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‘lElic £ilcch. 


1 1 HE year cndctl for Madras disastrously. The follow iny lele- 

grain reached (Calcutta la^t nijilu : — 

“ Madras, Dcrc-inbcr 31. 

The most awful calastiophe that has ever been known hcie oecnirod 
this evening. A fire broke out snnnltaneously at eaeh sideofalaige 
circle of temporary buddings erected in w-liat is called the Band Stand 
enclosure of the People’s l^aik wlierc the annu il fan is being held. It i 
occiiiicd at a liiile alter six o’clock when llie eutlo'^uie, measuring 
about two hundicd yards in diameter, contained thousands of people of 
all classes. Theie was a siulden rush tfAvai ds the four or fn e en- 
t lances and a block resulted so that when the Iid* came |■<»nnd to the ' 
enliances a gicat many people were,^bnini to death while many otlieis ' 
were sulfot'ated, 'I'he fire lasted only a t[LiaiTcr <jf an hour, Iml in that 
time some umst heart^jcnding sc^me.s weie witnessed. fhe Eniopeans ■ 
present woiked with great <*ueigy dragging tlie n.iti\e> from the Iik' ! 
and endeavouring to allay the panic, a'l he (.‘omiiMndfi -in Chief and I 
Hist I’lmce of '1‘ravancore weie inside the enclnsuie a lew minutes j 
befoie Hie bix^ke out, but b<^th happily escaped. The loss of life must i 
amount to nearly three hundied pel soils huineil to death and as many | 
have .sulTeted seveie mjunes. The ^fire engines were (»n ilic spot 1 
promptly but the w lu»le place wix^ burnt before they could be got to 
work, as water w'as'Tcarcc. A mimber .soldiers wlto weie present aided 
tiiatei ially in draggii*g out tlic mjuied persons, 'fhe police were pic- 
sent in large nhinber.s, but nothing could prevent the loss of life, the 
fire .spread with great rapidity. Vaiious reports arc curieiit as to 
life cause of the fifes j and incendiarism is suspected, as the fire Mailed 
in tw’o places about tlie same time. It is possible, however, that the 
OLilbieak on one side of the enclosure which follow'ed so sml<leuly on j 
that uf tlie Ollier side, was due to the rush of the panic^slru ken ciowil ; 
upselling the lamps. '1 wo Kurfipcan or East Indian waunen aic 10- I 
ported among lli<? (lead and some Kiiropean childtcn are missing. In 
an hour after ihe fiie bioke out and wlien bodies of Police, loo soltliins 
and olheis could he oiganizcd, the injured peisous weie <.uiifd to the 
gener.il hospital some (jiiaitei of <i mile* di.stant. 'Plie lempoi.iiy build 
mgs hiinii down wi/re hootlis ('f wood roofed with iiiiij<ut hsivc-, tM(*(ie«l 
as stalls lor the disposal of fancy goods, Uiily one (piai ter i»f iliesc 
weie s.aed.’^ 


The New Yeai’s l-)ay Honors are : — 

Her Majesty lias been pkased to appoint the underimmlionecl 
gentlemen to Ijc C'ompifiiions of the Order of the Indian Panynre:-- 
Colman Macaulav, Es(|., Bcng.il Civil bei vice ; Sardar Jiwan Singb, 
of Bmiya, Honorary Magistrate and jagiidar, Umh.ill.i ; John lank 
wood Kipling, Ks(]., Principal of the M.iyo .School of Indii->iiMl An, 
Lahore ; Eranz Kilehorn, Ks(j , late Bombay t^Uicatioij Depailment; 
Rai Mehja Pantia Lalji, Minister of the Udeypore .Slate; Biig.ule- 
Siirgcon Busteed, Indian Medical .Service, Madras, (Rented) ; ami 
Peslonji Iloimusjce Cama, E.sq , of Bombay. 

PI is Excellency the Viceroy a»l Govcrnor-(jcner ,'4 is ple.i-u'd to 
confer the title of Kai Bahadoor, as a personal distincUon, iipoo„ihc 
following gentlemen Pandit Radlia Kissen Kol, Wazir of Ladakh ; 
Lala Ram Kishen, of KashmH* ; Baboo Roy Joy Kissen, Honorary 
Magistrate, Patna, an Baboo Kailas &liandra Mookerji, Rcgistiar, Ben- 
gal Secretariat. 

Hli^'T'xc.ellency the Vicejoy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Khan Bahadoor, as a pcr^^nal distinction, upon the 
following gentlemen Ghulain Muhammad, Bashir Ahmad, and 
Tajammul Husain, sons-in-law of Uis Highness the Prince of Arcot i 
and Sayj^:* Abdul Fatteh, Moulvi lately of the Elphinstone High School^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer tlie title of Rao Bahadoor, as a personal distinction, upon the 
following gentlemen ; — Govindrao Kamchundra Garud, Vicc-Piesident, 


Dhulia Municipality ; Bccherdass \’ihaiidass Dc^ai, Member of the 
N. triad Agi iculiiiial Committee ; and Rao 'I'akht Singh, of J 3 edla, in 
Meywar. i’ 

# 

# # , ' * 

Messrs. Dilt.on, M. P., O’Brien, Harris, Shemiy, Redmond and 
Criely are being Died at Dublin foi c(ms[)iracy. Mr. DiEEON has 
I aheady been c.illed upon by •■he Queen’s Bench, Duhlm, to furnish se- 

! cuiiiy ft>r good behaviour. B.iil has been given, as .also notice qf appeal. 

« 

* * 

'I'he Maiipiis of H ar i‘iN(;’i oN has declined both the Piemiersliip and 
I the Leadet'.hip of the House of Commons, in place of Lord Randoeph 
, t MDUUHlEl. r(‘si;.;iR‘il. 1 1 is Lot dship believes tlial he will be more 
Useful to the Consei valive (ioveiiiment outside tin.' Cabinet. ^ ^ , 

i FAir.lNc; the M.irtpiis, the* Leadciship of llic House of Commons has 
I been otfi'red to .Sir M M HAKE HU'Ks- BE \t‘H. Mr. W. H. Smitk, 

1 Secietary of Si.ite for W.ir, is also thought of in lids connection. LorS 

■ Randolph ClIURrini.E is, however, being coaxed to icjoin his places. 

* # 

ruE Bulgarian Deputation has arrived in ICngland. Lord 1 DDESEKKlll 
does not approve of tin; election of Prince NICHOLAS of Miygrelia, and . 
is in f.ivor of the Piince of Oldciibuig. The Foieign Sc^crctary of 
! .State, however, piomised to do the utmost compatible W'ith existing 
j 1 1 (Miles for the Btilgaiian nation. 

I 

1 'PlI E study of human chara('tei by licels aud .soleS^ of shoes has been 
I dignified by the title “ scai p.ilogy ” 

■ ♦ “ » 

I * ^ 

PiiOTCxJRAJ’HY li.is SO far advanced m Germany tliat a projectile is 

I being toproduced in tin* com sc; of its fiight. The potographs CVen 
! shew' the hi.Mil of Ciindeiised aii whicli piecedes every shot. 

i 

, I’liK remittances to the llf>me 'rre.isury from ist April to 25lh De- 
! ceinbcr 188^;^ anujuuKsl to /*D,.S.So,7oo, out uf the Bmlget estimate foi 
the; twelvemonth 

r ' ■ ' . -I ' 

! « ^ 

Madras ought now- to h.ive rest. Sir Grani' Duff has been icjBaccd 

' l)y the Right Hon’ble Roheri' Bourkf, and the Hoifble H. K. Sr.L- 
i I, IV AN hub iesignc(l. 

! . • • s 

The Ministerial Question at Hyderabad has been settled Tor the 
I present by the appointment of Colonel C. H. T.- l, Judjp* of 

i J'lillundcr, as Confidential Secietary and Adviser to the Ni/am. — The 
visit of^the Viceroy revives the Hviicradn^ Record from tlie ypresent 
ye^r. The paper was suppressed by the Resident. ^ 

It is proposed to start a monthly magazine under the ilamc of “Eng- 
lish Opinion on India” at Poona, or the Voice of Engkmd on /ndia. 
It will '‘fuinish to llie reader, opinions qf Icadinj^ statesmen aid views 
of the Phiglish Press, and ina^L'izincs on Indian questions and litt^r.iry 
and scientific and other scleclioiis.” • ^ 

♦♦♦ 

Qn the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Lieutenant-Governor ha - been pl(..^sed to sanction a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 50 a month to tlic M'li.adal Technical School in Midnapore. The 


Subscribers, in the country are requested to rcfnii by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convemeUt 
medium^ particularly as. it emures acknowledgment throus^h the Department, No other receipt will be 
$ given^ ariy other being; unnecessary^ and likely to ettuse confusion. 
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Maisadal Zemindars have endowed the School with' RS^WQ<i:5,aSH th J^To^as^ern Aryans, it is interesting to observe our Westerar bre- 

^ I I VI .1.:, /^I i rre Tf ie o eii«*seii>n1 nf si ri 


Other residents have subscribed Rs. ygo a year. The Government ^rant 
is too sniall for the “ sound and^practical course of instruction for 

arlizaiib” which it icquiies Iheieby^ ' • “ 

* * * 

♦ 4 e, 

Tiik Lieutenant-Governor If.is been pleased to exempt Baboos Obhoy 
Churn Dass, Hf.M Chundrr Kkkr and G. Nanda Mookerjkk 
of the suboidinalc c.v'cuiiv’e Scivice, fiom the operation of the 55 
yeats’ rule for anoilicr year, first, we believe, is indis- 

pensable in the Abkaii Uepartment of the Board of Revenue, the 
Civil .Sei vice of these d!\ys boastinj^ no administrative acquaintance J 
with the Excise. The second is expected to j^ivc satisfaction in the 
conception of the In .om ; Tax in the 24-I’crp^unnahs. The third is a 
brothcr/)f liaboo JutiUANANl) Mooki- uji- F. 

, ( 

At a church at Wdlcnhalh, .StalToKlbhirc, in the middle of November 
last, upoi/a couple picsentiu)^ themselves to be married, the clergyman 
put the usual question, “ Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded 
wife?” Tire biidegr«)oin promptly and loudly lespondcd “ No,” and 
thcie I'cft the ma'itei and the duirdi. He had the piudencc not to wait 
fof'the Jcjoiuder ofthc l.idy\ fijends. To his fiieiuls his explanation 
was simple.' A yeai ago he had been grossly jilted at the last moment 
by his intended bride. He had ncverllieless continued to woo her and 
liad conquered he.' at last —only lor the purpose of paying her biick in 
liT'i' own 9oin and was glad to have done it successfully. This is wooing 
with a vengeance, indeed. 

A London met chant having been a faithful reader of two or three 
London newspapers for a pciiod of fifty years, lately invited the pro- 
pi ietofs to a magnificent banquet, at which he said that the reading 
alTorded liy the papeis had been the most agreeable diversion of his 
long life duiing half a century. A fine idea, capable of infinite de- 
velopment. 1'hus it would be a pierfertly legitimate use of riches and 
lyn homage to letters to invite pieritidirally the owners and condiictois 
of your favorites in the Press to an annual dinner ora <|uinqnennial 
The moie pnecions Jubilees of silver and .gold arc too much of a 
good thing for this lion and even Btaxen Age. Wc of this country 
rarely live fifty years, and there is scarcely a journal so old. Besides, 

• a decade of these days is woilh a century of the olden lime. 

► .. * * 

f ♦ 

The following compose the new LegisIatiN'C Council of the Noith- 
Western Piovincos and Ondh Officials 'I he Hon. J. W. Quinton, 
Mr. J. Woodhnrn, C hief Secretary, Mr. A. McConaghey, Commis- 
sioner of Lncknow\ Mr. (i. K. Knox, l.egal Remembiancer. Non- 
Officials Ml. T. Conlan, Banister, Raja Peitab Naiain Singh, Pandit 
Ajndhya' Nath, .S>ed Ahmed, Khan liahadoor, C. S. L, and Kai Huiga 
Paishnd Bahadoot of Goiakhpnr.” Who is the Raja I‘KRr\R N\uvin 
SinV’.H ? It was given out that Kaj.i H DAY Pi- R f Ml SlNGH of P,liinga 
and Mr. .At l EN of the Pionro had been fixed upon. Both were 
eligible, though tlie foimer might ni)t join the Connril till the Civil 
.Service Commission was ever. We fid to iimh-i stand the absence of 
the names of brlh the Baton of Ondh and the Wm^II.r of the | 

fndian Pi ess. j 

. , V ♦ ^ 

# IT 

The ^eath of Mrs Hn.'^UIA Li rv Batchei.or is noticeable on .ac- 
count of her age. .She was boin at Tianqiiehar in 1780 and died at 
Madras on the 2f)th December 18.S6, having lived 106 years. ^ She may 
be saic^ to have outlived <dd age : 

“Though so old, she was, up to a ftov days ago,' in pei feet health, 
and h.'id the use of airiiei f tcnlties to a i einarkable degree. She wms 
able to move ahonf her house with lolerabh- ease, with the aid of a 
stick, and her evcNiglit was lemaikably good. She had lost all h<fi’ 
teeth, ^nt, extraordmai v tU' id.ite, fine sharp teeih weic beginning 
to grow, the points being*qniie Msil)le. Hei ban had become qyite 
gr(\y many years ago, and, siran.gc to say, it latterly begian to turn black 
again.” 

She married a soldier, had fourteen clnldren, sixteen gr.;ind-children, 
33 great grand-childien and 9 great-gieal-giand children. The youngest 
of her children is a pensioner for q,ver twenty years. 

» t ♦ • 

• # 

The Rev. J. LTrxNK, Cicar of Christ Church, Cockermouth, applied 
for protection of the Magistiatcs for persons who came to his church 
to be married, from the Cnrowin.g of rice and other things which had 
got to such a pitch as to amount t«) a positil-e battery. Order was 
oassed for the police to give piolcction, on no/icc. 


Thfenjihare "this rice nuisance at weddings. It is a survival of an 
antique Oiientalism. They have carried it along with them through 
all their wanderings to the ends of the earth. And they charge us 
with being too conservative, too much wedded to our old ways 1 No ! 
we are both in the same boat, or rather in the same weird archaic 
palace of glass, and so placed in it as to make it suicidal for us to 
Iflay at pelting each other with stones. In fine, we ne— barbarians 
all, and no mistake. 

*** 

Phzzle.s and charades having Inst novelty, a new attraction and excite- 
ment is provided for the mass of clieniele of the popyl^r journals. This 
is no less thiin a Ij.tciary plebiscite of the democracy of<^itplligence ! 

“ThO Ide- ^ VaVuvx A plcluscite of its readers and awarding prizes 
tt-Tthose whose opinion was affirmed by the majority, has lately been 
pill tn face by /Vw /\rl/ Mall Gacplle with reference to jf)uinalism. 


The subject of last u'cek’- 
<piestions, 


s ‘ PiiLl 
and we have adu#i 


Mall ’ puzzle was to answer the follow- 
Rld the winning answers in brackets : — 
(1) Tlie best English newspaper ('limes) ; (2) the best daily newspaper 
(Times): f 5) the best weekly new'spaf)er ( Sheefator) ; (4) the best 
Liberal newspaper (Daily iW'ivs) : (5) the best Conservative news- 
(Standard) : (6) the best comic newspaper ( Punch) ; (7) the 
best ‘society ’ newspaper (PruHf); (8^ the best religious newspaper 
(ihrislian 1 1 arid) / and (9) the wors^ English newspaper (Police 
Xcios), We aie fuilhcr told that: '‘The Times obtained an over- 
whelming m.njority both as the best English ncwsjiapcr and as the best 
daily ncwsp.iper. LloyiCs runs The Spectator very close as the best 
weoicly paper, while The Saturday Peidew^ The Graphic^ and J'he 
Jllu.dr ail'd aXcsv^ aie close on the heels of their more austere rival. 
/'he Pally Xcios and The Standard were far ahead of all competitors 
in clashes 4 and 5, while Mr. Punchy of course, polls neaily all tlie 
votes as the best ‘ comic ’paper. Who could have doubted it? May 
we congratnlale .Mr. Lal^hncherc on the wide fiopnlariiy of Truths 
w hich is far ahe.ad of its* elder brother, 'J'he H'orld/ The Christian 
ll'orld the most j)r)[^ilar religion^^^* p.iper, while The Police Xesvs and 
The Ksrnin^ Xew^ run a haul fight 111 ^class No. 9, The Po/he News 
just winning.” 

This, at all events, is a more exalted dissipation than bric-a-bac 
hnnling, or trcasuiing up the rags of Grub Street, or collecting tl^e 
cast-off slippeis of decayed low comedians. 

An induemial meeting of Hindiis*an 4 Mu.ssulmans in support of the 
National Congress was held at Sylhet on the i6di December, Babii 
Na1{\ Kki.sHNA Da.sI’IDAR, Zemindar, presiding. The first Resolu- 
tion, expressing the symp.ithy of the District with the movement, 
was proposed by Monlvi M.\.s M) \R Ali, Pleader, J. C., and second- 
ed by Dr. SiJNDXKi Mohun Das, M. B. The second Resolution 
was specific and more important. opines, rather than demands, 
that the Government of the country should have introdiiced into 
it the repiescnlative element. It was moved by another Miissnl- 
man and a zemindar into tlie bargain also, .Synd Ahdool jEt.iL and 
seconded by a lliinln Chandhnri Babu K \DHA Nai'H. Yet another 
Mahoinedan, one of the learned class, Monlvi Ahdool Kari.m, 
sei:<inded by B.djii pR.A.s\N.N.\ Ku.MAK (iUHA, moved that in recon- 
slilnling the Legislative Council no less than tuo-thiids of the mem- 
bers be chosen )jy local bodies, and that the Council so constituted 
have right of inlerpellayon. ..At the mo^ori f>f Babif TaRAKI.shoRE 
Chrududki, M. a., B. L., scrondcul by MouDi Nasarui.t.a, Babns 
pR \.s\\'N\ Kdm \k (iiniA, Bei'IN C. Pai., and Joy Gori.nd Shome, 
M. A., B. L., V'.ikil, practising in the High Court, were appointed De- 
leg.^tes of the District U) the National Congress. Babu Pra.sanna 
Kumar Dt-, B. A , spoke in support of this imposition. A committee 
consisting of five Hindus and two Mabornedans were formed to instruct 
the Delegates thus appointed. 'Die Head Master of a local school, Babu 
jANAKiNAi h Sen, seconded by Babu Anund Keshor Datta Roy, 
B. L., and snpp«\i ted by Babu Roa^.sh C. Bo.se, pleader, proposed 
that the open (Tivil Service examination should be held siiirnllaneously 
in ‘England iftul India and that lire maximum age of the competitors be 
raised to iwcniy tlirec years. A lather Aincalled for and almost un- 
meaning Resoliuinn was moved Dueae Babu, seconded by Babu 
.Sar xt C. Dat EA, Pleader of the MurisitPs Court, and supportfed by 
Babu Sita Mohan Das, another Pleader of the Munsiff’s .Coiin, not 
only expressing full confidence in the Bengal National League, but also 
pletlging to support the saifl League by every constitutional means. In 
’^he enthusiasm of the moment it lyas forgotten that if corporations 
have neither bodies to be kicked nor ©ouls to be damned, m^,;e meet- 
ings are still more nebulous existences. The pledges of an oc^.'^sioBal 
public meeting like this, are of no practical value — mere waste of 
breath. Finally, Babu LOKE Nath Surma moved, seconded liy Babu 
Mahendra Nath Das, Zemindar, for the publication of the proceedr 
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ings in the Press. All these Resolutions were, of course, cai^led nr/zt | alleviition is always near. On the whole, there is progress and aug- 

r^v/, and we may take it, with befitting national demonstrations. We 1 mented happiness. Here is^^as line an illustration as might be found 

observe one little omission, however, namely, the ahsenre of a pro- ^ of ti\ ilization supply.ng a much necilcd want • affording a most wcl- 

vision for advising the Congress and communicating with it, and for re- | come relief -while our perversity turns tbe comfort into loiturc— until 


c«eiving the leport of the Delegates. The question of expenses af the | 
journey seems to have been discreetly avoided. Apparently, the Dele- | 
gates were totj^y their own w'ay to and fio, being selected with an ^yc | 
to such capacity and willingness. Tlicy might at least c.xpect thanks 
for their pains and their “bleeding,” though. If ilie ineetingualahs 
could not cihnmand ihe’grace of gratitude by aniiciii.ition, there ouglr 


surely to have been pro\ision for thankfulness after consiimmaiitm. The 
significance •It the meeting lay in tlm^ union of Hin»^u and .Moslem. 


(Htiitorial 


rnUE Meingoon Prince was anxious to r.dl on Cord Dvi‘Fi<RlN when 
A at Pondicherry, and theiefore asked pci mission of the French Gov- 
ernor. But the Loral (iovei nor could not s.iiicliou tlie visit without 


instructions from “ Home.” It is a great pity that Lord Duri-LRIN 

could neither see Ilis Majest}', Tiiemj \\ v nor the Piince. 

• 

Thf. Austrian ladies have for sometime been in levolt against their 
.so-called lords in the matter of dress. They have ilicir ow-n w.iy, in 
spile of male protest. A certain article of milliticry called, witli doubt- 
ful propriety, a “ dress-iinprovci,” is now the lagc. It is not reported 
to be elegant or to show the wearers to ac^antage. It has ( ei tamly 
become the male eye sore. By this time tlw! gentle sex ought to have 
weatied of It. .So far from that, tbfy arc not ^lep ired to ah.indon it, 
at either the remonsti.ince or entreaty of the gentlemen. They slick 
to their ugly love w ith the moie obstinacy for the inteifcicncc of the 
males. The feud has proceeded to iIk; most bitter lengths. Fading 
U) reason or cMjole their fair ones, tlic men have i es^'i te«i to cm ious 
methods of gaming their jrstheiic ctnls^ 'Phey conspired to lay an am- 
buscade against the envmy we ine.aji llie angels. On a tixe<l day in 
Vienna, every dog, Ui.it had an ifwner ajipeared dressed in a “dress- 
improver.” Great irvu^^t liave been the sensation in society as vexation 
among the butt ofi^iis ridif ule. 

Ltkf. the Barisal guns in Bengal, the singing .sands have for some 
years been the pn/zle of the All.antic States of America. The pheno- 
menon first attracted notice fiom ijic discovery at Manchester, Mass., 
of a “singing Beach.” The favouied tiacl is not extensive, being no 
more than a fifth of a mile in length, 'Phis part of the panels is kicked 
into music, by walkcis, much like the modem invention of chaiis and 
stools that si.iitle the uninitiated siller, conscious of h.iving no music m 
his soul, into the confused but coinfoiting reassurance of being fmul.i- 
mcntally musical. Nor is it a faint sing-song that is emitted. By 
digging your stick into the sand you could raise a tunc that might be 
heard at the di.stance of seventy yards above the Break, hieak, break 
of the roaring su?f. Sucli a discovery was not Uikely to be neglected 
in the United .States af it might be in Asia. Commencing with the 
life-service, the inquiry was taken up by science and the public, with 
the result than file Massachusetts Manchester sands are not alone in 
their musical glory. Seventy-four sue: h othei places have been found 
in America itself and thirteen beside.s in other pafts of il^c globe. The 
mystery h.as been unravelled, though it sc.trccly was necessary, we 
think, to wail for science to conclude, that the .sounds arc due to the 
mutual friction of loose small angular particles of dry sand. If the 
same conditions of fineness and anjularity of pailiclcj with dryness 
and looseness existed all over the earth, as they are sometimes f and 
between the high and low tide limits, the w'hole-earth would resound 
with such sweet sounds in constant repetition so as to suggest to our 
yearning ears internal the music of thdr Spheres, to say nothing of hear- 
ing Old Triton &c:. 

From harmony, froin heavenly har mony, 

. This universal frame began \ 

.f'lom harmony to harmony* 


the enterprise and skill of modem science again tomes to the rc.scue : 

“A wondeifiil siiigic.'il opeiation was pt'ifiviined at the M.iss.a- 
chusetts (ieneral Hospital by Dr. M^iuiice II. 'Ku li.u dson, of Boston, 
recently. About a year ago John JiicCatlhy swallowetl a set of artifi- 
cial teeth. The passage of food to the stomach w.is almost wholly , 
prevented, the p.iiieiit grew emaciatetl and v’c.rk, and it became evident 
that unless Fchef was li.id he must soon die. Dr. Kichaidson made 
a tiausvcise cut in tlie left side of tin* .ibiltimen, thiough whiclr the 
iii.an s si»)iiiach was di.iwn oiil and llu ii cut oqen, when l)y the inset - 
lion of Ins arm to the elbow Di. KicliaiiNon was aljle to leacli and 
rcimoe the teeth, Phe internal i>pemng w.is then i losetl with fine silk 
atui the stomach teplaceil, the exic'inal i nt being also ( h>sed wiih 
siitthes. I'l.ewholU opeiation was tt>mpleted in 45 minutes. Phe 
patient IS iloing \\<‘II, .and his comjilete lecoveiy is no\V considered 
little less than ceit.iin.” ' 

'Phat is very satisf.iction. It is a irlief to know- that the patient was 
so thoroughly relieveil. But look ai the man I I low' the ftinkec, did 
he e.it his teeth. Oi was set soinehmly eUy’s ? lf\jiis own, he may 
well he aft aid of such p.il.il.ahlc cijibles. 'I'alk (^f ostvich-slom.it^h ! 
The uiifeathered Saxon hijieds beat the fowls hollow’. What a capa- 
cious catholic stoinacli is iheiis ! Pliey sin k .it nothing, wliether their 
stoiiiacli will or no. All sorts of tilings have been found within them, 
as in the inside of alligators, even to pins ! And tlnm tlieir eiuth-hunger 
is well-know'ii. If some st. li ving tubes satisfy XalniM’s craving with 
c.iling of the veiy sub, t. nice of our pl.inet, our enogliteiicd friends 
devour kingdoms and can digest tontinenls. 

A LORKI.smiNDFN 1 , sitoiiiig himself “ Cjvis,’' write; of an enilris’asiic 
ami well-allciuled meeting of the ratepayeis of Moniiamporc and 
(Liiili wauls of Baii.iikpoie iiuinK ip.iliiy. Pin' lelli i b.is been lying foi 
some week^ on our t.ilile -allowed to remain tlieie liy onr tenderness, 
not by le.isoii of .my iiilieient impoilani.e of subjei t 01 novelty of 
acccssoiy ( 11 1 ninstaiu e-,. Phe siibjei t, indeed, is of the loe.ility, lor.il. 
'Phen the wiiiei, lliougli lie wiites not ill, is so c.ireless as not to men- 
tion fhe (bate of tlie nieclmg ' We will, nolw illisi.mdin;;, give the 
remaining purpoit of the letter, and only hope' ih.il the wiiler and his 
fiieiul-. iniinedi.itel) comeineil, will buy a co[)y of tliis issiia, if they arc*' 
not subscnbei,, instearl of being a tionble to onr p.ilrons. 'Phe 
meeting was lu'kl in the Moniiainpoti* .Sclniol- house, under the piesi 
dem y of Baboo K AI T,Y Pkoshnno Cii \ r n kj i.k, to pioii’si against 
the exiension to tile loiality of tli.il Part of tlie Biuig.d M unu i|)alitics 
Act, namely. Fart iX, which piovnles foi the const t d« inui and dealing 
of I.ilimcs, 'Pile pooKU' jiait of the latepayer-i w.is l iigely repii'senled 
at tlie g.itheimg, noi w.is tlie M.ihoined.iii eleincuit pist now' at a pre- 
mium in our movements wanting, .a leading member of that, comiiuiii i- 
ly l. iking an .acitve part in llu* prociUMliiigs. 'Plie naim' of Ilabu KkiMR 
N. Majoomdxr, the Io(m 1 meinbei on tlu’ miinifip.il boaid, w’ho had 
strongly opposetl the pi oposofl moasuie at its meeiiiig, was received 
w'ith loud cheeis. Phe |•'lIst Resolution, moved by B.aboo Moiii-NDKA 
Nai H (iUl’I'A ami seconded by Baboo Niindo Lm. B NN.M.rj KK, gk - 
presses the alai ID «)f the inliiibiLints at tlie aUeni|)l to intMxliice the’ 
provisions of the qtli Pail of the Act among A jioor y oinuiumiy. 'Phe 
Third Resolution, inove<l by Baboo Bikessuk Di-.v ami sciondcd by 
Baboo (ikllJUUs \N Nl cxp, is the most inqioilanl a.s going into lljc 
root of the matter : - ^ 

“'Phat tkjis meeting is stionglv of opinion that Pai t IX Is iiiisuiled to 
the habits and imule , of life of the gie.il bulk oi‘ the 1 e ,i(l<‘iiis' who 
resort to open laiic.s and gardens, , and also by re.ison of heavy 
penalties, lialile to be im lined for an onussion to supply lists of pei- 
soiis to the Coinmissionei., under Section 3 of tlie Bengal Municipal 
A<il." 

The oflier active pioim)teis of the opposition to the I’rivy inoviimcnt, 
are Baboos Damodfr (iouiM A, Annada Pkus.au Giiose, and .S.\si3i 
Bhu.san DkV and Shaikh M I'C'KUUi.ov - we aie 'jot sure if that is the 
proper reading. Who, we wonder, are the Pi ivy Councillois of ^he 
.Municipality. Who is their leader? -tlie Comini.ssioiier dei*pest in the 
P*iivy nuisance? We need scarcely «/y, we symiiathisc wdli the 
delicacy of the Hindus and .\ftilininctlans w’lio will have none of il-- 


Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

. , U'he diapason closing full in Man. 

. ' 

Unhappy mortals as wc are, our very blcss^ings become our ruin. The 


very improvements in the conveniences and comforts of life, by their 
miscarriage or abuse, produce calamitous consequences. Even in this 
lialjility, howevtr, there is cause for consolation in the fact that the 


for a place with ample room and verge ' onouj^i for tlie pmneval 
systean of dry conservancy to w'hich our people arc accustomed. 

The Europeans, with all theii courage, .seem to Orientals almost un- 
manly in their fear and horror of death. Death’s heads, which are 
ilsed in the West to fiighlen young and old, are, in India, religious 
utensils and even ornaments and>dtuiking vessels to certain sct^is and 
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orders of rclii^ieux. As a rule, Europeans do noi come near the sick, 
the duly of nursing being usually left to paid matrons from the hospit.ds 
or to nuns. Disease's like typhus add srarlalinaf, cholera and ■ small- 
pox, provoke a struggle between the suffering ai'id their fi iends and 
neighbours, whether the one set should be forthwith banished from 
home and neighbourhood or whether the otlier set should flee. In 
India, such calamities Ijiing out the best side of our people ; the 
humanity and attentions of relations, friends and neighbours tow.irds 
the sick, reach even to vhe point of nuisance, and sonielimes work 
positive harm. Yet, surely, they rire evidence of tendcu ness. Surely, 
there is a cpiift heioism in tlie devotion of the healthy to the 
afflicted and thi* doomed, regaiflle:»s of catt.hing the same fito. It is 
<mly in the Ka^l j>rohably tiiat such au incident as the following, 
repoitcd by the Sind 7'intt K^ is mostly confined. ..f 

“Mr. Shahalian had been laid in his giave and his sister was lying 
dead in tlie liouse. 'flie boys asked to be allowed to watch by the 
I'Oily of their masiei's .si’jtei, as the Iasi at t of respect to the beloved 
dead. 'I liey^were dissuadeci, they were warned of the f.ital infection, and 
>et they insisted upon lemaiinng .iw.ike the whole night find watching 
by the cold, stitf l)ody of M,j. Sh.m.ih.an’s sister. Mr. Sh.inahan’s snd- 
der*and untimely d( .iih is inoiuned by laige ciicle of frtciid-> and 
admirers, an(fpu))ils.’' 

That is no solitary instance. No doubt, Imlians might he f<^und to 
avoid t(ie dying and tfie dead, but the te.isi^n f(jr it is ilirfcrctU from 
w luif fotcigners would be apt to imagine. '^Their shyness in such cir- 
, cumstancp? is not usually due to callousness, but to caste reasons — to 
fear of impuiity [ind the danger of incnriing the obligition of ceicmo- 
nial puiification. Nevei tliele^s, wherever there is any special reason 
for personal attat,hinL*nt, the Hindu will calmly stick to his fi iend or 
teacher or master, atcepiiugall the ennsegnences. So c.iily as 1843, ^kis 
wao ^K^jwti by the chivaliy with whi< li the IJengaleos attende<l on 
David Hare in his I .St illness from cholcra -tlien invested with all 
its early tcirois as .1 ventahle PKigiie and afterwards bore on 
llieir shoulders the dea<l body of the great Mlecliha and deposit- 
ed it as a s.Kied relic iti the grave in the heart of the Hindu 
town, all the .Sastras .md the millions of gods notwithstanding. 

And they will repeal the process, or give analogous proof of regard 
in the case of any other man, Cliiisiian or Jew, Hiiuln or Mussulman, 
ofllcial or nr>n-ofTici,il, w ho c.iies to reach their he.irts ! Nt»r aie the 

fi 

« Mussulmans any dilfeienl from Hindus. 'I'heie is not a Hindu or 
Moslem deserving of the nfime who will not any day act in a siinil.ir 
situation as llie late Mr. Siian.minn’s pupils and fiicnds have done, 
Indians may not attend a meeting to perpetuate the incmoiy of their 
benefactor, but lhe>j will do their duty l)y him .icconling to theirdights 
and in their own way. And it is tins peigile w’ho aic said to be so 
devoid of giatiliule as Iv be witlmut the woid ! 

d 111' gicat Congiess ha-, come and gone, .and we congralulale our panic- 
slric.Uen hielhien of the Any,lo Indian I’tess on their good luck in tiiul- 
iiig then heads on iheii neck-, aflei the event. \Vc hojie Governmemt 
House will also be found in its proper place and in its usual integrity 
at llic iioithein end ot the gieal IM.im lie fore Foil W illiam. The noble 
stream that llows p.ist oni city, is not, we trufl, in I'onll.igrayons ! It was 
a n.iiicnv escape, no doubt. lM)i,it was not a mattei of the lleng.ili 
Faljoo, blit the jihalanx ciil’niif d Stales-- or, if that sound displease, 
let us Sfiy, of all liuli.i Ahhongli the trysting jilace was in the midst of 
Ahsi mal.iiial 1 ice swamps of lUmgal, all the Provinces of the limpite 
J'lad sent down then c onlingeius. xfie whoVe couifli y, fiom the beights 
of Knyiaon to the h^y. id-land of Comorin, iq.is re[>i esentref. All the 
races l(^ the boldest, e\t ept the n.iketl Kookies and^ wiUl Ptvd.is, had 
jc'ined in tlie conLla\,e .Some of us would have liked to sec the meeting 
held in the maulan, hut ih.ti woiihl have been loo miicli for the neivei 
of sou\c of our W'hite fellow'-siibjcc.ts. • 

.Jesting apait, the thing is a giand suecess — beyond the ijiost 
sanguine expectation. Win iIkt for munber-i, or for thfc aicn of cc^untry 
or the races rcpicscntcd, <n* for talent and weight, and for the nature of 
the deliberations, the meeting' has been saiisfa< tory from all points of 

JJolk‘Wiiy\K <w 7 .yv//u--l\bsce.s-.es, Erysipelas, Piles. - 

Ui\VMi ying success at'teinK all wlio tlCM^’^Se‘^e ili^e.ises ai'couling to the 
simple piinted diicciions wi.ippcd loiind each pot and box. They are 
invaluable to the )^pung 'and timid, whose bashfulness somelitiies 
cndangeis life. '1 hong\i apjiarenily local, diseases of this iiaintjcare 
essentially blood diseases, but a little attention, moderate pcrsever.ance, 
and tiiflmg texpen^ci v^.ll enalile the most ditTident to conduct any case 
to a happy issue w ithoiit expo'^iiw seciet iurinniMos to .any one*. The 
Ointment checks the local mflaihmation and al rviates the thiobhing 
pains.^ 1 hese cliiections also tleaily point out when and how Hop 
iowa)’s Pills are tol)e takem, that their pinifying and legnlating powers 
||may as&ist by adju-lmg and sticmgtheiling the constitution. 


view.* We give the first inaugural proceedings in another column. 
The Congress then sat in conference for three days successively 
on the grc.it subjects of representative councils, the Civil Ser- 
vice, &c. Next week wc will give fuller account of that work. It is 
impossible within so short a lime to master the nomenology of the 
numerous representatives of the various races present. All we can now 
do^s to present to our readers the numbers of the Uedeggies fiom each 
district. 'Idiey are as follow : — 

Oudh : — Lucknow, 11 ; Unao, I ; fertabghur, i ; Hara-Banki, i ; 
Fy/.ab,ui, 7 ; total 21. ■ 

N. VV^ P Allahai)ad, 13 ; Balia, 3 ; Crazeeporc, i ; Agra, 5 ; Benares, 
12 ; Almor.'i, i ; Moradab.id, 3 ; total 38. „ 

Cfuti.al Provinces^:- Nagpore, 4 ; Khandavva, I ; total ^ 

Madia?; Madias, 13 ; G.mjam, 2 ; Vi/iagapatam, 2 ; Godavery, i ; 
Kij^na. I ; Nellore, i f Bellary, 6 ; Anantiiiir. 5 ; Kurnool, 3 ; N. Arcot, 
} ; Cliingleput, 2 ; Tanjore, 2 ; .S. Arcot, 1 ; Coimbatore, i ; Malabar, i ; 
tol.il 47. 

Bombay Bombay 16 ; Tann<> 2 ; .Sangli, i : Ahmedabad, 4 ; Poona, 
II ; Sattara, 6 ; .Sholapur, 2 ; Ahineduagar, l ; Belgaon, i ; Hubali, l ; 
Baiod.a, l ; Surat, 5 ; total 51. 

Punjab: Lahore, 5; Umritsar, 2; Umballa, 3; Giirudaspore, I ; 
Dcra-Ismail- Kh.in, 2 ; total 13. 

^Bengal : — about 200. 

It will be seen that we appear today in an enlarged form. We must 
here stop toilay, hut not before wdshing our patrons and friends, one and 
all, a Happy, Happy New Year, and many, m.iny returns of the same ! 


REIS & RA VVER 

SATC/RDAW JANUARY I, iSS/. 

THE YEAR. 

T he year 1886 i.s pnt-QiBincntly the Queen's year, 
said wc in speakinjy of the Jubilee. And, verily, 
the entrance into the 1 ^'iftieth Year of Hit Majesty 
our Queen’s beneficent ,rei^i,oi, is .the brierhtest as- 
sociation that, like a h.ilo, will shine round the year 
that is gone. Prt^parations are making on all 
sitles for celebrating the completion ;?f the half a 
century with demonstrations of joyful doyalty be- 
fitting th(* occasion, (ireat enthusiasm prevails, and 
ruling politicians as well as the subject population of 
an Empire on which the sun never sets, are alike de- 
termiiu^d that the Queen’s jubilee shall bci a me- 
morable co'inmemoiMtion. it is not perha[)S good 
form in a customar\’ review of the Old Year to for- 
mulate our siigorsiion towanlk the best manner of 
honoring the Queen’s jubilee in Imlia. But the deep 
loyalty which the siiljject inspires, our conviction that 
the occasion may be LiiiTied to the highest political 
account, and oii-r fund desire that a golden op- 
portunity shoiiUl not i;e thrown awayi encourages overt 
spt'cul.ition —invites speech. Our silence would be the 
less pardt)nal)le in view of the well-known anaptitude 
of^rhe British for effective ceremonials, we mean 
effective to the Oriental mind. 'I'hey have b(,:en for 
over a century the rulers of India, without yet catch- 
ing ih(! .secret which alone makes sovereignty over 
(Oriental peoples truly popular. They have their own 
formal way* of celebratinj? joyous occasions, which 
faitrt to appeal to the imagination of Eastern races. 
England is now an Asiatic rather than a European 
Power, and it is of the .utmost political importance 
that she should bring herself to adopt Asiatic customs 
•and forms in her (jolilical relations to the people of 
India. Mere exj;miditure of gun-powder,* military 
displays, illuminaticfis, or even showering of honors, 
good as they may be, will, therefore, be no impressive 
celebration of an event *like the Queen’s jubilee. 
Some tangible acts of goodness to the Prin/)p and 
people- — the restoration of a Prince — the re'ndifion 
of some territory — the abolition of hateful imposts — 
the release of prisoners — the grant of some new 
political charter conferring on the people rights for 
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which they have long cried — such acts of real ^bene- 
ficence to the people are required to emphasize the 
unique significance of the occasion. 'J'hese are 
Oriental methods of celebration, and they go far more 
to ii¥ 5 pire and impress Oriental subjects, to draw their 
hearts to the sovereign and to strengthen their loyalty 
and attachment, than the stale cu'^tomary displays of 
mere splendour and power, without sentiment or 
meaning. • ^ • 

The year 1886, as it will be remembered for the' 
auspicious. . c&mmencement of the Golden Ye.ir of 
the Reign cjf our beloveiT Elmpress %^icroi<in, will 
also be memorable in the annals* of India f6r 
some sad associations. To the Government of Lord 
Dufferin, the year has proved a long painful travail 
over the Burma business. The annexation of Burma 
formally took place on ist January, but it has been 
all but a paper annexation. The peo[)le have offered 
persistent resistance t® the British occupation. A 
sanguinary war has pfevailed throughout the year, 
without, as yet, any signs of subsidence. The suffer- 
ings of the Burmans, in the course of their heroic 
defence against a foreign yoke, were past dt^s- 
cription, nevertheless, they still hold out at the 
year's close as at its commenceineiu. For all tlutir 
bravery and love of independence, they are spoken 
of as “ ilacoits. ” Thatjbrand o[ a nickn.ime is 
aflixe.d, no dpubt, to ke*ep up the ckilusit)!! that the 
British have been received into the country with open 
arms by the pe‘ople at large. •Vain effort! fhe tlelu- 
!9ion has been exploded beyond any chance of revival. 
The British know it to their cost tliat their path has 
lain through fire •and blood Incalculiblt! has also 
been the liritii^h loss, in*life and treasure. Some of 
the most pr(!cious lives, and untold treasure have been 
paid as the penalty for an act of miscalculation un- 
dertaken in fieydey of sjiirits, in men) lustiness of 
strength, as in clear lust of territory, revenue, and 
political and commercial advantages, and there is hard- 
ly any saying when this lifckless business will end. 

Indeed, British arms and di[jlomacy liave, in these 
latter days, fallen on evil times. riieir unsuccess and 
humiliation in Burm.i are only a re|)ellli(m of the 
chapter i)f incidents in Cabul. d he Boundary Com- 
mission have, after all, been recalled, and the tlelimila- 
tion of an imaginary frontier will now be done with 
the aid of maps and charts at home, d'hat has cer- 
tainly the merit of being safe, only the pity is the 
wisdom did not^ come before millions of pounds 
and thousands of lives were sacrificed, through a 
long series of years, at the altar of a jxdicy of mingled 
panic and prete!nsion. I he (loveyimeiu have, by 
a hair’?? breadth, escaped a like fate in 'fhibet, but mu 
of theif owm prudence. I he I hibet Mission has 
been abandoned, because countermanded from Pekin. 
China had been prevailed ui)on to sanction the peaceful 
visit of a single British i^.presentativc. Iji our usual 
way, we were prepared to swell the number by way of 
giving the envoy scientitc companions, and to streng- 
then him by giving him a military escort, withany num- 
ber of campdollowers. Tht) entry of such a little host 
waftfHiretobe resisted.' If the strangers had been* 
permitted or had they* forced themselves, it is doubt- 
ful whether they would have returned to tell th«ir 
Wondrous tale of I hibet. ^They would not have been' 
British or followers of the. British, if, in a poor Asiatic 
country,^ they could not, be insolent enough to be 
shockingly used. As it is, they have lost an adven- 
ture, 'but\hey keep their necks. 'Fhey owe their 
safety to t|je ambition of the Foreign office. I'he 
annexation of Burma rendered • it necessary to conci- 


ciliate the great Power on •the North which claims, 
and even exercises, a vagu^ suzerainty over the whole 
I ndo Chinese Peninsula. And China now withdrew 
her reluctant coifsent to the Bei^gtd mission to Lhassa, 
after having been advanced to the gates of that coun- 
try. Thus, happily, another possible course of blun- 
ders and of waste has been prevented. 

At home, the Irish question has proved the rock 
of British politics, on which hae^ foundered ministry 
after ministry. Phere have been changes of Govern- 
ment from Liberal to Conservative', although the 
question of questions is as far from solution as 
ever. In the ineantimc, great distress and sullen 
discontent prevail in Ireland, rynl coercion hardly 
helps in keeping order, d'he past year vvas, also 
marked by the progress in P^gland of the socialistic 
democracy. In l.oiulon and oihm* industrial ^centres, 
turbulent tlemonstrations were maile b^^the working 
classes, attmuled with considerable tlamage^ inllicted 
on private property. The Bulgarian Revolution at 
one time threatened to involve Pbigkinil and other 
Ikjwers in the thjoes »»x)f another great'' conflict, but ‘ 
moderate counsels prevailed, and the abdicatioiv'6f 
Prince At.exander averted an apjieal to r«rms. Much ' 
uneasiness prevails in Iggypt, in consecjfTence of the 
protracted occu])ation of that country by the English, 
Phis has also probably led a rapprochement between 
the I'orteand the Czar upon which ominous forocAsjs 
are naturally being drawn by politicuJ prophets. 

The waste inciilental to a vigorous Forward Policy 
in liulia could not fail to affect the financial position 
of the Empire, already so much depressed by the 
depreciation of silver aiul of trade. And Lord DuF- 
fekin’s (iovernment could not think of any better 
device for meeting the crisis than by resort to an im- 
post which has been condemned by the wisest politi-^ 
cal experience, and, indeed, in respect to wliich pixatm 
Governments had almost pledged that its re-imposi- 
tion was not lightly to be thought of in future. 
Phe re-imposition of the Iiu:onv.) Pax has filled the 
country with '(liss.uisf.iction and distiii:!ss from one 
end to the other. Not that lliere is any want of 
symj)athy on the part of the pf'ople“tor the tlifficulties 
of ihi! Government. But the times are hard all 
round, and they can sc.ircely afford to hear any En- 
croachment ujjon their scanty resi)iirces. .Some of 
the provisif)ns of the law itself, not.ibly ih.it relating 
to the liability f)f dwelling lioiises to the assessment, 
h.ive gon(^ far to aggravale their disc'ontent, till the 
relentless administration of the law, in the hands of 
overzealous officers, has filled tlKfcii[j (^f tjieir woe^to 
overllowing. It must, liowever, be said, to the credit 
of the Government, that ^liey have not been idle m. 
looking for otjier nielhods for effecting e(|uilibrium 
l.Knween the. incoi?ie and exjn-nditLU'e. Phe charge • 
(;f extniv.ag;in\'e has often been laid at their doors as 
well :is of /nsonc/ance with regard textile Exchange 
difficulty, and they have so far listened to the popular 
views*on those subjects as to appoint Commissions 
foi* investig:;ting them. 'Phe appointment of the 
Public Service Commission - to.. re|^:)rt on the best 
methods for throwing more, wide open the service 
of the state to qualifie^l natives of India, is also a 
measure of the pres^^ijt adiiWnistration from Vhich 
much good is naturally expectccl. But in hoping Tor 
the best, the people hope against h#pc. Their atti- 
tude is scarcely one of sanguinertess. Their bitter 
ex[)ericnce of the past does not Ic.i^c much room for 
hope that the necessities of their case will be met to 
•any considerable extent. Indeed, there is only too 
much reason for fear that the results of those Com- 
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missions will fall short of the people’s demand. The 
Finance Committee, for i^istan.cc, have found their 
way to recommend some ^reat eccmomies, but what 
public opinion in Indi? wants is thaf the administra- 
tion, should be cheapened by the gradual infusion of 
the native element to an extent which has no chance 
of acceptance at the han^ls of the ruling authorities. 
'That Committee, it is curious to note, was constituted 
in the same breath ^ith ortlers for adding two millions 
to the military expenses. With regard to the Exchange 
Commission, the persistent attitude of the Lords of 
the Treasury at Home! renders the chance of bi-mctal- 
ism as small as.ever. The whole qu(!sfion is so obscure 
that we^ do not know that we should regret this, 
'rhe f Public Service Commission seem also to be 
weighted with instructions which are likely to operate 
against n free and unrestricted throwing open of the 
Service to th^ peojje of India. Some of these great 
pfoblernsrof Imlian administration have lately occu- 
pied the attention of the Indian people assembled in 
a National Congress, and let us^ hope that the voice 
'’of the CjMgress may have soni-e salutary effect upon 
the coim^ls of the (/overnment. 

There have been few, if any, changes in the pe?'son- 
of our rulers. Lord Ricav has but just taken up 
the portfolio in Hombay, and the commencement of 
his administration augurs well for the future. Mad- 
ras^Has at last bade goodbye to Sir M. Grant Dutf, 
whose reminisocnces of the country he ruled so long 
can scarcely be of the pleasantest. 'Phe relations be- 
tween a people and their rulers could not be more 
unsatisfactory than those which all through subsisted 
between Sir M. Grant Duff and the Madrasees, till the 
trenchant exposure of what are now famous as the 
“ Madras Scandals ” came in to embitter the latter 
«da)/s of his reign, and still further darken his Indian 
‘‘Tepiltation. Sir Rivfrs Tuomi'son will leave Bengal 
in spring, and his succession by Sir Stfwart Bavlfv 
is looked forward to with hope. Sir Alfrkd Lvall rules 
the North-Wttst and Oudh for another year’s extension. 
In the Punjab, Sir Chari j:s Aitchison continues 
to win golden opinions like Sir Charles Bernard of 
Burma, and tlui services of both have [iroperly been 
recognised, by the a[)[)ointment of the one to the 
presidency of the Public Service Commission, and of 
the other as the ruler of both the Lower and Upper 
Burmas. 'I'he retirement of Sir Richard Garth 
from the bench of the High Court of Bengal lost Cal- 
cutta a lifile and hearty society-man, ancL gave the 
country the chance for a Clnb^f Justice. Mr. Ilrekt,. 
Law member of the Supreme Council, also retired 
before his time to the congenial obscurity of an 
of the Parliament at Home. Air. Ilbkut’s fine 
.’presence and S(diol.irshi[) adorned the .high ctl'fice he 
held, “and, though without any marked individuality or 
force, he had goodness and grace. He certainly gave 
country sonu* rest. His name will not soon disappear 
fOf the accident of his connection with a famoui^ BiW, 
and for the contume ly he bravely suffered at the hands i 
of his countrymen for that accident. . ^ ' 

The year i88r>was nTarked by the continued acti- 
vity of Indian political organizations. Otir prqvin- 
cial apd rural Associations showed unabated vitality. 
Tl\c questions ^ rouncF ’*whio\> political tigitation 
t mustered its strongest force, were those of the 
periodical migra'iion of our rulers to their mountain 
retreats, the admi.ssion of natives to volunteer service, 
and the reconstitution of Legislative Councils upon 
a representative basis, 'fhe representative constitu- ! 
tion of the municipal and local Boards has proved' 
Intolerable success. ‘It has .certainly given an impetus 


to \Dolitical life amongst the people, and the peopl 
naturally consider that an extension of that principl 
in the administration can only be attended with th 
best results. That the time is ripe for a discreet ad 
vance can scarcely be doubted by any one who .sa\ 
tjie sittings of the National Congress at Calcutt 
which closed with the close of the year.. We wen 
scarcely prepared for the moderation, unanimity an( 
order with which the proc'ccdtngs of the .Congres 
'were conducted under the able presidency of Mr 
Dadabhai Naorojee. 'Phere were assembled larg( 
numbers of delegates from all parts of India, th< 
ffrthest not excepted, and they all conducted them 
selves so thoroughly well, they spoke and argued an( 
deliberated with such m^irked ability that the realiza 
tion of the patriot’s dream of an Indian nationalit; 
is brought well within the range of practical politics 
Indeed, the Congress, as it was the last and great 
est political event of the year in the Indian world, i: 
likewise the consummation and concentration of all th< 
political learning which has so long advanced witl 
such rapid strides. 1 he National Congress is ai 
event of the greatest importance, and "the succes: 
which has attended it is full of good augury for the 
people. It gave the coping stone as it were to suci 
scattered organizaUons as those at Jhinkergatcha 
Lahore, and othc:^ places \yhere thousands are won 
to meet to deliberate on the questions affecting theii 
happiness and prosperity. 

The educational policy of the Government seeniF 
to have come to a head daring the year, and ther^ 
was much deliberation as to how technical education 
could l)e effectively advaitced. But If technic.al edu- 
cation is to march hand in hand with literary educa- 
tion, all we can say is the Government must be pre- 
pared for a great deal more expenditure than it ap- 
pears from all circumstances to be. In tlie meantime, 
two Arts Colleges in Bengal would have been doom- 
ed, but for the lib(M*ality of Maharani Shurnomoyee, 
and the public spirit of the municipality of Midna- 
pore. As ^f Government coiit(!mplated an attack on 
high education, there has been wholesale “ plucking ” 
of candidates at the Entrance Examination of the 
Universities of Calcutta and Bombay. Stern public 
dissatisfaction was evoked by these unprecedented re- 
sults, and a i)ersistent agitation of the subjeict set on 
foot in the press, to which are due perhaps some re- 
forms lately introduced into the system of examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University, at the instance of 
Mr. Cotton and a small band of friends. 

Lor the first time, after some years, it is our pleasure 
to*record a seas(_^i of good crops. There have been 
bumper harvests in Bengal and other parts, despite 
the partial damage done here and there by the floods. 
The prices of food-grains have already gone down, 
and the downward tenderly will be maintained for 
some monilis more. This^ has at last lit up the 
ray;^et’s face with a smile which had not been seen 
for many a day. The struggling middle class would 
also have a pleasant time/of it, were it not for the In- 
come Tax and the other ve.^atious impositions which 
•come in the train of a civilized rule. - " 

Death, as usual, was busy inliigh places, and mid- 
dle and low. Two of our premier Feudatory Princes, 
"who had lived in rivalry alL their lives, continued their 
rivalry, as it were, unto the bitter end. Holkar and 
Scindia died within a few days of each other, ajid 
were followed by the old Maharaja of Cashmere. In 
Cashmere, the succession of the young prince proved 
the signal for a revolution in the administration, the 
Bengali, who is the eyesore of British politicals, falling 
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into discount. Among more minor Chiefs, disa^pe’ar- 
^ of Puclucotta, who squandered his 

substance in every shape in maintaining an Alsatia 
of priests and panders in the Palace, while poor 
SasiiiA SiiASTKY strove to preserve the state by his 
able and enlightened administration. Our loss yi 
Bengal has been of a unique kind. Vernacular litera- 
ture was, as it were, marked lor a special prey, and 
some of « the greatest? lights of the Bengali language 
were snatched away. Akuav Kumar Dutt, who* 
may be stylefl in a sense as the father of Bengali 
literature, D^VARKAN.ATjf Vif)VAiniusAN, the reformer, 
if not the founder, of political journalism in the Ver- 
nacular, and lastly, Raj Krishna Mookerjee, poet, 
linguist, and sociologist, one tifter another went the 
way ol all Hesh, leaving gaps not easily to be supplied. 
The disappearance of the Rev. Mr. C. II. A. Dale, 
who had become like an institution in Calcutta, an^l 
of Pandit Ram Narayan, tlie Punjab Vakil, in the 
hey dey of a promising life’s prime, are also losses 
which have been felt. 

THE EUROPEAN COMPLICATION. 

The fear of a European complication is not allayed so 
long as the throne of Bulgaria is Ceft vacant. An in- 
terregnum is in itself an e\yl, and, ii suffered to con- 
tinue for any length of*time, it is almost sure to prove 
calamitous. The circumstances which caused the 
vacancy in that country, an* too fresh to neetl more 
lhan a passing notice here. What Russian valour and 
money had succeeded in scv(jring from the Ottoman 
Empire, was fornled into awtonomies by the united 
wisdom of Europe, ancl Prince Alexander was 
the child of fortune selected to rule over Bulgaria. 
Somehow or other, this Prince incurred the dis- 
pleasLirtt of the C/ar, and was one niglit suddenly 
kidnapped from his capital, to the surprise of all Eu- 
rope. Though sufferred at last to return to his sub- | 
jects, he was permitted no longer to rule over them. 
A pressure too great for him to bear lef^ him only 
one course to adopt, and that was the resignation of 
his kingship. He rc:si^gned and a Reg(!ncy at present 
carries on the affiirs of the state. It is now more 
• than a month that IVince Alexander abdicated his 
throne, yet notjuiig definite seems to have bc!(‘n done 
to appoint his successor. One candidate after an- 
other was nominated, hut no selection has yet b(?en 
made. It would ^seem that the Sobranji — the Par- 
liament of ^Bulgaria — was willing and prepar(.*d to ac- 
cept any Candidate whom Russia might put forward 
and whom Europe would recognize^ And yet why 
is the •vacancy not J'llled up, and tire cause of 
anxiety, which has been exercising the minds of Pai- 
ropean statesmen for sometime past, removed ? We 
fear it is not for want of an eligible prince favorable to 
Russian. interests that the*^nterregnum is not put an 
end to. It'Would not be difficult for the Czar fo 
name a candidate who *enjoys his entire confidence 
and will be acceptable to th(\ European Powers. The 
truth, is that other objects* than the election of a mere 
friendly I’rince have determined the Czar to prolong 
the interregnum, and^ until he ffets guarantees for 
securing, these objects, the vacant is not likely to 6e 
soon filled up. 

Ever since the days of Peter the Great, the real 
foqnder t)f the Russian lAmpire, the Muscovite policy 
has been to speedily extend the Russian domination 
both iTi*Asia and in Europe, so as to arrive finally at 
the goals of the national ambition. One of these 
goals is ^Constantinople. That ^bright posses- 


sion ice-bound Russia dfas ever coveted with 
no unnatural ea^criu^s. ^bhe has already absorbed 
in her vast Empire sonle of the fiiirest provinces 
once owned by Turkey ; anil every reader of the 
European history knows that the expansion of Rfissia 
in the South East of ICurope is muhing more or less 
than the dismemberment of -the Ottoman Punpire. 

I hat P^mpire has already shown signs of decadence. 
Her countilsare no longer guided by that consummate 
wisdom and statesmanship which was tile admiration 
of the Christian Sovereigns, ---her arifis no longer sus- 
tained by that diu*ing valour and soaring genius which 
struck terror to Juirope. A succession of alien minis- 
ters and generals betrayed her co^lfidencc! anxl helped 
to reduce her to the state in which we now see her. 
I'urkey’s loss was Russia’s gain ; and the Sick Man 
would have expired long ago but for iIk*, inte’rference 
of some European Powajrs in his behalf. It is 
Z’ Etat Otlo»ta)t and the hcHc villc of CoNstantine 
which the Moscovite covets, and the pre‘sent crisis in 
Bulgaria offers a convenient opj)ortun*itY for securing, 
a free passage to thaf’devotcnl city. “ 1 Ic .^demands, 
therefore, that before he submits tiu; name’ of any 
candidate, the Sobranji shall authorise t^ Regency 
to place Russian officers at the hi^ad of the Bulgarian 
Army, and to transfer to the Czar the control of Bul- 
garian foreign policy. Once armed with these, ,two 
concessions, the Emperor will feel safe, for no Prinfce 
could then either confederate the B.ilkan States, or 
direct his troops to resist the passage of a Russian 
army through the mountains so nearly made impas- 
sable by SuLiEMAN Pasha.’' 

'Phe present political situation of Pairope is more 
than ever favorable to the accomplishment the 
C/ar wishes. 1 he late unhappy I’ l'anco-German war 
has for ever scattered to the winds what ^vas once* 
known as the B.ilance of Power in Juirope. Since' 
that Epochal (ivent, the Great Powers have armed 
themselves to the very teeth and beyond their means. 

1 hey fear one another, and arej aj)pi’t“hensive of thi! 
outbreak of hostilities among themselves. 'Phe re- 
cent increase of hc^r .army clearly shows that Germany 
is ill at ease for fear of I'rance ; while the separation 
of Alsace .and Lorraine has bei ojiu! a worse \Va^(T- 
loo for Gallic vanity, .and probably a thorn in the 
fl'sh in the l^rench body politie too. By her recent war 
with Prussia and by the formation of the (uTman Con- 
federation, the position of Aiistri.i is now no longer 
what it was before. Jingland does not ht presenl 
retain that ascend, incy whicli sheSHot long .ago m.-^in- 
tained in European politics. By her unification, 
which sh(i owes to the genius of Count Cavour and 
to the assistance of NAErtLEON 111, Italy h.as gained 
immensely in im[)octaMce .among thl^ ’ luiro[)ean Pow- 
ers and is courted iSy them as a [powerful ally. 'Piirkey 
is still lookerd upon as a resp(!ctal>le Pqvver, but, Iidl to 
her own resources, she can hardly cope with her 
colossal neighbour. Such being the [>olitical .stifte 
of Europe, the Czar, owing to hVs vast resources and 
magnificont army, is the veritable inastc!!* of the situa- 
tion ; and, as such, no one dares to touch his suscepti- 
bilities. liven the great Bismarck watches with vigf- 
lance and almost with fear, 5 }gainst any occu/rencc 
which might induce Ruf^sia to strike up an alliance with 
France in view of a European lixplosi^on. Under such 
circumstances, it seems unwisdom, on the part of the 
Bulgarian Regency to send deputation to England or 
to any other Piuropean J'ower, to court alliance 
/or opposing the dem.ands of Russia. We fear th.at, 
in the end, their prudence will gel; the better of their 
patriotism and induce th’eiti to submit to the demands. 
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cif the Czar, and thus spiwe the world of the conse- 
quences of a war which we shudder at to think. _ 

THE NATIONAE INDIAN CofjGRESS, 1886. 

First Pubmc ^iiiiTiNC of thk DtLF«Aifc8. 

Tli^ first public meeting of llic delegates who liaJ arrived in 
Calcutta from various parts of India to take part in the discussions 
of the National Congress* took ^lacc on Monday the lyih Decem- 
ber, at 3 in the afternoon, at thci own Hall. The assemblage was 
a very large r>ne, the following being among those present : — 

Kai Kiinja Lull Banerjee Bahadur, Babu Naretidra N.«h Sen, Mr. 

R. D. Mehta, Mr. H. M. Riistoinji, Babu Proiab Chunder Mo/um- 
dar, Mr. N. N. Ghoi^-, the Hon. Kally Nath Mittcr, Mr. Robert 
Knight, Mr. U. C. Ka«t.igiri, Mr. Jotendra Nath Roy Chowdhry, 
Mr. Jogesh Chunder Dutt, Mr. P. C. Mullick, Mr. H. C. Mullick, 
Mr. Janaki Nath • (;hosal, Mr. Jagannath ^hannah, Maharaja 
Jotendro ^'lohun 'Fagtnt^ Raja Rajendra Narain Deb Bahailur, Dr. 
RaJendjalala Mitra, Bal)u Durga Churn Law, Dr. Mohendro Lai 
Sirc.ir, Halm Shama Charan J^aw, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Mr. A. O. 
Hume, Baba |otemlro Nath 'Fagore, the Hon. A. M. Bose, Mr. W. 
C. Bonncr%-e, Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, Mr. K. M.Chatfcrji, 
Dr. 'frailokya ,Narh IV^ittr.i, Kumar Nil Krishna, Kum.ir Binai 
Krishna, the^Hon. Peary M<duni Mukerji, Babcjo Joy Kisscn Mooker- 
jee, Baboo Raj Kooniar Sarbadhicary, Babo(i Soorendro Nath 
Bannerjee, Mr. Monmohnn (ihosh. Rajah Ram Pal Singli, Mr. 

^Chandra Varkar, Nawab Rc/a Ali Klukn (Oudh), the Hon’blc 

S. Sub’ramanya Tyer, the Hon’ble DaeWbhai Mr. Anand 

Cllitrlu, Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer (Ki). IhnJuJ^ S>cc. 

'The Hon. S.Subramania Iyer,(Madras), proposed that Rai Rajen- 
dralala Mitra, ft-L., C.I.E., do take the chair, pending the election 
of a President. 'Fhe motion was seconded by Mr. Chandra Vaikar 
(Bombay), and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in opening the piocccdings, said that the first duty 
he hfiil to perform on the present occasion was to receive and wcl- 
co*nc the delegates who hail ariived from dilFercnt provinces to take 
part in their delibeffiif)ns. It wa.s a most gratifying duty, and he 
most gladly weLomed those gDuleni'ii to that meeting and to Cal- 
cutta. In the name of his eolkagucs who had organised this Con- 
gress he repeated the welcome and in the name of the citizens of 
Calcutta he begged to tender them their most cordial thanks for the 
frank manner in whith they had extended their riglit hands, and the 
cordial manner in which they had responded to the invitation. It 
had been the dream of his life to see the scattered units ol his race 
coalesce and act together, that, instead of living merely as indivi- 
'duaU. thevTnight some day be able to band together and to live as a 
nation. (Cheers). In that nieering he beheld the evidence of such 
an occurrence, and he hoped tlio nati(*n would not be far distant. 

It might not be left to him to realise the sight, but it was gratifying 
to all to SCO assembled there dek'g.iies from the north, the south, the 
ca^l, and llio west, all Indians anxious to join in deliberating lor the 
good of the coiitury. 'I'Iutc was a time when their forefathers 
lived as a single lace. Circumstancc.s led to th<'ir disruption and 
k'^pt them apart, ami if wa^. ilu reforc, not a martcr of small re- 
joicing that the) should liave suiiiiountcd difliculties and met m- 
getker. In his cniluisiasm for his race he had forgotten the Maho- 
nijd.iii geiulcmeii who liad graced that meeting. They were as 
vveK'onie as his own people and he looked upon their presence that 
day as a guatantC'’ tliat the, was truly a National Congress, 

Different lliev were in onj’iii, manners, religion, and customs, but 
they were not the less members of the same race. (Cheers). 'Fhey 
were subjeers of tin- sani • sovetri'o, and tlu-ir good or oRril depend- 
ed entirely upon the stai^of the Go\crnmeiu and the laws which 
were passed in. lli'is lonntrv. Whate\er was beneficial to the Maho- 
medan was cquany so to tl\e Hindu, and whatever was injurious to 
tlv former wa^ cipi.iUy injuiious to the latter. Could they then say 
*thcv were not eipiallv interested m\ the welfa^L: of the coantry ? 
Nations weie mn made of mh ts, but ol uihis in t^ne poliijeal band. 1 
TlKV^A’ere of lln- s.ume political band, and f-iuiefore constituted one 
nation. IF' dw k upon t!ii. a; the da\s n of a bitt H’ and purer day ! 
for India. He lonl^v* 1 upon this as a ijuickening ol the n.arional life. 
Hcnccfoitli he hoped tfiev would all li’. e as a nation, united one and 
r 11 « to promote the welfare of tlieir inotlKr land. It was absurd fo 
suppose’ there would be a ^oifeet union. A greit deal haTl been 
written lately about the impiopri«.ty of this Congress, Scand.'dous 
absurd stoiies had been” told again-vt tiicin of their bclrig ar disaffected ' 
people, of their being depnident on wirepullers, and professional 
agitators. 'Fhev would not «ay a word about those' who termed 
them liisloyal. But there were othcr^ who were kimler in tltcir^onc. 
and th^refVne mor ' iyjuiious 'io their action. 'Fhey had bc^ n told 
the'y weie tr) mg to force the hands of^the (lovernmcnt. lie did 
not clearly uiulerstuml this, lie had oceassioually cut in at a hand 
at whist, and lie iliai in certain positions, it was an object to 

tolcc the hand of an opponent. But were they really forcing the 
hands of their opp')i\cfts the (iovernment Did they really look 
upon the Governm III as their (^pponciu } Did the Governmetn 
dc.sirc that someihing should be kept secret and aw'ay from 
the public? No— thos’ who said so libelled the Govcinment.* 

Again, they were t‘‘t-'y. should have confidence in the 


polity &( the Government. Away with such an announcement. 
Never have a policy of confidence. If they had full confidence in. 
the Government they could not adopt a policy or the semblance of a 
policy. They had perfect confidence in the Government, and there- 
fore it was absurd to talk of a policy of semblance. Government had 
already adopted a resolution for an enquiry. Did they for a mt^ent 
believe that in assembling there that day they were in any way 
foPbstallirig the decision of the Government ? Government had said 
the Public Service Commission was of a judicial chalacter, and that 
the whole business would depend upon the evidence produced before 
it. Tlie meeting of the Congress was intended to pfepa^c evidence, 
%nd not to forestall the Government. There were some other argu- 
ments used, but all were of the same stamp. Thc^ subjects which 
the Congress woulj deal with ^vcrc of a varied character. The 
first woiiid be the reconstitution of the Councils. Jdc looked upon 
thU as the corner stone of the whole fabric of the political constitu- 
tion. Nothing could be done, nothing could be said, nothing could 
be advantageous as long as thes® councils retained their present con- 
stitution. All other things dwindled into littleness when placed 
beside this preliminary question of the reformation of the Councils. 
Time was when the old Councils existed ; when there was no re- 
presentation, and when laws were promulgated from the closed doors 
of the Council Chamber. But a&cr that Government wanted co- 
operation, and the first step taken w^ to bring in a gentleman of 
experience and of judicial light and leading. This was a poor sub- 
stitute, and the Council felt it to be utterly worthless, and the Coun- 
cils under which they lived came into existence, and were a great 
improvement upon the former. They had several representatives, 
but the evil was that these representatives were not representatives 
of anybody but themselves. They represented no one but their own 
good interest. They were consulted, but consulted more for orna- 
mentation than usefulnAs. Some again were dummies, some 
took up the lAlcof apka^vaste^ but all these w’crc not the men they 
wanted. They wer<^ not livinfl unjer a national Government 
but under a foreign idiocracy. Foreign rulers, differing in habits, 
language, and everything that divided humanity into different 
sections, could not possibly dive into the feelings of their hearts 
and aspirations. It was impossible for them to do so. With re- 
ference to this question, there was one point which should never be 
forgotten, and that was the right to interpellation. At present, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of the Government, there wai 
no interchange of opinions. People •were only l,cft to guess what* 
the other side thought after the Government had spoken on one side. 
Next there came the important matter of the Public Service ques- 
tion. In all parts of the world nations governed themselves. Now 
young men had to go 9,000 miles away from thclrTiomes at the age 
of sixteen to pass examinations, and too often they were ruined. 
Canada was governed by Canadians without their having to go to 
England to get educated ; the same filing was done at the Cape, the 
same in Australia and. Ceylon, and what was true of this was cijnally 
true of other countries. He would not go into all the other subjects 
whkh would be dealt with by the Congress, but would close by 
simply urging that in whatever they did, in whatever they said, of 
whatever they complained, they shoukl bear in mind that moderation 
was of the utmost importance. Let all speeches and resolutions be 
moderate in tone. (Loud cheers.) 

Bahii Jov Kisum Mookerjee rose and said.— -I have the honour to 
move that Mr. Naoroji be elected President of ftic Congress. I do 
not think that, because our Parsi friends did iw the high honour to 
elect our distinguished countryman, Mf. W’. C. Bonnerjee, a.', Presi- 
dent of the Congress held last year at Bomt')ay, we are bound to 
reiurn the compliment by electing a Parsi gentleman to the chair at 
the present Congress. But happily, we have in M*. Naoroji a 
gci^tleman who would do honour to any assembly over which he 
might be called upon |p preside. Warm devotedness to his country, 
a lit'e spent in »rtive participation in cyery public movcmcilt for her 
wcUar.’, distinguished .ibiliiies, and singular, model aliori bo^h in aspi- 
ration and expression, — what more could be desired in one whom we 
wish to guide the deliberations of the Congress ? The task before 
him is far fnmi^a difiieult or disagreeable one. The assembly over 
which we request him to preside is not one composed of village Par- 
nells met together for the purpose of giving vent to disloyal feelings 
or expressing discontent with the Government of the country, but to 
take advantage of the Jubilee year to give expression to our feelings 
of loyalty to the throne, to ofFc/ thanksgiving and prayer for the 
incalculable benefits which have be^cn conferred on us by her Gra- 
•cious Majesty ^ Government, and to ky at the foot of the throne our 
humble suggestions for the iniprov'cm^nt of those administrative 
measures which have notlicpt pace with the spread of education and 
^cruightenment and with progress of the country. No wonder 
that objects such as these should have drawn together distinguished 
gentlemen from all parts ol the epuntry, when you find a blind old 
man ot seventy-nine, bending under the infirmities ot %gc. taking a 
part in your deliberations. * 

Naw.tb Rc/a Ali Khan, President of the Riffa-i-Am, ^ucknow, 
sccontlcd the proposal and made a speech in Hindustani which, after 
he had spoken, was translated into English by Mr. Hamid Ali Khan. 
It was to the cllect that in the province from whence th^ speaker came 
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Mohamcdans and Hindus lived in perfect accord. His coming frcyii 
a distance of 600 miles was to show that the Muhomedans there had 
the deepest sympathy with the objects the present meeting had in 
view. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji then rose amid mucli cheering, and said 
that he need hardly tell them how sincerely thankful he was for 
being placed in that position of honour. He must say he felt ex® 
cccdingly proud as well as highly flattered at the compliment that 
had been paid him. This Congress was an event of the utmost 
piosssiblc importance. Here ijicy had assembled together all classes 
and communifics, an event which, even in the halcyon days of the 
old Hindu or Mahomedan Emperors, was never known. This was 
an occasion to which the past was as nothing. On it depended their 
future ; whether ^t would be glorious* or inglorious* rested iif their 
hands. It was their good loriuiic that they lived tinder a rule whicii 
made it possible for them to meet in this manner. Here they met 
under the British Government, to say whatever was in their minds 
without the least hesitation. (Cheers). Such a tiling was possible 
under British rule only. Was this Congress one of sedition or re- 
bellion against the Cjovcrnment ? (Loud cries of “ no, no, no*’); or 
was it another stone on the foundation and building of that empire ? 
(Cries of “yes, yes.”) 'I'he Congie^ represented security to life aiuU 
property under the British rule«in India. British rule and British 
masters had taught fcliem to uifderstand what they were, and what 
their futute political aims ought to be. It was to them they owed 
their education, becai’sc they were sincere in their declaration, made 
half a century ago, that India was placed by Providence in their 
hands to administer beneficially. All were aware that that rule was 
a great blessing to India. They had been brought from darkness 
into light. Under the Asiatic rule the political condition was the 
pieoplc for the King, while under this free Ckivernment the rule was 
the king for the People. This was the tiew lesson learnt after 
thousands of years. Had the Government belied* in what they now 
said ? Did they say the Indians were loyal to that rule ? 'Phey 
did, and the reasons were gratitude and self interest. With re- 
ference to this point the speaker went on to quote a rcmaik of 
Lord Ripon, that what was good for India was gooil for England, 
^riie speaker then quoted another remark of Sir Barile Frere’s to the 
elfect tliat even the educated classes iii.the country were well afTccted 
towards the Govcrnmcivt. He next quoted from a despatch to the 
Secretary of State in which it wat stated that the people accepted 
the Britiah rule witKout any need to an appeal to arms, because the 
Ciovernment did justice, and because much material good had been 
done to the country. That at once settled the question that the 
(jovernment bcirevcd that the people were loyal. 


Turning then to the objects of the .Congress, the speaker combated 
the idea that it should turn its attention to matters of social reform. 
'Fhere were many subjects oL social refoim which demanded atten- 
tion, but these would bo haiullod at the proper time and place. 'Plie 
Congress had met as political body. Advisedly they had met to- 
gether to represent to their rulers theirjpolitical rights. It must be 
understood that this Congress was not a social Congress, but one' lor 
the discussion of political reforms and for laving^ before their rulers 
what tlicy wanted politically. 'Fhe ^cakcr then, with these pre- 
liminary remarks, went ini») and discussed the work of the past Con- ’ 
gress. Since then some progress had been i^^ade. 'Fhe first request 
^to give them a Ro)al Commission was refused, but a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed instead, so tliat they were not quite dis- 
appointed. Another resolution was one in wlnich they asked lor 
Legislative Councils for the N.-W. P., tin* Panjab, and Oudh. Tin* 
N.-W. P., had got one; and it was to be lumped that the other pro- 
vinces would also be ^lisfied. The Public Servict Commission was 
now sitting, aiul that proted that the Gdverninent wer*' sincere. 
7'hc speaker then went in iletail into the concessions made Iw the 
I CLivcrnmeiit from 1S34 up to iS;;8 when the Oucen’s Proclamation 
I was issued. This brought him tf> the quemion of the inlj-oduction 
I of llie elective principle into the Councils. In this^ one more ad- 
I vance hail been made since the last Congiess^as they were trying to 
j place before their rulers what they thimghi was possible U^r tlte in- 
i iroduction of representative election into the C()uncils. 'I’he speaker 
' then went on to enlarge on the necessity there was for India to be 
I represented in Parliament i the extreme poverty of tlic people of. 
j India, the excessive cost of ftlc foreign agency in India. He con- 
I eluded by saying that they had S('en what the last Congress ^^id, and 
j he hoped they would meet together again next year iiwA c»)ngratulate 
j themselves upon further progress in reference to lift resolutions 
1 which they had passed and would pass this vc.ir. 

I Mr. Naoroji then read a telegram from Haidarabad in which the 
J Mahoincdans of that city expressed entire sympathy with llte objects 
! of tlie Congress, and deeply regretted that llndr Calcutta Mahq- 
medan brethren were holding off. 'I'hey trusted they would still 
)oin. 11c alsf) stated he hail received several telegrams both from 
iiindus and Mahoincdans fiom different parts of India, expressing in 
the same manner sympathy with the objects of the Congress. 

He also announced tliat the Committees of the Congress would 
meet fur tlie next three da}s in the rooms of the Biilish Indian 
Association to consider and discuss scvcial matters and rcsnluiions. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was piopi^scd by Maharaja Sir 
jotendro Mohun 'Fagorc and seconded by Babcjo joy Ki'sen 
Mookcrjco. Hearty cheers were then gi\en for the Oucen-Empicss, , 
the Viceroy and the President. The meeting then icrminateik* ^ 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

0/ the Co)nfnissioni'r'i of the Toion^of Cahutta 

Will lu: ulld at thk 'Pown H \ll, 

on Thurstiiiy^ the 6th January jSS/^, at j P. M. 

Busixisf; TO HE I’.kOECIlT rOKWAKl). 

*1. Baboo Oiiiriton.ith Milter to move tliat 
the C'oinmissioijcrs ilo ifionsider tlie orders 
passed at the Meetuif^ held on tlie 3uLh S( j) 
lember, sanrtioning the ronstnirtion of a jute 
^godown at No. 5S Niinlollah (i]iat .Sheet. 

2. The Chaii man to ^nove tliat the Coin- 
inisbioriers pioceod to appoint fiom among 
their number a. Town ('oimeil and .Standing 
and Special tL’ommittees, as the peiiod for 
which the present iiiembeis were appointed, 
xvill expire on the 7lh January. 

3. Rcconinvendation by the •fown Cornu il 
that the J^esolution referred bai k to them 
“that the Submban C'ommissioncMs be tc- 
quesled to pay half the expense for iclief ron- 
neclions with the main sewer in Ciinilar Road 
for suburban nikassi drain, for wifflh an es- 
timate amounting to Rs. 1,207 sanctioned, ’ 
be confirmed, 

4. To confirm the proerpdin;|6 of the Water 
Supply Extension Coinmiuee, at Meetings 
held on the lylh November and iqil^ I)e?t:cinber. 

5. To confirm the proceedings of the 
Bustee and 'fank Coinmiitee, at Meetings held 
on the 23id 'November and iqfh December. 

6. To consider certain suggestions of tire 
Special Committee appointed to consider the 
new draft Municipal Bill, at a Meeting held on 
the 3rd December. 

7. To poflfirm the proceedings of the Town 
Council, at Meetings held on the 20th and 27111 
Novembeif 4th, nth and i8ih December. 

ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Secretary to the Corpot a(i’on. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 


Latest Designs in Gold Bangles. 


'Vhe Ac’i^n Bangle, (England) 

... Rs. 

f)0 

'Vhe Viiislle Bangje, (.Si oll.ind) 

„ 

(iU 

'Vhe Shamioc.k B. ingle, flrel.indj 

„ 

60 

I'he Lotus Bangle, (India) 

... ,, 

60 

'Vhe l*'oiget-me-nol B. ingle 

... ,, 


'Hie Indian Bamboo Bangle 

... ,, 

3 “ 

The \'ii tori;i Ban;de 

... ,, 

loo 

The Cleop.iti.a .Signet B. ingle 

... ,, 

5*1 

Vhe Mtigic 'Vuisi Bangle 


1 85 

I'he Flexible Ciiib Bangle 

... ,, 

>15 

'Vhe Etruscan B.ill ILingle 

... ,, 


Vhe (iood Luck B.iftgle ... 


54 

The Oi^nt.'d Onyx B.mgle 

... ,, 

qo 

The Flexible (iold and IM.itinnm T’ 


too 

'I’he “ Mascotie” Diamond IFslioc 

flangle,, 

on 

'Fhe Scotch Blaid B. ingle 

... ,, 

Hu 


• The ahoiu' arc ca^h quotatinu'i. 


lns}io<?t foil rtiviL^cl. 

HAMILTON' & CQ... 

CALC U'l'T.A. 

FOR SATF. 

STEAM ENGINES AND STEAM 
LAUNCHES. 

For good and t In ap Steam Lauru hes, for 
Steam F.ngim s to woik Oil and Flour or Sookey 
Mills, apply to 

WATT MACKENZIE & CO., 

Secbporc (j/iaf Roatt^ lloxorah^ Heni^at. 

A trial is .ill th.il is in*t‘ded to convince the 
piirchasfM th.il this is irfic best and cheajicsi 
depot m India. 


THE EASTERN TRADING CCMPiNY 

/ 'ru utf Stf /.. ficj rn.e I an. ^ 

( 111* M'slhl , E. I.ONDhN. 

I N I )EN 'VS CM-' uieil with ^ihtj ijreaiest rar^. 

and proinptiiude, ami all goods pnix ha-icd 
dirci't from tlu* lead mg*M amifai ini ei s at the 
t lH“:ipf*st r.ites, ( oinini ,sion .t poi rent, ami 
.ill discounts allowed. Maiuifai luiei s’ Invo^f.rs 
sent. 

'Die ICisiorn 'ri.ading ('onitciny undertake 
the* ICC ov (TV of dcbt-i 01 claims of any soi » 
.'I'piiiisl people in I'dyd.mcl. Commission 5 pei 
(’em. on amount rerovc.! I'd. and they do not 
•dial '0‘ an \ thing if not ( e- Tnl 

Consignments rereiveri of all kincts of l*direi.o; 
nrodnee such as SiJl:s, f .ashmeie, Keallcei 
liold .ind Silv(‘r g.of*^, ” 

In D1 N I s .SOLIC I I !■ I). 

ORISSA COASTING STEAlVl”. 
IsmVIGATlON Co. Lcl., 

FOR IfO/J/)A V HXn'R S 10 Xfsrs. 

rjuil'. above Com]),iny’‘-,‘ Sle.imer “'Vyione ’ 
I- affords a plea-.. ml aiu!' shoit Sea Trip to 
(.'haiulb.illy and bai k, flu* loiirney ocnipying 
four d.a>s only, 'fins .Ste.imer h;is exc'elleni 
a< ' oinniocl.it imi .and got)d '(’.able. Leaves Cab 
rntla evciy Weehiesd.iy and ilUiihs on 
Satuiclay. ^ , 

In (’onpincliqn with this Steamer the Com- 
pany’s Steam Lannvhes and Barges fly between 
Lhandbally and Cuttack, affording an oppor- 
innity to passen.geis foj- ilie through liip to 
Ciittac-k^ind back. • 

V • • • RAMKISSEN,, 

23, Strand Road. Manayini^ Ai^cnt. 

THE INDIAlSl jurist". 

1887. 

Rs. S, Quarterly. Rs. 10, II. ilf- Yearly. 

Iniium y//^ /v/ Office, .M.idras. 
VEST & CO, 

Ayen/s. 
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GREAT EASTERN -HOTEL 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

cALcvrrj. : 


leae. 

A 

The Company have opened their Jirst shipment 
of the Season's Coons suitable f^r presents. 


XMAS AND NEW, YEAR CARDS. 

An extensive iiiul vnricd selection (>f tlic most 
altr.'ictive designs in I’liish, S.iliii, 1 ‘oirclain, 
&r., to suit all tastes ami a^es. 

Fences froiTi one* arma L(j Rs. 6 c‘u<;li. . 

FANCY (|OODS 

(Jf every <lcsriij)ii()n, both useful and oina- 

r 

mental - irn liulinjj : - 

AI.IUkMS from \W 4-8-0 to Ks. 25 each. 

Leather Writing Desks. 

, Despatch Boxes. 

Jewel Cases. 

^ VVItKKR WOKK'IiASKKTS ^new ili.ip»s)- 
STT!I)KNTS’ CASK.S. 

PURSES. 
u COMPANIONS. 

iMioro rUAMKS- 

PIPES, CIGAR AND CIGARETTE 
CASES. 

'MKEKSCIIAUM I'll'KS. a splendid as- 
sortment, silvei -mounted or pi lin, rai vetl heads, 
&c., See. All waiianteil best Meeischaum. 

ni^lAR I’lI'ItS. Our stork of these is the 
lai^est in India. Ibices from As, 12 to Rs. 20 
each. 

Cir.AK AND CKiAKKlTK CA.SE.S— In 
solid leathcr-”Calf, Russia, and Morocco. All 
Ibices. 

TOYS I TOYS 1 1 

A If.aKnifircnt and ceitainly (me of the larq^ost 
and vanicd assoitment of Mec lianK.a! and Or- | 
clinary 'J’oys impoiied into this ('ounliy to .SUIT 
Younj' Folks of all aj;es. Amongst these we 
may mention 

ROCKING HORSES (of air^izos), 

POLE HORSES, 

WlIKKL BARROWS, 

DONKFA'S ON WMKFF.S, 

PFKAMBIM.ATORS, 
Bo\*es of Soldiers, Ibigmes, 'I'l.iins, Money 
Boxes, M oiilh Oig.'ins, Musical Boxes, 'Frum- 
pet'i, 'r.imboui nies, Anim.ds of all kinds, 'Fea 
Sets, ’Foilet Baskets, Dinner Sets, Stables, 
Boxes of 'Foys, and ulhcis loo lunneroiis to 
detail. 

DOLLS! DOLLSII 
dbcessed doll^i 

. WAX DOLLSII 

Unbreakable Dolls, Boicelains Dolls, Rag 
•Dolls, vNc. • 

All prn.cs, and to sUl'l Clnldien of all ag^s^. 

•- • - V 

Orders by the Vioe-Chauoellor aud Syn- 
dicate of the Calcutta University- 

NOTICi:. 

• 

It is hereby notified *for general in- 
fotm.ation iluit .a CVm vocal ion of the 
University of CaltuUd* foV conferring; 
dc^iices will be held at the Senate 1 louse, 
Collcg,c Street, on Saturday, tjie Sth 
Januai^’, at 3 f.m. * ‘ *c s 

Graduates of tlie University in*' Ac- 
ademic costume aje admissible on pre- 
.senlini; themsclve.s at, tlie Senate Hou.se 
at*2 1 *.M. 

CII.ARI.KS fl. T.WVNKY, 

Oj/'j;-. A'i[!;is(ntr. 

Si'.NATE HoLISK, 

7'//e zis^HjlH^nw/tbcr, iSSO. 


NOTICE. 


The imdcpmcntioned surplus lands no longer required by the Commissioners for the Town 
of Calcutta, will be put up for sale by public auction, at the Municipal Office, on Monday, the 
17th Jan nary* 1 887, at noon. 


ot No. 

Locality. 

Area more or less. 


• 

B. K. 

Ch. 

S. ft. 

lA 

Land in front of No. 126 Upper 
Circular Road ... ,... 

t 

0 0 


0 

iB 

Do. „ *125 -L 

0 0 

5 

20 

iC 

Do. „ 124 „ 

0 0 

6 

20 

2 

Do. on the cast of No. 74 

Grey Street 

0 0 

6 

0 

3A 

Ward No. 3. 

Fillod-up drairtin fioiit of No. Co 
Giey Stieet 

0 0 

• 

I 

• 

3 b 

Do. „ No. 62 „ 

0 0 

• 

^3 

3C 

Do. south of No. Ci „ 

0 0 

4 

6 

4 

Ward No. 5. 

Surplus land No. 27 Prosunno C. 
Tagore’s Street 

0 0 

, 

40 

5 

Do. in front of No. 3 jora- 

bagan Street 

f 

« 

0 0 

* 

6 

, 4 

6 

Do. „ No. 5 „ 

0 0 

0 

36 

7 A 

Surplus footpath in front of No. 29 
Prosunno C. Tagore’s Street 

0 0 

7 

23 

7 B 

Do. „ No. 30 „ 

0 0 

.7 

10 

7 C 

Do. „ No. 31 „ 

0 0 

IS 

.29 

7 D 

Do. „ No. 32 

0 0 

4 

6 

7 K 

Do. „ No. 33 „ 

0 0 

1 

4 I 

8A 

Do. „ No. 4 „ 

0 0 

3 

to 

8B 

Do. „ No. 5 „ 

0 0 

3 

19 

9 

Land on the south pf No. 367 Up- 
per Chiipore Road ... ^ 

0 I 

6 


10 

Ward No. 8. 

The north-west corner of No. 16- 1 
Cliampalola Lane 

0 I 

0 

0 

1 1 

No. 9 Chunam Gully ... 

0 I 

8 

0 

1 2 

Ward No. 9. 

Land on the north of No. 18 Raj- 
ch under Sen’s Lane ... 

0 I 

4 

28 ■ 

13A ' 

^ Do. south of No. 36-3 Okhil 
Mislry’s Lane 

0 I 

13 

20 

13B 

Do. „ No. 36 .. 

0 0 

6 

30 

13 

Ward No. 10. • 

Land on the east of No. 3 Warris 
Hagan Lane 

1 

0 0 

12 

• 

0 

•15 

Do. west of the bathing Plat- 
form at Warris Bagan • ' 

• 

0 0 

14 

• 0 

16 

•^Vard No. 14. 

Lan^ at Newgypooker depot No. 59 
Jaun B^zar Street 

0 4 

*3 

42 * 

17A 

Do. on the east of No. 34 


$ 

• 


Newgypooker West Lane 

0 3 

12 


71B 

Do. „ No. 36 „ 

° *3 

12 

0 • 

18 

Do. „ 32 „ 

oh 

13 

0 

19 

I’illcd up draifl on the South of No. 

8 Dult’s Lane 

0 0 

8 

0 

20 

Ward No. 15. 

Land on east of No. 12 McLeod St. 

0 0 

6 

40 

21 

Do. No. 14 „ 

0 0 

3 

40 

22 

Do. west of No. 9 „ 

0 o \ 

>3 

40 


RliMARKS. 
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CALCUTTA, SAtURDAY, JANUARY 8, 18S7. 


^lic ^cch 


N O less than 402 persons are no\v*rcported to have died at the People’s 
Park Fair at Madras on^fhe closing day of the e.^pired year. The 
fire was no work oT arson, but is leported by the Police to be the result 
of pure accident. Most of the deaths are due to panic. The people 
crowded at two gateways, although two more were available. 

The Governor and Lady Boukke \isitcd the persons taken to the 
hospital. His Excellency suggested the Sheriff to call a meeting in 
aid of the sulTercrs. 

* * 

* • 

Wednesday, the i6ih February 18S7, has been recommended as the 
day for celebrating the Oueeifs Juffilee. 

« * 

Towards the end of Ihis month, a meeting will be held in connection 
with the Lady Durforin’s Fund, The Indian contribution fiom ist 
October to 3ibt Dcccmbet 1886, amounts to Rs. 4,064. We make 
the last aimoiinccmenwfiec — our poor mile in aid of the F'und. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the N. 
next week, on a visit to the Viceroy. 


W. Provinces comes to Calcutta 


Baboo Asutosh Mookerjle, m. a., f. r. a. s.. Prem Chand Roy 
Chand .Student, has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, for his mathematical contributions to that body. A meic 
B boo m his own country, after all. 

• 

The Public Service Commission have broken into Sub-Committees, 
and hold c\aminations sevenUly in several di.stiirls. That may be a 
onvenience to the members, but will it Ije carrying out the c(immission 
Lrictly ? The Commission may as well draw up theii final report on the 

.ritteii answeis of ^le 184 (juestions circulated, 

# 

• # * 

Pts distance lends encJianlrnSnt to the view, the Poet has long since 
Ling. And, indeed, a very small dose seems enough in that behalf, 
dten we find ,thc Bchar Jlcrahl and the other business infoim its 
eader.5— 

“Raja Hrendra Krishna Deb Bahadur ih^ famous Zemindar of 

Jengal died on • 

Every proptisition has its exceptions, even the statement that makes 
Jeath a leveller not excepted. Our lamented Sobhabazar Reis could 
carcely derive moic glory by being than he has. done by ceasing — at 

he hands of an enlightened prcs 5 » • 

•• # • 

* # 

)UAUGIITS of* the pure well of English undcfilcd stand a good 
hance of defilement from the devils of the press. But when the 
everage itself is a bo<^us aft'air, or at least a decocted and doctored 
rink,. of various linguistic ingrcdTcius, what will the imps not reduce 
t to 1 Indeed, between the imps above and the imps below — l^etwceii 
he composers and the compositors — the lit(M-ary and the more mccha- 
lical labourers- the thing is often changed out of recognition. Often 
he result is funny beyond expectation. Sometimes it is grave beyonef 
udurance. All other times, it is simply “ proper.” The following, 
t’hich \vg read in the same paper, belongs to the last category— 

“A -London correspondent writes:— ‘The Royal commission on 
^urrei^ftyfquestion commenced its sitting last week. Its proceeding are 
>1 cancerja and consequently newspaper representatives are not admit' 
cd.” 


In canter^ to be sure. It may be dcvelish dog Latin, but it is sound 
scriptuial scntimc'nt. If it has any meaning, the iiispiicd wiiler or 
rather his presenter, in the press, may wel^ be supjiosed to* anathe- 
matise gold. Who docs not lemcmbfr the divine proclaiyation against 
the plutocr-ats how the camel will sooner pass through the eye of a 
needle th.in a rich man shall enter Heaven } 

Accordingly, the aiister^ Loiulon Correspomleo* icgards as right' 
cancerous the proceedings of this coiiiimssion. The wholt^ Curixjiicy 
question — with gold at bottom — is a cancer and no mist^ike. Who does 
not see it, or feel it ? Who, we w'omlcr, will apply tl^e temedy? A 
great suigeon and stiong is recjuircd. 

4’'#- 

The Commander-in-Cliief still continues in Burma. lie paid ^ return 
visit to the Buddhist Archbisliop. The mtciview is .s.iid tobc“e 1 ni- 
nenlly satisfactoi y.” 

¥ 

^ # 

The other news from Burma is that the Kyemendine I’lince, “who 
h.as long been one of tile buttresses of the insuirection in the .Sitlang 
Valley,” has been killetl and Ins adherents captured or put to the 
swoid. The unopposed occupation of the Ruby Mines District on the 
27th ultimo, is also announced. The “ dacoity,” notwithstanding, 
continues. • ^ • 

« * 

The members of the new I.egisl.itive Council of the N. W. P. are, by 
an order in the lia/ette, permitted to Ij^ar the title of “ Honorable.” 
What is the good of it all, if they are Till not be- -Ilonoiabled ? So they 
are all all lionoi.ible men for the nonce. * 

* 

Kero.sink oil w ill lo'ic much of its j)opularity -if it be the f.ict that it 
IS the c.iu-,c of diphtlicri.i. 'I'lie .Sl.atc l*oard of Health in ConneUicul 
has c'oncknled ili.ii at Meiidcn whcic dqihihcri.i was rife, it was found 
that not a single case occurred in any house that was lighted with gas 
or candle. In this country the oil is the cause of many accidents and is 
otherwise injui ions to he.ilth. But its cheapness overcomes all such 
obstacles. ^ * 

There has been a change in the (.governorship of Herat. Naib 5-\r 
WAR Khan, the late incuinbenl, is detained .it Cabool. Ka/i Saod 
Uddin, who accompanied the Afg^ian Boundaiy C'oinniission fiom 611 u 
fionlicis to Cabool, ^is the new Governor. Why is this change? 

• * • 

A LAl>Y stands fii'st at the first professional cxayiination of the Roya 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, recently held at liublin. 

« * 

31,533 Native males and 6,157 females and^56 European males ?ind 168 
feinales visaed ijic Indian Museum during Decjjinber, 1886, the dailyl 
average being 1,832. • .• • 


The Nizam’s Secretary and AeWiser Colonel, Marshall ha| arrived 
at Ilydetabad and assumed ^»hargc* of his doifblc duty. He wi^l be 
remunerated at the rate of Rs. 3,000 a month and free quarters. Does 
this include oil and firewood ? the Bengalis wouW natuially ask. The 
C/zn/ and Militaiy Gazette thus ju.stifics the appointment : ~ 

“ He (Colonel ^LTrsllall) etuered the Pimjjflj Commission in 1865 : 
and, besides serving in the Executive and Judicial lines as Assisiant 
I and Deputy Commissioner and Judicial Assistant Commissioner and 
f Divisional Judge, acted as Private ijecretary to the Licutenant-Gov- 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders., if possible., as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment throuj^h the Department. No other receipt will be 

any ofrer leir}^ ' / a .-, /, - Louu:,ion, 
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the Chamba Slate dunnK he 
kaia’b mmeiity. If the Nuam re.|im;es an astute, wary man he 

world, with a hm;( aiul toleiahly wmcd experience of Indian aftai s, 
both in our disiiicts and in a Native S-ate Ills lliohncbs as wcdl 
suited. Whethei Colmul Marshall has erpial rC-ason for gra iftcatn.n, 
apail finin ineie fiucslionb of iind ainbit.oii, li, anoilior rittaii 

alto-ctlw r. Hydrrabad politics. ate in anytliin<^ but a state of simple 
caliu ;’an<l the po.l nf Sef rctniy ami AfUia-r to the a\i/.un will be the 
constant ol^jcct of endless intrii'ues and unloi;;ivin^^ liostihty. 

'I'hat IS, lu; IS one of *ihe five lunjdicd heifies and statesmen whose 
valoui and \Miflf»in m.imtain the KinjtiiT. And that he docs not care 

fur tlie post so imith as the»\^iccMf)y cares for the Ni/ain. ^ 

# 

# * 

Till' poor Mahaiaj.i v/ Uenaies i, at the pirsent moment weishtod 
with no less tlwin half a df)/en vi-itors fiom Kniope -IVinre 
K-y 1 !• H II \/V, the ami M.au-hifmcss ot 1 1 i^N I J.EV , Loid and Lady 

WVM CfKI), ami Ml. i’. r»\l’iN<:. 

f * 

Since Ids installalion in the WIdte IlounC, President Ll.f.VEEANI) 
gained solids in weight, and i-. being treated by a doctfir of the Swedish 
mcbsagc school, c^t is a movement cure thus : 

“'f irst, the flof’tor m;da^ him lie llat on his liar k on the llof)!-, stilTen 
himself out with his aims down his side, ami tlum raise his leet in 
the ail with Ills heels logeiher, until his legs ate at an angle of 45 
degiees. '1 his is lepeated se\ 1 1 al times. The next movement is to 
jaise the feet m the s.nne position, ami move.lhem aiound in the air, 
so that* the heels w^ill desf iibe a cncle. TU«s is nyne difficult still, and 
noire hut ('omplished g^mmuts can flo it at the first attempt. 1 lie 
thinl moxenuiit is to stHtdi out on tlie floor, with the f.ice down, and 
llien laise the jj^Kly on (he h.mds ami toes. Aftei this had been tried, 
the patient is to slami on the tips of his toes and lingcis, and make 
motions as if he weie swimming. Py going thiough lids process thiee 
times a <lay, at first only a h'w minutes ami tlien lon;;er, it is claimed 
that a lal man (an lediicc his tlesli with remaikable rapidity.” 

Mr. KdwakI) S MN^ J'iiiN F MKM \N [iropobcs to stait in lamdon a 
weekly newspaper, in Isnglish and Ficnch, in the interest of the Maho- 
incdans, under the name of “ The Mahomedan Voice in Fnr.ipe.” 
lie wants at lead i,of)o siib-a i ibei s pa>mg in advance 32 shillings, 
each for one year. Ills claim to represent Islam in Pluropc is, as the 
Journal of the Anjunutn i ru/tjal) puts it, that “ Fainnan has been all 
Ids life .1 sincere, staumJi liiend of the .Mahomedans. lie has lived 
in Egypt and Till key foi upwards of 25 year.s, but on areonnt of his 
*pioiiiUm( ed*polilic al opmioiis { stiongly fiiemlly to the Mahomedans) 
he has lived 111 London for (he last four years, sighing to return 
amongst his fiiemU, tlie Iggyptiaiis.*’ 'fins is not the first time that 
Mr. f’MiJMVN lull (jfleied tfjk. he the \ ok e of Islam if permitted. We 
hope he will this lime le.dly fuller appe.u.ince. If his resomees are 
half a', long and piescnlalile as hi > iMimg he will be an .icipiiaition. 


'I'llf' so-called 'fippeiah c.ise m the l'da<k Magisti.iry is di.ngging its 
slow length along. It is now a l.iwyi 1 f i ase, we fear. It is sometime 
hefoic tlie Diiig i Pni.i liolidus ill it the m\ estigali(»n commemuui, Old 
d'lme lias cnteied .1 new ncii, .iml \( t the case luu made no a[)pieuable 
j)uigie->>. Delay, --omet line v, i-v ilangci on-, to justKe. Pool Soshce 
Pduis.in by this must u'j't ill id the jolly of iiuoking the aid of the 
^Poli. <•. lle^h.i'^, :it any i.itr, been marmnent.il m weeding the scuice 
ot one corin[)t Policr ni Ic.igme with wioug docus 


A CONTEMPORARY writes : - 

• • “ friv.'fte'rhom.as Atkins of to-day may be five foot four in his anv 
mnnition-boois, less than thirty-three inches round the chest, and hard 
to keep in hand ; but he has still a good deal of the spirit that sent his 
predecessors of the Light Division uo the shot-torn vineyards of the 
Alma. Twenty soldiers in the Nyinf^an district are ordered to cross a 
river and burn a village, 'fhe boat in which they are to cross is point- 
ed out to them. Uiifoitunately the boat has its bottom knork^ out 
of it by dacoii.s. Obviously it is the duty of the parly to return and 
pi^nt out lliis distressing fact to the authorities. Put the parly con- 
tinues to go on ; and a detachment of five men and ;f bugler, a small 
boy, take off their garments and proceed to swim the river; losing one 
man as they cioss.* l iieu, clad as was Ljdy Godiva on a certain rne- 
juorable occasion, they walk up the bank, advance nport the village, 
wherein, for anything they know', thcie may be a himdied dacoits, ami 
set it on fire.' Luckily the village is deserted, ai^l tlie dacoits arc 
flying flit thcr into tl«e jungle ; so one is huit, and the little band 

ictunis n.ik'-d, but no^ asliained, having done wlial th(%y are told to do. 
T'he kIc.i of 'riiomas, wliom a paternal Ooverumcnl has supplied with 
a lille ami a uniform, discarding these Iritles, and running about the 
countiy with nothing on m pursuit of dacoits, is very ludicrous ; but 
the bide affair has its more solemn side, and it is impossible not to 
adiniie the reckless bravery of the four men and the bugler of the 2nd 
(Ticen’s on the .Sittang rivei.” 

Yes, solemn and sad side. The whole areonnt is worthy of the un- 
holy cause. These four naked aiini^d whitemcn swimming ’cross stream 
and sneaking along the bank for a better* opportunity of setting fire to 
villages and burning down the homes of the pfcoplc whereabouts 
Dacoits had been seen, arc a fair type of savage war. Poor Tommy, 
we trust, is created for belter things than to sack villages. What a 
difference is ob^civable between the strength of the higher and that of 
the low'er pro[)ensiiies of our nature ! Tlicsc Britons, wlio arc not 
a'^hamed, out of the abundance of blood-thirstiness or vanity of glory, 
to prowl about villages aiul^unglc like naked Indians, would, for llic love 
of man or (iod, have scarcely eared to uncover themselves to the skin 
to save a village from contl.igr.ilion. 

It is 1C ported that — ^ 

“Dr. Amleison, the head of (he Yeterinaiy Department, was, on Christ- 
mas Day, tiavelling near Rajkot in a l)u]l()ck carl, w’hen he was attacked 
by a band of sixieen Mekr.inis. ^ I Lj defended himself for some time 
with Ills swoid, but leceived scvci.il cuts on his^liand. Fvcntually lie 
agieed to get out of the c.'iit if hfs assailants promised m)l to cut his 
legs. Tliis lliey agiced to, and lie got out. H(i* was immediately 
seized and bound. 'I’he head Mekiani then said he wanted to have his 
chihlien, wlio weie in (iisiody at jimaghur, leleased. Di. Aiideison 
leplied that if they killed him it would not assist then chance of re^ 
I'oveimg the chihiien, but that if he livecl woiihl (hi wlVit lie ( oiild for 
lliem. 'Phey eventually let him off, after t.iking .ill he h.ui, mrliiding 
hi-> uniform, his med.iis and about Rs. 300 in cash. ' 1 ‘lie only thing he 
iccoveied was tlie gold lace belt whiih the leader threw ba(.k at him 
bcfoie slatting.” • 

'I’he good Mekiani ! He is not only not blood-thirsty l)ul also 
shows inodcrarton even in hi-, /.oof. lie left tlie Doctor his lace belt, 
w'e suppose to avoid the sin of denuding him .iiid degrading him to the 
e'>lale of .1 {leifed Pu t without his palnl^. 

0 4 - 

.As wc fully expected, Pasiei’k’s punctuation is meeting with the same 
j fate th.it Ko( 11 s (..mina-. had r\|)ciien('ed. Ilis own rivals in France 
I are doing the needful. Jleie is Dcx ior Colon or Col, IN : 

I “Dr. l.’ulin, .it th(' l.ist moeiing of (h(P 1 ‘arii^ Aiaclmny of .Science, 
1 re.id a moNi iMleie,lin'g aiul impoiianl p.iper combining Pasteur's 

lie says that the 


svsteui foi tlu- pieveiilion of hydi oplmln.i. 
j uaentlv luinidied by I’.istiMir, f.u fnmv ihi 


I’llE 1 'oon.i Whip|>in ; 


h.i-, bi'i'ii l.'ikcii to the High ('ouit. liistKi.0 


statistics 

till owing light on.the question, 

I only m-,piic* him with doubt and nncasniesD. Ika'ilenr spoke of 2,400 
I p(^-,nn , 111 !• lance an^i eUeuheie li.ivmg Ikkmi bitten during^ the past 
y»*ai by in. id (J'>g-’, rats, oi- wolves. ’I'hat the said persons were bitten 
.nid PiUMWooi) hue calleif upon 3 Kot.awi Ilrc.in-') to show ' Di . Loliii think , i-, po'-.sible, but that the aiiim.ils were rabic^ ajiju'ars 

i.-iii-e Hhy llic SCIIICIHC cil K>. _'q line on linn f,.r*.\lii|.i>,n-. „.i ! <" 'I'T' lie lli.il.ihu ^reat majoBty of the 

• , " - , i anim. if, were ino-,t likc-ly merely snapjiish, Inmgiy, or irritated. Ac- 

geiill -men Mioiild imi be ( nh.uu ed. \\«-.nln.u« tlie tenuity ot these ^ nudiiig to oiVu ial .si. itistics, Di. Colin in kons that the number of per- 
P.itsi genlliinen. S\'e liopc jiugu e w il! yd be •h-nc j ‘a)ns luiten in I rance’d.)y mad .inimal-, dm ing the pieceding year was 

^ j And y('^t I’asi-nu conleiuU th.-fi dining the same l;,ij)sc of time 

‘ ^ I he irealetl no les^ ifian i,"o)I 'Pii explain this enoriiunis diireteiice 

Tii, ..I- . a.,,,..,! ... r ,1 .'Ill 1 /-ft r' the two ve.irs one must admit that there lias* hnui an evir.a 

link.. ,,.vilun. , lion Mat ol .In- .uit liU-.l by .be ( ..fl.a lor '4 ; oi.l.iKuy ami iinin-c. cd.....o,| ,ou inlos.-onro of l,y,l,,>pliobia ..mon- dm 

l^oou'f', in lonneciiou wiiii the Ju ;.;.iiuih l\-mpl«* .md endon iivnt -, ! lanine i.ue. which Di. Colin does not believe to be the r.ise. He also 


('pen.iiiV (ci aiiponitii'ieiit of ,.i Cominiiue, 

K.ij.i, to manage the renq le aii'.i i 

zatmii n often eificacious. 

1 

'PUE Chief Magnti.ate of llomh.ay tineM^lhe ( aptain of ihc sicMin-ship 


^iipei session of the ' Pa-.tenr oiniUedfto st.itc the nuiub('r of bitten persons 

who had been fauteriznl befoie a|)p 1 yin',^ to him --an omission of great 
s 1 imporiance, consideii'i;( that, whaicv^i be said to the contrirv, raiucri- 

• j z.atKUi n often eificacious. Dr. Aolin says tlic average number of per- 

j sons who die yearly frumJiydrophobia u{ Fr.^nce i.s ’tw'enty-si\. Now, 
Piisteui himself, ten siiCLiiinbcd after his treatment and 
o / n . ,• ‘'i^*r*en withoiu ii. Here we aiiive at exactly the Same result ’ the 

K.. .,5,0 1 ,.. .ai.unk- mo.c o, s . 1 , m I... bcci^o*. Ui^covemy oorresp'>mlCw..h’ tlm 

allowed, at the i.Ue ol R^. uj lor e.vt h C‘\(_c-.s pa'-.sengci. It w^.is a * number alter it. Dr. Colin siiys, in.picscnce of those facts it w’onid be 
pilgrim ship fioni Jeddah (o Bombay, 'Plu' p.isscn-Aers at l.tndiiUT were ! I’aslem s system or to consider it a- general 

, 1 , , - . , 1 . ,1 ^ 1 I *1 o -iM i method. ( 3 n the Contrary, ho doubts its eflicacv', and feels 

coiint(M 1,1,2 but the prcM MIS diy they mnnhued g ho Pub- i alaniied at the consequences of virnkrit inoculation.” 

he l',o>c.u',or p.m.tcl UkU ihc-cxoc-, ...... I, h.^.r linn in .-.ny [ Fasii-xr may he a great physiologist, but he sca.•ccIy^1.ines as a 

pienous case of the kinJ. • | scientilic rcasonci. He laeks the .■ennisite temnei- I ihe k’ 
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in too great a hurry to succeed, for truth. He has a prescriptfte r?ght 
to vanity, of course. His treatment of facts is truly patriotic and nation- 
al. If facts do not square with his views, so much the worse for them, 
of course. 

• 

The following will be read with interest : — ^ 

“ Mr. Gladstone has a strong hold upon the hearts of the people. Of 
the /W/ Afa// Gazettes insane competitions, the last was to decide the 
best orator, the best debater, the best administrator, the most popular, 
the greatcst«bore, the mo^t unpopular, the mobt eccentric, and the most 
pompous among the members of the House of Commons. Mr. Glad-^ 
stone * holds the#field^ in no fewer than five of the departments into 
which our competition was divided. He not oi\Jy heads the list of 
orators, but poll^ more than twice the votes given to Mr. Bright, who 
comes second. Again, he has more than six lime# the votes given -to 
Lord Randolph as the best debater, 497 against 75. He polls nearly 
three times as many votes as Mr. Smith as an administrator. Again, he 
is voted the most popular member. There is no doubt about the win- 
ner in the ‘ bore ’ class — Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ‘ takes the cake,’ as they 
say, with Sir George Campbell as a good second. Mr. Conybeare is 
only a new member, but he is reckoned a rising young man — in the 
same class. Public opinion would possibly approve of the selection 
of Mr. Bradlaugh as the most unpoj^ular member, and Mr. Biggar ,is 
the most eccentric. But Sir William Harcourt secures the highest poll 
in the record. He js judged the most pompous member by 517, against 
85 for Mr. Chaplin. That is glory indeed. Rut he is third among the 
wits, which may console him : for praise from the readers of the Pall 
A fall Gazette is praise indeed 1 ” 

« # 

The Director-General of the Post Office in India has promoted Babu 
Umacharan Das, Assistant Comptroller, to the post of Deputy Comp- 
troller of Postal Accounts vacated by the dfeth of Mr. Alpin. Babu 
Gopat. Chandra Bose acts as Assistant-Comptroller, pending the 
arrival of the permanent appointee #om Aden. * 

The whole of the Queen’s family being required to be at home during 
the Jubilee celebration, the Duke and fcuchess of Connaught will re- 
turn from Bombay. 

« 

“The case of Boikunta Dome,” says the Statesman^ “that was be- 
fore the High Court for review a few days ago, shows but too clearly, 
we fear, that the Local Courts cannot be trusted to administer justice 
impartially. It is impossible we think to read this case in which the 
man we have named was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, without seeing that the Judge evolved the evidence on which 
he was convicted out of his own inner consciousness. The record, so 
far as it has been made public, slil)ws that there was no evidence of 

any kind against the man It is not the planter but 

the Magistrate, whose conduct is impeached by such ^ record, while 
so little attention does the local Government appear to have given to 
its history, that it positively instructed the Legal Remembrancer to 
press for an enhancement of the sentence, in a case that had practically 
never been tried ! ” 

• 

In defending Lord DUFFERIN from the charge of hostility against 
representative institutio|is in Ihdia, the same journal points to his Lord- 
ship’s work in Egypt, and says that his Lordship “ must turn his back 
upon himself to be otherwise than strongly sympathetic with the de- 
sires of the* people in this direction.” Our contemporary is full 
of hope for the future, being convinced that changes of the most 
vital orddV will take place, almost of themselves in* India within 
the next f#w years, that wUl give the administration of the country an 
entirely new aspect, through the disappearance of purely official rule 
in favor of something better.” For the groundwork of representative 
institutions^.our contemporary poiRts to the Municipal, bodies, about 
which he says “.it is now only perhaps that the honest opponents of 
Lord Ripon will discern the ^wisdom of the step taken by him, in 
insisting upon the principle of Self-Government being fully acted upon 
in the Municipal and other local administrative bodies, that are growing 
up so rapidly in the country.” # ^ • 

• • • 

It appears from an official document, that <n 1884-85 every hundred 
persons in Bengal paid Rs. 2*15 as license tax, while the same numl 5 er^ 
of persons in Bombay paid Rs. 7*63. But the conditions of Bombay arc 
exceptional. 

. • ♦*# 

The Queen has been pleased to issue a Commission under Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal sign manual, of which His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge is President, to promote the success of the International 
Exhibition to Re held at Adelaide in 1887.— Press Commissioner 


VVk reproduce the following from \\\i Indian Daily Xews ' 

“ Sfr, — I have observed ih^ .ifiernoon at about half to 2, distinct and 
almost constant oscilljttions of the; earth, in the direction, N.-W. and 
S.-E. They stopped*at about 2;^, but began again with greater force 
at 4 Xj and have not ceased yet. — Yours, 

* E, Lafont, S. J. 

St. Xavier’s College, January 7th, 1887. 

j^The above note was received at our office at 5-45 P. M. — Ed. 
/. D, AV’ / 

♦ 

Mr. Fr.ancis, formerly Agent of the .Simla Bank, sued the Bank for 
libel for advertising his dismissal in the papers. The Lahore District 
Court has now— the case was instituted in June Tast— passed judgment 
against the plaintiff, mulcting him in costs into the bargain for his pre- 
tensions. His cause #'.15 pleaded by an eminent advocate, Mr. Sputa 
who was opposed by Advocate-General RATf*ir.AN. 

• • 

* * 

The High Court has remitted the fine of Rs. 100 imposed by Mr. 
Hopkins, the Magistrate of Kislinaghur, on Guard SN^LLiNG*for having 
unlawfully entered a reserved carriage for malive finale passengers. 
The Chief Justice holds, Mr. Justice CtJNNiNGHAM concur«ng, that the 
evidence recorded does not support the conviction. 

. 

We have for sometime been^hearing complaints affainst the Police in 
the North Suburban Town. The people remember with gmtcfulncss 
the administration of Mr. Shuttleworth. The present D. S. should 
give his fellows a fillip. 

€t)itonal ^Jolcs. 


1 11 IE situation in European political affairs is far ffom reassuring. Von 
Moi.tkk’s speecli in the Reichstasr calling for supplies for increasing 
the military defences of the Empire, coupled with General Boulancikr’.s 
ascendancy in the French Republic, does not bode well for peace. As 
to the Eastern Question, there are rumours of a Treaty between Ger- 
many and Russi.a, and the Bulg.irian succession hangs fire. The Porte 
demands a definite assurance from the British as to their eternally de- 
ferred abandonment of Egypt. 


Tjje Finance Committee has been dissolved, but there are enquiries in 
certain branches of the administration in various stages of advance- 
ment, for the completion of which the^services of Mr. Elliot, Pre- 
sident of the Committee, will be required for anotheiilerm. Mr. Elliot, 
while engaged on these further cncpiiiies, will be styled Finance Com- 
missioner with the (lovei nmeiit of India, and wi 4 l be aided by Colonel 
FiLGATE and Mr. Bliss, Mr. JACOU being deputed as Secretary to the 
Finance Commissioner. • 


Several of the Loral Boards in the Presidency Division have elected 
non-officials for their chairmen. In doing this, the members have only 
honored themselves, and given Local .Self-Government the chance it 
needs. As iitteiuled for an instrument of polUical and atlministrativ6 
education for the people, the new scheme cfn only succeed by <he 
lightening of official leading strings. Non-official admmislratior^ has, 
no doubt, its difficulties and its risks, but it is precisely these risks aijd 
difficulties which arecalculated to iHake the training an effective one. 
No one evwr learnt ^rwimming by theorizing on land. The truth of this 
is so obvious that we arc surprised at the amount of misconc*cption 
which prevails on the subject. • 

• 

tIie Pcf^jialore Spectator has an appreciative article on the Mysore 
Representative Assembly, instituted by ih^late Mr. Runga Charlu. 
Notwithstanriing. its imperfections, and they. are not denied by otir 
contemporary, it is something, no doubr, that Lopd Dufferin was able 
to congratulate the Maharajah on havii^g “called to his counsels.mcn 
of such intelligence, influence, aiyl authority.” The move is one in the 
right direction, and it lies on\y with the people to ensure ty their 
sympathy an4 cooperation the success which it deserves. 

- • 

Here is a word of cheer for the Indian farfner. It is slated on the 
best authority — Lord Stanley of Preston, the* President of the Board 
of Trade, proclaimed it in London — that India is fairly beating 
Australia on her own ground. The Australian wheat growers, who pay 
no rent for their land, cannot compete with the Indian wheat which is 
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f rapidly under-selling the local produce in the Southern Colonies. It 
killed the Russian export of wheat and is now killing the An^rican. 
We have the assurance of an English contemporary that it will ul- 
timately almost monopolise'' tlje world’s market. “ No country can 
compete with India when transit is once made easy, as even owners of 
copper and iron miiys will one day discover.” So the Spectator 
thinks. ' 

WK read in the Indian Planters' Gazette , 

“The following lines hit off very neatly the popular idea of transcend- 
ental philosophy 

Across tfic moorlands of the Not 
We chase the gruesome When^ 

And liifnt the Itncss of the What • 

» Through lorcsts of the Then. 

f 

Into the inner consciousness 
, We track the crafty Where, 

• We %pear the Ergo tough, and beard 

' The Ego in his lair. 

• • 

With lassoes of the brain we catch 
The Isness of the Was, . 

And Tn the copses of the Whence • 

• We hear the Think bees buzz. 

climb the slippery Which bark tree 
To watch the Thusness roll. 

And pause betimes in gnostic rhymes 
T(r woo the Over-Soul ” 

,W*itR all deference, we must confess to a different opinion. The 
piece is poor cnougWs a whole. \V’‘hat little neatness there is, is ex- 
hausted in the first stanza or two. Afterwards, the strain is visible, and 
the struggle is painful to behold. At the end of the last line of stanza 3, 
the “ Think bees” ( a stupid idea ) “ buzz” for nothing, only for a filling 
in line and for a rhyme. The opening is very good, forcible and without 
a flaw, 

Across the moorlands of the Not 
Wc chase the gruesome When, 

^ but4he spirit is not sustained. There are far better jests current on 
, Metaphysics, but they all must bow the head to one line of the Rejected 
Addicsses^ in the grand parody on Byron, 

“And Nought was Everything and Everything was Nought.” 

There is genius in that line. It is certainly worth more than a volume 
j, of criticism. It takes Transcendentalism in to a /. 

Tilts is how the lawyers make the worse appear the better reason, and 
how the grave and revei end seigniois of the bench puzzle over a sim- 
pld matter : -- 

“ ‘ What is a cousin ?’ is the latest of the many mysterious issues sub- 
mitted to the decision of our Courts of Law. A dictionary would 
answer it off-hand ; but a dictonary might find itself overruled, as the 
late Mr. Justice Pearson has just been by a court consisting of no less 
than three eminent Lords Jiislices Cotton, Bowen, and >Sy. A lady, 
.it appears, died, leaving a be(|uest to her ‘ cousin, Ilarriet^'loak.’ Now 
iheie were two Hariieit iiloaks, or nilier a llairiell tliat had been a 
Clt>ak, but had married iffitl ceased to bo so called, and a Harriett lliat 
* had^iot been h Cloak, but had become one by rnariiagc. The le.stalrix’s 
cousin, Thomas Cloak, in fact, h.ul a wife called Harnett, and a sister 
, Hairielt who, when the will was made, had already for some years 
abandoned her patronymic and becfime Mr<;. Criftie. Which of these 
ladies was the person designated in the will.^^ They broughuthe matter 
befoi4J Mr. Justice Pear.son, and he decided in favour of the cousin by 
blood the Harriett who was certainly a cousin, but- was no longer a 
Cloak. The coiisin«by marriage appealed— she who was unquestionably 
a Cloak, but only dfuiblfully a cousin. The full learning of the judicial 
bench has been brought to bear on this knotty (piestion, and the res«lt 
by thp’oice of two Lords Justices against one has been to ^ive the 
legacy to the lady who IS iiijw beyond all question Hariietl Cloak- 
dial is, to 'fhomas’s nifc, and not to Thomas's sihier.^ Im^eed, though 
the n/itis sapient/a of Lord Jusljce Bowen dissented, it is very’ difliruli 
to see how ihere coulH be 'any real (piestion .about the matter. When 
ihc^ testatrix died she well knejv that her cousin by bloochhad long been 
mairied, and was Harriett Crane, not Harriett Clo.ik at all. Would 
any ore in such a case think. of deserfbing her cousin by her maiden 
name? Lord JustieVs Bowen Phinks that the conventions of language 
extend the terms ‘nephew’ and ‘nicc^’ to nepliews and nieces by< 
I marriage, but that they do not so extend the term ‘ cousii^’ Wc should 
have thought that tSlc case was, if anything, the otlier way. A. man 
whose nephew by marriage is nearly his own age hesitates about calling 
him nephew ; he does not hesitate about calling a cousin of any a^^e 
cousin. Cuusinship is so pleasant a relation by the mere fact of Us 
elasticity. It is as wide or as narrt^w as anybody chooses to make it 
Certainly it includes cousins’ wives or husbands, if they are agreeable 
to us ; and go so fac as to leave money to them it may be assum- 
ed that* ihejMi agreeable. For oncej we should venture to say that in 


this'great cousin case Lord Justice Bowen had been over-subtle, and 
that his colleagues, in differing from him, were decidedly m the right. 

— Times, 

No doubt, the imperfection of British manners and language accounts 
for honest doubts. A hundred different relations are expressed by one 
term. Your wife’s stster’s as well as your sister’s husband i#your 
bi%ther-in-law. So is your wife's brother. Almost any fright is your 
aunt. Uncles abound, without all being equally * accommodating. 
Nephews for number are a nuisance— specially to men in office. 

^Grkat are the Greeks even in their fall —conquerors in their servitude. 
As in the old Romgn times, so now, the superiority of intelligence 
asserts itself over bruje force. Well did the Poet say— • 

Grctcia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes, 

Intulit agreste. 

And now we read : — 

A correspondent of the Journal des Dibats gives “ some account 
of the great advance which higher education in Greece has made 
of recent years. There are 33 ‘gymnasia’ in the kingdom, 200 
secondary schools, and 1,717 primary schools. These are all public. 
Among the private educational estJblisl^ents, the first place must be 
given to the ‘ Society for the Higher Education of Women,’ in con- 
nection with which a lycde for girls was established a few years ago, 
with a staff of seventy-six teachers and 1,476 pupils. Greeks send 
their girls there from all parts of the East. Education is very liberally 
endowed in Greece ; and the sums which Greeks settled in foreign 
countries send home for this purpose are very large. One result, of 
course, is that the (Greeks are almost entirely in possession of the 
learned professions in Turkey. Illiteracy, too, is rare in the kingdom ; 
in the most out-of-the-way hill countries you will see little scholars 
(says the correspondent from whom we are quoting) reading their 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ ” 

The Greeks are evidently taking #n Tiu'key the place of the old Brah- 
mans in India A bad omen for Islam. 

Since yesterday afternoon, the 'sky is overcast. The wind blew high 
towards evening and it rained. It is drizzling since. The Ballyganj 
Stccplc-chases announced for th’^ day are postponed in consequence. 

• * 

The present rage for locomotion has -affected all ranks and professions. 
We have globe-trotters of sorts — commercial travellers, military in- 
quirers, scientific observers, literary hacks, artistic collectors. Not the 
least interesting is the nobleman on a spree through. the globe, intent 
on more earnest joy, at least on a wider scale than Europe affords the 
chance for. As everything has its feeble and evil eexunterpart, we must 
be content to meet with such cases ^as the following. For both origi- 
nal 'and counterpart have taken to globe-trotting. The Chevalier 
if Industrie tak#s his passage (commonly as a stowaway) in the same 
vessel as the Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and the heroes of other 
Orders. Only he should in future be more careful about his destination : 

“ In the City Police Court, Melbourne, on the 13th ultimo, a man 
maned Montagu Biiniey, was charged with having attempted to impose 
on a jeweller, by means of a valueless cheque. An assistant in the 
shop staled that the prisoner came to him, and ^elected a diamond 
ling, valued at 10s. He wrote out a cheque for the amount, and 
signed it “ Carrington, J.ord.” The prisoner aslfed witness if he knew 
Lord Carrington, ((Governor of New Souih Wajps) and he replied that 
he did not. Then he. said, ‘ I am he.’ Wriine.ss did not believe him, 
and sent out for a constable, and detained him on the pretence of 
showing him other articles of jewellery. A detective, arrested the 
ULcused, who repeated the statenient that he was Lord Carrington, and 
ihtn said, ‘ I am his second brother, it’s all the same.’ The accused 
rescivcd his defence, out said he had leceivcd a sun-stroke in India, 
which still affected him. He was suffering from this at the time the 
offence was committed. He was commiltcdjfor trial.” r 

Instead of laying his sins on the glorious life-giving, light-giving 
luminary, why did not:this new scion of aristocracy. Lord Carrington 
or his second JxTolher — it is all the stme — or his brother-inr]aw, for that 
matter — at once confess to Kleptomania ? It would have been thorough- 
ly aristocratic, like champagne, or the Italian opera, or the gout, and 
it would certainly have been nearer the truth. 

This knight, of course, made a gre*it mistake in selecting his ground. 
It was like taking coals to Newcastle for him and his confreres to go 
to Botany Bay and Melbourne, unless to^leain a trick or two. 

I 

A GREAT ethnologic discovery has just been made. The Veddahs 
of Ceylon never laugh. A laughing Veddah, indeed, would be a 
veritable lustts naturae. Mr. C. STfeVENS of Brisbane, Australia, has 
lived among these melancholy representatives of Ravanaj and com- 
municated his experiences, last November, to a sedate aisembly of 
I Anglo-Indian pandits in the rooms of the old Jddoo-ghur, The Veddah 
does not even tolerate laughter. “ Watching the grotesque appearance 
and motions during one of the dances, the observer could not help 
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laughing, when quick as thought an arrow was sliot from a bow passing 
witliin an inch of his head, and the dancers rushed away from Hie -fliot 
in high dudgeon. The other occasion was when a parly of the Veddahs 
were exhibiting before several European ami native spectators, some <»f 
the latter began to laugh when the Veddahs handled their bows with 
angry expressions, and the lisibiliiy of the spectators had to be prompt- 
ly repressed.” 

REIS & RA VVER 

SATC/JWAV. JAN C/A KV <?, 1SS7, 

THE GREAt SERVICE QUESTION. 

T O Mr. Dadabiiai Naorjji’s numerous patriotic 
writings^ has now to be added hi§ paper on the 
great Indian Service Question, its appearance at 
the present time when a Commi.ssion is sitting on 
the subject, and on the eve of the National Congress, 
is most opportune. It is a very full and elaborate ex- 
position ot the subject, supported by strong historical 
evidence. The argumentyilive portion is simply 
overwhelming. Mr. NXokoji has wisely rested his 
argument on ohe issue, viz., whether the covenant of 
1833 is to be fulfilled or not. That was our first 
political Charter, and it enacted as follows : — 

I hat no Native of the said territories, nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religioy, place of birth, de- 
scent colour or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office or employgienbunder tli^ .said Company.” 

I he fundamental principle of British rule was 
thus declared to be one of etjual justice to all classes, 
without any distinction whatsoever of religion, race 
or colour. It was adopted, as Mr. Naoroji success- 
fully shows, after a full an\l deliberate considera- 
tion of all aspects* of the subject. It was a Charter 
granted with spontaneous grace, from the love of fair- 
play and justice, which is the instinctive characteristic 
of the British. “ It was not wrested by the Natives 
on the field of battle, or at the point of the sword. 
There was no heavy pressure from Natives, no im- 
portant Native voice by v^iy of agitation, either in the 
debate!, or in the Committee to inlluence the decision ; 
it was the deliberate, calm, well and fiilly^ discussed 
act and decision of a great people and Earliament.” 

At the ren(!wal of the b’ast India Company’s Chart- 
er in 1853, twenty years after the passing of the above 
enactment, nothing was more bewailed than the m^glect 
of the authorities to give effect to it. The principles of 
that Act were alsiO emphatically rea/firmed. But the 
crowning confirmi^^tion of those principles was givain in 
the Royal Proclamation of 1858, when the Queen as- 
sumed the^ <lirect Government of this country from 
the hands of the East India Company. 'I'he claus^js 
in that gracious Proclamation relating to ijie subject 
are as follow : — 

“ We* hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obljg.itions of duty 
which bind us to all our jother subjects,* and tho.se 
obligatioris, by the ble.ssing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and con.scicntiously fulfil. 

“ /\nd it is our furtheV will that so far as may be our 
subjects of whatever race .or creed, be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in our service, the duties* 
of which, they may be^ qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity duly to dischfirgt?. 

“In their prosperity will be our strength, in their « 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward. And may the god of all Power grant 
to U.S a*nd to those in authority under Us, strength to 
carry Qrft these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

More than half a century has elapsed since the 
Act of 183^, and more than a quarter of a century 
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since the Proclamation, but. those promises remain 
unfulfilled to this day, without any justification what- 
ever.. *. To quote. Mr. • Naoroji, “ Intellectual, moral 
and physical progress has gone on steadily under the 
blessed educational work of|d\ir rulers. Whatever 
may have been the justification or otherwise for the 
non-fulfilment of the .solemn and public promises in 
the past, there is now no excuse to delay a faithful?, 
honest and complete fulfilment pf those promises, 
which in reality are our birth-rights from the very cir- 
cumstance of our having become Bytish subjects — 
and that we are not British slaves.” 

And what havo been the political effects of this 
non-fullilment oH partial fulfilmejit of the i)letlges of 
the past } “ As far as the.se promises haVe ^been 

neglected, so lar has there been failure in the financial 
and economic prospttrity of India, aiul in tj^e satis- 
faction of the peo[)le. In as much as th«se preunises 
have, even grudgingly and partialTv, been carried out, 
.so far the ho[)eful conviction of the people is main- 
tained that justice will at last be done, and that the 
good day is coming.^’ • 

'Phere can bi! ’no pVetence for non-fulfilmgu de- 
rived from any uncertainty as to the loyalty of the 
peoi)le. 'Phat is now placed beyond qinr^tion. The 
clearest and most decisive testimony in f.ivor of them 
has been borne by the Government itself, which in a 
letter to the Secretary of State, 8th June 1880*, in 
reply to Mr. Cairds’ minute, writes^ as follows:-^ 

“ 'Po the minds of at least the educated among the 
people of India — and the number is rapidly increas- 
ing — any idea of the subversion of the British Pow- 
ers is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must 
result in the wildest anarchy aiul confusion.” 

Mr. Dadaiuiai Naoroji speaks passionately of 
this testimony and of the logical issue which it rai.scs : 

“ Our Hrilisli rulers h.ive ri^^htly .'ipiireci.ited ihc irue feeftnj^s oi*the* 
Iiuliaii people ^enerilly, aiul of the ediKMtod particularly, in tllcir .above' 
s>taleinent. It is simple truth. In i83«S llic question of our capabilities 
aiul ( liaracter was a*, yet somewhat open, our pro^iess in education 
small, oin fe(dinj;> tow, n (Is the Ri iii di lulc doubtful. Il.ilf a ccnliuy 
lias passed our rapacilv, our loyalty, •iir progress in ediic.uion and 
the mte>»ritv ot the eilii(..ited have stooil the tri.d «nd are now un- 
<h)ubled. We have had 54 yeai . of iie;;lett, or .1 .qriid.nin^ partial fiillil- 
ment of tlu' noble jiniuiples and pioini-.!* of 1.S33, Let us liav(i 
now a 50 ye.irs ot a tair heaily tiial of the pmmrse. A-i Ion;; a-, such 
a fair tnal is not allowed, it is idle and unjust ami addm^; insult to injury 
to dec ide anythm:; a,;amsl us. 'I'he in. il .md 1 espoii ^ibililit’., of oij^ce 
will and can .ihine fuillier develop our eajKibilities. l.et llu* standards 
of lest, - mental, moral or |)hysi('al, — be wh.il they like, as loiuf as thev 
are the ^ame tor all Natives and j''n-4lishmen, all we .isk is ‘fair field 
.and no favour,’ an honest tiiUilmenl cjf the Ac I of 18^3 and of tlu; 
Ib'ocdamalion of 1H58. 

If this is done., 1 have no hesitation in sayiiy^ that India will improve 
tin.uuaally, et^inoiniL.illy, coinmei ( ially, edm'aiionally, iiulirsli lallv and* 
in every wav, uilli .iiiM/.in;.; ra|)idily -and willihini” manifold beneiils 
and l)lessin;;s to Isiv^land also. And l.mt, tlioii-h noR le.iu, Tndi.i’s 
loyalty will be firmly iivelled to Rrilisli rule for the best of .all re.tsons 

selt-inleiesl as well .is j^i.itilnde.” 

'Phis is tlu! sijbjccL of iju! clay, and as with Mr. ‘ 
Naorojj, wc have taktiii it up at the beginning, vve 
will follow it u[) wirh further discussions. • 

' - - — — ^ — • 

THE PIONIiHR IN TUP: CON EIC.SSIONAL. 
The Great Power in the Pre.s.s^ Defender of Pres- 
tige and^ of ^ the [)owers that be^ has, in an ui^- 
guarded moment, disclosed ius mind. 'Pell me your 
friends and I will tell you wh;^t you art: — is an .old 
maxim. Similarly, a man’s taste in books is a yet 
more safe index to his I^est <)•' real «elf. No\^, the 
Allahabad paper has ccTnfessed to a partiality, strange 
enough in all conscience, for a Prince* of — the Press 
and Defender of Prestige and of |)rivilege. Junius, 
if anything, is our contemporary’s Veakness — -Junius 
of all lilerrturc — Junius the* literary ogre of his day — ■ 
ihe terror of respectability of his times — Junius who 
lashed generals and admirals alike’ — Junius vvho spared 
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neither Ministers nor Judges— Jifnlus who blackguard- 
ed the Duke of Grafton ii> Billingsgate become clas- 
sical by force of genius— Jyiniu^ who awed Majesty 
in the person of GKOKpK 111 and bulHed the chief of 
His Majesty’s Obedieilt Servants in the person of 
Gakrick. The confession is all the more valuable for 
being involuntary. And is an important disclosure. 
Here is another bond of possible union between the 
leaders of the Indian Press and its whipping-boy the 
native journalist! One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kiur We are birds of a feather after all, 
in our secret enjoyments and aspirations, even though, 
owing to the tyranny of circumstances, we are not per- 
mitted to flock togvjther — are, indeki, thrown into 
o[)po9ite camps. 

'riierc is matter for hope for us in the revelation. 
A thin, spayhap temporary, partition of interest, a still 
thinner one ^f tast<; and accomplishments divide us. 
All have, heard of the lion and the lamb reposing 
under the same shade, d'here have been greater 
wonders than will be the sp(*ctacle of the Pioneer and 
Reis & Rayyei, loyal as both *nre to the British 
Cfownr supi)orting a righteous liberal and progressive 
administration. At one time, not long ago, towards 
the end of*l\Ir. Sinnkt’s ri[o;ime in the Pioneer office, 
matters had almost reached the identical rapprochc- 
7nent, when a change came o’er the s[)irit of its 
(ireain, the Sappers behind sprung a mine upon the 
lit(Tary department, overwhelming the poor Pioneer 
— the wiclder for the time! being of the grey goose 
(piill — who had had the rashness to march too fiir in 
advance of his cf)Iumn and corps. May Paghteen 
Hundred and pj’ghtyseven prove i\\(^anmis ntirabilis 
of such a consummation I 

Let no body doubt the chance revelation. Nor is 
there any dere[)tion in it. Our contemporary is in too 
much unrest to jest -too much in earnest to bamboozle. 
It is in no mood for trifling. It cannot afford to spend 
unnecessary br(‘.ath. It plunges in medias res, and 
strikes the high noK]. from the commencement. 

“ Poor JuniusV exclaims it at the outset. No matter 
that the words are ni)t [K)inte(l by effusive punctua- 
tion. I'here are* feelings too deep for tears, so there 
is language too plain for emphasis. We quote the 
sigh with the full t(^.\t — 

“ Poor Junius. If his unrrro^jni"'t'i^ shafle still w.inaprs nmonjj us, 
his Ipuipci must 1)0 soveroly tried when he sees the spirit and style of 
his im oinp.'ii.ihU; /.t/Av v so link' undcislood, that every twaddler 
ihinhs hiinself ecpial to iinliliii); ‘ Lellers to Eminent Perbonsi.’ A 
Madias jiHiin.d has le.u hed Nuinher Hi of its series, the last being 
nddiessi'd the new (loveiiior. ‘'Phe deeper you sink,’« Mr. Ihiurkc 
IS told, ‘ into the public iegaid, the more solul shall be the benefits 
placed to the public Cl eml.’ Could a iiioic labouicd and pointless rc- 
inaik d Ar Junius he addiessed to any man.? ‘The right of free 
pelitioning i'l one uf the privileges of every Englisliman’ is another 
^loi ions sentiment. Mi. Ikmike is advised to ‘ develop the respect of 
self which, if it ino.inl anvthing, —wliii h f«*rtiin;f{ely it does not, to 
indge fiom the t(»nte\l -should imply that His KKcellency ,Jacks self- 
lespi^.t. Finally, the writer waves elotjnenl «ver the woes of ‘the mil- 
lions who persiinally wiihsiooil the fangs of Mr. (/rant Huff and his 
colleagues.’ If thi^ is s.iiiie and line willing, or even common sense, 
then Junius’s Lc/ZePs were haKlerdash anil diivel : or 7 u\t: lu'rsii'* 

I'hcrc ! the admirer of the greatest libeller the 
world ever produced as well as (in the opinion of the 
.,most respectable. of his contemporaries^) one of the 
greatest sediti«n-mongers, stands revealed I And 
what is the effect ofctlie discovery Are we not’ 
driven to reconsider our judgments, and specially re- 
vise our notions respe<?tmg onr contemporary ? We 
must now more than ever read the Allahabad journaP 
with cxtrcme>caution, specially dwelling between the 
lines. Our new knowledge throws a fresh light on all 
its lucubrations. ^ We now discover that much of the 
Pioneers sound and fury really signifies nothing and 
may as well be not taken seriously, that its abuse dod^ 
not necessaaly proceed from* belief, that our contem- 


porary does not really think the Baboos to be such 
ogres a.s he pretend.s. That the whole business is a 
feint on a great scale. That, in fact, it is a f^irce, and 
a bad one of its kind, and as such, though offensive, is 
nothing serious. That all the righteous indignation 
at the pretensions of Baboodom in particular^ and 
ifhtives in general, is mere moonshine and no mis- 
take. For, how can one love Junius and' pretend to 
snub the patriot lisp of native publicists and the pa- 
I triot aspirations of native hearts.^ The*thing is 
morally impossible. Is there any thing fin the Native 
programme of reform ^hat Junius would not have 
fought for — thaA Junius did not anticipate? Can a 
man swallow the letter to the Duke of Grafton and 
stick at the inanities, however offensive, of the Indian 
Mirror or Reis and Rayyet ? We need scarcely say 
that we rejoice in the discovery. It is a relief to know 
that salvation is not wholly out of our reach. If we 
jfre sinners, we are at leaj?t in ^ good company. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, wcrfollow ^the most brib 
liant defender of the British constitution. That, by it- 
self, might not have sufficed for protection. But it is 
satisfactory to know that the Zeus of the Indian Press 
is kind to the great literary gladiator. 

We hope we have said enough to establish our claim 
upon our contefnpofary, taking it for an honest journal. 
We have almost made out a case for being the objects 
of the Pioneer s admiratfbn, ‘if not love. There is 
only one little flaw. It may be bound to receive our- 
libels and our seditions and inflammatory writings with 
blandness, but it is not equally bound to bear calmly 
our stupidity. We have no wish to stretch a point 
unduly in our favour : We are strong in the justice of 
our cause. Our views arc moderate even to meekness. 
Englishmen of education, nursed in the traditions of 
their history and still feeding on their best literature, 
even Anglo-Indian writers of the better sort, whether 
they derive their inspiration from Junius or Blackstonk 
or Baheiiot, have no reason to find fault with our 
politics, unless for our pacedn the path of progress. 
We cannot say as much for our literature. That, we 
arc free to*conf(!SS, is still a good deal crude. If the 
Pioneer makes a distinction between our politics and 
our literature, it is welcome. It is only as an artist 
that it has any right to rail at the natives’ quest of 
their rights, or denounce the horrible conduct of native 
leaders and teachers. It is simply a.*? the fastidious 
critic that the admirer of Junips can* play the role of 
the Anglo-Indian Thersites to the Native Press. 

We have done. We may, however, allow our- 
selves a word on the subject in connection' with which 
onr contemporar^y has shown its tenderness for the 
Great Unknown. The Pioneer protests against the 
pretensions of so many poor drivellers in the press to 
play at Junius. (We think we see our contemporary’s 
rage at such a sentence, but then our passion for 
alliteratiop'is a known Oriental proclivity, and we 
need not try to help it for a brother who never spares.) 
Our contemporary gibbets a writer in a Madras 
journal. But the practice is not of Indian origin, 
though several Indians, European and native, have 
done it to death. It is in the English society papers 
that the evil has been cultivated of late years,' and some 
of their mock-Juniuses, though not without admirers, 
were contemptible beyond measure. Nor is Junius 
the model always aimed at, but rather the corres- 
pondents in Punch and the like. We must take excep- 
tion to the Pioneer s concluding sentence. The verbal 
coiint'cting link between “satire” and “ fihe writ- 
ing ” is, we take it, a careless slip for “ or.” But why 
“ line writing ” at all ? And is Junius aiV example of 
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fine writing ? Fine writing is a fault, a wretchecj fa^ilt, 
a vice of literature, a disease of good wring. O 
mighty Junius! art thou gone so low ? are all thy tri- 
umphs shrunk to this little measure ? Is thy trench- 
ant steel pen now reduced to the dove-quill of “ fine 
writers ? ” Wert thou really Hugh Bovd or Earl TexM- 
PLE ? For, if a Chatham or a Burke or a F'RANcfti, 
or even a Gerard Hamilton, thou must have dcs- 
pisedst thyself for whming like a lady’s man. 

A BENGALI MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 

We regret to announce tl^e death of Babu, Hari 
Mohan MctoiCERjEK of Seebpore, for many years 
Lecturer on botany at the Normal School, and the 
pioneer of scientific agriculture among the natives. 
Byh is death the country has lost a character of rare 
simplicity and loyalty to truth. The deceased was 
an enthusiast in the cause of science. Long before 
Dr. Fayrer began his experiments about snak?[‘ 
poison, Babu Harimowan, at constant risk to life itself, 
laid out the whole of his small income in experiments 
of a similar character. The hardships and dangers 
to which he exposed himself in mountain and 
jungle for collecting the various kinds of venomous 
snakes and searching for other curiosities, marked 
him out for a fearless votary of science. As a practi- 
cal agriculturist, he had not bis equal in India, 
amongst either Europo(ins*or Natives. Originally a 
student of the Calcutta Medical College during the 
days of the Board of Education, he left College, 
after four years, without taking his Diploma. Thu 
European students then as down to our days used 
their superior physical strength for maltreating their 
native class-mates, and it was on one of these 
occasions that Babu Harimohan, blessed with a 
larger share of personal courage and strength than 
generally falls to the lot of young men of his age, 
took the lead, along with a few others, in paying the 
white bullies in their own coin. After a protracted 
investigation by Sir Ed\m»\rd Ryan, then President 
of the Board of Education, the Principal of the 
College was censured for his neglectr in listen- 
ing to the complaints of the native students which 
alone had led to the fracas. Many of the students 
also were lined, and some amongst them (including 
Harimohan) were rusticated for one year. Many of 
the latter re-Jomed College after expiry of the period 
of rustication, but Harimohan, will\ a few, believing 
tlie sentence pass^l on them to have been unjust, 
refused to return. It was about this time that IIari- 
mohan devoted himself to the study of Indian Natural 
History. He had before been known to somc«of 
the great naturalists of the day. As*a stui^leiit of the 
Medical College, he hdd for some seasons attended 
at the * Company’s ’Botanical Gardens on Dr. j. M’ 
Clelland and Mr. W. Griffith. These gentlemen 
were then prosecuting tJieir researches* in Indian 
geology and Indian Natural History ancf were en- 
riching, with the results of their enquires, the pages 
of the Calcutta Journal of Natural History which 
the two edited. They in\;ited and received with open 
arms’the rusticated boy smarting under sense of in-* 
justice. .Them Hari^ Mohan, in his young love of 
science, followed. And he contributed not a little to 
build up’thcir fame. For himself, he stipulated nothing 
— cared for nothing — content to learn the truths of 
Nature apd advance the cause of learning. With his 
true Bi'ahman simplicity, science was its own exceed- 
ing grea't reward. The lion’s share of the drudgery 
and the danger was his. He went to most of the 
wild parts ®f India in search of* specimens. On one 


occasion he ‘penetrated with a couple of snakemen to 
the heart of the Sunderbans to procure a sanklioclioor 
snake, and, after,captfirini| one and bagging it, quietly 
took shelter with a moodcc at night. The nioodce how- 
ever came to suspect the ce)ntents of the bag and 
drove the Brahman out in the middle of the night 
into the wilderness as a dangerous customer. He 
went the length of tasting Ae deadly serpent poison: 
It was in^this devoted workmanlike manner he be- 
came a practical botanist, zoologist, and botanist. We 
have not heard of his like in India. ^ 

Though independent to fearlessness, Harimohan 
was remarkable* for his simplicity of manners. 
He was as guihUess as a child. JLJttefly destitute of 
ambition and without a grain of obtrusiveness ip him, 
he was content to pass tlui best part of his life in a 
subordinate position, as lecturer of practical , botany, 
in the Calcutta Normal School. ()nctf only, . whihi 
there, fortune seemed to smile onbim, for SirGEoRr.E 
Campbell, who knew him and a[)j)re(:iated bis worth, 
made him the Superintendent of the Government 
Model Farm open(!d at Baraset. Many useful and 
interesting experiments were successfully nvide by 
Babu Harimohan in the acclimatization of various 
kinds of foreign paddy and plants. After^ir George 
Campbell’s retirement from the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal, there came a reaction in which 
his name was was dragged through the mire, a«d all 
his schemes discredited and left to Janguish. Tfie 
Model Farm at B.iraset was abandoned, on the 
extraordinary ground that it did not prove a finan- 
cial success, as if the acclimatization of foreign 
corn and plants, for the benefit of the whole 
country, was after all a question of debit and 
credit only. Bcdjii Harimohan, after the abolition of 
the Experimental b'arm, returned to his old duties at 
the Calcutta Normal School. The deceased 

written much on the subject which was liis speciality. 
His Barts 1 and II, and his Udvid* 

vyavaccheda are excellent wo^;ks of their kind on the 
subjects of poictical agriculture iu Iiulia and 
elementary botanical analysis. The deceased has left 
a widow and three children, without*having been abl(‘ 
to make the slightest j^rovision for them. If tin; 
small pension to which he was cntitl(‘d, but whl’ch 
he has not lived to draw, might [)ossibly be granted 
to his widow for a few years, for enabling her to 
maintain herself and her childnm, the Govinaiment 
of Sir Rivers I'hompson would d(j a very feeling 
as well as*graceful act. l\:rhaps it is worth mention- 
ing that neither the ih^ceased nor^his widow, nor ;fny 
connection of (other, is a relation of ours. .Sd Sir 
Rivers will be in no danger of Christianity by acci-. 
dent by the sligluest- good turn to an enemy. 

THK SECONI3 INDIAN NATION AL CONC^RKSS. 

The Dei.iue ration vi 'itie J)mjarATEs. 

• KtSOLUIlON I. 

Resolveii. 'Fh:it tljib Congresss of Dylcgntcs from all pfirts of 
India, do humbly nlfcr its dutiful and loyal congratulations to Hfr 
Most Gracious Majesty, the approai hiiig 

completion of the lirst half-centnry of Her metnorablc, beneficent 
and glorious rtign, and heartily wish 4ier many, many more, 'and 
happy, years of rule, over the g^^cat British Empire. 

[Proposed by Mr. R.ihimatulla M.. S»yani (i?#Wv/v), sccon?lcd by 
Lala Moorali Dhur, supported by Mr, G. Subramania 

Iyer (Mtit/ms), and carried by acclamation.] 

Resolution II. ^ * 

Resolvep. That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, 
and views with grave ap[)rehcnsion, the inert^sing poverty of vast 
numbers of the popul.ition of Jrulia, and (although aware that 
the (government is not overlooking this matter and is contemplat- 
ing ccriaiJi palliatives), desires to recr)rd its fixed ct>nviciion, that the 
introduction ot Representative liisuitutions will prove one of the most 
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important practical steps, towardsi the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, 

[Proposed by Mr. Dinehaw Rdulji Waq)ia (Bombay)^ seconded by 
the Hon’blc S. Subrarnania Iyer {m^idras)^ supported by Pundit Pran 
nath {LuckKcw)^ and carried ^y a very large majcft’ity.] 

ResoIution III. 

Resolved. That this Congress do emphatically re-affirm the 3rd 
Resolution of the Cor'grcss of 1885, and distinctly declare its belief 
that the reform and expansion of the Council of the Governor- 
CJcneral for maLing Laws |ind of the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
therein suggested, have now become essential alike in the interests of 
India and Rngland. 

[Prf»popcd by Rai J^unji Lall Banerjee Bahadur {Ca^cutta)^ second- 
ed by Mr. P. Rungaia Naidoo (M(idrai)y supported by Mr. Gunesham 
Nilkant and carried unanimously.] . 

Resolution IV. ♦ 

, , , *• 

Resolved. 'Thar this Congress is of opinion that in giving prac- 
tical ellcct to this essential reform, regard should be had (subject to 
such modifications as, on a more detailed examination of the question, 
may command themselves to tlie (lovernmcnt) to the principles cm- 
bodicil in the loll^owing tentative suggestions : — 

(!) 'l‘hc number of persons c<jmpf)sing the Legislative Councils, 
both Provincial and fif the Govertior-Gcneral, to be materially in- 
creased. Not less than f)ne-half the Members of such enlarged 
Councils to be eketed. Nut more than one-fourth to be oflicials 
fiaving’-scats t'X~cJ]fi*to in such Councils, and not more than one-fourth 
to be Mcmbcis, offuial or non-oflicial, nominated by Ciovcrnmcnt. 

(z) 'i he light to elect members to the Provincial Councils to be 
conferred onlyym those classes and members of the community 
priffuj fuk capable of excrcisitig it wisely and independently, in 
Bengal and Bombay, the Councillors may be elected by the mem- 
bers of Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Commerce and 
the Universities, or an electorate may be constituted of all persons 
pttsscssing such qualilications, cducatif)nal and pecuniary, as may be 
elcticd cither by I^strict Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Com- 
merce and the University, or by Klecroral Colleges composed of 
members partly elected liy these bodies and partly nominated by 
(lovei ninent. In the North West Provinces and Oudh and in the 
Punjab, Councillors may be elected by an Rlectoral College com- 
posed of members elected by Municipal and District Boards and 
nominated, to an extent not exccc\iing one-sixth of the total number, 
by Government, it being understood that the same elective system 
now in fone where Municipal Boaids are concerned will be applied 
to IJjstrlct Ikiaids, and the right of electing members to these latter 
extended fo the cultivating cl.tss. But whatever system be adopted 
(and the details must be vvoikcd out separately for each province) 
care, must be taken (hat all sections of the community, and all great 
interests, are adequately represented, 

(3) 'rheeletted Members' of the Council of the Governor- 
Gcneial for inakii/g laws, to bo elected by the elected Members of 
the several Provincial Councils. 

(4) No elected or * noniinated Member of any Council, to re- 
ceive any salary or renuineration in virtue of such membership, but 
any Member, already in reei ipt of any Ciov ernment salaiy or 
allo\>ance, to rontinuc to draw the same unchanged during iiicm- 
bership, and all Membeis to be enlith d to be reimbursed any ex- 
penses inclined in travelling in connei tion with their membership. 

(^) All peistuis, resident in India, to be eligible tor seats in Coun- 
cil, whctlier as electees or iiomiitecs, without distiiiciiun of race, 
creed, castcfur color. ^ 

(6) .All legislative measures and all financial questions, ineUiding 

all*budgets, vvhetlicr ihcV: involve new or enhanced taxation or not, 
to IxT nci essarilv submitted to and dealt with by these Councils. In 
t[ic case of all other branches of the administration, any Member to 
be at liberty, after due notice, to j^ui any questiim he sees fit to the* 
tx-fjjiiio Members (or such one of these aS may lie specially charged 
with *sut'ervkdon tjf tlie particular biant!\, conceriKd) .fnd to be 
entitled (cxi epi as hereinafter provided) to receiv.c a reply to his 
question, togethci* with copies of any papers requisite f«)r tlic 
thorough comp^ehul^ion of tlw subject, .iiul tm thii. rrply the Coun- 
cil to be at liberty to con.sidcr aiul discuss the question and record 
therertn such ic.solution as^may appear fitting to the majorit^'. Pro- 
voided that, it the subject in regard to which the inquiry is made in- 
volves matters of Foreign policy. Military dispositions or' strategy, or 
is otherwise of such t natcirc that, in the opinion of the Rxecutive, 
thcipublie interests would be«nuitcrially imperille<l by the communi- 
cation of the information asked for, it slull be competent for' them 
to insAuct the Mcm||crs, or one of tlicm, to reply accoiding- 

ly and decline to furnish the infoimaAon asked for. 

(7) The I'.xecutivc Government shall possess the pow'cr of over-* 
ruling the decision llrrived at by the majority of the Council, in 
every case in vvhicJi, iri its opinion, the public intcre.sts would suffer 
by the acceptance of ciich dcci.sion ; but whenever this power ls 
exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this h.^s been 
considered necessary, shall be pulilished within one month, and in 
the ease of Local Governments they shall report the circumstance 
and cxpIairth^J|||ction to the Government of India, and in the 


case^ol |his latter, it shall report and explain to the Secretary of 
State ; and in any such case on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the overruled 
majority, it shall be competent to the Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons (recommended in the 3rd Resolution of last 
year’s Congress which this present Congress has affirmed) to consider 
the matter, and call for any and all papers or information, and • hear 
aiy persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise, and thereafter, 
if needful, report thereon to the full House. 

[ Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee {Cakut‘a)y seconded by 
Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar {Botnbiiy)^ supported by ,Mr. Sarfuddin 
{Bthar)y and carried without a dissentient voice.] • 

Resolution V. 

Resolved. That this Congress do invite all publil’ bodies and all 
Associations throu^nout the councry, humbly and earnestly, to en- 
treat His Excellcncynhc Viceroy to obtain the sjfnction of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to the appointment of a Com- 
inihsion, to enquire exhaustively into the best method of introducing 
such a tentative form of Representative Institutions into India, as 
has been indicated in Resolutions III of the past, and IV of the 
present year’s Congress. 

[Proposed by Mr. N. N. Guptc ( Kurraebi) ; seconded by Mr. 

B. Nanijoshi [Poona) ; supported by Kumar Benoy Krishna 
{Caliutta)y and carried unanimous!^.] , 

Resolution VI. 

Resolved. That a Committee composed of the gentlemen, named 
in the following, be appointed to consider the Public Service Ques- 
tion and report thereon to this Congress. 

Hon’bic Dadabhai Nuoroji Hon’blc S. Subrarnania Iyer 

[Madras)y Hon’blc Peary Mohiin Mookerjec [Calcutta), Mr. Subram- 
ania Iyer [Madras), Babu Motilal Ghosc [Calcutta), Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee [Cahuttal^, Mr. Gangapershad Varma [Lucknow), 
Mr. Ramkali Chovvdbry Mr. (luru Das Sen [Patna), Pan- 

dit Prannath [Luckno^u), Munshi Kashipershad [Allahabad), Nawab 
Ri/a Ali [Lucknow), Mr. Hamid Afi [Lu^kno"v), Lala Kanyalal [Amrit- 
iur), Rao Sahib Gungadhur Row Madheo Chitnavis [Nap^pore), Mr. 
Rahimatulla M. Syani [Bombay), 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee [Calcutta), seconded by 
Mr. N. B. Namjoshi [Poona), supported by Pundit Agnihotri [Lahore) 
and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution VII. , 

Resolved. That this Congress approves and adopts the report* 
submitted by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI. 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee (Calcutta), seconded by 
the Hou’blc S. Subrarnania Iyer (Madras), and carried unanimously.] 
Resolution VIII. 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by Jury may be safely extended 
into many parts of the country where it is not at present in force. 

[Proposed by Mr. S. A. Saininatffa Iyer (Tanjore), seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Dhruva (Surat), supported by Dr. Troyluck Nath Mittcr 
(CaliUtta), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution IX. 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation 
made in 1872 in the system ot trial by jury, depriving the verdicts 

* Report. 

We, the Members ol the Committee appointed by the Congress 
to submit a statement in connecti«)ii with the. Public Service Ques- 
tion, have the honor id report that tlit following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by us at a meeting hcld^cstcrday : — 

I. 'That the open Competitive Examination be held simultane- 
ously both in India and in England. • , 

I hat the simultaneous examinations thus held be equally open 
to all classes ul Her Majesty’s subjects. 

3. That the classified list be prepared according to mcrif. 

^ 4. That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service 
Commissioners will give fair consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic 
among the subjects of examination. 

5. That the age ot candidates eligible for admission to the open 
Coinpctiiivc Examination be noteless than i«), or, as rerommended 
by Sir C. Aitchison, more than 23 years. 

6. i hat simultaneous examinations being granted, the Statatory 
Civil Service be closed for first appointments, 

7. That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, under 
the existing rules, be stdl left open' to the Members of the Uncovc- 
nanted Service and to professional men of proved merit and ability. 

8. That all appointments requiring educational qualifications, 
other than Covenanted (irst appointments, be filled by Competitive 
Examinations held in the ditlerent Provinces, an.d open in each 
Province, to such natural-born subjects of Her Majesty only, as 
arc residents thereof. 

'i’hcsc Resolutions, it is hoped, cover the main priijcipics which 
underlie the questions set by the Public Service Commission. For 
a more detailed consideration there was no time. 

(Sd.) Dadadhai Naoroji,’ 

President of the Committee, / 

30th December 1886. t 
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of Juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country, and that 
the powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions Judges and 
High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at once 
withdrawn. 

Bonnerjee (Calcutta)^ seconded by the 
Honbic Peary Mohun Mukerjee {Calcutta), supported by Munshi 
Sadhu Lall {Benares), and carried by a very large majority.] , 

• Resolution X. 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, 
similar to th^ contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England, 
(under which accused persons in serious eases have the option of 
demanding a comgiittal to the Sessions Court) should be introduced 
into the Indian Code of Criminal Pi^ccdure, enabling accused per- 
sons, in v/arrant ^ases, to demand that, instead oj^ being tric(?by the 
Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions. 

[Proposed by Mr. Man Mohun Gho&c {Calcutta), seconded by Mr. 
T. Chidambara Row {Bel/ary), supported by Khajeh Abdul Alim 
{Dacca), and carried unanimously.] 

. Resolution XI. 

Resolved. That this Congress do place on record an expression 
:.of the universal conviction, that a complete separation of Executivt 
jind Judicial functions (such th€t in no ease the two functions shall 
be combined in the same ofiiCer) has become an urgent necessity; 
and that, in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect this 
separation^ without further delay, even though this should, in some 
Provinces, involve extra expenditure. 

[Proposed by Mr. Daji Abaji Kharc {Bombay), seconded by Mun- 
shi Kashipershad supported by Mr. Sri Ram {Lucknow), 

and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution XII. * 

Resolved. That in view to the unsettled state of public affairs 
in Europe, and the immense assist^Kce that the people of this coun- 
try, if duly prepared therefor, is capable of rendering to Great Bri- 
tain in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress 
do earnestly appeal to the Government to authorise (under such 
rules and restrictions as may to it seem fitting) a system of Volun- 
teering for the Indianinhahitants of the country, such as may qualify 
them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

[Proposed by Rajah Karnpal Singh •(OW/f>), seconded by Mr. R. D. 
Mehta {Calcutta), ajud carried by acclamation.] 

Resolution Xlll. 

Resolved. That Standing Congress Committees be constituted at 
all important centres. 

^ [Proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee {Calcutta), seconded by Mr. N. 
G. Chandavarkar {Bombay), and carried unanimously.] 

Resoi.ution XIV. 

Resolved. That the 1 bird Indian National Congress assemble at 
Madras on the 27th of December 1887. 

[Proposed by Mr. A. O. Hume {Punjab), seconded by the Hon’ble 
S. Subramania Iyer {Madras), and carried by acclamation.] 

Resolution XV. 

Resolved. That copies ol these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excdlency the Viceroy in Council, with the humble requests, that 
he will cause the 1st Resolution to be submitted in due course to 
Her Majesty the O/feen-Fmpress, that he will cause all the Resolu- 
tions to be laid bcfort>Hcr Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
ai^ that he himself will be gi^aciously pleased, in consultation with 
his colleagues, to accord them his best consideration. 

[Proposed by Mr. Rungaia Naidu {^Madras), seconded by Mr. 
Sorabjee Framj-ce Patel {Bombay), and carried unanimously.] 

Dadabhai Naoroji, • 

President of the Second Indian National Congress, 

• Mrial IJapcr. 

From A. P. MacDonnell Esq., C.S., Offg. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, • • , 

To all Local’ Governments and Administrations. 

Sir, — His Excellency the Governor General in Council, having 
taken into consideration the lo)fal desire of the people of India that 
in the fiftieth year of the reign of Her Majesty the {^ueen-Empress 
their devotion to her person ^nd throne should be manifested 
throughout the Empire on a ^spetfially appointed day of public re- 
joicing, and -having regard to ^hc conditions of the seasons which 
are adverse to the selection for this purpos<f of the anniversary qf 
Her Majesty’s birth, or that of her accession, is pleased to dcsigna^ 
Wednesday, the l6th of February, for adoption throughout India as 
the day of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

2. The sii^tecnth of February will be observed as a holiday in all 
public ofliees. The official ceremonial by which the occasion will 
be distiriguished will be separately notified. 

3. In'Ather respects His Excellency the Governor General in 
Coun<;il confidently leaves to the discretion of the Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations acting in concc'rt with the peoples under 


their charge, and more especially to the deep and unaficcted loyalty 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, tl^e measures which shall be undertaken 
to celehratc the day of Jubilee wifii appropriate honours. His Ex- 
cellency in Council if assured that the o^ccutive authorities may on 
this occasion safely yield the initiative^ to the spontaneous action of 
Municipal Councils and of the community at large, and that the 
unanimous voice of the Empire will gratefully fender to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress a homage wortly^ of the noble charity of her 
life, and the justice and benevolence of her reign. 

• LETTER TO THE EdTtOr! 

THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERH^S FUND. 

Government House, Calcutta, jst January iSS/. 
Sir,— I. Will you allcnv me, through the columns of your paper, on 
this the first day of Fkr Majesty, the Quccn-Einpress Jubilee year, 
to appeal to the Members ol the National i^ssociation and to all others 
who are interested in its work to join me in making somc^pccial 
effort to commemorate the event, and at the same time substantially 
to benefit those Indian Women, in whose sufferings the C)*iccn takes 
so great and personal an interest. • . 

One great effort made at this moment w^uld be* of incalculable 
service and would have far reaching effect in carrying out at 
once those objects which the National Association is designed to pro- 
mote, and in securing the future welfare of the Women of India. 
A very little sum, whether in annas or rupees, fre^n every one wher 
can afford to give anything would make the subscription a really 
National one, and a worthy memorial of our great Queen’s r?ign. 

2. In order to facilitate the collection of the smallest sums the 
following arrangements have been made. ■* 

I. — Collecting cards have been expressly designed for the 
occasion. 

H.— These curds lor the collection of Rs. 20 and upwards arc 
obtainable, on application, from the Honorary Secre- 
tary during the months of January^^ February, March, 
April, May and June 1887. 

III. — These cards will be numbered, and the name of the 

collector registered ; when full, the card is to be sent 
to the Honorary Secretary, who, after receipt, will re- 
turn it to the collector. 

IV. — Donors of larger sums sent direct to the Honorary Sec- 

retary will receive an acknowledgment on a larger 
“Jubilee” card specially designed for the purpose. 

cards arc to be returned, and the donations paid, 
in by the 1st of July 1887.-^ ^ ^ 

VI. — A copy of the Register containing the names of all 

those who have aided in this work will btf’ handsomely 
bound and presented to Her Majesty the Queen-Em- 
press as a souvenir of the occasion. 

VII. — All money siibbcribcd to this jubilccah'und is to be paid 

into the Central Committee, but every collector of 
small sums, or donor of large on^-s, may, when sending 
it to the Honorary Secretary, specify to which Branch 
of the Association, the collection, or donation, is to 
be applied. In the absence of specific direction, the 
^ money will be allotted by the Central Committee. 

3 * The magnitude ol the work to be done, and the peculiar ap- 
propriateness of the moment for doing it, eneourage me to hope that 
my appeal may be successful, that 1 may be forgiven for making it, 
and that at the end of the 50th year of Her Gracious Majesty’s reign 
I may be able to tell the Queen-Empress, iljat ^Jer well known* 
sympathy for the women of India has bo#ic frul|^ and that ^hc 
Association formed fbr their benefit and of which Her Majesty is 
Patron, has, as a memorial of Her Jubileg year, received such sub- 
stantial support as to place it on a firm and lasting foundation. • . 

• I reiffain, Sir, yours faithfullv, 

• • (Sd.) HARRlE'f^UFFER'lN, 

Lady Pre^ident of the Association for supp^in^ 

• F finale Medual' Aid to tbg IFomm of India. 



• • THE PILLS 

I’mify the Tlloocl, f onT< ( afl Dfsordf^rs of the 


LXyER, STOMACH, KIDNBYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and le^tore to Jicallh Debilitated Constitutions, and 
arc invaluable m all Complaints incjckihlal to Females of all r^'cs. 

I or (.luldren and4Tie aged tliev arc pnetjess. ^ 

* THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Had Legs, Bad Brtlflsts, Old Wounds 
Sores' ’and Ulreis. It is famous for (iout .Ind Klicumaiisin. For 
disorders of the Chest it has n<4 equal. 

Par Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swelling, and all Skin ►)isea!bes, it has no rival ; and for 
, contraf ted and stilt joints it acts like a charm. 

Manufactured only at Binfessor Hollcuva v’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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NOTIFICATION. 

To be peremptorily sold pursuant to 
a decree of the Court of ;^he Second Sub- 
ordinate Judge of 24 Pergiinnahs made 
in suit No. 39 of 1884 wherein Srccnath 
Roy Chowdry s(/n of the late Prem 
.•Chand Roy Chowdry at present resid- 
ing at No. 68 Sovabazar Street in the 
Town of Calcutta is ’plaintiff and Ku- 
mar Upendro Kristo Deb Bahadoor son 
of the late Rajalv Apurva Kristo Deb 
Bahadoor inhabitant of Sovabazar Raja 
Nobokissen’s Street in the Town of Cal-* 
cutta by caste Kyasto and by profession 
Zemindar is defendant and dated the 
15th ‘day of September 1884 and an 
order of the High Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal in its Ordi- 
nary * Original Civil Jurisdiction dated 
the 31st day of August 1885 by the Re- 
gistrar of the said Court in his Sale 
room at the Court Ikjusc on Saturday 
. the fifteenth day of January next at the 
hour of 12 O’Clock at noon the under- 
menlicxicd immoveable properties — 

Lot No. — All that one anna share 
of rnehal No. 31 of Tipparrah Collec- 
tor’s Towjee Pergunnahs Gunga Mun- 
dul the Sudder Juinma of which per year 
is Rupees 55 , 143 - 13 ' 4 - 
Lot No. 2. — i^ll that one anna share 
of Talook No. 155 of the 24 Pergun- 
iiahs Collector’s Towjee Pergunnahs 
Agarpara and Muragacha the Sudder 
Jununa of which is Rupees 45,193-14-8. 

The condition of sale and the abstract 
of title may be seen in the office of the 
Registrar of the High Court in its Ordi- 
nary Original Civil Jurisdiction and also 
iiWhe omce of Baboo Aushootoss Dhur 
attorney for tlie plaintiff decree ludder 
at No. 2 Hastings’ Street in the Town 
of Calcutta on any day before the sale 
and will be produced at the sale. 

Aushootfjss* Dhur, 

Plaintiff’s Attorney, 

Calcutta. * 

(Sd.) R. BFLCII AMBERS, 

‘ Kegistrar. 

The 15th June, 1886. 


HAMILTON & CO.'S 

Latest Designs in Gold Bangles- 

TJic Acroii Hanyle, (KnUland) ... Ks. 60 

Th« Thi.sllc (.Scollaiul) ... „ 60 

The Shaminck Hanf;lo, (Ireland) ... „ 60 

The Lotus lianj^ks (India) ♦ ... „ 60 

The Forjjet ine-not Banylc ... „ 63 

The*Indi.in Bamboo Bangle ... „ ‘32 

The Victoria Banjj^c ... ... „ 100 

The Cleopatra Sigfict Banjjle ... „ 54 

The Maj^ic Twist Bangle ... „ 185 

The iFlcxible Curb Bangles ^ ... ,,115 

/The Etruscan Ball Ba.ngle ... „ 32 

The Good Luck Banji^le .... • ... „ 54 

Th« Oriental Onyx Bangle « ... 1, 90 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum Baqgle „ 100 

The ‘^Mascotte” Difunond Il%hoe Bai\glc„ 90 
The Scotch riaiU ll-inglc ... * „ 8o 

The above % re cash qtiotations. 


Inspection Invited. 


HAMILTON & CO., 

• Hi CALCUTTA. 


noticeT 


^ The undermentioned surplus lands no longer required by the Commissioners for the Town 
^of Calcutta, will be put up for sale by public auction, at the Municipal Office, on Monday, the 


T7th January 1887, at noon. 
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Lot No. 

< 

Locality. 

Area more or less. 

• 


lA 

r- 

Land in front of No. 126 Upper 
Circular Road *... 

• 

B. 

0 

K. 

0 

Ch. 

>f 

S. ft. 

0 


« iB 

Do. „ I 2 S » 

0 

0 

5 

20 


iC 

Do. „ 124 i> 

0 

0 

6 

20 


2 

Do. on the east of No. 74 

Grey Street ... 

0 

0 

6 

0 


3A 

Ward No. 3. 

Fillcd’Up dr.ain in front of No. 60 
Grey Street 

0 

0 

• 

I 

23. 


3 B 

Do. „ No. 62 „ 

0 

0 

I 

23 


3C 

Do. south of No. 61 „ 

0 

0 

4 

6 



Ward No. 5. 






5 

Do. in front of No. 3 Jora- 

bagan Street ... ... I 

f 

Q 

0 

6 

4 


6 

Do. „ No. S „ 

0 

0 

01 

315 


9 

Land on the south of No. 367 Up- 
per Chitpore Road ... 

0 

I 

6 

32 


10 

Ward No. 8. 

The north-west corner of No. 16-1 
Champatola Lane ... 

0 

1 

•0 

0 


11 

No. 9 Chunam'GuIly ... 

0 

1 

8 

0 


12 

Ward No. 9. 

Land on the north of No. 18 Raj- 
chunder Sen’s Lane ... 

0 

1 

4 

28 


13A 

Drt. south of No. 36-3 Okhil 
Mihlry’s Lane 

0 

I 

13 

20 


13B 

Do. „ No. 36 „ 

0 

0 

6 • 

30 


14 

Ward No. 10. * 

Land on the east of No. 3 Warris 
Bagan Lane 

0 

0 

12 

0 


15 

Do. west of the bathing Plat- 
. form at Wurris Bagan 

0 

0 

4 

0 


16 

Ward No. 14. 

Land at Newgypookcr depot No. 59 
Jaun Bazar Street 

0 

4 

13 




Do, on the cast of No. 34 

Newgypookcr West Lane 

0 

3 

12 

0 


71B 

18 

Do, „ ^ No. 36 „ 

Do. ,, No. 32 „ ».*, 

0 

0 

3 

3 

12 

13 

0 

0 


19 

Filled up drain on the South of No. 

, 8 Dutt’s Lane 

0 

0 

8 

0 

, 

20 

Ward No. 15. 

Land on east of No. 12 McLeod St. 

0 

0 

6 

1- 

40 


21 

1 

Do. c „ No. 14 „ 

0 

0 

3 

40 


32 

Do. west of No. 9 „ 

0 

0 

»3 

40 



Conditions of Sale. 


Remarks. 


I. The Commissioners* limit which is to be fixed by the Chairman in consultation with 
the Assessor, will be kept in a closed cover by that officer, and the highest bidder above this 
limit is to be the purchaser ; if any dispute aris« as to the last or highest bidding for the lot, 
the same shall be put up again and resold. 

3. A deposit of 35 per cent on the amount of the purchase-money is to be made by the 
Purchaser immediately upon the lot being knocked down, and in default thereof, the premise* 
to be immediately put up and resold at the risk of the purchaser. 

3. The title to the property will be a conveyance from the Commissioners. 

4. The residue of the purchase-money shall be paid within 15 days of the date of sale : 
and in case of defautt in payment of such residue, the purchaser shall forfeit his deposit, which 
shall be received and taken as and by way of liquidated damages, the sale t6 such purchaser 


8 Annas per copw'1 
Rs. 12 per annum, J 


rSEE Furx Rates of Subscription 
^ AND Advertisement at the end. 
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^hc ®.ccli 

rPHE Prince of Wales presided on tlie 12th insiant at a meeting at Si. 
JL Jame.s* Palace, Pall Mall, to consider the scheme for an Imperial 
Institute, in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty's 50 years’ 
reign. They Resolved to found the Institute as “ an emblem of the 
unity of the Empire, an exponent of the great industries and commer- 
cial resources belonging to it and a filling national memorial of ihe 
Jubilee of the sovereign." His Royal Highness communicated to the 
meeting that “her Majesty the Queen would specially value the Insti- 
tute as a memorial of the love and loyaltyjof her subjects, who arc 
united in promoting and extending industrial and commercial resources 
of her dominions, and thus* giving expression to the unity of the 
Empire.” 

The Pioneer writes : — 

“As the result apparently of the refusal of the representative 
Mahomedan Societies to have anything to do with the * National Con- 
gress’ of Calcutta, a rrtore subdued tone is evident in that portion of 
the native Press which applauds the tongress. The Reis ami Rayyct 
has a weU-wriiten*article breathing only gratitude to the British Raj, 
for the Pax Briiannica conferred upon the land, and for the civil and 
rehgious freedom granted for the first time to India's many castes and 
creeds. As th^ magntficent r««ttU we are told that the 

jarring elements have been welded into one harmonious whole and — ecce 
signum — the National Congress of Calcutta 1 This is an anti-climax 
rather, and illogical. Just so might United Ireland point to the 
National League meetings of iliat country as the beneficent result of 
Bniisli rule, and invite the manhfr races of the North of Ireland to 
join them in consummating it.” 

And so it might. And all the more honour to England ! It is 
British Rule alone that could exhibit such trustfulness. The facts 
of our day transcend rhelorical figures, whether anti-climaxes or 
hyperboles. 

* # 

It is a lovely winfer, and our rulers are thoroughly enjoying it. Sir 
Ai.frfd Lyall, Lteutenant- Governor of the Upper Provinces, with 
his daughter and his ^^livale Secietary (J. O. Miller) and his Aide-de- 
camp (Majoi Sir G. Larpent,) lias strayed out of his and is now 
staying with 'Lord and Lady Dui’FERiN at Calcutta which he reached on 
Wednesday. 

• 

The Govcinor of Bombay has gone by sea to Sind wliere, after visiting 
the chief cities, he will r*eiurn to Kurrachee, to open the Arts College 
on the i8ih current, after wliich he returns. 


Surfeited with the Agricultural homage of Bhojpur and Bhojpur’s 
Dewan, Sir Rivers will proceed to Purnea to his next show. After 
opening about the middle of February the extension of tfie Bengal 
Central Railway there, he will go to Dacca w^iere towVds the Close of 
the month he will preside at the grand Durbar for the ipvesliture of 
Nawab Gunny Meah with the honors of a K. c. .s. 1 . 


* « 


By the end oC this week the Duke of Connaught was fo be at Mhow on 
the occasion of the Cavalry manecuvres in that quarter, visiting Indore 
on the 16th, and leaving for Necmuch and Nusseerabad on the 19th. 

• • * 

Who says that there is- no gratitude in India ? Notwithstanding Bir 
Rivers has jilted the Doomraon Dewan in his assured expectation of 
being reappointed to the Bengal Council? to the latter’s no small loss 
in maintaining an expensive establishment and in other ways, besit^es 
waste of time and dislocation of arrangements, Dewanji seems deter- 
mined. to *take generous revenge by overwhelming the satrap with his 
attentions and to make pooja to the setting sun with a vengeance. 
For want of a better excuse, there will be a trumpery Agricultural Show 
at Dobmraon which the Lieutenant-Governor will go to open. 


The Bank of Madras, after putting Rs. 50,000 to tfie Reserve-’ Fund*, 
pays a dividend at the rate of 7 percent, per annum on the pastjialf yeai’s 
business. The Bank of Bengal, with ii.s greater business and superior 
advantages, has done belter. During the same period iTmade a profit 
of about fifteen lacs of Rupees. After writing Rs. 60,000 ofT as Bad, 
and carrying forward Rs. 91,00010 the next year, and after putting 
Rs. 300,000 to the Reserve Fund, the Directors could detlarc a 
dividend of 10 r< 7 ;/. for the past half year. ^ 

4 

4 # 

The Nawab of Rampore is seriously lit. 

• ■ 

The Tipperah case has, after all, been committed to the sessions. 

* 

• • 

The Governor of Madras is in mourning for the death of his only 
sister, Lady Margaret Bourkk, at the age of sixty-one. 

# * * 

* * ^ ^ 
Deaths are announced of the retired Indians Dr. Norman Chf.vf.rs, 

Mr. Buli.en Smith, Mr. Ariiiur Grote, and Sir T. Douglas 
Forsyth. 

♦ 

4 « • 

A SEVERE thunderstorm, unustml for this time of the year, passed over 
South Sylhet, on the night of the 7th instant. • It also rained heavily. 

Henceforth, the Bills and Acts of the Supreme Legislative C<^uncil 
will be given one publication instead of three. 

« 

• • 

The Jammu Duibar is mourning the death of the Maharani. The 

Maharaja has received several visits of condolence from loyal subjects. 

* • 

• • 

The first Criminal Sessions of the year (If the Bengal High ^ourt 
commences on Monday, ll.e 24111 instant. * ^ • 

• 

• * 

The Punjab ChiefCourt. finds it ^as m; jurisdiction to try Clkcu; com- 
mitted the muTder of Ct.AY at Sibi. Has any other Court jurisdic- 
tion ? . • 

• 

I^Mes.srs. Dillon, O’Brien, Harris, Shkkhy, Redmond, and Crilly 
havejjccn committed, on bail of each, for conspiracy to prevent 

payment of rent in Ii eland. « • 

• • **• . . . 

The Maharaja of Bhm tpur celebrates the j^irlh of a son by a bJl at 

Agra, on tlve 2otli instant. Sir Alfred and Lady Lyall will add to 
the ec/at by their presence. 

• 4 

. t • • 

Bulgaria has not yet go> a king. Prince George of Leuchtenberg, 
an officer in the Russian Army is mentioned as another candidate fon 
the throne. . * 


Mr. H. j. Reynot.ds, C.S.I., has been 
Bengal Legislative Council. * 


re-appointed a member of the 


9 

Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders.^ if possible^ Us the safest and most convenient 
medium s particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
giveny any other being unnecessary y and likely to cause cnnfu.sion. 
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M. MUIJEI.IAR, leader of the oppoiition, Conseil-Oeneralc, Pondicherry, 
has been admitted to the Legion of Honour. An example for our 
masters. 

• • t , 

Upper India is getting respcrtablei Fakirabad*^has now got its cathe- 
dral, which was on VVedncs^lay consecrated by the metropolitan, the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

# • 

The khitmulgar, Uma*r Buksh, been, for bis folly and brutality of 
Assault on a Kuropcan lady at Uharinsala, Punjab, been sentenced by 
' the Sessions Judge at Kangra to transportation for life. • 

• • 

M. Pe Lesseps is coffident of opening the Panama Canal for traffic 
' in 1889. The locks may not be completed but the shipping shall be 

able to pass through. ^ 

* 

% * * 

Guard, T. Snelmng is completely e.xoncralcd. The High Court has 
set aside the order of fine under the Railway Act. He is now 
reinstated the service with arrears of pay paid. 

t * 

1 * * 

Th^re is murrain among the , Kang.iroes of Australia. Thousands 
have died. 'I’he poii mortem shews that the organs are healthy but 
the lilt is totally absent. ^ 

^ • • • . 

A CONSTRUCTION train ran over a bullock on the 5 lh instant on the 

South Deccan Railway. All the carriages were derailed, resulting in the 
death of a European fireman, cleaner and three natives. But were 
there no cow-catchers ? 

OneArda.sir Na.sarvanjer Thanavala, L.C.E., by a notice in the 
Bombay (lovernmont Gazette, has adopted a new name and choses 
to tall himself Sheik •Aiidooi. Rah.man valad Sheik Adam, L.C.E. 
Arc Parsce conversions to Islam common ? 


Lord Idde-SLEIGH died snddcnly--of heart disease — on the 1 2th in- 
stant at Lord Sai.ishury’s official residence in Downing Street. While 
ascending the stairs, he was seized with a sudden faintness and died 
twenty minutes after. 

♦ 

• • ♦ 

irtiis iFighness Ramraja, the Maharaja of Travancore, has presented 
to the Ilon’blc V. Ramikngar, c.s.i., Dewan, a gold salver “in recog- 
nition of the distinguished set vices reiulei cd by him to the state.” We 
hope it forebodes no retiie.ncnl (»f«tlic Dewan. 

Mori? silver in the Ihiitcd .Slates. The depreciating metal has been 
discovered in large quantities m ihc North and .South of Caldwell 
city, Kansas. It ii> said to undeilie tlie enirie city and several miles 
arounil. 


A Small Cause Courl Pleader again liguics in the Police Court. B\ma 
Churn Mirri<.R is charged with ortViing a biibc of Ks. loo to a Police 
Inspector in the interest of his clerk committed to lh« .Sessions. 
Happy Calcutta, whose Police resent sucli offeis 1 

* * 

< 

Tantia is still causing trouble, llti with liis little army raided recent- 
ly *on the village of Dholgaon, Hanl.i, ifi tlie Central Provinces, carried 
bfif some loot, shot a milkman and burned his two huts. Ho whs pur- 
sued by Assistant Commissioner (»ordon with his.aiiny, but, as 
hitherto, the Blul eluded the pursuit. 

' # 

» * 

Moulvie, Haji HAMinitUKUr, Zemindar and extra-Assistant Com- 

♦ 

missioncr of Sylhcl, is exempted from [icrsonal appearance , in Civil 
Coul'ts. The Moulvie signalized ih,c exemption on the iilh by a dinner 
to the Chief Commissioner, the European ladies and official and non- 
official gentlemen, and illumination and fireworks. * 

‘ ‘ /. *. 

• 

Our readers will ple.i'sc note that the National Association hold their 
second General Meelii% on the 2Clh instant at the Town Hall at 
4-30 P. M., in aid of the Countess of DulTeiin’s KaiuI.-*Her lady- 
ship’s appeal published in dlir KidI is being responded to from all parts 
of India, by application for the Jubilee ‘Cards. 


Syed Jaffer Hossein, Railway Magistrate, Hyderabad, was stabbed 
in the abdomen and the right and left breast with a Hyderabad! 

Warangal, while pronouncing judgment in a case of grievous 
assault and rape. The subject of his judgment retaliated the convic- 
tion. The Mahomedan criminal is in custody and the judge is pro- 
gressing favorably. 

* * 

*■ * 

The Plymouth Solicitor, J. Edward Curteis, who has been wanted 
at Home— having made himself scarce without accounting ^15,000, the 
money of the East Stonehouse Local Board, was arrested last week at 
the Great Eastern Hotel, by Superintendent HoGG. Tbe Solicitor is 
I detained in the Lock-Up pending an escort from England. Mr. Reily, 
at request, spared him the detention in jail in anticipation of trial. 

* • # 

• * # 4 

“All newspapers in* the Australian Colonies, and their number is 
legion, are carried free, if posted within seven days of the date of 
publication,” 

Is it not time, that further concessions should be made to the Indian 
press as regards the carriage of newspapers ? At any rate, the “ privi- 
leged” rate should be made general. 

. ♦ ^ 

The examination of witnesses by the Ifengal Sub-Committee, Public 
Service Commission, commenced yesterday. We again protest 
against the Sub-division of the Commission. The work turned out 
by the Branches cannot be the true report and deliberation of the 
Commission. If Sir BARNES PEACOCK were on the Commission, he 
would have set his face against dismemberment. 

General Komaraff’s payer, the Svett, publishes that 

“Ghasan Khan, the ryler of Koupdshout, and a friend of England, 
was murdered on the instigation of nis son, .Sandar Khan, who is the 
sworn enemy of England. He is now the ruler of Koundshout, and is 
preparing an energetic resistance in case the English should interfere 
assisted by their Cashmir vassal. The Cginoses in Kashgar would 
like to reestablish order in Koundshout, but cannot get command of a 
sufficient military force. Koundshout is situated between Kashgar and 
Cashmir and thus presents the easiest way from Russian territory to 
Cashinir’s chief town, Srinagar.” * 


Another leap 1 

“A new motor for locomotives has been successfully tried in 
America. Soda is used in the place of fire under the boiler. Soda is 
said to have much the same power as coal, without any of the offensive 
gases which that fuel emits. The boiler is charged with the soda, 
which upon being damped by a jet of steam produces an intense heat. 
Soda engines are now used in Berlin *a^nd other European cities veiy 
successfully, and they also traverse the St. (xoihard Tunnel, under the 
Alps, wfiere steam engines cannot be used, because the length of the 
Tunnel rcmlers i( impossible to devise a system of ventilation which 
will carry off the foul gases generated by a locomotive. So overpower- 
ing would those gases become that suffocation would ensue.” 

♦ 

* * 

The Convocation-Day Fellows of the Calcutta University are 

“ The Most Reverend Paul (hxthak, D. n., S. j., Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Calcutta, the Hon. j. W. (Quinton, C.s., the lion. Raja 
Amir Hasan, Khan Bahadur, J. Westland, Esq.,, C.S., Colonel C. H. 
Luard, R.E., Majtu' C. W. «j. llairison, R.ii, Surgeon M.ijnr J. Scully, 
I, K.C.R, M.R.C.S., J. K. E. Spring, Esq., M.r.IiE., T. C. Lewis, Esq., 

M..\., K.ij.t Luchman Singh, the \"cry Rev. A. Neut, S.J., Rev. W. 
john&fm, B. A., Ram Krishna Gopal lihandarkar, Esq., ,M.A., PII.D., 
.\. C. Edwards, Flsq., M. A., Bahu Brahma Mohnn Mallik,* Nagendra 
Nath (diose, Esq., A. F. Abdur Rahman, Esq., Babu Bireshwar Mitter, 
Babu'Chaiidra Nath M.A., Maulvi Zahiruddin Ahmad, L.M.S.” 


A MOST interesting iiupiiry, which will come home to all animals pos- 
sessing, and proud of, noses : — 

“At the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at* I^hiladelphia in 1884', a paper was read by. Messrs. 
E. L. Nichols and E. H. Bailey, describing their experiments designed 
to test the delicacy of the sense of smell in different individu.ils. The c.x- 
penmenters took a number of the strongest-smelling substances, such 
a*, oil of cloves, extract of garlic, prussic arid, cyanide of potassium, 
E.ach of those was mixed with water in such proportions that, 
when a large number of bottles had bedn filled, say, with the garlic iind 
w.'Uer, each bottle was only half as strong; as the previous one, and at 
last the garlic was so diluted that U was impossible to delect it by 
smell. The bottles were they disai ranged, and the test was to request 
the individual expeiimentcd upon to arrange them in theic proper 
order by the sense of smell. By this simple means it was found that 
solne persons possessed a much more delicate sense of smell than 
others. Thus, three men were able to detect prussic acid when it was 
diluted with two million times (2,000,000) its weight of water— a minute 
proportion that could not be detected by the most refined chemical 
analysis. Others, again, could not smell prussic acid, even when jt was 
piesonl in consi<lcrable quantity. But the most remarkable fact reih.alns 
to be related. The experiments were performed with these and other 
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Strongly odorous substances on forty-four males and thirty-eight 
females, and it was found that in nearly all cases the sense of smell was 
about double as acute in men as in women. Thus the maike<> od^ur 
of prussic acid could be detected by men when diluted with more than 
one hundred times its bulk of water, whereas women fail to perceive it 
when diluted with twenty thousand times. Od of lemon could be 
detected by men when mixed with a quarter of a million times its 
quanuty of water, but women failed to perceive it unless the solution 
was more than twice as strong. Even in the case of garlic, the women 
were much less susceptible to its presence than the men. It is difficult 
to account for tl^ese remarkable differences, which must be regarded Us 
proved ; for the experiments extended over eighty-two persons and were 
performed by gentlemen who were accustomed to physiological investi- 
gations. In^nany of the lower animals, as, f«ir example, the dog and 
all those carnivora that htint by scent, the sense is out of all proportion 
greater than in m^n ; but we are not aware that there is any distinction* 
between the two sexes of the animals in this respect. The cause of the 
difference in this matter between me» and women i^quitc unknown, as 
is the object of flie distinction but it has one practical bearing t^iat may 
be borne in mind. The employment of strong and potent perfumes by 
women may depend on their less acute sense of smell ; and (hey would 
do well to bear in mind the fact that odours and perfumes which may 
be quite pleasant to them may be most overpowering, and decidedly un- 
pleasant, to individuals of the other se.x.”- i^uecn. 

« 

♦ « 

Preparations are making for the celebration of the Jubilee and for 
presentation of addresses of ailmira’^ion and satisfaction to the retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ben^^I. In connection with the first, the 
lishman suggests that native Chiracs but no kerosinc, be used in the 
illumination of the town. 

« 

At the Viceregal Legislative Council on Friday, the 14th, the 
Viceroy presiding, the Protection of Inventions and Designs Bill was 
referred to Select Committee, the Languaj^ of Arts Bill, the Bills to 
amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, <S:c., and the Indian Evidence Act, 
and the Indian Museum Tri^tee 41 ill were piissed, and a Bill intro- 
duced for the better administration of her Majesty’s Indian Marine Ser- 
vice. The Language Bill is in continuation of the Act of 1868, to avoid 
repetition in every Act of the CounciPof certain phrases and phraseolo- 
gy, the result of 18 years’ experience in the Legislative Department. 
The Customs Bill imposes principally an import duty of Rs. 7-8 per 
imperial gallon or six *qu-'i> t bottles .of perfumed spirits, in wood or 
bottles, hitherto exempt. The Evidence Bill saves the Revenue officers 
from disclosing their source of information in prosecutions under the 
Revenue law- 

% % 

Lieutenant R. L. B. Carter, Adjutant of the 28th Bombay Infantry 
and Station Staff Officer at Baroda, did not long survive the accident 
which befell him in the mail tr#in. While travelling he s«)mehow got 
on to the footboard and began walking it. The train passing over a 
creek, he was swept into it by one of the girders oi the bridge. He 
was fearfully mangled. 

* 

• * 

Book-makers are liable to the Income Tax and their gains are not un- 
lawful. Such is the verdict of the Queen’s Bench Division. 

• * 

The Emin Bey Relief expedition starts on the 20ih instant with ex- 
plorer Stanley at the hca(*. • 

• *** 

The GiUais who broke out in autumn last, have been soundly thrashed 
and subdued by the vigorous measures of the Ameer who, however, 
will one day receive it back with compound interest. Meanwhi(^, the 
presenj attitude of the tribe is useful in keeping the only path between 
Cabul and Cenlrl Asia open, since the snow has blocked up the Haza- 
rajat Pass. 

The Ameer is pursuing his vigorous fiscal views rather than policy. 
The Governor of Herat, Mahonyiied .Sarwar KiiAri, is accounting for 
the revenues of his charge — in other words, undergoiiig the usual pro- 
cess of disgorging his irregular appropriations. His place has beci/ 
given to Kazi Saadooddeen pro tern. We suppose Kazijee’s turn will 
next come, the more so as the Ameer can scarcely have forgotten his 
Russian partialities in connection with the Boundary Commission. 

♦ * 

Nilgiri Express giveft notice of its^ removal to Charing Cross. 
Without pretending to the my.steries of local geography, it scema to us 
that from the heights of Ooty to the flags of Charing Cross is <00 
violent and absurd a leap for an Indian paper. The difference between 
the aUitifdes, and between the climates, makes it an undesirable change. 
The cl\ange from the scenery and associations of the Nilgiri hills to 
the* fog and noise of East London, is a descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. • 


In yesterday’s morniug-paper wc read 

“ Her Excellency Lady Duffeiin, accompan'ed by the \Coiintcss 
Rosebery, honored the establibluneftt of Babu S. I*. Chatlcrji, the 
nurseryman and florist of Naikiildanga, with a visit on Monday evening 
and thelT Ladyships were nUich pleased with what they saw. Mr. 
Chalterji presented Lady Duffcriii with a choice bouquet composed of 
eucharis, lilies and io?es.” 

This florist seems to be a veritable Malcc for manners. Or, did he 
take her other ladyship for a latly’s maid Even as .i mercenary com- 
panion, she was, in our judgment, entitled, undei*the circumstances, to 
better ircalmcni. Where was the harm — what was the difficulty —of 
making anolj^er, even though inferior, bouipiel ? Lady Dufferin, of • 
course, did not introduce her companion to her floral Baboo who has 
seen the world and might be presumed to know. Wc make no doubt 
she gave her bouquet to Lady Rosebery. The B^oo’s mistake about**' 
the rank of the new visitor arose, we guess, from the dead uniformity 
of European cosiitmdl In the absence of siimptuaiy warrant of prece- 
dence in these days of cheap and nasty, wli?n satin and velvet are pro- 
duced from flax and jute, it is hard for foreigners to distinguitfli Gov- 
ernesses from Governors’ wives. 

• • 

• • # , 

The Advocate of India of Bombay and the Statesmam and the Indian 
Daity News have distinguished themstlvcs in the Indian liiess for the 
wisdom and moderation of their comments on the late Congress. As 
a specimen, wc quote ih^ following from the last named J«)nrnal 

“ It was rcinarked.by a Hindoo gentleman that ‘their leadcni * were 
not present. This, in a certain sense, was correct ; but tjie remark 
does not recognise the change that has come over society, of which 
the speaker himself is an example, 'riiere was a tiny; when Maha- 
rajahs, Rajahs, &c., were the leaders of Hindoo society ; and cer- 
tainly they weie conspicuous by their absence on Monday evening. But 
who arc and who have ever been the leaders of men .? Not nobles by 
the mere fact of their position, though there have been occasions 
when men have held the position of noblemen and have been 
leaders. There have been leaders in all ranks of society. Wat 
Tyler was a leader of men though only a blacksmith ; Cavendish 
was a leader of men, whem he and a few others, in a small 
house on Wliillington Moor, arranged to bung about the Revolu- 
tion that placed William of Orange on the throne of England. 
Cavendish, however, was a Duke or became one, as well as a man, and 
would probably h.ive been a leader in any rank of life. So it will bo 
in India. It will not be the well-appointed wardrobe, or the lengthy 
title that will enable the wearer to be a le.ulcr of men. It will be the 
cnilivated understanding, the. active brain, the moial courage begotten 
of right that will lead men, and accomplish the revolution of the future. 
These are facts that are beginning to be realised, ihat^will multif^y 
themselves, and grow in strength till their full purpose is accomjfflshe*l^ 
The work will not be clone in a day or a generation ; thoiigli it will be 
not the less ccitain in the end. Those who arc active now, will not see 
the full fruition of their labours. Tliere may be years or even genera 
(ions of suffering and disappointmonpn India as there have been in 
Kuiaipe, and that are stjll befoie some of the slriiggling nationalities. 
Batiiots in all couiUiies have had to endiuc much, *10 suffer inn» h, aiul 
to wait for the result which they have not always seen except by the 
eye of f.iith. Theie is no leason why Indian «\perience will diff-i fiiim 
that of other nations ; .iml those who are most burning with zeal, will do 
well to arcejit the injunciion of l.fingfellow, and while-- 

‘Still achieving, still pursuing, • 

Learn to labour and to wail.’ ” 

He is no Hue fiieiul who has not the courage to tell unpleasant truths 
about us. 


(Sliitovial ^lotcs. • 

rpiIE Commander-in-Chief is still in Upper Burma, supei intending 
X the giinding^operalions to Idling the Bnrm.ins to a proper frame 
of miiul to accept the blessings of Bntish rule. He is not only directing 
the oiganization of the forces in Burma and the plan of tiig present 
campaign, but ^ho examining the country towards keeping the people 
in pcimancnt bubjcctiou. , 

The offirial version of the military situ.viion in Burma is this! It is now 
admillcifcthat^ till within three weeks, matters were going against u^. Up 
to the first week of December, the sratte.r-ed ly-ilish forces were not'only 
helpless ami useless towards the snbj^igalion of the countiy, but they 
were themselves in imminent^dangcr from the ubiquitous Dacoits— so- 
called. The British outposts were being ’ov%r atul over siflpiised by 
these guerrilla bands who, Tiowcvcr, almost always managed to cjcape 
so soon as any resistance could be offered. U^ to the middle of lasf 
month, the operations continued to tell the old tale of disaster. There 
wcie frequent engagements of small parlies^ but they did not all end 
favorably to us. Even when, a^ often enough happened, the enemy 
was beaten off, the British lost heavily, specially in officers, and the 
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Struggle was soon after renewed. Meanwhile the forces were reinforced 
and they proceeded steadily, regularly scouring the country, beating 
up the jungle, forcing the enemy out, surprising him in his hiding 
places, surrounding his stockades, and so fjrjh. 

The most satisfactory new^ ffom Tpoer Hurma is the renewal of 
the Shans and China traffic. The long files of pack ponies and bul- 
locks carrying goods op their backs, so characteristic of the trade with 
the latter Empire, have again cort‘menccd to appear in Mandalay. 


singal honour M. Thikrs has done us in deigning to pay us his visit. 
M.fTHfERs is not only a glory to France, he is the glory to the whole 
world. I believe I am the interpreter of my honorable colleagues in 
offering to this illustrious statesman the homage of the Mexican nation.” 

Deputy Thiers was fully equal to the occasion. With the perfect 
self-possession of a Frenchman of the world, he gravely listened to all 
the palaver and bowed to the compliments. When the speaker con- 
ckided, he rose and in a few eloquent words informed the Chamber 
how touched be was with such a mark of distinction. 


The Viceroy may now have some undisturbed sleep. Sir John OORST, JACKALS are not only notoriously carnivorous but aTso cannibal. 
Undei-Sccretary for India, speaking at Chatham, on the 13th instant, Their taste of human fiesh is, luckily, confined to rarrion. It is an 
. assured the world tlije the troubles in liurriia had ended. age of progress, however. And progress is various. While the Fec- 

jcewallalis arc abandmiing their Domestic institution of utilising siiperan- 

The Native Chiefs have narrowly escaped anotl cr strain and drain niiated grand mammas and other encumbrances of flesh and blood, for 
coinlnned. f They will not be summoned to Calcutta to join in the the table — as /J/tVcjr r/j/j/i/«i- 7 ?~improvcrnent among other races and 

celebrarton of the Queen’s Jubilee in the middle of next month. The beings may take the form of extending the range of their dietary, 
ceremony will, no doubt, lose its pomp and circumstance as a great depends upon the advent of the Hour and the Being — rather than 
pageant, biTl the poor follows have been so harrassed of late in a for the transcendental theory applies beyond humanity. The 

variety of shapes Tind ways that wc really do not grudge them the ® regeneration not of men only 

relief they hi^ve obtained troin the sympathetic consideration of Lord but of all mammals. Now, the latter saviour of society has made his 

Dum erin. They will have their duties for the day all the same, appearance among the Bengal Jackals. His mission seems to be 

though. As on the occasion of the gicat Deljti Assembly, the native teach his fellows to cat of carrion from the living human subject 
rulers who could licit attend, licld similar Durbars jn their own states —if the Irishism maybe allowed. As, since the death of Lessing, 
and’ Seats vt furtherance of the same sole object the proclamation of beasts have ceased to be literary, the Prophet has no place among 
the assumption by Her Majesty the Queen of the title of Empress of them, (for even the illiterate Mahomet was inspired into wondrous 

India. So now "they surely will celebrate the Jubilee in their own ways poesy) ! --the Hero is the more eligible teacher, reforming by 

with their own ceremonies and demonstrations of loyalty and joy. example rather than by precept. The new leader of Young Jackaland 

bas, by way of inaugural discourse, distinguished liimself by a feat 

Five bHlish ofllccrs, wc arc glad to learn, have passed in the first an<l 

examination in the Russian language. This is pro.uising to begin with. "" “'e 

It will reduce the chances of such scandals as that co..nccted with Mr. "" '««st for Ijuman cognirance-without his His- 

CHARI.IS Marvin. It is a groat sh.tmc foraGre-itPowertohavein ‘“"‘'Srapher, as no Punch without his Judy, no Don Quixote without 
its Services no scholar in the Russian tonguc-tl.e vernacul.ar of an- without his Buffoon ; they bring out c.ach other. 


other Great Power. The disgrace is all the greater when it is considered is a condition stne qua non of the recognition of heroism. 

‘ ° II 1 .1. . .1 • . . - . 


that that Great Power is its greatest rival, whom it expects to meet in 
the field or in ncgocialion any day and to continue to do so so long as 
both will remain the Chief Powers in Asia ! Even the great Govern- 
^]ent • of Ihdia, with its highly-paid establishments, and its 
sumptuous arrangements in all departments, had scarcely any 
command of Russian linguistics. Within the last few years, we 


Hence, it is said that there were great men before Agamemnon, but 
they are unremembered for absence of a Homer. So, it is quite 
possible that there were heroes before among the Jackal tribe but there 
is no chronicle of their lives. The present warrior aiKk'Veforiner has 
found a more than worthy historian in the Englishman, A few weeks 
back our contemporary chronicled the crowning feat. The scene of the 


know there was no provision for translating from Russian. And engagement was in Sylhet on the borders of the Tipparah Raj. 

this while millions have been* poured out like water in mere ^betime\vas evening. Sir Jackal was out in his knightly quest of 
‘ignorant and unmanly fear of Russian approach I We have •'''^ 1 ''cut lire. Sudijenly ciosscd his path the hereditary enemy in the 
ouiselves once indiieetly helped towauls the translation of some ‘^bape of a coolie from the Chetali lea Garden. Not one of your trem- 
papeis of Government and can therefore speak positively to its bhng scare-crows of Calcutta bent under a weight of 40ft)., but a regular 
helplei^sue^s. Tliis is not as it should be. A great Government should niuscular stiong plantation labourer, and altogether «a foeman 


not be dependent upon siirh makesluri.. In tlie long lun, it is prudent ^be knight. So the latter at once charged. It was a deter- 

to expend on these necessaries of Impeiial rule. And yet we would "‘"led savage conllict m which there was no hope of quarter on cither 
sooner move an ai my at an enoimouv co->t on liearing some cork and ^ be representative of humanity was equal to the occasion. Though 


bull bloiy of some beggars supposed to be Cossack officers having 
been seen m sojne w.iste lands of some miserable khan in 4, some ob- 
scure corner of Central A^ia, tlian mimtain a decent regular staff 
lor lianslaiion atid collation of mformalion from Russian for the 
guidance of the (iovei nmenl. Of course, the best thing is to interest 
Brjtish ollicers m the l.mguage, and it is Siitisfactury to know that 
a beginning is being made. 

4 

W^E read in the P t/U IJcniiiili a most amusing scene that recently 
occuircd in the Me\ica\i I’ailiamen^. Mon,. ruiER.s, a French de- 
puty representing the Department of Rhone, wishing to turn to ai^van- 
lage his holiday, set out on a yoy.ige to Mexico. Arrive«l there, M. 
Thiers was pressed to be present at one of the st'anccs o.^ the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He haifto take the iisu.al permission of the questor. 
Hearing the name and the request, that functionary was seized wiMi an 
inexpressible emotion and cried out Thiers is within our walls 


unarmed, he fought braveiy, tooth and nivl. At length he succeeded 
in beating the biute off. liut it was in vain. Though repulsed, the 
enemy still maintained the field. After his first decisive advantage, 
Sir Coolie beat a hasty but orderly retreat. He was intercej)ted in the 
maivU. Again a dreadful engagement took place, with great carnage. 
Sir Jackal’s on:>ct^ was furious and obstintite. At length he floored the 
man. Still the latter did not give it up. He persisted and fought des- 
perately, till he brought the other down to his"own level. There they 
lay, faint fiom bleeding and exhaustion, yet still fighting on, tearing each 
other as they rolled on the earth. ThU went on sometime, for it was 
war to the bitter end, but in the end it was the dog of a j.lckal that 
died, the chroiiicler being hum.in. Never mind, death does not matter, 
they were both heioes, m.an and beast. The batter deserved honorable 
burial at our hands. We hope our contemporary will let us know how 
the former does under ids terrible wounds. 


inexpressible emotion and cried out TliiERS is within our walls ^iollowa/s Pills and Oinlrncnl.—Thf^ con[>bincd ill effects of over- 
,vl.At «ooaW.une I -W.. I.,,.,... I T.n...R.s co,.. lo auen.l ll.e s,.! 

ting ot the LnamDcr. 4 In <lue course, 1 hiers made his appeaiance in faiVones and crowded workrooms. The compulsory confinement weakens 
flic Chamber ; and wheq pointed out to the President, that exalted health and induces chronic constipation, indigestion, and 

officer ..uickly rose ffo.n his- sca, a.ul ioviled tl.c Freacl, rcprc.enla- To th’i^candTc’^useSouTenfffir^ 

tive to lake his seat at the ade of tlie .inchtor’s chair, without apparent- vegetable in their composition, and consequently 

ly any anxiety on the scv>re of cdooe neiglibouiliood of such an aoDari- on the most delicate system. The experience of 

,1.,. m,, ,1, 
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Even those who like ourselves take a peep into it from the distance of 
the public thoroughfare, can plainly see that Government House is riow 
full. Not only is the whole house and every available space occupied, 
but tents have been pitched in the grounds, giving the place quite a 
martial aspect. It is also lively with more peaceful sport. The viceregal 
Palagi is apt during the cold weather to become a great guest-house. 
This year fiom the extraordinary influx into the country of distingiiish|d 
visitors, this ch.yacter has reached its height. We graminivorous, or 
at most piscivorous, Hindus, who, without being of it, gaze at it with 
a foolish wonder, are at a losg for finding the pioper things to say on 
the occasion. We beg to* be excused for our awkw.irdness. We think* 
theie can be no htirm in expressing a hope that there will be no stint- 
ing of viceregal hospitality. The C#own keeps itS rcpresenUitive in 
funds sufficient for liberality. Nor do the peitiDle — the native-born 
subjects of the Crown-press upon the grant for hospitality, or 
the part of the pay that may be reasonably expected to be expend- 
ed upon it. For anything that we care, the whole part and more 
may be employed for the purpose. We hope the reception will be 
worthy of the proconsul who rules the Mogul Empire. We hope 
the Government House pilluus and jeabobs are of the most delicioits 
and Loid Dukferin’s wines of the choicest. We have not caught any 
strains of the sarini^rf or setar from the direction of the great house. 
Is a Nautch inadmissible? 

The guests of the highest political importance arc two -the Earl of 
Rosi.kkrry and Mr. Hkrrert Gladstone. The latter lives partly with 
his brother the well-known merchant. Tli^ former has gone to Barrack- 
pore whence he proceeds to Darjeeling to-im^rrow. 

• 

7'he Statesman is giving inestitnabl ^service to the country and doing 
truly loyal woik by the courage w'ith which it is repressing the wild 
enlhusi.ism of youthful reformers, at tlic^ame time that it is encouraging 
the people to condense vapoury aspirations into actual desires and 
I educe lofty schemes of icgcncration to feasible cnlertainable projects. 
The value of such an iivlepcndent British counsellor and supporter of 
our cause can never be over-rated. No native patriot perhaps can 
speak with the authority of an experienced English politician whose 
motive is above suspicion. 

Our countr^lien have unmistakably set their heart on the 
reconstruction of the Legislative Councils on a popular basis. That 
is the proper statement. To call it a demand for the creation 
of a Parliament in India, is to give the dog a bad name with 
the object of hanging it, without fear of reptoach from within or 
without. 'I'o confound it with Homo Rule is to n^srcpre.sent the 
Indian reformers and alarm the Government and the British public 
against gi anting a reasonable and modest reipicst. Such at least is the 
averment of the spokesmen. If the re^oluti**!! of the Congress should 
be dc'eined to tr.insccnd the limits of moderation, the natives are tOd 
good fellow's not to be thankful for any tolerably real boon. Some 
tlie w'litings in the course of the agitafon for popular recognition m the 
legislative machinery may be qiiolcd perhaps to •.how that the promot- 
ers of the movement c^mtem plate more sweeping changes, but the 
authors themselves have since supplied their own comment.irics, and 
thesc'aie emiiTently satisfactory ; at least they must be so to all r.amlid 
minds. Nothing could be better than Mr. Al.L\N Hume’s rec<*nl 
correspon^lence. Ilis last letter to the Statesman is si:np^ a settler. It 
is a perfect justification of the call lor organic reform and will go far to 
disarm opposition. It must satisfy every man of tlic moderation of the 
programme and of the expediency of accepting it. The Statesman has 
carried the vindication farther. 4 contrihutes to ihft movement the 
authority, as* well as the observation, of a looker-on. It drives the point 
home with all the incisiveness for which it is famous. In some admir- 
able articles it has "pressed the necessity of inviting the people’s 
cooperation in legislation and Government, with the calm welcome of 
one accAistomed to reason on aflfiirs. Finally, it has clenched the 
argument with the authority of the wisest Englishman of our century. 
The production by Mr. RouicftT Knight o^ the quotation from the 
late Sir George. Cornewai.l Lewes’s work is itself worth a victory.* 


Our readers-must be familiar with that unique institution, the Savitri 
Library.. We have before dwelt upon the importance of the work 
initiated by the founders. They have now laid another burden of ob- 
ligation oii the country by issuing a volume of Transactions of the 
Society. It is m goodly sized thick volume of condensed matter, well 


printed in good type on good pajicr. This is indeed a valuable 
book, consisting .as it does of all the discourses rc.ad at the annual 
meetings of the .Society aqdthe Prize Essays by Hindu ladies which 
won the Society’s ad\a?rtised rewMifl. Without set purpose the volume 
functions in Bengali as the Oxford Es-^^yd* and the Canbiidge Essays 
function in English. It may be called the Saviiri Essays. The' sub- 
jects arc all interesting, .ind their ttcatment is varied. There is not in 
Bengali so much good reading or variable matter in any other woilc. 
.\nd no wonder. For here we have focussed the lights of the highest 
and best souW in Bengali. 

AV:/5 A'J veiiT. ' ' 

SJTC/RD. l V, /ANUAlfU^ /j, 1SS7. 

TUH JUBILEE 

For • 

TUP, FrFTY YP.VRS’ RPIGN 

THE QUEEN OF GREAT -BRITAIN & IRELAND 

AND 

EMPRESS OF INDI^. 

A MONGS'r the thirty-five Sovereigns who hrWe 
reigned over England for a period of eight-hun- 
dred and twenty-one years, since the accession of 
William of Normandy in 1066, there are only three 
who have occupied the throne for as long or a longer 
period than Qiiet^n Victoria, evV., 1 Iknrv 1 1 1. 56 /eius, 
Ei)WM< 1) III. 50 years, and her grandfather 'Gkorge 
n I. for 60 years. Hut during the period that these 
Sovereigns have reigned, not one can shew such a 
roll of victory, such an addition of territory, such ad- 
vancement in knowledge, and such an increase in 
wealth and prosperity as has accnuul to Great Hritain 
under the beneficent rule of India’s Kmpre.s.s. That 
a great deal of this advancement, improvement, and, 
riches can be traced to Great J^ritain s intin*ate 
nexion with the East, is a fact which can scarcely be 
controverted. As the glorious luminary rises in the 
h:ast and enlightens the day, the original seat of 
enlightenment and learning was the East. Thence 
sprung the arts, the sciences, and the philosophy which 
now shed their rays over the rerflotest regions of 
the globe. When the native's of Great Hritain were 
a parcel of savag(^s who clothed themselves in the 
skins of wild animals, or, if they were too poor to pro- 
cure thesf!, tlaiibed over their naked bodies with blue 
paint, India was a civilized country wliere the laws 
were justly administered, and where architecture, 
painting, sVulpture, astronomy, miulicine, music, and 
even the drama w(!re cultivated aiTd taught amongfst- 
her teeming populations. It cannot he denied fhat 
the country fell back from these arts and .scitmees . 
into a state of comparative ignorance, through in- 
testine Commofions. and warfare, but particularly so 
from the successive devastating inroads of the barba- 
rian hordes from Central Asia, knowi* as the Hatlian 
aud Tartar invasions. Hut was Europe at or about 
that period by one iota in a better state ? ’ITe 
same or ^similar barbarian who overran India, dij 
the same to hmropc, destroying religign and throwing 
the countri.es of that Continent hack into such a st.ate 
of ignorance that that period is now known in his- 
tory as the Dark Ages.^ . ‘ • • 

As the Kohinoor whfch now sparkles dn our Em- 
press’s diadem (but which originally came from 
India) far surpasses all the other getns of the Regalia 
of the Crown of England, so India hself far surpasses 
in real value and population all the other posscssion.s 
of the British Empire. Nor arc the people of this 
country, especially the educated chisses, one whit be- 
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hind the other countries under the domination of 
Great Britain in loyalty to their Beloved Empress, 
nay, they are in fact much I}^ore'’loya^ than some coun- 
tries nearer England. And,' to be sure, Her Majesty’s 
reception of the Indians (it the Colonial E.xhibition last 
year, her condescension, kindness, and courtesy to all of 
them, especially to the poor old painter of Delhi (since 
■dead) were enough to dravV the hearts of all classes of 
Indians to her. At the same time, the Royal grace 
shews the brightest contrast with the ordinary treatment 
of Indians in India by our rulers — those .autocrats the 
members of the Covenanted Civil .Service. Would 
that haughty .Satraj), .Sir Ai.i-kko I.vai.i., have treated 
the aged Indian painter with the same condescension 
and kindness with w/iich he was treated by our Queen. ^ 
YV’e trow not. Sir Ai.krkd Evall would in all probabi- 
lity havp imagined that his dignity would have been 
lowered and ^lis /.zzai damaged, if he had shaken hands 
with an Indfan in the position of the Indian painter, 
as that Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow did w'hen 
he refused to shake hands with Raja R.AMi>.\r, Sino 
( one of the I^rons of Oudh). 

•Thc^ Indian Civil Service have stiIl*one great lesson 
to learn, that is,Civility costs nothing. But what are we 
to c.xpect wluui the .sons of tinkers, tailors, shoem.ikers, 
and undertakers r/ //oc ounic are pitchforked 

into positions in the Covenanted Civil Service which 
ought never to have been occupied e.xce()t by gentle- 
men of good families. A Native of India is a natural 
ari.stocrat. Money is not his criterion of gentility, but 
birth. When one native makes the acquaintance of 
another and is inclined to feel friendship for him, his 
first question is. What caste are you > In sending men 
to rule over the Indians, it woidd behove the commis- 
sion to particularly remember this fact, namely, that an 
Indian puts great faith in men of good family— not such 
^•as4hereMre unfortunately many in the present Cove- 
nanted Service. For, to use the words of a local 
rhymster, 

“ Many men there are out heie whose fathers 

“ Were selling hoDti, liatb lind brecclies,” 

\\ho tire iilvviiys stfuuliiig’ upon their forget- 

ting that really they have precious little to lose and 
are therefore afraid of losing what little they 
have ac(|nired by the fortuitous circumst.'ince of 
being in the Covenanted Civil .Service. Tlu:se 


ceijtre a crescent, below the crescent a 
for the Parsees, and at the four co 


{ 


flame of fire 
corners a trisul 
(trident) which would indicate that the Hindoos 
were four times as numerous as the Mahomedans and 
Parsis. Diagonally across the shield should be a 
broad blue wave line to signify the Ganges, the sup- 
porters shoulil be a Royal Bengal Tiger and a Braha 
mini Bull. The Tiger and Bull both to ■ be collared 
. with a broken chain attached. The crest to be the 
n’rince of Wales’ plume springing from a trisul (trident) 
’charged with a cre.scent and the mottje ich dien in 
Sanscrit whicti mean.s, in^that language, I serve, and 
which,* strange tp say, comes originally from India, the 
plumes meaning nothing less than the Hindoo trinity 
e.xpressed by the three white sacred marks worn by 
high caste Hindoos on their foreheads. One more 
honor might, at the same time, be conceded to the 
Indian Empire at this festive season, the Jubilee of our 
Empress, one that would .add to the honor of Eng- 
land as well as of this country.* It is this. That from 
henceforth, on the Royal Standard of Great Britain, 
the Ben'gal Tiger shall be put as follows — at the foot of 
the Royal Shield but above the mottoe, the Royal 
Bengal Txgizx couchant, regardant, gorged with a collar 
attached to which is a broken chain. This would 
imply that England, has given liberty to India and 
that this Empire is Slow under the Shield and protec- 
tion of Great Britain, but .it tl'^e same time (couchant 
regardant) is quite ready (on the watch) to take her 
share in the defence of that Shield. 

Andrew W. Hearsev. 




should rutilly 
rcspccl olhors 


nuncinbor 
thry will 
to it. As wo havo boloro 
■plo in tlto l‘iin[)ir(! wIkj 
. prosperity and liofior of 
cdwcalod poojdo of India, 
under tho dominion of the* 


men 

sayin<r-_“If you 


the old 

respect you ” and 
Slated, there are 
so sinca'H'ly \vis*h 
Old lingland as 
Nor are there any pt*oplc 
h.mjlish Crown who would 


act up 
no peo- 
for the 
do the 


coine forw.u’d so un.inimoiMy ;iml loyally as they did 
during the Panjddi incident, not indy ‘with nmre offers 
but with actual solid help it Ivnglaud ever really 
required it. .^uch being re.dly and truly the c.ise, 
the present opportunity ought to be taken advantage 
of to draw the heart of India's people into. closm- 
symp.ithy and .ucord with the Crown of Eni'fl.aiul 
Why not give tO the ^eldest son of the Vrince of 
Wale.s (who is of age aiid has no title as yet) and to 
th^ eldest .sons of all future Princes of Wales, the 
title ond desigi\iition of the i’rincc Imperial of India!* , 

It would be an appropriate Inemento of this year ofj hardly 
Jubilee. Our Prince Imperial's shielil a'nd armorial] leariiei 


p THE TAGORE LAW PROFESSORSHIP. 

We understand that the Election of the Tagore Law 
Professor for the ne.xt year will take place within the 
course of the current month. Considering how un- 
succe.ssful some of the past Lecturers haVe been, it 
may not be inopportune just now to offer a few remarks 
with reference to the principle on which the selection 
ought to be made. Although entertaining little hope 
that our remarks will carry any great weight with the 
authorities*of the University, we must do our duty, and 
try to prevent the abuse of a gre.it trust and the waste 
of a great charity. The Tagore Law Professorship 
wvis founded about the year 1870, on the endowment 
of the late Babu Prosonno Coo.mak T.vgore. Durincr 
the first three years, the post was held .by Mr. Cowell 
who lectured on the sevenil branchos of Hindu law 
during two years. But as lie hiid no knowledge 
wli.ite.verof Sanskrit, he had to depend entirely on case 
law aiul on English translations of the Day.’\bhaga, the 
AJit.ikshara, (Sic..— translations almost devoid of mean- 
ing. 1 he lesult \fas that his so-called Lectures are noth- 
ing but compilations of the arbitrary and cohflictincr 
rulniLLs laid down by the Judges of the Superior 


Courts of Law in their ignorance of the subject. At 
a l.iter period, Dr. Jollv wjts invited from Germany to 
teach us the law of our country. Dr. J^lly had 
.some knowledge of .Sanskrit. But he knew nothing 
whatever of case law and, what is still more important 
he h.'id not that training without which the Daya- 
bh.aga and the !\Titakshara r\re very nearly as unintel- 
ligible in Sanskrit as they are in English. The pre- 
sumption of Dr J«.Lv is sirnpV ludicrous ; but'ii is 
i-irdly more .astonishing than the simplicity of the 
lied members of the Faculty who elected him. 


dcsig;:^:he‘'‘SigLl^;f•d^;^^ 
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whose feet the Orientalists of Europe might learn the 
subject for years with profit. • * 

It ought to be obvious to the learned Members of 
the Faculty, that it is not possible to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Hindu Law without that 
training which can be had only in the great centres 
of Hindu learning. Our native Sanskrit scholars 
never even attempt to study the Smriiis without the 
help of a teacher and without those facilities for 
mastering the suhjed which can be had only by 
living in constant association with a large number of^ 
students capable of raising^ and solving knotty legal 
questions. 3 o those who have anj; knowledge of 
the subject, the fiict must be clear, that a mere know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit language or of case-law does 
not suffice to make any one a Hindu lawyer, unless 
he has, at the same time, that native grasp and that 
intimate familiarity with the texts and the rules of 
interpretation and legal maxims of Hindu Jurispnv 
dcnce, which only the few great Pundits of the coun- 
try possess. 

It is feared by some that the adoption of the true 
principles of the Hindu legal system would unsettle 
the law as administered now. But, as most of the 
Ccylier rulings were based upon the opinions of Pun- 
dits, the actual decisions are corrc4:t in the majority of 
cases. The uncertainty in the Hindu Law as adminis- 
tered by the British Co^urts«at present, is mainly due 
to certain wrong principles which have been accepted 
by the profession without question, but for which 
there is no authority whatevef in the original treatises. 
For instance, the actual decisions as to the power of 
widows to adopt, are all unexceptionable. But it has 
been erroneously taken for granted, that, in adopting, 
the widow acts* as agent for her husband, and hence 
it becomes impossible to reconcile the law of the 
several sch(\ols on the point with the Smriti texts 
which are accepted as binding by all of them. Simi- 
larly, there is no authority whatever in Hindu Law for 
the principle of factum valet or for the doctrine of 
spiritual benefit. Yet these principles have been not 
only accepted without question by the profession, but 
have formed the basis of several of the later decisions 
of the sijp(!rior Courts of law. 

If the subject be carefully considered, it would au- 
pear, that the adoption of the true principles of Hin- 
du Law would tend to make it more certain instead of 
unsettling it. WHiatever line of action be taken by 
Hhe superior Courts of Law, it cannot be Wf>rth while 
for a learned bod/ like the University to employ the 
patronage ^t its disposal for the purpose? of compiling 
case-law, dr for the mere mechanical work of trans- 
lating a few passages from the original treatises. 'I'Re 
scientifre study of Ilindu Law cannot fail tt) be inter- 
esting c>nd instructive, whether its true principles b(! 
adopted or not by the Judges who administer it. 
We, therefore, consider that the University cannot 
f make a better use of its pa'tronage than by encourag- 
ing the production of works on Hindu Law as it 
J really is, and not as it has been mack? to be by Judges 
who are admitted to be wholly unacquainted with it. 
Even, from the point of vi( 5 w of the practierd lawyer, 
such works cannot but be regarded as valuable ad- 
. ditions to the legal literature in Jinglish. For they 
would enable the profession to see how far the true 
principles of Hindu Law can be accepted now without 
creating a disturbance in existing titles. 

It is nor for us to recommend any particular candi- 
date. We humbly ask the authorities to make better 
use of their patronage than they have done hitherto. 
There arc hundreds of practitioners in the country 
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I who are qualified to compile case law. There are 
also* many among the graduates of our Univer- 
sity who possess sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit 
and English to hu able to* translate any work from 
one language to the other. . But there are very few 
persons qu.ilified to give a correct ex[)osition of the 
Hindu Law; and if the authorities have any regard 
for their name and fame,^ they should be far above, 
being swayed by considerations of interest or ex- 
pediency. * While the principle of Self-Government 
is yet on its trial, our countrymen in the Senate 
ought to be especially on their guard not to give* 
any' hantlle to .the malice of their enemies by 
abusing their ptmer for the benefit of friends. The 
experience of the past has prove*! conclusively that 
the successful practitioners of the Courts of Law are 
not necessarily the best Hindu lawyers. The^Tagore 
Law Lectur(‘s by Mr. CoW'kll and Dr. ^Joli.y being 
now admitted to be failures, it is inuch t(t be desired 
that the authorities should enlist the services* of a real 
Hindu lawyer to lecture on the several topics of 
Hindu Jurisprudenoc?. While the field qf Hiiulu Law 
is yet a terra incoonita to our English lawyers, . it 
w’ould be a sort of mockery to encourage the com- 
pilation of the case law with regard to Tor-ts and Ri- 
parian rights. We strongly recommend that the 
Lecturer for the coming year should be required to 
lecture on some branch of Hindu law. We strcgigly 
urge also that the selection be so made as not to dis- 
appoint the expectations of the Senate^and the legal 
public. 

I sincerely trust,” said Dr. Hunti:r in his speech 
in the last Convocation of the University, “ that some 
among you ( the graduates of the University) will 
yet prove to Europe that a new class of intellectual 
workers has arisen in India, better equipped, and not 
less patient of labor than the old * * It* matuirs* 

not what branch of vernacular literature you take up. 
ITowards whatever quarter you set sail, there are new 
Americas to discover * Believe me this Uni- 
versity will know hovy to honftr such a man.” d'he 
promise thus made to encourage original research, is 
worthy of the learning and fame of the great scholar 
whose sentiments we have (|uot(‘d. We only hope 
that, as Vice-Chancellor of the University and n^ii 
Member of the Supreme Lc‘gislalure of India, he 
will do his best to fullil his promise. 

THE IX^OM OF Tllli DbXCAN COLLEGE. 

It would be a serious libel on thi^ char.icter of opr 
rul(?rs to suj)p()se that their pn.vsent attitiule tow-yds* 
education, although extrc?mely unfortunate, is due to 
the influence of ;iny false f^ars or false hoj;es. 'I'he * 
siiggestii)!! that.it is due to motives of alarm, although 
it is a common enough sugge.stion, must be abandoned 
as unfounded.’ Whatever may be thought of the 
motives of our Govermn(mt in discountenancing 
hijjher.education, the fact nanains undis[)ut(.‘d that its 
[Mjlicy, during the last dozen or fifteen years, has been 
consistently inconsistent with all priiiciples of wisdon^ 
and benevolence. The presdmt • ’dep.irture from its 
old policy is as unfortunate as ‘it is unaccountable ,• it 
is fraught with the worst consequences alike to JCng- 
land and to India. .*rhat‘ bur governors should 
'forget so suddenly the greatest lessons of history and 
abandon themselves to a policy worth/, perhaps, of a 
half-crazed Sultan of Morocco, is a circumstance of 
which all true Iinglishinen ought to be ashamed. 
Yet our present rulers are 'doing no b(?tter. They 
Commenced with the Punjab, endeavouring (with 
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vvhiit result, we have yet to see) to undo what they 
had done by abolishing the institutions which Tiad 
been the means of imparting higher ^ education tp the 
people of that province ; add they art^ now bent upon 
doing the sanv^ work 6fi d(^struction in the Deccan. 
It seems as if our rulers hav(!, somehow or other, 
entirely changed their ideas respecting the ends of 
.Government ; as if these Wid not go beyond a mere 
regard for th(! lih; and property of the subjects. Is 
that all ? When!, th(!n, would be the diffeVence be- 
tw(!en an enlightened and a semi-barbarous state —be- 
tween ICnglantf and Morocco ? Surely, it was not 
reserved for the I^iglish race to wor.k out the rankest 
form of Machiavelism to a bitter end# We hof)e for 
better things yet. ft cannot be too often repeated 
that the strongest tie that binds India to lingl.ind is 
notthe^tieof the sword but the tie of confidence. 
We still belicive they arc not many (of the ruling race, 
we mean) who really hope! to keep India down at the 
point of the bayonet. l^b)t many, let us hope — and 
that for th(! best interests of lingland herself — arc 
yet prejiared ^o endorse the un-soldierlike, even old- 
wQinanish opinion of Sir Roukkts that it was 

an original mistake on the part of the English Gov- 
ernment to*have at all extendcid to the people of In- 
dia the benefits of Western education. 

Now that the Government of Lord Reay is serious- 
ly bgnt upon withdrawing their aid from the Deccan 
College, it may be well to contemplate some of the 
probable consequ(!nces of the proposed step. That 
it will meet with universal displeasure from the whole 
community, goes without saying. The testimony of 
Princip<al VVokdsworth touching this point is en- 
titled to the most careful consideration from Lord 
Reay and his advisers. Principal Wordsworth 
says, speaking of the educatcM classes : — 1 be- 
liejL’e that these classes now regard the efforts of 
Governm(!nt in the direction of higher etlucation as 
affording the most indisputable proof of the genuine 
good-will of the English nation and Government, and 
their desire to associate tlu! natives of the country 
h(‘reaft(!r to a greater d(‘gree, with the Government 
of the country. J do not believe that th(! same effect 
would be [)roduced by indir(!Ct su[)[)()ri given to loccd 
(‘ftorls, by which plan a heavy burden would certainly 
be imposed on a h.wv enlight<’ned persons and a fresh 
impulse given to (‘Iforts which, ho\vevt!r disinterested 
and lautLdjIe, art! ceitaiii U) promote hert!aft(!r the 
disturbing element of religious rivalries.” The cause 
ot higher t'ducalion will be injured, but ifuch injury 
can be only of a Hem|)orary character. One inevi- 
tabJe coiiscRjuence will be that there will spring up, 
side by side with the Missionary Institutions, Col- 
leges fouiuled by the natives themstdves on a non- 
Christian basis, 'riu! Yice.-Chancell(#r of tke Hom- 
bayTlniversiiy has distinctly wariied the (L)vernment 
against the evK that is likely to result from the com- 
petition of Colfeges founded on directly antagonistic 
religjous bases. 'Phe [)lea of economy is thus very 
neatly disposed of *by Prlnci\)al Wordsworth : — 
^^'The cost of the ‘Dcccan College is about Rs. 50,000, 
a .sum, 1 suppose, about equal to the salary of a 
siiVgle Member of Council. If any one maintains 
that (fhis is an (\\travagant Sum to be devoted by the 
State to pr9viding th(! op[A^rtimitics of European 
education to a poor but intelligent class in a city' 
(Poona) where the highest offices of Government 
were once open tv membeis of this caste, I must ex- 
press my respectful dissent from that opinion. I 
think that the w ithdrawal of the grant to the Deccan 
College would be .impolitic and unjust, and would 


provoke legitimate discontent.” We earnestly hope 
Lord Reay will not easily commit himself to a line 
of action so utterly at variance with the truest prin- 
ciples of good government. 

THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY.* 

Wh have been flooded with publications on the cirrrency question 
of the hour. Wc shall try to notice them. To-day we take up one 
^of them — Mr. Christophoridi’s pampfilet- This gcr¥tlcmin has 
from the beginning of the exchange difficulty kcj;^t himself before 
the public by his writings in tl^‘ correspondence columns of the 
local press. As his jpamphlct is rcpfcscntative of rrfuch of the writ- 
ing on currency matters, wi shall accord to it a somewhat extended 
notice. 

The name of Mr. Christophoridi^s brochure is misleading. 
From the title one would expect a discussion of the causes of the fall 
of the rupee in value, the author has nowhere, throughout the pam- 
jjhlct, considered the causes. T’hcre is nothing on it in it, except 
an incidental allusion in one pLtcc wjierc it is stated (p. i6) : — 
“ Is the fall in value of silver ducc to over-production of the 
metal, and can it be proved by correct statistics, or is it owing 
to speculation and forced sales caused by panic f As in the 
first case any attempt to remedy the Exchange is useless, since 
the rupee is not actually worth even is 6^, and will never 
be worth more unless the production of gold increase compara- 
tively as much as silver did ; while in the 2nd case, even a tempo- 
rary remedy of the exchiyige is of some value, since it is impossible 
to say when speculation •may take the other turn, and so raise the 
value of silver.** 

What is the value of such a*' chance suggestion.^ Not having 
made a regular enquiry into the actual production of gold and 
silver, or their relative abundance or scarcity in the market, 
the writer is not in a position to answer the first ques- 
tion correctly. As regards the 2nd question of his own, he 
tacitly assumes that the fall is due to speculation, ignoring thereby 
that the effect of speculation* is as much to lower as to raise the 
value of silver, and that a contimious movement in one direction only 
— that is a declining direction— can not be due to mere speculation. 
Speculation, the effect of which is so systematic and one-sided, can 
not be anything else than a real cause covered from the ordinary 
view. The cflcct of a mere speculation can only,.6c a temporary 
fluctuation in the price of silver, both upwardi and downwards. 

The author in this pamphlet asks the Government to take the fol- 
lowing steps to raise the value of the rupee to its former limit of 
2/. each : — t, 

“ That Her Majesty’s Mints will coin rupees only for Govern- 
ment and nobydy else. 

2/a/. T'hat Paper Currency Notes will be circulated all over India 
and KngUncl at ilieraicof ^'i = R5. lo, commencing with or Rs. 50 
notes, which will be cashed equally cither in India in rupees or in 
England in poiujds stcrtling. 

3/v/. Thar the Secretary of State for India will effect his own 
remittances directly by actual shipments of Not^s unless he can ob- 
tain not less than u-iid in the rupee, allowing one penny for ex- 
penses, risks, and delay in which case he inay^ offer his drafts to the 
commercial Houses.’* 

* K.xrham^e ; the {.\iuses of the Fall in vntue of the Rupee and the 
^^eans of raidng it up to tivo i^hilliiv^s, 13y C. Chrlstophuridi. Catholic 
Oiph.in Ptess. 



THE PILLS 

Purify the Plood, correct all Disorders of the ' 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

I'hey invigorate and restore to health** Debilitated Constitutions, and 
arc invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they arc priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is «an infallible remedy for Rad Legs, 'Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Golds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no nval ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. * 
M.anufactured only at Professor HOLLOW ay’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,), LONDON. 



8 Annas per copy.*] 
Rs. 12 per annum, J 
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S IR Alfred Lyall, with Miss Lyai.l, having paid a short visit to 
Lord Dufferin, has rctiifticd to his Raj. 

Lord and Lady Roseberry left Harrackpore for Darjeeling on Sunday 
and returned to Calcutta on Thursday last. Darjeeling had other noble 
guests in Prince Leopold, brother of the Duchess of Connaught, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Manchester. 


We learn from the Chandernagore paper, the Petit Bi'n^aii that 
“ Her Kxcellency Lady Dufferin, ucc^inpanicd by Lord and Lady Rose- 
berry, Mr. Wallace Mackenzie [.f/V.] and Lord Bekeskord, paid a 
visit to Chandernagor on .Saturday last. ^ On their landing at the Chow- 
dry (jhat, the vi.sitors were received by M. Farine, Chrf tie Serince ; 
and after taking some refreshments, Lady Dufferin and her suite with 
the Chef tie Service and^ Consul General of France, drove through the 
principal streets of Chandernagor — riclf in souvenirs which are her life.” 

Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, will re- 
turn from his. wA’k on the Public Service Commission to be at his 
capital during the Jubilee celebration. 

# 

* * 

A DLsrRES.sjNG panic has for soii'^ days this week been prevailing 
amongst the servant class in this city, similar to the ji^afahata scare of 
some years ago. It is said that 500 lives are wanted to -be sacrificed 
for the success of the new Hooghly Bridge, and the absurdcstj stories 
are afloat as to some such sacrifices having already taken place at 
Burrabazai and other places after nightfall. Our own porters were 
dreadfully agitated a few mornings back. 

• # ♦ 

Mahomed Vu.SUF, Dc>puty Collector, Coconada, has been sentenced to 
iS^noiiihs’ imprisonment and fifte of Ks. 3,000 for bribery and extortion. 

• % 

♦ * 

The suspicion 9f incendiarism raised by Dr. Muller’s letter as being at 
the bottom of *the fire at the Madras Park, has been dispelled by the 
confused evidence of that reverend gentleman hii^elf at the CoroneVs 
inquest. • • 

The Bill for the survey of the Town of Calcutta was passed by the 
Bengal Council on 15th instant. 

What conflicting notions are being exchanged on the marriage ques- 
tion ! While Mr. Malabari is dead against what he calls Infant 
Marriage, the Chief Justice of Travancore woiild for'bid the maniage of 
men passed fifty. That is, between the diffcicnt reformers, the poor 
Indian Inust not be in a hurry to t;iste the joys of matrimony, ancT yci 
if he do not look sharp and seize the nick— or neck— of lime for his pur- 
pose, he may find himself stopped by the law^f limitation ! 

ii. * 

The telegram about the arrest of Anglo-Indian officers as British spies 
in Russia, has proved a canard. Other telegrams seem also to be 
pure fabricatfons from some mischievous agency, which our contem- 
porary of vhe Statesman fancies must exist somewhere and which it is 
certainly .worth any pains to track out. The appointment of Mr. 
Maclean as Unde^ecretary for India in place of Sir John Gorst 


seems apparently to be without found. ition .is Sir John does ^lot, after 
all, succeed Sir Holland in the Council of Educaiioi^ 

# • • 

# # ^ 

Lord Ripon, in a speech at New Cross, predicted the cert.lin return to 
Pailiament of Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose, some day or other. The 
sooner, the better, say wc. "The picdiction loses half il^s value by its un- 
certainly as to time. * 

* • 

* * 

This is worthy the ingenuity and thir.st of the enlightened West : — 

“‘Prohibition Bibles’ have been invented in Georgia, U..S., to evade 
the prohibition to sell spirits. Appaiently they are re. illy bound edi- 
tions of the .ScnplLircs, but aclti.illy they are merely boards concealing 
a b()ttlc of whisky. By touching a sjiring at one end the oihci* dies 
open, and the neck of the bottle appeals.” 

• • 

• « 

We read — what is modestly called unusual incident - 

“An unusual incident has occiined at the Carl Theatre of Vienna. 
A popular actor came on the stage perfectly tipsy. He s( reamed jokes 
at the public, bantered the orchestra in Italian, ran round the stage 
kissing the actresses, tmd in fact made such an exhibition of himself 
that the curtain had to be lowered. The engagement of this loo festive 
comedian has been cancelled.” 

The fools 1 The poor fellow gave them a rich bit of low comedy and 
they didn’t sec it I 


Revlsed rules for the award of Junior and Senior scholarships, having 
obtained the approval of the [.ieiitenanldtiovernor of Bengal, have been 
published. The Junior scholarships are of three gra^^cs, to of the first 
grade, of Rs. 20 value, 47 of the 2nd of Rs. 15, and 95 of the third of 
Rs. to. The first grade s( liolar.sliips are awaideLf to the 10 candidates 
at the Entrance Examination who obtain the highest marks, the re- 
maining scholarships being allotted to the several Coniinissiont^s’ 
Divisions a:j folh^ws : — 


Burdwan Division 
'Pown ot C.iU iiti.'i 
I’lesKhliey l)i\i^if)n 
Kajsh.iliye Division 
Datca Division 
(.hilt.igoni'. 1 )iv ibion 
J*atn;i I Hvision 
Bliagulpoie J >i\ ision 
()n->b.i 1 )i\ 1-.101I 
Chota Nagpow Division 

Tot, 


TolaL 


Second 

giade. 

6 

5 
7 

t 

() 

2 

6 

4 


47 


^diircl 

grade. 

12 

10 

•13 

10 

12 

(j 
I 2 

‘7 

6 

5 

95 


Jhc Senior scholarsliips Hvo grades, 10 of the first grade, car- 

rying stipends of Ks. 25 i^er month, and of the second gr;u.lc of 
Rs. 20 per month, the former being open to all affiliated institutions 
and being awardcil to the candidates who obt?iin the highest 
while the latter forty ate disiiibulcd as follows : — 


Town of Calcutta ... ^ ..a 

Presidency Division outfidc Calcutta 
Burdwan Division 
Kajsliahyc Division 
' Dacca and Chittagong Divisions... 
Patna and Bhrigulporc Divisions ... 
Urissa Di\ ision 

Total 




Number of 
scholaiships. ^ 
9 

5 
8 

3 
7 

6 
2 

40 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible.^ as (he safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledyynent through the Department. A'o other receipt will be 
given^ any other being unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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As a permanent memorial of the Jubilee, the Maharaja of Cashmere 
will have a britlije erected across the Tawi at Jammu, at a cost of sfcveral 
lakhs. f. 

4 

• • r 

Messrs. N. (i. Ch andr warkar, f'Kdilor, hidu Prakash^) and 
} 1 . M. Malahari (of ilic* Indian Spectator^) have been nominated 
fellows of the IJoinbay University. 

\k % 

A corrksronijENT in the Statesman^ evidently himself a suflerer, 
makes a very practical and business-like statement of the syste- 
matic manner in which the claims of Police Inspectors are 
{.vinored in favor of fOiiropean outsiders, who are appointed Assis- 
tant .Superintendents, m direct contraventiorw of an express niling 
of the Deparlnvenl on the subject. Tliese «Knropean Assistants 
are good for nf)lliing except for oin.iinent, tlieii ignorance of the 
vernaclilar until ling iIxmii for the work of stiperv isi<m whidi they 
arc supposed to peifoim. As to the promised appointment annu- 
ally of one I)c|)uty M igistrate from the Subordinate Police Service, 
the pn/mise has»been fuliilled in only a single case since 1882 when 
it was first #nade. Surely, this ss just the way to spoil any Service. 
Put the iJistrict and Assi-^t.int Supei inleiidenlships arc a close preserve 
for highly connected Europeans who cannot win their way to a belter 
service, by dint (ff meiit, and they musl lhci(;foie remain inviolate 
even bef«ic the prying sciutiny of the f inance Committee. Wc do 
not, howevei, complain so much against abuse of patronage or even 
cxtiavagance, as against the injustice whi< h is done to good and faith- 
ful officcis, because they ate natives and have no friends in high 
places. 

* « • 

« • 

Wt have leceived k memorandum by ICibu n/liARiLAr. CiHO.SE, editor 
of {he A\ir/kar pa/ty i\n(\ Visii'itkarnttty on the necessity of estab- 
lishing a Polytechnic Institution near Calcutta, and an appeal to the 
(iovcrnmenl and the public foi help in carrying out his object. No 
matter is lecciving moie earnest attention from the authorities as well 
as fiom the leaders of Indi.in society than that of technical education, 
and we hope that Ihibu Pi harii at.’s proposals, appearing, as 
^ they do, at^in opportune moment, will receive the consideration which 
llieTf importance desen es. 'i'he Palm seems, by natural taste as well 
as by training, to be entitled to speak on the subject. lie has 
considctable piaciical espnience as a mechanist, and comes before 
the public with good tcsiinionials. 

• 

PoMn^v will celehr atcMhe jubilee in a style woithy of a rich commer- 
cial city. 'Phe Mimici|)al ('01 pni ation have voted a lakh of Rupees, 
out of which Ks. 8o,o(Xj i. desiiiie(l foi the pion<)s<‘d 'IVehniral College. 
Tfie Ripon Fund whi< h iK'n atfaiiwd toalioul two lakhs will be diveited 
to iliiv, objed, and a li.indsome annua! aid of Ks. 2 o,mo fiom (bnrm- 
nicnt is also giin ioudy pioiuiscil. We onlv hope tlio name of the 
ii'’hleons servant will Ix' pei petuated w ilh tlie august and giaeioiis 
M 1st I ess, in (hat connect ion. In ('ahuitl.i, ilie |)('iuianent memoiial of 
tlie Oueen’s lubilee has al^o Ix-m decided to lal;<' the same fotm. The 
► pr^jposal for a lethniral Colh- 'i' \\.is made bv the most intluential 
piMsbns, being moved by Mahaiaji Sii Joi]M)K\ Mnil NN Tv^iort;. 
Ur. 1 ItfN'i Ek in seconding tlie motion made a most e\i client sj)cech 
fiom which we lake the following / 

“ I^shatl ask your attention for ,i moment to aifotlier as|?od of her 
ausimions ml-. I luting no oilun half (eiUiirV has the Piitidi iMupire 

made so vast an iiuiiisfmil pn.giess as in the iifiv vtViis uIdsc jubilee 

we are now to relelvate. I ^av aiU isedly the Itmish ICmpiie. ’For I 
mean theroliy not alone iMigland and her (.r)ioiii('s, but also this fjeat 
iontineni of India in whuh we live. Dining dial pedod, ludia^'fias 
enfer«*d the m.n-kels of the.woihl in an entiiely iv-w character She 
appears no longri as a lelailer of Insnms, ^^huh only the nch could 
Alloul to buy ; but as -a wholc'-ale piodncei of staples the ciops 
whuh feed, and of* the fibiVts whuh w ill yet i hnhe, other n.itions. 

I he rhange means that tifu vears ago India had piactjcallv the mo- < 
nojioly m the few articles uhieh she soI<l ; while now she has /o rn- 
countcT the keen rompetiiion of udier coiintiies. In India 

exported about ten iiillions s'littbng Wvirdi of Inxiiries for which she 
could getierallv g^t her own pine. In India will export <;o mil 
lions worth of staples but site will have to compete with the whole* 
woild, Rom (.aliforlia to ( hina, in tinding a maiket. This great in- 
dustii.al revolution has ^aken place in Iiulia during theicign of Viclori.i. 

It implies changes in tl^e woikmg life of the people which are felt, for 
evil 01 for good, in cvpi\ homestead throughout this vast land. When 
therehne 1 lead the words (d' the . u-solution that a Fund should be 
laiscd to commemorate her Majesty’s reign m a suitable and peim.meni 
manner, I said to myself ‘ what manner ib more suitable, or fiauglil 


with such permanent benefits, as an effort to fit India for her new in- 
duStria^ place in the. world ?* Flngland and India have conjointly at 
this moment a unique opportunity. For India has the cheapest labour 
in the world, and Fngland has the cheapest capital. By this means the 
interests of England and India will be indissolubly bound together. 
In the old domestic industries, the Indian workman was unsurpassed. 
Those industries have now to give place to production on a great scale 
by machinery and steam power. England has sent her capital ti^ India 
to help in this revolution ; but Indian labour has not been able to keep 
{Ace with the changes required from it. The truth is that in Europe 
and America, the new industrial era has called int» existence new 
methods of instructing the national labour and of rendering it more 
effective. These methods are known as technical education. India 
will obtain her commanding position in llie iridustrial woi W only when 
she adopts similar methods. I shall therefore rejoice if part of the 
funrl to be raiscil to commemorate the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, 
be devoted to enal^Ie India to tak^* her place in the new industrial world 
into wlrtcli India ha.s enteied during the first fifty year|, of her Majesty’s 
reign. I hail the rircTimstance that at this very juncture the need of tech- 
nic.-il ediK.ition in India has been powerfully borne in the mind of her 
M.ijesty’b rcpieseniative in this l.ind. I look upon this as a providen- 
tial opportunity for directing a portion of the national wealth to a per- 
manent means of nalional progress. India will rejoice in many ways 
^ that her beloved .Sovereign has been spared to reign during so many 
glorious ycais. Illiiminaiions, statues, mem(»rials, buildings for feeding 
of poor, are each and all fitting expressions of tne glad heart of the 
people. But to enable Iiulia t«) wgi ihily fill the new place which she 
has won in the indiisliial world during Queen Victoria’s reign, seems to 
my mind one of the noidest purposes io«.vhich the lhanks-offering of a 
grateful nation can be devoted ; for the best illumination will splutter 
out into d.itkncss, and time will lay its defacing finger on the marble 
and the bron/.c. But the education of the people has within itself an 
inherent life which can never perish, and which will throw out new and 
ampler grow ihs from generation to generation, (l.oiid applause.)’’ 

« 

# « 

c 

The following is going tlic round of the papers : — 

‘‘ Professor Ilumpht;^', of Cambndge, has prepared a scries of tables 
which contain .some interesting inmnnaMon about centenarians. Of 52 
persons whom he mentions, at least 11 — 2 males and 9 females — actually, 
attained the age of 100. Olliers attained very neai ly to the 100 years. 
Only one of the persons rca( lvt>d 108 years, while one died at the 
alleged age of joTi. Of the 52 persons, 36 weie women and i6 men. 

1 Kdebsor Humphry tells us that the comparative immunity of women 
from the exposures and lisks V> which mtm are subjected, and the 
greater temperance in e.'iting and drinking exhiii^ited by women, arc the 
chief points in detei mining their liigher chances of longevity. Out of 
the 30 women 26 had been married, and 11 had home large families. 
Of the 26 wlio had been wives eight had married before they were 
twenty— one at sixteen and two at seventeen years of age. Twelve of 
the 52 renlenarian.s were cli.scovered to have been the/.eldest children 
of their p.irenis. This f.ict, adds Dr. Humphry, does" not agree with 
popular notions that first childicn inherit a feebleness of constitution 
nor with the opinion of racing stables, which is decidedly against the 
idea that ‘ firstlings ’ are to be depended on for good performances on 
the course. The centcnaiians generally rcgaicled w'cre of .spare bmld. 
(unit and rheumatism weie, as anile, absent. ‘ It seems,’ says Ibo^ 
fe.^sor Humphi), ‘that the bame which is destined for great age needs 
no such pruph) lai ties, and engeiulei.s none of the peccant liiimoiirs 
for which the fingei-joints (as in gout ) may find a vent.’ (.)f the 52 
.igecl people .2^ (Mil) had no leenh ; the aveingc number of teeth re- 
inaiuing bi-ing lour or live. Long hours of .sleep were notable among 
these old peiqjle, the ))eiiod of repose a\ei aging nine houis ; while 011” 

I of-door exeicisr in plenty and e.iily using aie to be noted among the 
f.ichus of a piolongoil life. One of the centenarians ‘diank to excess 
I on fosiiv e oil asion-, ; another was a ‘fiee beei -*di inkei ’ and ‘diank 
I Ike a fish dm mg his whole life.’ 'rwelve had k«cn total abstainers for 
I hie or neaily s(», and iifosi of all were ‘Mncill meat-ealei s.’ ” 

j Iheieis greal s('epii«_i:;in on the subject o^ centen.irianism among 
ceitain writers, I he late Mr. I’lioM \s, after a patient inqiiiiy, came to 
the conclusion th.it the reported cases could not ^^eneraliy be verified, 
rfofessor Hdmi HUV^iaa arrived at a moie hopeful result. Still hi.s 
figuies are n«>t quite satisfactory. In our countiy, though sc'arcely 
legaidecl as a very salubiious one, centenarians comparatively abound. 

In some parts of Bundclkhimd enjoying a dry soil and altnosphcio, 
the people aie generally free fiom illness and attain to gieat .age, 

I many to the le^igth of a hundred »years and more. In other parts, 
j many families arc long-lived, and in these centanarians arc not rare, 

I Beng.al was no exception till of late years. Our Pandits especially 
! possessed ten.acious vitality. I- or one case, we may mention that thx; 
j father and grandfather of the late Tara Nath Vachaspati, the 
I gramma I ian, lived each many ycar^ beyond a century. In the high- 
lands of and about .S)lhet, there aie several long-lived families in 
which ccnienaiianism hai been cominon*enough. 

* With regard to the habits of life leading to longevity, the Professor's 
observations yield little fiuit. Without inquiry, we are not safe jn assum- 
ing that the conditions fiworable to health must be favorable to length 
of clays. These incpiirics bring up confounding cases *of long-lived 
sols. I he Professor’s alcoholic fishes remind one of Lord March- 
monTs famous recipe « Never mix your wines,” over vvl^ich Lluih 
Hunt was so contemptuously merry. 
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SKR(fKANl William Hallantine, who will be reinembeted i|i In^ia 
as the counsel of the deposed Guikwar, the late Mulhar Rao, is 
dead. 

There will be a Poultry Show, at Poona, early next month. 

• • 

• • 

Ar Bombay, they suggest a coin of the value of Rs. 2-8, our half-crowfl, 
as a Jubilee cominemoraiion. 


On the 20th the snow was three feel 


It is snowing hard at Darjeeling, 
at Jor bungalow. • 

, 

The Secretary State has ruled that the Judges of the Punjab Chief 
‘ Court, will, like the Judges of the other High Courts, be allowed piivi- 
lege leave when it can be granted without extra cost, namely, the ap- 
pointment of acting Judges. 

The North-Western Railway has arianged to through-book passengers, 
parcels and goods between England ^nd India, vid Kuiiachce. • 

• *** 

At the public meeting, held at the Town Hall, the following Resolu 
tions were adopted : — 

1. Proposed by the Nawab Bahadur of Mnorshedabad, seconded by 
His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch Behar— 

That the fiftieth Anniversary of Her (iracioiis Majesty’s most bene- 
ficent reign be celebrated by all classes and sections of the Cfumnunity 
in a manner worthy of the occasion, and that Ills Excellency the 
Viceroy be asked to sanciicui a second holida/on the 17th Kebruary. 

2. Proposed by His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch licliar, 
seconded by the Hon’ble D. Cruickshank— ^ 

That His Excellency the VicAoy b? solicited to fix an hour on the 
afieinoon of the i6th February to receive loyal Addresses from depu- 
tations of Public Bodies and Associations congratulating the Qiieen- 
Empress on the attainment of the 50th ^ear of Her most prosperous 
reign. 

3. Proposed by the Hon’ble H. L. Harrison, seconded by Prince 
Furokb Shah — 

That the Town of Calfutla be illuminated and arrangements made 
for a display of firewotks, and that fhe (lovcrnments of liulia find 
Bengal, the Coiponuion, and other public bodies, and the residents of 
the city be invited to c.o-operate, by illuminating the premises under 
their charge or in which they reside, and that the Shipping in the Poii 
be also invited to join in the illumination, 

4. Prt)poscd by'Maharajah .Sir jotendro Mohun Tagore, K.CS.I., 
seconed by the Hon’ble W. W, Hunter, LLI)., C.S.I., C.I.E.— 

1 hat a jubilee Fund be raised for commemorating this auspicious 
occasion in a suitable and permanent manner. 

5. Proposed by Raj.ih Kajendro Narain Deb, seconded by Mr. H. 
Pratt — 

That a Cioneral Committee for the above purposes be appointed, to 
consist of the following noblemen and gentlemen, with 'power to add 
to their number : 

(Here names of members which are omitted.) 

Honorary .SVc/c/if/zW— Ilon’ble Peary Mohun Mookerjee ; Mr. S. J. E. 
Clarke. 

6. I’roposcd by Nawab Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, C. I.E., second- 
ed by Babu Ouiga Churn Law, C.I.E. — 

That the General (•bminittee be asked to select from their number 
an Executive Committee to consider and arrange for a permanent 
Memorial on behalf of tlie Pnivwice of Bengal. • 

7. I’roposcd by J. E. JJ. E/ra, F^sq., seconded by Kumar Boycunto 
Nath De— 

That for the local celebration a separate Executive Committee of 
the following gentlemen be appointed : — 

Hon’bic H. L. Hanison, President. ^ 

Nawab Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. ; Mr. Amir Ali ; Honor- 
able D. Cruickshank ; Mr. W. DutT Bruce ; Hon’ble KaliyiNatli Milter ; 
Mr. R. D. Mehta ; Hon’ble Peary Mohan Mookerjee ; Mr. W. J. Sim- 
mons, Babft Surendra Natlf Bancrjee : Colonel S. T. Trevor ; Mr. A. 
H. Wallis ; Mr. A. Wilson. 

Mr. K. Turnbull, Honorary Secretary ; Babu C). C. Dull, Honorary 
Treasurer \ with power to add to thejr number. * , 

8. Proposed by the Revd. S. B. Taylor, seconded by Mr. Manockjee 
Rustomjee — 

That His Honor (he Lieutenant-Governor be asked to submit a 
copy of these Resolutions to His»Exccllency the Viceroy. 


400 litres of water in a minute, and thfe garden of acclimatalion. He 
seemed well pleased with liis visit and made a favourable impression on 
those who'saw and comers'ed with Jiim. 
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.\FTKR all, Sir Lfpel Griffin does imt succeed to the Panjab .port- 
folio, Mr. J. B. Lym.i, Re-sident in MyMue, being selecicil to succeed 
Sir Chari, F.S .An CHISON. Mr. LvAy. made his maik as Financial 
Commissioner in tlie Panjab, and his ])romotion now is the reward oT* 
the services d;)ne by him in that office. In the event of Sir ClIARl.KS 
Bernard taking the leave which he badly icquiies, Sir Lepei. will, 
it is said, come in for his turn. 


% 


We have much pleasure in translating the following from our contem- 
porary of the* neighbouring French settlement : — 

Pondichcry was honoured by the visit f>f S. A. Rama-Vermji, 
the premier prince of Travancore on the Christmas Eve. The prince 
accompanied by the English Consul Col. Fischfr, paid a visit to the 
Governor, who received him with perfect cordiality. All the honours 
due to his rank were paid to the prince during his stay at the place, 
and he expr. 4 sscd his satisfaction at the courtesy shown to him. Among 
other objeas of curiosity, he saw the Pier, the statue of Dupleix, the 
bridge of the Ai ianconform, the artesian .well which supplies nearly 


A CORRESPONDFNT, bigdiing “A Native-,” in the /nd/an Daily ,\cws 
and piotesling that he^s a latepajer of a suburban Municipality, lustily 
advocates for return to ofilcial Municipal Chairmanship. Has ^le, we 
ask, duly p.iid his nilos to the non-official ch.iirman ? Verily, there are 
niDie 1 IiilRi' N l)RA I’ai.s about than one was .iware of. , 

tStiitoriiil ilofcs. ’ 

• 

mUERE is active fighting going on in Burin.a. The Mounted Infantry 
A iiave gained some signal sucuc.sses, one of the lefiders of the- “da- 
coits being killcil, and others of minor position. But we biive had 
no end of such rcpoits iit the past, and may well ihciefore be excused 
if we confess to an impatience of following the sickening details day 
after day. All the same we zealously pi ay for the speedy pacaficalion 
of the country, alike in the inteicsts of the Government, and of the 
native populations -of both Iiulias. , . 


The resignation of LonI Randolph Churchill has thrown the 
Ministry into a confusion which, from the latest telegrams, scarcely 
seems to have passed away. 1 he giealcst uncfutainty prevails, and 
the position of Lord .Sai.ishury is scarcely enviable at the present 
time. To crown his difficulties, Lord iDDKsLFKiH has gone the way 
of ilie majority, leaving another gap not easy to be filletl. In the 
meantime, the European situation is far from reassuring. The Bul- 
garian succession tlircalens to prove the very apple ofdisitord, w.bile*’ 
the military preparations of Germany and France keep the public mind» 
as well as the money maikct, in a stale of chronic uneasiness. The 
feeling in Russia is one of increasing dissatisfaction towards England, 
.Austria, and other powers suspected 1 )f in the least countenancing. 
Bulgarian pretensions as against the siipiemacy of ifussia in that state 
The state of tilings neaier home, is most iinsati.sfactory in Ireland. 
Kvi( tions of tenants oil a large scale aic being ni.ule at the point of 
the bayonet, ami the gie.itest disiiess jjievails. It is well aitogeiher 
lliat the celebi.itinn ol the Oucen’s Jubilee at home does not talce 
ICC till after sometime, by whi< h it is to be hoped there might 
be quieter times restored in the United Kingdom. 


The German •Reichstag has met with the fate with wl>jch Prince 
Blsmarck had threatened it as the penally^ of icfiisal to pass the 
Army Estimates Bill. It has been dissolved. It will be remcmbereiP 
the Bill had been commended to its accof)tanre with the whole 
weight of both the Prince and (^oimt Mur. ike’s counsels. 'Blie ' 
terrors of djssolution^lo the ’Cliamber itself as well as of a certain war 
with Fiance as the consequence of its refusal, were in vain •held 
forth before the Representative Assembly. Bismarc'K fiirllicr added 
th.'it the increase was essential in the very inleiesls«of peace, while the 
oslentatious war preparations in France gave point to his utterances. 
But nothing av.iilcd to make adequate impression on the Reichstag. 
The reply it has given will take most people by sin prise, but it 
does not, we fancy, indicate the waning yopidarity of the Clianccllor or 
the Commaiider-m-Chicf, or even confidence in the continued ni.iinten- 
ance of peace. For all that, we do not anticipate war. Whatever* the 
court party in Russia may prclenfl, France wiH do her honouraWc best 
to avoid a European war : her •Preparations aic defensive only. The 
attitude of the German Chamber also makes for yeace. The vote, as 
we take it, is simply a confession of the national inability to bear 
any further burdens. ^ 

Jubilee meetings, we mean incctnigs to concert measures for the 
coming celebration, are being held in all places^and there is quite a rivalry 
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amongst our cities and towns to outvie each other in their loyal demon- 
strations. There will be, of course, illuminations and other.enter- 
tainments everywhere, but it would »be a^great .thing if a portion of 
the subscriptions raised for the purpose were senUto the Calcutta Com- 
mitte to aggrandi.se the fund in^^ended for the Technical College* Let 
the example of Bombay have some effect on the people of this pro- 
vince. If the present opportunity for fairly floating the scheme of 
technical education fails, it will belong before such another opportunity 
returns, 

t 

The Convocation of jhe Calcutta University was enlivcnerl by the pre- 
sentation, amidst ringing cheers, of two Bengali larly graduate.s from the 
Bethunc School, and by Lord DUPTEKIN the Chancellor’s .shaking 
hands with them* The first lady graduate.s w^e, Beebee (LaN(;ui,i 
Kadumhini) and Ivuniari CifANDRAMUKHl, on whose presentation 
a simftar scene took place at the Senate House* 

f 

The Diogenes ^)f Allahabad is luckier than the ancient philosopher of 
that ilk. In a h.*ngtliy article of many columns reviewing the evidence 
recorded by the 1 ‘iiblic Sei viceM'ommission, the Pioneer has femnd at 
east one witness after its heart. 'Hiat rare man is no other than 
Syed Mahmooi) of Alyghur. We wond<;r why Mr. Beck of the 
Alyghhr College, who never omits an opportunity, of venting his spleen 
against Bengalis, is denied a similar distinction. Is the Beck too trans- 
parent .J’ Possibly it is owing to Mr. Beck’s nationality. The All.ahab.ad 
journal wants “genuine” native evidence to pit against what in its 
eyes are the spurious pretensions of other natives — Baboos in 
particular, Bengali .ind extr.i- Bengali. Pity, from the number of 
witdcfoscs examined, our contempfnary can find only one to keep it 
tn countenance. Syice, however, the composition of the voluminous 
leader, another of its prote}>es^ Diukenuranath Pal, ha.s tendered 
similar evidence, and we may look for another leader of similar 
length and logic. Diiirkndra Pal may be an embryo great man 
in the PioneePs sight, but woe to our contemporary if its dis- 
cernment and judgment of things generally be measured by the proof 
of those virtues given in the estimate of this prodigy — this un- 
matriculated manager of his father’s estate 1 
•. 'J^ic young scapegrace is simply keeping up the family traditions. 
His worthy sire was a ministerial officer attached to a mofflisil magis- 
tracy, who rose to the Subordinate Kxecutive Service from the accident 
of his connection with a Covenanted Lothario burdened with the wife 
of another gentleman. « 


Among the ravages oC the late carth()uake months in Cashmere, not 
the least mournful was the damage done to the monument of the Faith 
of^Mahammad— the gicat Jiimma Masjid. No older than Aurunijzebe 
who built it, it was in fine picsci vation and wasan interesting specimen of 
the late Mogul art -a degeneration of the substantial I’atlian architec- 
ture. It is lucky that the whole is not a wreck, or we would have been 
left simply to mourn the loss and clear the del>ris if possible. What 
hope could .have been h.iibouied of restoring an enoriivms pile in a 
country without the conymiences of science ? Nature herself has in 
'our day been too exhausted for such an end. Thcie weie hundreds of 
pillars of wood suiiporling the rouf - wood that is not to be had ( prac- 
. lically speaking) for cither love or yioiicy. Yet these pillars themselves 
were a curio',iiy to prcvcise. They weic massive whole timbeis of the 
best >irain and soundest seasoning— some of the columns being 40 or 
more cubits long. Luckily, we believe, they will be recovered, most of 
them, and the damage to the mosque may be repaired. It is simply a 
question of expense, and not eviravagantly high expense. Phe M.iharuja 
is aliv/;to the importaiu c of pie->>ei ving such an important public^ building 
as well as historic iclic. He ordeied Rv, 5,000 for lepairs. Considering 
tlie demands on his ex(!hequer, he could scarcely be expected to give 
more. But much more was needed. Help came from an unexpected ' 
quarter, however. Fiom the far Hast of Hast Bengal, the great n.illion- 
aire o( Dacca, Nawab Abdul Gu^ny Bahadoor sent Rs. 11,000 
for restoring the historic Cathedral 'af his Faith in Cashmere. The 
work of repair has, we hear, been taken up in right earnest. More' 
money, it is believed, will be needed to complete it. We are glad to 
hear that, during the Dacca Nawabs’ late visit to the city, on the occasion 
of the entertainment they gave to the Mahomedans here, the old Reis 
was good enough to expiess his rc.Vdiness to send more money if more 
he wanted. This is like a liberal millionaire and an old Mussulman. * 


Fh*va^ advices from Pondicherry speak of the ferment there in 
consetjucnce of the new taxes. In fact, there is great dissatisfaction 
throughout French India. The tradesmen were so moved as to take the 
extreme step of closing their shops. There is every probability, we are 
told, of the taxes being modified* Tlie matter is before the Conseil 
Generel. 


A NEW weekly paper — the Pangkok Times — is announced from the 
capital of Siam, under the editorship of Mr. T. WiLI.lAMESE. Is 
the gentleman the same who lately ffgured in Madra% whence he 
sowed broadcast the proposals for a League whicl^ with its organ in 
the press, w'as to bjow up the effete administrations of British India? 
If so, hJ has left at jeast his advertisements unpaid. tHe will doubtless 
be careful not to start as a radical reformer in his new domicile. 

If Mr. WiLLiAMESE succeed better in Siam than he did in Madras, 
the Bantrkok Times will not, we believe, be the first English publication 
in the country. The late King had a tolerable knowledge of English 
and was fond of literary and scientific pursuits. In Sir John Bowring’S 
illustrated volumes on Siam, is a facsimile of a letter in English from 
flic first King to Sir JOHN. Und^r the King’s patronage, if we remem- 
ber rightly, an English almanac and ?^*Gazette, too, we believe, were 
issued to which both His Majesty himself contributed. 


The Indian Spcc/aiorXms an interesting friend, a student of universal 
toxicology, sociological as well as physiological, who .sends him recipes 
on all the ills that flesh and spirit are heir to. Thus he follows up a 
leincdy against compulsory widowhood with a cure for snake bites. 
The following extract, given by him from G. A. Faini’s South African 
Travels Through the Kalahari DeOert ti^wards Lake N’Gami (London, 
i8h6), is a distinct contribution to the inquiry into the latter subject : 

(See pages 3^6, and 3 ^ 7 ) * Three of the oxen were bitten by snakes • 
one of the Bushmen undertook-to cure them, and taking a knife made 
one or two incisions round the place where the bile was, which was 
easily seen by the swelling, and rubbed in a powder, which he said 
was made from the diied po 4 son-sacs of another snake. In a few 
hours the swelling entirely subsided, and the* oxen were as well as 
their staived state allowed them to be. I expressed some doubt 
whether this cure would be efficacious in the c5se of a more deadly 
kind of snake, but the Bushman assured me that it would, and that 
he was not afraid of being bitten by any snake in the country so long 
as he had the poison-sac of anbther snake to use as ah antidote. The 
very next day I had the oppoilunity of putting him to the test. While 
vvalkmg ahead of the wagons I saw a full grown capcll, or spungh- 
slange, ying uiulcr a bank, and calling the Bushman said— ‘catch that 
snake alive. You are not afraid of it, are you ?’ ‘No Sir,’ he replied. ‘I 
am not afraid, and will catch it for •a roll of tobacco.’ Not wishing to 
be accossory to his death, I refused to bril>e him, and went to get the 
diivei s vvhip kill the .snake with. 1 had scarcely returned when he 
gave It a kick with his naked foot, and the horrible reptile bit him 
Loo ly taking out some cliied poison sacs, he reduced them to a powder* 
pricked his fool near the puncture with his knife and rubbed the virus 
powder in just as he had done with the cattle. In the meantime 1 had 
put a Slop to the snake biting any more by a blow from the whip stack, 
and the Bushman extracting the fangs drank a drop of the poison from 
lie virus sac, and soon fell in a stupor, which limited some hours. At 
first the swelling inucased lapidly, hut after a time it began to subside 
and iK-xi morning he iponilated himself againT 'That night the swell- 
iiig disappeaied, and in four days he was as well as ever.”' 

'Fhe matter is no doubt worth inr|uiring. We do not hold savages in 
either awe or reverenc e, as some are inclined to do. But we think it 
not unlikely that they should have some secrets about the virtues of 
prant:, which we woujd be the better for knowing. It seems probable 
that the Manflans of North America, who have a wild religicJus festival 
in which scipents play the principal part, slumld have some antidotes 
against sei pent-bite. For the rest, the principle of the alleged cure 
possessed by the Busbmem is Ilomccopathic— a principle recognised by 
HimirRvn .s'^is well as by the ailMent Hindu philosophers. A well- 
known Saii-skrit dictum \s —Poison is cure for poison. 

Sir Rivers Thompson is not unmindful of his own. Of the sixty 
millicins of Bengal, only two have been honoured this New 
\ ear’s D.iy, two ot his Head Assistant Koilas CiiuNDER 

Mookkrjke and Head- Head Assistant Macaulay. We do not 
know how far Moonshe Macaulay likes the idea of being in the same 
boat with Registrar Mookerjee— he certainly would not go to Heaven 
or to Tibet with a Baboo -but the L. G. is hardly to be blamed for 
fading to dilferentiale between the su.sceptibilities of different orders 
of servants. Amlah arc Amlah, whatever their respective wages. The 
master looks with equal eye on all his “ Baboos, ” be they 'Bengali or 
British. So the two aio bracketed together for befitting small honors, 
with this nccessarv diffeic'nce that 
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is niiide Kay Bahadoor^ and the man of coat and hat is^ivcn the Ictteis 
C. I. H.. after his name. R.ay Bahadoor^' is tiie liidittii coimiAp.n^ of 
“ Conipanion of the I, Enipire.” , ! 

The Bengali has been .in old serv.iiU of ilic state who has woiked to • 
Uie best of his powers. With respect to the Engii^hman, wh«> is a| 
comparatively young officer, whose promotion has been too rapid for any i 
loom for complaint on his part, the question is asked, What for? With | 
our well-known ze.al for our m.aster.s, we come with a piompt answer. [ 
Who does not know -has not Dickex.s told the whole woild with an 
emphasis .and a circumstantiality not to be forgotten— that the gre.i^ i 
Circumlocution Office hds for its appropriate infitto— AW to do t/ 
Has not Moonshe# Macaulay Kay Bahadoor lately fulfilled the in- 
junction to a / ? He was to have gon^j on a pei ilousMdventui e ^aiul he 
did not stir out. *Wii.at is the British (joveinmcnt* woiih if it tlul not 
pay its Jiritish-born servants a premium for not risking their nerks ? 
lalkof the Bureaucracy in India —of the Mutual Imiraiion Societies 
of Simla and Calcutta, Oatjeeling and Alipore, of Ooty and Madras, 
and so forth ! Why, we have so many f.imily p.aities. M.iteif.imilias 
restiains her pet lads from rash spoits and diverts them from scr.ipc.s 
with lollipops. 


institutions, for theii common benefit and advancement, the people in 
gcnei'al will testily their Iny.dty in *hcir own, though huiiibler, way. 
Loi»k on this picture and •on^hat ! 


K/iis & Ritw/rr. 


The strong man has at last fallen. The Chairman of B.iian.igai has 
resigned. There is no merit in the act inasmuch as it was a forced 
measure. For months he had maintained an ime(|ual war, not with- 
out mistakes but with unshaken icsoluiioii and no oiilm.iiy phuk. 
Gr.idnally, however, his strength waned and that of the enemy w.iwil 
With all his ability he did not possess tlie ^)i iceless laculiy for pe.tce. 
At last he fimml himself almost alone, clese^n-d by his vciy cat*. nines 
in the board, .apparently by all exce^)l the one jnisied and trusty lieu- 
tenant who falls wiili him, aiul*ag.iinst whom, as a icteiU setllei, the 
feeling is more bitter and unreason, ibie. Inii^ the merits of .i fend of this 
kind, kept up and confused by the criiiiinalions and icciiminations of 
twenty months, it were profitless to enter, e\ on if human ingenuity, 
without holding a regul.ir inquest, could uniavcl the tanglcil skein. 
Not to shrink fiotn our,respf)nsibiliiy, wc may just offer our impre.ssion 
for wh.at it m.iy be woith. Faults there have been, uniloiibtedly, but 
they have been chiefiy those of manner and form, iu»t of inherent 
substance. The chiet failing has been in temper and t.ict, and 
in the choice .of subordinate .agency. On the of her hand, tlu* 
woiking capacity of the man and liis zeal are conceded by his very 
enemies. .More money has been laiscd and more impiovcincnts 
effected than in .iny previous rci^ime. Leaving out the larc ability and 
accomplishments of llte Chairm.in who has just resigned, the town 
should e.'steem it.sclf lucky indeed ii it got in his successor his Injucsiy 
and acli\ ily. 


All doubts as to the growing poverty of the country ought to be dis- 
pelled by the character of the response which, fiom time to time, is 
made by the people #it large to appe.ils for subsn ipiions towards the 
commeninralion of soyie of the people’s idols. No Vicer()y of India 
wa^ ever held in greater love a?id esteem than l!oril KiPOX -no Indian 
patriot more justly appreciated than Hukris Cmundkr the populaiity 
of Justice 1)W\KKA Nath Mri riCR (’ould not be wider than U was. Yet 
see the feeble response made to the summ<)nscs made fiom tunc to 
time to honor their m* mory ! And a crowning #proof of the truth* of 
our n.itional poverty is likely to be aflordcil in conneflion with the 
appro.ichyig Jubilee. Theic is no lack of fervent hiyalty in tlic Iieait 
of the people. The Jn1)ilee Funds will have suit.ible contributions fiom 
comp.irativcly wealthier individu.ils, but the nation’s conlribiuions w II 
be Dimply qowhcrc. As to the vve.flthy again, they aie ni f.ir from easy 
circumstances, fjom one thing or another. Look now, how they mean to 
honor the Jubilee in the Unilcil^ Kingdom, at any latc in Kngl.ind .ind 
Scotland. There, all over the country, while the more fortunate will 
give their thousands and tens pf thousands for permanent memo- 
rials in their native towns, in tht shape of literal y, scientific oi othci' 

' ^ ^ NOTICE. . 

Gentlemen who desire to tender evidence on the subjects^ 
now under the con.sidcration of the Public Service Commi.s- 
sion, are requested to send their names and addresses to the 
under.si^ncd at their earliest convenience. 

(Sd.) COLMAN MACAULAY, 

< Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 


S. I TURD. I } ; /. I .WU. l R } ' y A\S>. 

TJIK roWN HALL MKKTING. 

T he meeting of the cili/.ens of Calcutta and its su- 
burbs at the 1 own Hall, lor considering and* 
deciding upon the Ihlsc way for celebraliiyg the 
Oueen s Jubilee^ was as much of a .success as might 
have been expected, .ind no mort*. Jhit fur the 
str.ange auspices as wtdl ,is the unfortunatti manage- 
ment uiulta* wliich it was held, it would have been 
a grander dt:monstralioii, more worthy of fhe occa- 
sion. I'be spacious place was fairly full, tho'ugb it 
would h.ivii betm fuller, were, it not for son^e snol) or 
noodlt^’s policy of n^strictiiig the admissions to those 
who came in cargages, till after the proceedings 
began. It would be V(‘ry proper, Vi* coiilsider, 
to k(!cp out m(a*e boys, who, of late, have •grown 
to be more than the compiqitors of their eklers and 
have swanqx.'d and tiisturbed sever.il public meetings 
when; they h. id no business at .all. lJut the least 
suspicion of rudeness was (|uil(; out of place, parti- 
cularly on such an auspicious i)ccasion, in regard to 
the admission of grown up lieges o^ Her INIajesty, 
and, .as thg organ of not the Re.is only but also of 
the humbler classes, vvi; must (‘xpri;ss our regret 
that any cause should have occurred for dissaiis- 
factiem in any (juarter. 'I'he assemlily was, none- 
theless, decently numerous, and representative, and 
inlluenti.il, .ami it tried to be as lively .is practicable 
under the circumslances. As head (;f the. proviiicju 
where the ceremony took plact.*, Sir Rivers Thomi’SON 
conceived th.it Ik; had a right to govern it, and so he 
caim; down from his throne to take, the chair, and take 
it he did, being, on a loyal sh4;rirf’s motion, voted to it. 
And it was, .as M r.' Wil.sox said, no* doubt, a most 
welcome duty, on the (!\a; of bis ih-p.irture after his 
five yisars’ rule over Ikmgal, to lail to .Sir Rivers 
'Piiompson’s lot. 

TIk: Lii;ulen.inl-(L>vernor oj)(;n(‘(l the jirocei diiygs 
with .a sj)rech in which, without aiit icip.iting the sub- 
si:(|uenL S[)eaki‘rs, he gave ihe meciiiig .a sketch of the 
programme. ( Jf the illuminations which must form 
the mo^^ ])rominent fe.aiure of the jesiivilii's, 
Government, said Ik!, has iimlert^keii the duly with 
n;sj)e(:t to its public buildings, monuments anrt 
statues, and placed the cliarge of ih(* .arra'iigc- 
ments in the. conqx’tmit l^ands (.)f Colonel 'JbtEVoR.* 
It rc amyned foj tlie Corpoi'ation .anil citizens .and resi- 
d(;iUs of Calcutta to do llutir [)nrtion which Sir Rtvi us 
d'lloMP.soN had no doubt would be, pm'formed by 
them with enthusiastic loyalty. lMn‘\forks, according 
tn the gener.al vvisli, would also form a part of tlu; 
fc.‘slivili<:s towards the success of which tlu; co-o[)era- 
tion of »tlu:u citizens was confidcmtly looked for. w\ 
Gener.al Committee for the puvpase o4 raising subscri[j“ 
tions to defray tlie cost of thoi exhibition was suggest- 
ed, while to add to the (effect iveiU‘s;s of the disj>l^iy and 
of the march-pa.sL befi^te the Viceroy* it was lus idea 
that the troops in the garrison, and Pile mcrcantne 
ni.’irine should be allowed to take parft Sir Ri\ ers did 
not forget any classes, and seenuaf anxious that the 
occasion might be made a univcrsal*festival to all. He 
suggested that it might beM red-letter to ihe school- 
•boys to whom the Ijelvcclere and the Zoo should be 
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thrown open, and had }:indly recollections of the 
poorer sections of the community to whom the .fire- 
works on the spacious maiiUin vv^ould .afford an . oppor- 
tunity of takinL( part in the loyal demonstrations. 'I'he 
public A^isociations of* Calcutta might also on such an 
occasion approach the re[)res(mtative of Her Majesty 
with loyal addresses, and receive from the Viceroy’s 
li()s assurances of Her 3Iajesty’s great interest in 

' th(‘ir welfiire. 

I'dsevvhere w’ill be found tlu^ Resolutions 'passed at 
the meeting ; the speeches delivered were generally 
''above the avau'age, the Orientals naUir.ilIy shining 
in the (*x[)re.'^sion of loyal attachmeiK. 'I'he sj)eeches 
ol Dr. Ili’Niia:, Mr. II\i<KJsoNand 4Sfavvab Ahdool 
Ll: ] j',r r app(* ir to hav(! bi‘en tiie t)est. As rej)orted, 
tiu! address ot tin* I.ist-named was (!xc(*ptionally ex- 
ce*ll«-nt. . Notwithstanding the enormous disadvantage 
of the. movercof the 6lh Resolution, the representa- 
tive of Islahi contributecl, with strikifig elo(|U(!nce, 
somethinf^ distinctly ne*\v on the subject, not only 
from the* [joint of view of his co-religionists but also 
a[)[)ealing to tjie consciousness of 'the entire subject 
[jopulations of the Rmi)ir(! of Xbc'ToRiA. Baboo 
Sl'KKNDkA Natfi BannI'.rjkk’s Speech has not been 
reported, but those who heard sa)' it was the speech 
of the evening. If he is wise, he w'ill he content with 
that tradition. 1 he lion. B.ibii Bearv Momijn 
M cKUU'.Rji r, ton, spok(t very w(‘ll, as also Maharaja Sir 
joiiNURA Moliiw 1 AuoRi:. Ill fact, tlu! speech<js, not 
excepting that of th(*. Chairman, were.* gencTally praise- 
worthy (;ff(;rts. More could scarcely be expected 
iiiuhn* the cold shade! of the gubernatori.d chair. 
With respect t(; the Lieuleiiantd Governor’s speech, 
wherein he delivered an upon tlu! merits of Bri- 

tish Rule, we cannot refrain from making one remark. 

1 1 is I lonor said : — 

^ t)() onf lioio will vcntiiK* to ns^m that it was an evil 

hour Inr cMlicr India or loci^land when the genius of Clive tinned a 
tiadin^^ company into .t polmcal fiout'r and innuyurattHl a luuulicd 
yeais ol omiininn;; |)i ((j^K ss (applaiisr). '1 lie Liter years of the past 
century and the lii St ^eats (d the present, formed .i pciiod when 

p, 'll lly aj.’. mist foiei).;n toes, and jiai t ly a^;ainst internal dissension, the 
anthoiity ot Rn^l.iid w.is hemi; esi.ihli^hed m sealleied pioviiu'es, and 
the peiMMl uas m‘( ess.itily one ot ^a^l;,;;tle and toiiteniion. What wo 
now wmu ss IS a < nn.solid.ited Kinpiie in iis< If, which stretches tioin 
Vicfona I’oiiit, the somh-wcsi (ape m the Mei-ni Arrhipein^o, to the 
hanks wnleiod by the nver liuliis, and pcthajis some! hi n.'^ "beyond it 
(ap^ilau-e In ail tins w iiie tei i itot lal lioinmion, with its liiffetine 
tiieds .iiid iKititMis and tubes .ind toni^iies, \\iiaif\ei- the merits or dr*- 
teds nf om admimstiation may have been, we may daim at least, uul, 
pi id(? and witli jii.stic<‘, that, undei (lOo’s pitoideiue, we have been the 
in< ans ol extending to the peoples (.1 this eoniinein the ininunMi 
/,n Kontunu' pa,ts wlmii has bioii-ht m its ti am < i\ lii/ation and rultiiie 
edii. all . .11 and oidei, ami if I may be ;dloued to say it, the tusl be-dn- 
nines ot :i pwn i taiili m a hi.yhei inoiality.” • 

^ ,\\ hdt shiill \v<.’ I's.iy f)t Sir Rivi'rs s wisdoiti or • 
gooil taster in obtruding his Christianity on such 
an (K-casion ! Nobody mistook whal tlu! 1 dcuttui.int- 
‘Cjtjvcrnor meant by his alhisicjn to “ tlu! puna* faith,” 
but was an assembly of all creeds, of Hindus,. M.iho- 
metlfiiRd Jains, and Parsis, the [il.icr* of all others 
whereat to intmduce debateable mailer like religion, j 
specially on an‘ occasion when tht*y had all come : 
together to honor their sevttreigai whom . they ! 
revere, for, above .\11 things, h(!r policy trf religious I 
ntjutnility It was, to say the least: phying a 

dangerotis game.** .Suppos<* some independent poli- 
tic!. *m. or for that nuittef, some one amongst the won- i 
Chriscian auditory,, as . sinceit! as sensitive, had re- 1 
seined the reinark, what a nmtrcicwps would have! 
been created ! ^ 1 he gratuitous impugnment of the 
purity of other religions than the Iac‘*nt(!nant-(iover- 
nor’s own, has all (he appearance of a delilx'aate affront 
on the nation, and we can only charitably hope Sir 
Rivkrs did not know how far he was t(!m[)ting the 
patience and sensibilities of the bulk of his audience.’ 


W^nt of space comjaels us to stop, but we shall return 
to the subject. 

THK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION.* 

Till*: eviditnce already before the Public Service 
Commission, is, at any rate, conclusive on one*" im- 
p«»rtant point, viz., that the higher appointments should 
be more largely given to natives, his 'quite gratu- 
itous for the Pioneer to pretend that anybody ever 
^dreamt of discarding the Ihiro'pean elemeht in the 
higher executive control of affairs. 'Fliat is neither 
hcR! nor there# All that, is aimed at is that natives 
shoukf have mcw'c fair play than they •get, and it 
is satisfactory that the evidence is overwhelming 
in this direction. Whatever the diversity in the 
evidence on other points, — and such diversity was 
only to be expected from the diverse classes and 
[)rofessions of the witnesses, — there is practical 
iHianimity on this. So far, therefore, as this re- 
sult has been attained, it fs a triumphant vin- 
dication of the complaint so long urged by the native 
press that the existing Public Service rules had failed 
to give satisfaction to the people. If one fact must 
now be more clear than another, it is this that in the 
opinion of those who have been deemed by Govern- 
ment competent, or* have themselves offered, to give 
evidence b(!f()re the* Commission, there exists con- 
siderable dissatisfaction find .discontent in the coun- 
try which is ahmc removeable by a more liberal 
amendment of the Service systcim. 

The evidence is divergent chidly on matters of 
detail. Some witnesses would retain the St.Uutory 
definition of “ Native,” vVhile otherh^ would widen it, 
so as to inclu(l(! subj(!cts* of Feudatory States, and 
all rkurop(!.'ins and I'airasians, whether domiciled in 
India or not. 'J‘he Staliilory Civil Service, th(Migh 
disajjproved almost with one voice, is .disajjproved 
for diif(!rtmt reasons. The University-men object 
that they have not had fair play, until of late, 
while, on the other hai nl, there are some who 
maintain that this S(!rvice has not fulfilled the pur- 
poses of its founders as a means of giving a 
career to members of decaying noble families. Some 
would^ recruit this service by competition, pure 
and simple, follow(!d Ijy resitle.nce and training in 
Jkiigland, while, according to others, nomination sliould 
be combined with comjjetition, while fi third class of 
witnesses would rest it on nominatioi> alone. There is 
the widest possible tli vergence V>f opinion with regard 
to the optional or compulsory residence in England 
after selection, vvhetlier by compelilioii, or nomination, 
or^boih in combination. With regard to the Cove- 
nanted Civd Service, only a small number of the 
witnesses, and those members of that service them- 
selv(?s, would li'.'ive the present system intactf. Pre- 
ponderant evidence is, however, obtained in favor of 
its radical ayumdinent. 1 under the present sys- 
tem of n'cruiiing this servict!, natives of this country 
ar(! placed at a great disadvantage, is deposed to by 
more than one lt.uropc.in Civil' Servant of the North- 
West, ^ It .iffords us great jdeasure, indeed, to read 
.the evidence of Air. Justice ..Oldi ikld of Allahabad, 
a Senior Civilian, and of Mr. Harington, C. S. 

I hey unhesitatingly r(!conimend those very'’ 
^changes in the Civil Service system which would 
be most acceptable to the natives. Mr. Haring- 
ton \yould hav(! the examination held sjmultane- 
ously in Lnoland and in India, and is also strongly 
in favor ot incre.ising the age. It is not often, we 
have the pleasant [irivilege to agree with Mr. Rowe, 
of the Bengal Education Service, but on flie present 
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occasion, Mr. Rowe seems to have risen above thoge 
politics with which he is usually credited. *The 
Professor of English Classics in the Presidency Col- 
lege has spoken in no uncertain sound. He would 
raise the age to 23 for English and native candidates 
alike •place Asiatic classics on the same level with 
Greek and Latin in respect of marks, and have the 
examination held simultaneously in England and in 
India, giving halt the a|jpointments to natives, on the 
results of the two examinations. Mr. VViutk, C.S., 
Director of Pui)lic Instruction, North West and Oude! 
does not, indeed, go very f^r, but he. is clearly of 
opitiion that more careers should be found lor natives, 
leaving it to the Government to settle whether this 
should be done by a reform of the Statutory Civil 
Service, or the Covenanted Service. 

Opinion airongst the native witnesses, barring ex- 
ceptions here and there, as notal)ly that of judge 
Mahmooi) of Alyghur and.those of nonentities likc^ 
Djfikfndra Pat., is, ^of course, pretty unani- 
mous in dem Hiding a radical reform of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service examination. If the Statutory 
Civil Service is disapproved by them, it is because 
of its inadequacy as a means of gratify ing native ambi- 
tion. 1 he Statutory Civil Service does not afford the 
adequate number of appointments. •Phe status of those 
appointed to it, is inferior to thaf of the members 
of the Covenanted Civil S(frvice. The pay also is 
inferior. 1 he mode of recruitiiKMit is, again, generally 
condemned as not resulting in the selection of the 
best talent in the country, what is essential being 
that the incumbents, though trained in Indi.i, and 
owing nothing to Residence id blngland, should still 
be able to hold their own with any average memb(jr 
of the Coveiianfed Civil Service, and thus to enforce 
their claims to equal consideration at the hands of 
Government., d'hat Indian Lbiiversities are well abhi 
to turn out such nialcr/e/y and have, as a matter of fact, 
done so, is a fact as clear to us as it must be to those 
who have ex|ierience on t^e subject like ourselves, 
and if, notwithstanding this, the weight of evidence 
both as tenderctl by luiropcaii witnesses a4ul natives 
is in favor of an optional or compulsory residence in 
Ivnglaiid, \\i\ can only express our regret at it. One 
witne;ss, the Deputy CommissioncT ofjullunder, un- 
consciously discloscal the true sia'.ret of why it is so 
widely believeal# that Phiglislr residence is d<jemed 
more or less as a SMic qua non of eligibility. It, he said, 
alters nativa; ways aiuT manners. In this candi(i 
statement, we have ojjemul to us the s(a:ret of the 
whole thing;,. A native of India must be denational- 
ized that he may- bettca* govaaai th(! nation. Novj' 
we must confess our inaldiity to realise the force of 
such reasoning. i)n tlie contrary, wc hav*e always 
strongly held that to efficiently serve the country, 
even pAiropean officers should conu^.more and more 
to acquire Indian ways amj manners, and that their 
succc'ss h:ls always been in propenaion to their sym- 
pathies with Indian feelings and knowledge of In- 
dian facts In brief, wef could nev'er persua<le our- 
selves to believe that English residence was such 
an indispensable qualificaljon on the part of native, 
officers as .seems to be so generally held by Fluropeans 
and even by not a few natives. B^it that is not the 
purpose of our present discussion. The brief and in- 
complete analysis of the evidence .so far given amounts, 
as we .have said, to a most triumphant case fur 
native claims upon the foreign rulers of their 
country.. •’ There could be no uncertainty any longer 
as to the discontent which present arrangements 
for' filling tjie administrative offices in the Empire 


have provoked. No one .questions the absolute 
neces^^ity of placing die supreme control of executive 
affairs an the hancks of* European officials, but, short 
of that, the native element * requires to he introduced 
far more largcily than is possil;5le* under the prevailing 
systems. Indeed, the necessity of some acti<m in this 
direction must have already been realized by the 
(iovernment of India themselves. '1 hat is manifest from* 
the very aqpointmenl of the Commission and the ex- 
^press words contained in the Resi^Iution appointing 
that Commission, as well as from ^ater Viceregal 
utterances. 1 he question is as to the (extent and 
mode of that aerton. Tlu! fac ts which have so far 
been collectcid hf the Commission, are, to us, alto- 
gether very satisfactory, as placing beyond {|ouJ)t or 
cavil, the justice of th(! cause which the native press 
has persistently had at Iwsirt. , 

Any review of tlu! (‘vid(Mlc(^ howev('r*brief, would 
be incomplete whic h contained lU) nd'erencc! to the 
valuable statements deliverc.'tl *by Mr. 'rtU’i’, j^nd Just- 
ice Stkaioiit at Allahabad, and by IJabus I )tn<c;A(;.\Ti 
nANEKjKE, R.vii:Nj)j^AN,\Tir Miiriu, l)*‘i{i:NOK,\rgA'rif 
Giic^SE, and othdr Ikmgal witne-sses at Calcutta, l/at 
we will recur to the subject soon. liaboo ntJK(;.V(:ATi’s 
evidence is worthy cjf his ability and experience. 

A HRACK OF \VI‘:.STJCRX TAN HITS. 

j/he Sanbkritibfs of Furopc arul America may be said to form 
a distinct rraiernity, “a family, as it were, having^the same pursuits 
and same aspirations. Unfortunately, all is not love and peace that 
reigns within it, quietly, patiei\ily phmghing the obstinate field of 
a forgotten tongue, apart from the restless activity of Western life. 
Jealousies and revenges, unworthy of the wise, not unfrequcntly 
break forth, serving to remind the woild that the Rishis arc 
but men, only on a large scale, having, with their fair pn^j^ortion of 
human ftjibles and fiailties, little ipiarrels of their owji. Amongst 
all who have labored in the ficKl ol Oiicntal literature, no name 
stands higher or brighter just now than that of Professor Max 
Mnllcr. His beh<daishi]i is pr*)lbunal, his sympathies large ; and, 
as a writer, no one ha. as yet been able to •eclipse him in 
brilliancy. The natural conse.pience of all^ this is that there 
are many who cannot brook the fame he has earned by honest 
toil. Ji is true tlie biilliaut utViUit h.is his shortcomings, ^s, 
indeed, who has not.? 'Phe greatest writers aie not ahvays gr.>at. 
'J’he sun himself must ncc.isioiKilly be hid in the clouds in order to 
enable us to admire his unrivalleil eirulg'_nce. Of all Professor 
Max Muller’s works, his “Sacred, Hooks of the J^'.ast ” ar-\ perhaps, 
the least sal isrtn lory. 'Phese look more like a bof)k sedfing sp.*c ii- 
laiion than the result of serious s.hol.nly toil? flis conuceriou u il«li , 
some of the “ Hooks” s^cius to l)e couflued to tlie lilf’-pages. i'ur 
all that, how'e\er, his name c)nl\ has enuired to those volumes more 
readers, imuh mr,re indeed, ihaii th-yv could ever hojie to find 
without silch acc ouip.iubiieiit, even thougli introiluecd witjj all 
the aids of exleiisiw ad\ erti .emciit and ])iitiiug reviews. 'Phat there 
arc now bctw'vCii ICiiiope and Aim-rica thonsamU of literary men 
capable of conversing, how snpei lie i.dly soever, on the In inns uf 
the and tlic doefiiiics of the U/A/, withr>ul either confounding 
Iiulra and Y.i*na agd Vaiuna with the w arrior-’^ of the Scandinavian* 
Valhalla, or regaiding the ancient lliiTdoces as p»)lygainous w'retchcs 
incapable of risHig to a pure and cxaltenl conccpti-jn of the deky, 
is distinctly due, to a very great extent, to . ther.c very “Hyoks” 
loosely regaided as of tlie grea^« Muller, though owning no furiher 
connection with Professor Max Mnllcr than that of a name. 

His latest publication, an English transl.itioii of the 
stands on a dilPcreut ff)oriMg, coming from^ his own pen. It is 
a valuable accession to the libiaries of educated men desirous 
of^ making an acquaintaticc with the post-Vedic philo.sophy 
of the Hindus. Whatever the faults of execution, they have bceu 
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hincllcd most roughly and, wc may add, unjustly, by Professor following it wherever it occurs. Now, who is to be believed ? 


Whitney, in a recent number of the American 'Journal of Philoiogy, 
Written with all the vigor of yirhich**iha't distinguished American 
Orientalist is capable, and betraying all the #mirks of the minutest 
and the most elaborate care, Professor Whitney’s paper has attracted 
considerable attention, even in regions outside the pale of Oriental 
scholarship. As is usually the case with productions of this nature 
** — witness the recent onslaught in the Revittv on Pro- 

fessor Gosse — its exceeding cleverness must be a bar, to its success. 
The mark has been simply overshot, d'hc tone is such that nobod)^ 
^ can expect Professr^r Max Muller to notice it for purposes of a reply. 
With Professor Max Mulb-r enjoving a popuhrily vastly superior to 
that of his critic, wiiat that means, in the csymation of others than 
specialists, is very plain. • 

1 li'c pretensions of JVofcsscjr Whitney are simply intolerable. 
The authority of the Hindoo commentators has not the least weight 
witli him. Th^y arc so many mischievous persons purposely or 
unconsciously 'misinterprciiug their sacred literature, for securely 
founding their own peculiar licliels. They are dcceiv'ing or self- 
deceived doctrinaires in search ol authorities and precedents for 
convincing a bcg)tical audience. The absurdity of suHi a conten- 
ti;«*-is sjmply obvious, though it may fail to ’strike persons of Pro- 
fessor Whittiey s way of thinking. That men of profound erudi- 
tion, intimately aenuainted with the niceties of Sanskrit Grammar, 
and observing in tluir daily life the minuti.e of all the rites and cere- 
monies professedly based on, what to them are, the revealed word., 
of the Creator, should ihemselvcs be deceived in catching the sense 
of those words or rf the cailiest glosses on them, can be believed 
only by men thirsting after originality at the sacrifice of common 
sense. 1 hat they should again purposely misinterpret them for 
emphasising the sacred origin of their own dogmas, when necessity 
there was none for procuring proselytes to their own beliefs and 
when they stood the certain risk of being proclaimed as heretics 
by orthodox teachers in abundance, for misreading the word of (Jod, 
''is 4 ;qually tiiiienable, 1 he distance, in point ol time, of the writers 
of these glosses from the era of the first promulgation of the Vedie 
texts, is scarcely an argument r)l .iny weight, remembering that the 
Vedie religion was a li\iug one, in its principal features, at the time 
the glosses wer(> wiitten. I hen again the method proposed for 
correcting thc.se inierpreteis of the most vaUnble treasure of their 
own ancestois— a ire.tsure that was guarded with a jealousy that is 
alnv.i.t unparalleled in the annals of human thoiiglu--is a most sin- 
giMai one. It is nothing less than the aid of the vSt. Petersburgh 
l.cxicon, or, to juil it with .scliolarly grandihujuence, the aid of 
philology ! \ au as li.ive been the strides iiiatlc by cump.iralive phi- 
lology within tloHast lew \ears miny of iis di.scovciies arc but 
ingenious gonjceiurcs and the rc'.ouices of philology, when applied 
^fur inlerpieting a h\mni><j| the A’/^ /'oA/ or a lessonofanyofthe 
7v </o, would be worse than useless. I .ike a common word foi 
example, fiklur;:\,ra Jkua, whiJi, as every Hindu child knows, is 
frec|u<-nrly used a^^ an adjectiv ak substaritiv c lor G./Avy,/, the eldest 
child c>f (,,z’,i and / 1 ii } word in this^ocnsc if compound 

consisting of ^,Y.'//---w!nte, ./'v:'.//,/ -chnhe.s, and 7/vr./— wearer. Dbara 1 
might also mean* /<..7-er. 'riic whole lompound iiiav, thercf)re, 
signify the be.ir- r or carrier ol* white cl-thes /. e. an Ass, which is 
em{'l'>ycd by Hindu washermen for carrving their elotifes when 
washed ! ()uc might e.isily suppose scholars oi Professor Whitney’s 
stamp building iipoi^ such marciials a theory about the sacredness oi 
lh(j ass in the Hindu Sciipn^res ! We have not, however, done \ct' 
with H\e w’oi d. It may also bo j-egarvled to be compounded of 
V ra vS\;ra (or, stated grammatically, y^.y,/ 

^uk/A'ii,'a^ the a being in such ca.scs changed into the short a ; thcif 
fukIa*'n\in Gaie^'a^-r.:t: ,ri iti ^uklA'nv.ira-rnud'ika ; then ^ukJAmva- 
ram dharati iti (juk Anicara Jk.ira - z'tdila^ i.c., a c\t.) A very good theory 
about the sacred vhaiaLtei of the cat may be built upon the repeti- 
tion of this word in cuiuuetion with the dispcller of dangers, ‘the 
lord of the creation, aiui numerous other epithets of a similar sense 


Sayana and Mahidhara who regard this word as standing for Ganefa^ 
or Professor Whitney who with the aid of the Petersburgh Lexicon 
would explain it as meaning an ass or a cat ? The answer is not 
difficult. Such then arc the pretensions of what are called “linguis- 
tic or philological versions ” of the and VpanUhiuh ! Such the 
danger of rejecting the authority of Sayana and Mahidhara, because 
of their distance from the era of the poets of the ^edas and the post- 
Vcdic glosses ! , 

• * 

THE ROUMI SAIIKH: 0"R 
• • 

^ ('.MMPSIs OF IIVDFRABAI).* 

The Capital of the Deccan is now the object of melancholy in- 
terest to all eyes in India. In order to judge the shifting scenes of 
its political drama, some knowledge of its life is needed. What that 
is like, may be imagined from the following observations of a Syrian 
who found himself there in the time of the last Ni/.am. 

• The centre of intcrc.st in cvety Mahomedan metropolis, because 
the arena of intrigue, as the source oGinfluence and power, is the 
Sciaglio. The late Nizam Afzuluddaula’s harem consisted of some 
thousands of women, of whom the majority arc the concubines of 
his father. He himself had upwards of two thousand. He did not 
of course, see many of them for years, or, at least, did not see more 
intimately than by sight. Certainly, he was not on speaking terms 
with most. The people of the Deccan, like many other peoples 
in the East or the V\^cst, arc verj superstitious, and set great store 
by charms, amulets and all the armamentaria for subduing the weak 
and commanding credulity to obedience. Jacob, an adventurer 
from 'furkey, had set himself up as an expert in this exquisite 
branch of nonsense. Indeed, so violent is the thirst of these 
people for this kind of thing,* and so simple their faith, that they 
thrust the character of augitrs, and soothsayers, if not Prophet, 
upon people who make no such, or even repudiate such, pretensions. 
Poor Jacob himself was originally shy of the holy attributes, being 
if anything, a jeweller or goldsmith by profc.ssicm. But the good 
Hydcrabadccs would not mind his protestations. As he came from 
all the distance of the seat of the Caliphs, with its weird associations, 
he must be a— somebody, one ver^^J in talismans. So the Roumi 
Saheb, ns Jacob was callcil, submitted. 

How many of these women of the Nizam would repair to the 
Roumi Saheb for buying his good offices in paving her way to the 
f.ivor of the Prince ! What tricks he would perform for their 
satii faction ! What gibberish he would pronounce ! What symbols 
undreamed of he would jv'rpctrate ! What co^ijugalions in verbs 
unknown he would deal in — what blasphemies and ribald jests, 
what infamous abusls he would wrKc out in Armenian and Syriac, 
to wear round the neck or arm ! How the sudden accession of 
good fortune of his customers would be sure to b,c attributed to 
the efficacy of his unknown characters in non-existent tongues and 
strange devices ! h\ fact, the Roumi Saheb’s prestige began 
thiswise, ifis Highness of an evening when passing by the apart- 
ments of one of tlv'sc neglected Odalisques, happened, at her 
silaamiug, to enquire of her health. Next morning, before 
|acob had laii»ly Icli his bed, his d/)or was crowded with messengers 
from the sciaglio, and his place filled even with high ladies them- 
sclvc,s in covered conveyances, all to seek for the sovran remedy 
for complaint in Harem Life in the East. 

The A. Y/'f/w— female seclusion— .?s not so strict at Hyderabad as 
in other parts of India ; according Vo Northern notions it may hardly 
be said to exist. The numerous female attendants of the Nizam 
Knd companions of the Begums, who compose the greater pare of the 
Harem, live around the public courts and chowks and sit in the 
evening in their balconies or peep through their windows above the 
streets, without hrka or other veil, much as the public women do 
in Machooabazar at Calcutta, as our narrator significantly said. They 
exchange looks, converse with passengers, and do worse tricks with 
them, throwing betel-nuts, nosegays and flowers and fruits and 
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handkerchiefs at them, sometimes pouring water, sometimes setting, 
on them, as one of them did on Jaeob. There is certainly nothing 
like this in Machooabazar or even Sonagachee, retired as the latter 
place is. 

On^day in the year, the Minister Sir Salar Jung makes his royal 
master a present of every eatable of every kind, vegetables, swee^ 
meats, animals, 5 fc. The collection is vast as it is rare, and worthy of 
any exhibition. It is on this day that the Khawasins and other ladies 
and all the w»men hold % fair or market of these things, to which 
many males arc admitted who arc in favor with the Prince, and 
where the Nizam goes round in the character of buyer. Beebee, he 

asks one, what is^hc price of this ? Two Rs.^ is the reply. Will 

you give it for one and a half? Begone you son of a dog ! did your 

father ever buy ? In this style of freedom to which the language 

of the Calcutta Chadneybazar and the language of hsh women are 
purity itself, the purchase goes on, and there is endless laughing and 
amusement. 

Afzuluddaula, like other children ^f Nature, was fond of wonders.* 
Roumi Saheb took care to sasisfy him to his heart’s content. One 
of his common methods of interesting His Highness was to expatiate 
on the glory and importance of Turkey and its Sultan. The Nizam 
would enter into the subject with his usual intelligence. One day 
the Prince asked about the strength of the Turkish soldiers, and of 
the sharpness of their steel. Why, cried Roumi Saheb, an Ottoman 
private ought to cut down at a a blow fiftacn persons. Mashallah ! 
exclaimed the Prince. Of course, ^Roumi Saheb said, the English 
or the Russians were nothing before the Turks. The Prince was 
very glad to think that such prowess still remained in Islam. On 
another occasion he illustrated the depth of his geographical lore. 
How far is Roum ? he asked. It is very, very far, my lord. “Is it 
near Delhi ?” the Nizam innocently bnquired. He could scarcely 
make up his mind as to what he hcAd of the public appearance of 
the Sultan. “ Have you seen the Sultan ? ” he would ask. “ Oh yes, 
your Highness.’* “ Once in your life, perhaps ? ” “ No, your Holi- 
ness, many a time and oft.’’ “Nonsense ! How should you see so ? ’’ 
“Why, he often comes out and shows himself to his subjects.” 
“No ! no such thing ! A great Prince cannot be seen by every- 
body.” “Unless he come befort his subjects, how should they 
know him and learn to love him and redress their complaints?” “But 
will such a great prince come out for the bciiciit of you people ? ” 
One day the Roumi Saheb, who like other servants of the Nizam 
chafed at His Highness’ continual seclusion, in reply to such a ques- 
tion, sjlid “ Why, the Sultan of Roum is not a lady.” This visibly 
annoyed him and hc^said “ The Sultan was not a vulgar fellow to 
be going about.” Like other native princes, he was fond of alchemy 
and* medicines aphrodisiac ^hd provocative* of, and sustaining, 
lechery. He had like others dissipated his powers by excess from 
boyhood and h/; had too many more women than he knew what to 
do with them. As he could not make happy any great numby, 
the sign of his greatest liking and passion lor aify one ^was to bite 
her nose dr check or chest. After the fool’s stone called philosopher’s, 
he spent several lacs of Rupees. 

To one cbmitigur alone, Sabar Ali Sha of Surat, in six weeks, the 
Nizam gave 4 lacs of Rupees, but •he made no gold, •deferring the 
wonder from' day to day. He purposed to flee from Hyderabad 
after making a Hundi of the sum. Salar Jung coming to know it 
through spies, got him arrested and imprisoned him in the castle out- 
side Hyderabad, and got the money back. If Afzuluddaula had 
known it, he would not have taken the money but told Salar Jung 
not to disturb a Pir, impostor though he Jiad proved. The man 
was still it) prison when we heard, this, having been scntcncAl 
for 4 years. 

Roumi Saheb himself once deceived the Nizam by a chemia trick. 
He made gold into powder by means of a file, then blackened 
the dust .by fusing the same with sulphur, and said, that the 
bla9k lump or black dust was the masMa for making gold. He dircct- 
cd'it to be pullover fire along with a quantity of quicksilver. The 


quicksilver evaporated in due course and the gold alone remained. 
The Nizam took the golcj wjth groat delight and reverence and 
touchcd'iiiS eyes and etmplcs andj head with it, and gave three 
hundred gold mohursV) the successful alchemist Roumi Saheb. 

One of the ladies of the Household had applied through her 
people to the Roumi Saheb for a medicine or charm. Somehow 
she became well and she asked 4hc Nizam’s permission to visit^ 
her benefactor the Roumi Saheb to thank thiin personally. 
The request i^as complied with and Rs. 1,000 was ordered her for 
her to distribute in charity from her quarters to the Roumi Saheb’s. 
She proceeded throwing the Rupees about, an^ on reaching the 
Roumi Saheb’s made ov^;r to him the balance in the purse, in which 
the Roumi Saheb aftci^varJs counted Rs. 800 and odd. 

LETTKKS TO THE EDITOR. t 

TIIK Db:OHHOG LIBRARY. 

• 

Sir, — My attention has been drawn to a para which :|j>pcarcd in your 
issue of November 20, 1886 on the subject of a public Library re- 
cently opened in Dcobhog, near MinisJ»iganj. ^ 

I beg to assure you, Sir, that your apprehensions arc entirely un- 
founded, as the credential herewith cncloscil will very well make out. 

As a matter of fact, the* Guhos form only a small fraction of the 
managing committee. . We gave to the Editor of tne “ East ’’ news- 
paper such names as are known to him, (a large proportion which, 
by the merest accident, happened to be Giihos) and wrote to him to 
say that they, with others^ had undertaken to look after the Library. 
Most unfortunately for us, the words underlined were dropped alto- 
gether and the “ East ” alone is responsible for it. 

Of the two Secretaries to the Library, one attends to the details ot 
routine work and it is the business of the other to carry on cbfres- 
pondcncc. It is bur natural, therefore, that the ajjjical for aid should 
be put forth under the signature of the latter. 

1 shall thank you more than I can tell if you will kindly set the 
matter right as early as possible and put in a word or two to help us. 
To you. Sir, more than to anybody else, we look up for sympathy 
and support and a line of recommendation from one, so deservedly 
occupying a foremost rank in the republic of letters, will ensure a 
large amount of success to our undertaking. I have ^c. 

Atul Chandra Guho, 

6V<'y. Di'olhog Librari* 

(True Copy,) * • ^ 

The opening of a Library in Dcobhog, station Munshiganj, has 
been very opportune. Jt is a ///M'r institution and, in no sense, a 
family concern. Its connection with gentlemen of respectability and 
proved character is a guarantee that jhe interests of all classes will 
be properly looked after. We shall be very glad to |^ear of its success. 

(Sd.) Chandra Mohan Mukherjee, 

1st Munsiffof Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Rajonf Kanta Sen, 

Head Clerk & Shoristadar^ Sub Divisional oHice, Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Bepin Behary B ose, • 

Head Clerk, Small Cause Court, Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Mahananda Dutta, 
Sub-Inspector of Schr^ols, Munshiganj. 

(Sd.) Koylas Chandra Dutr, 

Pleader, Munshiganj. 

• (^^b) Thakur Das Chattcrje^, 

Shcrisladar, Miinsiir’s l^ourt, Munshiganj. ^ 

THb: JAMALl’ORK SCHOOL. 

Sir, — The present stale of the Jam^|lpur H. C. E. School has drawn * 
attention of the public at ’large here. Three classes arc without 
teachers. *Tlie 5ih* teacher resigned of his own accord, tht^ 6th 
tcaclicr for not getting leave to appear himself in the ensuing F. A. 
Examination, though he had ever) light to get it.» The 7th teacher 
was compelled to resign by tlie Sch(>»jl Committee^ (on what grounds 
I do not know.) He could read, write and .speak Unlu and Hindi 
— qualifi^arions esscniially needed in Behar Circle. • 

The classes wilhoul teachers are now managed by boys sent from 
2nd cKiss as *monkors, tliough they murmur ‘for the loss they un- 
dergo in being sent so. • , ■ • 

’ We arc very, glad on the one han^l to hear that the Sccrcr.ary, 
Jamalpur H. C. E. School has separated the Keshubpur Infant 
CJirl School from the main onej as there is* necessity of^uch a 
school, wlicn there is already good one, but on the other hand we 
•arc sorry for the Daulatpur Infant and (^irl School — as there is no 
School either in Vaidyapara or in Earallypara. • 

It is our eager desire that the Secretary should not make himself 
odious to the public by coming to hot-hast** conclusions, for he 
should remember that a very sacred duty is imposed upon him. 

• 1 remain &c., 

T ruth,. 


Jamalpore, i8th January. , 
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ISSUES DRAWN UI‘ THK I’UHLIC SERVICIi 
COMMISSION INDICATING THE GENERAL 

POINTS ON WmcIL KVIDIvNCE WlIvL BE 

TAKEN. 

I. — SrA'fuyoRY Civil Service. 

1. Is the existing system of appointing natives as Statutory 

Civilians to posts reserved tor tlic Covenanted Civil Service ap- 
proved ? j 

2. If it is not, what are the grounds of disapprobation ? 

3. Arc the defects of the existing system (if any) susceptible of 

remedy— 

by an amendment of the Rules ; * 

by an aincr*lmcnt of the Statutory provisions in that behalf ; 
or shoiiM those provisions be repealed ? 

4. If the provisions of the Statute 33 Vio., section 6 arc not re- 
pealed nor substantially aineridod so as to take #way the power con- 
ferred on the local admiM^sfiatiiins, should they bo amended in res- 
pect tif the description of persons on whose behalf such powers may 
be exercised or in respect of the sanction required for appointments 
made th(;rc-uMder ? 

5. If the St|tutory Service is retained, sljould the selected can- 
didates be retprired to proceed to England lor training, or should 
they be encouraged to do so ? « 

II. — Covenanted Civil Service. 

I. Is any dissatisfaction felt with the ejjisting system of recruit- 
ment for the Cofenanted Civil Service 
•1.” Sjiould any, and if any what, change be made in that system ? 

3. Oo natives of India labour under any, and if any what, dis- 
advantages in competing for employment in this branch of the Scr- ^ 


• f III. — Uncovenanted Service. 

1. Should the Uncovcnaiited Service be recruited only from 
natives of India as described in Statute 33 Vic., -Cap. 3, section 6, 
or from all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty .? 

2. Should the recruitment be by competition, or by nomination, 
or by both systems combined ; and if by both combined, should one 
system be applied to all offices or classes of offices, or should the 
ij^stcm be varied with the class of offices f 

3. Whatever system be adopted, should the reensitment be made 

by the several administrations only from persons resident in the ter- 
ritories under such administrations, respectively, or with a pcrfcrcncc 
for such residents ? • * 

4. If the existing Statutory Service is abolishc^, should the pro- 

portion of offices assigned to that service be allotted to the Uncove- 
nantc«> Service ^ • 

VI. — Pay and Furlough Ruees. 

1. Should any distinction be made in the salaries attached to 
posts reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service according as the 
posts arc held by members of that branch of the Service, or by mem- 
bers of the Statutory or Uncovenanted branches? 

2. If such distinction should be made, on what principle should 
it be regulated ? 

• 3. Should any distinction be jnade in the Furlough Rules appli- 
cable to the Statutory and Uncovenanted branches of the Ser- 
vice according to the nationality of th^ officer, or any other, and on 
what ground ? 

4. Are the privileges in regard to pay, promotion, and retiring 
annuity, and the general conditions of office belonging to the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service suitable to natives obtaining office under the 
Statutory Rules ? 


vice ? 

4. By what changes may those disadvantages be minimized or 

removed, /*. : — 

by the cstablisshment of scholarships and allowance of pas- 
sage money to native candidates ; 

by altcrin| the limit of age ; 

fi), by adding to the subjects of examination, or by altering the 
maxima marks obtainable in certain subjects ; 

by holding simultaneously examinations in England and in 

India 

5. If an examination is held in India, 

(1) . Should it bo identical with that held in England ? 

(2) . Should it be held at one or more centres in India ? 

Should (he candiilatob in England and in India compete with one 
•^nQ,ther anil be selected in order of merit, or should a certain num- 
ber of appointments be apportioned for competition to the candidates 
at the respective cxaminarioiis ? 

(3) . If such an apportionment is made, on what principle is it to 
be regulated ? 

(4) . Shotilil there be an aji^xirtionment between the residents in 
the territories of ^ne several administrations, respectively, or between 
the membcr.s of the principal religious sects ? 

6 . If an cxaniinatfun is held in India, slumld the successful can- 
didates lie rccjuircd, as a condition obligatory, to proceed to Ebigland 
to^coinplele their training ? 

7. Are the young natives obtained under the existing system of 
the open competition in h'ngl.ind the best as regards character and 
capacity who could be obtaiiicil under any system ? 



Circular No. 4P. 

From COLMAN MACAULAY, Esq., c.i.e., 

0 /j^. Chief Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 


To ALL COMMISSIONERS op DIVISIONS. 

Ditied Calc Hit a, the loth January 1887. 

POtl riCAL. • 

Sir, — I am directed to forward to you the enclosed copy of a cir- 
cular letter from the Crovernment of India, designating Wednesday, 
1 6th February, as the day for the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
jubilee throughout India, I am desired by the Lieutenant- Governor 
to request you to send a copy of this letter to all puBHc bodies within 
your jurisdiction, and to communicate to them the assurance ex- 
pressed by His Excellency in Council that they will not fail to take 
steps to celebrate worthily the coi^plction of fifty years of the bene- 
volent reign of our Illustrious Sovereign, Sir Rivers Thompson 
shares lids confidence, and believes that the inhabitants of Bengal 
will not be backw.ird among the siibjccrs of the Empire in displaying 
their reverence for the public and private virtues which have made 
Her Majesty’s name a bright word in history, and an object of affec- 
tion and veneration among the lowliest of her people. I have &c. 

COLMAN MACAULAY, 

Offg. Cbiff Secretary to ihc%Covt. oj Bengal. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Sealetl tcfulcrs will ho lerciveil up lo 2 P. M., 
^oivthe 31st instant, fur tlfe supjily •>f three lacs 
cubic feet of ’ Imligentfus .Stone, up to 31SI 
March 18.SS. 

2. The stone is to be fiom Kajmoh.'il Hills> 
and of the bc-^t quality, sample of which c.in 
be se^n at the MuihcijliI Dcjibis, to lie hniUeii 
so as to piss fieely in all diicclions thiough a 
ring 2*’ in di.imeter,^aiul to be delivcied and 
stacked in the Depus at Bagba/ar or Nim- 
tollah. 

3. .Each lender may he for io,otx) c. feet or | 

in multiples of that amount, and the r.ito p«T 
Ipo c. feet of broken stone, delivere.l and 
stacked in the Depbis, is to be stated in c.u h 
tender, which must he* accompaiiicd Ijy sample 
of sione in a sealed bag and K''- 5 per cent, 
as earnest money, which will be reiurncil in 
case tlf2 tender is not accejncil. • 

4. I’lie parties whose tenders are at^epted 
must sign deeds df contract, duly st.iinped ami 
registered at their on^n expense. 

5. Tlie Commissiontfrs do not bind them- 
selves to accept the low/ist or any tender. 

V 1)0 Y N R Ai S 1 N r ; n 

Superintendent of Stoics. 

1 8th January 18S7. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S 
FUND. 

Tho second General Meeting of the 
Members t^f the National Association 
for siipplyini^ female, medical aid to 
the wonion of India will be held in tht 

! lOWN IIAI.I,, cvi.ruTi'A, • 

^ 0/{ ]i\’(liti'S(/(iy afternoon, 

the j6th instant, at f jo p. in. 

Ills ICxeicLLExeY Tin-: Vichkoy . 
wild. UK IN THE CHAIR. ^ 

.1(1 miss ion hire. 

JlalioW'tys /V//.V.— Invalids distracted by in- 
digc-lion and discouraged in their se.arch for 
its I'einecfy should make tri.al of this never- 
fading medicine. A lady, long a martyr lo 
dysiieptic toi lures, wiili!s that Holloway’s l‘ilU 
in.ide lier feel #s if a burden had been taken 
olflier. Her spirits, formcily low, h.ive greatly 
imjiroved ; her capricious , appetite has given 
pl.icc to healthy liimger ; her dull, sick head- 
ache has departed, and gr.idually so marvellous 
a change has been effected, that she is alto 
gcihcr a new cre.Tture, and again fit for her 
duties. These Pills may be administered with 
s.’ifety to the most delicate. They never act 
harshly, nor do they ever induce w’eakness ; 
they rightly direct deranged, and control ex- 
cessive, action. 


LA*ST itOTIOE. 

L ict nse Department. 

Defaulters of all kinds of larenses — those 
for Trades and Professions^Carriage and 
Horse and Carts, are hereby given the last 
jjrec aiitionary Notice that if they fail to deposit 
their respective Licenses on or before the 30th 
January, the Prosecuting officers w*ill at once 
take action against them without further delay. 

By order, 

NOBO GOPAL MITTER, 

License Officer, 

"bo^ORATlWOF OALOUTTI 

Tenders are invited and will be received by 
undersigned iTp to noon of Wednesday the 
the 26th Instant for unloading refuse from rail- 
way wagons at the Sait ll\iter Lakes in- 
cluding spreiyling and levelling the said refuse 
for iluce years commencing ist April next. 
Contract form may be seen on application. 
Tenders to be at per wagon. 

Tenders to be addressed under se.alcd cover 
superscribed Tender for unloadini^ refuse, 
and each tender must be accompanied by an 
earnest deposit of Rupees 1,000 one thousand. 

The Commissioners do not bind thfemselves 
to accept the lowest or anv tender. 

ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Secretary to the Cop poi ation. 

Municipal Office, 6th Januaiy 1887, 



8 AssAsj^rr cnpY.l rsEjc Full Rates of Subscription 

Rs. i2/^r a/t/fUM. J (_ and Advertisement at the end. 
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SSlcek. 


T he expression of popular satisfaction at the rumoured appointment 
of Mr. Yule as Mr. Buli.en Smith’.s successor in the India Coun- 
cil, appears to have been premature, the vacancy being filled by Mr. R. 
Hakdie, Secretary and Treasurer of the Hank of Bengal. The appoint- 
ment will be viewed with different feelings by the several sections of 
the Indian community. For ourselves, from the independence he 
showed on the Finance Commission and parycularly from his treat- 
ment of his Hank subordinates, we have a ftvorablc opinion of Mr. 
Haroie, and are disposed to think th^t his influence will usually be in 
the right direction. Meanwhile, may we hope to see him crown as well 
as determine his career at the Bank, by a moderate increase to the pay 
of the establishment, especially in the mcire starved branches ? 

Everywhere the cry is for Technical, Education. At Patna, they 
intend to commemorate the Jubilee by the scheme of an Industrial 
school which was fir^ originated as a memorial of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. A lac of rupees was raised by public subscrip- 
tion amongst the Hehar Chiefs, to which Syed LUTF Ai.i Khan added 
another lac. Partly from the inadequacy of this amount, other 
subscriptions not coming in, but chiefly from the want of popular 
interest in the object, the two lacs raised was lent to the Municip.aliiy, 
at 3 per cc'nt. interest. It is now# proposed to revive the project, 
doubtless in the hope that the people are now better disposed. We 
fear the disposition will not be found earnest enough, yet. • 

♦ 

% « 

We congratulate the Dacca College Ciicket Club on their again scoring 
a victory this year over the Calcutta Presidency College. 'J'he latter 
have no cause to be ashamed, considering that Piincip.d Booth and 
Professor Taper head(«i their boys. On the second match indeed the 
Presidency recovered gro*ind. 

To- 2 lay the Town Cricket Club will play against the Leinster Band. 

* ♦ 

• # 

The French Chamber have rejected the Budget in the same way as the 
German Reiclistag, and a ministerial crisis has only been averted by^ 
the acquiesence of the cabinet in the vote. • 

The Germaw (Government seem to be uneasy on account of the large 
purchases of (German horses taking place apparently for the armies of 
other countries, and have prohibited their exportation. . 

• • 

# • 

It is estimated thafBaroness Burdett Coutt.s has given away four 
millions pounds in chaiity. And l^cr four is equal to twenty of the in- 
discriminate East. 


The London S.ocialists are a determined lot. Again they repeated the 
outrage of hissing during tho prayer for the ^ueen and the Royal 
Family at several metropolitan churches. 

The London DtjJly News states that in the opinion of Government war 
between France and Germany is imminent. Germany, it is reported, 
will singly ^demand of the French (Government an explanation for its 
massif of Mroops on the frontier. A Berlin telegram, however, 
contradicts the stftement. 


In France the increasing popularity of (General Bouljnger, and the 
bellicose attitude of the press of the Extremist parly, awj viewed with 
jealousy and fear by the Moderates. • • 

* * 

The Indian Daily News Icjrns that the Maharaja of Jcyporc and the 
Maharajah of TipperaU intend visiting Calcutta shortly. 

♦ • 

% « 

His Highness the Maharajah Scindia will shortly arrive in Calcutta. 
The Maharajah of Uharatpore is also e.vpectcd. 

* # 

The Bengal Sub-Committee of the Public Service Commission next 
proceed to Dacca. Babu RAtHiUNATH Das has placed his house at the 

disposal of Justice Mittkr during his stay in that tc^n. 

♦ 

• • 

Babu Prvanath Ghosk, m.a., personal assistant to the Maharajah of 
Cooch Hehar, has been elected a Fellow of the London Society of 
Science and Arts. 

% 

% % 

The A*/!.?/ says that the expenses incurred for the reception of the 
Delegates to the National Congre.s8 lately held at Calcutta, amount to 
Rs. 10,000. * 

* * 

The Roman Catholics of Southern India have been giving grand re- 
ceptions to the Papal Delegate, and llit^ establishment of the Papal 
hierarchy is being celebrated with great solemnity. ^ 

» « 

'PlIE (^iietf.i Railw.ay is» now close up to Kluq.ik,* and hopes are ex- 
pressed that the 1 lurnai line will shoitly be completed to the Pishin 
plateau. ^ 

'The Nawab Rahadoor of Moorshedabad proposes to permanently 
commemorate the jubilee by founding a Midwifery Institution at his 
city. The Ni/.am of Hyderabad establishes a Hospital iox purda women. 

. *** 

Mr. Sriniva.s Rao, appointed by .Sir Lkpel (Griffin as Chief Justice 
of Gwalior, has anived there. He was formerly District Judge in ihB • 
Indore Slate, and latterly Devvan of Dewas. * 

For the ensuing financial year, the viflue of the rupee in all transac- 
tions bclweeif the (iov^irnmcnl of India and the Home Governn^ent 
has been fi.Kcd by a T/oasury order at is. 6d. 

* • 

* * 9 

It is s.aid that Mr. J. E. CoOKE, Deputy Accountant-General of Ben- 
gal, has been deputed to make retrenrhincnts in the olficc establishment 

of the AccouniaiU-(Gcneral of Bengal. 

• • # • * 

]\Jr. Mann, M. A., Principal of the Kishnaghiir CcJllege, goes home on 
furloiigli^ He is 1 ield in great esteem for hfs high scholarship as well hs 
kindly manners by the local commutiity. • ^ • 

iTuring his Excellency’s tour in Sind, Lord Reav opened the Sind 
Arts College for which over a lac of Rupees has ^be?n subscribed, the 
annual expenditure being over Rs. 24,000. ^ 

The Dacca Ga::ci(e apprehends that tlrtJ abolition of the Dacca College 
is rti contemplation, the idea having, it is said, originated with Mr. 
Cunningham ot the Finance Corumittce. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledjpnent through the Department. No other receipt will be- 
given^ any otkex being' unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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Thk United States Governmenf threaten England with war in the 
event of attack being made on American ^fisl^ermen by the Catiadian 

Government. J • ' 

• • 

f. • • 

Onk Sunker Lal, an up-coimby vendor of shawls living at Dacca, 
has been murdered in his room on the night previous to his proposed 
return home, under circumstances which point suspicion against his 
' servant. 

Thk telegraph announces “ Sir JosKi'H Wfhtwoktii, Bart, the artiller-^ 
. istjs dead.” By i^rtillerist,” Reuter’s man means, of course, gun- 
maker. WhitwoKTH is a distinct loss to his country, the more so at 
this moment, in view of the thickening complication. 

• 

'Bhe Bombay Government have administered a sharp wigging to the 
municipality fur refusing to raise the consolidated Kate from 8 to 
per cent. , There is little to choose between the several administrations 

of foreigners. ^ 

• • 

• # 

Thk 51st [flrinivcrsary of the Adi Brahma Somaj, celebrated with the 
usual crA// at the house of Babu DiaiLNim \NATFt Ta(;()RK, was wit- 
nessed ))y a large assemblage, among whoimwcrc the Right Honorable 

the Jiarl of Rosebery, Lord Fyfc, and Mr. llcubcrt Gladstone. 

* « 

* • 

Thk family of Mr. Dinsitaw M \nkckjkk Pktit have contributed 
Rs. 10,000 to the Jubilee Fund, besides a separate large donation which 
Mr. Dinsiiaw himself proposes to give for a permanent memorial. 
Thejubilee expenditure in Bombay is expected to exceed two lacs, 
half of which will be spent on illuminations and a fair. 

• • 

• * 

Thk Suburban Municipal Commis.sioners intend to commemorate the 
Jubilee by providing additional accomodation for in-door patients at 
the Sumbhoo Nath Bandit Hospital, subscriptions for the expense, 
whereof will be laised from the public. A public meeting will be 
called for further considering the sul:)jcct. 

•^Tjhc efforts of the Russian (iovernment for the settlement of the Bui- 
gaiian <|ucstion aic lepoited as being now received w'ith favor by most 
Cabinets, 'fhe Join nal dc St, points out the prior import- 

ance of giving a legally consliuucd Government to Bulgaria, after 

which the Bowers might piocted to select a Brince for the throne. 

* 

Thk Police Couit has listened to the protestations of virtue of the 
J’oIk’o Inspcctoi. Boor AMKirAT.M, Bosk, Pleader Small Cause Court, 
Kai.I BaI)\ Bosi:, Pleader High Court, and another, have, on a charge 
(Vbiibeiy, been cummilled to the Sessions of the Calcutta High 
Colli 1. 

* 

A MlK/\roRl'. Con espt)iulcnl of ilie Pionca says that Moonshi ISlIRl 
Pl KsHM), .Suboi dinatc J iidge of Miizapote, was beaten with shoes by 
<mc Sh l/T.M \N(; \I , a Biahmau, on Ins w.iy Innne fouii ilic court on the 
^yth mst.int. The ac rl^ed has b'-eii senlem.ed to two yeats’ rigoioiis 
inyuisonmeiit, but why he commilled sueli an outrage docs not seem to 
have liaiispiied dm mg the lii.il. 

'fllK new Governor of Mad;. is in Ins litsl sppech at ^T.idras, at a 
Wesleyan meeling, expiessed Ins ro.idiuess lo encouiage any (’hristian 
sect in .M.idias. , No Go\ ernor, said Ins IC\( cllenc y, who tried to do 
his dill) to his sovoieign, ct)ul<l make a gieatci mistake than to show 
inditfeience to the Clnistian nligion, c-spc( ially in India, wheic nothing 
loweieil anybody in ilio osiiinaiion of natives moiethan indiflerence to 
• religion. As legards ft'inalc ediu ation, he coimselb'd njodcralion and 
respect for the picjudices.df the nalivc population. 

* " 

* ' # ♦ 

A Bj[ N(;\m gentleman, named Bal^i GitRupra.'S \ n Ghose, of Rukchar, 
residing m Caicutih, died on Saiiiulj,iy last at the age of 105 years 
— one yeai les^than the age of Mrs. tjRsUl.A Luc;v BaiciiELoR, boi».i 
at Tranquebar in <780, who died last month at Matlras. He was hraliliy 
and strong till wiilVm the last two yeais. His wife wdio died two 
years ago was also ffmg-lived, having lived to 98 years. They were 
inai lied as infants. That was a nialch indeed. We only hope that 
it did not end there. It is fiiglufiil to think of dragging an unhappy 
partnership c.xtcnding to a century ! . 


Ti^e H^on’blc Mr. Justice WEST, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, took the opportunity of his Convocation speech to make an 
earnest appeal to the wealthy for University endowments. He said 

“ To the wealthy gentlemen to whom he appealed, and who had 
wealth to spare, he \vould say that they would find plenty of opportuni- 
ties for the better employment of their riches, if they took care to 
search after appropriate objects, without in any way woundfng the 
^sccptibilities of others. Speaking of the library reminded him of an 
historical parallel. It related to the future greatness pf Bombay. The 
parallel was of a great city founded by a great conqueror — the city of 
Alexandria. Having a great and rapacious harbour it grew in wealth, 
grew in commeice, prospered under the kenign rule of long line of 
learned and beneficent potentates, and occupied a great name in 
hisloiy. lUit with all those blessings its reputation ^ip to the present 
day was most associated with the idea of its magnificent and nearly 
uneqii.'dled library*, and the men f»f learning who were the glory of the 
ancient city. No w,f Bombay occupied nearly an analogous position to 
Alexandra in regaid to its mercantile trasactions with the world. It 
was ihe interchange of ideas, quite independent of the wealth of the 
citizens, that would raise in the scale this city, which was now worthy 
of comparison with the great city founded by Alexander the Great. 
Hence it would be held to be the noblest duty of the rich citizens of 
this city to endow its University with gifts worthy of great citizens, and 
thus to encourage learning and research, which would make Hornb.iy 
.the first city in India, if not in the world, as Alexaiidiia had been. 
Theie was an inst.ance of piivhle munificence of that kind found 
reebrded in the day-books of the mcrclyants of the city of Florence. 
Not only were those citizens lavish in their gifts and expenditure in 
sending out their trades correspondents and agents in search of 
manuscripts, but they were ambitious to secure learned men from 
different counlries, wherever possible, for the benefit of their city. Yet 
anoiher instance in point. The city of Bologna spent half its muni- 
cipal funds on ediicalion.al inslitution.s. Following that rule, he would 
ask the Municipality of Bombay to spend fifteen lakhs a year in the 
same manner. He wixs ^uite aware of the many calls on the Municipal 
funds ; but still, he inain^iined, something could be done to assist in the 
development of learning and literature. The city of Badua supported 
as many as thirty professors in Lirw, Literature, and Medicine. Would 
the Municipality of Bombay maintain half the number, say fifteen pro- 
fessors, in Law, Literature, and Medicine.? For the renaissance of 
Italian learning the princes, nobles, and chiefs of those days contribut- 
ed hand.somely ami without stftit ; and the Indian chiefs ought to do 
the same towanls the renaissance of their own country. T he Indian 
chiefs should read the history of the re-awakening of life and know- 
ledge, when even the universities h.\d sunk deeq) into the ‘ruts of 
routine.’ It w.is at the courts 0/ Bopcs and Brinces that the Italians 
found their supporters of learning. The princes of India the Universi- 
ty invited to respoml to its call ; they were here' assured against all 
jealousy respecting tlie benefactions they gave for the furtherance of the 
great objects the University of Bombay had in view; the University 
extended the hand of good-fellowship to them. There was more than 
one pi nice who would not scruple to expend one, two, or even five lakhs 
to secure the addition of one more gun to the salute accorded to him. 
The speaker was far from discouraging aspirations of this kind for 
tokens of respect from the paramount Sovereign ; but to the piiiices 
be would say, ‘Come and assist thf University in its noble endeavours, 
and thereby gain not only the one gun to the salute, but the undying 
salute of unk'crsal applause.’ Alluding to the lieaven and elixir of 
Scandinavian Mythology, the lion, the Vice-CTianccllor proceeded to 
rcmaik tlial here, in the University Hall, was the li ne Valhalla, in which 
the piim.es and chiefs would move giaiully about, worthy of the worship 
(»f future geneiations. The University was at present in fear, as if the 
swoid of Damocles hung over their heads, owing to the policy of re- 
tienchment ennnemted by the Government. He would not like to offer 
any n inaiks against that policy at the time of j|cncral pecuniary em- 
baiiassment. No one felt that emharrassmenl more acutely than the 
( .overnment theinseUes. T'he policy ^epara-teti some of the institutions 
connected with the University frcnii Government supervision and sup- 
poit. TTieir should not be any such total severance. Ahlioiigh they 
could not criticise the measures ami policy of (iovernmciil, they might 
for all that consider the question as a University. Th« example of pri- 
vate emh)vvmeius and benefactions in England bad been advanced in 
Vnj)ptut of the poli(^y ; hut it should be lemembcred that England had 
a special liij^lory cjf its own under that head. Therefore their represen- 
tation to the (iov eminent was that the (jiiestion at least de.servcd fresh 
examination and review before the peculiauity of the circumstances was 
made applicable to India.” 

# # 

O.N the subject of technical cdiicaVion, Mr. Justice WESr said 

“ Coming to the subject of technical education, the hon. the VTce- 
Ch.incellor poMtively affirmed that llie necessity for it was .so pressing 
lliat if the fiinds for its eucouragemcRt were not .available from other 
soil! CCS, Goveinnieiil were bound to give the education at the cost even 
of other institutions. By technic.-^l education riches were brought to 
tlicir feet, the potii became rich, and there was scarce anoiher object 
which deserved State symp.atliy 'and support in a greater measure. 
The Government had been afraid to lopk the question fully in the face. 
Wh.ii they had done* in relation to it hitherto, they had done half- 
heartedly. Weic (iovernment minded to sacrifice technic.al education 
to geneial education, the University would have no alternative hut to 
rest satisfied, and wait until better times came. The technical system 
should be gradually introduced through special schools opened for the 
purpose ; but when it had reached a higher stage it would be beyond 
the reach of the primary institution to satisfy the growing want. Then 
would the m.asters of factories and proprietors of workshops take the 
inaiier into their hands for further advancement. Here the 
ai use, whether the crown of the system should be in a polyit clinic 
college or the University ?• At all events, the ihcoreti^cal portion of the 
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work, namely, the supervision and teaching of the general literat^e 
and science ojf the institution, could be allotted to the Univer^itf ; the 
practical portion should be done in a difTcrem way. No Umver^ity 
could aftbid to put itself out of the general movement of thought in the 
world— much less the University of Bombay, and therefore the st.iud- 
ard should keep on a level with That elsewhere. There were nn)fessors 
of pure sciences in the University who wouhl assist the prc»fessors of 
applieef science and tC(:hnology in their woik. ‘Division of labour ’ 
should be the piinciple in the promotion of the project ; otherwise g 
would not be pos*^ible to effi'Ct anyihmg of mifjoi i.ince. It was tine 
that the scientific portion of the training could be obtained at the 
UnivcrsitN', but there were m.iny concurrent sulijccts which could not 
best be learnt ^lu*i e. The University could at the most lay the founda- 
tions ; and he hoped that snle by side with them there would be large 
endowments forthcoming for the purposes of practic.il instiuciiou in the 
various bratuhes.” 

The application for injunction made on behalf of Government to 
lestiain the Maharaja of 'I'ippcrah from [iroceeding with his Rent 
Suit against the South .Sylhet Tea C«)mpany has been rejected with 
costs of the opp(»r>ite party (the Mahar.ija). But the case has been 
postponed on the following rondiliors agreed upon by all parties con- 
cerned till the disposal of ilie title suiW biouglu by Government ag.imsP 
the Mahar.ija and others, ^ 

(1) 'rhal the company must pay into court the amount of the rent 
claimed (Rs. 3^,000) which will remain in deposit till tlie final older 
in the title suit is passed. 

(2) That no evidence will be adduced by either party In the rent 
suit, it being decided by the result of the title suit. 

• • 

• * « 

\Ve take the following nows fro^i lhc*/i/i.f/ • 

“A very dating case of robliery and theft occurred the other day in 
bioad day bglit at tlie K.iittck B.iruni fair in Moonshigunge. One 
B.ik-diali and iluee oihcis came f:om rytpei.ih to sell p.uldy .it Jmjii.i. 
On Thill sd.iy the 6lh instant they \Nent over to the Fair with their boat 
to make some pm chases. Next day at about to A. M. when two of 
the boatmen went o\eil.ind there c.ime one 'rarini Ch.iian a//ri? Ashu- 
tosh Bose* of Jessoic to tjie boat and en*inired fiom two othm Afai/.ih^ 
wlio lem. lined theiein if they could c.flry some of his things to .1 cer- 
tain place. lie was^told th.it tlie headman was aw.iy in the fair, and 
they would mn b(.* able to give him an answer iinul he nuurned. Tliis 
man in the me.iniime went away and iheie came a setond m.in on tlie 
same err.ind and managed to take away one of tlie two lemaming 
Mdllahs to lind out the Jhad-Wiinji in tlie As soon as this had 

been (lone ilieie came a thud m.tn named Ambik.i (di.ii.in Dey BiswMis 
of Fanidpore who on the pretext of his lotd haiing gone down into the 
river aske<l the lemainmg, Afu/idh to rind it out. 'I’iie MdUd/i however 
did not obey him and upon this th<:\|^ began to (piaiiel with eat h other, 
and fat till Ashn, the m.in wlio had come at liisi, took the ojipor- 

(unity of l. iking aw.iy the money bag (Ixhnit) cotitaining a sum of 
Ks. 143. J'he Md/idh liowever gave al.irms, ami on* seveial men 
coming to the spot the culprits threw away tin* Khut beside the b(Mt, 
and look to then heel-., fwo of them viz Ambic.i and I'.uiiii were at 
last caiiglit. but the lliird m.in is abscondmg. rhe\ aie niuiei iri.il 
bcfoie Ute Assistant M.igisiraie in ch.irge of the .Snb-divisioii, ’ 

• 

• * * 

The litigant poition of the public as well as the entire body of I.iwyeis^ 
save handful of Judges, will b<J consider.ibly reneved at the announce- 
ment th.it, after .ill, there* is no immediate j)rospect of the High Com Is 
adding to their alre.idy too long vacations, fheie is no smoke, however, 
, witliout tire. .Something like a proposal of the kind had, we siispc'ct, 
advanced somewhat beyond the stage of inet^ dc.siie. Any su^li 
feeling or, suggestion, however, whatever the stage of* its develop- 
ment, is proof of a denioi.'^li^ation alieady f.ir advanced in a much 
favoied set vice wdiich should be arrested. P.iy wilh.out work, is a 
veiy desireable paiadise on earlli, but it is -deinoi alining all the 
same. • • 

• 

• * 

The Pdtriot said : — • 

“Among the many rumours afloat altoiit the coming shower of 
honours, the most likely appear to be a knighthood for Mr. Harrison 
and Nawabsliips for Moulvie Abdyl jiibbar and Syed Ameer Ilossein. 
There will, of course, be many more.” 

Whereupon the Itidiau Daily : — • 

“No doubt it. is proper that there should be Knights of the Tiiin- 
cheon as w'cll as of the Sword. And as the pen has been de- 
claied If) be mightier than cither, and there has been some talk of 
honour ing literature, is it loo much to hope that the veieian editors 
of tlie Sititf'Sfhiin and the Mirror w ill Hot be oveil«)oked ?” 

Th.'it looks loo like the rerommend.ation to the hn-;t to offer a dish 
ngaiirlo a'noiher guest, which, in the etiquette of the dinner-table among 
Drj^mtnls, is a hint that the dish is wanted by the recommendcr him- 
self. Anyhow, \he thing will not come amiss. 


(Irliitonal 

*. - -• -« ^ - 

rimiC chilly weather ifiiough vvhicl* we have been pab^iug, seems to 

1 - have been general over the country. JJcmaies is reported to have 
liad winds and rain and h.ail. The cinuliiioii of the plains is due to the 
meteorology of ilje Him.ilay.is Our own new^ fiom Ca-^hmere tells of 
the falling of thick snow and frost foi^ days about the same time it be- 
came cold hcie. At Daijceling, the weather has been so cloudy that 
Piince LEorOEI) of Prussia was not only unable to enj.iy his late 
►visit or take view’s, but was deptived f)f the summum bonuni vtf that 
wintiy Paiadise on c.iith llic siglii of the glotiou^Suowy R.inge 1 . 

Ills Excellency the Co ninantlei -iu-Chief .urives in Calcutta, on his 
return fiom Burma, on*tlie loth pioximo. Jjir Frkdiirick ROBERTS 
is now at M.ind.ilay .ifier his inspection of the countiy. He last /00k a 
peep into the Ruby Mines, whcie (jiiiet has been re-^tored as evidenced 
by the return of the iiihahttaiits. The .Sh. ins .iie woikmg the Mines, 
but It is s.iid that, peiuhng th<* .utival of the myiinuloif, of the, lucky 
or luckless (as the case may be ) f.iimer, they ate secieiing the larger 
Slones. • 

A Mi' t ri.Nc; of the Bengal 4 b. im h (»f the National Associaliim for sup- 
plying fern. lie medic.iKiid to the women of India, was hi'ld at tlic 
Hall under the piesidency of the I .icutenant-Govei nor of Bengal, for 
the puipose of adopting the report of tin* operations of the Association 
for the last year. In laying the lepoit befoie the tneeting, His Honoi 
congratulated the Association on the salisfactoiy progress made 
during the ye.ir, ami refeircd in particiil ir to the establishment in 
C.ilcutta in Apiil last of that useful iiisiiiuiion -the Lady DuTTerin 
Dispensary for women and chililien. Idiis Disjitnsaiy has already 
become popular and atliactive, and affoided medic al 1 chef to a large 
numl>er of women. Sir Rivers riioMiNov also refeircd to the open- 
ing of tlie .Suinomoycc Hospital, the Victoria Institution al Cuttack 
and the Durl)lianga llospit.il as well as the fonmialion of scliolarships 
by Sir Waeter DeSduza and Pandit S \i i.ajanand Ojha, High 
Iciest of the iemple of Baulyanath. Aliogeiher, u w as a ye.ii of fairly 
good woik done, on wliich all conceined may well be congratulated. 

TiiROUtJH the courtesy of Major CooF’i R, A. 1 ). C., tlie amiable 
honor.iry S(icietary of the Couni<‘s> (A I )Liirei in’-. Fund, we have re- 
ceived an advance copy of tlie second A'^nii.d Repoii of the Ceiirial 
Committee of the As-.0( ialioti,’\viilten by L idy Diirr*i m, the Piesideiil. 
from the lepoit w'hit h is a compi.-t luiiMiive .>f mm h n^eful woik 
done by the Ceniial ('ommitlee .iiid the Btauili Ass*)riatioii-. and lo- 
c.'il .igeiicic‘s m llu* dilf imil puts of the co-intiy, il i^ hi-iily gMlifyiiig 
to Ic.irn that an effi. uoit and completely lainiliod oigani/ation has b(fl‘ii 
formed for pi oiiiot mg the objects of llic As .oc'i.Uion, .ind ih u the sf* 
objects have met with active sympathy eveiy whcie. ddie (’(‘iitral 
Fund bad a b.ilam e nf R^. l,4f),lS.S this time last year, sim e w hit h 
date about Rs. 74,(>uD h.is hi-eii ret eivr'd, i.u-,ii)g the (.ipii.il sum to 
nearly iw’o l;ic% and a (jnailei, the gre iter poiti-jo of whu ii Jias bi-eii 
invested in 5 and . I «; pei cent s(^rnritir‘s. ifie Animal im onu- of 
Central Fund is about Rs. 19, .50, made np of R^ 9,750 mieieif on 
investments, of R 2,700 fi<»m animal snbsf 1 ibn s, .and of a 
sum I'ontiibnte.l by the Biaiuhesf S itisf u loi y as iJm progress 
of llic Ass(j^.i.iiion li.^s been foi the peiiod ii lia-, been siaiud mtf) life, 
mneli yet rem.ims to be d(hie for placing it npim .1 si. tide and thmongh- 
ly effn lent footing. It has received much aid fu*m the nobles and 
Chiefs of India, but It has yet to be b.ised nj)on* ihi.’ foundations of 
popular ^suppoit and symji.ithy. Tow.irds tins end, .in eai nest .appeal 
is now maile to tlie nation at huge through the Br.im h Assor hilions 
and the ednciiled umhlle class m general, and Uy way of assisting th.Pt 
appeal, Jubilee Cards foi the collection *of .sfn.ill*r s'lbscnplions h.ive 
been designed, .■and it is suisf.ictory to li»ve the .Smeiaty’s te,(mv)My 

Holloways Ointnienl and /V/V.r.— Coughs, influen/a. -ddie sf«-)fliing 
projieilies of these iue<lic.imcn;;s render then uellVmiljy of fii.al m all 
jdise.ibOs of the rcspii.itmy org.fns. In common colds^iiid inflnerua the 
fblls, i.iken internally, and the Ointment nibberl over tlie chest aiul 
throat, aie exceedingly efficacious. When inflmmza is epniemic, this 
treatment is the easiest, safest, and surest. Ho*lloway’s IMls pmify the 
blood, remove .all ob-,la(.les to its free circul.'tfion tliiongli the lungs, 
iclicve the over-gorged air lubes, .and render usjiira' ion free, without 
reducing the stiengih, in iiaiing the-nerves, or d<*pjessing the sdii us ; 
sycli are the re.idy means of sav i.ig suffering wh n .myone is affluaed 
with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other chest comj)). tints, by wliiidi so 
many persons aic seriously and peVmancntly afflicted m must couiitncs. 
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that demand Si Ur these cards aie coming in faster than he can meet 
them. 

; . . . K 

The cconoinies iccommfndcd by the Finance <.<^mmittee by a icadjnsl- 
incnl of the finain ial c«»ntraVlsJjet\vcen the Sni)icme and Provincial 
Governments foi tlie next fi\e years, aie as follows : 

North* Western Provinces ... Ks. J2, 65,0017 

Central Provinces c ... ... „ i,X5,ooo 

liombay ... ... ... „ 27,22,000 

Mad 1. IS ... ... ... „ 16,50,000 

Assam ... ... ... » i,S7,oo<7 

liengal • ... ... ... „ ir,52,(X)0 

T(Aal ..t „ 71,41,000 

It is undci stood th.it a fuiiher sav ing of Rs. i5,7»,oo<j by another rcad- 
jii.stincnt of those conti.K'rs will be recommended for the consideration 
of Government. Resides these economies, a saving of Rs. 43,57,000 in 
certain Impeiial and .Mist ell. ineoiis expemlitme lias been suggested, 
making a grand^tot.d of Rs. 1,30,68,000. All these economies will not, 
however, be av*ailable at once, as many of them must be defericil 
dui ing exialing incumbencies. • 

O.N .Mr. RrxdfoKI) I.I SF Ie’.s relLirn, Mr. i.'A.Ml>lu:iJ, revelled to his 
office at J.unalpoieof Lo(.(>motive Supei iiUeudenk, East Indi.in Railway. 
Our Jatnalpoie cfii le-^ptnulent heais a rumour that in the event of 
Mr. I.EM.ih’.s ictiieineiit, .Mr. Denham, the Chief Engineer, will be 
Agent to the (.'oinpany. 

Anoitier rumour fiom the same source is that the Government of 
IndiPi has sam tinned the intioductitm of jiensions to the R.u 1 way ser- 
vants woin out afiy length of service. 'Phis is rheeimg to a large 
number of dtseiving [tiiblic sen ants and their families and dependents 
-the more so.it a time when linancial reformers like our able coiitem- 
poiaiy of the Advouitc of India would destroy the dignity and the 
principal I liai m of Gov eriiment sei vice by aliolishing the pensions of 
the covenanted and othei classes of public enipioyh. 

'Phe Subarnavaiiiks— as the .Soiiai b.inias or caste of traders in gold arc 
"Nadiiski ilit .itly styleil .iie in one lespeU an enviable fr.iteinity. 'Phey 
are a compact body by lliemselves, who can afforrl to make their 
social laws and pass ordinances a good d»‘.d independent of the other 
superior sections ot the Hindu ('omimmity. More than once the 
boliler spirits h.ivo cl iimcd tlie*iiglil to wear the holy ihiead, as being 
the true line.il ilesceiul.mts of the l.ist of the thice twice-b<)rn castes 
— the thoiigdi ^on every 0( , asion such attempts have come 

to nought. .At the piesetu moiiieiit, llicie is much stir among them 
about the reatlmis'.iou to (a-»te, without [)euances, of ,ai\ Jcngl.'ind- 
returned meilical student of the t l.iii. 'Pile more go-.i-he.id of the 
coiniminily would admit him 011 eisy ten ms, while some of the leading 
men wisely insist on lie, passing tiuoigh some pm iticMlory ceremony, 
as, at any rate, olfeiing some ■piaMiitec of e u neslue-.^ and sincmilv 
on tlie p.ut of the t.imliil.ite foi re.idmi ^ oon. I'he^ best test of 
liincerity, howevei, otii^i (.mu-i 1 ile 111 the^c: cases, when the youn j ! 
•'■^iricn who have seen the woiKl, have converted tlnor .ic\ omplisliments 
acquired in tli<* Wj-iI to ilieii monry-v.ilne m the E ist -.ifier their 
. pockets ate well fail, or m a fan way tow. udi it, do they siiil yearn 
for being restored to tlie fon 1 enPn.ice of then I liiulu home f 'Ph.it 
is ijie test, lallmi than the cheap protest Uion / «)f slaivelmgs who 
have yet no lesunui a ot tlieir own it) fall b ick upon. 

Mr. .S\NDEkSON, Siipeimtend'-Iit of the Kliedtl.ih;, lus mivlo a grind 
captine of 140 eleph.mt-. in thf (Eiro Hills, wliit h means mt)n* th.in a 
lac of uipees if the poor fi‘P<e.\s ( .is we may well e.dl onr magniticcui 
fellow-i'ioalnre^) ilo no't spee.Pily (■-.( ip.a to thit imibscovl*reil country 
from who-c bom lie tlfrn e IS no* h<tpe of rec.iple.ie. 'Plic capture is a 
crifcl busine.ss. The animals tire slupilictl by teiitu atnl ciusj^e.l by 
hung</ bi'foie they simeiuier tlwjir rights of natme — the. r native 
freedom. 'I he process so low e> s their, vitality and spirits lh.it they 
usually sir ken atni die olf Tlieie are g<‘niiine heioes am )ng this noble* 
race, who, after ilieTinav .iiling struggle in defence of their natural right-, 
submit but lefnsc to l.ike any siislenanco and ipiieily expire. How few 
of us proud men h.we Valf the self-respect of these cxeinpl.iiy “brutes’’ ! 

The It.iiian Panner, said to have f istdl fifty diys, is ovcrvvheliivd 
niih offers o^l^iiii.agc from I idics who regard him as a hero. Mar- 


ri§ge r^iiEst be a rare luxury in the hand where women throw themselves 
on fasting or farmishing Fakcers. Their inordinate h.iste too must 
account for the good ladies not answering to tliemselres the cui bono. 

We learn that the Turkish population of the Grecian Archipelago and 
Asia Minor are dying out. Apathetic, badly educated, siiojcct to the 
Conscription for the army and police, they are unable to hold their 
own against the shrewder Greek population of these localities who 
have more of the vigor of European civdization, and arc free from the 
^ h.irrasssing inconveniences of compulsory military servtce.” That i.s 
a most important observation, but there is so ^Tmch prejudice in 
Cliristendom .against the iinspeiycablc TLirk.s that it is as likely to be ;i 
scarcciovv as a veiitiy. Assuming its coriectness, it*is the knell of not 
the Roite .done but of the Ottoman race, if not of Islam. The thing 
is not difficult of comprehension. It i.s in the Turkish as it was in the 
old Roman Empire, the strain upon the ruling class proves too much. 
The Pinks are being crii>hed out in the effort to maintain their ascen- 
dancy, thus realising the truth— they that live by the sword shall 
jxuish by the sword. A truth Ikciaiy heroes like the GRANT DuFF.s 
have yet to learn. 

t 

I A Bombay correspondent of the Times \% \\\ .a hurry to vindicate the 
* adniiniatiation of Lord Dukferin. He displ.iys no small ingenuity 
but nevertheless his performance is a failure. His transp.irent animus 
greatly detracts from the reliability of his testimony. For the rest, his 
is a negative vindicatioi^ the responsibility for .any blunders of the 
present Government Ix^ng conveniently laid at the door of Lord 
Riiv>n. Lord Ripo.n^ it is said, Jeft some awkward legacies, which 
m.idc the position of his successor extremely embarrassing. One of 
such legacies Lord Dukferin truly inherited in the Bengal Penancy 
Bill, but, says the Tinief corrof|7oi)dent, “ with the courage of a born 
administrator” D>rd UUFFERlN at once bi-ougbt the Bill forw.^rd for 
legisl.iiion, when “all the previous opposition dieil away and neither 
/emindar nor rayyct has ever gtiimbled at thb operation of the .Act.” 
If the Penancy Bill was, however, like a base coin,, one fails jto realize 
how it could be transmuted into gold, even on the .supposition that 
Lord Dufff.rin was the possessor of the philosophei’s stone, p’or, 
Lord Dufferin did nothing to the Bill except .sanctioning its enact- 
ment for which it was ripe. If merit is claimed for its speedy cn.act- 
ment as the wisest remedy for the protracted agitation and tension of 
feelings amongst the agricultmal cksses, and if the enactment has in 
rcility pioved such an agreeable disappointment to those classes, the 
Pcn.incy Bill, *.'10001 ding to the conespondem’s own facts, could hardly 
be a bad leg.'icy after all. But what arc the facts of the case ? Has 
not the Act proved the very dragon’s teeth, sowing suspicion and dis- 
sension between landloid and tenant? And then as to the glorious con- 
fuslou m the interpretation of its provisions in the hands of the judi- 
ci.ity! Only the other day, the High Court hac^ to intervene with a 
rule on the subject of rent suits brought by pai,lners. 'Phe lower Courts 
had, on the sitenglh of their own inter prelalion of the Act, been 
di>mi-'»mg such suits by hundreds, and the amount of misery and 
hiiddiip (hereby indicted on a large body of landholders, holding land 
.IS is loo often the case as coparceners, may well be imagined. We 
are afiaid the othert averments regarding Burma and Caljul and Lonl 
RiI'on’s foiei^gn policy, may not be altogether above tlispiitc! Into the 
merits of Lord Duffkrin’s rule , so fir as <*t has gone, it^is not our 
present purpose to enter*. .A full and iinpaitial estimate is only pos- 
sible in the light of 1/icts which sialc-fiolicy hides from vulgar eyes. 
Bui probably ilic vindicator of theVays of viceroyally to. man is not 
his own master. Such extravagant expressions as “The courage of a 
born .idminisii alor, ’ in the absence , of color.able occasion, betray the 
apologist. Even in that rase, we must say our correspondent hail 
b'tter leave Riron alone. If it is impossible for him to put ir\ a 
good vvoid for L»»rd DuFFERiN, vfithoutfallingfoulofhisLordship’s* 
pi edecr.,sor, he can scarcely expect any thanks from his hcio himseK. 
I,f we at all iinder-,tan(l l!ord DlJFFKRiN, he is far too generous to wish 
to build his reput.'iiion on the ruins of another’s name. And he under- 
stands his predecesDor’s difiiculiics from his own. 

The tiovcinment of India have fixed both th? i6th and 17th of Feb- 
ruary next to be observed as holidays in all public offices in celebration 
of Her .M.'ijesty’s Jubilee. A Notification to this effect h.as appeard^ in; 
(he ofiicial Gazette. « 
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The ‘‘Life of the Hon’ble Rai KRisro Das Pai. ILihacloor, c. i. by 
j^AM GdPAL SanyaL, is a woik the value of which is ayt to^ be 
depreciated. That value consists in the variety of useful and 
nilcrcslinjT information relatinjj to the subject of the biojjr.iphy and his 
contemporary men and events, which the author has brought tojrclher. 
The task of collecting this information and of testing its accuracy was 
by no means an easy one. On some points theie wore conflictin'.; 
accounts presented to the biogiapher fr(»m ilitri*rent quarters, imj^osigig 
on him no small* responsibility as to what he should Oilopt and what 
reject. His diligence and devotion to his ta^k have, however, resulted 
in the compiTation of a w«rk of great usefulness and which cannot fail 
to afford the lisinj generation inf>rmalion on the politics and ways 
of the older generation which they must naturally be anxious to accpiire. 
. • . 

• 

It is significant that, while the Government of India circuhr inviting 
public CO operation in the Jubilee celebration m ikes prominent men- 
tion of the Municipal Councils as the quaiter to which His Kxrellency 
the Governor General looked for taking an active share in the cere- 
mony, the (loverninenl of Bengal in forwarding that circular to the 
Commissioners of Divisions studiously avoids any tefercnce to those 
bodies by tiame. “ I am desired by the Lie iilcnantd Governor,” says 
generally Mr. Secretary MA(f\ur.\v, “to request you to send a ccq^y 
of this letter to all public bodies within your jui isduTion, and to 
communicate to them tl;e assurance expressed by bis Ex<-elleney in 
Council that they will not fail to take steps to celebrate worthily the 
completion of fifty years of tire benevolent reign of our illiistrioiis 

Sovereign.” Tlie reasons for this silence or at best guarded 

language, about Municipalities in the Benj^l circular, is not far to 
seek, 'riie present Bengal Government will always remember it. 
There is even now we believe* pernRng at Dac^a a suit against the 
Muni( i|)rdity for misappropri.iting the ci:y |•cvcnuc to honouring Sir 
Rivers Thompson during his last visit. 

It were much to be wushed that the celebration of the Jubilee in India 
passed otT w'ithoirt a hitch. But it •does not appear destined to 
that distinction. Already, significant* whispers of dissatisfaction arc 
heard that the «Iatc for the celebration is not all that rouhl be 

desired. The middle of Kebruary would be, it is said, the most 

an,xious time for the public mind when it is usually agitator! with the 
hopes and fears in connection with the Budget. M ire overt expres- 
sions of (hssatisfaf'tion w'ith the timing of the ceremony, aie now 
telegraphed fiom M.ulras cilv, wlierc a section of tin! ntuen'. seem 
to ))c determined to hold the •Jubilee on the day of its F.iiglisb 
celclnalion. Ls this .i political move to foice the hands of Sir 
Auckland Ctn.YiN ? who is reported to be meditatiifg an addition 
to the Income Tax. 

It now appears that consi(lernti<’>ns of a far dilTment kind weighed with 
the «Madrasces in wisliing for a postponement. They very conoder- 
ately thouglit that the fiigjiifid memory of the Lite c.itastrojihe at the 
Park was yet too for any festivities, T^ml the tact of the Hnn'ble 

Mr. 1>0URKF, their ifcew Govei nor, has succeeded in pie\ ailing over 
them to forget their sonow' in the grealei joy <d' .i unirpie event. 

(“IlTR ackno\\ledgmenls are due to Messrs. G.iMtrAM and Co., foi tln ir 
kind remembrance of iis, in the distribution of wall /VImanars of lli.- 
Lancashire Insurance^ Company, the Plncuix Kdre office, the Lomlon 
and Lancashire Life Assurance Coinjiany, the Noruiffh Union Fite 
Insuram*; Society, and* the Fire Insurance Association. What an 
amount of the same cptalily in the market I —it pii//le.s the pen to 
proceed. .So much assurance, we. are sure, cannot go Air nothing ! 

• ^ • 

To prevent confusion, it may be woith identifying the Lala Istiri 
PRA.SAD, who is reported to have been honored with a course of visita- 
tion from Brahmanic slippers. He. is a native of Bareilly, wlm, failing 
in the Vakeel bar of the High Cciuil, enteied the .Sub»)rdinate Judicial 
.Service, being, with the introducKion of English as the Coiiit languagd, 
appointed a Moonsifif of the first grade. He is now a Sub Judge, 
without distinction for knowledge or iiftclligence. liis Holiness 
Shkoman’oal seems to have been a suitor who has gone to the hazarj 
of sharpening the wits of the bench in the summary and effective, if 
bai barons, old way. 

The Countess of DulTcrin will open on Monday next, the Ezra Huspi- 
taf, the gift of Mrs. Ezra. 


Wk confess we have-not felt much cnthusi,i.sm on the subject of the 
Jubilee, and hence we were all the imiio glad to let Captain Hi:.\rsly, 
an officer and gentleman of fervid hcieditary loy.dty, write on the 
subject. for ns. Gne grea! rAson (i^)r it all was that vve did not see in 
any quarter any l<»let^iTjle suggest iTm tor celebratitm, and none suggest- 
ed Itself to us. We are now able to oi]jsr fine from the fcilile brain of 
our wellknown vetiuan Babu Hajindi r Durr. He would h.fvc all 
Calcutta and .S«buibs come out on the ifith February, singing and re- 
joicing, in pioper procession, with lings beaiing ap|nopriatc legends^ 
e.ich r.ice 01 clas*! in its own wav, accompanied by its chililien (unless 
these formed -pail of scliool and college pioiessions ) and heailcd by its 
eldeis, each quai ter '.ending ftM ill its peculiar music or noisy demon- 
stration, its piifsts ofeveiy ilenomination -its .Mooli. ihs, ( losains, -TTUfh 
I'adrcs — its t )lein.i'» and Painlits -sluHiling “ L<»ni.' Idve ic( itiii'*’ 01 i- 
ginal vc'isc and singne.; songs and tunes roinposeil for the occasion, all 
in this way — all alive with Jubilation qn oci^sling to Government Place, 
then shouting llieiuselve.s house with I.oyaltv' to the Kcign of kaw and 
Progress tif \ icidriv .and Eieglainl, a-, they iM-isall roiiiul Government 
House— the residenre of the supicine nilei of the Inches as the 
.Soveieign’s Representative - into llie vast Piain .it lia^d, to t.ike their 
appointed plae»‘s, and, after leritiii'.,'^ and singing tliere and making the 
wtdkin ling with their deinonsti ation.. of joy ami attai hment, return in 
ouler, and quietly dispeise. Instnuiions and associations of .I'mosl 
every de^iiiption shouUrjoin the movement, and Ji.ive their allented 
gioimd on the .lAz/tTi//. On siieh a jojoiis ocrasion, when cveiy sub- 
ject shoultl come out in his gala diess .and in his best spirits, it 
would not do to attract to the meiropidis all the begg.ardom of the 
land. No reiemony of the kiml in the E.ist is complete without 
largesses and distribution of coin, however, and hcie thrip ought to be 
some presents to the le.al pneston.ary and select .Syuds, Dqstoois, 
K.ibbis, Brahmans and Phoongees, vvlio^e voc.ition is to pray for king 
and people. • 

.Such a celebration would he novel, perhaps, even unicpie, but it is 
quite in accordance with Oiienial assfu i.ations and methods. We h.ive 
seen no suggestion .ipproarhing it likely to meet the icquircinents of 
the occasion. Its novelty is no nigument .against it but is rather its 
best recommendation. Yet vve feel that its strangeness to them is in 
the way of its acceptability to the British. Tlie ne.aiest thing ever at- 
tempted was tlie ohscipiial celebration or .v;v7^/// which the picsetU 
writer had perfouned by all Oudh in 1862, on the death of f.ord 
( annim;, and ih.u was .a success, Init theie only Hindus and Maho- 
mcdaiis were concerned .ind they seized the idea .ind carried it out as 
soon as the religi»»us (lifficnliy was avoided. Heie vve have to rouse and 
warm the cold Noi th, and lo make the severe uni^npassioned Biilish, 
first to subiliie his contempt foi other nations and his iinpalietif n of 
all ceiemomals, and then in take kimlly to •he at once feeble and 
noisy musR and the huzzas and //on -hori unknown tongues 

of the baibiiu ICast. But the IC.asi is not the West, and the lOa^t {*nist 
be endiiied till Gudin Hi', Wisflom see lit lo send it to the Ijoitom 
of (Jhl Ocean -that emblem of His I-aeinity .is well .is His dcstiin'- 
tive p.)wci. Me.mtime, those fiom the other points of the compass 
who title It might m.ike tlie best of .a b.id business, .and possibly belter 
It, by hunioiw iiig II . mm (• .amiable weaknesa-^. Lm d DVM'I'.RIN ha^ 
the im.igm.Uion, as he has had the exp.aiemt, to appiiRi.ile the poetry, 
the gr.mdeiir, and abtive all the polil umI elfect, of -.ik ii .a.genume BiihsTl^ 
Inch in dcmcMisti.itnm on the hisioi n. d iv. 

'I'lie expense w ill be . I tulle and ^he thin ; might b-^ in inaged by 
vv««k’-. zealous woik. Ml ■ 11 M-’RisON .ind Ml. I’uKNnuLL, with some 
of the ehler ii.ilives, migJii do it. m 

m 

Tiikkk is some stir, and no little snipri.e, m the •Calcutta coinmuuity 
about Hie [iroposed evpendiline fiom the miimb i,»al funds of a I.ic: of 
rupees for the celeliiMlion of the jubilee. 'Idle enthusiastic genilctnen 
w]»o medi(l*it( d ^his swoop on the city exclicMjyer torik their mcasiuie, 
wanly, d'o m.ike the grant ai ceplable to. the iJAiblic, the m.ajor iioiiimi 
of it, Ks. 85,0190 was destined foi a jx^yiiianent memorial. To nvil:c it 
still^noic' act ej)lal)!e, the first idea w.islliat the permanent mcinoiial 
.should take the sh.ipc of ^ a tei JmK .il sl 1 i<A )1 vvliicli is *he pre* 
vailing rage now all over the Country. There is diisatisfiiction, never 
iheless. ddie Municipal Commissimiei s thems«||ves, or at any rale 
the’ d'ovvn Council, did not feel sure of their ground. 'Idiey were 
doubtful of the legality of the outlay, and •they proposed to gel out 
of the difficulty by taking leg.d opinion on the tjiiestion, and in the 
event of that opinion being adverse, asking Government to pass brief 
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Acts for nuthnri/inff niiH the expenditure. Notwithstanding 

the evident misgivings and the strange devices resorted to drown them, 
the vote was all but unanimously* passed by the Town Council. Only 
one member, Habii Omirtonath Miti ek, showed the co-ira-'c of hr 
conviction to rrpposo the procerdjn^ .III fhnitigh. VVe c.ut well 
imagine several amongst the mfinlnurs of the 'fown Council being of 
the same mind as Habit OmiirtonatH who still ^tssciucvl to the vote 
from mere feelings irf delica« y. No one would ur ur the least iniputa' 
tion of churlishness on an orrasion like the present. Hut feelings of 
delicacy ought to give way befoie a public duty. 'J’hc aiiesiion befoie 
the Town Council was not <»ne of loyalty to the sovcieign, but of the 
validity of the expenditure they priH»osc<i umler the existing law. The 
Commissioners are the lustodians of the people’s monev. Fiiat money 
represents the proceeds of a most heavy and iiitolei .ible tax.tiion, the 
only justilication for winch is its .ib^olutc n.^ci'.^ity ftir purposes 
of the people’s safety and coiivi ineiu e. I'lie (.’aii utia Nliminpal 
.Art. gives no aiiihor^y for the expenditure of tlie municipal fund on 
objects other than those specdically l.ti«l d jwu in the law. This 
point is clear, aiul the utmost lo'/.d ingenui^v cannot torture the 
law into a sanction of the expenditure in tlie form in which it was 
fir^t pioposed. I he wiser course, at .my rate, <fouhl have i>eeii to 
t.ikc legal opinion bcfoic *bimgmg foivvaid the subject before the 
(iener.'il' Meeting. Under any nrcumstain es, it w.is an embarrassm 
bitiialion to all coneerned, but the aciioii of the Town Council, 
in III St sapciiomiig tlie expendiinre and aflerwanU applying for 
leg.’d opinion or legisl.uive sanction, iof rea-.C'* tlie awkwardness and 
embarrassment. ^Vlv* Loyalists in the Town Co inril might well have 
saved themselves and the municipality fioin coinmiiial to a coui^e 
from which ihere was peih.ips Ao giacefnl csrajje, by asking them 
selves whether that conr^c would commend itself to tlie gener.d 
body of ratep.iyers. The Commissioner', now present tlie spectacle of 
liavmg changed front, with respect to the legai^ aspect of the question, 
without relieving *the municipal fund. Tlic gr;wit is retained, only 
the tei'ms/»f it are slightly altered, to evade the legal dirficullv. 

There is consider able dissatisf.iction at the pro|)osed expcmdilure 
amongst the nuue sober and tlnuighiful poiiu»n of the com 
immity. That the lower cl.asses of r.iiep.iyers share that ffelin; 
even more intensely, goes without s.iymg. 'I'hese people yield to 
none in their loyalty or in their desire that the Jubilee should be 
celebrated in .4 manner worthy of the inciiooolii of Hritisli India. But 
they h«)ld, and we believe justly, that no seiiiimcMii.d cotnideiaiions can 
justify an act which directly or iiuliicctly couti aveiu’s the spirit of the law. 
Nor is it expedient rtial any expeiulitiiie, not strictly municipal, should 
))e devtilved on the municipalities. It has of late bei'ome the fashion 
to look to these for .ml towards every couccuvablc scheme o( educa- 
tion and chanty. Mr. Justice Wicsr, in his C numc iiio 1 \ Idress, ap- 
pealed to the niuninpalities for founding addiuonal professors’ chairs in 
the Bombay University. The friends of l.ady Dutfeiin’s Fund look to 
the same (luarler for substantial and permanent help, as if the Municipal 
Fund were a veritable pagoda tree. VVe view the ascendency of these 
views amongst our highest oflTicials with alarm, and we think .a strong 
protest should be made against any proposed legisl.ition for giving 
^iflect to suc^ views, .Municipal l.ixaiion has reached its highest p unt 
everywhere, and anything calculated to increase it should be resisted 
in time. 


After the way in which native gentlemen are reported to be treated by 
the ft agments of the I’liblic .Scivi'cc Commission, do any of our con- 
tempoiatics still wynder why people arc shy of business ? 


AVi/S' & RA WET. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY jSS?. 

THE TLURS THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

T he Times |.KHirs coiuempt upon the Natfon.nl Con- 
gre.ss. It is ait unreal imitation of the English 
Caucus, and merely an affair of diseontenti:d place- 
, seekers — men of straw, with little or no stake in the 
country. It writes: — • 

‘'.\‘N.ition.il Imli.m Congrosi!,’ compuscd, it is's.iitl, of shine tlirep 
|iun(lre<l dele};, -lies from nil pnris of the country, holcjs its lirst meetint; 
in Call littii ui-d.iy. , It is oi".imzed, of i.our-,e, upon ilie model of the 
societies which tliscii'S soci.tl and p«ilitic.il afFiirs in this rtuintrv. Pa- 
pers will be read, and debates will take place, while the nci essarv 
relief fiom that attractive but arduous labor will be* found in excursions 
and evening p. II lies. Ihe subjects di-icussed are the repie.sentatnm of 
Natives m tin. Lcgisl.aijvc Lttunt'ils, ibp aduiissKin Nativ'cs to inf>re 
nhmernus and responsible posts in ihe Civil Service*, anA, generally, 
the objections to Britis^i .adnimistration which naturally occur to per- 
sons of considerable unit. itive j)u\Neis, of great lluency of speet li, .and 
of U)ial ignorance of the real problems of Government and the mV.ms 
by wlqt h they have to be overconvs in practice. The Mahoiaedan 
community appear todiold aloof from thi.s kind of thing, on the ground 
that they prefer n^»l to hamper the (L)Winmcnt at a time when it is 
doing its best for the Natives of India. This incidentally shows wh.it 
the real aims and re^ilts of the ‘ National Indian Congress’ are con- 
sidered to be by the Natives of India themselves ; at the same lime, 
adding anenher to manyj)roofs that we must look to our .Mahomedan 
subjects A>r the most sensible and moderate estimate of our policy. 
Tnese annual gatherings, held novv m one great town and again i’li 
another, dcii VC their significance from the fact that they represent a 


We have 


/ vast amount of continuous discussion by local societies, 

' produced an extensive class of talkers, anef equipped them with a great 
deaP of second-hand knowledge of English history and literature. In 
every considerable town, these gentlemen form associations and dis- 
cuss real or imaginary grievances with the confident dogmatisiii al- 
ways displayed by people, whose pet theories work ttt snictto. Such a 
Congress as that which sal last year in Bombay, or is now sitting in 
Calciitt.a, is Cf>mposed" of delegates from all these talking clubs who 
focus the valuable results of their perennial activity. Thus weJiave 
to deal vvitli public opinion of a kind, but it is important to remember 
lh.4t it is the public opinion of a class whose aims and interests are not 
by any means identical with those of the great masse? of the Indian 
populiitions for whom we have to care. It is a highly vocal class, 
which can repeat all the commonplaces of English 4>olitical life with 
c\tra(»rdiii,iry facility, but which has very little stock in ttade besides 
That aptitude. Such a class has only two congenial occupations after 
supplying a certain limited number of busy doctom and lawyers— 
one is to seek emphiyment under Government, and the other to abuse 
tlie Govi^ nmeiit wliid) does not give it employment enough. These 
sficieiies and tlie n^wsp.ipers they control reuresent a very trifling 
percentage of the people of India, it is much less certain than they 
pi ob.ibly imagine tliat their success would prove a benefit to any sec- 
tion of the Imlian people except themselves. But they have learned 
from us, .among otlier valuable lessons, how to throw dust in the eyes 
of the mob, and how to present their own ends under the guise of 
public benefits. Consequently they constitute a factor which has to 
be reckoned with, and which in certain circumstances might become 
•erious danger to public tranquility.” 

rile worth of this estimate may, however, be easily 
api>raiseil. It is based neither upon an actual know- 
ledge of what the Congress was and what it did 

— th.it being out of the question — nor even upon 
good hcar-s.iy evidence. The article from which 
we quote being written on the day of the Congress 
Meeting, the London journal .could only evolve its 
facts and conclusions from the bowels of its inner 

consciousness. Not that« it ,had not materials of 

some kind for a judgment. The newspapers of 
this country, not to say its own correspondents, 
lad aiiiiouiiccd the coming event as well as the 

cliaracter of tlie discussions which were to take place. 
But that hardly afforded adequate grounds for an 
opinion so strong and so 'dogmatic upon a matter on 
which one could not si)e.ak with the weight of person- 
.al knowledge. 'I’lie Times might, at the least, wait 
till after the Congress was over. Apparently, how- 
ever, from its im[)aticnce of the very name of a 
Nation.il Congrc-ss, it could not command even that 
moderate degree of self-res^traint. The very idea of 
i Congress was too abhorrent in its eyes — it was too 
gre.it an i«ii>crtiiiencc for forbearance. So, while 
icre in Calcutta the Congress begins or has scarcely 
begun its sittings, and does its best to m.ake itself a 
success, its result is pronounced to be a failure from 
another end of the world, before those on the spot 
ire sure how it will terminate. Befone those on the 
spot are aware of the extent and. character of the 
gathering, the Times tells thfe world all about it to 
the exact number of the delegates, with their social 
position and other particulars. Could thp spirit of 
wijd assurance farther go? Is there any humbug 
iking in befitting vernacular) like to the humbug 
of leading journalism ? 

But the dodge — not to mince matters,- again 
will not do. 'i'he Congress was too unequivocal 
success .to be put down by misrepresentation. 
We do not belong to that pronounced .school of 
politics which identified itself with the Congress. 
Our inoderate counsels on questions which are gener- 
ally discu.sscd with enthusiasm, have exposed us to no 
little misunderstanding in that quarter. We are all 
the tiiore free, therefore, to speak with impartiality on 
the subject. And »ve must say that the Congress 
whs ill reality something very different, from what the 
7 /wes would fain imagine. It is a grievous wrong 
say that it was composed of men who had no 
stake in the country. A glance at the published list 
of delegates would shew that the flower of every sec- 
tion of Indian society, was there. Indeed, before we saw 
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coiisummatioj^ »ve scarcely expected j was indeed a great gathering ; its demands, various as 
^ merd^nrt. they -were, were all urged Vith earnest emphasi? 

if n?ir: f tf;“^hers. members and so fur it amoiintud to a strong proof that the people 

inmmn If of thought 111 every ministration, and fliose ways mu.strf;hange to bring more 

comniunity. were assembled, so that it would have contentment and happiiuis inMhc land. Hut we f d 

mHvo 'u ' '^llaontial. more reijresci,. iho people respectfully tclliilsi their ^rulers what tlicy 

tative, that is. more n^'itional Ii- c ^ii r . u • ‘ ^ _ 


tativej 

best 


•s. more national It is true all the feel \o be griet^mccs/ instead of alloVi^ 
of every section did not attend, but rankle in their breast. ^ 


fk.,* lo • L ••11 < laiircic III iiieir oreasi. 

!ho.,rc remembered • But it is vain to argue with those who would per 

that at such meetings it is only the leisured people force be in the wrong. The T/wes isniily true tp itrr-- 


who can takej:)art. But fronf the large nunibei\s*wlio traditions 
came front remote parts of the coiuiiieift, one may lie movemer 
justified in assuming that those whom their avoca- humouris 


tions or other obstacles prevented from coming, were 
still present in spirit. 1 he delegates were, for the 
most part, representatives ot some Association or 
other, but that is all the more a proof of their re- 
presentative clniractcr. In the absence of electoral' 
institutions, it is these Associations which best dis- 
charge elective functions, and the fact that these 
Associations are something better than talking clubs, 
was well proved by the sober and practical character 
of the entire proceedings. It may be all very well to 
pretend that the masses were not represented. That 
is the stock argument of cavillers, ljut does any body 
seriously think that the masses of the, Indian popula- 
tion have other thoughts* antf sentiments than tliocp 


traditions in endeavouring to discredit this honest 
movement of th^ Indi.in people. With the leading 
humourist, the leading journal-^io longer leading, 
thank God, as Cohdicn, in his famous literary tluel 
with DiitANio, demonstrated —has always been the 
champion of the stronger nice against the \Veaker 
ones. It has ever lent itself to the unrighreous 
cause. We firmly believe that, between thg savage 
caricature of Paddy in J^unch and the truculent leatl- 
ers of the Tune^, bot]i continued through a genera- 
tion, Ireland has been driven to its preSent irrecon- 
cilable attitude. Under the teaching of an e^jually 
unrighteous and blind Press, England resisted every 
concession to that country until every one of those 
concessions could not well be withheld. When at 
last made, they lost their grace as free gifts and failed 


which found expression from the mouths of their 
lenders. Of the questions whicE occupied the attention 
of the Congress, none excited more earnest discus- 
sion than the growing poverty. of the people, and if 
the representation of Nativ.es in the Legislative 


-sentiments than those to secure peace for the land. With the blood* of 


Ireland lying on its head, it is a woniler that lead- 
ing journalism tries to play the same game in India. 

THE CENTRAL MEDICAL AID FUND 
MEETING. 


Councils be altogether so extravagant a demand in Calcutta Society mustered in great force at the 
the eyes ofP nglishmen, that demand was urged in the Town Hall, to take part in the second General 
interests of those mas.ses themselves. It was thought Meeting of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund Meeting 
that, with repre.sentation in the Councils, a chock Besides the loc.al notabilities, the Earl of Roskiujry' 
might gradually be placed on heedless expenditure and the Earl of Fikk graced the occasion with their 
which wis at the root of much of the tax.ation and presence. I he High Priest of Baidyanath, who has 
niisery borne by the masjfcs. Indeed, it is simply already marked his ^reat sympathy with the move- 
false to suggest that the masses, if they could ment, by the foundation of some schohirships, also 
think out on the problem, should be otherwise came all way from his distant shrine to give the 
minded, not to say that they could possibly have any occasion the weight of his presence, — for which 
sympathy with the suggestions of such friends as the Lady Dufki-kin, before leaving the Hall, sent for him 
It is idle to detract from the national character to offer him her especial thanks. d'he meetin*^ 
of the Congress l)^ pointing to the absence of the mass- was altogether a great success. I.ord Duftfkin 
es. ^ Their representation, except f)n rare occasions, opened the business by calling on the. 1 lon’ble* Mr. 
as in every other countrjij is of an indirect kiiuh but, Ih:iLK to read the r(‘[)ort, which w(; have bruilly 
however indirect, it substantially serves all practical noticed else^vhere. After the report was re;^d, Mr. 
purposes. It is undeniable that some sections of the Pkili*: delivered with self-po.sses.'^on, but without 
Mahomcdait community have held aloof from the the advantage ot voicfx or af'tioii of a . praf'ti.seir^^ 
Congress, but .the 7 V;/w entirely ml.'^conceives iheii* .soeaker, a ‘most excellent siief.r.h which was ih- 


attitude.. The truth is, notwithstanding their ab- deed the sjx'ech of the day, jKnng a most thoughtful, 
stention,^ they have, at heart the same objects as sympathej^ic and persuasive argununu for enlisting the 
the rest of their countrymen. They desire no less co-operation of the oaiion at large in th(i success •of 
keenly that the administration should be placed the undertaking*. In tracing the rise and progress of 


more larg^ely in native hands, that the people should the great educational mov(!m(!iU of whic'li th(* |;resent 
hav’e a more, influential voice in legislation. And one was the outcome, he n.'ferred with i^^rcsat effect 

.. ’..E ... . . E .1 .1 • I • 1 . , • , . „ . . O 


have a more, influential voice in legislation. And 
so with respect to the 9ther things on which the 
Congress held its deliberations. They, of course, 
have their own ideas as to 'the method for gaining 
those objects, but there car! be no mistake as to the 
direction of their real sympathies. It has now be- 
come a favorite game of some politician to set the. 
two great religious sections of the Indian people by 


to the early days of his service in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, whe,n he was often moved to .pity by what he. 
heard of the sufferings in disease- ot the women of 
India. But education grew, Moon broadeiKid an 
the boVders of the dark,’^ and a few pul)Iic-s|)iriLed 
men in Bombay “ markccl where enlighfcnment halted 
m the extension of meclical aitl to woilien. They 


the ears, but their interests are too identical for the collected money and worke d at theit object with 
game to succeed. As to the charge that the Congress much devotion and succe.ss. But their work was 
meant to hamper the Government, no one who witness- local, and there was still something •wanting to give 
ed the moderation and perfect orderliness of the pro- their enterprise the volume and momentum of a 
ceedings would listen to it for a moment. The Congress mKional movement.” That volume and momentum 
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vvils now to afiordod I)y' the “ liumrinityt cneij^y 
and resolution” of her' r^xcellciicy l.ady Duri-T.HIN, 
who had adopted the only w^jy • in which this could 
be don(‘, “without thro\vin«j the bnrthen of initiation, 
as it is too often thrcr»vij, on the Government.” ^ I he 
movement of I.ady I )f’H‘KKiN was necessarily in the 
beginnin^^ a work of other hands than those of the 
.people who arct chi(‘lly concerned in its success. “ It 
was reasonable,” said Mr. PniLK, “that English 
women and nuai, who have seen how the org.inisa- 
tion of great institutions for charity or instruction aref 
\^orked in tlu if own country should lay down the first 
lilacs of sLicli an organization in^ India. But this 
association would f.u‘1 if it continued to be a [)urely 
exotic growth. \V>.‘ d(‘sire to see it strike root in the 
soiland among ihr. p(!ople, and bring forth a luirvest 
of home-born sell-help and public spirit.” What was 
now wantei^ was active coopiTation on the part of 
the leaders* of the people to (fusure success to a work 
which, tir from being in conllict, was, in th(! opinion of 
l\Ir. Pi- ILF, in perfect harmony with the Eastern cus- 
tom of female* seclusion. Mr. PiiiLi:’s observations on 
Indian chaiUy are worth rellection. . 

On' tile conclusion of his speech, he proposed the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded by 
the llon’ble Mr. Ckoiksiiank, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, ddie next speaker was the 
Ei^jutenant-Gov(‘rnor of Bengal, who, in moving 
for the ridoption of some changes in the Rules of 
th(.* Associatfr)!! relating to subscriptions, gave a 
thoroughly pra.clital narrative of the work which 
the Association, and particularly its Bengal Branch, 
had dotu! during the past year. 'Phe Hon’ble 
Moiilvie Aiu)i;l Juiuikh, in seconding that motion, 
paid a glowing compliment to Lady 1 )ukm:rin, com- 
paring her good work to that of Zoheida Khaniim, 
\)ueen XTonsorl of the great Caliph of Bagdad and the 
. lr(r/?/cu/ A7;’///.s', RAK(.)UN-Ar.-KAs<’iirr), whose gift re- 
litivetl th(! MalKunedan world from the scarcity of 
water in the Holy City of Arabia. 

Maharajah Naklxdva Kuisiina insisted, in words 
uttmed without his usual lluency, on moving a vote of 
thanks to l.ady ^ I )eM I'kiN fin* the <*staf)lishmeiU of 
the iXssociatioii, which l;eing .seconded in a fi!vv 
jl)propriate words by Nawab Ai’.dool Lutli'f, the 
proceedings were brought to a close by the President 
making an energetic appeal for support worthy of the 
cause, they had at heart. 1 1 is Lordship said : — • 

“ W'lwn I lie. ml till in siini)ly lalkinii <»f lliri’c more l.iklis, of a 
ni.iMmnin of fl\ c l.ikli-. as the unimst to wlmh th^y daio .ispiro, I 
coiihl iiot'lu 1 |> thinkin;; tlial it wmiM h.i\i' hii ii nioit heroinm^ tho I 
ni’t’.ision, inih h iimic opi i.itc to tlin i aiiNf whn li tlioy art- so nobly 
^i(lvo('aiin'4, ainl miH h moic icsp« ( ttiil to liio i on^titurnnrs to which 
tin y aic aiil)mii/cd to apj^-al, that tin y .should h.isc talked of ;o lakh-. 
W’hcu \\c 11 incmbci, on llic one hand, what is ihc* ta-k that they have 
set till iiisch cs the w.'iy in which tlic\ aic bi lu^iiiLt hc.dth .ind b^hl an«l 
happiness into iiiillinus of In baft ImiiK . and, cn tin* taher h.ind, as 
I iin si If lia\c hail an opj)nitiini(v ol ol)sci \ icl;, jhat fii>in.on<‘ end of 
Imba to tin* otln I, t vci y f omiminily in llni lain! is full of synip.'itby j 
with this iiniM'iinnt, tluii I fi t l that it oiilv they h.ivc the LoiiM;n* of 
then opinions anti maiv(’ .1 siiMii iciillv prn inptoi y and cain<*st ap|>c,il 
to tlu-ir liiciuis .'ii^d adiniui , tin ) w ill obtain an iiilbiiicly lai;;»i sum 
lhantli.it to whuh their ambilioii serins ,ii jnrsint icshnlcd. (t'hrfis.) 
Noionc knows hi tter than ni\srlf tin* ibriji nlty of obt.iinm.;» nn>in*y iii 
Indi.\, It Is oiu' ol tlui-r dis.i;.’ I rc.ibU' pioblriiis whnh [ have h.nl to 
face uiuiri M'ly liisln aiti ninj,; i m ninsiam rs, but h t OK* tell the l.adv 
I’lesideiU of the l‘UiulUi;»t it^ w ill jn obabh pio\r.i far mo’.c jLpacefuk 
as well as inoie sndc'-slul inctlnKl, to tliiou heisrlf on tlu* i;enei(»ny of 
the liidi.an )ieopI(‘, than, as ^ h.i\e been obln^ed to <io,-,fo iisoit to ibose 
nil c li.iim .il nu ans by w hii li alone till- ( lov ei iiinent totrei s can be re- 
pleif’.slud. (I.au-bUi' and loud ihi^i.) ’ 

Mdhantja Sir jori'N’nKo.xfpiiAN TA(a)KK moved the 
vott* of thanks to the Chair. By way seconding this 
motion, the lliou’ble Mr. W. R. Steel made a really 
fine s[K*ech in niiniature. 

Mr. Sti el’s words, for which w’e have no sp.ace to- 
day, were a fitting close ' to an altogether successful 
day’s proceeding.s, To Major Cooler and Mr. ''R, 


I I'uKNbULL, the energetic Secretary of the Calcutta 
Q)r(jt)ration, the public are indebted for the arrange- 
ineius for the meeting which left nothing to be desired. 

THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY.* 

The discaac having ciilniinatcJ in a crisis, there arc naturally many 
doctors to the fore. The present is a bold physician, though of the 
linprorcsiiional sort. 

'riic author has considered the subject it rider three headings, fVz., 
“Diagnosis,” “The Remedy,” and “ Applicarion.” Under the first, 
he states how the exchange diflicultics fit India arisis from the fact of 
India having to pay her debts and liabilities in EnglanS in gold with 
a monometallic silver currency, which is becoming more and more 
depreciated every year under the steady fall in the value of silver. 
He dots not think that the adoption either of a yionomctallic gold 
or of a bimetallic standard is practicable, — the one on account of its 
costliness, and the other for the impossibility of inducing a suflicient 
number of nations to a common ratio between the values of gold 
and silver, 'riic Government of India, says the author, is a great 
loser on account of the depreciation of silver, while the Indian cul- 
tivator is no gainer, as the price in India has not risen. The real 
gainer, according to him, is the merchant ; for while silver is steadily 
•becoming depreciated, the prige of wheat and other produce in 
countries having a gold currency does not fall, and at the same time* 
as the price of wlicat and other produce in India with its silver cur- 
rency docs not rise, the merchant takes advantage of buying the 
produce in India for silver, and selling it in Rngl.ind for gold at 
their former price, and tlius becomes a gainer to the full extent of 
the depreciation of silver. The author, therefore, tries to solve the 
question, I.s it possible fur the Government to recoup its losses by 
taking a share of the gains which export trade undoubtedly makes 
from the depreciation oT the rupee ? 

'riiis solution —the a'uthor’s “the remedy” — is this. Ascertain 
the avcr.igc price of^wheat in ifcc nearest market during a previous 
term of years and then allow tlic cultivators of India the option of 
paying land revenue in soft wheat (instead of money), a.t so many 
seers per rupee. The wheat, thus obtained can be sold in England, 
as there is an increasing demand for Indian wheat both tn Englantl 
and the continent of Europe. To reali/.c 1 5 millions of pounds 
sterling, exclusive of the cosNof carriage, it will be necessary to send 
a little over three millions of tpns of wheat to England yearly. The 
author does not think there will be any diflicnlty in sending this 
quantity of wheat, although as yet the largest quantity of wheat 
exported in any one year has been 1,053,000 tons, which is the 
quantity exported last year (1885-6), as there is a plenty of good 
land av.dl.tble in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and elsewhere. 
Having disposed of the (Government difficulty, the author is not 
I unmindful of the claims of others, for he recommends full com- 
! poiis.iiion to the increhanls whose trade may be interfered 
j with ; and then hc,^>--////y requests the (j >vernmeiu to allow its offi- 
j cers, including Railway olliei.ds, to remit some fixed portion of their 
sal.iries and ?)thcr nllowaiiees co lingkind at par for the benefit of 
their l.nnilics. (Mr. Sedgwick having uiuloubLedly the prior claim 
to such allowance ? ) 

J^astly, under the lie.tding of “ Application,” the author suggests 
variinn scliemcs of railway and irrig.if ion works for the greater pro- 
duction and cheaper carriage of wheat. 

'The writer, who is a Ro\ al Engineer, -has Considered the subject 
Iroin an Eoiginecring point of view. Exec]ir, gen,crally sympathising 
with his views on life subject of r.iiKv.iy and irrigation works for the 
development of t)\e c»»untry, \vc are unal>le to accept the remedy 
piojnr.i-d by him for the soluiion of the E.xili.tnge ilillieuky. He has 
nowhere treated of the eaii^iC or causes ol the fall*, of the rupee in 
value m relation to gold, and his si-ucmciit of the silver currency 
becoming more ain? more dcpivciatfd under the steady fall in the 
value of silfcr, throws as much new light on the siibjijci as to say 
that the sun’s staying above the hoii.'on is the cause of the day. 
We are more than ever convinced that 'no treatment of the subject 
will Of can he satisfactory without a due rccogiiiion of the causes 
f)f the fall, 'riuis the rupee which was worth 2.t. I'Oyl. in 1860-61, 
fell to If. 6-25./. in 1885-86; rfnd from our past experience, vve, 
along with the author, can not help thinking that, the same circum- 
stances continuing, the tendency is towards a further fall. The 
sum of jTi 5,oO'j,ooQ drawn by the Secretary of State represents 
20 cTores of rupees at u. 6<r/. a rupee, but will represent crorcs 
I of rupees at ij. 4^/. a rupee ; and* as the rupee always buys the same 
quantity of wheat, the author’s tkrcc millions of tons of vvheat, will 
have to be increased to 3,3 7 5, 00 j tons and so on, at every further 
tall of silver. But thh is not all. The total annual requirements 
• by the Secretary of Stare for India amount to at pre- 

sent (and not 5,000,000 as stated by the author). 'Phe Secretary's 
drafts have also a tciidoney to increase, as they have done from , 
^6,641, 576 in 1862-63 to Z*7t599»8oS 1883-84 ; and from all 

appearances, 5pe< ially if the author’s grand schemes of railway and 
irrigation works be adopted by the Government of Jnd-ia, which can 

*A AV<i//v A'cwt'dv for India's Kxthanfre Difficulties.* By Major 
W. Sedgwick, R..E. W. Newman & Co., Calcutta. 
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only be «med out by heavy loans raised in England, there is evitrv 
L ° remittances increasing steadily cvefv year. 

Will the author s plyi of meeting the e,\ch.inge difficulty by the 
transport and sale ol wheat in England bo then possible or sufficient ? 

1 he policy of large foreign loans incurred by the Government 
ot India to promote railways and irrigation works, without a 
proper understanding on the subject of the exchange on the pay- 
ment o( iiitercst and profit and repayment of capital, cannot too ' 

'1'1'c l»tc lamented economist, hfr. | 
W. 1. I horntoii, whose valuable criticism of the theory of interna- I 
tional values as propounded ^by J. S. Mill, was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by ih% latter, thui wrote in the /rrj/;,v/ffsUr Revifto (1880): 
“Experience, as usual deferring until too late her captious coun-* 
sels, at last teache^ us clearly enough how sciious an oversight there 
has been in an important branch of liie domestic policy instiuited by 
the Guvernmenf ot India some 25 years ago, afid steadily pursued 
ever since. J'.vcry one could see that railways, which had so mar- 
vellously developed the resources of Europe,' were equally desirable 
tor India, but neither did it occur to any practical administrator to 
enquire, nor did any theoretical economist volunteer to point out, 
how greatly the investment of English capital on Indian Public 
Works must, by necessitating the remittance to England of annual 
interest or profit on the investment, derange the Indian Exchange', 
nor how grievous would be the clLcis of the derangemenr. Rail- 
ways are good— irrigation is ^ood— but neither one nor the other 
good enough to compensate for opening and continually widening a 
drain which has tapped India’s very heart blood, and has dried up 
the mainsprings of her industrial energy. So grievous an error of 
the past having been at length, however tardily detected, will scarce- 
ly be persevered in ike. 

One ol the author’s greatest mistakes, that runs throughout his 
pmphlct, IS to suppose that the merchant»who exports wheat from 
India gams by the low price of silver, a^^ the same supposition, 
the importer ol English goods into India, w.^uld be a heavy loser 
to the extent ol the fall ol fhe rupee in rclaiion to gold. It the 
author had taken a little trouble to cmjnirc among the inerchaius 
about the real state ol allairs, lie woiiKl liave known that the price 
ol wheat in London is no better than'its rupee price at the seaport 
ol India converted into sterling pounds at the current rate (if ex- 
change ////j the cost of transmission ; ^md so the price of English 
goods at the Indian seaports is no less than their ICnglish price at 
the English seaports plus the cost oj* transmi.ssion, the total being 
converted into Inftian currency at the current rate of exchange. 

1 he actual price ol the Indian wheat in London may slightly vary 
about its cost price, but the lormcr always approximates towards the 
latter ; and riiai is also the case with regard to the price of English 
goods at the Indian seaports. Competition alone is sufficient to 
bring down the rate of prolit to the same level along the whole line 
ol trade ol India, both export and import. Even as it is, tlie Indian 
wheat has to undergo a strong ccflnpeiition in T.ondon with JCnglish, 
Russian and American wheal ; and if it had been possible for the 
Indian export merchant to appropriate to himself iht- whole dilfer- 
ciice due to the tall ol the rupee in relation to gold or anything like 
it, it W()iild have been easy for him to monopolise the entire wheal 
trade ol London to himself, simply by the giving up ol a small 
poition ol the profit that he would have derived by the fall of the 
rupee. 

It is idle to contetd that the price of wheat in England has not 
decreased steadily aloi^ with tlie steady intrease in ihe impott ol 
Indtan wheat in comparison •with other wlfeat. 'J'hc author has 
given ilie following figures shewing ihe impoiis of wheal into rhe 
United Kingdom : 

* Ru^si.i Unitoil Slates Ibilisli India 

'foils. 'foils. foil.^ 

Year ended 31st December 18S3... 664, 667 l•303,29I 5^)2,174 

Dft D(a 1 884. ..270,098 1,130,30*!^ 4' .'0,495 

Do . 1885... 5r;9, 317 1,213,935 6^5,098 

I hrcc months ended 31st 

March 1886... 60,005 . 176,461 162,110 

The average price of wheat iritEn^^land during the same pci md 
stood as folFows (taken from the 

1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 

Average price per quarter 4IJ.* qd. 37/. 8^/. 33/. yi, 30J. 

Average latc of exchange 

per r.upcc. ij, 5-4^. u. 7-3, 6-25./. i/. 6/4 

The above clearly shews that the price of wheat has fallen in 
England, even more than, the rupee, (wjjicli is no doubt partly 
accounted for by the reduction in the cost of transport to England). 

But even actual facts apart, a little consideration would hav: 
convinced the author that the greater import of Indian wheal could 
only take place under a falling price in England. In all countries 
out of the tofal area under cultivarion, there is a portion which 
may be called the border land of cultivation and which is barely 
sufficient* to pay for the cost of cultivation and yielding little or no 
rent, — the rent for any other land being the difference between 
the total cost of production and the value of the total production of 
the soil. Thc'imporiation, therefore, of any quantity of wheat into 


any country must be accompanied ,bv a dccrca.se in the total area 
of culiivathui, a diminution in the margin of profit of the cultivator 
I under a new arrangcmcwt #)f the border land as it were, and a ge- 
neral reduction of therein throughout the cciintiy. It is now a 
well ascertained fac/ihat the total average under wheat cult i\af ion 
has diminished as well as the rent •h.is generally fallen ihrouglK^ut 
the United Kingdom, — a plain result of tlie lower price of \vhcai 
accompanied with an increased import of wheat from India. 

'riic author practically rccomm^Mids the India (lovcrnmcnt to 
engage itself in wheat trade in order to raise its annual revenue: 
.\ healthy system of trade requires the least interference from the 
(lovernment of a coiinii y. 'The rraJe must be automatic or sell- 
rcgulafing, and no (bncrnmciit can dctciminc beforehand how much 
of a particular commodity will be retjuired jiln-oad, ami spcelr.Rvi 
when there is a hanl cumju'tition between several countries in the 
Mipply of the commoiltty reciuircd abroavl ; and conscciuentiv it will 
be impolitic lor the l^ovet iiinent of any civilized countr\ to base it*, 
finances on the price to be realized by tife sale of a commodirv, the 
pr(3duciion ami requirement of whieli fluctiiare abroad s<f comsi- 
derably as those of wheat. It will be idle to su[qv).se that under 
the same conditions of transport, tlie India CiovcMnmeiu will be able 
to lay down wheat cheaper in London than the j^ivale merchant.'?. 
We need only cite the result of the direct im^MiiiaVion ol stores bv 
the Indian Government from Engbwid which has becyme a source 
of jobbeiy ami of heavy li)ss to imlia. It remimis ms of the story 
repeated by the President of tlie Bengal Chamber of C(»mmcrce 
(Mr. VV . D. C I uie ksb.in If) on the oee.i.sii)n ol hj^ delivering an ad- 
dress at the last annftal geneial meeting of the Chainlier : “A Com- 
mittee of officers fimling in a consignment of medical store? six small 
concave glasses, two inches in diameter, packe^l in a tin lined case, 
two feet square, the cost charges ami freight on which eoim* to 301. 
while the glasses iliem^elves could have been bought in the bazaar here 
for four annas cacli,” ami it illustrater. pretty well the idea generally 
entertained as to the way in which the Government of Imlia is 
served by the officials of the India office in the m titer of tlie pur 
chase of stores in Englaml. ^ 

The author asks the (lovermneiit of India to allow the cultivator 
the option ol paying the land revenue in a fued quant ity of soft 
wheat. What will be the result.? Whenever tlie price of the re- 
quired amount of wheat ftlls below the amount of revenue (in 
rupees) payable to the (ioveniineiit at the m irker rate of the day, 
they will pay the (Joveriimciit in wheat ; aiul whenever the price 
lises above, the revenue will be paid in money ; ami the total ix\sii1l 
will be loss to the Government, h'or tbi.* Cjovernmeni will have to 
transport and sell the wheal at the current price of Ei^latul whi^ 
can mil rise higher than the Indian price />///. the cost of iransnnT 
sion. If the payment ol the revenue be niadi* compulsory, it vvill 
I cause a greater oppression to the people at lim -s of scare ity, Kx , 

I than anything they have ever sutfjicd from the worst Ciovernnum 
j during the last eight centuries. 0 

Lastly, the magniiudc in which the author advises the (ioverniiicnt 
to expoll wheal Irom Imlia, is well cakulaied to laise alaim in all 
persons wlui have the wcllaie of this country* at heaii. It is om.' 
thing for the United States (haviiig only 14-5 pc-)p|e per square* 
mile), ainl Russia (having 4* p -opb- pei s pi ire mile in I'birope),^ to 
expoit wheal in large iju unities ; but lor Imlii having about 200 
people persqiiiie mile (im III liii.g Native State,), .m,! where lamiue; 
have b« com-’ almost j) rio-lik.il, the c.ise is a very dill'-i -nt one. A 1 
ready the S(iil (except in iliose puts wliii h are aii'iuilly inundated) 
is being cxhauslc-l Irom o\ er ( nil i\ at ion ; ami can it b-* p-)tdiivelv 
deiiickl that tJic he.ivv exp).i of Io.jI giaiiii limn the kmimiy d-vs 
partly account l<n t li - 1 ei in 1 ing lamine> ? ^ooih.-i emi'iliv in the 
world, having a similar p )pul Mon or anything liL-; it, .‘vp.nt, om- 
of Ibod grain (»l the eou niy ; bin why n th<‘ c i-,e so dili’ei ’in •with 
India except that sin' i. /'O'oi/ bv e it e urn n ,1 m 1 s to s ‘inl .iwav her 
fool grains wiiile a poiiiinol li -r^p )pul n ion i.abvi’^soii tin; jitfint* 
of sr.uvat^on .? We shall coin bid; this revr w by mikiiig some ev 
tracts Irom the Rcpoiiot ih; Imliin Famin’ k^)mml ,r.ion app-^nied 
in 187.S : — 

“A iniin can>c of the dimsiions i -)ns ‘ipienc''s Jof Indian famines, 
ami one of the great- st -lilii- nlii-’? in the w i) of piovi lmg relkf in 
an effec4iial sli.cpe, is t<> he loumi in the fait that th • .gi’.n njas . ol 
the p)pulati-jn diimtly dep'-ii l-. on agi ii.ul' u: ’, ami tliat tli-’ie is no 
oiln-r iml’.isWy fivin wiiicli any Lomnd ’i .ib'e pjrt of the coinmuiruy 
d-’iivies its supp'»rt. I’iic failijn* ol th-: usual i^aiii th is di’piiv-s the 
laboring e lass, as w’lml.’, not only (»! the oidimirv supplies ui' food 
obtainable at pric< s within their reac h,*l-)ut abo of the sole employ- 
ment by which they can earn tl0c means of pioetiiing it. 'Fh^; loni- 
plete^icmedy b^r this comii'.ion of tliniys will be'found only in the 
develo[mieni of induoiries oiirer thin agiieiiltiire and imlepend-.'iit of 
the fluctuation of the seasinis. With a populatir^i so dense as that of 
India- these considerations are (;f the greatest .weight, ami they arc 
rendercil still more sc’iiou'> by the I let that the numb rs who have 
no other employment than agriculture, are in large parts of the 
country gieatly in excess of what t really reqiiircvi lor the thorough 
mliivaiioii of the land * ‘ ” z^g-fm, “ We have cl.-ewhcrc 

cxyircssed our opinion that at the root of. much of. the poverty of 
the people of India, and of the risks to which they are ex^josed iix 
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seasons of. scarcity lies the nnforiunalc circumstance that agriculture 
forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the population and 
that no remedy for present evils can be (fom^deic which docs .not in- 
clude the iniroilnction of a diversify of occup4*jf)ni, through’ which 
the surplus population may t>c drawn from agricultural pursuits, and 
led to find the means of subsisfir:nce in manut.ictiires or some such 
employments.” 

MK. CONYBKARK ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Cony heat e, M. P., was one of the speakers at the meeting 
held at Deptford on 'Fuesday evening for the presentation of an « 
^address to Mr. Laln^hun Chose, Lord Ripon in the chair. lie said 
it was a great pleasure to him to be present on that occasion, for it 
was not the fii^t time hr had the honour to si;tnd by the side of his 
friend Mr. Chose on the same platform, and he hop ' tl it would not 
be the last. Nay, he hojv;d ere long that Mr. (ihosc might be 
fighting shoulder t(j shoulder with }»im in the House of Commons 
tlic battle of the Radical cause. He was tliere that evening to ex- 
press his regret that Mr. (ihosc had not yet succeeded in achieving 
his entrance \\\U) the House of British Representatives. lie wouUl 
also make so bo\ 4 , after lis.tcnitig to the manly, generous, and eloquent 
speech of the imble chairman, to express his regret that he too was 
abscMit rroin*the House of Commons. He wished his lordship was 
one of themselves in the freer atmosphere of the elective chamber. 
(Loid Ripon — So do 1 .) 'Fhey wanted mo^c (jf such men as Lord 
Ripon iu the Iloifse of Cominous, and he woul^l ghully give up a 
do/en or,iwo of the 'Lories ami Dissentient Liberals for one states- 
man of IjOid Ripon’s ability and thoroughly sound Liberalism. His 
activity aiul his talents were thrown away in the dead-alive assembly 
to wlvich his fate, or rather his rank, consigned him. If all the here- 
ditary legidators possessed the same mental calibre, the same magna- 
nimous tone, and the same thorough I.ibcralisin as Lord Rip<;n, they 
would not liavc to complain sfj much about the Upper House. If 
he ncoileil an additional argument in favour of the abolition of the 
House of ].,ords — tHough he did not think he did — he finind it in 
the speech of the chairman, to whom they had listened with so much 
pleasure. Why did they consider the presence of native Indians in 
the House so much to be desired } He was quite sure the presence 
in the House of a few gentlemen like his friend Mr, (ihosc would 
exercise a most beneficial influence, not only iit the debates, but also 
throughout the country. 'I'hcre was too much itidiffcrcncc in Par- 
liament, and he feared in the country i(jo, on Indian affairs. People 
did not realise that matters of vast importance, most closely affecting 
welfarc^'and interests of the native population, were constantly 
being discussed, without any <jmo of the 240 or 250 millions of their 
fellow-subjects being able to utter a wtjrd in their own behalf; ami 
when a few «it them at tempted— as he had done in the debate on 
the Burmese war last session--io bring ilireetly before the House the I 


na^ve ^pinion, as expressed in the native Press, thev had to face the 
howls and execrations of all the party of privilege, vested interests, 
and monopolists, and yet every one of those wliom he had the honor 
that evening to address ought to take a direct interest in India, for 
there w:rc really few families in the countiy who had not connec- 
tions at some time or another there in this or that capacity. But 
John Bull W.18 a person of violent prejudices and insular taste?, and 
\)i 6 ignorance of the history as well as of the public opinion and 
feeling in India was a.s great as in the ease of Ireland. And yet it 
was essential to understand the history, as well as to fcspcct the 
wishes, opinions, and aspirations of tj^e native population, if we 
would really govern India with success, 'with bencift to the in- 
habitants, and with glory to ourselves. It was because the presence 
of men like Mr. Ghosc would teach them so much in these respects, 
because* by rubbing up again thtfln they would get rid of so many of 
their prejudices, thift he hailed with pleasure the advent of such 
representatives of India to the House of Commons. Another most 
important principle which it was essential they should keep in view 
was this, that the exclusion of native representatives from the House 
of Commons was a direct negation of the principle “No taxation 
without representation.” 'I’hat principle they were wont to regard 
as a corner-stone of their Constitution, and he need not remind them 
riiat it was on this principle mort; than any other that the Tories 
and their so-called Liberal Unionist back-stays pretended to object 
so strongly to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Ffulc Bill. Yet what was the 
position in India ? Last session they had to discuss and decide the 
question whether India should pay for the Burmese war, without a 
single Indian being able to say a word upon it. The Indians object- 
ed as strongly as they themselves to the mischievous filibustering 
policy of annexing Burmah, which, he believed, nobody in that 
country approved except Lord Randolpli Churchill and Lord Salis- 
bury, and yet they were Hxed with the cost of it, witlirjut being able 
to protest against it by tlfe voice of a single representative. As he 
had told them, he (lli« speaker) l^d, to the best of his poor ability, 
endeavoured to act the part of a spokesman for their Indian fellow 
cili/ens, and had incurred the wrath and denunciations of the Tory 
party for venturing to quote sonic of the native newspapers in tlio 
House. But he could not, of course, speak with the authority of 
men intimately acquainted with all the phases of Indian native 
opinion as Mr. Ghosc could have done had he been there. Of this, 
at any rate, he was convinced, ^hat if, in their policy, and in imposing 
heavy charges upon a population, whose average income was so small 
that he hardly ventured to refer to it, this country refused to listen 
to the voice of India, to her just complaints and her loud protests, 
especially to-day, when we arc spreading the light of education 
through every class and district, the day would come when England 
would have terrible reason to rue that she ever had two such states- 
men as Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill. (Cheers.) 
The Pf'eit Briton and Cornwall Advnther. 
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rpiIE natural efifects of the iittroduction of the Europe.'in element into 
A the Ni^tam’s (rovernment are already dibclo.sing themselves. 
From a paragraph in the Hyderabad Record.^ it would appear that the 
minister, and the newly appointed Secretary to His Highness the 
Niram, Colonel Marshall, have their respective views as to who should 
be the channel of important correspondence which required to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration and orders of Ilfs Highness. 

• 

‘ j * * * 

The number of female medicaVstud^tits in the Grant Medical College, 
since the opening of the class, has been as follows In 1884, 13 ; in 
1885, 17 ; and in 1886, 30. 'fhe Princip.^1 says hat no serious difficul- 
ties have been experienced in teaching the women in the ordinary 
College classes, *a fact creditable to both male and female. The 
necessity of a separate College for women, is, nevertheless, insisted 
upon. 

e * 

A French steamer, Graville^ bound for Madras, got aground on the 
Coral Reef near Annesley, on the i8tli January, when she was boarded I 
and looted by Arabs. Tlie Arabs then left the vessel, but they were 
overheard having expressed the intention of returning later on and 
murdering all on board. I'hc crew^ theiefore abandoned the vessel, 
and took to their boats, and were picked up on the iqih January by the 
LV/y bound for Calcutta. These FilmkIi sceinito be of the 

mild Hindu type. 

♦ 

Ik * 

Mr. Justice Cunningham i.s about to take fifLccn months’ furlough. 

r 

* * 

The Lieutenant-Govci^ior of the Punjab with Lady AiJ’CHlsoN leaves 
Dombay for London early in April. 

* J * ’ 

Colonel H., P. H \WKKS, M.S.C., CoimnHsaryTjiencral, Mailras, has 
Ijeen appointed Commissaiy-Gencial of the Army in India. 

♦ # 

The Roman Catholic community of Calcutta havit given hearty re- 
ception to the Papal Uelegaie, who has ai rived. 

• 

A SON of Maharajah Dhuleep Sing has passed the examination for 
entry Into Sandhurst. 

Nawad Ashanoolah has given a donatitm of Rs. 5,000 for impro\C' 
inent of the female waid of the liaris.il Chanlable Hispensaiy. 

Hr.s Highpess the Nizam’ of lfydei4bad is c.xpcctcd in Calcutta in a 
few days. His Highness the Maliar.ijali of LUwar is also coming. 


Professor Oxenh.vm, Principal of the Deccan College, deposed be- 
fore the Public Service Commission in favor of simultaneous identical 
examinations for the Covenanted Service in England and India. 

« 

* • 

The /ndu Prakash says that the graduates of the Bombay University 
will soon receive the privilege of electing a proportion of the Fellows 
created annually. ' 


The blind student, Chand Sing, has passed the first^Kcriificate exami- 
nation in law of the Panjab University. He intends to practise, and 
the Panjab Courts will now for the first time have a blind practitioner. 

Tht foundation-stone of the Agra Female Hospital Vas the other day 
laid by Lady Lyai.l, and the municipality has made a free gift of land 
valued at Rs. 8,000 for the building. 

Belfast was last week for two days together the scene of serious riot- 
ing. The mob stoned the police and even .shots were exchanged. The 

police charged the rioters and fifty arrests were made. 

* 

* * • 

Sir Charles Bernard has approved of the proclamation .submitted 
by the Budhist Archbishop, and has added a clause offering free 
pardon to all rebels who come in before the Jubilee day. 

♦ 

* # 

Mr. Halliday officiates for Mr. Cockerell as member of the Ben- 
gal Board of Revenue, Mr. JjOXWELL, Magistrate of Gya, acting for 
Mr. Halliday as Coipmissioaer of Patna. ^ 

« • 

His Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram, on behalf of his mother, 
hxis m.ade a donation of ;^2,ooo to the London Imperial Institute and 
of Rs. 10,000 to the Madras Victoria Technical Institute. 

. ♦ * 

j The AbY.ssiNlAN.*? have completely routed the Itali.in troops at Mas- 
I sown, inllicling heavy loss on them. The ItaliaiUGovernment meditate 
I sending adciiuale reinforcements. 

♦ • 

* • 

For the first time, a native gentleman, Surgeon-Major D. N. Parakii, 

' has been ai)poinled to liave charge of an important Hospital, like the 
, Goculd.is 'IVjpal llospii.il, Bombay. 

i 

I The Maharajah of Vi/.'anagr.im is reported to he put down for the 
^ (j. C. S, 1. at the Jubilee. The Maharajah of r^urlihunga is also to b.-^ 
i a Knight. • 

i 

j The RajpiUana line, constructed oiutlic metre guage, is going to be 
j either doublgd on tliat^giiage, or rel.aid on the broad guage. For^he 

j waste involved in this, one man is resiioiisible, (iuiieial .Sl'KACHEY. 

* 

1 A PRIVATF. telegram in the Pioneer announces that the Secretary of 
; State h.i.s .at last agreed to an anaiigement for llie prosecution of the 
' Bengal Nagpoie Railway. 

I * . ' 

I The Secretary of Slate has sanctioned Rs. 27,22,940) being the estiiri- 
’ aied cost of constructing an extension (if the .Siiul-Pishin Railway, 
from Uuetta to the Koial at the lop »f the Bolan I'ass. • 

I f 

TrflE Marchioness of Qucensberiy has brought an action against her 
husband for divorce. The Pall Mall Oavelle says* that the Marquis 
, will not defend the suit. 

* 

* « 

j The Government of India have withheld their sanction to the proposal 
I of t4je Board of Directors, Hast Indian Railway, for creating the ap- 
j poin^ent of an /Xssistant Controller of Stores, and thus prevented an 
expenditure of Rs. 9,000 a year. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders.^ if possible.^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the VepartmenL No other receipt will be 
tlyen^ any other being unnec essary^ and likely to cause 
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I’KIMAKV education appeals to be making fair progress in Bombay. • Of 
be increase of 22,571 stmlents over tlj.it ofcthf previous ye.ir in all 
-lasses of schools, neatly nineteen thSusand iv.fcr,{n primary schools 
alone. * * 

t • « 

Tliri number of congr.slul.itory telcgr.ims .and letters addressed to 
Mr. (il.AlisrONr., on the ati unmoitt of his 77th year, iv.as i,ooo up to 
' joih De.cinbcr, and they iveie still an 11 ing in large numbeis. necessit- 

•iliug the appointnu iit of a spec i.il st.itf at the llaivardeil I’ost Ollkc. 

* 

* * 

Mr." I)\in»5H\J N\ouo(l \Nas rcrcivnl at a tvwtv svre/Vw at Lahore, 
uhfic the n-pre^c-nlativcs of tlu; (lirn-rCMU polilical .Vssociation', assuiTtl 
him of their snppoit and <•) mp.illiy in what hj was doing for their 
( ountry in England. * 

ii « 

Mr. (IO'aI IJI.n has been in\il<'d i}y t!m Ctmscrvatives of St. Georges, 
Hanover .Stiuare, contrst tlie L-rough in the I.iberal Unionist inler- 
tbt, the O.n-ienativc candidate having expres^ctl his intention of re- 
tuing for ill health. • ^ 

Kao Hahadooi J\N.\uini\N SooNnr r Kiriik \R, B, A , L. L. 13 , for 
bome >vais editoi the Imiu then ‘Chief Justice of the State 

of balitaim, and latteily City Judge of Baroda, died of fever on the 
i 6 th instant. 

AM<»N(i lice CNpoitmg M^mitiics, tin- In 'it place is due to Lower Burma, 
its export uf this (ommodiiy in iS.So amomilmg to moie than a million 
fif loiT-.. Bengal, with its CNpoil of tlnoc Imndied thousand tons, takes 
the next place, but at a lemolc distance. Thc*n come Saigon, Siam, Java 


and the I'liilippme idand^, 

V 

■K- t- 

Tilt'. SheiifT of Madias Will give a Heat at his own expense to the 
inmalC'A i.ibout of -ill llui otplianagcs and chaiitable institutions 

in the Madras Muniv ipality. Madias is lucky in the possesbion of so 
ldi( lal a cili/en ab Mi KxmA'WVMV Moooi.IXR, forvvaid in all good 
WOI kb. 

* 

Tm: rinaiKC Committ<e have recommended the ciention of a new 
appointment in the Madias High Court, to be called Commissioner of 
Accounts, which may he given to one of the present officials of the 
Couil. I his arrangement wdl^ set fiee for judicial work one Judge of 

the Court whose irnie is now t.iken up with refciences to take accounts. 

• 

« * 

In reply to feliv italimf? nddicsscd to him by the Bangalore community 
on his lepoitcMl appointment as Lieutenant-Goveinor of the I’anjab, 
^^r. J. li. I.Y M.l. s.iiil that he had not received any official intimation 
on the siibjcM t. In ihe mfantiine, wc h.ive the assurance of the World 
that Sir Lnu i, (ikiiUN s accession to that office is viilually ceitain. 

•f 

Mr. V!. 'F. .\ I KiN^iON, I’lesidauif, (h lu( led the annual addicss to llic 
Bengal As*ialn Society, m whi«li he gave a leview of the progress of 
^^^iebeauh in the yeai. J^ic tinanci.d position of the Society is prospor- 
5ni*, the exjUMuiiiiiie hcin- nu t by the annual income, while a sum of 
Ks. 1,-12,000 has been invested. 

« « « 

Till' S.ulbaian Bi.dima .S.imai that Av 7 ///’a'/ qit:d org.inisetl motlcin 
lli'Tilu • Ibeism -b.is pu'cntid an ilUmun.it<<f aiKliess to Babov) 
HM'.INDRV N .\ 1 'FvooRK, tlie veneiable bead of' the Adi or t>ngmal 
Jiialima Samaj. Lrom all ibo (iis-ensioiis whuh have i.iged among 
tlie sevet al se( ts aiul scliisms of the faith evei since tin* sckcssion 
of B.dnr KK'HI'ii Cm soi w Si n from the I’lahina Sam.aV tlic “old 
• man elociucnl'’ h i-. kept himself aloof. 

(3^N the authoiily of the AV/e.Vo/wa//, we learn that Sir CJl\Rr.i<s Bri: 
N.\Rl> has been obliged, in con‘>etiuonce (»f continned ill-he.iltlj, l > lake 
a ycmi’s leave, aivl Mr. Ckvisi ii'Vm i K, Chief Commis''Uincr of the 
Cential rruviiwes, lias been appoifi^e«l as hi > pei maiicnt -successor. 
Sir CH.\UbF.s Bi.i^NKD, on the e\{>iiati(m ofhis leave, going to .Mysore- 
Docs not the arrangement look like superseding SirCtiARLFS Bernard 
in Burma « 

♦ # 

The ceremony of opening the li/ra Hospital was performed by Her 
Excellency the Counlcss (if Dufterin. At the conclusion of the cereip^ny, 
“Mrs. Ezras little daughter. Miss Dian.a Ezra, stepped forward 
and presented Her Excellency with a small goKl key. The key, a 


piec^of requisite workmanship, was manufactured by Monsieur Bour- 
rheron of the Balais Royale, Paris. The handle was surmounted by 
Her Excellency’s cornet in ruby colored enamel surrounded with small 
diamonds .and studded with pearls, bearing the monogram H. J. U. in 
rubies, cmcialds, and diamonds. The key was contained in a srrall 
blue velvet case with Her Excellency’s monogram worked in gold 
on It.” , 

• *** 

The Deccan College of Science appears from its last year’s report to 
be a great success. At the end of March 1886, there were 255 pupils, 
of whom nearly half were in the Civil Etjgineering Department, the 
test being distributed in the Agriculture, Forcbl and Mechanical class- 
es. The bulk of these students, viz., 137, were Brahmtins, the remain- 
der bciiv classified as follows :f.-Other Hindus 61, Christians 33, 
Paisis 21, Jews 2 ancf Mahomedan I. The Native Cffiefs have been 
invited through the Political Agents to send pupils to the College, 

• • 

A CORRE.SPONDEN r of the Indian Daily News says that Sir Rivers 
Tiio.mi’son h.'is lately created a new clerk’s post, fixing the salary at 
Rs. 250 a month, so as not to retjuire the sanction of the Government 
of Iiidi.i, and intends to bestow ihoipost upon a “ Dovvb” and an out- 
sider. The post is cieated in the face 4^f the strong opinion of the 
Finance Committee as to the present expensivcncss of the Bengal 
Secretariat in comparison with other Provinces, and its proposed dis- 
posal ako runs counter to the recommendation of the Salat ies 
Commission that outsiders brought into an office should commence 
with the lowest pay. 

• 

'Fhe Emf/ishman says : — ^ 

“ Railway cnterprisc^in China is^till thing of the future. Syndi- 
cates of rich capitalists in Germany, France, and America h.avc sent 
their representatives to Pekin with offers of almost unlimited money on 
easy terms for tail way construction. Eager seems to have been the 
competition to bccuie the favttur of tlie Celestial Government, and 
brilliant expectations and plans have been formed of great trunk lines 
radiating from Pekin to all parts of the Chinese Empire. But the 
Chinese (mverninent is not to be moved from its placidity, and the 
lol.'i! result of all this mancjeuvrii)^' is an order given to a German firm 
for a nairovv gauge mineral railvv.ay twenty-three miles in length from the 
Kaiping coal mine to the village of Lutai, apparentty a depot for the 
supply of the mines. Moieover a toy railway on the Dccaiiville system 
h.vlf a mile long has been laid down at Tientsin, and the Viceroy of 
the Ihovince, the great Li-H ung-Chang, lias taken a ride on the same, 
and expre>sed his pleasure at the experience. Further than this rail- 
way enteipiise has not yet advanced in China.” 

The following case of undue lenierfty usually shown by native magis- 
tiates towards Eluropean ciimiuals, is going the round of the press. 
Mr. Tom Greaves, of the E'.mpress Mill, was convicted by Mr. FramJEE, 
Magistrate, Bombay Police Court, of assaulting, without provoca- 
tion, two native policemen so severely as to necessitate the removal of 
one of them to hospit.d and detention there for about a month. After 
lemaiking that the nature of tlie offence compelled him to pass a 
sentence of iinpiisonment, the Magistrate ^ntcnced the prison- 
er to only one da>Js impii.sonincnt and a»’fine of Rs. 100. Judg- 
ing fioni the report of the case as it stands, the Pioneer remarks — 
“ I’hc soniencc seems in.idequaie. Even the native policeman re- 
I picsents the authority of the Crown, and it will.Jiardly strength- 
I %n his hands in dealing with Euiopeans to know that one day’s im- 


prisonment has becR considered a sufficient punishment for so grave 

an offence.” • 

♦ 

* * • , 

.'\ Paris telegram to an English paper states that General BOULANGER 
has ordered two hundred ihous.ind shells loaded with milinilc — the new 
exploslxc -'.aid to be ten limes moi^ powerful than nitro-glycerine, and 
a hundied times more destructive than gun-powder. .The coirespondent 
acUk : — 

e 

“ At the pre«.cnt moment the melinite is attracting all the more atten- 
tion, because it is announced that General Boulangci is to go to Bourges 
on the I4ih iiibiant to witness s^rnc very important experiments with 
It. Gical prep.u .ations have been fnade for them* Thiee sorts of de- 
; fensive woiks have been constructed there with the object of being dcs- 
! tio)cd by the shells clKirged with melinite. They are square and rnas- 
1 sive. Two arc made of cement and pebble stones, and the third, which 
I is more imptiriaiit, is of iisphalie and flint. This latter measures twelve 
moires at the base, ancl three at the top. Its cost was ihirty-severi- 
ihiRisand fiancs. The other two were constructed for forty-six thousand 
fiancs. 'I’hc shells charged with melinite will, it is saixl, penetrate into 
these extremely strong defensive works, and, bursting inside them, will, 
HI an incredibly short time, blow them to atoms. It is also announced 
tha{ au explosive substance has been invented which gives out no 
sni(»ko, and c.an be employed w-ith ordinary firearms. It would be 
very useful for sharpshooieis, whose whereabouts would not be be* 
trayed by the little column of white smoke.” * 
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€l)itoniil ^Totcs. 

T he following is the Programme for the celebration of. the Jubilee 
in Calcutta. 

On Wednesday, the i6th February, special morning services in 
churdhesand places of public worship, and processions in various wards 
of the town singing hymns. 

Entertainment of school children in the Lieutenant*Govcrnor*s Gari® 
dens and the Zoo. * 

A Military Parade on the Race Course at 3-30, in front of the Grand 
Stand, ending With a march, pas* in the presence of the Viceroy, for 
whom a throne will^e placed in a Dais in front of the Grand Stand. 

At 4 - 45 » His Excellency wilj receive addresses of congratulation from 
local bodies and A^socialions, after which the Lieutenant-liovernt)r will 
request the Viccioy to accept the addresses, and foiward them to Her 
Majesty in a suitable casket which is being prepared by Messrs. 
HamHion and Co 

The Viceroy will then address the delegates, after which the assembled 
bands will play “ God save the Queen” in which all assembled are ex- 
pected to Join. ^ 

A place will be provided near the Grand Stand for the school children 
who will all lake part in the Naflonal Anthem. 

After a short interval for tea and rcficshments, there will be fire- 
works from 6-30 to 7-45. 

The Grand Stand has been enlarged so as to bold within the en- 
closure 3,000 scats. There will be admission to them for the delegates 
who present addiesses and for all who subscribe at least Rs. 100 for 
the permanent memorial. For the rest, the sojats will be allotted ac- 
cording to priority of application at Rs. 5 c.ach seat. Resides, there 
will be an enclosure (E.) of the ( 5 rand*Stand set apait for carriages, into 
which there will be admission on payment of Rs. 5 carriage. The 
horses must of course be taken out and tjiken to a distance. 

The rest of the maidan will be free to the public without charge, sub- 
ject only to Police arrangements for preservation of order. 

Towards the close of the fireworks, the neighbourhood of the Grand 
Stand will be lighted up by electric ligfus, so that the company may j 
leave without confusion. 

On Thursday the 17th I'cbruary, there will be an assault of arms and 
sports on the maidan for soldiers, volunteers and sailors, after which 
there will be a dinner for all the sailors in the port at the Sailors’ 
Home. 

In the evening, the Town, Fort apd Shipping will be illuminated. 

At 9 the Viceroy will diive out to witness the illuminations. 

His Excellency the Viceroy will be accompanied by many other 
carriages from Government House. The carriages of the citizens may 
follow in the rear. 

The Vitcroy leaves Government House by the North-west entrance 
and drives along the following streets : — 

Esplanade West, .Strand Road, Kairlie Place, West side of D.alhoiisie 
Square, South side of Qalhousic Sipiare, Wellesley Place, Government 
Place, a)ld Court House Street, • Dalhousie Sqixire East, Lull 
Chitpore Road. Readon Street, Cornwallis .Street, College Street, Wel- 
lington Street, Dhurrumtollah Street, Chowringliee Road, to Pa*^ Street. 

At the Park ^Street corner, the procession of carriages disperses, and 
His Excellency returns across the maidan to Government House. ^ 
During the Viceregal procession, the traffic in tllesc streets in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by it, will be stopped. * 


Inconsequence of the military activity of the Cpntincntal Government 
and the threatening! indications ^of approaching war^ a panic pre- 
vailed in the Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Bourses. The French Rentes 
fell one and half per cent, in two days. A subsequent telegram reports 
recovery, but again there has been a fall. 


The greatest question of the day-r-at any rale the one which is most 
sorely exercising our rulers and our countrymen alike, is the service 
question. If the Pioneer^ s columns offered any*guage of ordinary Anglo- 
Indian official feeling on the subject, [that feeling must be one of, 
extreme uneasiness at the appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission. The supply of educated men by the Indian Universities is 
far in excess of the requirements of the Public Service, particularly 
as those ^requirements are limited by the conditions now existing for 
recruiting that Service from Home» 


It must follow therefore that there should exist in the country a 
large mass of what the’ Pioneer snceringly calls “ educated discontent.” 
That is.admiltedly a political evil, and riie question which has to be 
solved is, How is that evil to met ? So far as the Government is 
concerned, two methods Under its serious consideration. First, to 
give a practical turn to <bc education syslein; second, to throw open 
to the people administrative posts from \|hich they have hitherto been 
e.\cluded. Towards giving effect to the first method, schemes of tech- 
nical education are being matured, or carried out, as in Bombay and 
Madras. A Public Service Commission is sitting and will soon report* • 
as to the second method. That both the methods are called for, and 
^ith wisdom and libel alily in their application are fitted to minimise 
the evil to be remedied, is manifest. But in the one case there is the 
danger of overshot)ting -the mark. Technical educ.iiion threatens, as 
under Lord Rkay’S new education policy, to injure the piogiess of that 
higher educ.ition whichtis the fountainhead of all our progress in civili- 
zation. The progress of the Public Service Commission’s enquiry al- 
ready shows signs of reviving the bitter feelings of race-hatred. 


The Lahore Tribune is justly severe on the Anglo-Inditn press making 
capital of any evidence before the I’ublic Service Commission which 
tends against native interests. While M.ihoniedan after M.ihomedan 
deposes against the exclusiveness of the Civil Service system, they arc 
passed over in silence, but ?tny solitary exception to tlyit rule is seized 
on with avidity, and tlfc incident turned to account in a way that is 
simply provoking. A case of this kind is furnished by the evidence of 
a decrepit Navvab in the I*iinjab. 

This gentleman, it is true, disapproved of those changes which arc 
demanded no more by public opinion than by the altercil ciicumstanccs 
of the times. But he belongs to the antedeluvian school of poljiics. 
Innocent of English, his written evidence was read by pioxy, and 
the President of the Commission would not allow^him to be cross- 
examined, though his cross-examination was dcinanded. Evidence of 
this kind is hardly worth the paper on which it is recorded, and it is 
the height of imprudence to court exposure by forcing it into pro- 
minence. 

The Tribune has other complaints against the Commission which 
one can hardly be blamed for taking on trust, seeing that they do not 
scruple to bully and brow-beat witnesses whose evidence Jiappens 
be unpalatable to them. 

Mr. George A. Stack., editor of the Ca/cutiii Pevieiv and Professor of 
the Presidency College, has wr-itten aiP able letter in the Eni^H^hman 
denying the auperiority of competition over nomination claimed for it 
ill rather an uncompromising fashion by Mr. and suggesting a 

combination of the two methods in selecting candidates for the Public 
.Service. With all our appreciation of the rare impiiti ility and single- 
ness of purpose which Mr. 'ruPP has shown in this coniiovcrsy, and 
our conciirrenre in the main with his views, wc must say that his 
estimate of the meiits ol competition is r.ither an cx.iggeialed one. 
As a test of men, it is sometimfi wholly unreliable and fallacio us, 
acting in effect as it docs like m ichim-ry, with the element gf close and 
careful personal examination at a miminum. V^ith all its inherent de- 
fects, however, it is perhaps the only practical test tg apply wherT 
selections have to be made on a large scale. Individual selection is, 
of course, the most uncnirig method, but it is unciiiiig in propoitioii* 
as it woiks slowly and with patient and c(imprehen-.i ve examination 
of facts and circuTnstaijces. 'Die conditions of efficient personal 
scrutiny preclude its adoption for the practical purpo.scs of a great 
Government which must employ officers by the Inquired. .Some more 
expeditions method is wanted, and hcncc the resort to competitive 
cxainiiuflion. It i.s well, however, to know its inherent weakness. 

• • • • 

Another educational officer, Mr. Ewuank, jgins in the discussion 
of the Public iJervice question and wrir<^ a long letter iit the Entf/is/i- 
* We must confcs.s, however, that wc <lo not clearly catch the 
drift of his .argument, except th.it he. would ‘exclude the native alto- 
gether from the Civil .ServicS, The lypi(Ml Civilia^i, says lie, should 
be an Englishman. Mr. Ewijank scarcely gi«s his reasons for 
so singular an opinion, unless it be a rc.isdn, that any Englisli - 
man, as such, is good enough to be an •dministralor in India. 
Mr. Ewbank, however, soon lets the cat out of the bag. If a Civilian, 
says he, may be a Director of i’ublic Instruction, thcie is no reason. 
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why an Inspector of Schools, or a District Superintendent of Police, 
of course beinjj Englishmen by race, should not be* District Magis- 
trates. Xhe Civil Service may He exclusive with regard to natives, but 
it must be open to all Englishmen serving in India. The pedagogue 
has, at any rate, proved one thiny, iiamely,Vjjt^t he is sick of plying 
his professional rod, and longs for executive o^ judicial powers. The 
Director of Public Instruciior^ should keep an eye on him. 

Thk unequivocal testimony hornj now and in the past by the highest 
‘ 'judicial authorities to the superiority of native judges in civil judicial 
work over European judges, had, one would have thought, placed that 
point above dispute. Hut there is no finality in Indian controversies,* 
^ and thus we have ^he spectacle of Mr. Larymork, .Superintendent 
of Jail, reopening the (piestion in a most aggressive manner be- 
fore the Public .Service Commission. Hut Ihc opinion of even a 
most successful piison disripllnanan must count*for little when opposed 
to the dclibeiate conviriions of author iiies like Sir Harnes Pkacocic, 
Sir Chari. Ks SAktiKNT aivl .Mr. Justice vStraight. The English- 
man lias„of course, taken up the cudgels fur Mr. Larymork. Some 
curious argumerVs, evidently from an outsider’s pen, have lately found 
ih^ir way into dur rontemporai y’s columns, supporting Mr. Larv.more’s 
view that inj native is fit to be a* District Judge. One of these arguments 
is that a native judge will not be able to maintain discipline among 
the liordes of process-servers who carry out the decrees of the Civil 
Courts. All we can say is, the argument is’on'a level with the plane 
of a jail ^uperinicndeiu’s vision. One would think on such a question 
the comparative (jualiiy of the justice administered by the native and 
the European judge would form the chief point for discussion, but 
there is not u syllabic on that point, of cour se for obvious reasons. 

TnEV/////Vi!;i Daily News has tlie following on the late contretemps at 
the Hombay (ioverUmem House : — 

“ The lady and her husli.iml wc*re guilty cf a double outrage— an un- 
called-for insult to the whole native community, and a most ungracious 
return for the ho'.pii.dity extended to them by his Excellency the Gov- 
trnoi. That the paiineiing of an ICnglish lady with a native gentle- 
man at the dinner table is somctliing of an innovation constitutes no 
excuse for the conduct of the lady and her husband. It might and 
should have been take.n for gr.nUed that a native gentleman selected 
for such on honour would be pcifectly au fait in the usages of polite 
English society at the dinncM-iable— that the lady had "no cause to 
•^fckXitd havii^^ a pailiier who uould e.it peas with his knife, pick his 
teeth with his folk, or commit any other The incident foims 

an expose of the maniKus of ‘ high soiieiy’ in India which is almost as 
amusing as it is humiliating. Loid Keay or whoever was rcponsiblc 
for the airange.menl of tin* ilinner, evidently made a mistake in imagin- 
ing that ‘ Govei nmeiu House people’ must necessarily be well-bred 
ladies and geiulevicn. Lady Roay, we have not the smallest doubt, 
would not object in the slightest degree to being takem in to dinner by 
a native geinlemaii of e<|iial rank. Ii is perhaps a piiy that her lady- 
ship docs not seem to flave set the example, after which such bouigeois 
behaviour as the Kutopean lady and her husband in the story were 
guilty of would have been iinposMblc. The absence of an example, 
In^NCvcr, does not make their conduct the less inexcusable, or the less 
itulot tiiUiile. It has bia’ii maluioiisly s.iul that the greatest opponents 
to the rstal)lishmei»i of a liieimly feeling belneen Europeans and 
natives, which would bisl be piomotcd by their being biought together 
ill the amenilies of soual hie, aie the .Vuglo-Imhan ladies. ‘ Tliis^^Uom- 
bay imident ceiiamly gi\es colour to the idea ; but wo should hope it 
is an ( xcc'ptjiMi whicli rather piov<*s the opposite lulc ih.in supports the 
t.ise of the ladies’ detiaLhiis. At the same time, while regretting this 
^yi^aiico of what we iiiusr designate git)ss ill-brceding, we must remind 
native gentlemen th.it their own social system is largely to blame. So 
long as their own females iuc jealously sea hided, the feeling ag.ainst .ad- 
^mitling them to the lull enjoyment of si^ci.il amenities m European 
society must be expet led to i outinife. Let tjiem relieve their wamicn 
fimn the thr.ahhjm to which the /enana system c^tndemns .them and 
briiij^them into sotiety, and the mo^t imponaiit step po^siole towards 
the appf oaJteme/il oi the races tiom their Mtle of lh« barrier will have 
been taken. No Ki^nqrean geiiilenrin would decline to take a native 
lady into dinnei, .it^l when li.nglisli lathes see their husbands and 
brothel s taking m native ladies, they will learn to put aside any ob- 
jection to Native gentlemen as dinner-table companions. TheMlombay 
incident is to be legieltetl ; l)ul if it leails to reasonable discussion, and 
to a belter undeistanilmg tif the printiplc invtilved qn bqih sides, it 
wHI, pet haps, nt)i be wiflunit a useful luHuencc.” 

We are pleased with the spirit .slmvvn by our contemporary in 
noiitfing the incitlcnt. We are^afraid, however, that he has yet M get 
over thf old prejiulice against our custom of female seclusion. Intimacy 
and the nmst cordwil intercourse belwecfttnative and native are culti- 
vated under the same conditions as to the exclusion of their female 
members fioin all intcrc(\urse. If this is possible in the one case, what 
is thc*re to prevent it^in the other. No native gentleman would 
resent or take amiss this exclusion. We hope our European friends 
will yet conic to see that our female seclusion or our inability to eat 


and drink with them need be no bar to as free intercourse as we too 
often have amongst ourselves. 

• • 

Our review of the year was general and purposely confined, almost 
wholly, to politics and that of an imperial kind. Otherwise the state of 
public health would have been noticed, speciaily the great sickness at 
the Presidency. The year closed, most gloomily for the people »f town 
and Suburbs. A cholera epidemic was making its dire progress in the 
two final months of the year. The Calcutta death bjll shows the dis- 
ease to have reached its highest virulence at the end of November last. 
There was then a distinct pause, a slight decrease in mortality. After- 
wards the decline was rapid, as follows 
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We arc indebted to the courtesy of the Suburban Municipality for 
the following mortuary return 

Deaths from Cholera. 


Week ending 4th December 1886 ... ... 103 

nth ditto ... ... 102 

1 8th dittb ... ... 80 

25ih ditto • ... ... 66 

1st January 18S7 ... ... 35 

8ih ditto ... ... 23 

I5ih ditto ... ... 28 

22nd ditto ... ... 36 


It will thus be seen that the returns for towns and suburbs confirm 
each other. Having ourselves expressed doubts of the accuracy of 
those of our municipalit)! we feel bound in especial to notice the fact. 

The statement of the Suburban Municipality adds a note, thus : — 

“ It is to be remark^id that foiir^ledi^al Officers for the treatment of 
Choh^ra cases were appointed during the first week of December, and 
that the decrease of fatal cases since that lime at once proves the need 
that existed for their appointment, and the good work they have 
efrected.” • 

After all, we believe the weather was a more potent factor in the 
matter than medicine. The h^at at the end of the rains was extra- 
01 dinary this year, hence the epidemic. As soon as the temperature 
became seasonable, the disease abated, but with another change there 
are signs of a relapse. 

We do not know how they liked the Ilon’ble Mr. SCODLE’S speech at 
the Kambiilcatolla Boys’ Reading Club, for it was unlike the sort of 
pleasant speeches usually made on such occasions. But pleasant or 
not, our young men require plain sj^aking fur their good. Dr. HUNTER, 
who was prevented from presiding, would have delighted them by 
a copious shotV'er of compliments and congratulations, and dealing 
soft sawder to all concerned with the institution, but Mr. ScoBLE is 
evidently cast in a diflercnt mould, and he justly thought that having 
gone to a boys’ meeting, it was worth his while that he should leave 
some tangible effects behind him. He gave some very useful practical 
advice to the members which they shall do well tJlay to heart. 

, ^ , ■“ ~ 

The Howrah Small Cause Court not long ago applied for the High 
Court’s opinion as to whether a defaulting subscriber to the funds raised 
for building the local Town Hall, which was complete, ^was liable for 
his subscription. The answer being in the affirmative, the Small Cause 
Court decreed the calb before it. A similar case lately came before 
the same Jucfge in the Serampore Small Cause Court. A man was 
sued for Rs. 23-8, being the amount of Mi is promised siUbscripiion 
towards a small project for the deepening of a canal, which he had 
withheld paying like so many others. The work being completed, 
the projector brought this action as a test case, which, on (he strength 
of the subsciiplion-book, has been decreed by the Judge. 

• 

Thf. succession to the Burdwan Raj is again in jeopardy. It is sad to 
think of the end to which this groat House seems destined. After 
xvaiting a generation, the late Mah'araja Dhiraj /Iahatap Chand 
Bahadoor decided to adopt an heir and, after lo^ selection, got a 
child to adopt. The next* difficulty was to find a bride for the boy to 
coniiiuie the line. This loo was overcome, after no end of trouble. 
Then the old Maharaja died in some measure of peace. With regal 
pomp the young Maharaja was installed. But the spoilt child soon 
killed himself, leaving his widow permission to adopt. ^ Again the 
difficulty of an adnptible child was experienced. After miich contro- 
versy, a son of the Dewan Banbehari Kapoor was fixed upon, but the 
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poor child died. There was again a search for an eligible chilli for 
the young M.nharani to adopt for an heir to the vast posscssio*is. The 
young Dowager rejected all suggestions and at last proposed to adopt her 
brother’s child. A great controversy ensued between her partisans and 
those of others in the Raj and the officers of Government. Bengali 
Society w.as scandalised at the idea of the adoption. Government 
supported the Maharani’s selection, however, and the great Lady’s v^sh 
seemed in a fair way of being crowned. But a liigher Power had 
willed otherwise. The child of fond choice and of so many hopes is 
dead. ^ • 


About two months back, as we informed our readers, Professor WOOD- 
Mason, of the iiidian Museum, under orders (iovernment, visited 
the silk districts of Bengal, for the purpose of reporting on them with 
reference to the disease of his own discovery and to suggest a means of 
cure. Mr. Wood-Mason, as a man of science, unused to the mysteries 
of officialism, did not draw much travelling, nor eat many dinner^ j)f the 
hospitable people in the country. He went through his work in a busi- 
ness-like way, and finishing his inquiry was able in a few weeks to si^)- 
niit his report. He used expediiioii'ihe more that he suggested the ap- 
plication to PAvSTEUR, for on^of his pupils to come and introduce the 
great French micrographer’s treatment, and in the inleiest of the gieat 
silk industry despatch was necessary. It is a far cry from the Bengal 
Secretariat, through all the numberless officials and func:tir)narics in 
India and Kngland, to Mr. Pasteur’s Laboratory, and the sooner Sir 
Rivers Thompson gives the word the better. Even now, while the 
Report is pa.ssing through the (}reat Circinnlocution Office, the dis- 
ease is spreading and the silkworms are dying by thousands. 


The Calcutta Corporation is passing through one of its periodical scan- 
dals. Pending inquiry into his dep.irlineiit, the License Officer was 
drafted to another. The Baboo h.is since resigned. The scramble for 
the vacancy has already commenced, and the Conscript KatheiS(»f the 
city are at a premium. 


DOOMRAON has been en fete this week, in honor of the Lientcnant- 
Cxovernor’s visit. The Agricultural Exhibition itself, the inauguralion of 
which was the ostensible occasion of .Sir Rivers Thompson’s trip, was 
a sorry affair, though. But the Maharaja wanted to honor the august 
personage, to whom, on the eve of his laying down the reins of Govern- 
ment, no honor could come amiss.* A local Show was, ihcrefote, im- 
provised, which there was no time to place on a divisio^nal or district 
basis. Of course, a large number of White Brahmans and Brahmanis 
were feasted on the occasion. 


Mr. a. Forbes, Chairman of the Suburban Municip.ility, has called 
a meeting, which, an will be seen from the advertisement, takes place 
this ijfternooii, for determining measures for the celebration of the 
Jubilee in the Suburbs. Mr. ^Smith, the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion, will preside. There should be a strong muster. We arc glad 
to hear that I^i incc Jkhan Kudr is exerting himself not only to m.ike 
the Suburban celebration a success. He has made some pertinent 
suggestions which will doubtless receive every attention. The Prince 
has considerable social influence, among all classes of flie community. 
We may here notice the ^tupid attempt being made to discredit him. 
He the only representative of Oudh Royally in public affiiiis, and 
the family could not well expect a better. « ’• 


Kumar Binay ‘Krishna of Sbova Bazar has sent a contribution of 
Rs. 160 towards the Madras PArk Fire Relief Fund, for which he has 
been gracefully thanked by the Sheriff of Madras. This is an exam- 
ple of wide-awake catholic charily^ which we uish neie nioie common. 


A telegram from Bombay, dated the 2nd, says - 

‘•A small Commission will sit to-morrow at Abmcdabad to inquire 
into a charge made against Mr. Wilson, late Collector of Kaita, and 
Political Agent of Cambay, by the Dewan of ^ the State, Sliamro N. 
Laud. • , 

It is alleged against Mr. Wilson, that as an inducement to present a 
favourable* report on the administration of the Dewan, he made an in- 
sulting proposal to Shamrao regarding his daughter. 

The affair has created a great sensation. The Nawab of Cambay is 
oA© of the witnesses for the Dewan.” 


A’yi/5 RJ YYET. 

• SATUi^y, ihiniWAiiv 5, issj. 

A MANLY AND wfsE WITNESS.. 

I T demands no ordinary effort of mind and hcvart 
for an Enj^lish Civilian^to [)luad for juslice to the 
Indian candidate. The question of the Public Ser- 
vice is beset with great difficulties. On the one 
hand, there are practically vested interests to counj 
with, d'hose interests are not merely ve.sted inter- 
ests, but their .virtual monojjoly by tlu*. dominatu 
race has so fiw* been attended with efficient ad- 
ministration of the country. \)n the other, hand, 
the gift of education to the people of India by the 
same ruling race, in the meantime, bore its expected 
fruits. The people (jualified themselveif in increasing 
numbers for those duties which reijuired a specially 
trained body of Kuropeah officers to Hischarge. 
I'heir qualifications naturally stimulated their ambi- 
tion anti they claimed their reward ui a fair share 
of the high and honorable offices which hiihetto* were 
filled by English Civilians. Their claims were not 
more based upon their own merits than upon the 
principliLS of etpial justice aiul fairness which formed 
the foundations of British rule. Notwithstanding the 
abstract justice of the case for the Indian people, it 
must be remembered that, in the wor[d of affairs, ab- 
stract considerations have nc)t always the best chance 
of acc(!ptance. It is therefore not to be wondtired at, 
if Anglo-Indians, as a class, fail to realise the justice of 
the claims set up for tlu! people of the country. Some 
ar(!, no doubt, wilfully blind to the merits of the case, 
and wantonly and mischievously confuse the true 
i-ssues. But it is not unlikely that much of the op' 
position should arise from honest conviction. CofT 
viction of harm to the efficiency of the servict*, if not 
of danger to the stability of the British rul(% from any 
large admixture of the natlvt! (ilement. d'hat honest 
conviction may Ixi wrong in Lict, but n«>netheless is it 
entithrd to ri^s[)ect. Yt^t, it caniKU be forgotten that 
this sort of wrong-headediiess is usTially confined to 
men of an inferior intellectual and moral calibre. All 
the more credit ible is it, thtM'efore, to th )se fi^w br.i\fer 
and superior men who, rising above the [irejiulices of 
race and cult, discern the absolutes justice of a fret*, and 
unrestricte(.l atlmission of all meritoriijus subjt*cts to 
the Service, irrespective of their race, n!lini()n or 
color. Among such men, the hig^iesl place is due to 
Mr. Corn* KKLL Tupi*, Accountant-Cjeneral, Norlt^-^■ 
Western Province.s. He has laid the country unddr t 
deep obligation, by his manly and unbi.issed evidenc^j. 
before the Ihiblic Service* Commission No native 
ever spT»ke ouPagc'gnst the exclusiveiKrss of the.Co- 
venanted Civi-1 Service or urged the justice of throw- 
ing it op(!n to Indian candidates moi: emphatically 
than this English Civilian of liigh st. Hiding in the 
Service. Indtied, such testimony constitutes the* best 
proof of the inherent strength of the cause of tile 
Indian [)eople, as it likewise proves the inherent 
fairness of the witness. It i.‘i such instances of fair- 
ness* in individual Englishmen that enhance ^one’s 
estimation of the Engjish character and justify the 
, claim of the race to imfierial dominion. • 

Mr. Tupp speaks unhesitatingly of the disadvan- 
tages at. which the present system, for the recruitment 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, |)laces the native 
candidates. They are at a disadvantage, as well 
fmm xhe low limit of age as from their being requir- 
txi to compete in England upon only one chance of 
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success. ■ Mr. lurr would, thcrefoie, make the age 
limit as wide as possible from 17 to 23, and he would 
also have competitive e.vamiiiatiok,^. in India, ; th.it 
native candidates migljt have a giiraPitee of success 
before finally going to Kligland. It compelled to go 
there, witliout this preliiiiiii.iry assurance, he con.si- 
.tiered they were uiululy wtdi^lued in that they had only 
one chance of success. *Ibit the successlul native 
' candidates must, in .Mr. 'rL:i'i'’s view, pass their final 
examination in England. On this point, Mr. l ui’i’ 
1 mm. strong opiikions. “ Natives who succeeded in 
India,” said he, “should certainly be sent to England 
for training, ami he would compi‘1 thran to go thcie 
on the grouiul that up man was fit fo govern, say, 
even an avenige Indian district containing Europeans, 
who had no knowledge of Ituropeaii customs and 
maniK^rs: Even if there were no Ituropeans in his 
district, he sljbuld go to Itngland in order to widen 
his training generally an<l make him a good all-round 
man.” Alter thi'y pass tlie final test, he would make 
no distinction in the treatment of imtivc Civilians in 
regard to p;iy,*i)romotion, or furlough.^ On this point, 
he said.: “In some respects the privileges of the 
Covenanted .Service were necessarily high ; they were 
too expensive for the country, hut they were framed 
on the supposition that the men to whom they would 
apply had been apiiointed in jiingland, and had had 
to collie out here to fill s[)ecilic posts in the Service. 
Me would make no difference in pay, because .all 
men selected would have to go to England, and sub- 
mit to a training of three years before they would be 
entrusted with the lowest appointments. As long as 
it was necessary I'iuropeans should hold appoint- 
ments, it was necessary to maintain the present rate 
of pay, which should be the same in the case of 
jKUives w]io p.issed in the open com[)etition for the 
Civil .Service. K.ice distinction should have no in- 
fluence so long as he passed the Ex:unination.” It 
is impossible to refrain from admiring the liberal 
view t.iken of this question of pay by this gentleman. 
.Surely, any dis'iinctioii in the pay could not [ail to 
have a ilegrading effect on the morale of the incum- 
lients who shoukf suffer from it. They could not 
possibly command the same respect as their European 
brethren, and, although possi'ssial of the same train- 
ing, and successful in the same competition, they 
.voiild to all intents and purposes be regarded as an 
nferior Service. We thoroughly agree with Mr. 
rui’i’ on this point, and .although we have our objec- 
ions to the cnmpiilsorv residence (d c:indidates in 
r^ig land, those: ohjoctioiis arc lu)wcvcr con.sidcrably 
nodilied by the fart that the residence is made com- 
.ndsory u[)on an almost ass^ired chance of admission 
into the Service. 'The jireliminafy test b»Mn,!!^ held in 
Indfa, and the aoe limit beiin^ raise*!,' all our coin- 
[daint aj,>ainst jiie excdiisiveness of thf: present ar- 
rangements, ne.^rly, if not entirely, disap[)ears. I he 
thorough ecjuality, however, for which he contends, is 
not *;ittainable. without simultaneous examinations ! 
under the same conditions \\\ the two countries. 

Mr. 'Vvvv is a •strong’ advocate of comj)e.titlon for 
selection to all offices, .high or low. We have else- 
vvhorv stated our .views on. this point. Mr. Turr 
would re-distribute the • Serwmes, making an Upper 
and a Lower *Civil Service. 

His sclicnu' was •intrndctl to rinhr.icc all posts in the civil Jiitliciary 
not now he Id by the Cox fcnanled Judiciary, MunsitVs Suboidiu.'ite Jud'4cs, 
&c ; and he would for that service dow n to a certain .^radc, 

iiicUidtng in the Civd Service ail posts at piesenl held in the Uncove- 
nanted Scivicp, dixulm.^; that sciv'^c into upper and lower sr.xdes, in- 
cluding m the foiiuer men siu li, for instance, as Suitor ilin.ate Jud.i;es. At 
present Dtpuiy e<>lh‘ci<us occupied rather a subordin itc poa-itioii ; 
ceituialy the upi-Hi i: cades*, drawing Rs. Soo a month, he would iuclifae 


in the upper cl.-iss service : and all those, roughly spe.aking, drawing 
Rs foo '.id upwards, subordinate appointments to those rcfei red to, 
would be included in the lower service. Kor the upper service he 
would recruit only by examination in EnxjUind, as also for the upper 
ranks of the Uncovenanted Service. He xvtxuld recruit the lower 
service by open competition provincially from natives of India in the 
Si.ttiUory Service ; open competition to be absolute. As to the cjuestion 
whether he would promote from the lower to the hij^ber service, he* did 
not hkc to s.'iy anything, absolutcdy ; but be would make such promotion 
pxception.d and most miusuai. He was not^ prepared to say that he 
Would reserve some power to the Supreme (.» )vcrnment tn this respect, 
merely because they might have some case of extraordinary merit in a 
man who oU}»lil to be promoted to a hij^her.position. In such cases it 
was doubtful whether posts could not be provided outside tffe Civil Ser- 
vif e of the counny for men of exceptional merit. In India there were 
always pf»sts in Native States, and the Government hafl often asked to 
furnish exceptional men of merit f(^ them, and this would afford one 
openin;^. At any raiij, he would reserve the right to th«k Supreme Gov- 
erninriTt, but would make such cases of promotion most unusual.” 

Mr. Lurr’s views are ia the main so impartial as to 
command the assent of every unprejudiced mind. It 
is undeniable that the best practicable means of 
obtaining efficient public servants, is competition. 
It is not free from objections, but, as a rough and 
ready system, it is reebmmended for the larger 
concerns of life. Nomination* has been tried, but 
it is beset with temptations. There are excep- 
tional circumstances, however, where it may be 
desirable that the Government should have the pri- 
vilege of filling up some appointments by nomination, 
and this privilege Mr. Tufp is not inclined to take 
away, but he woulll vest it in the Government of 
India instead of tjje Local Governments, which might 
be more prone to abuse *it. •Appointments in the 
Native States would also afford a no small field for 
the exercise of nominaUon. 


THE TIE IN*THE FACULTY. 

Thr .Faculty of Law of the Calcutta University held an important 
meeting on Wednesday. The business was the nomination of the 
Tagore Pnifessor, or in official language the considering and reporting 
on the applications for the Tagote Law Professorship. Twenty-four 
membeis were present, the ILin’ble Baboo CiIUNDER MadhubGhosk, 
the President, in the chair. The names of the applicants arc as 
follows : — , • 

Babti Lalmohan Das, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, Calcutta ; 
Babu Asutosh Mnkerjee, M.A., B.L., Premchand Koychand student for 
i8h8 .and V.ikil, High Court, Calcutta; B.ibu Kedaniath Ray, M.A., 
B.L., Munsitf, Pubna, ami Author of a work on the ‘Rent Law of Ben- 
gal’ ; J, V, Woodman, Ksq., Barrisler-at-Law and Law Reporter; 
R. F. R.impini, Ksq., M.A., CS., Bairister-at-Laxv, District Judge and 
joint Author of a work on he ‘ Bengal Tenancy Act ’ ; Babii Roinesh- 
rhunder Bose, B.AJl.L., Vakil, High Court; P. Peterson, Esq., M. A., 
D. Sc, Klpbinstime Professor of Sanskrit and yniversity Registrar, 
Itomb.ay ; B.ibu Gol.ipcliandra Sarkar, .\l.A., B.L., V.akil, High Court ; 
fct.ihu Jogimiranalh Bh.jttadiaryya, M.A..ILL., i\iithor of .a work on 
1' Hiiulu Law’ ; Babu Amiital.al De, B-.A.^B-L., W. Grillilh, Ksq., M.A., 
Bani'ilcr-at-Law, Author of several woiks on Laxv ; B.ibu Bipin- 
ehamha Rai, B.A., D.L., MunsitT, Rungpore ; Ameer Ali, hlsq., M.A., 
L.L.B , Barri-iter-at-Law, &c. 

'^hc last-named gentleman’s application was withdrawn before votes 
were taken. At th# first ballot, votes were thus given— -9 for 
Babu La! Molmn Das, 7 for Professor Golap Chundcr Sarkar, 5* for Babu 
Asutosh Mookerjee, and 3 for B ibu R-jid irnath Ray. -The last 
name was ilicn olimin.ilcd, and votes being taken for the remaining 
three candidates, the ' result was 9 votes for Babu Lai Mohan Das, 
9 for B ibu Golap Chundcr .Sarkar, and 6 for Babu Asutosh .Mookerjee. 
Babu Asutosh Mookerjee’s name being now elimin.ited, the 24 votes 
were equally ilividcd, being 12 for B.ibu- Lai Moh.an Ghose, and 12 for 
B.abu tmlap Chundcr Sarkar. Mr. Justice Chunder Madhub Ghose 
might have settled the question by giving his casting vote, but be 
showed gre.at moderation in declining'to exercise hie privilege, and the 
matter was submitted for decision by the Senate. 

•Perhaps Mr. Justice Ghose, who is understood to have voted for 
Lal Moil an, shrank from the responsibility of m.aking a Sh.aoo a 
Smarta— of pitchforking into the Professor’s Chair an obscure vakil or 
pleader of the vintner tribe, without distinction either practising 
lawyer 01 as publishing lawyer, even though hailing from the same 
Dacca countiy, against a Kayaslha gentleman who has fearned the 
honored title of Svistri for his Sanskrit scholarship, who holds a Laxv 
Profcssoiship in the College of the illustrious Pandit Is^var Chundra 
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Vll>YASAGAR (himself famous as a Sanskrit scholar, a Hindu lawyer, 
and a Hindu Law-reformer,) and who is the highest authority ir^Hii*- 
du law in the profession in the Ilii^h Court. Every vote is the exercise 
of a duly, but the casiinjj vote is an eminently sacred trust. It is one 
thing for a President to grant his vote to a fellow-professional, or even 
to interest himself warmly in behalf of an old hailing from 

the same country, but it is quite a different matter to secure him a^ 
victory by the casting vote. 7 *he very kindness of his feeling towards 
him must restrain a man of honor and didicacy. Else, it were 
an abuse of a ]^ivilege. For, rtiere is no reason why one member, 
even though he be chairman or President, should have more than one 
vote. If, in some countries and in some corporations, an additional 
vote is reserved in^the chair to t’de ove^ the difliculiy (^f a tie, it4i.s the 
habitually discreet exercise of the advantage that reconciles the world 
to it. Wc are glad that our distinguished countryman, who now pre- 
sides over the Faculty of Law in the University, has shown such 
an example of forbearance in a situation of great temptation. 
Had he succumbed to that temptation, the result would have been an 
awkward one in all conscience — to pay Rs. 10,000 for a Shaoo (Gama- 
liel for the respectable youth of the country to set at his feet to learn 
law. It was a narrow miss, though. 

The Shaoos are good people in their own way, but it is too soon for 
them to be Smartas and deliver dicta in law ex cuthciirti \n India. 
They should be contcui to have a representative, however inglorious, 
in this learned profession in the High Court and to be allowed to dub 
themselves Baboos and call themselves Das. 

.Since the beginning of the year, native “socio\y” has been exercised 
by the subject of honors. Many,goodf)eople look ^-istfully forward to 
the creations on every New Year’s Day and every Birth-day of the 
.Sovereign. Those on the opening day of this year were extremely few — 
only two men in all Bengal got an addition to their names, and those two 
were the Lieutcnant-CGovernor’s own, an English Mecr Moonshcc and a 
native moonshee of the Bengal Secretariat. It was afterwards explain- 
ed that a grand shower of titles was rtserved for celebration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. Iiwhat case, surely, the Lieutenant-Governor’s imme- 
diate servants might wait a month and a half, while it would have been 
more graceful to give away the two titles on New Year’s Day 
to outsiders. Still the disappointment was allayed, and interest was 
now centred in the i6ih February. There was a great hunt for the good 
things. Patrons were besieged in a way that made innocent 
men give up visiting the great 5 fhheb logues. At the same time, 
the newspaper offices are filled with recommendations. For the 
rest, speculation is general as to the lucky recipients. *In sympathy 
with the prevailing curiosity, the papers have provided lists of 
names. We believe they are merest hearsay. Thus, we can 
say that the list of Nawabs is not correct ; one at least of the 
gentlemen named has not yet been m.iikcd for the title. So far as we 
haVc been able to gaihfir, ilic matter stands thus. The initiation has not 
as usua^becn left to the •Local (^Governments. T[ie Lientcnant-(Govrr- 
nor of Bengal was allowed to name a dozen n.imes. He comjilained 
that the number was loo small, whereupon he was allowed si.x imnc in 
all, eighteen. 

LETTER TO THE EDFIoR. • 

— -f 

THE NATIONAL CONGRESS ; * 

Ithon^i\icnty All Alontr, 

Sir, — What is meant by “National” ? The Congress is said to 
be “National.” But is it really so ? They arc very much mistaken 
indeed who think so. According tq the best of the lexicographers, 
Mr. Webster, “ National” means common to a whole people or race. 
Now the Congrcjfs is named “ Indian National Congress.” Accord- 
ing to Webster then, the whole .Indian people or race should have 
been represented therein. But was the wliole Indian p«'oplc rc/ //y 
represented f Of course the native papers will say “yes but will 
that be a truth ? I doubt any truthful man worth the name, without 
feeling the least compunction, will say so. However let us sec. 
According td the Wndvo Pairiofy “from Peshawar to Chittagong anci 
from the foot of the Himalayas to the south of Madras no part of. 
the country was left unrepresented.” Now it must be remembered 
by all readers of newspapers that both the National Mahomedan 
Association and the Mahomedan Literary Society declined to have 
anything to do with the Congress. And I need hardly say I think 
that these two bodies represent the whole Mahomed.m population, 
at least otif this side of India. After this will any one have the 
foolishness to say that the Mahomedan community rvas represented 
in it ? There were a few of them there, no doubt ; but they could 


scarcely be said to be the really best men having influence upon the 
opinion-of their countrymen, — in short, they may be said to have 
but very poor pretension ip |)e the true representatives ol’ their 
community. And this Wj^also cxatily the case with the Hindoos. 
As is known to all, cxcj^t a few of Hie British Indian and some other 
obscure Associations, no Hindoo genrleipaif was present there. And 
they arc not really representatives of tneir eommunity, in any scjtsc. 
A few of them arc simply men of property and position ; but pro- 
perty and position can not by any means make one to be a represen- 
tative of his community. Can it ? Therefore it will be seen that, 
the Hindoos also were left unrepresetued in the Congress. Now as 
has been stated above, “ National ” means common to a wlnfle people 
vfr race, and the Congress being named “ Indian National Cotigress,” 
the whole Indian people or race should have beciL represented iherc._ 
But was the wliole Indian pople represented ? Certainly not. 
How is it then that the .Congress is called “National ?” Is it not 
then sheer inconsistetu^v to say that it is “ National 

This is one inconsistency. Let us now sc^' if there is any other. 
As 1 understand it, the object of the Congress is to ameliorate' our 
At.itus and condition. Now any one acquainted with Native character, 
knows it very well thu they can not see the good f)f any of them. 
For instance, if any one of them becomes a little inlliieiiiial, they 
will have no other business than to pray and invoke *liis imiiTcdiatc 
downfall ! Is it at all possible then for^so low-minded men to aim 
at St) high an object } 1 sliould say they arc simply iiiconsTstent who 

s.iy so. 

Now to conclude : it has.been clearly proved that the Congress is 
not, in any sense of tlq; term, “ National.” Its professed object- lias 
also been disproved. Let now the public take it for what it worth. 

Yours, t!kc., 

Kissoiiv Nath A Mura. 

Calcutta, 165-166, Manicktolla Street. 

P. S. — T read in the papers that the subjects discussed at the 
meetings of the Congress were done in a most loyal rtnd moderate 
tone. I regret I am const rained to say that it is quite a lissifc of 
falsehood. Loyalty and moderation were tiling!^ known to a very 
few of them there. With a lew honorable exceptions, rv'z., Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and men of his stamp, almost all the speakers were 
very violent in their speeches. Some even went the length of using 
seditious language. Thus, in the course of a speech in Urdu, a 
Punjabec Brahman said : — “ Wc arc going to petition the Govern- 
ment ; if it accedes to our wishes, well and good ; but if it docs not, 

I and.my countrymen arc prepared to lay down our lives ! ” What 
was it, Mr. Editor? Was it loyalty or sedition? The gentleman I 
am further informed when speaking in this strain was oft times Rvsked 
by Mr. Naoroji to resume his scat ; but he would not. * Thus iTl^ 
replied : — “ I won’t take my scat now. I have many things more 
to say yet !” The accuracy ol‘ the statement may very well be ques- 
tioned ; but it comes from so reliable a source that not tlic slightest 
doubt can be attached as to its correctness. My informant is a 
gentleman who was himscH present at the meeiings^of the Congress. 

I may give qut his name ; but for some obvious reasons I refrain. 
Many arc at a loss to find out any reason for thc^privacy observed by 
the Congress. Can not this be one ? But let that be what it may. 
VVe need not bother ourselves much about it. It is open to i|ucstion 
whether any very great importaiiec is utt.ielie«l to its woik ; and the 
revclalioa now made is but a confirmaiioii of the doubt. 

K. N. Mitra. 


BENGAL GOVERNMILX r ORIH- RS. 

General. — The 22nd jaiuiarv 1S.S7. — Baboo M(diinf Mohufi 
Chuckerbulty, Deputy Magistrate and Depnty^Collec tor, jessore, i>^ 
appointed to perform the funeiions of a Collector under SLction 4, 
Atl VH (B.C.) of 1H80, in that district. 

The 27th Jatiuary iSS7.--Mr. W. H. D’Oyly, OiHiiating Magis- 
trate and Collector, Durbliunga, allf)vved futlongli for one year, 
under section 50, thapler of the Civil Leave Code, vvitli clicct 
from the 4rh March iHKy,* * 

Mr. H. S. Bcadon, M.igistrate and Collector, Dinagepore, is ap- 
pointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of Duibfiunga, .1 ning the 
absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. C. Price, or until furth r orders. 

Mr. C.*R. Marindin, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col L*ctor, ^My- 
mensingh, is appointed to act as Magistrate and (Jollcctor ot Dinagc- 
pore, during ihe absence, on deputation, of I\^r. II. S. Beadon, or, 
until further orders. . , 

Mr. E. B. Harris, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Pacca, is allowed furlough for oi*e year, under section ^o, 
chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 20ih I^Jaich 
1887, or such subsequent date a?, he mary avail himself of it. 

• Baboo Khagcndra Nath Mirfa, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Oolooberiah, Howrah, is vested with thqt powers of a Col- 
lector, under Act X of 1870, in that sub-division. 

Mr. F. R. Pargitcr, Joint-Magistrate ant^ Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is appointed to perform tlie functions of a Collector under 
section 4 of Act VH (B.C.) of i8Ko*in that district. 

The 28th January 1 887.— Moulvic Syed Anwar Ahmed, Tcm- 
por^y Sub-Deputy Collector, Durbhuiiga, is allowed leave foe 
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two months, under rule 2, sccnonl38 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the date on vvhich he may avail himself of it. 

Kumar Ramctidra Krishna, Ofiieiatinz Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Hoogl.ly, is alUwed Tcrf\C)r sixty-six days, under 
section 1 3S, rule 2 of the Civil Leave Cod^ith effect from the 
elate on which he may be felieved. 

Baboo Suresh Chunder Das\, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Pubna, on leave, is transferred to Hooghly, and is 
posted to the Siiddcr station of that district, during the absence, on 
• leave, of Kumar Ramendra Krifhna, or until further orders. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Cuttack, is 
appointed to have charge ot the Jajpore sub-division of that district, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Gossairi Dass Dutt, or unti# 
^li^rthrr ordcFb. f. 

Mr. R. Cornish, OfHciating Magistrate and Collector, Midnaporc, 
is allowed furlough for nine months and ten days, under section 50, 
chapter V of the Civil I.eave Code, with *fFect from the aand 

April next. » , rt 1 1 

Thj 3lbt [anuarv 18H7. — The services of Baboo Upendra Chunder 
Mookerjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Midiiapf^c, arc placed temporarily at the disposal of thc^ Revenue 
Department ol tliis Cfovernment for employment as Settlement 
Ofliccf for the*Kchsiaii Kstatc in that district. 

Mr. J. C. Price, OlHciating.Magistratc and Collector, Tippcrah, 
is allowed leave for one week, under section 72, and rule 4, section 
160 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he 
availed himself of it. • 

Birboo Girendra Nath Mltter, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collcctdr, Hazaribagh, is allowed leave for two months, under sec- 
tions 128 and 141, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension 
of the leave granted to him under the order of the 25th October last. 

Baboo Annada Prasad Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector and OfHciating Personal Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division, is allowed leave for three months, 
undlr section 72, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 31st instant, or such subsequent date as he may avail him- 
self of it. ^ 

Baboo Grish Chunder Chuckcrbutiy is appointed temporarily to 
act as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector and as Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Annada Prasad Bose, or until further 


viueiB. 

The 1st February 1887.— Baboo Nobin Krishna Banerjee, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on leave, is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district ol Mymensingh. 

Baboo Juresh Chunder Chatterjoe, Ofliciaiing Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of the district 
of Bccrblioom. 

Mr. F. E. Pargiicr, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, IS vested with the j^owers of a Collector under Act X ol 
1 870 in that disu^ict. 

The following otHcers arc appointed to be Magistrates, and Collec- 
tors of the districts mentioned opposite their names : — 


Mr. j. C. Price ... 

„ H. S. Bcadon... 

„ E. \ . WoMinacoit 
,, A. A. Wace ... 

„ A. Wcekcs, on leave 
„ II. Cr. Cooke ... 


Tipperah. 

Durbhu nga. 

Howrah. 

Bhagulporc. 

Furrecdporc. 

Purncah. 


Mr. W. Fiddian is appointed to be Magistrate and Collector of 
Diiiagepoi^c, but will continue to act as Magistrate and Collector of 
JJcerbhoom until fun htr orders. 


Jdr. W. ir. (irimh V is appointed to be Magistrate and Collector of 
the 24- Pergunnahs, but will continue to hold his present appoint- 
ment of Income 'Fax Commissioner until further orders. 

Mr. W. H. D’Ovly is appointed to be 'Magistrate and Collector of 
Saiwn, but will coi tiiuic to act as Magisira^tc aiul Cullccior of Dur- 
bhunga till relieved b\ Mr. 11 . S. Beadon. ^ 

The 27th Janiiiry 1887.— Baboo Kartik Chundra Pal, Munsifor 
(ningajalghatli, in the district of Bankoora, on deputation as Olli- 
eiatipg M unsit of Bishenporc in the same district, is vested with the 
powers of a Judge ot a Court of Small Causes for the tri.il of suits 
^cognizable by such a^couri up to the value oi Rs. 5,0 within the local 
limits f>f Bishcnporc^M unsit, during the absence, on leave, ol Baboo 
Shoshi Bhusun Chatterji,'or until further oulers. 

Baboo [ogendro Nath Cliakravarii, b. i.., is appointed to «act as a 
MunSifiiithe district* of Bankoorti, to be ordinarily stationed at 
(fungaialghatii, during the absence, tyi deputation, of Baboo Kartik 
Chundra Pal, of until further orders. * 


The 31st Jaiiuafy 1887. — Baboo Kisari Mohun Sikdar, b. l., is 
appointed to act as a \iunsif in the district of Noakhally, to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Sufidccp, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Srigopal Chattorjee, or until further orders. 

This cancels the order of the i8th instant, appointing Baboo 
Bhuban Mohun Bhwas 10 act as Munsif of Sundeep, in Noakhall^ 


[ February 5, 1887 . 


Baboo Kisari Lai Sen, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif in the 
(Hstriat of Sarun, to be ordinarily stationed at Sewan, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Purno Chunder Mitter, or until 
further orders. 

The 1st February 1887. — Baboo Suresh Chunder Chatterjee, 
Officiating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bccrbhooni, 
is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class. ^ 

Baboo Danda Dhari Biswas, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif, 
fh the district of Bhagulporc, to be ordinarily stationed at Jamui, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Bemola Churn Mozoomdar, 
or until further orders. 

Baboo Raj Krishna Banerjee, Second Munsif of ^hola, in the 
district of Backergurige, is vested temporarily with the powers of a 
judge of a Court of Small Causes, for the trial ofcsuits cognizable by 
such a court up to the value of^Rs. 50 within the local limits of that 
Munstfi, during th^ absence, on leave, of Baboo Kedareswar Moitra, 
or until further orders. 

Baboo Ambica Churn Mookerjee, b. l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsif in the district of Backergunge, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Bhola, during the absence, on deputatiou, of Baboo Raj Krishna 
Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Ramanugrah Narain Singh, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Sarun, is vested with the power to try summarily the 
•offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Munsif of Sf^uth Raojan, Chittagong, is ap- 
pointed to act temporarily as an Additional Munsif in the district of 
Sarun, to be ordinarily stationed at Motihari. 

Baboo Ram Lall Dutt, m. a., b. l., will continue to act as Munsif 
of South Raojan, in the district of Chittagong, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. P. N. Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Mr. W. Maude, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Barh, Patna, is 
vested with the powers ^f a Magistrate of the first class. 

• - - 

THE RECENT HISTORY OF BHOPAL. 

'^I’he Sikandar Begum, who ruled during the Mutiny period, died 
in 1868, after a reign of 24 years, Much of the credit of her ad- 
ministration was due to her ^^inistcr, Jamal-iKidin Khan, to whom 
she was secretly but formally married, and who survived her 14 
years. Sikandar was succeeded by her daughter, Shah Jahan, whose 
own husband had died before^shc came to the seat oi power, leaving 
her with an only daughter an^i heir, the present Princess Sultan 
jahan. 'I'he latter lady was married in 1874, with the assent of the 
English (iovernment, to Ahmad Ali Khan, but better known as 
Sultan Dulha, of the same tribe as the Bhopal family, and by him 
she has had two sons and a daughter. But, unfortunately, these were 
not all the members of the Begum’s family, for the Begum Shah 
Jahan married a second time, in 1871, an adventurer who, it would 
not be going too far to say, was forced upon her, and who has been 
sole disturber of the long-maintaijcd tranquillity of Bhopal. 

'Phis individual, named Muhammad Sadik Hassaii Khan, was born 
of very poor parents and passed his early liie as a religious student or 
'Falib ul llm* travelling from mosque to mosque in the North-West 
Provinces, and earning a livelihood b) selling <'//r to the faithful. 
This was before the Mutiny, and on the eve ot that event he came 
to Bhopal, where he attracted the attention of the Minister Jamal- 
uddin, already mentioned. That dewan, although a tanatical Wahabi 
in religious matters, was firmly attached to the English ; but the 
moulvi Sadik Hassan from the first added poliftcal to religious ani- 
mosity. Fortunate enough to gain the car ot. the Minister, who gave 
him a small appointment, Sadik HassJn was not so happy in his rc- 
I laiions with the Begum Sikandar, who noticed his seditious leanings 
and went so far as to banish him from her dominions. The Minister, 

I however, looked after his interests and induced his semi-royal wile to 
%llow the recall of his prote^c^ whom he at once married to his eldest 
daughter, a widow %f middle age, with a family of her own. At the 
same time, Sadik’s olficial pay was increased ; but the inferiority of 
his posuion may be imagined from the fac^ that even then his salary 
was no more than /.1 20 per annum. As long as Sikandar Begum 
lived he was rigidly .excluded from any rcsponsibilc position in the 
Administratian ; but on her death, in 1868, Sadik Hassan’s oppt)rtuni- 
ty arrived. His fortunes were resofutcly pushed by the M-hiister Jamal- 
uddiii and that otficial’s daughter, and through their influence he was 
appointed private secretary to the new Begum, whose own husband 
had died some time before. Once having gained a footing inside 
the palace, he turned his opportunities to the best account. Rumours 
were soon circulated to the Begum’s discredit, her reputation was 
compromised, and cv'cryone believed that Sadik Hassan had been 
a too successful lover. These statements were more easily credited 
Jt>ccause the Begums wdre never famous for their domestic virtues, 
and they have been compared to ^uccn Joan of . Naples and the 
Czarina Catherine. The Government of India and its political 
agents became mixed up in the question for the sake ot maintaining 
public decorum, and at last, half by persuasion, halt perhaps, by 
force, the Begum Shah Jahan was married to this penniless adven- 
turer, who had recently* filled a very subordinate post in a ^iate office. 
This event occurred in 1871. 'Fhe marriage contract, dr^^wn up in 
the same form as that between Jamal-uddin and Sikandar Begum, 
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contsiined one stipulation in favour of the wife by reserving to • her 
alone the right of divorce. So long as Jamal-uddin livijjl Sbidik 
Hassan, or the Nawab Consort, as he was officially called, was kept 
within some bounds of moderation j but on his death, immediately 
followed by that of hfs first wife, the Minister’s daughter, in 1882, 
he pursued his course in a more open and unrestrained manner, and 
exercised his fascination or control over the Begum without the least 
regard for her sentiments or the interests of Bhopal. Under his 
malign influence Bhopal was sinking from a model State to a condition 
scandalous to n|tive government, and injuriously affecting the reputa- 
tion of the jparamount Power for justice and vigilance in upholding 
the rights of oppressed pcodes throughout India. 

Under th^ conti^ol assesrted by her husband, the Begum Shah Jahan* 
was not always a passive subject ; but, as he had induced her to re- 
tire behind the pJirdah^ her influence was very much diminished, and 
her best supporters did not know ht^v to counteract the operations of 
the Nawab Consort. Before he asserted his aifthority the Begums 
had been honourably distinguished by holding Durbar unveiled, but 
Shah Jahan was compelled, and it is said by brute force, on her 
marriage with this man to retire behind the curtain or purdal\ and, 
indeed, it may be asserted that his tenure of power depended on her 
seclusion. The Begum, although imperfectly informed during this 
period of the mismanagement of the State, and of the lawless ty- 
ranny practised in it, could not but^liear some rumours to the dif- 
ad vantage of her husband, and the decline in the good name of 
Bhopal seems to have touched her very nearly, as she reproached 
him in the strongest terms and threatened to divorce him. How- 
ever, she never carried out her threat, perhaps through dislike of the 
inevitable public scandal ; and all the State papers and orders, while 
bearing her name, were really his production. If the Nawab Con- 
sort had devoted himself to the business of the position which he 
had reached, and shown a just appreciation of the responsibilities of 
power, it is improbable that any one would fiavc considered it neces- 
sary to interfere with his personal exercise of ruling authority. 
But he only cared for power in ord^ to abuse i«, and by the instru- 
mentality of one of his creatures, named Akbar Ali Khan, who was 
magistrate, chief of the police, and governor of the gaol at the same 
time, he was able to arrest, try (if tria^ were thought necessary) and 
punish any of his opponents in the most summary fashion. Extor- 
tion was more than revenge the chief motive in these proceedings, 
but the Nawab’s method of dealing wkh those who did not submit 
to him may be best inferred from the, name given to another of his 
satellites, Muhammad Hussain, of Mohtamin-i-Maut, which means 
Superintendent of \hc Death Department. 

The misgovernment of the State, aggravated by serious mis- 
carriages of justice, with painful consequences to innocent indivi- 
. duals, necessarily attracted the notice of the Political Agent at Bhopal, 
who remonstrated with the Begum’s officials and reported the cir- 
cumstances to the Govcrnor-Gcncrars Agent in Central India. Sir 
Lepel Griffin at once made strong Representations on the subject of 
Akbar Ali’s tyranny, and required that official to be suspended and 
placed on his trial for one specific act of cruelty in kccpjng a prisoner 
so long confined in the stocks that he lost the use of his legs. This 
was the first step towards an improvement in the dispensation of 
justice ; but its results could only prove temporary so long as tlie 1 
Nawab Consort remained in a position to nominate fresh creatures 
of his own. Akbar Ali was arrested in July, 1885, and in the fol- 
lowing month Sir Lend Griffin proceeded in person to Bhopal. An 
indication of what coining was furnished by tl»e iiotificaiiun that 
the Viceroy’s reprcseiuativc did n(jt require ^the presence of the 
Nawab Consort at the railway s*tation on his arrival. At an inter- 
view with the Begum, at which several of her Ministers were pre- 
sent, Sir Lepel Griffin pointed out the disorders in the State and the 
imperative nccd^sity of removing them, and he stated that as they 
were due to the Nawab Consort’s proceedings there could be nc 
remedy save his absolute removal from power. 9 bme doubt must be 
felt as to what the practical result of these representations would 
have been had it only bccn^a question of the Nawah’s maladminis- 
tration, but’ fortunately for a decisive issue the Nawab liad not only 
misgoverned Bhopal, but he had shown himself a traitor to the Eng- 
lish Government. In order to make this perfectly clear certain cir- 
cumstances which preceded those already described must be ex- 
plained before continuing the narrative of the Nawab’s di.sgrace and 
removal from the administration. | 

The Nawab, in addition to his desire for wealth and dignity, had 
also the wish to figure as a literary celebrity. A bigoted Mahomc- 
dan of the Wahabi shade of thought, he was anxious to gain a repu- 
tation among his Indian co-rcHgion*ist8 similar to that of Arabi Pasha 
in Egypt, and the easiest way to do this was to produce a treatise 
expounding the meaning of the doctrines of ftlam with a great show, 
of erudition a-nd with a keen appreciation of current events. One 
of tbosc waves of fanaticism which periodically recur to restore life 
to the seemingly decaying creed of Mahomed was at its height 
when, in an ilLjudgcd moment, the Nawab published certain Khutbas 
in which he justified the jihad^ and assumed an anti-Christian atti- 
tude. This- publication came under the notice of the Indian 
Foreign Office in 1881, and the Nawab was formally cautioned for 
the indiscretion and disloyalty shown by publishing a work inciting 


its readers to thoughts and acts of hostility to the English Govern- 
mcnx in India. The Nawab expressed his sorrow for an act which 
he attributed to his ignorance, and not to his disloyalty, promised 
never to offend agaii^ Begum, thanked the Viceroy, 

Lord Ripon, for hij^ifnicncy in* dealing with him on this occasion. 
Sadik Hassan did not take this warning to heart as he would have 
done if he had been a more prudeSt man. Saved once from the 
consequences of a foolish act, he believed that his good fortune in- 
sured him immunity for the future. At all evcius, he repeated the 
offence. In another work, originaRy written in Arabic at an earlier 
period, but of which he published a Persian enlarged edition in 1883, 
entitled “ Hidayat-ul-Sail ila Adillat ul Masail,” and bearing his name 
on the title page, a number of seditious passages were found, and as 
this book was discovered on sale at Lah»)rc tjjc importance of rfic 
oftcncc was greatly increased. 'I'lic character of this work may bo 
gathered from the following brief extracts. One point insisted upon 
was that it W'as inciiijibent on Maliomedans to rescue any city taken 
from them by the Kafirs, and that a M iiiysiilman residing in it com- 
mitted a great sin, and if he went so lar as to like the K:Wirs and 
their ways he was an apostate. 'J’liis theory would render it im- 
possible for any Mussulman to be a faithful subject of ^Jle yucen, 
especially when he went on to assert that “ the Jdaspheniy of the 
Feringis is the greatest of all,” and, again, that “whoever piftises the 
Kafirs is a heretic and guilty of a great sin.” Anotlicr point that 
frequently presents itself in the adiiiinisiration of Britisli India is 
the preference shown by Mahomedan claimants in the Courts to be 
tried by an Englishman, jind on this subject the Nawab laid it down 
that “if such a pcrso,n disapproves of the Shariat*aml considers the 
British laws right ones he is an apostate and is liable to bc»punishcd 
as such — viz., to be killed ; but if he does not mean to insult the 
Mahomedan law he is liable to some other piinishmenf.” 

I'hc English Government in India is famous lor its easy-going 
toleration of adverse criticism, but this direct exhortation by a ruling 
chief to a large section of the population to look upon dcfuince aiul 
disregard of our authority as the inherent right of those accepting 
the tenets of the Prophet could not be passed over as if it were 
the indiscretion of a journalist, or the ravings of H religious maniac. 
1‘lic importance of this work was undoubtedly increased by the fact 
that it was originally published in Arabic on the cve of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit, and that it tended to excite the passions of the Maho- 
medans. Still, even it would have been condoned il the Nawab had 
abstained after the warning of 1881 from repeating the oflcnce, but 
his literary activity increased rather than diminished. In 1882 he 
wrote a history of Bhopal, a work to be severely condemned as dis- 
torting the facts of his own time, and libelling the Begum’s family^ 
and relatives and the English officials ; hut his “ InterprePer of \¥tp 
habiism,” printed in 1884, was open to still more serious censure as 
reiterating in a different form the sinister allegations of the “ Hi- 
dayct.” In the following year he published at Agra, in his srtn’s 
name, another seditious work entitled “ Ikiirabussaa,” and rlescribcd 
as distinctly hostile to the British (loveriimeiu. main purpose 

of the book was to show that the time of the Mahdi was approach- 
ing, and that the leader in the Soudan might, despite the Hadis, be 
the true Mahdi, I'hcsc treasonable produciioiis jiisLilied the resolu- 
tion to which the Imlian Government came to pre ss the charge 
home to the Nawab C«msorl, although the iiulh was that it ihougRt 
more of bcncfitling Bhopal than of cruslfmg an opponent. 

When, therefore. Sir Lepel Grillin met the Begum and licr hus- 
band in Durbar the matter which lie fiist required to be explained 
was the conlinued treasonabe literary pivuluriious f)f the latter. 'I'he 
first interview was taken up with the foimulalion (jf this express de- 
mand, and at a second, held on the following day, the Na\^ab was to 
produce all his w'orks. 'J'hc cj)nEriouMRss ot ^uilt was betrayed 
the absence of the two most incriminating works— the “ Iltdayal ” 
and the “History of Bhopal.” On this occasion the (lovcrnor- 
General’s Agent declared that the wliole of the facts would be placed 
before the Viceroy, who would hiiiFself decide what should be dt^nc 
to punish fke Nawal^lor hrs Ireasotiable acts. 1 he immediate con- 
sequence of these intervienvs was that the Begum issued a y<iddbfht 
declaring that the Nawab had ceased to have a share in the ailminis- 
tration, but this step would soon have possessed lirtje value had the 
Viceroy rcfraiticd from visiting the Naw.ib’s offence with some open 
mark of’ his displeasure and aecjuiesccd in his remaining at Bhoj)al 
without stating the consccjucnccs of future inrcrlcrence in State 
affairs. Let be plated tor perfect clearness th^t under section 1 21* 
of the Indian Penal Code the Nawab was liable Ro the punishment 
of death or transportation, and that the smallest token the (jovern- 
menc cquld give of its displeasure would be the withdrawl of tiis 
salute and honorary titles, and liif peremptory exclusion fron% the 
administration. , 

^ The accuracy of this view vc^s clearly shown by tht reports of the 
Agent at Schorc as to what happened a few days a^<cr the departure 
oFSir Lepel Griffin from Bhopal. He said tha& the kna Jtdt's of the 
yuddiisht was questioned, and that everybody believed it to be 
meant as a blind and merely temporary. In short, it was clear that 
so long as the Nawab remained at .Bhopal no supersession of his 
authority in name would prevent his asserting a predominant iiillucncc 
ovc^thc Begum’s mind, but for practical reasons the Viceroy stopped 
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of transporting the Nawab to Rangoon as was suggested. We 
have enumerated two of the rcasf/ns on which the Indian Govern- 
ment felt bound to proceed against tbe Nawab Consort, but pcr,haps 
a third reason, stronger than any othgr, mi|hc^c^found in his .tyran- 
nical action with regard to the Printfess Sultart^ahan, the heir-ap- 
parent of the present Bcguin«Shah Jalian. Sadik Hassan aspired to 
the prcscrvati<»n of power in his family as well as to the possession of 
authority for himself. He endeavoured to compel this Princess to 
.marry his eldest son, and wl>cn he was baffled in this by her marriage 
with Sultan Dulha he spared no effort to alienate her mother’s affec- 
' tions from her legal successor. In the course of A few years he 
formed a still more sinister design. 'J’lnvarted in one generation, he 
strove to succeed in the next by marrying his ycjunger son to Bilkis, 
Rrin/*cs3 Jahan’s eldest daughter, and consequently the Begum’s 
gratuhiaughicr and possible heir. At the same time he curtailed the 
allowances paid to this branch of the Bhopal family in order to in- 
crease the payments to his fiwn connexions ; but it w'ould take too 
much space to mention all /he injniies direcily of indirectly inflictctl I 
on this ^.ady, who may be expected in due course to succeed to the 
Throne of Bhopal, and whose character is portrayed in the most 
pleasing C(^ours. But the clraracter of the man may he best ap- 
preciated from jhc following iicc(nint by a native official and co- 
religionist of one among his many enormities. It may be described 
as the case of the Mahajans ^ 

Before a regular suit ha<l been instituted and regular proceedings 
commenced against the Mahajans they were ordered by the Nawab 
to be arrested. 'Phese wealthy ami respectabjc Mahajans were arrest- 
ed by^he Koiwal TVkbarAli and kept in the stocks, and after they had 
been 8ubj«:ct«'d to unheard-of cruelties for some weeks or some months 
they were sent to the gaol. 'I’hcir personal property, their banking- 
house, and their shops were put to auction, and the proceeds of the 
sale were made over to Mastu Hosain Khan. ... I learnt to 
my dismay that those unfortunate Mahajans had been in the gaol for 
22 months ! The Koiwal did not know why and for what crime 
they had been incaiccrafed. , . . 'Phe Nawab ordered their 
release, ami I had them immediately set free. As the houses of 
these men had beet/all sold, they [)ut up in the house of some of 
their relations ami began to drag on their miserable existence in utter 
poverty. Bui they had misery in store for them yet. A few days 
after their release Mastu Hosain ingratiated himself into the Nawab’s 
favour, and again presented a petition to the same effect in respect of 
these men as his former petition had been, and again the order of 
arrest was issued by the Nawab. This lime the Kotwal took care to 
confine those men, not in the gaol, but in the chauki near a temple 
juiown as the Kamali ki Mamlil. Roturuing one day from the Taj- 
ntShal, my taniage accidentally passed by that chauki, when I heard 
a man cry at the top of his voice for help. I stopped the carriage 
and ordered the man to be brought before me that was crying so 
lou<!. 'I’ll e man told me that he was the same unfortunate man who, 
having been released by me only a fortnight ago, was again arrested 
and had been kep/ in the stocks. PPis son had died of the torture 
and barbarous cruelties he had received, but the policeman said he 
had run away. When I ponder over the poverty of those two 
Mahajans brought on by the sale of all their property and tlic orna- 
ments of their women, their imprisonment for 22 months with hard 
lirt)i)ur ami gyves on tlicir legs, their release after they had been sub- 
jected to all the miseries of torture and the cruel discipline of the 
prison, their almost immediate arrest afterwards, the death or escape 
for fear of death of one of them, the survivor having been kept in 
the stocks without food or drink for three days, 1 wonder why the 
vengeance of God does not fall upon the tyrants ! " 

It was •a\ the end of August, 1HS5, that Sir Lepel Griflin formally 
^mounced the disloyal^ of the Nawab, and two months later the 
Vic, croy, after eommunieaiioii with the Secretary of State, decided 
as to the course to be taken fur punishing his misconduct, in 
the interval the Nawab had not merely recovered the practical ex- 
ercise of authority as head of t 4 ie State, but he was even unwise 
enough to declare, and perhaps so fofllish as to belic/'c, that the 
Vic&toy would decline to act upon the representations of his Agent 
in Central Indi.i. i hose hopes were dispelled by the arrival of Sir 
Lepel (Jritlin at iftiopal on the 2 5ih of October. 'Lhe popular ex- 
citement was marked, ami the cordiality of the public welcome 
accorded to the representative of the Government of India showed 
that the sympathies of the people were enlisted against tlie Nawab 
•Consort, Nor was tjie suspense protracted. A Durbar was arranged 
at which not «)nly ti>e Nawalj, who wished to be absent, was com- 
periled to be present, but also the Sultan Dulha, husband of the 
Princess Sultan Jahan, who' had been excluded from all previous 
ofiicicl meetings. 'Flje chief Mhiisicrs and oflicials were* also in 
attendance. The Viceroy’s orders \^erc then read, to the effect that 
Sadi Hassan slfould be deprived ol^ his title of Nawab Walijah 
Amir-ul-Mulk, angi of his salute of 17 guns, and that if he shouli 
attempt any future interference in the State, direct or indirect, it 
would email the mo.^i serious consequences for him. At the same 
time the Begum was required to appoint a suitable and responsible 
Minister of whom the Viceroy should express his approval. At sub- 
sequent interviews of a private character the subject of restoring 
efiicionev to the administration and purity to the dispensati^ of 


justice was gone into in detail, and while the Begum was assured of 
the jjnehanged friendship for herself personally and her family of the 
British (government, she was advised that she held the real remedy 
in her hands — viz., to come out from behind the purdah and rule her 
subjects face to face, as her mother and grandmother had done, and 
as she herself did for the first 12 months of her reign. This advice 
was not followed at the time by the Begum. The disgrace of the 
Nawab, which only fell short of expectation in one particular-irviz,, 
in^iis being allowed to remain at Bhopal — was followed by the 
punishment of several of his worst creatures and the removal of all 
who had in any way compromised themselves from th^ir posts. 

But the Nawab’s malign influence could not be excluded from the 
Begum’s councils in a day, and the Bejfum^ herself scijincd to feel 
Dound to show him as much consideration and tonfidcncc in his 
misfortunes as she had done when he ruled in hei«namc. So prac- 
tised an intriguer as Sadik Hassan had no difliculty in making his 
opinions known and adopted, and it was only after «in abortive visit 
to Calcutta to see the Viceroy that the Begum finally acquiesced in, 
with the intention of sincerely carrying out, the new arrangement of 
restoring the efficiency of the Bhopal administration by the appoint- 
ment of a responsible Minister or Wazir. The Begum herself was 
in favour from the first of an English ofliccr bciug appointed to this 
office, but as it was thought she meant thereby to signify that she 
ms no longer a free agent her wish was not complied with, and an 
experienced native officer, Nawab'Abdool Luteef, was nominated Mi- 
nister. The Begum, however, wouKiinot be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and after some months her reiterated request to have 
an English officer as Wazir was granted, and Colonel Ward was ap- 
pointed by Lord Dufferin to this delicate and responsible position, 
'fhe administrative changes already carried out have gone far to 
render the ex-Nuwab’s secret influence nugatory. Justice and police 
have been separated and made independent branches of the Govern- 
ment. Wahabi officials, ♦ho were obstructive on narrow grounds of 
sectarian casuistry, have Been removed, and Sunni Kazis, or magis- 
trates in symipathy anj agreement^ with the mass of the people, have 
been appointed in their place. The* revenue of the State is now 
devoted to the discharge of its obligations and the proper payment of 
Its servants. The landholders have the sense of security in the 
possession of their jaghirs winch was conspicuously absent in the 
time of the Nawab Consort, and the gaol is open to the frequent 
inspection of the English Agept. Another arrangement, by which 
the old rule of preventing anyone leaving the city without permission 
has been abolished, shows how completely the former system of extor- 
tion and repression has been superseded. But perhaps the most im- 
portant change of all is the reconciliation cflectcd between the Be- 
gum and her daughter, the Princess Sultan jahan, who will in due 
course be called upon to succeed her. 

In this way has the downward course of what has been considered 
the model state of native India been arrested, and its administration 
restored in some degree to that height of efficiency from which an 
adventurer, whose only qualificafions were a spurious religious re- 
putation and a capacity for intrigue, had succeeded in debasing it. 
The difficulty* of the task was immense, because a husband had to be 
punished and disgraced with the least possible reflection on the 
honour of the wife, and a single false step might have resulted in the 
miscarriage of the whole plan, and in converting public opinion from 
one of sympathy with the British Government to a belief in its 
overbearing an amiable and friendly Princess. The Nawab Consort 
has been fitly punished and rendered incapaldc of further mischief 
without incurring too severe a punishment • for himself at the same 
time that the goocj'namc and authority of* the Begum have been 
maintained intact. The action of Lord Dufferin’s Government has 
even provided for the future stability of the Bhopal House by 
bringing out of her enforced retirement the legal heirjo the Throne, 
tj^c Princess Sultan jahan, and by showing her future subjects that 
her rights arc unquestionable and must be respected. The drama 
has been enicted without the outside world seeing more than a ripple 
on the surface, although to retain his power the Nawab Consort had 
recourse to every artifice that his ingenuity could devise etc the lavish 
outlay of money could put in force. The complete success which 
has attended our cortipulsory intervention in the affairs of Bhopal has 
been entirely due to the tact andMctcrinination with which Sir Lepel 
Griffin met all Sadik Hassan’s manueuvres and pressed home with 
irresistible persistence to a conviction all the uamaging evidence 
which had fallen into our hands of that man’s disloyal schemes and 
of his corrupt aud arbitrary acts of authority. The reform of 
Bhop.!! thus effected by the present Agent in Central India is a not 
loss remarkable and creditable 'achievement that his success in 
inducing the three principal States in his province |o abolish the 
^injurious transit dues? and furnishes an instance of judicious and 
salutary intervention in the affairs of a native State encouraging to 
those who felt doubts whether the Government of India had not 
begun to abandon its old prerogative of looking after and securing the 
welfare of those inhabitants of Hindostan who were not djrectly and 
in name its subjects. The blow dealt at a traitor in fthopal has been 
effectual there, and it carries a moral fox every Court and capital in 
India encouraging to the friends of the English Raj and full of 
warning to its enemies.— Tima. 
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A n unpleasant incident occurred at the Moorgeehata Roman Catholic 
Church during the reception of the Papal Delegate. One of the 
festoons of hanging lamps caught fire, and the panic which ensued jia 
said to almost baffle description. A rush was made for the doors and 
women fainted, benches were overturned and broken, and not a few 
lost their heads. Dr. Goethals, however, ^a^th great presence of 
mind, soon restored order by beseeching the congregation not to be 

frightened at a shadow. Thus a ^ightfiil calamity was prevented. 

• 

• « 

A daring robbery is reported to have taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of Balagar, in the Hooghly district. * A servant maid recognised 
some of the dacoits, but she was so severely beaten that she died the 
next day. Property to the value of Rs. 2,000 has been taken away. 

• • 

• • 

There has been an Interview between the Sultan and Sir Drum- 
mono Wolff, and arrangamanU ace in progress for carrying on nego- 
tiations with regard to Egypt. 

4 * 

The French Premier, M. Goblet, in the course of a speech in the 
Chamber, said that as the pacihe sentiments of France were undoubt- 
ed, it was useless for any Deputy to ^[uesiion the foreign policy of the 
Government. The panic on the Bourse was attributed to the work of 
speculators. 

• • 

The ameivdmcnt of Mr. W. R. Crkmkr to the Address in reply to 
the speech from the throne, for the immediate evacuation of Egypt by 
the British troops, was^ejected by an overwhelming majority. In the 
debate on the motion. Sir James Fergusson, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, justified the occupation foi its acl^jp^ements in the past 
and its opportunities in the future. He said “much remained to be 
done, and it was impossible to withdraw entirely until the pledges we 
had given, and ftie responsibilities wc had undertaken there are ful- 
filled.” That has been the stereotyped reply of ever^ past Government 
And yet wl\at candid man who understands aftairs will deny the truth 
of Sir James’ remark? 

* 

Lord Salisbury’s continued ill-health is an additional source of 
anxiety to Ministerialists. Should .there be a dissolution and the 
country be involved in the turmoil of another election, the contingency 
would scarcely be a pleasant prospect for the nation. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that the prospect of the disturbance all round that would ensue 
from another ela,ction coming so soon in the wake of the late one, 
is dreaded by all alike, and tha^ affords one security of a longer 
tenure to the^Conservative Government. 

♦ • 

« * * , 
Rai Bahadoor Seth Gopal Das, the well-known banker of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, has subscribed Rs. 10,000 to the Jubilee Fund. The 
London InstitiHe will have the largest share in it, we suppose. 

#4 

The Kattywar Chiefs intend to raise a lac of rupees for a Museum by 
Way of commemorating the Jubilee, and to subscribe an additional 
sum of Rs. 60,000 to be invested in Government paper for defraying 
the or4jnar)r expenses. 


Among other ways for commemorating the Jubilee in hir State,, the 
^egum of Bhopal has decided on further ^tending the water works at 
a cost of two lacs of rupees. 

m • 

• • • 

Surgeon-Major K. P.^ Gupta, Deputy Sanitary Cotniiiissioner of 
Bengal, has been writing elaborate letters in the p.apcrs suggesting that 
the most beneficial way to celebrate the Jubilee would be to make an 
organised attempt for the improvement of the water-supply in the 
country. On the subject of the proposed technical schools, his obser- 
vations have great practical value. He says : — 

“Now, then, what will the middle class men thoroughly trained tin 
arts and manufactures do when the rich upper classes and millionaires 
lock up or actually bury their capital ? That this is wo exaggeration, 
but simple and naked truth, will become evident from the following 
hard facts : Since the foundation of the Bengal agricultural scholar- 
ships by Sir A. Eden, we have had a number of young Bengalis trained 
in scientific agriculture in Cirencester College, who have duly returned 
with M. R. A. C. and other cognate degrees, ready for employment 
and eager to introduce improved methods of agriculture. Now, I ask, 
how many rajahs, zemindars, and rich capitalists h.ave availed of their 
services ? Not one I believe. Some of the scholars have given up 
their profession in disgust for want of employment and encourage- 
ment, and taken to teaching and journalism. I am ayare the 
ofheers of the Bengal Agricultural Department aat dicing goodT 
work, but Government will not go in for arts and manufactures. 

I don’t wish to throw cold water on the noble scheme of tech- 
nical education about to be inaugurated in Bombay and Bcngai 
under the kind auspices of Government, but simply draw atten* 
tion to the real facts of the case. Let technical schools and colleges 
be founded in Calcutta and elsewhere by all means, bil! unless the rich 
upper classes and millionaires can be coaxed and persuaded to lay out 
money in the improvement of arts and rnanufacuirct^ it will not advance 
the country one whit. The millionaires and capitalists will not, per- 
haps, open their purse strings or rather their hoards and vaults till 
.actually compelled by legislation, as some of our over zealous social j 
I' cformers seek the aid of legislation for the abolition of infant m;ir- 
riages ! The two assumptions arc on a par and ato cijiially preposter- 
ous, because the chance of Government interfering in either case is 
absolutely nil.” 

» « 

At a Jubilee meeting held at Dacca, our well-kjown literateur Babu 
KalipraSANNA Ghosh made an eloquent speech, and his master, the ' 
Zemindar of Bhowal signed a munificent subscription of Rs. 2o,ac». • 


At Rangoon^they have voted half a lac of Rupees from tlio municipal 
fund, notwithstanding strenuous opposition from Mr. EiiERro:^ Ai.LEN. 


The new Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab University in succession to 
Mr. ElsmFe, C.S., is Mr. W. H. RattigaN, Barristcr-at-law, owiw of 

the Civil ami Military Gazette. 

• • 

• • • 

Rai Saligram ‘Sing Bahadoor, Post-Mtster-Gencral of the North- 
Western Provinces, having retired^ on pension,^ the vacancy has J|een 
filled up by the appointment of NJr. K. Jt Badsiiaii, C. S. In making 
this arrangement, the Government has been guided \fy the principle 
that the appointment should continue to he held by native of IndiiE 
There is, in consequence, much outcry, in the* Anglo-Indian press 
which the native press or at least a portion o^it, in its want of true 
political instinct, seems ready enough«to echo. 

The appointment of Colonel Elles as Adjutant-General of the ’Army 
has been approved by the Secretary of State. 
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Mr. J.'W. Nfii.i., c. s., Commissioner of the Jubbulporc Division, 
temporarily officiates as Chief Commissio^r of the Central Provinces, 
during the absence of Mr. CR 0 . 5 THWAiTBV*>^^ri? tern, successor, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, who haj>» joined the Public Service Commission. 
Mr. A. Mackenzie, Home Secretary, is marked for the permanent 
incumbency. 

• • • 

Archdeacon ATL.‘\y, after a service of twenty-one years, left this 
country on .Sunday. 

• c 
• • 

- Death is nnnoimtcd of Mr. Peter Rylands, M. P., the Liberal 
Unionist. He was distinguished for his sturdy advocacy of economy in 
expenditure. 

Thb* Maharajah of Cooch Debar has taken passage to England. 
He will be accompanied by the Maharani. Two of the late Keshub 
Chund*ER Sen’s sons accompany her. 

« • 

‘ . . * * 

Further Socialist Demonstrations are reported from London and 
Germany. 

• • . 

Ti^e Italian Ministry have resigned in consequence of their unpopu- 
larity from the Massowah catastrophe. 

• * 

General Boulancer’s demand of eighty-six millions of francs has 
been granted by the Chamber of Deputies. 


Sik Frederick Roberts arrived in Calcutta on Wednesday afternoon. 

» 

Lord Randolph Churchill has started for Algiers owing to ill- 
hcalth. 


The Government of India will contribute from Imperial revenues 
Rs. 55,000 for the construction of the Murree-Kohala road, the Panjab 
Government giving Ks. 80,000. 


The Steamer went ashore near Bimlipatam, but fortunately 

here was no loss of lives. 

* 

At the banquet jdven by the VCatiywar Chiefs to the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, Mr. MuncherjeeM. Bhaunucrke, the Bombay Agent 
of the Bhownugar U<irbar, in proposing the health of their Royal guests, 
said that their caieer in India was one unbroken tale of friendly feel- 
^ing and personal regard, by which they were soldering fast the cordial 
relations subsisting between England and India. 

• • 

As it were by way of shewing its contempt of the popular feeling on 
the subject of the ‘‘exodus,” the Government of India offices break up 
in Calcutta earlicM* this year than usual. They will be closed in Calcutta 
^on Saturday the iqih !#.ircli. And if they are similarly late in return- 
ing from Simla by a like period, about a month will have been added to 
the absence of the (government from the capital. 

♦ 4*# 

Even the Pope has been affiected by the war , mania. His Holiness 
haft sent a despatch recoininciKling the Gerinan Catholics in the Reichs- 
tag to support iht; Atiny Bill but without producing any impression 
on the Ultramontane paity. 

• 

• • * 

Mr. PaRNEI.L made a moderate speech in the dcb.ate on the Address, 

• in which he denied Uiat any disorder existed in tht>se plirts of Ireland 
where rents had been suitably” reduced, and added that autonomy and 
ntt repression was the remedy fur the crisis. j 

t . 

The total capital required for the Beryjal Nagpore Railway, including 
cost of the existing narrow-guage section, is 650 lacs, but only a portioi! 
of this sum will h^^c to be raised by (tovernment at once. 

♦ 

^ * * 

The Hooghly Bridge will be opened on the 21st instant. The original 
idea was to hold the ceremony in ^larcb, but it is now thought that 
the union of the two railways will be a fine Jubilee episode, and 
work is being vigorously pushed forward. The Viceroy will cross ^ihe 
bridge in the first train. 


^'hk* Russian Government intends to cut through the isthmus of 
Perekop by a canal. The canal will establish a direct route between 
the river Don, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, while three lines of 
railway will be brought into junction with it. 

•' 

^A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “An Old Servant of the Company” 
writes in the Ent^iishpttan as follows : — » 

“I think it will be acknowledged by all that India cannot afford to 
go on increasing its expenditure, and w# must see if it is not possible 
to reduce our expenses, both civil and milk.ary. In tli^ days of the 
East India Company there was no such difficulty felt, and we might, 
therefore, safely take a lesson from them, so also* might we do from 
iheir^servants. They never tho^ight it necessary to overwhelm the coun- 
try with compeiqionwallahs, with hydrocephalic -heads and knock 
kneed limbs', but sent out strong healthy English lads to become mas- 
ters of men and not spoiiters of disloyalty who would collapse at the 
first sign of danger to themselves. Such lads made no pretence of 
loving their Aryan brethren, while hating the country and doing their 
utmost to run home at every opportunity. The old servants of the 
Company came out knowing that the whole of their lives would pro- 
bably be spent out here, and that they were here for the purpose of 
being masters over a race which can be ruled only by physical force ; 

* they liked the country, were kind to the natives, and did not get mam- 
my sick every three years. But now ^hat do we see ? Go into aqy 
house, club, or any place of resort, and almost every person will be 
found conversing as to when leave will be due to A, when B is going 
home, or when C is going to retire. 

Such men spend their savings in England and do no good to the 
country, and the sooner India gets rid of them the belter it will be. 
Their pay, according to their own account, is never sufficient, the loss 
by exchange is a grievance, their leave is insufficient, and they have to 
serve much too long, w^ile a single summer in the plains injures their 
constitutions. ^ 

Now what we w.ant for India is men on smaller pay, on less furlough 
and sick leave, and 4his can onl^j be obtained by sending out young lads 
before they are old enough to appreciate the delights of English society 
or the pleasuics of Paris. They will then soon accustom themselves 
to the disagreeables of Indian life, find their pay sufficient, and take an 
interest in and a liking to the*country. I think we may safely compare 
Indian life to that of the sailor, and no one dreams of making a sailor 
out of a landsman of 20 years of age. , To love the life with all its 
discomforts it is necessary to commence as a lad, and thus we find that 
the sailor loves his life and ihiyks nothing of the hardships he endures, 
and so the young lad sent out here will soon forget his English com- 
forts and take kindly to our Indian discomforts. * 

As in the Civil Departments, so also in the Military Departments. 
The same drawbacks are found, caused solely by the circumstance of 
the ages of the officers being far beyond that which would reconcile 
them to an Indian career, and to remedy this we must revert again to 
an army recruited solely for India. 

I am afraid that I shall be taking up more space than you can spare, 
and so I will close my remarks bv mentioning briefly what changes 
seemed to me to be necessary if we are to confine ourselves within our 
income and do any good to the country. 

All distinc 4 ion between Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services to be 
abolished, and pay of former reduced. 

2. A local British army to be raised. 

3. Civil and Military Colleges to be established in India. 

4. The civil and military services to be recruited by nominees ap- 
pointed one-half by the Secretary of State and the other by the Vice- 
roy in India. 

5. Noninees to pass an entrance examiniflion, but not a com- 
petitive one. 

6. All nominees te be below the ages of i6‘ancl 18. 

7. All nominees to** join the Colleges of India. 

8 . 'Hie classes in the Colleges to be so constituted that all appoint- 
ments in the Public Service shall be filled solely from them, whether 
superior or inferior. 

9. Appointments to be made with reference to a fixed standard of 
examination and nt^ by competition, 

10. The Domination of natives to the Colleges not to .exceed ten 
per cent.” 

• • 

• • 

The Park Fire enquiry has resulted in the verdict, that the catastrophe 
was due to pure accident. The Fair Committee, however, are con- 
demned for their neglect to make sufficient arrangements for pre- 
venting the fire or for extinguishing it. 

# 

A Madras telegram says that the subscriptions in that city towards 
the Queen’s Jubilee amounted up to the end of last week to Rs. 70,00a 
After pointing out that the results in? Bombay and Calcutta are nothing 
in comparison, the Indian Daily News comes to the conclusion that 
^‘‘benighted” Madras, fhough certainly the least wealthy city, takes 
the lead, because unlike Bombay and Calcutta no grant has been voted 
by the Municipality, and voluntary effort has thus been left untram- 
melled. 

At a meeting of the leading Indian merchants of CalcuttJ^ held on the 
2nd instant, it was resolved that, with a view to foster th.e growth of 
trade and protect their common interests, they should organise an 
Association to be called the “National Chamber of Commerce, Ben- 
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The Tipperah fraud case has at last been concluded. The J*iry Aot 
being unanimous, the verdict of the majority was accepted, which was 
as follows : — 

“ Guilty against Kallyprosonno Dass, Lalla alias Hydaet Ali, and 
Romanath Mundle, on the charge of cheating by 6 to 3 ; unanimous 
verdi^it of not guilty against Hurro Narain Dass, Bhugwan Dass, and 
Dabee Lall on the charge of cheating, and guilty of abetment of the 
offence by 6 to 3. 

His Lordship laid that he could not take the verdict of the majority 
against Bhagwan Dass and Dabee Lall, on the charge of abetment, 
with which he did not agree, jnd they would have to retire. 

There beinff two previous convictions against Ilydaet Ali, his Lord- 
ship sentenced him to 7 years* rigoious imprisonment, Kallyprosonno 
Dass to 3 years’, Wurro Narain to 3 months’, and Ramanath Mundle 
to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment eac^. The other two prisoners were 
directed to be kept in jail pending a re-trial.” , 

Next day Bhugwan Das and Dabee Lai.l were discharged, without 
subjecting them to another trial. The Judge said that if he had been 
on the jury he would have given in a verdict of acquittal in favor of 
them, there being no evidence to connect them with the fraud. 

♦ 

« « 

Very satisfactory improvement in the health of the jail population of* 
Bengal appears to have taken place in the past year, the number of 
deaths being only 511 against 82*6 in 1885, while the average numbers 
of prisoners in the two years leinained about the same. The im- 
provement was most marked in the Alipore Jail where the mortality, 
with a larger jail population, fell from 109 to 44, and in the Hazari- 
bagh District and Central Jail and the Rajshahye District and Central 
Jail, where the decrease was respectively f|om 102 and 126 to 14 
and 57. There ,was indeed a slight decrease m the jail population of 
these two places, but that decrease was too smajl to be |akcn into 
account. * 

• ♦ > • 

pROl^a return lately published in \\\q Mark Lnnc Expi§ss, giving the 
relative number of persons engaged in industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits in some of the most important couqtries in the world, it is seen 
that Scotland stands at the head of theli^st as regards industries* with 
548 out of every 1,00 of her population so employed, while only 188 
are employed in agriculture. For England and Wales, the numbers 
arc 545 in indust^rics and 140 in agriculture ; for Switzerland, 419 and 
459; for Germany, 363 and 467; for France, 319 and 463; for the 
United States, 244 and 473 ; for Italy, 228 and 626 ; and for Austria, 
622 and 598. It will thus be seen that Italy has by far the largest 


• 

pro test.at ions of our desire to rule the country wisely, every branch of 
the public service, upon on# pretence or other, is made a preserve for 
Englishmen. Native y»uili’, includhig the Eurasian community, arc 
practically excluded, because their ’friends cannot possibly face the 
costly regulations, which require them to pa^s these ordeals in England. 
What person of common sense fails to sde, that however real may have 
been the necessity for European guidance in the est.ilishment of the 
Forest service, the need has now gone, and that it is in India itself 
that we should now recruit the service.^ without a thought of resorting 
to England for the purpose. The service has ceased to offer a career 
to English youth, and it is only to impose upon the mother-country, to 
keep up the pretence of such a career for its sons. The schools of 
^ihis city alone — such schools as the City College, the Doveton, .St. 
Xavier’s, the Missionary schorils, and others — are ^turning out eve^y 
year boys in large numbers, for whf>in all appointments in the Forest, 
Opium, Police, Land Seiilcmcnt, i’ost Office, Telegraph, Railway, and 
Account depaitmeins, sl/oiild be reserved.” 

’ , 

General Hancock succeeds Colonel Trevor as Public Works 
Secretary of the Government of India, Colonel Pemberton becoming 
Director General of Railways. • 

• • • . 

The rumours set afloat by a Calcutta contemporary regarding visits 
to Calcutta in the Jubilee season by the Nizam and other nattve rulers, 
are without foundation. 

* ^ 

Mr. A. P. MacDonnfj.l will be confirmed as Home Secretary! on 
Mr. Mac kenzie’s promotion to the Central Provinces. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Justice Oldkield, father of the Civil Service, Syed 

MaiIiMOOD is expected to succeed to the vacancy in the High Court. 

# 

* * 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Accountant-General, Bengal, will probably act 
as Coniroller-Gencral, daring Mr. Gay’s leave, Mr. R. Logan filling 
the vacancy thus caused. ' * 

|*HE Budget is likely to come out by about the 25th proximo. 

♦*# 

There will be no changes, it is said, in the rates of the ihcome Tax 
during the next year. 

• t 

Syed Lootf Ali Khan, C. I. E., has given Rs. 5,000 to the Countess 

of Duffei in’s Fund. • " 

• 

• • 

Mr. Gosc’HEN has at last been elected for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by an overwhelming majoriiy. Mr. Haysman, Radical can- 


proportion of her population employed in agriculture. 

It is simply discreditable to the European Bar of Bombay that they 
have declined to accept Shamrao’s brief in the Cambay Scandal case. 
He is now repiescntcd by Mes.srs. Tayabji and PHEROZSHAW 
MkhA. Mr.' Wn.soN is defended by Mr. Inveriarty whose cross- 
examination of the complainant seems to have been aimed at making 
out that the charge wts brought by the Dewan to intimidate Mr 
Wii.sON ^ the prosecution of his enquiry into the Dewan’s ad- 
ministration or by Nvay of neutralising the effects of any unfavorable 
report which he might make. 

*** 

The Stafesman condemns with its usual manliness the approaching 
competitive examination in London for the Iiidi^i Forest Service. 
Without .being sufficiently attractive to English youth, thiS sert ice is 
practically closed against the natives of this country. Our contem- 
porary says 

“Under this shameless Cooper’s Hill fraud the boys’ friends are in- 
duced to spend £2^0 a year, for seven or eight years, upon his educa- 
tion, to procure for him llie chance of'spcncling his life in the jungles 
of India, upon a salary of jCi8o a year rising to £700. An English 
boy who has been under good tuition from 9 to 15 years of age, is well 
fitted to bt lome an apprentice in any profession or business whatever, 
while if his friemis have £2,000 at their command to give him ‘a start 
in life,’ they can place him with the greatest ease, in circumstances in 
which he may secure a junior partnership in the firm that has educated 
him, at the vt*ry same age at which tlfe victimized candidate for a life 
in the jungles, \s offered the magnificent salary of ;£i7o a year. Cooper’s 
Hill is a fraud upon both nations, while it is kept«up at indefinite cost 
to the people of this country, who have'Already been made to pay well 
on to half-a-million’ sterling, for its firandation. It is necessary to 
speak plainly upon this subject. There is n9r»reason whatever, why the 
Government should not have a large forest school in India itself, for 
training native youth for the w^lusive filling of these jungle appoint- 
ments. It may be, and no cjAbt is, dcbirable to have two or three 
highly-qualified men of EuJBean training, at the head of every pro- 
vincial bran<^ll of the^service^ut that exhausts absolutely the need for 
European offi'cers. And in a very few years’ time, even l/tai need will 
disappear, India herself producing a school of Forest officers, second 
to none in the world. The simple truth is that in the midst of endless 


didaic, only polled 1,545 voles against Mr. Goschen’s 5|703. 

♦ 

♦ * 

We extract a passage from Sir Charles Ai rciiis^N’.s speech at the 
Lahore Jubilee meeting : — 

“What England purchased for licisolf bv renturif's of political stnig- ur 
glc- what siie attained by slow and paiieni gi on tli- blie h.is giv(;n all 
with ungrudging hand. She ha-, placed India in all ilial icgards 
serin ity of life and person and propi rty, c'i|tia!ity bf'i'oic iln* law, per- 
sonal lieedoni, hbetly of conscience, .and lii)city of s',)C(m h, in :i posi- 
tion far ahead of many of the oldest Gov enimcnis in Emopu.” 

* * * ^ 

A correspondent of a contempor.n y says that Ihere is growing on 

the Reeks Tea Estate a' banyan tree the hiauclicb of which cover scvei^ 
and a quarter acres. 

% 

* *■ 

As if not to be behind the nether woild^in celebrating the Jubilee, the 
sky has sent firth a new comet, whicli is e\})eLl('d to bee n, - very, 
brilliant during the yeqr with a tail of two degrees long. It has been 
christened the Jubilee Comet. 1 

The Pioneer says 

“ A Calcufta contemporary, learning from a hi'^h sonrec at Home, 
that there will be a second distribution of li inom-. i . In ha on June 
20th, says that ‘A stimulus to the donations of mon^y on beha.' of the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and other Jubilftc mein nials wi'l thus pro- 
bably be supplied by the knowledge that the^ood deedi vvid not come • 
loo late foj- recognition ; ’ ” 

Whereupon the Allahabad paper aclTls ^ 

• “We all know that the offeritigsjto the Gountess of Diiffcrin’s Fund 
an*i Ollier Jubilee memorials are to be piiicly sp ont.aneoiis, and that 
the Queen’s honours are never sold. Did we nor kriow^iliis, we mij^ht 
ihink ih.u our Calcutta contemporary was inviiiftg wealihy natives 
geneialiy to invest their money boldly, because the yiarket for honours 
will be open until June 20lb. ” 

* 

Baboos Prasanna Kumar MiTTER,tSURjYA Kumar CriAUDHURr, and 
Mr. W. J, Knight have passed the Clerkship Examination in the 
higher division. 
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T he notorious Wolf has ^one to the shores oAhc Bosphorus and is 
. prowling about the Sick Man. By the last accounts, he has had a 
sight of the latter. We wonder how the dying fellow looked at his 
unwelcome visitor, whose mouth doubtless watered as he beheld the 
shrivelled up anatomy. Negociations will now be opened. His Wolfship 
has no objection, we believe, to spare the skeleton provided he get a 
limb or so to devour just now. The birds and beasts of prey of the^j 
Cpntincnt have of ^course their eye on the great carcase. But for 
mutual jealousyi they would have hastened the day and even completed 
the doom. • 


We consider it a misi 


. « I gentlemen uni 

f^e on the part of thosejfesponsiUiftJlilMt^^ 

.iri ' TTi. ' ^ 


lee arrangements ij^^ 01 cutt^< 4 ffiKr the ^icwe^m ^ulc onihe night of 
the 1 7th* instant tdCs in the native qmirj^cr of the Town at A late hour.. 


the Viceregal cortege passes, tcnHo one the lights will go 
AOt possible to induce people to put off lighting till a 
They have no^ the ^iatienoe to wait on* such, occasions, a^uldf 
. 4 he(efqre have been well if the Viceregal pfocession had been so 
ordered as to pass the native quarter first and the gas-lit parts of 
the^own afterwards. ^ 


native dyer’s workshop. Everything, however, was made up by the 
pretty little brunettes in rich brocaded or richly parti«colored garments. 
They sang and played decently well too, but the music was rather 
in the connection. “Silvery Waves” and “I built a Bridge of 
Fancies ” are an absurdity on the banks of— the municipal tank in Corn- 
wallis Square. It is something far worse. To train Sriinatis CkoSAL 
a*nd Chose to sing and execute on the piano European songs, is to raise 
rare hot-house roses at the public expense, as well as 'to sow the seeds 
of denationalization deep. 


From personal knowledge of the state of water-supply in the country, 
we ar^ in a position to heartjjy second Major GUPtA’s suggestion 
which we have noticed elsewhere. The older generation of Indian 
gentlemen unde rstoo d value of 


the'mdre op'mmda shap^ 

show iifelf, fusdi as a consequent^ we m cptmtiy' dbb^^^^ 
This quarter jSill be illuminated >ith oil lamps, and ''actordiag* to^ )|pletll||did tanki^ 

our custom, the lighting wiircoiiimence at dusk, so that jby ^ titqf •' But tania'ard- 

:tA. ■ ■ U-l 




The word seems to hat^e been passed for the gradual -withdrawal of 
Gdvernmept connection with higher education|*'^he Governmei^ of 
Bombay has already transferred the ^eccan and Ahmedabad jE^Beges 
to private management. In Bdhgal, the sam^ ijfifh has ' heflliiken |ie^| 
Midnapore and Berhampore Colleges, and threatens to overtake othei| 
atnodj^^t date. The Governor-General in Council, in approving 
the action Of the Bengal Government in regard to the Midni^ire ai^ 
Berhampore Colleges, has expressed his tr\|it that at no fa distant 
period, and without detriment to the true interests of highei literary 
education, the same policy may be carried out still further. 


The girls of the Calcutta Bethune School had their red-letter day this 
week when the Countess of Duflferin came and handed them their 
annual prizes. The ceremon); was an interesting one, and a respectable 
gathering of ladles and gentlemen, Europe.an and native, witnessed 
the proceedings. The musical performances of the students, in their 
g»iy dresses and with their gracefiil deportment, particularly enlivened 
the scene. The centre of attraction was a grand-daughter of Babu 

• Debkndra Nath Tacorf, Miss Sarat.a Ghosal, daughter of Mr. 
Janaki' Ghosal. From the report which was read by Mr. M. GHOSH, 
it appears that the pupils number 128, of whom sixteen were above 
the age of fourteen, and seven above ten and below fourteen. 
Two ladies have again graduated in Arts, and, for the first time, a 
wative Ihdy, Miss Kamini Sen, has taken honors in Sanskrit. Not the 
least interesting feafure of the institution is the fact that it is under 
4 he superintendence of a native lady, herself an cx-student of the 
institution, Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, who has filled the post of 
Lady Superintendent in succoision ta European ladies, to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. The Chief Justice, ^Sir COMfcjR Pethlram, 
made an appropriate speech at the con’clusion of the proceedings, in 
which he laid great stress on the progress of liberal ideas amongst 
the native cornmunity which the! success of the school testified. 

^The arrangements were bad. The profane vulgar were forced to 
desceu^ from their vehicles and take an unswept route to the b.all, 
along, but apart from, the reserved path for gojs atvd friends. The 
Comchiltec-wallahs were Ibitering at the head of the stairs outside 

• the main entrance to the hull, but, with the exception of the Hon’ble 
^AND Mohan Bose, no body S(;eined to care how the inViied Wlere 
to get their seats or whethcMhey wjre to gerj;hem at all. T^fa Secre-^ 
tary of coursb never noticeftmy bo^y under a Chief Justice.’’ It’^as 
some comfprt t(f ordinary hurnanity to see the Puisnes reduced to the 
pass-of,it6nrProtestant and pedagogues and Baboos who have 
not seen the world,* changing places from pillar to post, and uneasy 
everywhere from fear of being, turned out. The place was decorated 
of course— in the barbaric Western lisshion, with not only living plants 
an<ji shrubs in the intelior of the house but al^o red and blu/ flags 
againfijlibe white inner walls, disposed like pieces of clqth in front of a 




;ed> their cb^dition being a iob 
The jjfdrkW reclaiming them Ijsene < _ ^ 

at obstacle is tiie fact ofjjbese t^its being, oiken the Joinif^ 
of partners, some of w^m too ill off fo contribute their 

quota to the expenditure required . The religious and benevolent Senti- 
ments which lef the earlier generations to excavate fqnks for public 
benefit, have also lost thgir ascendaticy. The present geijbration of our 
countrymen have to sptfnd money In a number of wa^fs which had no 
qjdstence in|thc good old days. J'he consequence of ail this is that 
^heSe bid ;anks^arc suffdVfc^p ^row wo*rse and worse and tOi'Acattar 
i£eir |lois^pus ikuences arouhid ' Excepting the riparian 
general state sjthe cotffgry ii> regard ^d;water-supply,* is.a j 
The law invests Municfpal Commisotonera and membrf 
Boards with power to deal with the subject, but itHbs muSiliii|j|^stlOfx 
of ml|tiey as of law. The exis^jng law also iV -more hono^ in the 
breach than the observance. The local authorities are not affluent 
enougK to undertake the work of acclamation themselves, nor are they 
strong enough to use their legal powers to compel? grWate proprietors 
to do it. The legal procedure is also not very ejear brat any rate not 
generally well-understood. The evil, however, has grown to a height 
which imperatively demands early attention. Much improvement has 
of late been done in this dircctioa in Calcutta by obliterating foetid 
tanks. Similar measures should be attempted in the country, but here, 
in the absence of an organized water-supply ijce that of Calcutta, 
systematic excavation of new tanks should go hand in hand with 
the work of obliteration. Ijr. Gupta has done his duty in drawing 
attention to the matter, and the Jubilee Funds; might well be taken 
advantage of for doing something systematic fn supplying a crying 
want. But what with the inchoate proposals technical education, 
and other demands ujion the Jubilee Funds for ephemeral or ostentatious 
objects of no real beneficence to the people, there is little hope that 
this will be done. But an organized effort to cope with ’^he evil can no 
longer be delayed with safety to the population. are deliberately 
of opinion that it is a matter in which the Governmenf should inter- 
vene. It should blthcr define the existing law, or proceed to fresh 
legislation on the subject. The Sanitary Department or the local 
authorities, should be made to feel sure of their groupd. If any legis- 
lation were necessary, Dr. Sircar’s appointment to the Council would 
prove very opportune. 


In this connection, we may mention as a good example to the wealthy , 
of the country, that Nawab AHSANpoLLA of Dacca ^has resolved to A 
devote the nuzzars recently received from his rayyets^ in digging tatjfk^ 
and in other works of public utility, adding to those sums large donations 
from himself. . About Rs. 25,000 *will be spent in thil manner in the 
several mehals^ of his estate. \ 


Mr. AitCOT Dhancuttv >^!^eluar, one of the Madras Delegates to 
the National Congress, hewing on his retbtn of thb Park Fire catas- 
trephe, forwarded to the Govefiiment of Rs,j^2,qw. 

Raja Surjakant Acharjea CHOWDsf^of Mukts|acha has made a 
donation .of Rs. 50^000 for a memorial at virtnjt of hia 

late and of loyalty to his Soveretgik . f. 
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RAJAH Sir SOURINDRO MOHUN Tagore, Kt., has hit upon% most 
characteristic manner rf celebrating the Jubilee— appropriate enough to 
the occasion and in keeping with his character as a Doctor of Music. 
He will distribute .f’rdJ/Zj ten thousand copies of his own adaptation 
of the^National Anthem with the portrait of Her Majesty. 


We reproduce the following appreciative notice from the Planter!^ 
Gazette 

“ Since that straight and honourable Bengalee sportsman, Kumar 
Indra Chandra Singh, left off racing, we have not had the pleasure of 
welcoming native gentlemen of good birth and position in Lower 
India to the Jurf, but one notable addiAjn during the past year fH that 
of Baboo jAgendranauth Mullick, who, although not owner of a large 
string, has commanded public respect from the consistent and straight 
manner he has always run his good horse Sir Grcville, over whom a 
fortune could have been made by merely backing him for a place. We 
are glad to see the Calcutta Turf Club have elected our sporting friend 
an honorary member of their body, and heartily congratulate him on 
the deservedly high compliment thus accorded him. Mr. Mullick’s* 
colours will be well repsesented»next year, as he has asked Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, of Yarraberb, Melbourne, to select him a couple of maiden 
horses at the coming Melbourne March sales, and such a good judge is 
certain to purchase nothing that is not real jam.” 

Babu JOGENDRA Nath is representative of the well-known Calcutta 
house of the Mullicks and is now, we believe, about the only native 
gentleman here who lives in style. We only \Sish he will live to enjoy 
his advantages for a long, long time. 


The India Club will give a steamer party* in celebration of the Jubilee. 
They will go as far as the Hooghly Bridge— not the Rialto of our 
Venice, connecting the Metropolis with the Surrey side, for that would 
be no greater adventure than a journey from the blue bed to the brown, 
but the new Bridge at Hooghly and return by $ ‘O’clock, in time for the 
fireworks. * 


We congratulate Babu Radhikaprasanna Mookerjee, on the flat- 
tering testimony to his merits contained in the Government Resolu- 
tion on last year’s education report. 


We learn that the death of the lalfe Government Translator will not 
be allowed to pass away without any demonstration at all. Where 
so many memorials are raised to nobodics or nobodies-in-particular, 
it were a poor compliment to the understanding of Bengal and, above 
all, to the sincerity of the numerous friends of the deceased, if no 
public recognition of some sort were attempted of the modest but 
solid worth of Babu Rajkisskn Mookerjee. Accordingly, a requisi- 
tion signed by -Babiif Hankim Chunukr Chatterjee, Ciiunder 
Nath B^)SE, and Govind Lal ^Durr, is in circijlation inviting a pub- 
lic meeting at the Savitri Library, 18, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta, 
to-morrow, Sunday, the 13th instant, at 4 O’clock, to express the sense 
of loss of the CQMtmiinity. We hope to see a large gathering of literary 
men and of men interested in the literature and progress of Bengal. , 


In forwarding to the Government of Bengal a letter from his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and a telegram from the Secretary of 
Stale* inviting subscriptions in India for the Imperial Institute in 
London, proposed to be erected as a permanent memorial of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, the Government of India writes : — 

“ In forwarding for the information of his Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor a copy of a telegram from the Secretary of State, 1 am 
directed by his Excellency the Governor-General in Council to request 
that, as it is advisable that the Imperial Institute to be founded in 
London in commemoration of her Majesty’s Jubilee should not be ex- 
cluded from the attention of the Indian comrrhmiiics which are now, 
rapidly maturing their plans for the celebration of that event, the wishes 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales may be communicated in 
anticipation of the Secretary of State’s despatch, both to all Committees 
formed for jthc purposes of the Jubilee, and to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the. Municipal and Local Boards, and other influential bodies. 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council observes that the Im- 
perial Institute, inasmuch as it is designed to increase the demand for 
Indian produce and manufactures by bringing them to the notice of 


consumers, and thus to call into requisition improved processes and 
methods of supply, is not ij^fct^nect^d with the promotion of industrial 
education in India, anej may suitably find a place beside the local 
means of technical instruction among th^ permanent objects to which 
the larger communities are proposing to devote their subscribed funds. 
I am to request, therefore, that you will move his Honor to adopt early 
measures to make knpwn to all classesgof the community the wishes of 
his Royal Highness and the objects of the Institution as explained in 
the report of the Committee, and to take into consideration the 
formation of local Committees with a view to further action forgiving 
them effect,” • 

This call reminds one of carrying coals to Newcastle. TCngland, with 
her overflowing riches, should rather give poor India out of her abun- 
dance than takev That natural course has, however, been reversed in 
too many cases. Has not India paid for England’s wars, anfl her 
peaceful Missions, and her palaces and her colleges ? Be that as it 
may, the appeal comes rather late. The field is not only ‘occupied 
but the Local and Central Funds have already confjjienced to be 
drawn upon for purposes of the celebration which is at hand. Not a 
few subscriptions have also been made for specific local and provin- 
cial objects, and the more munificent ones are in this category. We 
fear an endeavour wili be fnade to •divert them paryally to this new 
channel, and the conse‘nt of the subscribers themselves may, fo;; atight 
we know, be obtained. The awkwardness of the situation, however, 
remains. The Central Committec^at Calcutta have, therefore, taken 
what is perhaps the i»oly course open to them in issuing a rider to 
their original appeal for subscriptions, asking subscribers to mention 
if they wish any part or the whole of their subscriptions to go to 4he 
London Institute. 


The proceedings of the Rungpore meeting for concerting measures for 
the celebration of the Jubilee, seem to be typical of our district meet- 
ings. Official influence was apparently exerted to get the funds raised 
at the district headquarters, to be spent for the improvement of Raj- 
shahye, the headquarters of the division, but a vigorous {potest was made 
against the proposal by Babu Mahima Ranjan RgY, Rai Babadoor, 
of Kakina, who said that as there were so many Rajas and big Zemin-’^ 
dars in the Rajshahye district, the Rungpore subscriptions should be 
chiefly spent for the benefit of Rungpore. Babu Mahima RanjaN 
gave expression to the general sentiment as to the expenditure of 
these Jubilee Funds, but what small chance there is ff that sentiment 
being conformed to, will appear from wh it the district Magistrate, 
Mr. Newberry, mentioned after the close of thoimeeting, of his 
having received appeals for subscriptions for the London Institute, 
Lady Dufferin’s Fund, and some Orphanages in the N. W. P. This-^ 
quiet announcement, though it does not appear to have atti r'icted the 
attention of the meeting, was a strange sequel to the sturdy Zemindar’s 
protesragainst the claims of Rajshahye. 


Meetings are being held in all parts and at all towns and municipali- 
ties, and by all public bodies, to devise the best means for celebrating 
the Queen’s Jubilee. They all have the same unvarying character fn^n 
end to end of the land. All are marked by loyally, which has a tend- 
ency to effusiveness. There is also a ‘good deal of sameness in the 
treatment ofi the quesHon, if not also in the forms of celebration de- 
termined upon. Following in the wake of the Viceroy, the people are 
invited to testify their loyalty and to jubilate on the a^ipointed day by 
dluminating their houses. An address to Her Majesty is voted, as also 
fiicwoiks for the evening of the day of Jubilee. Technical educapon 
being in fashion, the promoters of loyalty in Calcutta and other places 
have set their^ieart# on a technical college, by way of a permanent 
memorial of the event. Other towns havd other pressing needs which 
they would supply by this opportunity, T<» raise funds for those pur- 
poses, 4i subscription is opened. tMany municipalities have o%red 
grants. So far so good or tolerajjle, bu^ it would have been better 
had it been kept free from officiatism. The evil, however, was begun at 
the Headquarters in the capital, and now at every prjvincial centre or 
country capital, the officers of Government are too much mixed up with 
the movement. Everywhere almost, the chair is tSken by a stipendiary 
magistrate usually belonging to the Civil Service. 
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At Molufferpore, notwithstanAng that tha meeting was held on a 
Sunday (the 30th January) Mr. H. HOUM<>»OD, the Joint-Magistrate, 
attended, and not only took the'chair burmhred the ist Resolution, 
to wit — • 

“ That the completion of tfte first half century of Her Majesty’s 
memorable, beneficent, and glorious reign be celebrated in this town 
by all classes and sections of t|je community in a manner worthy of 
‘ the occasion.” 

It was carried as a matter of course. But what docs it mean ? The 
completion of the half century of Her Majesty’s reign is to be ccle-« 
brated, but is the h|lf century completed? The Queen having ascend- 
ed the throne in June 1837, there are yet about five months wanting to 
make fifty years. This completion of time by anticipation, however 
foolish, is rather a common absurdity in the prAent occasion. Yet an 
official of the standing of a Joint- Magistrate might be expected to steer 
clear of it. Mr. Holmwood ought to have known, and have apprised 
the Mozitffcrporites that we are passing through the Fiftieth Year of 
the Reign, thalrat one time it was proposed to have the celebration on 
the completion of the fortyninth year, but finally the middle of this 
February f past the first half of the fiftieth twelvemonth of the Vic- 
torean era, the Jubilee for India was fixed. The day for England is 
different, the 20t|i Jun? having becyn appointed, when the Fiftieth Year 
will be completed By the terms of their First* Resolution, it would 
seem tfiat the people of Mozufferpore would postpone their to the 
end of June next, and were preparing betimes for a proper demonstra- 
tion on that date. But is Mozufferpore so wedded to logic and fond of 
form as to go behind the Viceroy and depart from the Indian con- 
sensus ? 

% 


Sir Rivers Thompson has given an agreeable surprise to his detract- 
tors by his two last appointments to the Bengal Council. While every 
body was looking out for the elevation of some Lahoree Mull or 
Baidyanathjee Manna, or some such hanger on, or tuft-hunter, the 
last Uaseiti announced the appointment of a brace of Pandits. 
One of the two is the accomplished head of the Education 
Department in Bengal, while the other is the head of the practical 
votaries of science among the people. By the appointment 
of Mr. Croft and Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, some justice 
has at last been done to the claims of the education depart- 
ment, which had hitherto be^n almost systematically excluded from 
the legislature. Babu Bhudev Mookekjee was the only represen- 
tative of the department ever called to the Council, but it was only 
an exception which •more forcibly proved the rule. The selections 
have been practically confined to lawyers and executive oilicials, edu- 
’<ationists and mere scholars being probably considered to be men of a 
world of their own, with little or no familiarity with the woik-a-day 
world. That to such men the practical affairs of life are often a sealed 
book, or any rate arc uncongenial pursuits, can scarcely be doubted. 
The principle has therefore been everywhere the same, in this country 
as in Europe— to confine the selections for the legislature to men of 
Ji>usiness professions, tfut the modern world has familiarized us with 
many striking changes, and it has of late come to be realized that 
lawyers and admirisiraiive officers should not after all retain their 
monopoly of legislative functions. - In the .continent of Europe as well 
as in England, men from the purely learned ly^fcssions* have been 
fofind quite equal to the affairs of practical life, and if, as we think, the 
appointments of Croft and Dr. Sircar have been made in re- 
cognition of this n^vv idea, we believe their individual aptitudes and 
business capacities will do justice to the choice. As regard^ the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Sircar, his versatile talents are in requisition on 
various platforms and in more than one sphere. • • 

Appoinimenis to the Coifncil have often been regarded in the 
light of a mere social honer, and ambitious natives are therefore 
foui^ to pester high pfficials for thU distinction, without havkg any 
other qualification than their'* posjtiop in society, or, more us lally, 
their capacity for blarney. Ornamental members of this kind have aU 
ready brought the^ffice of a legislator into contempt. None, we think, 
should aspire to that office who cannot hold their own in a debate 
wjth the English menfoers. It is not enough, in a genial way, to know 
the language of the Council, bu/ the native member should catch 
the shades of thought and be familiar with the niceties of lan- 
guage. This ought cert&inly to be-the rule of the Chambers of the 
three Presidencies, where only such men are to be had in sufficient 


nifhibefs for selection. And yet, iVom the foundation of the Bengal 
Council, few such men have been appointed. In this view of the ques- 
tion, Dr. Sircar is an acquisition to the Council, and if he can spare 
time from his numerous avocations, he may do useful work. He is sure 
to leave some good speeches on record. ^ 


Although we were late in the field with our programme, we are 
glad to find that the Jubilee Committee have listened favorably to it, so 
far as to vote a grant of Rs. 150 to each Ward of the towh towards the 
expenses of street musical processions. ^ 

• 

Babu Jadulal Mullick gives an Evening Party at his house, on Mon- 
day next, in honor of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Lady 
Rivers Thompson. 
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THE N. W. P. POSTMASTER-GENERAL- 
SHIP AND THE PRESS. 

T he more aristoaratic of Indian journals, as being 
supported by it, are tlje oreans of the Civil Service. 
Since there have come to be Civilians and Civilians 
of all the hues of the rainbow, they are found to b^ 
partial only to Piuropeams. Just now they are not at 
all thankful to Government for giving the post ( in 
every sense) of Rai Saligram to a member of the 
Civil Service, merely because the native still remains. 
Therein lurks the sting. All the felicity of the 
change from Uncovenanted to Covenanted is lost in 
the survival of the element of justice to natives. 
Hence the howl set up by Englishman and swelled 
by other lungs in the Anglo-Indian Press — the loud 
and bitter howl, as, with a rare felicity of epithet, 
the Pioneer calls it. The Pioneer too, after all, 
swells the phorus. The Allahabad journal has fallen 
on evil days. It evidently does not enjoy the same 
exclusive patronage of the Government that it did in 
the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. Indeed, as Lord. 
Dufferin assured the public long since, if the public 
were not suspicious of the utterances* of a statesman, 
who had long been in diplomatic service, there is no 
official connection properly cdlled. But the tradition 
remains, and our contemporary is in no hurry to break 
with a beneficial superstition. Besides, thpre are in- 
djvidu.al and .social connections independent of Gov- 
ernment, and these are almost as useful as, and some- 
times moPc useful than, a direct contract. This state 
of mixed relation is not conducive to firmness of 
touch. It discovers itself in our contemporary in a 
want of clearness of tone, an absence of policy. The 
Pioneer blows hot and cold. Unstatesmanlike as a 
rule, it is wi.se by exception. Habitually unjust and 
scornful to the people, it is 'occasionally charmingly 
liberal. Always loyal to the powers that be, it ha.s. 
occasionally surprised the vvorld by the boldness of its 
attitude on this question, its animus against the people 
has clashed with its courtierly instincts. In the same 
breath, it defends and denounces. Or rather, it per- 
forms its old role of explaining the Government 
measure and then demonstrates its new freedom by 
railing at gubernatorial folly. 

Under any circumstances, the Pioneer’s- hostility 
to a native’s appointment to a good place, can never 
be a matter for surprise. On this subject, there is 
little to choose between the Allahabad and the Cal- 
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cutta organ of British pretensions. The same sp^it 
of exclusiveness of a dominant class makes the whole 
Anglo-Indian Press kin. But what shall we say of the 
opposition of the Native Press! It not only proves 
with how little wisdom many of our journals are con- 
ducted, but also that the Government have lost touch 
of the indigenous press. The Hindoo Patriot, which 
formerly boasted of being the interpreter of Govern- 
ment to the people.has committed the egregious 
blunder of so far misunderstanding the measure as to 
denounce it as a* disgraceful arrangement. The Indian 
spectator is notjiing so severe, yet it equally misses the 
drift of the arrangement. One would Have thought 
that that drift was obvious. The Indian Echo, 
which too dislikes the appointment, is unable to un- 
derstand it without imagining the Govei^ment of Sir 
Alfred Lyall in the act of soliloquising thus — 
“ Well, if the Postmaster-Generalship must be given 
to an Indian, let it be given to an Indian Civilian,” 
much as the Begum of Bhopal may be supposed to 
have thought within herself. If I must accept a 
ruler of my state in place of my dismissed husband, 
let me have a European. “ And this is what we 
strongly object to as a matter of principle,” cries our 
contemporary. But our good brother fights a chi- 
mera of his own creation. There is,, indeed, no prin- 
ciple at all in the policy ^attr^uted to. Government, 
as if on purpose to have a little military practice. If 
there was no body in the department or the Pro- 
vince to fill the post, what earthly reason is there for 
the Government of Upper India to go to another Local 
Government to borrow an officer ? If the search 
were made for a European, the.thing might be differ- 
ent, for then the lucky man might be somebody’s 
somebody. But Mr. Badshaii might be a Bashaw, or, 
for that matter, a very Badshah, for anything that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. Provinces cared. 
He cannot be Sir Alfred’s nephew, and it is not 
suggested that he is a friend or protege. And what 
is true in respect of one Eufopean, is true of every 
other European. From the way in whiph these 
leading native journals speak, it would seem as if judg- 
ment had fled to brutish beasts and men had lost their 
reason — particularly the English men who rule the 
East. But the matter was not in the hands of the 
N. W. P. Government, so the whole speculation is 
useless. • . 

Right or wrong,the whble thing wa^ the doing of 
the Government of India, which must accordingly 
receive the praise or the blame. On the Pioneer's 
own showing, it is far from a blameworthy tran.saction. 
Nay, accepting the facts given from the first by our 
contemp6rary, without its opinion as subsequently 
expressed, the appointment, singular as it undoubt- 
edly looks, as a singularly just move, is worthy of the 
Queen- Empress’ Government and appropriate to 
the hour. ’ On the 5th instant, the Allahabad paper 
wrote ; — 

‘‘ Mr. Kavasjee Jamasjee Badshah, C.S., an Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector in the Lower Provinces, will be appointed Postmaster-Gener- 
al of the ‘North-West and Oudh when Rai Salig Ram retires. It is 
understood to be the desire of the Government to keep one of these 
posts for a native of India. No qualified otlicer H;ould be found in the 
Office of the Director-General, whilst inquiry in these and other pro- 
vinces has apparently failed to furnish a competent man of Indian 
parentage outside the ranks of the Civil Service. The fact that Mr. 
Badshah happens to be in the ranks of the Civil Service was merely an 
incident, we are told, the desideratum being that the nominee should 
be a native of this country. Mr. Dillon, Controller-General of the Post 
Office Accounts, whose name had been approvingly quoted in conncc- 

)a with the appointment, must apparently bide his time. But his 


opporrunity may come when the Postmaster-General of the Punjab 
retires, as. we believe he wil^ do before long. Mr. Badshah takes 
the post on Rs. i,ioo, ri^n(^ increments of Rs. loo to Rs. 1,500, 
which is its minimum pay as hithertotixed ; after which, we presume, 
his pay will follow the ordinary course.” ^ • 

Since then, our contemporary has shown its vexa- 
tion at the appointment. Under the guise of ridicuh 
ing the outcry against Governftient, it has joined in 
the chorus. As it has not modified its statement, 
it!| mere sentiment or opinion counts for nothing. 
We only regret that our native contemporaries should 
have bungled in such a simple case. The facts have’ 
not been questioned,* and are, we believe, indisputa- 
ble. For, so far as •we have been able to ascertain, 
the Government had considerable difficulty in carry- 
ing out their determination to preserve the N. W. P. 
Postmaster-Generalship for the natives. The whole 
Department, from the Director-General down teethe 
Smallest Uncovenanted Christian, had apparently 
vowed, and Bengal and Upper India had appafently 
leagued, Co prevent a native succeeding to Rai Salig- 
ram’s office. They all protested that there was no 
such native. Saligram himself was no good ; bqt if 
he was regarded a success, then he was the sole ex- 
ception that proved the rule. On the supposition 
that this was due to a natural sympathy for Mr. 
Dillon, it was explained that that officer’s merits 
would soon find their opportunity for reward in the 
vacancy expected in the Panjab. Stijl, not one 
among the numerous higher native officers in the 
Department — among those who have assisted 
in organising the system, and bringing it up to 
its high efficiency, who have carried the Post 
to the heart of the forest and beyond the sea and to 
barbarian tribes, who have familiarised the people 
with it and made it the most successful of British in- 
stitutions in the East, not one could be found, 'or at 
rate would be named by the official heads and depart- 
mental chiefs. We can imagine the deirisive scepti- 
cism with which Lord Dufferin, and his colleagues 
received such reports. But there was no Jielp for it. 
The Government, as such, had no personal know- 
ledge, and even if they had, they could* not act ^over 
the heads of the responsible chiefs of departments. 
Almost any other administration would have given up 
the game in despair. Some of the best intentioned 
rulers have succumbed under obstacles far less over- 
whelming. The present administration has, in this 
instance, at once shown its zeal to serve the people 
and its skill. One of the highest offi(»es in the state 
having once come to the natives, was again being lost. 
After reversion to the Europeans, it would have beed 
difficult to recover it. It is no more irrational to ap- 
point Mr. .Badshah to the Post Office than it was to 
appoint Mr. Kiscii or-Mr. Grimley, or to send Mr# 
Badshaii from the Lower to the Upper Provinces 
than it was to bring up Mr. James from? Bombay to 
Bengal, .but if it is an absurdity, in any degree, 
it was the only way to effect a necessary aiUl 
desirable object# It is somewhat of an anomaly, no 
doubt, but an unavoidable anomaly. After all, it is a 
temporary shift. It is an arrangement expressly of ^ 
short c'furation. It is merely a devise to keep tjie 
place warm for an efficient, native. The Government 
oT India have shown at once great courage *as honesty 
of purpose as well as considerable ingenuity, by its 
adoption. ^ ^ 

And then to be abused for it, by the very people 
they serve ! 
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AN OFFICIAL PRINCE ON THE GLORY 
OF POVpI.<TY. 

It is the fashion now to* dissuade our educated youth 
from the pursuit <5f jervicc under the State. That 
pursuit is condemned as ignoble, and they are told 
to seek fresh fields and pastures new. Independent* 
callings are held up* to their admiration as alone 
worthy of adoption. Agriculture, the fine or me- 
chanical arts, trade, manufactures and commerce are 
all pointed out as paths to opulence, or at any rate 
"means of an honorable livelihood. But, above all, they 
must never look to the public service with a longing 
eye. They must not poach on a ^preserve set apart 
fqr their foreign' benefactors. The virtue of inde- 
pendence is enjoined on us in words, mild or stern, 
through advice or expostulation, by persuasion, or 
ridigule, feut the object is ever the same, — to keep us 
from stretching forth^ our hand for the loaves and 
fishes'^of the public service. 

It was reserved, however, for the Vice-Chancellor 
of a University to attempt a higher flight in this line. 
Dr.. Huntkk actually exhorts the graduates to starve 
as the height of literary glory. Two of his recent 
speeches, one delivered at the Bangabasi School, 
and the other at the University Convocation, strike 
us at any rate as strung in this key. They seem both 
designed to enforce the austere lesson. Read be- 
tween the liges, their drift is unmistakable. Of course, 
Dr. Huntkk is too consummate a literary artist not 
to conceal his art. But, though cleverly concealed, 
the design runs through the execution. ’I'he speeches 
contain, no doubt, much teaching of value, but the 
lesson of lessons which Indian students are advised 
to follow, is not to look to the State for the good 
things of life. Without touching the life-question, 
•or making any allusion to the great Service Com- 
mission now sitting, he manages, with a delicacy 
and cleverness all his own, to remind them that it 
lies with them and, them alone to settle the 
life-probleiiF for themselves. After recounting, in 
terms of most consoling compliment, the brilliant 
academical suicess attained at the Royal College 
of Agriculture at Cirencester and otherwise by the 
•two Boses, who had founded and were the heads of 
the Bangabasi School, Dr. Huntek said: “I well 
remember the many and unavailing efforts which 
these two gentlemen made on their return to India 
to find som(! suitable post. As a matter of fact the 
posts for which diey had specially qualified themselves 
■ were not. in existence, and they found every other 
door closed - or at any rate besieged by applicants 
who had stronger local claims. But the result before 
us to-day shows that if men havc^ 'really • educated 
themselves and have the pluck: and energy to strike 
out for themselves, there is plenty of work in this 
country to drf. Instead of hovering discontented on 
the out-skirts of the hungry crowd of office-seekers, 
thSy boldly took their future into their own hands. 
While learned authorities were discufjsintf the possi- 
bility of combining tcdinical with general education, 
they set up a school ifi which they determined tp give 

tecjmical as well as general instruction .".That 

was a bold idea to ent\;r imp the heads of two dis- 
appointed hien.’* These, no doubt, are words ol 
truth and wisclop, offered from the kindliest of mo- 
tives, but neither Dr. Hunter nor we can divest 
ourselves of the painful consciousness that, notwith- 
standing their truth and fvisdom and good Intention, 
they must jar on the cars of the hungry crowd of 
office-seekers. The fact is, that the Honorable Doc- 


tor delivered only a half-truth, which came almost 
with mocking contempt from an official who, with all 
his abstract appreciation of learned poverty, has 
nevertheless always been careful of the main chance, 
through all the vicissitudes of Indian Administration, 
until he got to the top, over the heads of a host of 
seniors, and now enjoys the princely epioluments and 
allowances of a Member of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, long before his time, dt is here, in^the subject- 
matter of his thesis, rather than in the treatment, 
that we discover a failure of Dr. Hui»fTER’s usual dis- 
cretion. We question«not his merit, but merit does 
not always g6t its due, and Dr. Hunter has had ex- 
ceptional luck ; and it is not for the lucky to sing the 
pathos of poverty or recommend the romance of mis- 
fortune. A warning against ambition or avarice might 
be intelligible, though scarcely needed in the case of 
the auditory. But the poor natives are apparently 
dissuaded from seeking an honest livelihood. It may 
be well to upbraid the cfowd of hungry office- 
seekers, but the reproach comes with bad grace from 
placemen. The gracelcssness becomes all the more 
glaring when it is remembered that the natives are 
told to be out of the way practically to make room 
for foreigners. | 

The Convocation speech was an apotheosis, as it 
were, of the gneient honorable poverty of the Indian 
man of letters.” Pointing to the rich and unexplored 
fields that lay before them in Indian antiquities, 
philology and even Vernacular literature, he exhorted 
the graduates and said that these were all but virgin 
fields waiting for the. porker. ‘^Towards whatever 
quarter you set sail, thfte, are/ |few Americas to dis- 
cover. If there is any worker among* you, who fears 
not poverty and who loves fame, he may occomplish 
a most memorable achievement, and stand forth as the 
interpreter of medieval Bengal to the Western world. 
Believe me, this University will know how to reward 
such a man. And it wTll feel a nobler pride in his 
labors than in the richest material success or the 
highest official distinctions which may reward more 
lucrative careers.” The advice is worthy of a Pandit 
of Dr. Hunter’s devotion to learning, and it were 
much to be hoped that, like the seed in the parable, 
it may not all fall away on barren places, but that 
some may fall on fertile soil and% bear the desired ‘ 
fruit. But, in a material utilitaria;i age, we are not 
sure that the p'arcnts of tlfe graduates whom Dr. 
Hunter would tempt to the pathless Ocean and mis- 
erable lives of literary Columuses in search of the 
dark terra incognitas of Indian research, would give 
him thanks for* all his pains. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s speech was not 6nly the 
speech of a Pandit, but also of a social reformer. 
Some of the mpst controversial topics in Indian so- 
ciology were discussed in the discourse, with all a ve- 
teran’s adroitness which divested the most pfonounced 
opinions of their ofifensiveness. The Vice-Chancellor's 
words on these topics may be regarded as an exposi- 
tion of the views of the official class, on questions of 
social reform, and an enunj:iation of them under such 
auspices could not fail to have the effect which it was 
intended to produce. 

A Pandit is by instinct a courtier, and at an annual 
academic ceremony, when the Vice-Chancellor is ex- 
pected to take a .comprehensive survey of the entire 
field of education, Dr. Hunter, of all men, could 
not well refrain from paying Lady Dufferin's* female 
educational movement at once the most courtly com- 
pliment and effective* encouragement that it has per- 
haps ever received. 
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T he Press has celebrated the Jubilee in characteristic ways. The 
Calcutta morning papers toull one day’s holiday. There was no 
issue on the iSth. The Englishman besides has changed its types on the 
occasion, and came out fresh putting on a new appearance from the 
day of Jubilee. A change of tone would have been more to the point. 

For our own part, we may say that we anticipated all our contem- 
poraries. We began the Year of Jubilee with an enlarged appearance. 
It has not been noticed perhaps, as in our old-fa.'Jhioned way we did not 
sound trumpet of self-glorification. Our size has been increased by 
more than five columns and this >Mithoui*any disturbance in the rates of 
payment. 

*** 

Young India^ a Calcutta weekly, came out in golden type on the Jubilee 
day. That typifies the loyal sentiments of Young India. 

*** 

Wk have received the first number of* a weekly paper in English 
published in Calcutta, and called the Hindu Herald. As its name in- 
dicates, it will be conducted in the interests of the Hindu religion and 
Aryan morality. 

Nawab AshunoOLLA, in addition to his other charities made during 
his stay in Calcutta, has now given R|. 10,000 to the Imperial Institute 
Fund, Rs. 10,000 to the Provincial Jubilee Fund, Rs. 3,000 to the Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund, and Rs. 2,000 to the Naraingunge Jubilee Dispensary, 
The Nawab also intends to build a Rest House at Dacca for travellers, 
to be called the “Victoria Serai.” We beg to offer a suggestion. 
Let him remit the toll levied by him on all visitors to his Park. 

• • 

Babu Raghunath Dns of Dacca, the millionaire of the vintner 
caste, has made a noble t^onation of Rs. 30,000 for charitable purposes 
in commemoration of the Jubilee.* 

♦ 

* • 

Rajah Udai Pr^vtap Sing of Bhinga has given the handsome 
donation of Rs. 20,000, for a permanent memorial of the (2neen’s 
Jubilee in the shape of ten scholarships tenable by Kshetrya youths of 
the N. W. Provinces. * 

• • 

Thb good brothers Nafar Chandra and Biprodas Pal Chowdhry, 
will commemorate the Jubilee by^ a permanent work of great 
utility. They have commenced to erect an embankment seven miles 
in length, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, for protecting a part of the Nuddea 
district from annual inundation. * 


The Maharaja of Cooch Behar left* Calcutta early this week with 

a view to celebrate the Jubilee in his own capital. 

» 

• * 

The Great Eastern Hotel Company gave a free luncheon to five hun- 
dred of the. European poor in Calcutta. Of other acts of charity to 
the poor which have marked the occasion, Raja kajENDRA Mullick 
distributed 2,000 pieces of cloth. Babu Benode Behary Mullick 
has also distributed cloths and sweetmeats. There have been no doubt 
numerous similar charities in the provinces of which no reports have 
reached the press. 


Bombay had the honor of the presence of a member of th^ Royal 
family during the Jubilee. The Duke of Connaught pass<^ the jubilee 
4iays there. * 

The Raja Bahadoor of Sonbursa, Bbagulpore, celebrated the Jubilee 
with great pomp. There were/easts, Hautthes^ illuminations, fireworks, 

as well as prayers offered at all his temples. * • 

• • 

The High Priest of Baidyanath is taking to enlightened fashions. Be- 
sides the interest shown by him in the Lady Dufterin’s Fund, the 
occasion of the Jubilee has furnished him with another opportunity for 
displaying his partiality for Western modes. Thus, instead of resort- 
ing to the primeval beat of loin tom, he sowed notices broadcast and 
placarded the streets with calls upon the people to demonstrations of 
loyally. 

The new Hooghly Bridge will be christened the Jubilee Bridge by the 
Viceroy. 

* 

• • 

The native merchants at Aden gave a grand feast to all comers and 
alms to the poor on the Jubilee Day, ^ 

The municipality of the Suburbs of Calcutta propose to celebrate 
the Jubilee by opening a dispensary for women and adding a ward to 
the Suinbhonalh Pandit Hospital. They h^ve adopted the right prin- 
ciple in beginning, as their Chairman Mr. Forbes said, their charity at 
home. 

The scheme of the Imperial Institute is received with favor in Austra- 
lia. A general coninbmion of thirty-five thousand pounds from the 
several Australasian Colonies is expected. 

A MEMORIAL was adopted at the Jessore Jubilee meeting praying for 
restoration uf the title of Raja to the Chanchura family, which has been 
uninteiruptedly enjoyed by the family from the lime of Dmperor 
Akbar, since i5iJ2. The munificent acts of this House for public good 
and the loyalty and attachment of the late K.ija Barada Kant Roy, 
at the time of the Mutiny, are also referied to by way offuilher 
bireiigthcuing the claim. 

# 

* > • • 

A SIMILAR memorial is to be 'submitted for the bestowal of a suitable* 
recognition on the Narail family, the late rcpresentatvve of which Kai 
Haranath KoY Bahadoor received a title, besides other tokens of 
honor for his loyally and public-spirited benevolence. Tlic Narail 
family is held in high estimation in the Jessore District and its liberal 
promotion of edmcaiiofi and medical charity has bcui favorably known 
to Government from the time of the late Bdbu Ramra tan Roy. 

• • 

The Maharaja of Ulwar has gi’.*en the munificent donation ,of 
♦Ks, 50,000 to the Lady Dufferin’^ Fund. 

* ^ 

For once the so-called Benighted city has taken the shine out of her 

prouder sisters. Both Bombay and Calcutta are behind Madras in 
the respective proportions of the Jubilee F'end. VVhife the Madras Fund 
amounts to about Rs. 84,000, that of Ctilcutta is Rs. 44^000, and the 
Bombay collection is barely Rs. 40,000. The Bombay limes and 
other papers are speculating on the causes of this disparity. The 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal ptoney orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most co 
ikediutn particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
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competition at this time of various subscription movements, the 
haze and vagueness surrounding the scheme of Technical educa- 
tion which has been put forward |svhe shape which the per- 
manent memorial of the Jubilee ^ould takb, fhe action of the Bombay 
and Calcutta Municipalities in voting away public funds and thereby 
chilling the spontaneous cfToH of the people — to these and other facts 
is perhaps rightly attributed the apparent backwardness of the first two 
cities in the Empire. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
Madras leaders have shown more ingenuity and the people more 
trustfulness in their leaders. Their Fund has been swelled by devices 
which elsewhere would be resented almost as badly as offic^pl 
pressure. We do^bt if the wholesale cutting of one day’s pay from 
every man could be effected in Bombay or Calcutta. 

• » 

• • 

Badus Bama Charan Mitter, Amrital^l Bo.se and Kaupada 
OlipSE who, it will be remembered, were committed to the High Court 
for a bold attempt on the virtue of the immaculate Calcutta Police, 
have been acquitted. The result leaves the pea-green incorruptible— 
FlTZGJERALD«n a pitiable plight. The fate of the Police officer who would 
have aggrandised himscH on the ruin of three fcllowmen, recalls th& 
fate of ttnother ambitious man in a higher sphere, and we involuntarily 
exclaim — 

O mighty Caesar ! dost thou He so low ? 

• « 

• • 

The Finance Committee’s report will be submitted to Government 
shortly. 

• • 

Mr. B. Pal Chowdhry has started his brass manufactory at Mohes- 
gtinge, under the name and style of the Bengal Engineering Works 
Company Limite^. It has brought out several novel articles, particularly 
for the convenience of planters at considerably lower prices than are 
usually paid for them in this country. 

A DISASTROUS fire, attended with damage to property estimated at five 
lacs of rupees, broke out in Rangoon on the iith instant. Another fire 
took place at a Bombay Mill, indicting damage to the extent of 
Rs. 75)000. 

A CASE was lately brought by one Bhikaree Sing against Runjeet 
Sing and others on a charge of having cut the dam of a river which 
irrigated the lands of both parties. Mr. Rrily, Deputy Magistrate of 
Monghyr, by whom the cast was tried, dismissed it, on the ground 
that the facts alleged by the prosecution involved questions of civil right. 
Mr. Mosei.EY, th^ District .Magistrate, however, upon his own motion 
and without any notice to the petitioners, directed a retrial of the 
case, A motion having been made to the High Court, the Magistrate 
has been directed to show cau^c why his order should not be set aside. 

« 

* « 

The trial of Mr. Dillon and five of his colleagues for conspiracy to 
prevent the payment of rent, has commenced in Dublin. 

• # 

A Convention between China and the Pope has been signed by wdiich 
pomplcte liberty and security are secured to the Catholics throughout 
China. * 

• 

• • 

Reuter announnees the conclusion of a secret treaty abetween Ger- 
Wny and China. 

A CONSPIRACY has been discovered in the Military and Naval Schools 
of St. Petersburg!!. Eighteen cadets and seven naval officers impli- 
cated in the plot have been arrested. 

* ♦ • • 

. . * * 

The Duke of Connaught, in presenting the war medals to the 28ih 

‘Bombay Infantry for their*conduct in Egypt, complimented them in a 
speech in Hindustani. ' 

. ’ 

Diplomatic r^ations between Portugal and the Sultan of Zanzibar 
have been broken r}ff, and hostilities are threatened by the former, 
if the cession of the Tungi territory is refused. 

• *** 

Earl Onslow succeeds the Earl of Dunraven as Parliamentary Secre- 

tafy at the Colonial OAice. 


The Trans-Caspian Railway to Samarkand will be taken in hand 
immediately and it is likely to be complete for traffic by the end of 
November. 

» # 

M. Henri Becque, the author of La PariHenne^ one of the most ori- 
ginal, powerful and spirited comedies of the day, has, we see, been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, to the satisfaction of all 
classes. 

* * 

* * 

M. Duchamp has been appointed Conseiller General 'of Pondicherry 
in place of M. Cadet resigned. M. Sayet has been Appointed Chef 
lie Service oi the French settlement ofYanoon. ^ 

. • • • 

The lottery of Nice was drawn on the i6th January last. 

• • 

At Chandernagore, a Mahomedan lad of 14 years, Shaik Shadu by 
name, decoyed a child to some distance from his home, took off its 
bracelet and then threw the poor thing into a pond. 

“ The peace of 1870,” said Prince Bismark, “ will be only a child’s play 
at the side of that of 1890.” , 

• • 

Evening Whhpcr 5 our ear— aloud— the following compli- 

ment— for which thanks ! — 

“That/v’m and Rayyet stands at the head of Weekly Newspapers 
published in Bengal, we have long been convinced ; that it has a pretty 
large and influential circle of English readers is also certain — we have 
he.ird from a friend rcAntly returned from home, of the eagerness with 
which it is sought and fead at the Northbrook and other large clubs, 
immediately on its^rrival in England —but that it should be quoted as 
an authority in art aiid induslri.1l criticism, by such an eminent firm as 
A. B., Fleming and Co., of Caroline Park, Edinburgh, is an honor that 
seems to have been fittingly reserved by British Enterprise for the 
highly educated .and .accomplished Bengali gentleman who edits that 
paper. Not that our respected contemporary stands in need of 
‘certificates of honor’ from Indian or even Home publications, 
but the advertisement that A, B. Fleming and Co. seek to give him 
in republishing his note on the quality of their manufactures, is 
unique, and if it were not fdV the ability of the Editor to criticise 
effectively works of art, their flattery would be meaningless and their 
efforts vain. But we will allow the advertisement to speak for itself.” 

[Here comes an Extract from Reis and Rayyet.] 

Our contemporary thus concludes : — 

“As this advertisement has been scattered broadcast over the 
face of the whole habitable globe, verily our friend might be said 
to have been entertaining angels unawares when he went out of his way 
to praise A. B. Fleming & Co.’s jf. inting inks 1 ” 

We may as well mention here that one of the firm of A. B. Fleming 
and Co., is ‘shortly expected in India in the course of a commercial 
tour throughout the globe. 

Business in the Punjab Chief Court is heavily in arrears, and appeals 

are being set down fur hearing in 1889. 

• % 

• • 

The laying of the Kohima Manipur.telcgraffh line is being pushed for- 
ward with vigor, and it is expected to be completed before the end of 
the month. 

* 

• « 

The people of Mauritius have resolved to send a Delegate to England 
to supporti their petition to the Queen for the reinstatement of Sir John 
Pope Hennessy. The petition bears 4,267 signatures, of which 1,638 
are those of electors. This latter number represents the majority of 
the electors in the island. 

• *** 

It is reported that the Bengal Government have recommended the 
grant of a special pension to Kai Kamshunker Sen Bahadoor, retired 
Deputy Magistrate. 

Colonel Sir Edward Bradford, Chief Commissioner of Rajputana, 
has been appointed Secretary of the Secret and Political Departments 
of the India Office, iif succession to Mr. Adolphus Moore, deceased. 

# # 

The Pioneer writes , 

“The three principal Burman leaders, Hla-Oo, Boh. Shwe, and 
Buddha Yaza, are still at large, though incapable of doing much mis- 
chief. h is a curious fact that Hla-Oo and Boh Shwe have both been 
treating for surrender for weeks past, but accustomed as 'they have beei\ 
all their lives to Burman treachery, they cannot make up their minds 
as to the honesty of British clemency. Every means has been taken 
to reassure them, but at the last moment they have hesitated, and they 
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ftre still in hiding. A telegram to-day states that Hla-Oo was actually 
in sight of an outpost to which he was coming in to give himself ap 
when some soldiers unluckily covered him with their rifles, upon which 
he not unnaturally vanished back into the jungle. However that may 
be the shyness of these leaders shows the great dilficulties which have 
to be encountered in dealing with the people of Upper Burma ; our 
officials cannot in a year establish a belief in the intention of the Gov- 
crnme^it to rule the country on an absolutely just basis j but as lime 
passes the true character of our administration must make itself felt.” 

The Bombay Gazette writes on the policy of educational retrenchment : 

“The Government of Bomb^iy appear to be consistent in their policy 
of educaiion.tl retrenchment, with the consistency which comes of 
doing things on plan and on a large scale. They have been severely 
censured for their ^tention to withdraw their support from the High 
School at Surat, but the censure would have been more severe, so far 
as Surat at all evfnts is concerned, if tiiis had been an isolated *act of 
economy, for, standing alone it would have been a tneasure not worth 
undertaking for any saving that might be effected by it. But if rumour 
is not wide of the mark, no fewer than seventeen high schools and 
secondary schools in the Presidency are to share the fate of the institu- 
tion at Surat. Thus a substantial economy will be effected, and from 
that point of view the course proposed is intelligible. It is intelligible 
enough, however, to provoke the public to very stern resentment. No 
one will believe, until practical proof has been given of it, that seven- 
teen towns are prepared to step forward and without delay substitutcf 
private for Government resouiccs in the support of higher educ.ation. 
Nor will many be willing to accept the best excuses that Government 
may be prepared to offer for the course proposed.” 

« 

It is reported that a commercial treaty has been concluded between 
China and Portugal. 

# • 

On Monday, our well-known townsman Babu^jADULAL MULLICK gave 
an Evening Party in honor of the Lieutenant-Governor. It has been 
reported with the usual perfftnctoitness of the Calcutta press. We 
read the name of Baboo Kai.ly Prosunno Dey as one of the elite 
of Calcutta society present, but he qcrtainly was not there but at a 
different place. Sir Rivers Thompson, who is improving in grace 
wonderfully as the sands of his official life are ebbing fast, was there 
with Lady Thompson and other ladies and gentlemen of the court 
of Belvedere. The place is a prodigious pile worthy of a prince, lost 
in a bad locality, a narrow lane, altogether a close and dark quarter. 
The arrangements were remarkable for prudence, if not foresight. 
There was one bouquet, which was presented to Lady Rivers Thomp- 
son. Refreshments were provided for all the Europeans, who had for 
amusement the performances of the Japanese Troupe and of Miss 
Sheridan on the piano. There were naaiches for the native high life 
belowstaits. 

♦ • • 

Up to the time of our going to press, the Cambay scandal case had not 
been concluclpd. The piosecution has produced a mass of correspond- 
ence anef other evidence in support of the charge. The following 
letter of the aggrieved Dewan to his solicitor Mr. CHALK puts the sub- 
ject matter of the contplaiiit in a clear light. 

• ^ “ Cambay, November 23, 1886. 

My Dear Mr. Chalk, -How will you be aston>shed to re.ad this letter 
contents of winch my hand shakes to write. Our present Political 
Agent is Mr. Wilson. He was veiy kind to me, and he is so even now. 
But yesterday (^while his camp being in Cambay) he sent me a conji- 
dential man^ his malee^ with one arm, with one Jorabhoy, an employe* 
under me, and a bi oilier of the head writer of Mr. Wilson. 1 forgot 
to say that Joi.iblioy til st came, informed me tli#it the JtrM had sent 
his and that he wishes to see me on some pnvtte matter. I 

said to him, ‘ Very well, bring him here.’ He said he was sitting at 
his house (Joralrhoy’s), aiAl so he left me, and within a few minutes 
returned with him. I beckoned jorabhoy to retire aside, on which the 
malee opened with me with a most infamous message that I ever heard. 
He said, the saheh said my daughter was in the habit of staying with 
the Nawaljjf.and she might well be sent to him. 1 indignantly denied 
the truth of the staieinem, and I believed it was more the canard of 
the ftifiiee^ and I said there were lots in the town. The malee was 
silenced by my stiong reply, left me. In the evening I had a 
conversation with the saheb^ and there were many persons with me at 
the time. He said, amongst other things, that he had received a letter 
from a-v.akcel, named Tripaty, .sa>;ing he was instructed to come there 
to lay his grievances, and that he intended to write to him that he 
could not reply until he had slated his grievances, adding that he be- 
lieved that he did not know what locus standi the vakeel had, ^c. 
After this convcj salion we left. After an hour or so, a puttawala froib 
sakeb came and informed me that saheb desired that, when I came to 
see him the next morning, I should come alone. So this morning 1 
went to see him. He had some papers in his hand and placed them 
in my hands and took me to an upper chamber in Lallbag, where we 
had put him. He asked whether 1 had seen Jaliya. I said, ^ Yes, he 
called on me yesterday.* Then he added that he hoped that I liad 
arranged as he had said and that it was all right. He said my ladies 
were going to the Nawab, and it would make no difference if they did 
to him. 1 again said that it was false. He 8ai^ he tHid heltCYC it| 


&c., and said .all his future plans of dealing with the vakeel’s matter, 
&c., depended upon his compliance, that he would further my son’s 
prospects in public service, and that if I did not think over it, 
and if’ 1 thought that tflc^ saheb was an easy-going man and 
could be trifled with,# that it a mistake and would bring 

on my misfortune. He said Purt3hoos did this in Rutnagherry. 
I said I could not speak to my dai>ghter on such .a subject, 
and I did not c.are what other people did. We, however, did not. do 
such things, and I told him that he had been misled, and I could not 
make out what was the matter with him, I afterwards had Jaliya near 
me and desired him to bring his saheb ^ his senses and prevent a rup- 
ture, which would be unpleasant to all.* He promised to speak to the 
saheb and put matters right and inform me of it. By the way, the 
malee on the first day’s visit to me had brought a letter addressed to 
•Mr. Wilson by Mr. White recommending one Umediam for appoint- 
ment. I am m haste and-distress. — Yours, 

Shamrao N. Laud.’^ 


Oft) ito rial Uotes. 

• 

rPHE Queen’s Jubilee has been celebrated in India on an unprecedent- 
-I- ed scale, 'fhe (iovernment and the people were alike animated 
with a determination to honor the event with every cTrciim^Tance of 
pomp and ceremony, and there was a# demonstration the jnemory of 
which will descend to generations yet unborn. The extent of the 
Indian continent naturally lent itself to the grandeur of the demonstra- 
tion. The spectacle 0/ a con.gerics of races and tribc%, of, in fact, the 
two bundled and fifty millions of people, male and female, you«g’ and 
old, all stirred with the same feelings, and enjoying themselves to 
their heart’s content at one and the same time, is, indeed, unparalleled 
in the experiences of this country. The different presidencies and 
provinces and districts and towns vied with one another to make the 
celebration worthy of the event. There were all over the coufitry 
festivities and rejoicings into which the entire pepple entered with 
the keenest zest. Special divine Services were held in temples and 
mosques and Synagogues and Churches. While military parades and 
illuminations and firewoiks, feastings and songs and dances, athletic 
games and theatrical amusements, treats to children and the poor, 
afforded opportunities for a general merry-making, more substantial 
methods of commemorating the event were not lost sight of. Large 
funds have been raised for the purpose by voluntary Bubscription. 
The object which of all others meets with acceptance aUthe handj> 
of tlic Government iind of the public, is to provide means for the 
promotion of practical education among the people. This is likely 
to absorb the greater portion of the Jubilee Funds that remain after 
the needs of popular amusement aref satisfied. But especial en- 
dowments have also been made in various localities for permanent 
memorials of other kinds of public utility. ^ 

R\ja .Sir Sourendro Mohan Tagore, Kt., C. I. E., has given ^ 
sum of Rs. 2,030 four per ceiu. (jjveiiimeiU paper for the establishment, 
out of the inteiesi thereof, of two piizes for the encouragement of tlic 
study of S.inski it, to be given in the name of his late father Babu 
H\ra Coomer Tagore, in coinmf'moration of her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

Khorshei) Kihjr Syed LsKUNDER Ali Mirza of Moofshedabad, 
has instituted a gold medal of ilie value of Rs. loo, to be awarded to 
the Mahomedan student who stands first in the Entrance ’ Examination 
of the Calciitia University for the year 1S87. 

Siiinati Bisiihwsii \RY Devi Chr)\vdhurani, Zemind.ir of Gouriporo 
in Myineiisingh, and ^Labu Koghunauth Das, Banker and Zemindar 
of D.icca, have given donations of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 respectivfly, 
in support of the F.dcn Female School at Dacca. * 

B.ibu Maharaj Chandra and B.ibu Ananda Chandra Rai Chow- 
dhuri, of.Moria in Mymensingh, h ive given a donation of Rs. 2,000 for 
the maintenance and improvement of the Tangail Graham School, in 
the Mymensifigh District. , 

AH these endowments arc rn.idc in commemoration of the Jubilee. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has acknowledged them in the official GazeJtte 
with thanks. • , ^ 

We may hero announce anothijr doiriHon of Rs. 1,000 given by Raja 
•Sir SOURINDRA Mohun in tlui*n ime of his fiiihcr for flic improvement 
of a strand road in the Baranag.ir municipality. • 

' ' j 

Raja Harbau.abh Nakayan Sing of Sonbursa has given the hand- 
some subscription of Ks. 600 yeaily to the Bhagulpore Branch of Lady 
Dufterin’8 Fund, which represtnts the interest at 4 per cent 
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Rs. 15,000. He is also making expensive ariangements for the recep- 
tion of the Licnlen.mt-Govcrnoi* who goes on a sporting excur.sion to 
liliagulpore and Purnca. 

His Excellency the Viceroy having informed Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress of the enthusiastic nfanner in which Her Jubilee has been 
celebrated throughout India by all classes of her subjects, Her Majesty 
has been pleased to command tjie Viceroy to convey to the people of 
India her warmest thanks, and her deep appreciation of their loyalty. 


VVk have reason to believe that the (iovernment of India are collecting^ 
fatJs of the Jubilce*ue!cbration in India, for a sufficiently full yet con- 
cise report to Her Majesty and the Ibimc (Government. 

• 

The Civil Suits Valuatioif Bill has bccti passed by the Supreme Legis- 
htive Council. In moving for the enactment of the Bill, the Hon’ble 
Mr. St’oyi.E gave a clear exposition of the reasons which made it neces- 
sary that some^hanges should be made in the present system of llicir 
valuation. I'lfe valuation, it is well known, is made on the institution 
of a suit fcr two purposes, ^'il■^t, for ascertaining the stamp duty 
to be levied in court fees. Secondly, for determining the Coutt of com- 
petent Jurisiliction for its tri.rl. The Coiut Fee valuation, however, 
which is made on the basis of the revenue paid by an estate which is 
the subject matter of the suit, does not in practice afford a correct crite- 
rion of its real value which must legiilate the Jurisdiction of the (Jouit. 
Courts of Munsirts are thus found trying suits whose real value much 
exceeded the nominal value to wliirh their Jurisdiction is limited. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been suggesteil by n\pre than one Local (Government 
thaT there should be a different method for ascertaining the subject 
matter of suits fortpiuposcs of Jurisdirtif)n from the method provided 
by the Court Fees Act for ascertaining ihe stamp duly. The method 
proposed in the present Act is to take for purposes of Jurisiliciion 
the market value of an estate as asceitained by rules to be framed by 
the Local (xovermnent with the sam tion of the (jovernor-Genetal in 
Council and in consultation with the High (Vourts. 

Another important change made by the present Act is the provision 
that, where on appeal objection is taken on the ground of undervalua- 
^’on or ot'cr-valuation in the first inst.inre, instead of all the pro- 
ceedings being thereby rendered null and void, and the plaint returned 
to the plaintiff with liberty to biiug a fresh suit and go over the whole 
matter again, the Clout t of Appeal sh.ill have one oppoitumly of trying 
it as an original |uit and disposing of it without further waste of lime 
or expense to the parties concerned. 

f - 

The Indian Companies’ Act has been amended with the object of 
giving some classes of claims against tompanics which go into lujuida- 
tion and wind up their business, piionty over <nher classes of creditors. 
In addition to all claims of the ciown, pii<irily is by this amendlio^ 
Act given to tales and taxes <lue ti) numinpalilies for a twelvemonth 
previous to liquidation, as well as to salaries of ( leiks due up to 
Rs. 1,000 and wages oj laboicis and w'orkinen up to Rs, 500. 

• 

The Lower Burma Courts’ Bill has passed. It abolishes the Court of 
tlie Recorder, the Court of the Judicial (Commissioner, and the Special 
Court, and establishes in their place a Chief ( onrfon the i^iodel of the 
Liihore Chief Court which will be for Lower* Burma the Court of ulti- 
mate resort in India. The Court will consist of three or more Judges, 
the first of whom Cvho must be a Banister of ‘^landing will be styled the 
Recorder, and one of the other Judges will be styled the Judicial Com- 
missioner. These changes which place the judicial administration of lire 
pio\ince on an entirely revised basis, arc made to n^eet increase of 
business in the Recorder’s Cogit a3 well as to remove the reasonable 
complaints which have been made against the decisions, of that Court 
for wanting finality, as well as ijgamst the delay and expanse of 
appfals to the High Court of Calcutta. 

t 

Raja pRAMATH/^i Bhusan Deb Roy and a number of his tenants 
moved the High Coum, through their counsel Mr. M. (Jhose, for a rule 
on the Deputy Magis#r.atc of Magooiah, Babu Kat.iprasanna Sircar, 
to show cause why the cases against them should not be transferred 
from his file. There are no less than four tases against them in 
which they arc ch..rged with unlawful assembly and rioting accompani- 


ed with the use of firearms, in a protracted dispute about some lands 
with another though a smaller Zemindar, one Babu GOBIND ChumdeR 
BHUTr.\CHARjp:E and his tenants. In support of the motion, the 
learned counsel made certain allegations to show that the Deputy 
M.agistrate bears personal ill-feeling against the Raja and that there- 
fore there are no chances of a fair trial by that officer. It would ap- 
pear that in May 1886, th^ Raja having advertised certain moveable 
Properties for sale, including a carriage and horse, the Deputy Magis- 
trate was anxious to buy the carriage and horse provided the Raja 
should lake them back for the same price that was to be paid 
when he should leave the district. This the Raja declined to do. 
At another time the Raja had declined to accomiiiodate the Deputy 
B.abu with a loan of his elephan^ on the occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage. These Wiings, Mr. Ghose said, sceincit to have annoyed 
the Deputy Magistrate, and several of his proceedings in cases in 
which the Raja was concerned seemed to have been unnecessarily 
haish so as to give colour to the imputation of personal bias against 
him. The rule has been granted. 

We deeply regret that an experienced Deputy Collector should have 
,his good name mixed up with such a case. Wc anxiously await the 
result. 

9 

'Fhe meeting held on Sunday last, under the auspices of the Sabitri 
Library, to express condolence at the death of Babu Raj Krishna 
Mookkrj EE. and respect for his memory was, as usual with every- 
thing of the Sabitri Library, a great success. The gathering was 
fairly large, with a preprinderance of the lettered class, and almost 
eveiy man of mark in , the sphere of vernacular literature who 
could, tlid attend. Some who were unavoidably prevented from 
coming, sent to the Secretary *'apol(fJ:jics for their absence. (Dn Dr. 
Sircar rather aw'kwardly declining to take the chair, Maha- 
mahop.idhyay Mahes CilANliRA Nayaratna, C. I. E., was voted 
toil. The speakers at the meeting were Pandits Siv\nath Sastri, 
ami Jaduhesswar Tarkar vfna and Babiis Kristo KvM\r. Bhatta- 
charjke, (Gurudas Banerjee and Monomohun Bosk, all of whom, 
as might be expected, did full* Justice to the subject-matter of the 
occasion. I'he president’s comluct in the chair as well as his speech 
was also admiied by one and all, and altogether the proceedings 
wcie gone through without a hitch or hiatus. 

Tliis movement of the Sabitri Library is in one respect unique. 
Although a memorial movement, it is singularly free from the inevitable 
call f«)r subscription. We congr.i^ulatc the orginators on the happy 
appinpi i.iicMiess of the idea of honoring ileparted literary worth merely 
by kindly reanembranccs of the man that is gone, by condolence 
with bis surviving family and by publication of his biography. 

A sketch of Babu Raj KRlstlNA’s life prepared by ^’andit Hara- 
PRASAI) S xs'i’Ri was read at the meeting, and on the motion of Dr. 
GukI'DAS 1L\NEKJEK, a request was delicately conveyed to Babu 
(Jhunhkrn \TH Bosk and Pandit Harapras^hd Sas'IRI to amplify 
that sketch into an enlarged biography of thjj* deceased. The mean- 
ing and force of the suggestion w'as, thbugh, blurted over and minished 
by selling a rider upon it in the shape of a r*cqnesl to them to under- 
take also the completion of the History of India \r^ Bcmgali upon 
whiHi R\j Krishna had set his heart and in which he had made 
s^me progress. As, if taste and research may be transmitted to 
friends by wifi or without will ! As if, supposing specific lirenwy powers 
and studies to be common to the living ly^d the dead, a History of 
India written by the Baboos in (juestion would redound to the credit 
of the lamented writer who had planned it ! 

The Sabitri Library by underiaklftg to commemorate de.ceased Ver- 
nacular authors, assumes a new n>/c which, with Judicious perform- 
ance, will greatly enhance its usefulness and importance. It is no 
small thing fi)r an institution iike this to be permitted to deal at once 
encouragement and recognition to learning and taste, and should the 
Library go on as it has begun, it tvould, in the world of vernacular 
liteiaiure, soon come to perform, informally of course, and loosely 
perhaps, one at least of* the functions of the Academy in France. 


There is great Joy in the PanJab over the acquittal of the persecuted 
vakil, Lala Mooralidhar. The greatest excitement prevailed 
during the whole of these painful and protracted proceedings, and the 
final sentence was greeted with acclamation by a large ‘number of 
sympathizers who had crowded the Court and who then dispersed in 
order. Lala Mooralidhar, it will be remembered, has been the 
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victim of pure suspicion. The Hindus held a meeting to deliberate as 
to the steps they should adopt in regard to their religious processions 
so as to avoid disturbances and collisions with Mahomedans. After 
some discussion, the meeting sent for the Leila to help it with his coun- 
sels. He came, but without giving a hasty opinion, took time to think 
over the matter. This was the head and front of all his offending, for 
which Mr. Bulman, the head of the district police, caused him to be 
placed on trial on a charge of taking part in an unlawful assembly, and 
others of that sort^ The Court of first instance convicted him, and 
passed a sentence of imprisonment and fine. On appeal to the next 
higher court, tlip sentence was reduced to one of fine only, but the 
Court of ultimate jurisdiction has now vindicated his innocence by ac- 
quitting him altogether. The circumstances of this case are indeed 
most distressing. They show how cimpletely powerless even, our 
leading men— men of education, respectability, and Veputable antece- 
dents are against official distrust and high-handedness— how completely 
at the mercy of an alien unsympathetic bureaucracy out of all touch 
with native public opinion and feeling, arc the honor and character and 
even liberty of our best men. 

Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction, has given en- 
couragement to a struggling native author and a useful compilation 
by subscribing for 75 copies of *Babu Ramgopal Sanval’s Life of 
Kristodas Pal, editor of the Hindoo Patriot^ for the use of School and 
College libraries in Rcng;il. He has thereby also marked his apprecia- 
tion of Babu Kristodas, whose memory will be better kept by the 
school boys and schoolmasters, the collegians and dons, from their ac- 
quaintance with this book, than by all the lukewarm efforts of envious 
surviving friends and perfunctory memorialists. * 

We cordially welcome back to Calcutt^ our dislinapished countryman, 
Baboo Lal Mohun Ghose, though we certainly would not desire that 
he should stay long amongst us. Let him go and 6ght the election 
campaign again, and may better success* attend his next effort. The 
liberality of the Deptford constituency is, indeed, exempl.iry, as it is | 
encouraging. . j 

Wr regret to hear that Babu Debendranath Tagork, the patriarch 
of the Brahma Samaj, and the spiritual father of Babu Keshuu Chun- 
DER Sen, is dangerously ill. — We are sorry to record the death of 
Baboo Kalimohun Das, the well-known pleader of the High Court, 
which occurred on Thursday, 

For hours before the imperial salute of loi guns was fired from the 
ramparts of Fort William on Wedne^dry the i6th Februry at sunrise, 
the Streets of Calcutta were alive with streams of people wending their 
way to the maidanxo witness the Review of troops at 9 A. M. Never 
was a greater concourse of spectators seen at a military display. 
The space reserved for the Review was surrounded by rows of men .at 
places eight or ten deep, with numbers of carriages behind, full of 
eager sight-scers over ijjc head of the multitude on the ground in front. 
Intense w^s the eagei ness of the crowd to get a glimpse of the cere- 
mony, or rather of the *more conspicuous figures in- it. The rush for 
places to the front was ceaseless. The lines of men surged forward and 
backward, and one could with difficulty keep the same place for severaj 
minutes. For such a vast gathering, there were few or no accidents to 
speak of. Only a branch of one of the casuarina trees which were* 
climbed by numbers of people gave way, precipitating i|s unaccus- 
tomed burden to the ground, but fortunately it was not high and no 
injury resulted. One soliufy accident of a really serious kind is, 
however, reported which was attended with loss of three or four lives 
according to the two different versjpns which have reached us, by a 
spirited horse* breaking loose from its carriage. 

The Review has been pronounced to have been a splendid success, 
but the heat of the hour fixed whh the dust and inconveniences of 
a great crowd were not favorable for perfect enjoyment of the 
spectacle. by all but the upper ten. The principal event of the day was 
the reception of congratulatory addresses from the Delegates in the 
afternoon at the Grand Stand on the Race course. Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and the Countess of Dufferin arrived on the ground at 
5 P.M. and were received amidst ringing cheers from the assembly by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. After presentation of the Executive Committee 
for the celebration of the Jubilee, their Excellencies were conducted 
to their seati^on the dais, when the introduction of the delegates began. 
This over, the Viceroy addressed the assembly. These proceedings 
terminated at about 7 P. M., when the fireworks commenced in front 


of the Grand Stand. Ijlcmcmbering that there was only a fortnight 
for preparation, the fireworks must be pronounced, on the whole, as 
a great success. Messrs. Brock and CV^mpany are too well known 
to fame to need any praise at our hands, but their display of Wednes- 
day fully maintained their rebusation. 

But the grandest feature»in tne celehtation of the Jubilee was the 
illumination. This was fittingly reserved for the second day, Thursday. 
The illumination was an unparalleled success. There have been general 
illuminations of Calcutta before, got up on f’ln e(}iially lavish scale of 
expenditure, but they could not possibly be equally effective from 
I the simple reason of the absence of some of the palatial public 
buildings which have since been erected^ The Government buildings 
were one and ail converted for the nonce into Fairy Palaces. 

For the first time in our memory, an effort was made in right earhest 
to light up the exterior of Government House, and the result was 
worthy of the viceregal residence at the capital of India. 

There w.-is room for criticism in all the arrangemenu on these two^ 
memorable days, but we .arc in no spirit of fault finding, and indeed* 
have no space for such indulgence. 

The Government has sanctioned an expenditure of three lars of rupees 
on account of illumination for the celebration ofithe Jubilee in Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. The major part of this sum has gone to meet >he 
expense of the illumination of Calcutta, the rest being allotted in a sum 
of Rs. 50a each to the forty seven disiiicts comprised in the ter|itory. 

The cost of the fireworks in Calcutta on the Jubilee day 2^^500. 

• . , 

It was not by a misprint aS many suppose that we announicd the 
25th as the Budget day. Notwithstanding the statements of our con- 
temporaries, we believe the financial statement will not be ready before 
that day. • • ^ 


REIS & RA WET. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY ig, 1887. 

THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION AND ITS, 
MEANING. 

f 

A fter all deductions that may be suggested by in- 
telligent criticism, or even exacted by hostile 
microscopism, the Jubilee must be pronounced a suc- 
cess. It has been a success not in one place or pergana 
or Province, but everywhere in all localities throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, at all points of 
centre, and has been so accepted by the whole people. 
It is theirs by right to determine the point. The 
people undertook the heat and the burden of the day, 
and in a matter in which their feelings form the chief 
factor, it is for them more than , any others to pro- 
nounce judgment. It is important to know that they 
are satisfied. Not but that, opportunities and 
means permitting, they would not havb done more, 
but enough and even to spare was done, and done 
with grace and enjoyment, because from the depths 
of the soul and a full heart. The lute was sound 
and of course its music was unexceptionable. No 
harsh or discordant note entered the loud harmonious 
blast of loyalty that arose from all sides. 'I'lie whole 
people and all sections and communities were up in 
jubilation. The feeling was universal. 'I'he effect 
might be concentrated at the centres of population,* 
but these centres, great and small, were multiplied 
ad infinitum, for the loyalty was neither local nor 
racial nor sectional, but pan-Indian, and the disposi-* 
tion to duly demonstrate it on the auspicious day fixed 
by authority was dispersed throughout die country. 
The subject millions were animated with one senti- 
ment — fired by one desire. The races and creeds 
sunk their diffekences. The Hindus an^l Mussulmans, 
as if by common consent, forgot* that there ever were 
Mohurrum and Dusscrah and • Ramlila collisions.. 
Shiah and Soonnee for the moment buried the animo- 
sities of twelve hundred j;ears in order to be able 
to eive the united homage of Islam to the* Christian 
Queen. . * 

At one time the prospect seemed far’from cheering. 
It was, to begin with, difficult under any circumstances 
for a simple people to warm into overt manifestations 
of loyalty towards a distant alien sovereign whom 
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they had never seen nor could .hope ever to see. 
Were it not for the progress of intercommunication 
between races and peoples in these days dnd the 
visit to this country of I'^te /ears successively of their 
Royal Highnesses the liuke of Eclinburgh, the Prince 
of Wales, and the* Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
it would have been an impracticable attempt. But 
times and manners alike have changed even in the 
stolid immoveable Kaf,t. British rule in India is at 
least full one century and a quarter old, and the Eu- 
ropean connection full three centuries. Notwith- 
standing the poor Indian’s ignorance of extra Indian 
‘geography and history, between the slow action of 
time and events, the visits of many of our people to 
Europe, and other causes, the swbstantial existence 
of England — the* mysterious land, source of power, 
beyond the wide, wide ocean — had at last been re- 
alised. In this century every twenty years, from 
181 J till ^1853, the multifold administrative screens 
which sefvcd to obscure the sovereign from the sub-* 
jects’* sight or apprehension were, one by one, 
dropped. In 1858 the whole circumlocution of Double 
Governmept was abandoned and, in place of the le- 
gendary old lady of numerous projjeny of Leadenhall 
Street, the Queen of England assumed the direct 
charge of her great Indian Dependency. 

Still the interest felt in the crown by the people 
was necessarily imperfect and vague. 'I'hc people 
«ould scarcely be expected to evolve the personal 
entity of Majesty out of the depths of their moral 
consciousness. Personal loyalty was impossible in 
the absence of the direct impact of the ruling per- 
sonality u()on the subjects. It was not before the 
advent of a scion of royalty in the person of the 
Queen’s seconil son, that the Indians imbibed a vivid 
impression of royalty in concrete. The impression 
was improved and thoroughly confirmed by the arriv- 
al of the Heir Apparent to the throne. Then for 
the first time the people felt that royalty was not an 
illusion — a nuxya — a metaphysical abstraction — but a 
thing of flesh and blood. Since then, another distinct 
step was tjJ<cn in the descent of royalty in person to 
the business and bosoms of the people. The grand as- 
sembly on the plains ot Delhi, historic with the ruins of 
empires, to commemorate the assumption of the title 
of Empress of India by the Queen of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all that has been said against that 
addition to the royal style and against the scenic 
ceremonial resorted to to give it effect, did not go 
for nothing. 

This Jubilee ^has accelerated the movement — ap- 
preciably advanced the good work. It is a necessary 
hs well as good work. It is at the same time arduous. 
So long as the millions of this land do not identify 
themselves with their fellow sObjccts* of the Mother 
Country in political sentiment,. soMong as they do 
not conceive the same attachment for the P'amily 
which funcficons as the coping stone of the constitu- 
tion and same reverence for the lady in whom the 
ntajesty of Great Britain is embodied, there* is prac- 
tically little prospect of their being .accepted as full 
British subjects. At. the same time, so long as Bri- 
tain from the Roy^l House of Brunswick, through 
alj the aristocracy and gtiutry down to the ‘people 
“ at Home,” do not .see fheir way to that accept- 
ance, solidarite o{ empire in the East will I>2 
an empty !.ound or a self-imposed illusion. Yet 
the difficulties arc enormous. It is not enough, we 
are afraid, for fndians to be ready for the formalities 
of respect or even to fe«l a cold intellectual interest 
in the mother-country and the crown or to be inspired 


with a mere utilitarian zeal for the stability of British 
Power and influence. The political and even social 
gulf between the two races and two countries, will not 
be bridged over till the stronger can make sure of a 
more intimate regard. Of course, the drawing of 
hearts in such cases begins in the prosaic ties of profit 
and pelf — of comfort and happiness, but the union is 
matured by the growth of genuine affection, and till 
that growth come, whatever the duration through 
which it may run, that union is but a rope' of sand. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to bring about thiu growth, a 
difficulty immensely increased by the ^ very constitu- 
tion of England no less than by geographical and 
antliropologic.facts. But it is not impossible. States- 
manship knows no impossibilities. It will yet be 
done, we are persuaded, even if no political genius 
come to the rescue, by the slow action of enlighten- 
ment on the two continents and the regeneration of 
the heart of the Great British people. Meanwhile, 
we rejoice in the opening of the heart of India on 
the present occasion and the, symptoms of reciprocity 
shown by the ruling class. To us, we confess, the 
Jubilee is most interesting as an event which con^ 
firms our hopes in the direction of the consummation 
so devoutly to be desired. It has brought the peo- 
ple nearer by so many degrees to the presence. More 
than ever, as nruch as was possible under present 
circumstances, India has realised the British Con- 
nection and th#t sovereig^n wJiom they dimly perceive 
in often uncongenial Law harshly enforced and the 
hierarchy of cold salaried officials. We would rather 
not mar with small criticism such an auspicious occasion. 


PROVINCIAL CONTRACTS. 

The recommendations of the Finance Committee with 
regard to the Provincial contracts, have proved, as 
might be expected, disagreeable to the Local Govern- 
ments. Those recommendations amount practically 
to a departure from the lines laid down by Lord 
Mayo as the basis of his Decentralization scheme, and 
some of the Local Goveri^nents have therefore object- 
ed to the change of |.)rinciples involved in the Com- 
mittee’s proposals. The Government of India, how- 
ever, deny that, in calling on the Provincial Govern- 
ments, on the occasion of a renewal of the periodical 
contract, to be content with a smaller share of the 
revenue of any department, than the existing one 
under the previous revision, there^is any change of 
principles, and. to prevent .misuntlerstanding in the 
matter, have issued a Resolution explaining their 
views on the subject. 

The fundamental consideration, which *‘must govern 
ithe subject, is the fact that the Government of India 
is responsible for the whole of the Military J)efence 
of the Empire as well as for the interest upon debt 
and the Home charges, including the increasing loss 
by exchange. .-These and similar burdens not only 
have to be met out of the receipts of the Revenue 
Departments of which the administration is confided 
to the Provincial Governments, but they must be con- 
sidered to have priority of claim over the ordinary 
charges of the Civil Administration. Plxisting obli- 
gations in respect of payment of interest upon debt 
and guaranteed railway interest must be met before 
money is considered available for any other purpose. 
Military Expenditure falls also under the same 
category. 

Acting on this cardinal principle, the Government 
of India has, on the occasion of every revision of the 
Provincial contracts, to consider, ‘‘ not how much of 
the revenues assigned under the last contract can 
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continue to be usefully spent upon the heads of ex- 
penditure controlled by the Provincial Governmen|s, 
but how much of the general revenues the Govern- 
ment of India, consistently with its obligations, and 
with the growth of demands upon its resources since 
the commencement of the period about to expire, can 
surrender for a further period to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, in order to enable them to meet whatever 
expenditure* is essential to the conduct of adminis- 
tration.” 

The Pfovincial Governments arc then earnestly re- 
minded of th(j very urgent need that at the present time 
exists for exercising the utjnost economy in e^xpen- 
diture, and of their duty to take an .equitable share 
of the general burden. They are. however, assured of 
the amount needful to cover all assigned expenditure, 
which is pointed out to be a substantial concession 
now for the first time made to them. If they are 
now required to surrender a larger share of their in- 
crease in revenue, they are encouraged to expect that 
“ by the exercise of cfionomy and by retrenchment 
no less than by the normal growth of their revenues,” 
they will be able to recoup the loss. “ The motives 
for the exercise of that good and economical adminis- 
tration which is one of the chief objects of the con- 
tract system, will, therefore, not be impaired by 
reductions in the existing scale of’expenditure.” 

The new Provincial contracts have been regulated 
on the following principles .* — * 

The revenues, under ordinary circumstances, increase year by 
year ; part of this increase bcin<j spontaneous growth, and part being 
due to jjood {idininibtnition. • , 

Tbe demands upon Government for expenditure also increase 
year by year. 

Accordingly, a certain part of tfie revenues and a certain part 
of the expenditure are separated off for a time from the general account. 
An estimate is made of the amount at which these revenues and ex- 
penditure btand at their e.Ki.sting stage of growth, ( it will be noted that 
the existing stage of growth forms the basis of the estimate) and the 
two amounts aie so arranged as to balance each other, or to present a 
moderate excess on the one side or on the other. The condition of the 
separation is, that all demands for increase over the initial figure of the 
cxpcndiluie side must Ire met by realization of increases over the 
initial figure on the revenue side. 

It is impossible, in view of surl^arrangements, to calculate the re- 
venues of the assigned dvpaitmenls at the lf»we.st figure th.it the Loral 
Governments can, under the most adverse circumstances^ receive. The 
Government of India is also unable to effect an assignment of revenue 
sufficient without fuither development, to as.sure increases of expendi- 
ture contemplated by Lrovinrial (roveinments, or to grant an initial 
surplus of assigned revenue over assigned expenditure.” 

We must confess there is no conteiuling ao^ainst 
those necessities which have imposed upon the (iov- 
ernn\pnt of India the obligation of practically annul- 
ling the scheme of decentralization as originally 
understood. The British ICmpire is maintained by 
force of arnis, and the Military Expenditure, apart 
from all questions as to its abstract rights or the neces- 
sity of its maintenance at the dimcnsii)ns to which It 
has of late grown, must claim priority of atttjntion. To 
us, it is nevertheless a di.sappoinlment that the econo- 
mies which have been effected by the Finance Com- 
mittee are no real economies. They are merely econo- 
mies in civil expenditure trf be swallowed up by increas- 
ed expenditure on the army. The economies will lead 
to no relief of taxation, to no actual reduction of ex- 
penditure. And, what is worse, the cutting down of 
the share of Provincial Governments in the increased 
Revenues, coupled with* the fact that they arc ex- 
pected to recoup that loss by al] the usual methods 
open to them, cannot fail to have disastrous effects 
upon the more purely local funds. As the Imperial 
Government devolves its burdens upon the Provin- 
cial Governments, they, in their turn, will not be slow 
to pass off some of their own obligations upon the 
heads of the Local Authorities, necessitating increased 
taxation of the masses of the population. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 

Started under the highest .auspices, the proposed 
London Institute cgnnot suffer from want of sup- 
port. 1 he PriiiQe of Wwdes, whose popularity is 
coextensive with the Empire, has set his heart 
upon it. His Royal Moth(;r ‘has also expressed 
approval. After that, the Secretary of State could 
not well help taking up the idea in right earnest, and 
issuing the needful instruJtions to the Viceroy.- 
Lord I3ukkekin, more directly responsible for the 
, acceptance of the proposal in this country, commends 
it with a piece of reasoning which., whatever its 
intrinsic force, can not fail to have its intended effects 
in the intended quarters. His Lordship has attempt- 
ed to show that the Institute in its objects is akin ro 
the Technical Education movement in India, and ithus 
entitled to a share of the local funds being raised for 
the latter object. The Local (jovernments* have 
always been distinguished for their loyalty, and .will, 
as a matter of course, pass on die word of command 
to the inferior magnates, whose position, ‘ though 
inferior in the official scale, is nevertheless invested 
with more real authority iif popular estimation under 
the bureaucratic system. Startcid under Royal auspi- 
ces, and promoted by powerful official countenance, 
the project cannot fail from lack of funds. 

It is significant, however, that a large section of 
the Anglo-Indian prcs.s, not excluding even the 
has been constrained to condemn this fr(!sh 
call for Indian subscriptions, in more or. less measured 
terms. Indeed, the Allahabad journal has surprised 
everybody by its damaging strictures upon the move- 
ment. The native press, of course, disapproves of it 
as firmly, though in less strong language, so that 
there can be no doubt that public opinion is in 
general against it. The Indian officials themselves, 
we fancy, cannot but b(! coiLscious of the im|Dropricty 
of devolving on them such a duty, however active 
they might show themselves in putting that pre.s- 
sure without which it cannot be performed. The 
success of the appeal is, hciwever, certain, all the 
same. A call for subscriptions cmanathig from high 
official quarters, cannot fail in this country. Not 
to speak of the too great dis[)Osition’ amongst us to 
waive our better judgineiit whenever it runs counter 
to official sentiment, the native Brinces and noble.s^ 
have scarcely any option in the matter. It is a 
new s[)ecies of benevolences, which there is no 
escaping. It is taxation, only by another name, 
'fhe way in which it is m.inaged, is as perfect as 
a fine art. With Regal and Vicenc.‘gal countenance 
at the fountainhead, and official pressure of every 
degree of forc(i down the entire channel, with* a 
temptingly open vista of honors and titles running 
parallel,, the elject is sinqjly irresistible. It is a 
thoroughly organised system for raising the “ wind” 
which cannot lail to command success. ^ 

But how long will this extortionate syfitffm of benevo- 
lences go on ? It is evidently based upon some miscon- 
ceptions which deserve to be removed. One of tliese 
misconceptions is evidently a beJief in the abundance 
of wealth in this country. It is thoilght, we believe, that 
India teems with riches inexhaustible. We cannot 
account for the appeal for help .so perpetivilly 
made to the wealthy classes ifi our country on any 
other supposition. To-day it is one Fund, and the 
next day another. Not a year p^isses but has a 
number of Funds towards which tjie same limited 
number of people are expected to pour out from their 
supposed hoards. But havd not these fabled hoards 
long since disappeared ? Now, with regard to the 
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Royal Institute, if it stood alone, it would by no means 
be too great or costly ^an undertaking, for the. sub- 
jects of this great Indian Empjre to achieve, with the 
greatest possible ease in the world.. Apart from the 
question of its advantages to the people of this coun- 
try, India would rear wp such a memorial without 
difficulty or demur, if it were the only memorial of the 
Jubilee, or if it were the only thing to which they 
• were called to subscribe* But how many things of 
this kind are there! Are they not to have in 
their own country their local and provincial Jubilee^ 
memorials to jjieet their more direct wants ^ Is the 
country really so very rich as to afford to meet these 
repeated calls upon its liberality ? The Pioneer has 
so admirably rcflcc^fxl public opinion on this subject 
thafc it is with great pleasure we quote him in extenso : 

“ Therfj never was a time in India in which more schemes for cx- 
traciing/noney from native, and, we may add, European pockets, were 
afloat, or in which more amateur tax-collectors in the guise of subscrip- 
tion-secrfiers \\^y-Iaid an embarrassed public. First there is Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund which has long held the field, and which seems to 
meet one At every turn with sofne new want or some new device for 
capturing contributions. Next there is in every district the mysteriuu* 
‘Jubilee’ Fund, which to the unenlightened mind appears to be a 
scheme for making people pay for, fireworksf who have hitherto seen 
them for nothing* or for founding town halls, dispensaries, and water- 
works y.hich are oidinarily supposed to be provided from municipal 
taxation. Then a hat has been sent round by the Prince of Wales and 
the Indian Governments for subscriptions to the Imperial Institute, 
and native chiefs and native gentlemen who want to know how a per- 
manent fancy-fair in London can possibly benefit them receive a signi- 
ficant hint that ‘ the Prince ’ wishes it, and are told that his mother 
has reigned fifty years and that she has set her heart on this building. 
Tlflire are other subscription projects alieady among us or in process of 
birth, but the above are enough to prove that the Indian public, which 
is by no means aflflient and which still bitterly resents the income-tax, 
is seriously pestered by this novel supplement to direct taxation, and its 
natural feelings of loyally disturbed by these inroads on its resources. 
Of the object of Lady Dufferm’s Funcl it is impossible to speak too 
highly, and it is unfortunate that its promoters should find themselves 
driven by the presence in the field of other competitors to the occasion- 
al use of unseemly forms of solicitation. Of the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund it is difficult to speak within the hounds of courtesy. The 
Imperial Institute will not do an iota of good to India, it is not believed 
in even at home, and the attempt to make India pay for the indilTerence 
of the English public indicates a great deal of moial cowardice on the 
part of the India Office. 'I'lie municipal and district ‘ Jubilee’ funds, 
if confined strictly to voluntary subscribers, might be pronounced 
unobjectionable. But in India it is extremely difficult without pressure 
anrl active canvassing to get subscriptions for any object, and the 
‘ luhilee’ Funds form no exceotion to this rule. People are practically 
obliged to pay, ^hethcr they like or not, and the main distinction be- 
tween a subscription and a direct lax is that the former falls the more 
heavily of the two on persons of small or moderate means ami good social 
position. This is one fery cogent reason for the comparative indilTerence 
of the Mahomedan gently and middle classes to the Jubilee arrange- 
ments. 

In view of these facts the Government would do well while there is 
yet time to consiiler in what sense it proposes to treat this year as a 
‘ Jubilee.’ Is the period to he one of rejoicing to the poor, or is it to 
recall the unpleasmg traditions of Papal jubilees.^ The teim unfortunate- 
ly has the twofold meaning, and it seems not improb ihle that our rulers 
with the best intentions in the world may add another synonym for ex- 
tortion to,the polyglot vocabulary of the Urdu tongue. The irulh is 
that in a matter like this onr C^ivernnient is loo serion^j and too unsenti- 
mental to touch the leal pulse of n.ative feeling. It consulers that the 
people arc so- fully convinced of the unspeakable benefits which a far ofT 
sovereign has ('onferred upon them in a protracted leign as to be 
evcry\\here eager to lax themselves to commemorate her name by 
municipal and local works of practical and . prosaic utility. Dnt this is 
not the oriental way of looking at the matter. Without question the 
p^iple of India are extremely glad that H^r M.fjcsiy has reinged so 
long, and believe that her intent ion.s and wislnvi in respect of this 
remote realm ai(j, always gracious and sympathetic. But their idea is 
that the rejoicingi and the cfTorl should not be confined to them, but 
that the ruler also should play her part and disclose her affection to- 
wards her subjec ts in some sigmal manner. It is not forgaiteii that 
when Akbar had a son granted him, he filled the tank near the hermit’s 
retreat with silver for the poor and hungry, and that Ijis successors 
habitually c clcbratechgre.it days by scattering pearls' .ind rubies among 
the c rowds of Delhi aiut L.thore. No petty chief would ever ask his 
people to rejoice with him wyihoiii doing something for them in return. 
The idea that in this matter the obligations of ruler and subjt^ct are 
lecity ocal is deeply rooted in orieni.'fl thougdu, and our Government, as 
representing the (.)uccn, woulcbbe well-advised not to wholly disregard 
it. Distribution tf honours or release prisoners or even grants-in-aid , 
for fireworks and illuminations will not suffice. Something broader and 
more elemental is neeejed to bring home to the masses throughout the 
length and breadth of *this great realm that the ruler rejoices with them 
anci they with the rt^lcr. It would be a memorable day in Indi.a of 
whic h it could be said that on it at least no subject of the Queen 
wanted food or drink or a warm blanket. Whether it is possible to 
quite realise this ideal is not for us to say, but we believe that if the 
Government would only .accept it as a working principle and would 


heartily co-operate with all individual and local efforts based on this 
principle, the Queen’s Jubilee would be a day of rejoicing to the poor 
ami homeless, and the noble lady whom we wish to honour would 
become a living personage in all her graciousness and womanly charity 
to thousands who as yet are barely conscious of her existence.” 

We arc sorry that we must incur the appearance of 
churlishness on an occasion of joy and festivity, but 
duty is always sacred, and we cannot help raising 
qur voice of warning against what threatens to de- 
plete this impoverished land of what re/nains of her 
former riches. 

THE JUBILEE. 

THE VICEROY’S SPEECH. » 

Gentlemen, — It is with equal pride and pleasure that I now come 
forward to thank the representatives of the various ciiics, associations, 
and communities wfio have gathered around me to-day for the pur- 
pose of presenting to her Majesty their congratulations on her having 
entered the fiftieth year of her reign. A more prosperous reign, a 
more blameless ruler, or a more beloved sovereign the world has 
never seen, (cheers). Wisdom, Justice, Piety, Duty, have been 
the guardians of her throne and the companions of her daily life, 
and, though it has been impossible for a monarch ruling Dominions 
^rhich comprise within their limits a fourth of the human race, to 
escape from those vicissitudes which jhc responsibilities of Empire 
entail, it may be said with truth that under her fortunate auspices 
her people have issued triumphant from every trial, and that, with 
each revolving year, the foundations of her realm have become more 
firmly established, and the loyalty and devotion of her subjects to her 
throne and person have grown more tender and intense (applause). 
At this moment 200 millions of her Indian subjects are giving ex- 
pression to the feelings a^jd sentiments I have described, with a una- 
nimity and spontaniety which I believe it would be impossible to 
parallel in any other country in the world. Of set purpose my 
Government has left *the initiatife an^l the organization of those 
public rejoicings which arc taking place in every capital city, town, 
and village in India to the unprompted impulses of the people. In 
a land where official action is generally the prime mover, Officialism 
has for once stood upon one side, and has left the Nation face to 
face with its Empress, (cheers). In the simple language which is 
native to their affectionate disposition, there have gone up to-day 
from every shrine, from every place of worship, from the tabernacle 
of every heart, prayers for her happiness, blessing? on her goodness, 
and the incense of an honest and trustful devotion. The great 
Princes in their Durbars, the Municipalities in their city halls, the 
soldiers in their barracks, the zemindars in their country houses, the 
citizens in their pavilioned streets, and the rayyets in their humble 
homesteads, feel, and justly feel, that the close of half a century 
which has encompassed and endowed the land with universal peace, 
— which has brought justice to ^ery cottage door,— which has 
bridged the floods and pierced the jungle, — which has converted 
millions of bar/cn acres into well-watered plains, — which has sensibly 
diminished the risks both of famine and of pestilence, — which has 
lit a hundred lamps of learning in every chief centre of population, 
and placed within the reach of the humblest Indian student the 
accumulated wealth of Western learning, science, and experience, — 
every English and Indian subject of the Queen, I say, justly feels 
that such a day of retrospect as this is indeo|| a fitting occasion 
for commemoration and mutual congratulations. - (Applause). 

But if we rejoice in, the Past, it is npt merely on account of the 
actual good it has brought us, but because the Past is the parent and 
creator of the future. Change and devclopmcut is the law of human 
existence ; and great as have been the achievenjents, both in 
England, in the Colonics, and in the country, which will ever render 
the Victorian era mefliorable in the annals of history, they will prove, 
I tfust, but qie forecast and preface to even greater and still happier 
times, (Loud cheers). Wide and broad, indeed, arc the new fields 
in which the Government of India is called upon to labour, — but 
no longer, as qjl' aforetime, need it labour alone. Within the 
period we are reviewing. Education has done its work, and we arc 
surrounded on all sides by native gfiulemen of great attainments and 
intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal, and honest co-operation we 
miy hope to derive the greatest benefit. In fact, to an Administra- 
tion so peculiarly situated as ours, thev* advice, assistance, and solid- 
arity arc essential to tfio successful exercise of its functions (appause). 
Nor do I regard with any other feelings than those of approval and 
good-will their natural ambition to be more extensively associated with 
their English rulers in the administration of their own domestic affairs, 
and glad and happy shoujd I be if, during my sojourn among them, 
circumstances permitted me to extend and to place upon a wider 
and more logical footing the political status which was so wisely 
given a generation ago by that great statesman Lord Halifax to such 
Indian gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements, and 
the confidence they inspired in their fellow countfyn^cn, were 
marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Council 8 .(Loud 
cheer). But while thus rccognizng in the fullest manner tKe legiti- 
macy of such political aspirations as those to which I have* referred, 
1 hope that they will not divert our Indian fcllow-subjecta from 
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those equally imperative duties which lie altogether outside the 
circle or political interests and administrative action, and upon i 
which, indeed, far more than on anything which Government can 
do, the prosperity of the country depends ; such, for instance, as the 
improvement of our agricultural systems, the reclamation of waste 
lands, and the planting upon them of the redundant populations at 
present inconveniently accumulated in congested district, — the open- 
iqg up of fresh avenues of industry both to our urban and rural 
classes by the spfead of technical education, — the improvement of 
the sanitary conditions not meicly of our great towns, but of our 
villages, of our hamlets, and of the dwellings of the poor, — the wise 
and jutiicious diffusion of knowledge among the future mothers 
of the next generation, — the ripening of public opinion in regard 
to some of those social questions which lie at the root of all domestic 
happiness and morality, — the expansion and consolidation of that 
movement on behalf of the better incdicill treatment of Indian women, 
in which our Sovereign takes so deep a personal interest, — the 
development of our native industries, some of which, 1 am happy 
to think, arc already compering on triumphant terms with their 
European rivals, — the creation, or, rather I should say, the reintegra- 
tion of that artistic genius which in former days rendered India 
famous for her decorative taste, her ornamental treatment of the 
precious metals, her portrait and miniature painting, and the illumina- 
tion of her manuscripts, — and finally, the bringing into line of all 
the more backward populations of every race and creed, so that 
each may compere on equal terms with the other for whatever prizes 
this life has to offer, whether in the shape of honourable distinction 
or material advancement (applause). 

These at least arc a few of the objects which the past fifty years 
of 52 uccn Victoria’s reign have placed us in a favourable position 
for pursuing, and most heartily do I join with you in hoping that 
our loved Empress may live to witness their successful attainments. 
(Applause). Believe me, 1 speak from personal knowledge when 
1 say that, among her many prc-occnparions and anxieties, there is 
no section of her subjects whose, intciesis she watches with more 
loving or affectionate solicitude than your own. Moreover in doing 
this, she most truly represents, as it is fit and right their Sovereign 
should, the feelings and instincts of the* Knglisli people. Through 
the mysterious decrees of Providence, the British nation and its 
rulers have been called upon to undertake the Supreme (lovcrnmcnt 
of this mighty Empiic ; to vindicate itsMionour, to defend its terri- 
tories, and to maintain its authority irj violate ; to rule justly and 
impartially a congeric? of communities, many of them widely diftcr- 
ing from each other in race, language, religion, social customs, and 
material interests ; to preserve intact and unimpaired the dignity, 
rights, and privileges of a large number of feudatory Princes ; to 
provide for the welfare of a population nearly as numerous as that of 
Europe, and presenting every type of civilization known to history 
from the very lowest to the very highest ; to safeguard and to 
develop the enormous moral and material British interests which 
have become inextricably iniplicared with those of the natives of the 
soil ; to conduct its administration in a way to win thejove, confi- 
dence and sympathy of races as keenly sensitive to injustice and 
wrong as tliey arc ready to recognize kindness and righteous deal- 
ing ; and eventually to evolve from its present intricate and im- 
perfectly adjusted mechanism a homogeneous coinniuiiity so well 
balanced and co-f)rdiiiated, so united in its material interests and in 
its moral convictions a®^ to form a loyal, patriotic, and compacted 
whole. Within what period this result is to be achieved is a secret 
hidden in the distant futdre, but, of one thing yo,t‘ be sure, that 
there is no determination more fixed and immovable in the will ol 
England, there is no wish dearer to the heart of her Majesty and 
of the British people, than faithfully, firmly, and courageously to 
discharge the difiicult and stupendous duties which I have thus 
‘rapidly enumerated, in the interests and for the benefit ol our 
Indian fcllow-subjccts and brothers. (Loud and plolongc^l cheers.) 

THE GA?:ETTE of INDIA. ' 

EXTRAORDINARY. . * 

Published by .iAuthoritv. 


Calcutta^ Wednesday^ February l6y iSSy. 

STAR OF INDIA. * 

NoTIKlCA'riON. 

No. 5 .V. I. 

Fort William^ the February^ 1887. 

His Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India is pleased to announce that h’er Majesty the ^ucen 
and Empress of India has been graciously pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments to the said Order : — 

To be Knights Grand Commanders, 

His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-lnglishia Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel Shamshcr Bahadoor of Baroda. 

His Highness Maliarana Dhiraj Fateh Singh Bahadoor of Oodey- 
pore. 

His Highness Raja Shamsher Prakash Bahadoor, K. C. S. 1., of 
Sirmur. 


To he Knights Commanders, 

Charles Alfred Elliott, K^q., C. S. I., Bengal Civil Service, Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. 

The HoiPble William Wifscti Hunter, C. S. I., C. I. E., B. A., 
L. L. D., Bengal Civil Sofviecs Dirceipr-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, Additional Member of the Council ot the 
Governor-General for making Laws an4l llegulaiions, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 

• His Highness Maliaraja Sri Reshri Singhji Jawan Sitighji of Idar. 

Colonel William George Davies, C. JS. L, Bengal Staff Corps, 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. 

Colonel James Johnstone, C. S. L, Bengal Infantry, lately Political 
A^cnt in Manipore. 

To he Companions. 

The Hon’blc Charles Gilbert Master, Mudra-' Civil Service,* 
Member of the Council of tlie Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George. 

Charles Haukes Tod Crosthwaitc, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Piiivinccs.* 

John Graham Cordery, Esq., M. A., Bengal Civil Service, Rdsi- 
deni at Hydciabad. 

K. Sheshadri Iyer, Esq., Dewan of the Mysore State. ' 

Henry Napier Bruce Krskine, Ksq., Bombay Civil Sc’wice, 
Biissioncr of Sind. * 

The Hon’blc Peary Mohiin Mookrjee, ’Additional Membcr,ot the 
Council of the Govcrnor-Cjcncral for making I.aws and Regulations. 

Frederick Russell Hogg, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Director Ge- 
neral of the Post Office of India. * , 

Brigadier-General Wiriiam Stephen Alexander Lockhart, C. B., 
Bengal Infantry, CoinmaiKling a Biigadc ol* the Burmah Ex}>cdi- 
ti»)nary Force. 

George James Spence Ilodgkinson, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
Commissioner of the Irrawaddy division. 

Captain Charles Edward Yaic, Bombay Staff Corps, Political Dc- 
pariiiKiu, lately employed with the Alghan Boundary Commission. ^ 

William Rudolph Henry Mirk, Ksq., Bengal Civil Service, lately 
employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission. % 

Nawab Abdul Majid Klian, Honorary Assistant Commissioner and 
Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. 

The llou’blc James Wallace Quinton, Bengal Civil Service, Mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue, N. W. Provinces. 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Secretary to the 
Goverinnenl of India in the Legislative Department. 

Rao Chhairapati Bahadur, Jagiidar of Alipura. 

Maung Gaung Kinvvuii Mingyi, Chiel Burmese Councillor of 
(joverriinent. 

David Miller Barbour, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Department of Finance and Commerce. 

Gerald Seymour Vessey Fiizeiald, F.sq. 

INDIAN EMPIRE. 

NoTinc A’rioN. ' 

Fort IV'dliamy the i6//> Fihruary, 1887. 

No. 4 IE, 

The Quccn-Einprcss, taking into her Royal consideration the ex- 
pediency of making certain clianges in the constitution ol' the Order 
of the Indian Empire, as vvell by altering the designation of the 
Order as by adding thereto an additional class, so as to enable her 
Majesty, her Heirs and Sncce.ssors to reward a greater number of 
persons who by their services, ullicial or other, to her Majesty’s In- 
dian Empire, have merited rlie Royal Favour, has been graciourdy 
pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal of ihe United King- 
dom of Circat Britain and Ireland, he.iiing date ^tlic second day of 
August last, to revoke and alnog.iic so much of the Royal Warrant 
bearing the date the ihirty-liist day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, by which rlic said Order was in- 
stituted, as limits ilic same to the Sovereign, a (jrand Master and one 
Class of Members or Companions, and as is inconsistent with or 
contrary to the provisit 7 ns of the now recited Letters Patent. 

And to ordain, direxi, and appoint, that the said Order of Knight- 
hood shall henceforth be styled and designated in all proceedings, 
and pleadings as “The Mobt Eminent Order of the rndian Empire.” 

And to ordain, direct, and appf>int, that the said Order shall consist 
of the Sovereign, and a Grand Master, and such oidinary Coinpa.»ii- 
ons or Members, to be divided into two classes, together with such 
extra and Honorary ‘Members as her Majesty, hcrdlcirs and Succes- 
sors shall from lime to rime appoint. 

And to ordain^ direct, and appoint, that., her Majesty, her Hcir% 
and Successors, Kings or Oueens Ri^'gnant of the said United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperors and Empresses of In- 
dia, shall be successively the Sov^’rcign of the said Order, and that 
tfic Viceroy and (jovcriior-Gcncral ot India lor the time being shall 
be Grand Master of the said Order, and shall, in virtue thereof, be 
the first and principal Knight Commander of the Order. 

And to ordrain, direct, and appoint, that the fiid ’Memb^-rs shall 
be divided into two classes, and that the first or higher of the two 
classes shall be composed of Fifty Members to be styled and desig- 
nated Knights Commanders of the said Order, and that the second os 
lower class shall consist of such Members as hej* Majesty, her Hcirr. 
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and Successors shall appoint, to be styled and designated Compani- 
ons of the said Order : Pr6vidcd, nevertheless and the Queen there- 
by ordained, directed and appointed tl^at it should be competent for 
her Majesty, her Heirs and ^SuccAsors, to appoint, at her or their 
pleasure any Princes of the Blood Royal, being descendants of his late 
Majesty King George the First as extra Knights Commanders. 

And to ordain, declare, and appoint, that in all solemn ceremonials 
and in all places and assemblies the Knights Commanders of this 
Order shall have place and precedency next to and immcdiatcl)! 
after the Knights Commandfrs of the Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint (icorgc, and that the Companions of this 
Order shall have place and precedency next to and immediately after 
the Companions of the said Most Distinguished Order of Sjynt 
Michael and Saint George. 

' And to ordairt, direct and appoint that the said Order shall con- 
tinue to be governed by Statutes and Ordinances to be from time to 
time made and ordained by her Majesty, tier Heirs and Successors 
Sovereigns of the same. 

^In pursuance of tffc power so vested in the Quccn-Krapress as 
Sovereign of the Most Eminent Order of ilic Indian Empire, her 
Majesty has also been pleased to issue new Statutes for the govern- 
ment of the said Order, and therein to ordain, direct, and appoint 
that/*: shalt be competent for the Sovereign of the said Order to 
confer the dignity of a Knight Commander upon such persons whf) 
by their services, official or* other to her Majesty’s Empire in India 
have merited the royal favour, and upon such distinguished represen- 
tatives of Eastern Potentates as her Majesty, her Heirs and Succes- 
sors may think fit, and the dighity of Companion of this Order on 
such persons as would according to the before recited provisions be 
quafified for being nominated to the first class or Knights Com- 
manders of the said Order. 

The Queen has been further pleased, in pursuance of the Statues 
aforesaid, to make the following appointments to the said Most Emi- 
nent Order of the Indian Empire : — 

% T0 Knights Commanders. 

His Excellency General Sir Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Kart.^ V. C., 
G. C. B., C. I.*E., Royal Artillery, Commander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’blc Edmond Drummond, late of the Bengal Civil Service 
and formerly Member of the Council of her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. 

The Hon’blc Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K. C. B., C. I. E., Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh. 

Robert Anstruthcr Dalycll, Esq., C. S. I., late of the Madras Civil 
Service, Member of the Council of her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for IndM. 

The Hon’blc Maxwell Mclvill, C. S. L, Bombay Civil Service, 
Member of the Council of the Governor of the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

Major-General Alexander Cunningham, C. S. I., C. 1 . E., Royal 
Engineers (Retired), lately* Director General of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

Thakur Sahib Bhagwat Singh ji Sagramji of Gondal. 

The Hon’blc Rana Shankar Hakhsh Singh Bahadur, C. I. E., of 
Thalrai, Additional Member of the Council of the Governor-Gene- 
ral for making Laws and Regulations, 

Dietrich Brandis, Esq., C. I. E., Ph. D., formerly Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Foresli in India. 

Sir Monier Monier-Williams, A'/., C, I. E., M. A., D. C. L 
LL. D. 

Maharaja Pusapati Annada (Jajapaii Rav, of Vizianagram, 

Alexsndcr Meadows Rcndcl, Esq., M.A., Member of the Institute 
of Civil E iginccrs. ^ 

Donald .Campbell Macnabb, Esq., C. S. L, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Nawab Munir-ud-Daulah Salar Jung Bahadur, Minister of the 
Hyd erabad State. 

Sir (icorge Christopher Molcsworth BirJwood, A/., C. S. I 
4 ^. D. LL. D. . ^ ’ 

His High ness Raja Ranjit Sing of Ratlam. * 

Surgcon-(L‘nV‘»l Benjamin Simpson, M.I^., IndianMedical Service, 
Surgeon General and Sanitary Coininissioncr with the Government 
of^ India, • 

Albert James Leppoc Cappcl, Esq., Director-General of Tele- 
graphs in Itidia. ^ , 

Nawab Ali Kadar Sypd IJasan Ali Bahadur of Muorshedabad. 
Maharaja Luchnicsscr Singh Bahadur of Darbangha. 

• Baboo Sahib Avar, C«'nAnaiulcr-in-Chicf of the Gwalior State. 

Poiiald Mackenzie Wall ice, Private Secretary to his Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Cftyv'crnor-Jticncral. « 

The Hon’Wc Alfred Woodley Cif.fr, C. I. E., M. A., Director of 
Public Instructi(4ri in Bengal, Member of the Council of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal for making Laws and Regulations. 

Bradford Leslie, I^'sq., A icnt, East Indian Railway and Chief En- 
gineer of the Hooghly Bridge. 

fu 1 % Companions. 

Carl Ludolf Gricsbach, Esq., F. G. S., Deputy Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, 


Captain Frederick Duncan Raikes, Bombay Staff Corps, Deputy 
Commissioner of Alon, Burmah. 

I'he Hon’blc Rao Bahadoor Mahadev Govind Ranade, M. A., 
LLB., Bombay, Additional Member of the Council of the Governor 
of the Presidency of Bombay for making Laws and Regulations. 

William Wordsworth, Esq., M. A., Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Captain Albert Frederick DeLassoe, Translator, Foreign* Depart- 
ment, lately employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission, 

Sirdar Shcrc Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
lately employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

Rcssaldar-Major Muhamad Aslam JChan, Sirdar Bahadur, 5th Ben- 
gal Cavalry, Commandant, Khyber Jezailchis, .lately* employed with 
the Afghan Boundary Commission. ^ 

Henry Montagu Mathews, Esq., M. 1 . C. E., Manager and En- 
ginecr-in-Chi;f, Burmah Stafe Railway. 

Palle Chentsal Row Pantalu, Superintendent of Stamps and Station- 
ery, Madras. 

Colonel John Stewart, Royal Artillery, Superintendent of the 
Harness and Saddlery Factory, Cawnporc. 

Syud Amir AH, Barristcr-at-Law, Calcutta. 

Henry Seymour King, Esq. 

G. Swann, Esq., Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Burmah. 

Thomas Bcatson Christie, F.sq., M. D. 

William James Maitland, Private Secretary to her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for India. 

Maung Pe Si, Myowun of Mandalay. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The loth February 1887. — Baboo Mohendro Nath 
Gupta, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is 
allowed leave for one* month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he availed himself of it. 

In supersession of the ordcif dated the 21st January 1887, Mr. F. 
W. Badcock, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 24-Pcrgunnah8, 
is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of Rajshahye, 
during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. F. J. G. Campbell, or until 
further orders. , 

Mr. J. Whitmore, District and Sessions Judge, Furreedpore, 
is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of Beerbhoom, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. C. A. Wilkins, or 
until further orders. 

Mr. B. L. Gupta, Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, on furlough, 
is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of Furreedpore, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. Whitmore, or until 
further orders. 

The iilh February 1887.— Mr. J. A. Hopkins, Magistrate and 
Collector, Nuddea, is allowed special leave for six months, under 
section 6 f, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 
2orh March 1887. 

Mr. R. . M. Waller, Magistrate and Collector, Noakholly, is 
appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of Nuddea, during the 
absence, on leave, of Mr. J. A. Hopkins, or until further orders. 

Mr. A. Barooah, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector Tipperah, 
is appointed to act as Magistrate aud Collector of Noakholly, during 
the absence, on deputation, of Mr. R. M. Waller, or until further 
orders, % 

Baboo Nobin Krishna Banerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Mymcniingh, is allowcrl leave* for one month, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted 
to him under the order of the 21st DcctMnbcr 1886. 

Baboo Doorgadas Chowdry, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Tipperah, is allowed leave for three months, under 
section 72 of the pivil Leave Code, with effect from such date as he 
may avail jnmsclf of it. 

Baboo Chundcr Narain Gupta, Deputy Magistrate 'and Deputy 
Collector, Doomka, Sonihal Fergunnaf, is allowed leave for one 
month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 1 8th instant. •' * 

The I2rh February itlSy.— tMr. T. E. Coxhead, c.s., reported 
his departure from India, on furlough, on the 1st February 1887. 

The 14th February 1887.— Baboo Chundcr Nath Bose, m.a., is 
appointed temporarily substantive #for six months, or until further 
orders, Bengali Translator to Government. 

The 15th February 1887.— Mr. P. H.O’Brien, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector^ Madhubani, Durbhunga,‘is posted 
temporarily to the Sudder station of that district. 

The isth February, 1 887.— Baboo UmaCharan Ganguli is appoint- 
ed to be Deputy Collector of Income-tax in the district of Khoolna, 
and, under section 40 of Act ii of. 1886, is vested with the powers 
of a Collector under the Act, 

Judicial.— 'I'he loth February 1887.— Baboo Sit; Kant Ghosc, 
Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bankoora, ia 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class.'. 

Baboo Sris Chandra Ghose, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Manbhoom, is vested with the powers’ of a Magis- 
trate of the second class.' 
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A fter all nothing comes amiss to this ancient and exclusive Hin- 
du religion of ours. How absurd now appear the fears enter- 
tained forty years back that Hindus of different castes would not travel 
in the same train ! The Brahman now goes to Heaven — or, what is 
the same thing, Benares or Brindaban — cheek by jowl with Mehter in 
the third class. Pipe water was accepted in solemn conclave of the 
Pandits of the Preservation of Pure Faith Society. Lately, the Vaish- 
nav Sonarbanias have restored to caste one of, their castemen returned 
from Europe. And now Hinduism has put to religious use both the 
Telegraph and the Post. * * 

“ A Sepoy died a long way from his home and country, and his caste 
fellows duly cremated him, and having done this, they went to the tele- 
graph office and^wired as follows to his •parents : — * Binda Persad died 
last night. Bones by post.’ ” 

The P. O. will make no bones. In our own experience we received 
through the railway the body of a Mussulman noble in the last stage of 
dissolving decomposition. 

« 

# • 

News comes from Bchar, through the 'Herald that “among 
the numerous Jubilee incidents of Calcutta was a fancy bazar ^it 
Wellington Square.” And it is news indeed to us who overlook the 
Square and to our neighbours. Was the preaching of the Salvation 
Army taken for a fancy bazar ? Itjis a fancy business enough, with the 
flag of faith unfurled carried by an East Indian in uniform, supported 
by a naked European, or rather a European in dhoti^ unshod, surround- 
ed by a gaping multitude like the crows round the fish stalls at a 
Bengali bazaar. 

* « 

The next or the Second Ciiminal .Sessions of the year begins on 

Thursday, the loih March 1887, Mr. Justice Mactmikrson presiding. 

• » ♦ 

• it * * j 

Le.sUE Stephen’s “ Hours in a Libmiy ” vol. III., being out of print, 
has been omitted from the M. A. Examination for 1887 and 1888. 

The fourth Opium Sale, provision of 1884-85, comes off on Monday', 
the 4th April 1887. , 

The Punjab University has selected the retiring . Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province for its degree of Doctor of Oriental Learning. 

r • 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught will be installed District 
Grand Master for Bombay, early in April next. | 

« « 

A COMMITTEE has bccn appointed at Bombay for remedying the diffi- 
culty felt in regard to house accommodation in that city. 

« 

* * 

The telegraph to Bhamo is expected to be complete in a few dayp 


Great rejoicings were making over the birth of a son to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad when the child suddenly died. 

*** 

Sir Rivers Thompson has proceeded to Purneah and opened the 
section of the Assam and Bengal State Railway yesterday. 


The Survey of Calcutta has commenced and owners and ocewpiers of 
lands and premises in the town aie required by a not'4icaiiq|^to give 
every facility to the Surveyors to enter their lands and premises. 

* • • 

# * 

Cardinal Jacobini, late Pontifical Secretary and a most valuable 
councillor of the Pope in important matters of Chiir(Ji and State, is . 
dead. • 

• • 

Sir Charles Elliot will proceed home on six months* leave, during 
which he will have interviews with the .Secretary of State in connection 
with the work of the Finance Committee. 

Dr. P. Goethal.S will be solemnly enthroned as the first Roman 
Catholic Archbishop under the new Hierarchy this*day, amidst great 
pomp. Father Lafont will preach on the occasion. 

During February fifty-five thousand and thirty-nine persons visited 
the Indian Museum. Of natives there were 44,307 males and 9,817 
females and of Europeans 744 males and 171 females, the daily average 
1 of visitors being 2,620. 

I Mr. Elliot Colvin, c. s., Assistant to ihe Governor-General’s Agent 
in Rajputana, will be Sir Steuart Bayley’.s Private Secretary. 

Colonel Sir WEST Ridgeway is talked of as the successor of Sir 
Edward Bradford in the Rajputana Agency. 

, » 

There was a meeting at Patna under the presidency of Nawab Lutf 
A i.i Khan, C. i. e., for deciding upon a memorial tof their retiring Com- 
missioner, Mr. Halliday. About a thousand rupees uas subscribed 
at the meeting. 'I hese official.s ouglit to be asliamcd of getting up ^ 
these vanities. The Government ought to intcidict them in right 
earnest. 

*** 

A DACOITY took place near Agra on the Gwalior road on the morning 
I of Thursday. The gang was over too sliong and well equipped with 
muskets, horses ami conveyances, and looted a 'caravan of carts. The 
spoil is valued at Ks. 3,000. 


The latest icports of the earnings of the Darjceling-IIimalayan rail- 
way show dlmsiderabfc falling off in the revenue, as compared with Is^t 
year. The dccreaso is over eight housand lupecs in the earnings from 
January to I9lh February 18S7, as against the same jjbnod last year. 

. * ♦ 

« 

The new Trustees under the new Indian Museum Act (IV of 1887) 
are—the Secjelary#to the Government of BengaJ in the Keveniie De- 
partment, the Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, A. SlM- 
SON, Esq., Hajc'e Jackariah Noor Mahomed Hosslin, and Babbo 
Amrita Nath Mittf.r. « 

• o 

Hajee Jackariah is, we dout^ not, oiir old friend NooR. But when 
•did he start this surname ? Pixfud as he is of his Arab*extraction, how 
comes he to get the Persian appellative } • 

Baboo Amrita Nath is thus consoled for the scat in the Bengal 
Council which he had been led to expect. * 

Either name will be a surprise in the new connection. They might 
just as well be made Law Professors or sent to command the troops in 
Burma. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt wilt be 
* ^ given^ any other being usmecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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Nawab Muneer-ul-Mulk, brother of Sir Salar Juno is expected 
to leave Hyderabad in April or*May on a tour to Europe. He will 
pass through Turkey Russia, Germany, ^afid France, where Kis stay 
must be necessarily short, if he isjto be preseifc, as the report says, at 
the celebration of the JubiJee in England at the middle of June. 

• 

After all, there is no foundation for the report that two British 
ofllcers had been arrested in Russia as spies. The officers concerned 
‘ have themselves written to the S/u»f/a/f/ to say that, far from having 
received any rough treatment, they met everywhere with the greatest 
hospitality, cordiality and kindness. 1 

« *** 

The consolidated and amended Provincial Small Cause Court Act 
( IX of ) 1887, received the assent of the Governor-fieneral on the 
24th February, 1S87. H extends to the whole of British India outside 
the Ipcal limits of the OrSinary Original Civil Jurisdiction of the High 
Courts at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and comes into operation 
from the ist July, 1887. 

# • * ♦ 

Sir Charle 5 Aitchison makes over charge of his office of Lieuten- 
ant-Govefnor of the Punjab to Mr. J. D. Lyai.l, on the 2nd April — 
at Delhi, and will be there and then sworn an ordinary member of 
the Governor-General’s Council., The Vieeroy’s Legislative Council 
meet at the old Impeiial capital on the ist Aprtt to consider the Pun- 
jab Land Bills. 

• • 

We read in the /las/ of the 26th February— 

“ Messrs. Sarma & Co. have been celebrating the Jubilee in an 
original and useful manner. They have been distributing, and will, 
foPthe whole of February current, distribute their ‘ non-quinine pills ’ 
gratis to the poor.” 

Are these non-quinine pills of the Sarma Baboos like the nihilums 
with which the Homceopathists humour their importunate patients, and 
equally valuable and efficacious ? 

The Calcutta Public Library continues to be in a bad way. The 
receipts are about Rs. 7,(xx) against an expenditure of Rs. 12,556, and 
to meet the excess a part of the Government securities has had to be 
sold. Tli^ application for Government aid has not been sanctioned, 
though Sir Rivers Thompson has «agrcecl to pay for the printing of the 
catalogues of books of the Library and has given a new binding to 
about 1,000 old books. 

« • 

c • • 

Baboo Ramavatar Pande, b. a., Deputy Collector and Personal 
Assistant to the Comjnissioner of Benares, Syed Hahihulla, barris- 
ter-at-law, of Allahabad, and Syed Mahomfd Am, R. A., of Allygluir, 
the Statutory Civilians of the year for the N. W. P. - A very 
good appointment has been made in Madras in the promotion of 
Ramchandra Iyer, Presidency Magistrate, to the post of Covenant- 
ed Head Assistant Collector, with the prospect of a District Civil and 
Sessions Judgeship after a year and a halPs Revenue and Magisterial 
work. • 

A^I.EASINU little incident marked the Jubilee at Bofnbay. On the 
Hindus and Parsecs of that city having sent memorials to the (lov- 
erhment that there might be no slaugliicr of the cow on the Jubilee 
day, and the Government having simply forwarded the memorials to 
tlTb proper parties, the Mahomedans took the hint in the right spirit 
and no cows werc^killcd at the B.andor.a slaughier *honse on the i6lh 
February. Lord R'EAY has issued a Resolution expressing his satisfac- 
tion at this manifestation of good feeling on the part of the Maho- 
medans. 

The Jubilee Review at AViersJiot will be an imposing spectacle, as 
o^cr 100,000 troops are to talje part in it. The proposal to send re- 
presentatives of the native army in ^ndia and of the Colonial* forces 
has t»cen abandoned on the grejund of expense. The English Jubilee 
will be celebrated on the 2 ist and not (fn 20th June. On the former J 
dale the Queen witt attend a special Divine Service at St. Paul’s. The 
Parliament will soon be asked to grant a special vote for the expenses. 
The pageant is expected to be a most brilliant one. 

• • • 

An Irish nobleman, Lord Doneraile, has been bit by a pet fox domes- 
ticated for six years, but which appears to have been attacked with the 


rabies without notice. It was in the course of a drive on the 14th 
jSnuaiy that the animal which accompanied his Lordship not only 
made a snap at his gloved hand and drew blood but also bit the coach- 
man in the hand and the foot. The fox died on the i6th and the 
mortem declared it to have been rabid. Both the nobleman and his 
coachman have gone for treatment to M. Pasteur at Paris. , 

K * * 

A TRAGIC case of suicide is reported from the high s^as. Mr. Frank 
White, of the staff of the Bombay Gazette, and who had been 
meditating to give up that connection for joining an appointment in 
Australia, was appointed by Lord Brassey one of his Private Secre- 
taries, and was proceeding in the Sunbeam, when on’the 26th February, 
shortly after midday, when the Stmbeam was proceeding under full sail 
Mr. White jumped overboard. In spite of immediate eftorts to 
rescue him, his body was not found. Letters subsequently found 
show that the act was premeditated, though no reason is assigned for it. 
He was much loved and esteemed at Bombay. 

We regret to hear that Dr. Anand.ABAI JOSHI is dead. She will be 
•remembered as the enterprising Mahratta lady, wife of the Post- 
master of Serampore in Bengal, who Ivid proceeded to America for 
medical education. Having attained the objects of her journey she had 
just returned to Bombay where, in anticipation of her arrival, she 
had been appointed principal medical officer of the Female Hospital 
at Kolhapore. The circumstances of the case make her untimely 
death, just when on the eve of turning her hard won knowledge to 
account, almost tragic. « 

• • 

• • 

The Times of India %Ays that at ^an educational conference recently 
held at Bombay in connection with the question of higher education, 
Lord Kkay assured the native gentlemen present that he was in no way 
hostile to higher education, and that the rumour about the abolition of 
17 higher schools had no foundation. His Excellency also stated that 
the grant for technical education would be separate and distinct from 
the present educational expensoe of Government. 

* 

* » 

The Statesman publishes the following news from Burma 

T,, ** Rangoon, February a8. 

1 he Theebaw Tswabwa leaves Mandalay to-morrow. 

The official summary repeats that the negotiations with the Woontho 
Tswabwa have been broken off. On Tuesday Mr. Cloney and a Bur- 
mese official had an interview with him, which was interrupted by 
a misunderstanding between the police escort and Tswabwa’s men, and 
shots were exchanged, but Mr. Cloney succeeded in restorin'^ con- 
lidence. The^interview ended peacefully. * 

On the 19th the d.icoits attacked a column from Okkan while crossing 
the Moo river, but were repulsed, one private severely, others were 
wounded.— The Shoaybo distticiis still somewhat disturbed by scat- 
tered bands of dacoits.— Order is being restored in the Maingtong 
State under an official nominated by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Mogouk.— Three dacuilies are reported to have taken place in the 
Mandal.ay district, in one of which fifteen housdl were burnt. Man- 
dalay uiherwise has been quiet.— Some dacoits weie attacked success- 
fully near S.idoung in jheSagaing disiyct on Wednesday, and great 
loss inflicted on them. The Yeaoo district is reported quiet, as is also 
the lower Chindwin, where the revenue collection and disarmament is 
being pushed on. Two encounters with dacoits are reported in the 
Mymgyan distiicl. — The Yaw Column from Pagan have had two suc- 
cessful encounteis.— The settlement of Yaw is progressing satisfactorily. 
-••In Minboo district Boh Shway Oktaina’s camps have been surprised 

and sevcial ihicoits Killed. A (piantity of property was captured. The 

’roungdwmgfce district is somewhat disturbed.- -The Yamethen and 
Pymmana road is reported quiet. It is frequented by traders.— The 
Pyinmana district is still disturbed with small dacoit gangs.— Yame- 
then and Meiktila are fairly quiet.— In Kooinay the Thoogyee Mciktila 
killed a dacoit leader - who attacked his village. 

A I u 1 . , * M-arch 2. 

About one hundred dacoits rushed into Tonngdwingyee on Monday 

night, firing a portion of the town. They got off free. Sixty houses 
were burnt. «. 

Referring to Mr. Gorsi’s reply in the House of Commons regarding 
the ruby mines the Rangoon Gazette says that extraordinary fiicilities 
iiJive been given Mr. Streeter’s pai ly^ who announced themselves to the 
miners as the lessees from Government. AH other private individuals 
are prevented from visiting the mines.” 

• 

• * • 

To add to the embarrassment of the good people of Madras, the Com- 
mittee of the People’s Fair have been called upon to pay Rs. 25 each 
on account of the legal and other expenses connected with the enquiry 
about the fire, which fire saddened many a hearth and which enquiry 
resulted in nothing. The character and extent of this taxation may 
be understood from the fact that every subscriber of Rs. 1*5 upwards 
is ipso facto a member of th6 Committee. The funds were swelled by 
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this attraction. The privilege will now strike many poor fellows as 
little short of a calamity. It is scarcely necessary to dwell ujfon the 
feelings of those who lost their limbs or their dear ones in the unlucky 
Tamaska. 

At th^ request of the Port Commissioners, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has exempted* wheat from the terminal charge levied on goods from 
and to the Howrdh station. The order will have effect from ist April. 

• 

• • • • 

lyfR. Dyaram Gidumal, B. A., LL. B., a Probationer in the Bombay ' 
F^rcsidency, has be%n confirmed by the Governor-General in Council 
as a Statutory Civilian. • 

t 

• # 

Mr. J. Smith and Mr. R. J. Leeds, of the Bengal Civil Service, have 
been permitted to resign. 

* 

• * 

The control and management of the various Railways in Northern^ 
and Eastern Bengal having their terminus in Calcutta, are transferred* 
from under the administration* of the Director-General of Railways 
to that of the Government of Bengal. This arrangement is made on 
financial grounds as well as in the interests of commerce and the pub- 
lic, and will have effect from ist April. 

• # 

The Bank of Bengal has lost another old officer in Mr. John Gordon, 
Chief Accountant and Deputy Secretary, whb has retired from its ser- 
vice. Mr. R. L. Biss, Cashier, succeeds him. • ! 

« 

« * 

The owner of a nostrum for the treatment and cure of small-pox, the 
Initials of whose name are the letters J. L. W., has hit on an effective 
advertisement. He writes to the to say that he is 

anxious to send, for only the cost of transit and without any remunera- 
tion, a copy of his prescription for the benefit of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria who is reported by Reuter to have got an attack of that 
disease. J. L. W. guarantees cure by his remedy, which he says 
has lucceeded in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of thousand 
cases, but he is modestly doubtful whether his prescription 
would be accepted. He also does not know how the prescription 
should be transmitted. In a note, the editor, after telling him that 
the cost of transit is a bagatelle, namely the postage, adds that the 
patient would either be well or dead before the pre'V.ription could 
reach bim, and wonders why if it were such an invaluable remedy, 
J. L. VV. should not publish it. 

*** 

Between the V. P. P. conveying goods from England direct to in- 
dividual customers in^ndia, and the pressure of the exchange, the rcs- 
pectabl^ European tradesmen in our great cities ;ire in a bad enough 
way already. And now an unexpected competition confronts them. 
Wednesday’s Englishman contained important news — the conversion 
of Belvedere into an aristocratic sale-room. Let the Cooks and 
the Drowns in special look out. To begin with, a horse coach arvi 
harness-mart has been opened in the great Patacc. Through that 
Moniieur 'Official of his Government, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, by his Private Secretaiy, advertises a number of fine horses, and 
elegant equipages. The sale-master is Mr. Barnes— we beg pardon, 
“ F. C. Barnes, Esq,” There is no belief in the virtues ef competition 
in the establishment, everything lias its price— fixed. Here is an 
opportunity to friends and admirers . for a good turn. The other 
terms are— payment down at » once— no //V^— though no delivery 
will be given till after the 3rd April next, when Sir Rivers bids fare- 
well to Bengal and India— the goods remaining at the risk of the 
purchaser. 

Whatever may be thought of its fairness, that last condition will be 
eminently convenient to the present owner and will preserve the out- 
ward decencies of the office. More than this it is perhaps vain to ex- 
pect of the successors of the Company’s writers. The only truly mag- 
nificent occupant of Belvedere in these latter days was Sir George 
Campbell. He did not occupy his last days of power with making 
inventories of household furniture. He lived to the last moment as 
usual and befitting his position, leaving bis things to be disposed of 
^eisurely, after he left the land. 


€liitonal |lotcs. 

J t ^ _ . _ 

rPHE political state of Europe shows no change. The most pacific 
A assurances continue lobe exchanged bjithe Powers, while there is 
not the least relaxation in their military*prcp;uaiions to justify those 
assurances. For months, the whole of Europe is presenting the ap- 
pearance of one immense Camp ready^at a moment’s notice for the 
fray. The relations of Austria and Russia on the Bulgarian question 
seem to be highly strained, while the part which Germany or the Porte 
,is likely to take in any encounter that may possibly break out between 
them, is the subject of continual speculation. On ;he one hand, Ger- 
many, conscious of having loo deeply wronged France to be forgiven, 
cannot afford to estriinge the sympathies of a great military 
power like Russia. Rumours are also, from time to tinie^ 
afloat of a growing disposition on the part of Turkey to Mirow 
in her lot with her ancient enemy. The latest utterances of 
English opinion on the Bulgarian question are, however,* in the 
direction of peace. Lord SAi.isnuRY seems to b"^ as^cd that 
the question of Bulgarian independence is safe in * the keeping 
of the great Powers who had signed tfie treaty of Berlifl, so as 
to obvKite the necessity of England alone taking any action in 
the matter. I'he state of nneertainty, however, is heavily taxing the 
financial resources of the slates, 'fhe demand everywhere is for more 
subsidies for war preparations. Austria has just asked for a military 
credit of 53 millions of florins, and even Italy has fallen a victim to 
the war craze. As to Egypt, the latest expressions of English minis- 
terial opinion on the subject put oft the abandonment of that country 
as indefinitely as ever. 

Since the above was in type, there has been an attempt at an in- 
surrection in Siljstria by some of the dismissed Bulgarian officers. 
It was quickly put down. 


The Pioneer says 

“ There has been some excitement in Khatmandoo lately, owing to 
a rumouicd conspiracy to oust the present Government. It would 
seem that some 200 men gathered at Raksiil, about 20 miles north of 
our old military station at Segowlie, and though unarmed, their pre- 
sence caused alarm, as large stores of arms and ammunition were said 
to be stored in the neighbourhood. Seventeen hundred sc|!oys were 
said to have deserted from the Nepal Army, and to be marching on 
Raksul, there to aw.iit General Ranabir Jung, son of Jung Bahadoor. 
This Prince is a refugee in India, and never conceals his intention of 
trying his fortune some lime or other in Nepal, from which he was 
diivcii when the some two years ago look place. He had 

.been at Segowlie lutcly, but on February 19th was at* Moiiihary. Ho 
was arrested there by tiur police, nows of the impending conspiracy 
having been sent to India from Kliaimandoo. ^T'lie after-course of 
events showed the danger more imaginary than real. The 1,700 
! sepoys have never boon heard of, so that part of the stoiy is discredit- 
! ed ; while as to the 2<jo unarmed men at Kaksiil, if they were really 
waiting for Ranabir jnng, tln*y have since returned to their homes. 
The stores of arm an(l ammiinilion, too, have nol been found. Ranabir 
has been taken to Patna, and iliere released on liis promise not to leave 
that place without pci mission ; and the threatened storm has blown 
over.” 

Our Government has clearly been the victim of a hoax. Of course 
it has acted at the instance of the Nepal Ministry whose information 
turned out to be false. A dread of sudden revolution is the normal 
condition of the mind of the ruler i/l* /acio of Nepal. After the Li'to 
coup d'etat this is more than ever the case. The Government of India 
must be prepared foi; const? nt calls for inleifeicnce. But it must lako 
care to guafd its peaac and its dignity by courteous evasion. Tb/a 
Residency should not lightly believe in the bugbears of the terrified 
imaginations of the men in power in the country. .’I'hc air of Khat- 
mandoo is always, and now more than ever, filled with scarcely audible 
rumours plots of assassination, massacre, revolution and raid from 
British territory. This is the hourly torture with which the Nemesis 
of retribution Visits’ the ambitious miscreants Svho wade through 
slaughter of their kinsmen to power. TIiey‘ suapect every harmless 
sign_s^art at the rustling of leaves. Tffcy can trust nobody. They 
are rightly served. Why should thb Goyerninent of India try to n>ake 
things pleasant for them ? ^» ^ 

f 

Sir Rivers Thompson left Calcutta for Dacca op the night of Friday 
and reached his destination by 7 P. M., the next day. The stations of 
Naraingunge and Dacca were dcco^-atcd and illuminated for his Honor’s 
reception. The investiture of Nawab •Abdul Gunny with the insignia 
of the Order of the K. C. S. 1. took place on Monday afternoon, at 
the Marble Hall of the Shah Bagh. The Lieutenant-Governor, in 
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presenting him with the insignia, spoke at great length in praise of 
the noble deeds of beneficence which ha(^ marked the life of .the old 
Nawab and of his services to the fJoverflment^ in various public capa- 
cities filled by him. In course of his speech, his Honor announced 
the offer that hfid been corfveyed to him in a letter by the Nawab’s son 
to light the main roads and streets of Dacca, which are now lighted 
with oil lamps, with gas, entirely at his own cost, as a token of his 
.appreciation of the enthusiasn» shown by his fellow-citizens, both 
Hindu and Mahomeclan, at his father's investiture. The offer was 
further enhanced in value by the liberal conditions attached to it, 
wj., that the Nawab will maintain the gas works free of all cost, the 
municipality undeliaking to spend on improved sanitation and the 
purchase and mainte nance of fire engines th<^ sum thus set free from 
lighting. 

4" 

A STRANGE “temperance” case is being discussed in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. The periodical changes in the excise regulations there had 
gradually sent up the duty on toddy to such a height as to cause 
extremir^.ard^ip and dissatisfaction among the trading as well as the 
consuming classes. Bitter were the wailings of the classes used to the 
exhilarating beverage, and many were the representations of the sellers 
to (rovernment, but all in vain. At length things came to such a pass 
in one district, Colaba, that tl^jre were apprehensions of a senous 
breat of the peace. But there the good sense of the people saved 
them. In their bewilderment, however, they hit on the scarcely less 
desperate expedient of giving up the indulgence in the liquor. Whether 
they cherished the hope thereby ultimately of forcing the hands of the 
excise authorities to reduce the duty as the only alternative rather 
th%n forego the entire revenue, it is not for us to say, and needless to 
Inquire. Suffice it to say that they started a Temperance movement. 
This was a severe checkmcate for Government. Even this did not open 
its eyes. Instead of trying to wean its customers to their old ways of 
drunkenness by reduction of pi ice and general moderation, this great 
publican state proceeded to force the people to its bar by the persecu- 
tion of the law and the Police. One of the leaders of this movement, 
ViSHNOO Gocind Pindankur, an Inamdar of some means, has been 
prosecuted by the Government on a charge of criminal intimidation, 
inasmuch he is alleged to have endeavoured to prevent persons, 
under threats of religious bans and penalties, frotn obtaining liquor. 
On the part of the accused it is contended that his prosecu- 
tion by the Government is an act of interference with the religious 
convictions of the people, •His crusade against drink is justified 
on religious coiftidcrations and regarded in the same light as if' 
he made a similar movement against the eating of beef by Hin- 
dus. In the meantiinc, the accused had applied to the Bombay High 
Court for transferring his case fnim the district, on the ground 
*that feeling against him amongst the local officers was so strong as to 
preclude any chance of his gelling a fair trial at their hands. The 
High Court, however, has rcjcctcil the application. 

The Mahomedan Endowments Committee seem to be determined to 
divert funds endowed| for purely religious purposes towards the ad- 
vancement of secular education. They arc probably acting on the 
principle, that the end sanctifies the means, 'Khcy must, however, be 
very much mistaken in the course they are taking. The Mahomedan ! 
members are divided in their interpretation of. the word as 
\^td in deeds of endowment by pious Mahomedafis. Nawab 
AUDOOL LutI'EK Bahaduor and Moulvic Auddl Judder aie 
of opinion thatV>t means knowledge of divine subjects, while 
a majority of the members support the interpretation of 
Mr^ Amir At.i, C. I. e., that it means knowledge in* general, 
both divine and secular. The President of the Committee, the 
Hon’ble Mr. PAUL, .\dvocatc-Gcneral, was, however, schreely fair in 
throwing in the weight of his opinion into the scale of the majority. 
It is a question esbcntiall)f for the Mahomedan conlmunity, to de- 
terrtiine, and Nawab* AiiDOOl. LtfTEFK Bahadoor's suggestion that 
evidence should be collected on the pa^nt was, to say the least, a very 
moderate one. *The Pi csident objected to the enquiry on the allegecf 
giound that it was . perplexing, embarrassing and confusing, The 
impatience of a thorough discussion of the point shown by Mr. Paul 
was highly unbecoming. 

* — 

OUR native contemporaries have waxed wroth over the evidence of 
Mr. John Beames, Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. The 


evidence is outrageous in all conscience, but it should be remember-’ 
ed thaf Mr. Beames is but a man, and that in giving his evidence he 
was only paying back the usage he is wont to receive at the hands of 
the native press. Did not the native press set up a howl over the 
rumoured appointment of Mr. Beames on the very Commission, as 
well as in succession to the reported vacancy in the Chairmanship of 
t]ie Calcutta Municipality ? Again, it is wellknown that Mr. Beames 
is the father of a rather inconveniently large nuntber of children, 
the male ones of whom he is naturally anxious to get intd the Civil 
Service which he himself found suitable !o his tastes. Any prospect 
of a large encroachment upon the loaves and fishes of that Service by 
the natives, is therefore naturally regarded by him with the jealousy 
and resentment born as it were (Jf personal wrong. 


ANOTtrER great engineering work, the Benares bridge, will be open by 
the beginning of next cold season. It is more than three times the 
length of the llooghly bridge. 


*r!iE Calcutta Public Health Society held its annual meeting this week, 
Sir Rivers Thompson being in the chair. Lady Dufferin honored 
the occasion with her presence. In congratulating the Society on the 
work which it has been doing, Sir Rivers THOMPSON referred to the 
controversy w'hich, during the last four years, had prevailed, some- 
times not without bitterness, on the subject of sanitary improve- 
ments in Calcutta, and to the part taken by his Government and the 
Society in that controvert/. As an effect of those discussions, it was 
decided that the sanitary* arrangements of Calcutta and the Suburbs 
should be placed und6r one systeta, ar^i a Bill lor the amalgamation 
of the Suburbs with the Calcutta Municipality had therefore been 
brought into the Council. Sir Rivers regretted that the Bill could not 
be passed before he left the country, but legislation, he said, was a 
dilatory business, and it was particularly so when they had to deal with 
a Bill of some 400 sections whidi that Bill contained. One of the causes 
of the so-called delay, as Sir Rivcrs said, was the consideration which 
had to be bestowed on the lengthy representation submitted by tl?e 
Health Society with respect to the Bill. In moving the adoption 
of the report and the accounts. Dr. Sircar regretted the want oyf sup- 
port with the objects ’ of the Society from the intelligent public in 
general, and especially from men of his profession, and combatted 
the notion that the Society was in any way hostile to the scheme 
. of Local Self-Government. The A' were other speeches, among 
which the concluding one was a warm defence of the institution, 
from its President, Mr. Cunningham, who passed a severe condemna- 
j tion on the insanitary conditions existing in tliis country. 


'fuK District Charitable Society in Calcutta, which held yesterday its 
fifty-fifth annual meeting, is pursuing its work of^penevolence from year 
to year in its own quiet way. Its expenditure during the past year, 
on irlief to the poor, dn the Alms IlouSe, and the Leper Asylum, ag- 
gregated about Rs. 89,000. The Society received some liberal dona- 
tions in the year, Rs. 1,500 from the Begum of Bhopal, Rs. 500 
liom the Maharaja of Cashmere, Rs. 1,000 from Mr. Keswick, 
Rs, 1,000 from Mr.^MACKlNNON, and Rs. 500 from Mr. JA§. Allkn. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the* Countess of Dufferin are 
expected to honor the Star Theatre of Calcutta with their presence on 
'Puesday evening, to witness the performance of Si/a^ Banabash and 
of a society skit. The enterprising* managers of the Theatre are all 
astir in making suitable arrangements for the reception of their august 
visitors. There will be three fountair^s of rose water at play at the 
portico and the Dress Circle. 


We hope our native contemporaries will gradually extend the range 
of their sympathies. There are subjects of great moment which they 
\io not touch. Instead of crying themselves hoarse for formal repre- 
sentation in the legislature, for instance, they might pay some attention 
to the ill-important subject of the defence of the country. A good 
opportunity for discussion was offered them by us in thre lengthy arti- 
cles on the subject from the pen of Captain Hearsey published in 
our paper. But they did not sec it. The silence of the Anglo-Indian 
Press of Northern India is, of course, studied, and due to the gallant 
Captain’s personal unpopularity with his countrymen for having so 
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Stoutly espoused the cause of the poor about him and of the people. 
The press of other parts of India has done him more justice. aMadras 
has noticed his scheme in several elaborate articles. The fate of that 
scheme is, however, independent of any local newspaper criticism. It 
has been widely circulated throughout the world, and testimonies to its 
originality, its practicability, and its importance, from professional 
judges and high military functionaries, are pouring in upon us and 
upon him. By far the most irresistible proof of its worth is the inter-^ 
est it has excited among the military Powers on the Continent. Thus 
the Oesterreichische Zeitungp a leading political organ published in 
Vienna, in its issue of the ist February, writes 
‘“The Cheap* Defence of the Nation.’ This is the title of a 
pamphlet by Captain Andrew He^SEY published at the Reis &* 
Ravyet Office, Calcutta. It discusses very comprehensively and in 
superior style the state of the Indian Army and culminates in a pro- 
posal to enlarge the army by incorporating the troops of the native 
feudal Lords. The little work is carried out with much professional 
knowledge and characterises the writer as a strategical authority. In- 
terested parlies should not lose the opportunity of obtaining copies. 
We intend shortly to report more in detail on the pamphlet and alst) 
on its author.” , 

Before long the Government of India will be compelled to take up the 
consideration of both the articles in Reis Rayyet^ if they are not 
already considering them. 

The Mahomedan Literary Society has established itself as one 
of the institutions of Calcutta. It is already a generation old. In 
fact its Silver Jubilee is a question of a couple of years only. The 
twenty-third Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary Society, 
held at the Town Hall on Ae evening of the 25th February last, 
was an unqualified success. There was the usual exhibition of 
art and artistic industry, of rare cyriositics and valuable articles, 
as well as of physical and chemical experiments. Scientific 
experiments may have become more common in Calcutta since 
the period when the Mahomedan Literary Society was first start- 
ed and when great magnates, not Viceroys and Governors and Generals 
and High Court Judges only but foreign princes like the King of Siam 
and others, were found to press and linger round the experiments of 
Rai Kanye Lal Dey Bahadoor and the Hon’ble Dr. Sircar and the 
Rev. Father Lafont and the late Tameez Khan Bahadoor, with 
almost boyish curiosity. But Science is in its growth and there is always 
something new every year. The collection of works of art and of 
curios aud novelties was as goo^ as ever. Lai Fong, the Chinese 
Painter, and Mr. ARCHER, a Scotch Painter recently arrived, exhibited 
some interesting portraits. A sight rare in the East was the display 
by Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore of the numerous foreign Orders 
received by his father Raja Sir Sourindro Mohan Tagore. The 
portraits in crayon of the Queen, the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, drawn byj a young painter from Boston, Mr. Claus, at- 
tractcd^iuch notice. The gathering was fairly large, the Mahomedan 
and the European community Af the town havitfg made the strongest 
muster. Most of the leading European officials graced the occasion 
with their presence. Sir ChaRLES Aitchison and a few other 
members of the Public Service Commission now in Calcutta, also 
attended. The centre of attraction was, of coyrse, the Viceroy, 
spent a long time in looking at every object of interuit in a leisure- 
ly way which so markedly contrasts him from the usual hurried 
manner characteristic of the West. The Lieutenant-Governor with 
his staff was also there en route to Dacca. Nawab Ahdool Luteef 
Bahadoor was, as usual, full oficoiirtcsy to all his guests, being well 
seconded in his attentions to the party by some of the leading 
members of the Literary Society, notably Prince JEHAN Kudr and 
Mr. Abdur Rahman. 


Loyalty on the seashore can not lightly be allowed to lighten the 
burden of life’s sorrows by the dissipation of illumination. The re- 
cent Jubilee demonstrations in that line at Bombay distinctly dislocated 
the arrangements in the Marine Department for the safety of the 
world’s shipping and of course the commerce and lives on board. We 
are told the Bombay Government telegraphed to the Government of 
Ceylon as follows : — 

“ .Shipping should be warned that Bombay will be brilliantly illumin- 
«ted i6th and 17th February on account of Queen’s J ubilce, and that 
visibility of harbour lights may be affected thereby.” 

■ We suppose the same warning was conveyed to Aden and to the 


ports of the Malabar Coast and t|)e whole Eastern shore of the 
Arabkin Sea. 

We wonder whether Madras took any precautions. It depended not 
only on forethought, but also on the ecstasy of light to which the Be- 
nighted might aspire. If her effort only •made her normal darkness 
visible, no warning was required. 

^he “tic” in the election of the Tagore Law Professor has at last been 
got over by a triumph. The Faciifty of Law had recommended to' 
the Syndicate that either of the two candidates, Messrs. Lalmohan 
Das and Golap Chandra Sirkar, who had obtained equal votes, 
might be appointed. The Syndicate, howcveij, with a better .ap- 
preciation of its duty and proper respect for the able and eminent 
men in the long list* of candidates, preferred to keep the whole 
question open for the decision of the Senate and therefore made no 
specific recommendation in regard to the two candidates. The 
Senate met on Friday. Dr. Rajf-NDRALALa endeavoured to create a 
diversion by moving an amendment that, before the clcition of a 
Professor, the meeting should select the subjects «f lectures. 
The amendment was lost, when votes were taken wiifl the following 
result in respect of the most lavored candidates : — • 

Golap Chandra Sirkar ... ... 31 

Lal Mohau Das ... ... 21 

• • 

Asulobh Mookerjee ... ... 14 

Babu Asutosh’s name being eliminated, votes were taken a second 
time on the two original competitors, resulting in a still more decisive 
majority for Professor Goi.ap Chandra Sirkar, who scored 43 votes 
against 23 for Mr. Lal Mohan DaS. While we congratulate Babu 
Golap Chandra Sastki on his success, we must sympathise^ith 
Babu Asutosh who would have had as good a chance as any if he 
had stepped into the field in more right earnAt and did a little 
active canvassing from an earlier stage of the competition. The 
part we have taken in the discussion of this election may have per- 
haps exposed us to some misunderstanding in some quarters. Perhaps 
we spoke too strongly and in a way that jarred on some delicate 
nerves. Wc spoke as an Indian and as a Brahman, perhaps, without 
meaning any offence to any body, and not a word of what we wrote 
was inspired by any interests except those of national education. 
Wc believe in blood, and it is a belief we share with our Countrymen. 
If we have in any degree contributed to the result— a doubtful point, 
seeing that the question was not one of birth only— we are not sorry 
for having prevented a scandal. It may be a prejudice, but India is 
not yet prepared to sit at the feet of the very lowest i^lassos of society. 
The Public Service Commission may lake a note of it. 

• 

We are glad to be able to announce that our efforts to draw public 
attention to the oppressions of the Arnigad Zemindars, and the per* 
secution of their friend Captain Hkarsey at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of the North-Western Provinces, has not been altogether vain. 
Five months ago we gave a hint of exertions being made to bring the 
subject before Pailiamcnt. Those exertions have borne this much of 
fruit that Lord Stanley of Alderley has given notice in the, House of 
Lords of his intention to call for the fullest iiiformaiion on the whole 
subject from the Secretary of State. Lord Stanley is an authoritY on 
India, having been in the country and all along taken an intelligent 
sympathetic interest in it. It is no light thing to undertake a cause in 
Parliament. He c'<in have no other motive than pure philanthropy to 
espouse the cause ol'the poor despoiled Rajpoots. We only hopo^ie 
will stick to it. For the immediate reply of the Government will 
scarcely be satisfactory, and the subject vvill require* prosecuting. The 
Government of India might, if it chose, prevent much botheration to 
itself add a great Indian scandal. In any case, it should lea\^c the 
N. W. P. administration to its own arts of cookery and concoction. 
The oppressor must help himself, and here we have a Pandit of a grand 
Pasha. 

We congratulate Mr. N. M, KH( 5 ry on his well-earned title oft<lian 
Bahadoor. A sturdy lawyer who does yeoman’s sej^vice to suitors in 
the close atmosphere of Central India, by his bold ^ut respectful bear- 
ing, a staunch but sober patriot who sacrified lousiness to come all the 
way to the National Congress at Calcutta without showing the slight- 
est disposition to air his eloquence or purchase a cheap notoriety, lie 
is a valuable member of Mhow itociety. Locally, he is favorably 
known for his anonymous contributions to journalism. In this capa- 
city he has criticised the neighbouring Princes and Chiefs with exem- 
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plary but not hostile freedom. If we remember aright, at one period 
his candid pen was the humble instrument of the people’s protection 
and the Chiefs safety in the neighboring state. Khan Rah’adoor 
Khory, has, wc see, commemorated the Jubilei characteristically, by 
starting an Engiish forlnighily journal at M how, called the Central 
India Times, There is need* of light penetrating these isolated 
regions, and we think our friend’s venture will prove a useful addition 
to the Indian press. ^ 

REIS & RA YYET. 

SATWRDAY, MARCH 5, 1SS7. 

THE COMING HUDGET. 

A FORI'ICAST. 

W E are close on tlie appearance of the Budget. It 
will probably not be published before the 25th 
instant,* though the draft of the main portion must be 
ready, a[ji{jroval of th(! Viceroy before his Excel- 
lency leaves the capital on the i6th. Sir Auckland 
Colvin fnight then remain behind for the comple- 
tion. What sort of a liudget will it be ? is at 
this moment a natural subject of ifiquiry. Ordinarily, 
there would be much keen and even 'uneasy curiosity 
felt as to the character of such an important mani- 
festo. Speculation is usually rife as to the lines 
on which it might be cast, its forecast of the revenue, 
its estimate of the expenditure, and, last not least, its 
po.^ible measures of taxation. The various Provin- 
cial Governments, with their several departments, 
the representatives of trade and commerce, the Ser- 
vices, as well as the general public all look forward 
to the Budget with interest sometimes deepened to 
anxiety. Much more anxiously would the Budget 
of a bad year of financial difficulty have been natur- 
ally watched, were it not for a recent announcement 
in the press such as it was, that there was no inten- 
tion, after all, of resorting to fresh taxation in the 
year at hand. That announcement, whatever its 
validity, has gone a great way to allay public anxiety 
which had been wrougljt up to a pitch of distress 
by the previl)us report of an opposite character. 
Nor does it appear unlikely that some proposals of 
fresh taxation hall been actually before the Govern- 
ment of India. Never since the luck of a Baring 
Teased to preside at the Indian lixchequer, have that 
Government been in greater want of money for 
meeting, along with tlie varitul demands of ordi- 
nary administration, the cost of the extraordinary 
military, operations. The war in Burma has been 
a serious drain oe our resources, nor is there a near 
prospect of the ces'^ation of that drain, 'riie prose- 
cution of frontier and harbour (Ud’ences is another fruit- 
ful source of expenditure. These extraordinary de- 
mands could not lie met without (!Xtniordinary sup- 
pHes. Whence then wesv. siip|>lies come ? It is 
idle to look to rctreiK'hmeiit of the ordinary expendi- 
ture for any more than a partial relief. Economy 
cannot be effected all on a sudd(!n, and its^cffects 
must in the nature cf things be slow in their opera- 
tion. The deiivmds upon the exchequer for the 
purposes of war and* of* military defences, were on the 
contrary Immediate and urgent. The question before 
the.Government . was an •imperative one. Oh its 
being referred to the II6me Ciovernment, the Govern- 
ment of India were, if we are rfghtly informed, advised < 
to look to fresfi taxation for their remedy. The Gov- 
ernment of India, however, took a juster view of the 
situation. They 1 <new how unpopular the Income Tax 
already was and how much odious any addition to it 
would be. The Salt Tax could not be increased with- 
out imposing a burden on the poorer classes — a 


burden which could be escaped only by depriva- 
tion of a fundamental article of diet. There are 
other grave objections against an increase of the 
salt duty which were forcibly set forth in Sir Auck- 
land Colvin’s memorable Budget speech of last year. 
It therefore our information be correct, and the Gov- 
ernment of India have made up their mind to meet 
the financial crisis without having recourse to new 
taxation, they have shown great wisdom, self-restraint 
^and sympathy with the people, fn their choice of alter- 
natives. 

That, however, is the threshold of the matter. There- 
in, indeed, will l^e the dififculty of their task. How else 
are they to meet the deficit? It is difficult to say 
what may be in contemplation, but it is just possible 
that there may be not much of a deficit after all to 
meet. That sounds more like conjuring that finan- 
ciering, but how often is the wish father to the 
khought ! and in such situations facts, instead of prov- 
ing stubborn things, discover^ a most genial accom- 
modating spirit. Lord Melbourne’s epigram — There 
is nothing so misleading as facts, except figures, is 
the expression of mature statesmanship. Apart from 
the exaggeration, the saying embodies the truth that 
facts and ligiires give out different meanings under 
different disposition®. Much might depend upon the 
Government Dew.an’s treatment of figures. The 
crisis is one to t(.?mpt him *10 the most brilliant exer- 
cises in political arithmetic. Yet the result may be 
achieved without anything savouring of sharp practice. 
In a vast Itmpire with* an enormous account-sheet, 
there is almost always room for the play of arith- 
metical skill and financial genius. A little shuffling — . 
legitimate*. — of accounts iflakcs a wonderful change — 
may transform a disaster into a triumph'. 

We ilo not know if such a feat is in store for us, butt 
that is a possibility that suggests itself to us. P'rom the ’ 
remembrance of last year, we should not be surprized 
if the Famine Insurance Fund was treated in away to 
lay the dread ghost of Deficjt to repose. If it should 
be so, we believe the country would embrace it as an 
escape from taxation. As for the objection of breach 
of f.iith, Sa/us populi est suprema lex. But the occasion 
scarcely calls for such extreme appeals. 'The explana- 
tions ill the last Financial Statement convinced most 
men that the acute authors of the P'und had left dis- 
tinct saving clauses by virtue whercof^he Fund might 
be put to any ileeeiit use pi sueli times as these, 
riiere may still be a lingering sentiment in some 
minds againsL such utilization, but except in the im- 
probable event of a seaiid.ilous misuse, nO particular 
okfeiice will be taken. Indeed, provided the expendi- 
ture on reproductive or insuring works like railways is 
not withdrawn, coupled with an explanation tliat the 
present is a temporary expedient 111 a year of financial 
distress to avoid the alternative of fr(!sh taxation, the 
public will, we are sure, be •reconciled to it. 

For the rest, the Budget of 1887-88 will b’e mainly 
dependent for maintaining equilibrium, we anticipate, 
on the revision of the Provincial Contracts. We 
believe we do not hazard much in this expecta- 
tion. Sir Auckland Colvpn is no theatrical finan- 
cier given to startle, but a sober, safe Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He spoke out his mind very fully in 
his last Statement. In that document he disclosed 
his dislike to taxation and his submission to it as an 
imperial necessity. He also showed how* he relied 
upon the Famine Fund as well as on the reiiewal of 
the Provincial Contracts as reserves in hours of worse 
tightness. 

Discontent had indeed been expressed by some 
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of the Local Governments, at the reduction of the 
shares of the revenue, the disposal of which was» in* 
their hands under the terms of the contracts which 
are about to expire. But the security of imperial 
interests must override all other considerations. 
Besides, the Lord of Indiagave and it is for the Lord 
to take away. The Local Governments could not 
at any rate be* worse off now than they were in the 
period previous to the new contract system, and 
it cannot be pretended that during that period 
they had not ^fairly good scope in carrying on 
their administration. It must also be remember- 
ed that the reductions of revenue, to, which they 
are now called on to reconcile themselves, are 
dictated by exceptional circumstances, and it is their 
d^y loyally to co-operate with the Supreme (ioverii' 
ment, in making the policy of economy a success, 
the more so that it was the generosity of the (Gov- 
ernment of India that gave out of their abundance what 
the Provinces have so loiyj been enjoying. The slight 
improvement in the value of the rupee, and the in- 
creased receipts from Railways, will probably be 
among the hopeful elements in the financial Statement. 

We may here mention that the late opium conven- 
tion with China, by which England will pay an addi- 
tion to the duty on the drug as ^compensation for 
Chinas abolishing the harrassing inlfind dues to which 
it is subject in the interior of ♦Ji.it Emptre, comes into 
operation from this year. Whether China is strong 
enough to be able to abolish the transit duties, has been 
doubted, while it would be difficult to revert to the 
original arrangements. So that it was apprehended 
that England might have to inchr a burden without 
an equivalent. So far as the kite sales may be re- 
garded as any index, there is no ground for fear. 
At least the satisfactory prices published in the Indian 
Dail^ News show that as yet the new arrangements 
have not produced a deterrent effect on the consump- 
tion in China. This is good news for our Government 
and the Indian taxpayer. Ij; is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Opium revenue shall be maintained till 
the rapid expansion of our Railway Receipts* is able 
to supply the loss. 

NATIVE PREFERENCE FOR EUROPEAN 
ZOOLOOM. 

In connection with*the scheme of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, thrs journal has maijitaincd a co/isistent policy. 
We have not appraised the value of that scheme 
beyond its worth. It is a little thing in itself, and 
whatever of v!ilue it possessed in our eyes consisted 
in its concession of un-official chairmanship. In that 
experiment lay its potentialities for futufe goqd. That 
almost exhausts its efficacy as a measure of political 
and business training* to the people. . Holding this 
view, our readers can conceive how naturally we have 
been disappointed at the dmidity of those of our 
Municipalities and Local Boards, which having the 
privilege of returning non-official gentlemen as Chair- 
men and Vice-Chairmen h'ave waived their privilege 
in favor of officials. That has been no less a dis- 
appointment to us than surprise to their best 
friends amongst the European community. The 
triumphant reception of Lord Ripon’s scheme through- 
out the country — the meetings of congratulation held 
by the people at large at the publication of the 
famous Re.solution of i8th May 1883 — the ex- 
cellent writings of the native press on the sub- 
ject, have/ so far, been belied and stultified by the 
actual proof of political selfconfidence given in the 
moment of trial by several of our town and village 


elders. Of course we do not shut our eyes to the 
reasons which led them in making their choice of 
officials. Officials as ^»ch carry a prestige to which 
the ablest non-official must make no claim. Offi- 
cials are just the kind of deities* required to allay 
the parochial jealousies and intrigues which other- 
^wise would burst into a storm, and threaten the 
very institution itself with destruction. We are by 
no means insensible to these perils of native non- 
official administration. But does it not lie with us, by 
fifinness, moral purity and, above all, patriotism, to 
prevent them. Where they happen, afe they not of 
the people’s own doing ? Is there no leadership 
available at critical stages of a nation’s growth to 
lull to sleep all the baser feelings •of our parochial 
life -to sweep away all the scum and froth that float 
on the surface of Pedlingtonian politics ? If ther^ be 
no such leadership, away with all hopes political 
advancement ! With all its advantage, howtveTT one 
should take care not to erect officialism into a *fetish. 
We must not be blind(;d by the prestige of offi- 
cialism to its worse features. We must not commit 
the suicide of hugging that to the breast which with 
all its good perpetuates our political pupilage. To 
those who are apt to make too much of that prestige, 
we say. Has not the absence of prestige in non- 
official management its compensating advantages in 
greater local interest and greater zeal for Ic^cal im- 
provement, not to speak of greater local Jcnowledge ? 

But it is not our purpose to preach a sermon on 
the duty of our countrymen in these stirring times. 
Let it suffice to point out to them that by showing pre- 
ference to European officials over their owm country- 
men, they put a weapon in the hands of their ene- 
mies which these will not be slow to turn against them, 
'rhe following argument occurs in the evidence of 
Mr. Justice Prinsicp before the Public Service 'Com- 
mission. Its application to the present subject is 
obvious. 

“ In con( lusion, he said that he believed that the people in India did 
not wish to have any extensive inci ease of Native t^fficers, or lar^e 
powers conferred on them. The pressutc was rather by those who 
hoped to j^et into Government service, but the real c|uesiion was how 
f.ir SLK 1) fippointments could be coiifeired witli fwoper regard to the 
cfficieni y of the public service and the stability of (iuvei nment. He 
h.id aln ays been nuu h imprc'ssed by the want of confidence shown 
towards Native officials by their own countrymen. He believed that 
the \ast majority would always j)rcfer to have their cases before 
European officers, and for this puipose were constantly applyinjj for 
the transfer of cases, and they would do so in greater number if not 
discouiaged.” 

Admitting the facts adduced by Mr. Pkinsep, we 
deny the conclusion he establishes on thein. In 
truth, these facts are susceptible of a very different 
interpretation — an interpretation by no means flat- 
tering to the judicial capacity of European officers. 
Native suitors are indeed anxious to have their 
trial before alien* judges. But supposing this to be^ 
the case, it is bcctiuse of the greater facility of throw- 
ing du-st in the eyes of such judgcis. 'Pile truth is 
even so, in a great majority of cas(?s. Native 
judges are not so easy t(^ be hoodwinked. Thcir 
knowledge ,of vernacular languages, and of native 
habits and ways (jiialifies them jn an immensely 
greater degree to arrive at the truj:h in a case. Native, 
officers,* indeed, specially wfieit they are men without 
.connection.s, somctime.s make themselves odious to 
native suitors by their m!\nners. Their cfverbearing 
demeanour — their besetting tendencies tef convict and 
the dis^position to pass severe sentences, may also 
account for native partiality for Eui'opean officers. 
Of course even Mr. Pkinskp does not mean, we sup- 
pose, that Native Civil Judges are at an equal dis- 
count as the native magistracy. 
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THE GAZETTE OF INDIA. 

Fort William the \ 6 tb February ^ 1887. * 

[Concluded froifi page, 94.] 

No. 810 /. 

Her Majesty the Queen and Empress of India has been pleased to 
confer the honour of Knig^ithood on the undermentioned gentle* 
men : — 

Alexander Wilson, Esq,, Merchant, Sheriff of Calcutta. • 

M. R. Ry. P. S. Ramaswaiii Mudaliyar Avargal, C. I. E., Sheriff 
of Madras. 

Dinsha Manekji Petit, Sheriff of Bombay. 

The Hon’blc Henry Leland Harrison, b.a., Bengal Civil Servite, 
Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the Corporation of the 
Town of Calcutta, and Member of the Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal for making Laws and JRcgulations. 

Henry Meredith Plowden, Esq., Barristcr-at-Law, Senior Judge 
of the Punjab Chief Court. 

. No. 284 Z'. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint to the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George the follow- 
ing officers lately employed with the Afghan Boundary Commission : 

T<#^c Ordinary Members of the Third Class, or Companions 
of the said Most Distinguished Order, viz : — * 

Majdr William Hope Meiklcjohn, General List, Infantry. 

Major Alexander Thomas Seton Abercromby Rind, Bengal Staff 
Corps. ^ • 

Surgeon CHarlcs William Owen, C. I. E*, Bengal Medical Ser- 
vice^ Civil Surgeon of Naini 'I'al. 

Kazi Muhammad Aslam Khan, C. S., Assistant Commissioner in 
the Punjab. 

No. 811/. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General having taken 
into his consideration that adequate means do not exist whereby he 
%an recognize eminent distinction in learning among the loyal Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan subjects of her most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India, and being desirous to commemorate the 
event of the Jubilee of her Majesty’s Accession to the Throne, has 
resolved to institute a new title for eminent services rendered by 
Hindoos or Mahomedans in the promotion of Oriental learning. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General directs 
that in the case of Hindoos the title shall be MAHAMAHOPA- 
DHYAYA ; and in the case of Mahomedans SHAMS-UL-ULAMA. 

3. The title shall be prefixed to the name of the title-holder. 

* 4. To persons upon whom the little of MAHAMAHOPA- 
DHYAVA is conferred shall be granted a kbillat consisting of an 
usbnisba or turban and an uttariya or shawl. I'o persons upon whom 
the title of SHAMS-UL-ULAMA is conferred shall be granted a 
kbillat consisting of an ammama or turban and a jubba or cloak. 

5. Persons upon whoq;^ the title of Shams-ul-ulama has been 
conferred shalk in Darbar take rank next below titular Nawabs ; and 
persons upon whom the title of Mahamahopadhyaya has been con- 
ferred shall in Da^ar take rank next below titular Rajas. 

No. 812—/. 

His Elxccllcncy the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Mahamaliopahdyaya on the following gentlemen as 
a personal distinction : — 

Bengal — Lower Provinces — Bhuvan Mohan Vidyaratna, Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, Sri Ram Siramani, Rakhal Das Nyayaratna, 
Prasana Chandra Nyayaratna, Dina Bandhu Nyayratna, Chandra 
Kanta Tarkalankar, Tarini Charan Siramani. 

Bombay — Raja Ram Sastri Bodas, Gopala Padhyc Gurjar, Nara- 
yan Sasti Cokhlc, Bala Sastri Agase, Rama Dikshita Apte. 

^ Central ‘India — Gopala Chariya Kradkar, Harihar Sastri Dravida. 

Madras — M. Raju Sastriyar, T. Shrikrishna Tatachariyar, S. 
Sriman Parasara Alaghascngara Bhuttcr, T. Venkata Rangachariyar. 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh — Bapudeva Sastri, C.l.E., Gangadhar 
Sastri (Benares College), Sadhakara Dube, L^chhman Acharji. 

* Punjab — Sirdar Atar Singh, C.I.E., Psfndit Guru Prasad. 

No. 813—/. 

His ExccllciAy the V'iceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Shams-ul-ulama on the following gentlemen as a 
Personal distinction : — * 

Bengal — Mufti Mir Muhammad Abbas, Maulavi Muhammad 
Sayid, Shaikh Maljraud jillani. • * 

N. W. Provinces and Oadh — Maulavi Abdul Hakk of Cawnpore, 
Maulavi Abdul Hakk of Khcirabad, Maulavi Abdul Razzak, Maulavi 
Abdul Husain, Sayyid Am*ir Ahmad, Maulavi Sayyid Hamid Husain, 
Muulavi Muhammad Naiyim, Maulavi Sayyid Ibrahim, Maulavi 
Taka-ullah. • • 

Punjab — M'aulavi Muhammad Ausan Azad, Maulavi Zia-ud-d(n 
Khan. • 

Madras— Haji Maulavi Bakr-ud-din Sayyid, Muhammad Khaderi, 
Hafiz Muhammad (.utf-ulla, Maulavi Tarazish Khan Bahadur. 

No. 8i4"“'-f* 

His Excellency the Viceroy* and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Raja Siva Pershad, C. S. I., of Benares, the title of Raja 
as a herediury distinction. 


No. 815 /. 

• His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Maharaja 
as a personal distinction ; — 

Raja Rughoonath Sarun Singh Deo of Sirgooja, Chota Nagpore. 
Raja Pertab Narain Singh of Mchdaura, Fyzabad district, Oudh. 

No. 816 /. , 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Nawab Abdool Luteef, C.I.E., the title of Nawab Baha- 
dur as a personal distinction. ' 

No. 817 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Govcrnor-Gcncfal is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Raja Baha- 
door as a personal distinction : — e 

Raja Kristendra Roy of Bojihar, in the district of Rajshaye. 

Raja Surjakan,t Acharjee of Muktagatchi in Mymensing. 

Raja Shamanund Dcy of Balasorc, Orissa. 

No. 818 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Nawab a 
personal distinction : — 

Syud Lutf Ali Khan, C.I.E., of Patna. 

Syud Ata Hossein of Purncah. 

Syud Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur, of Monghyr. 

Sardar Muhammad Khan, Lagharj, Dehra Ghazi Khan. 

No. 819 I. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Raja as a 
personal distinction : — 

The Hon’blc T. Rama Row, Member of the Legislative Council of 
his Excellency the Governor of Madras, and Vakil of the High Court. 
Babu Mohendro L4JI Khan of Midnapore, Zemindar. 

Babu Durga Charan Laha, C.I.E., of Calcutta. 

The Hon’blc Peary Mohun Mookerjee of Ootterpara, Hooghly. 
Babu Mahima ftunjiin Roy*Chowdhari of Rungpore. 

Thakur Padman Singh of Khariar, Central Provinces. 

Thakur Kanhaya Lall of Khairagarh, Central Provinces. 

Mohant Balrain Dass of Nandgaon, Central Provinces. 

No. 820 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Srimaii Rajkumari Dasiof Jorasanko, Calcutta, widow of 
Babu Prankissen Mullick, tht* title of Rani as a personal distinction. 

No. 821 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Dewan 
Bahadur as a personal distinction: — 

T. Venkaswatui Row, Revenue Secretariat, Madras. 

J. Lakshmikanta Row Pantalu, Deputy Director of Revenue 
Settlement, Madras. 

P. Srinivasa Rao, Judge of th^ Court of Small Causes, Madras. 
Rao Bahadur Laxaman Jagannath, Dewan of Baroda. 

. No. 822 /. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pL'ascd to 
confer upon the undermentioned gentlemen the title of Khan 
Bahadur as a personal distinction: — 

Mahomed Ishak, Saheb Bahadur, Assistant Paymaster of Carnatic 
Stipends, and Acting Persian and Hindustani Translator to the 
Government of Madras. ♦ 

Ghulam Muhammad Haider Saheb, Inspector of Police, Madras. 
Haji Mahomed Abdulla Badsha Suheb, Merchant, Madras. 

Syud Idrus, Retired Hospital Assistant, Bombay. 

Mr. Kuverji Kavasji, late Deputy Collector, Bombay. 

Khan Sahib Mahomed Khan Dehlvi, late Police Inspector of 
Tana, Bombay Presidency. 

Dossabhai Pcst^nji, Acting Civil Surgeon, Surat, Honorary Assis- 
tant Surgeon to his Excellency the Viceroy. 

Dhanjisha Hormasji, Deputy Assistant Political Agent in Kathia- 
war, Bombay Presidency. * 

Syed Asghar Reza, Zeminder of Kishengunge, Purncah, Bengal. 
Syud Fuzl Imam’, Honorary Magistrate, Sadikporc, Patna district. 
Syud Moazzim Hossein of •Burrisal, Backergunge, district, late 
Judge, Court of Small Causes, Jcssorc. 

Moulvi Scraj-ul-lslam, B. A., B. L., Zemindar, Tipperah district, 
and Honorary Magistrate, Calcutta/ 

Moulvi Farid-ud-din, Subordinate Judge, North West Provinces. 
Saiyid Safdcr Hussain Khan, late a Subordinate Judge, N. W. P. 
Saiyid Muhammad Ali Khan, Honorary Magistrate, Meerut. 
Munshi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector, N. W. P. 

Munshi Muhammad Moshin, Deputy Collector, Oudh. 

Moulvi Abdul Wahab, Assistant District Superintendent of Police, 
North-West Provinces. 

Moulvi Zaka-ul-ah, Professor of Vernacular Literature and Science, 
Muir College. 

Munshi Muhammad Sadik, Honorary Assistant Engineer and 
Deputy Magistrate, Irrigation Department, North-West ProvinceSi 
Fakir Kumruddin, Honorary Magistrate, Lahore. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan, Khagwani, Mooltan district. 

Munshi Ghulam Nabi, late Extra Assistant Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Austria, like Germany, has prohibited the export of horses. 

*** : . 

Russian newspapers have been pro-hibited fcom publishing intelli- 
gence about the movements of troops unless oAicidlly comnuinicaied. 


^ ^ 4.x vr 1 pi I p 1./ 1 1 3 1 1 1 LI g ILJLWiJi* 

T he telegrams of this week aje unusually reassuring as to the mili- g^^icc about the movements of troops unless oAicidlly comnuinicaied. 
tary outlook. Both Russia and Austria are credited with pacific * 

intentions. The Austrian Emperor in conversing with members of the Italian ministerial crisis has passed away by Signer Depuktis and 

Delegation expressed his confidence^ in the maintenance of peace. colleagues resuming office. • 

/# 

A motion brought in the House of Commons by Mr. Bradlaugh for Rampoi.la has declined the offer of the office of Pontifical 

r ry*.. IT rv \\7/^t miCCtrMT 


disallowing the expenses of Sir H. Drummond Wolffs mission, gm^cessor. 

was rejected. Sir James Fergusson of course spoke m high terms 

of Sir Drummond Wolff jyid expressed his« confidence as to t e of his recent speeches in the Rdschtaj^^ Prince Bismarck is 'tc- 

success of the mission. Notwithstanding, we hope Mr. Bradlaucii __ 

will not be deterred from -closely examining the expends of Govern P’rJ^nce is a great military power, its army is prepared to valiantly 

ment, specially in out of the way quarter! O for a JOE Hume m our never afford to remain idle in the midst of such 

. . a crisis. Should the French prove victors, what shall be oiir prospect ? 

geneiati ^ shall find ourselves in the presence of Frenchmen who, like thos e 

• • • who had beaten us from 1807 to 1813, would so e.vhau3t our country 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has resigned the Irish Chief Secretary- as to cripple us for a generation to cOme.” 
ship ; the Right Hon. A. F. BALFOUR, President of the Currency Com- 

mission will succeed him. The reason of Sir Michael’s resignation is With reference to the year 1889, centenary of the great French ,Rc- 
sfated to be the attack of c^iaimct fro||Mtich he is suffering. .Speaking volution, M. BT.ANc- thc grand old man of France, said ^ 
at a dinner Riven by the N.tlional Conservative Club, Lord Salisbuky “ Our fathers had l.aken‘and destroyed the n.-islille. Hy tlic eternal 
. , . . f c;, HirKs-BEAca was a disaster Law of education, wc h.avt succeeded in -removing the llastillcs of 

said that the retirement of bir MlcilAtt- IllCK.s UEACIi was a a superstition in which the people were shut up by past 

to the Cabinet, but he hoped that it was only temporary. In t.tct, it , ^ ; let US continue to make France a vast intellectual studio, 

since been announced that Sir ifilCHAEL continues in the cabinet where morality and icason should be our pnly masters.” 

without a portfolio. ^ : -k * 

Thtrtv-six telegraph offices were opened in China during last year. 

IN the same speech, Lord Sai.isbury considered the chances of 

Kuropean peace had improved, notwithstanding the increased arma- Mr. Ckossthwaite held a levee at Rangoon on Tuesday and left 

ments of the Powers. Speaking of IreUand, the Prime Minister s.aid for Upper Burinah the next day. 

that it was owing to ^te delay in passing tlie procedure rules tb.at 

r,.t. had been done in re-mrd to the raeasutes for the settlement of The Woontho Thawuwa has made up his mind to acknowledge 


little hal been done in regard to 
that country. The jury system in 


he measutes for the settlement of I TiiK Woon tho Tsawuvva has made up his mind to acknowledge 
Ireland, he smd, had broken down, British supremacy. In proof of his sincerity he has surrendered some 


and required either to be remedied or abolished. 

IN the meantime rent-payers in Ire’and have a bad time of it, being the 
victims of daring incendiaty raids. Such ratds^ have taken pl.up 
in County. Limerick, attended with considerable dam.ige t^ property. 


arms and paid an instalment of the annual tribute of Rs. 30,000. This 
lelievcs us of a good deal of anxiety on .Tccount^of the altitude of the 
Shans. 

The treasury at Kaukamce on the frontier of the Amherst District has 
been looted by a partv of Buim.'ins of Rs. 12,000, and one of the trea- 
I sury guqgi slain. Indi skiipiish reported from the Sandoway Distrir^, 


Ir has been decided at a meeting of Cabinet and ex-Cabinet ministers skiipiish reported from the Sandoway Distrirl, 

to raise a statue to Lord IddesleiGH in the precincts of the House police men wcit killed and some wounded, 

of Commons. ^ ^ * 

* r H f earthquake was felt at Umballa on the end instant. Smart shocks 

The chief draftsman at Chatham Dockyaid has een ismisse felt at Ludhiana, Balumpur, Kangra, Buklohs, 

selling English naval designs to the United States overnmen . e Smila, lasting about 30 secqjids, and attended 

avaracious traitor 1 alarming movements of doors and furniture and oscillations of 


selling English naval designs to me unite Mussooree aad Smila, lasting about 30 secqjids, and attended 

avaracious traitor 1 alarming movements of doors and furniture and oscillations of 

houses. The close sultry weather, called by new scientific peopie, 
Tbit fntal of the English Army Estimates is 18,400,000. The plan for .. earthquake weather ” preceded the sbofks. , 

.!» ..~p> » '"“7.7, hi •• ••• ' 


Royal Engineers ana gar 7 to take the field. A CASE of theft committed with the utmost sangfroid \i reported 

^heme. Byit two sron fortifications of Hong- from Madras:— 

The estimates include me p Wednesday last, a native walked down |o the Beach, opposite 

Kong and ijingaporc. to the Monument Esplanade, where there have been lying for some 

Hf time past a large number of tcakv*ood logs belonging to Messrs. 

• * * . ■ u Wilson and Co. Inspecting these, and selecting one of them he called 

ThB. —.....I rongumotion of champagne in England is said to be ^ cartman, and ordered him to convey the log to his house, arrived at 

IHB annual con u p which he sent for a sawyer and directed him to cut it into planks. 

5,000,000 bottles. 


which he sent for a sawyer and directed him to cut it into planks. 


5 bseribtrs in tht country art requuUd to remit by posted money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 

^^^It^tiadarly css it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt mil be 

' gt^ any other beiitf unnecessary, and lipely to eauso confusion. 
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This done, he next sent for a carpenter, and gave him the wood, form 
which he ordered him to make one dozen chairs. At the tim€ of the 
theft the watchman was absent at his mtaf; on his return he missed 
the log, made inquiries of the cartman, traced the missing property 
and the thief, reported the matter, and, as a result, the latter was 
arrested, and on Saturday charged before Mr. Mir Ansuruddin Sahib, 
at the Presidency Magistrate^ Court, with the offence. He was sen- 
tenced to suffer four months’ rigorous imprisonment.” 

* 

« • 

• Another daring robbery is lepSrted from Madras 

“ H. E. Gajraj Thappa Sing, the Nepalese Commandcr-in-Chief, 
is on a tour through the peninsula. Amongst his suite are a brilliant 
assembly of ladies, numbering no less than sixty 1 During his stay af 
Tpticorin, Mr. Gajrjij Thappa Sing rented a large house, and everything 
seems to have passed off quietly and well, till the morning of his depar- 
ture to Kamesweram, when it was found that.a box or basket, contain- 
ing vluable jewels, precious stones and vessels of gold and silver, some 
of which were intended as offerings to the presiding deity at Rames- 
weram, had disappeared Fit seems the box was kept in a room set apart 
for life ladies ; which had been entered through a hole made in the roof.” 

In the l^anjab crops are suffering from want of rain. 


The Raja of Jhind died on Monday. 

« 

« « 

Steam Tramway was opened at Penang on the 2nd instant. 


The nffembers of the Legislative Council of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, will take rank with those of the Bengal Council. 

Instead of rcations in kind, a money allowance will be given to troops 
in Biluchistan from 1st April 1887. 

• • 

Sir Rivers Thompson returned to Calcutta from Bhagulpore on the 
morning of Friday. At Bhagulporc he opened the water works. 

• • 

Mr. D. FitzPatrick has been appointed to act as Resident of 
Mysore. 

Thb Maharajah of Bettia has come down to Calcutta, probably to bid 
farewell to^Sir Rivers Thompson. 

• • 

Sir Theodore Hope inspects the Purnea Railway on his way to the 
Upper Provinces. 

• • 

• • • 

Mr. Spring Branson has been appointed to act as Advocate 
General of Madras ^vice Mr. Sullivan, who lately died of Bright’s 
disease. 

^ * * 

The newspapers are full of complai nts against the questions set for the 
late B.L. examination in Calcutta. What must be the matter that our 
University cannot hold a single examination without producing a crop 
of complaints ? 

• 

• • ♦ 

The lighting of Dacc< with gas will costone lac and a half of rupees 
to Nawab Ah«anoalla. 

if 

* * 

Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, the Sheriff of Bombay, is the pro 
prietor of no fewer than six cotton mills out of ^\otal number of fifty 
mills in that city. • ' 

• * 

• • • ^ 

The farewell dinribr to Sir River.s Thompson takes place at the 

Town Hall on the 17th March. There will be an evening p^irty after 

dinner, at which an address will be presented to the retiring Governor. 

• 

» • • • 

THEGanduk bridge is being pushed onto completion. It will be 
r«idy for formal opening byt the Viceroy in the course of his visit 
to Durbhanga. « 

* • 

• ••• 

Colonel C. B.*Browne, R. E., Secretary to the Public Works De-* 
partment, Burma, ts to succeed Colonel Trevor in Bengal ®n the 
latter’s retirement. 

* #*# 

The Ahmedabad municipality hali adopted a water supply scheme for 
supplying up to 10 gallons of water per head of population. The esti- 
mated cost is Rupees six lacs. 


T^e West Australia Legislature has decided to grant £2^000 towards 
the Imperial Institute, the sum being at the rate of a shilling per head 
of population in the colony which numbers 40,000 souls. 

Dr. J. Burgess, c.i.e., l.ld., Director of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, is appointed a Trustee of the Indian Museum, ^ajor- 
General Sir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, K. C. i. E., retired. 

I 

# 

The Government of India will be repre^nted by Sir Edward Buck 
at the Belvedere Silk Conference under the presidency o^ the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. « 

The Railway SeriHce Gazette of Allahabad speaks highly of the im- 
proved tone which Mr. Badshaw has already introduced into the 
Postal department, which now feels the grip of a firm hand in all its 
parts. This testimony is all the more creditable to the giver in that our 
contemporary had attacked the appointment. 

- . *** 

The Madras Central Committee’s Jubilee Fund exceeds a lac and 
quarter. This result is better than thd’ success of the Calcutta and 
Bombay Committees. 

The marriage of the minor Rajkumar of Nuddea was celebrated 
with great eclat. Some accidents attended with the death of four 

men at the display of fireworks, are however much to be regretted. 

• 

• • • 

Rumours of a Ghilzji rising against the Amir of Cabul have been rife 
for sometime. Some of the smaller bribes are since said to have 
joined the Ghilzais. 

« • • 

Sir William Wedderburn, Chief Secretary to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, retires from service. It js reported that the Hon. Mr. Navlor 
will succeed him, the Hon’ble Mr. Mahadeo Gobind Ranade 
becoming Legal Remembrancer in Mr. Naylor’s place. Sir William 
is deservedly held in great esteem for his services to the people. 

* 

♦ • 

The Bhattia Temperance Mission has now turned its attention from 
Guzerat to the workmen of the Bombay mills, with, it is hoped, the 
support of the mill owners and managers. All the expenses of the 
mission will be provided by Mr. LfbAOHUR Shamjee, a mill-owner. 


Rawalpindi is soon to have a supply of filtered water. The Govern- 
ment has approved a scheme which is to cost two lacs and a half, 
of which the municipality will provide Rs. 1,19,000 from current in- 
come, and the rest by a loan at 6 per cent. 

# 

* * 

• 

Mr. Joshua King, la\e Collector of Sattara, has made an offer to the 
Government of Bombay of Rs. 10,000 to the Victoria Technical Insti- 
tute, for the training of sons of bonA-fide handicrafstman, belonging to 
the districts in which he had served. Instances of Civilian liberality 
ibr the benefit of thq people are so rare, especially in these days when 
our rulers ait more than ever birds of passage, and have* more than 
ever to depend upon their pay and allownnces, that Mr. King’s ex- 
ample can not be too much appreciated. 

# 

# 

Some of the minor Native Chiefs have already abolished fransit duties 
in their States in honor of the Jubilee. The same measures have since 
been adopted in the States of Mewar. and Indore. The Holkar has 
also granted a free constitution to the city Municipality. 

# 

# # 

The Maharajah of Durbhanga intends, it is said, to open a glass 
manufactory at Khorackpore, which abounds in sand suitable for the 
Tnanufacture. It will be placed under a European scientist with espe- 
cial experience in the industry. 

* 

# # 

The Afridis have lately kidnapped a Hospital Assistant from Pesha- 
war, by a false representation that his services were r6qutred for an 
English Sowar who had met with an accident in his way' from Jam- 
rud. He has now sent a letter giving a description of his capture and 
asking that a sum of Rs. 100 may be sent to liberate him. 
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The recruitment for the new police in Upper Burma has proceeded 
satisfactorily during the past fortnight. The levies for the Punjab 
battalion are over the number, and those for Lucknow and Allahaba*d 
battalions are expected to be up to the required strength shortly. 
Recruits are offering readily. They of course little know what is in 
store for them. The climate of Mandalay and its outskirits is ex* 
tremely unfiealthy, and the emaciated appearance of the sick who are 
returning tells a crdel tale of suffering. 

• • 

• • 

One by one our English visitors are leaving us. Lord and Lady 
Rosebery having • completed their tour, have already embarked on 
their way home. The ||ist mail took away the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester, accompanied by Lady Alice Montagu, their daughter. 
Mr. Henry Lee, late member of Parliament, and the Hon. Frku. 
Blackwood and the Hon. F. Blackwood, sons of our Viceroy, were 
passengers by the same steamer. 

« • I 

Some Kurrache pilots have lately distinguished themselves by an act 1 
of great bravery. They have rescued 12 men from death by drowning 
at the peril of their own lives. These men were on board a boat which 
foundered during a heavy storm while attempting to enter Kurrache 
Harbour. The act of the rescuers has been eulogised in a Govern- 
ment Resolution and Rs. Coo has been sanctioned for rewards as re- 
commended by the Commissioner of Sind. 

# * 

The Indian Daily News hears that Sir Steuart Bayley, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor elect of Bengal, has no intention of going to Darjeel- 
ing. The new Governor of Madras was sfmilarly reported to 
be opposed to the exodus, but the report has since proved to have 
had no foundation. One must thoieforc^ receive these rumours with 
caution. It is high time, however, that some of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments set some such example in the matter. 

The Parsi community of Bombay arc actively endeavouring to estab- 
lish an Orphanage for their community. It*is said that Sir UiNSHAW 
Manockji Petit and Bai Motlibai Wadi will each give a lac of 
rupees, and another lac* is expected from half a dozen wealthy Parsi 
gentlemen between them. The rest of the community will subscribe 
about two lacs altogether, thus making a total of 5 lacs. Bombay is 
happy in its Sheriff. His charity honors his wealth. He has given 
another lac and a quarter for additional accommodation for the Cama 
Hospital. 

On Wednesday at 4-30 p. m., the Countess of Duflferin paid a visit to 
the Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor in Lower Circular Road. 
The inmates, the infirm, poor and destitute of the city, had a substantial 
dinner in honot of the occasion. Her Excellency then visited the 
Victoria College for Brahmo and Hindu females, maintained by the 
patronage of Cooch Belum* where she was received by the Secretary, 
Babu Krishna Bihari Sen. After passing a short time in looking 
at the work done in this institution, her Ladyship left, accompanied by 
the Maharani of Cooch Behar, on a visit to the Woodlands, the re- 
sidence of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar at Alipore. 

• 

Mr, H. A. Cockerell, C. S. L, Member of the Board of Revenue, 
left Calcutta ,on Monday on furlough, probably wifh no intention of 
returning. Having served as Commissio*ner in several Divisions, 
Mr, Cock?:rell became Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Judicial and Political Department under Sir Ashley Eden, 
from 1877 to 1882, after which he joined the Board of Revenue. 
He held the position of Lieutenant-Governor for some months in 
1885, when Sir Rivers Thompson made a trip to Ceylon for the be- 
nefit of his health. Mr. CockereIl will also be remembered as for 
some time Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality and also of the Port 
Commissioners. Mr. Cockerell w^s a Haileybury man, and a re- 
presentative of the fast vanishing old school of the Civil Service. 

• 

• • 

The Statesman hears by telegraph from its Jhorehat correspondent of 
• an abnormal increase of prosecutions under sections 182,193, and 21 1 
of the Indian Penal Code, furnishing the police with frequent oppor- 
tunities of abusing their power. A few cases of police oppression 
and corruption arc cited) the names of the victims being given. The 
correspondent concludes with the assurance that if, like Mr. Walker 
of Pumea, the Jhorehat people bad the means of obtaining legal 


assistance, there would have been such exposures as would have been 
ij^llowed by the desirable reforms. , 

Major-General h! F. HANCOCK^f the^ Royal Engineers, died at the 
United Service Club on Wednesday morning. He had been suffering 
from an affection of the liver, but it was not consKiered to be so serious 
as to terminate fatally so soon. It was only a'boiit a founight ago that • 
hg had taken over charge of the office of Secretary lo ilie Government 
of India in the Public Works Department fr^m Colonel W. F. Trkvor. 
He was buried at the military cemetery at Bhowaniporc, in the evening, 
several civil and military officers being present to pay their last tribute 
of respect to the deceased. 

• 

♦ • * 

This the official programme of the Viceroy’s tour to Simla : — 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General will leave 
Calcutta for Simla on Wednesday, the 16th March I887, starting from 
Howrah by a Special Train at 7-35 A. M. • 

His Excellency’s programme en route will be as follows * 

Leave Calcutta ... ... 16th March 1S87. 

Arrive Durbhunga ... ... i6ih „ „ • 

Leave Durbhunga about ... ... 28th „ ,, 

Arrive Delhi ... ... ... 31st „ . 

* Leave Delhi on the ... ... 4th April „ 

Arrive Saharunpur evening 4ih „ „ • 

Arrive Dehra evening ... ... 5th „ „ 

A Guard of Honor of British Infantry with Band ami Color will be 
drawn up in front of the m.ain Entrance, Government llous^e, at 7 A. M., 
and a Guard of Honor of* East Indian Railway Volunteers will be 
drawn up on the Platform of the Howrah Railway Station at the s.wnb 
hour. 

A Viceregal Salute will be fired from the ramparts of Fort William 
as His Excellency will be escorted from Government House lo the 
Howrah R.ailway Station by a detachment of the Body-Guard. 

The Commissioner of Police for the Town of Calcutta, the Commis- 
sioner of Burdwan Division, and the Magistrate of Howrah will meet 
His Excellency at the Howrah Railway Station. No other Govern-** 
ment Officials arc required to attend. 

At all intermediate Stations on the Railway where halts of one lioiir 
and upwards are made, His Excellency will be received by one Civil 
and (if Military Stations) by one Military Officer only, who will report 
themselves to the Military Secretary. At minor halting places Officers 
will not attend. Full dress will be worn on these occasions by all 
Officers entitled to uniform. Gentlemen not entitled to uniform will 
appear in morning dress. 

Local authorities will place themselves in communication with the 
Railway Officers and learn through them the time of the arrival of the 
Viceregal Train. * 

The usual Police arrangements will be made by the local authorities 
along His Excellency’s line of route. 

His Excellency will arrive at Simla about the iStli April 1887. 

A Guard of Honor of the Simla Volunteers will be drawn up in front 
of the Viceregal Lodge and a Guard of Honor of Native Infantry at 
the Cliowra Mai dan. • 

A Viceregal Salute will be fired on His Excellency •the Viceroy’s 
arrival at Simla. 

CEtiitorial |latcs. 

M uch sympathy is naturally felt by the Hindu community through- 
out India in the fortunes and affairs of the Pooree Raj family. 
Sir Rivers Thompson’s rejection of the memorial, lately submitted to 
him by a numerous and influential body of men, for the lelease of 
the Rajah who is now undergoing sentence of tr|nsportation for life, 
has been received with regret. There is one statement, indeed, in the 
.Government Resolution, which holds out some hope that after alh 
the Rajah may not have to suffer the full term. Sir Rivers lays 
some stress on the fact that ten years have not elapsed since tlie 
sentence was Jiassed. This is a substantial crumb of comfort thrown 
to the friends of the KajAh by way of relieving their disappointment 
at the rejection of their prayer, and no doubt they will not fail to 
remember the hint when the proper time comes. 

Government is unquestionably right. It re(|uires little strength yf 
purpose in an alien administration to reject the prayer of ever so in- 
fluential a body Af the* people, or for that matter cvertfo unanimous an 
appeal from the country. But on the eve of *his retirement, the Licute- 
nant-Govynor haS shown a clear and certainly a natural and amiable * 
disposition to part with good grac6 and^ kindness, and it is this fa$t 
•which invests the action with all itJ» significance. Sir Rivers Thomp- 

• 0 

sdti has exhibited at once firmness and a true sense of the res- 
j ponsibilittes of his office in declining compliance. We* are the more 
free to say this as we did not sign the petition, and A!eis and Rayyet is 
the only journal in the whole Native Press whicR did not support it. 
We did not, of course, thwart it. The chivalry of Hindu Ethics 
denounces and justly denounces the churl who puts himself actively in 
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way of a saving effort But we could not honestly suggest a doubt as 
to the convict Raja’s guilt, In that respect, the terms of the petitio» 
were ill-judged. As we anticipated, they gave the Governn)ent ahandle 
to discredit the movement It would have been sufficient to paint the 
sufferings already undergone by the culprit and to suggest their sub- 
stantial adequacy to the crime of complicity, and, for the rest, to appeal 
to the mercy of the Crowfl. 

We may take this opportunity of reminding the zealous partizat^s 
and enthusiastic supporters /)f the petition that they appeared to us to 
have given no thought to the practical consequences of their success. 

It would have restored to the Raj a chief who was a miserable sot at 
best and is now half-demented. The petition had no support from* the 
Raj or the Family. The Dowager Messalina was revenged by the 
action of the law. The poor Rani has long been reconciled to her fate. 
And there is a minor on the guddu 

In the meantime, ijic action brought by the Collector of Pooree for 
dispossessing the Raj family from the management of the temple of 
Jugunnath and its endowments, has given serious offence to the 
whoie people of Orissa. Largely attended meetings have been held 
to n^rk their disapprobation of the proceedings of the Government, 
and a movement has becn^ set on foot for enlisting the sympathy of 
the entire Hindu popula tion of the country with the raj family. The 
resolutions passed at these meetings lay the greatest stress on the 
injunctions o^f the shastras which mate the presence of the Thakur 
Ra^'a necessary for the performance of certain special rites and cere- 
monies at the temple, and there can be no doubt that his removal 
from the ministry of the temple will be viewed by the people in gener- 
al as an interference with their religious observances. 

The Government has been meditating this swoop upon the 
temple endowments from the very commencement of the century, 
when Orissa first came under the British. This is not the first time 
that the char|e of mismanagement of the temple has been brought 
against the family, but that position has had to be abandoned 
as often as it was taken. The family has had the misfortune of a 
minority more than once, when the affairs of the temple have been 
managed by the mother, or dowager in the name of 

the minor Raja. On each of these occasions, has the Government 
attempted to force its way to the management, and repeatedly 
{las it been foiled. The records of these transactions will show that 
the acfministration of the temple has never suffered during these 
minorities. The charge of mismanagement has never held its ground. 
The Government had also to ab; ndon its pretensions from a regard 
for the peculiar usages an^ customs of the family which required that 
the worship should be conducted in the name of the Raja. What new 
reasons have now led the Government to take up a position, which it 
had found untenaffie in the past on religious as well as legal grounds, 
have not been disclosed. The religious endowments in Orissa are some 
of the most valuable in the whole country, and efforts to bring them 
under the control of the stale have been in contemplation from a long 
time past. If, however, the motives of the present movement are 
identical with those which evidently actuate the Mahomedan Endow- 
ments’ Committee in their endeavour to divert religious funds to the 
promotion of secular objects, the Government could not have entered 
on a more foolish sctieme of spoliation. 

« 

Too much is being made of the evidence tendered by two of our pro- 
minent mercantile representatives before lh| Public ^Jervice Com- 
► mission, Sir A. Wilson, and Mr. Hei^ders^n. The reason is of 
course because Jhat evidence is adverse to the Native interests. The 
fact, however, tllat any solitary testimonies of this kind are seized upon 
with avidity by the Anglo-Indian press, and published with a triumph- 
abt air, shows which side the «weigh| of opinion preponderates. We 
are by no means surprised at the views expressed »by thbse representa- 
tives of British enterprise in the East. One of the arguments adduced 
,by our Sheriff is, indeed, iperely a reproduction of the heresy about 
the sensitiveness of English capital, with which we were made loo 
familiar during a recent heated contjroversy. That in these quiet days* 
there should ht a resort to the stale *and exploded pretence that the 
employment of aative agency in the administration would have the 
effect of driving out European capital from the country, shows the 
logical despair oft the enemy. Vetily, the defenders of British 
monopoly are reduced to their l^st leg. But that these exponents of 
thoroughly anti-nalive sentiments should be put forward as men of 


great Indian experience, is neither fair nor true. The experience of 
these gentlemen is confined to their own groove of business and so- 
ciety. They rarely come in contact with the better representatives of 
Indian Society. It is not crowded formal parties that afford the best 
opportunities for the true intercourse of races, but even these are useful 
by subduing repugnance and removing misunderstanding and paving 
the way to mutual appreciation. A beginning towards this limited 
intercourse has only just been made by the last sheriff, Mr. Andrew 
Yule, of all our European merchant princes. Indepenc^ent Europeans 
outside the bar have the vaguest possible notion of the condition of 
native society, or of the desires and , capabilities of fhe people. They 
have scarcely ever seen the true Hindu or Maly^medan gentlemen, of 
the old or the new school. To most of them an educated native is a 
/usui Natura. They only know Iheir “ Baboos a Brummagem article. 

We cannot help wondering that Mr. HENDERSON should be so em- 
phatic in his advocacy of European management of the jute business, 
seeing that the business has under that costly management been only 
landed in an almost irredeemable failure. In fact the chronic depression 
of the jute manufacture ought to have by this opened the eyes of share- 
holders to the disastrous extravagance of the system under which it is 
conducted, and set them thinking if it was not time that the much 
despised native agency should be fhore largely introduced. Wo be- 
lieve it will not be gainsaid that of all our jute manufactories, the 
only one which is working at a profit is a Parsi 'concern which is 
managed under an entirely new plan, the chief feature of which is its 
independence of European predominance. 


We must confess fo astonishment at some points in the evidence 
of Mr. Finucanb before the fPublif Service Commission, which we 
believe will be shared by that body itself. Among other things, Mr. 
Finucane stated that native officers are apt to be partial to the land- 
holders at the expense of tdhants and that a large introduction of the 
native clement into the administration would be disastrous to the 
interests of agriculture. Nothing in conscience could be wider of the 
mark. And is this the turn, deserved by this poor country for pamper- 
ing this doubly white elephant of an alien misunderstandable unap- 
proachable official chief of husbandry and cattle-breeding? For shame 
Mr. Finucane I Or is it on the principle that the chief of busybodies 
always finds work for idle hands, that we have this piece of business 
from one of the most prominent sinecurists in the land? It is 
doubtful whether the assertion would have had any chance of ac- 
ceptance if it did not comeifrom the head of the Agricultural 
Department. The truth is all the other way. Zemindars, as a 
class, complain of nothing so persistently as the tendencies of the 
civil as well as of the criminal courts to unduly favor the ray- 
yets. Mr. Finucane’s opinion has only the merit of singularity. 
He is notoriously a hater of the natives, and his compassion for the 
peasantry is a mere cloak of convenience. 


The Jubilee will not have been celebrated *in vain, if it led to the 
growth of more kindly feelings between races and classes whose mutual 
relations have not hitherto been of the happiest kind. It were to be 
hoped that the manifestations of good feeling which the occasion called 
forth on the part of the Mahomedans of Delhi and Bombay towards 
their Hind^ fellovj-countrymen, may prove something morqthan a tem- 
porary phenomenon. The ‘Jubilee Club which the good people of 
Allahabad have established for promoting social intercourse between 
Europeans and Natives, has begun well. The Jubilee was the most 
appropriate occasion for such a movement. The inaugural ceremony 
took place under favorable auspices. The connection of a man of the 
liberal sympathies and above all the specific experience of Mr. Justice 
Straight, who appears to have tak^n the leading part in establishing 
the Club, is a circumstance of no mean value. Sir ALFRED Lyall 
seems also to have felt much inter|st in the new institution,* and ex- 
pressed himself to that effect. There was a large attendance of the 
leading members of the European and native communities at 
Allahabad, and altogether the meeting was one of the pleasantest 
incidents that marked the commemoration of the Jubilee. 

Interracial Clubs of this kind have been attempted more than once 
during the last quarter of a century, but somehow or other, they soon 
fell into decay. Their objects, however, are of the utmok importance. 
The gulf that separates the ruling class from the people, can alone be 
bridged by social intercoune, and until this is established on a perma- 
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nent and cordial basis, it will be vain to expect that harmony between ^ 
them which is the disideratum of Indian politics and indeed of Indian 
life. We hope the founders of the Allahabad Jubilee Club will not 
be daunted by any difficulties, but stick on to their institution and set 
an example in this respect to the communities of the other great 
cities in hidia. 


A GREAT deal depends upon the European leaders of the movement. 
We hope Sir Alfred Lvall wiU throw himself into it in right earnest. 
Nothing in this oVergoverned land, and specially in the backward U nited 
Provinces, can succeed without official countenance. Sir Alfred is 
not only Lieutenant-Governor of Upper hidia, but “ Governor ” (in the 
colloquial sense of the word) of the people. The offipial ruler of the 
country, he is, ex officio^ the head of society. He can nip the club in 
the bud by a heedless interjection, as he can promote it into a useful 
and worthy fruit by simply wishing it, provided the wish be an un- 
mistakable desire. Mr. STRAIGHT is just the man for leading such a 
movement. He has a more extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
club life in Europe than any other man in the country. He can 
make or mar any Club at Allahabad by his adhesion or withdrawal. 
He fills in ** society ” in India much the same position that the late 
Sergeant Ballantine did in England— -a man of infinite jest and well- 
filled memory, genial, loving and loved of all. A genuine “ Bohemia” is, 
of course, impossible in India, but there is room for Nodes Ambrosiane 
and the most joyous social intercourse. There are no materials for a 
Savage Club, but as much vivacity and skill as gleam in the Savage 
Club Papers might be contributed between Civilian Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and the Barrister-Judge. 

. • • 


No truer or plainer words have been spoken of late on the subject 
c education, than the remarks wdiich Tell from Mr. West, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, on the subject of secondary 
education. That great friend of Indian education has formed a 
orrect estimate of the education ordinarily given in our secondary 
schools. It is well known to be of a most indifferent and perfunctory 
character, and it can scarcely help being so, seeing the kind of teachers 
n whose hands the work is placed. As a class, it is doubtful whether 
there is a more uneducated body of people in any other department 
This state of things can only be remedied by the expenditure of Lir* 
more money upon lower education than what is now spent upon it. 
But the best portion of the funds w^ch Government can devote for 
education is absorbed in maintaining a huge and ever developing In- 
spection Establishment. Education proper is therefore starved and its 
quality cannot help being as it is. Its neglect must affect the character 
of the higher^University education, as the foundation must affect the 
superstructure. The actual state of things is well known to every man 
of business. Heads of offices and other employers of educated men 
are too well familiar with the flimsy character of the outturn of our 
high pressure educational «ystem. ^ Nor can the Responsible Depart- 
ment be unaware of what is too patent to the world beside. The De- 
partment knows, however, to gloss over inconvenient realities by an 
ingenious disposition of statistics. Mr. Justice West, however, has a 
higher responsibility of his relations to the education movement, and , 
he could not ffave chosen a better time for puttiflg in a pica for 
increased educational expenditure than the present when the highest 
authorities are combined ft) curtail that expenditure, under the 
optimistic delusions that all was right with high education and they 
might withdraw their attention from it in favor of other kinds of 
education. 


Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, Barristcr-iat-Law, officiates as Standing Coun- 
sel for the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, during the absence 
of Mr. A. .Phillips, who is granted furlough for eight months, or until 
further orders. 


To-day’s Englishman publishes the following telegram about the en- 
quiry into the Cambay Scandal : — 

Bombay, Mar. ii. 

The resolution issued to-day regarding the Cambay scandal says that 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the allegations brought against 
Mr. Wilson biy Shamrao N. Laud, the Dewan of Cambay, are true. 
The Governor sees no reason to dissent from the opinion expressed, 
and his Excellency is compelled with great regret to adopt their con- 
clusion. The proposal made by Mr. Wilson to Shamrao can only, 
apart from its immorality, be regarded in one of the two lights. If Mr. 


Wilson had no reason to think that the proposal would be acceptable, 
it involved a gross outrage to an officer of high position whose dignity 
he was bound to secure and piT)t^ct. If, on the other hand, he had 
reason to believe that Shaiprao would JKcede to his request, he was 
putting himself under a disgraceful obligation to the Dewan of a native 
State within his charge, and was thereby rende#ring it impossible that 
he should ever again exercise independent supervision over the Dewan’s 
administration. Making every allowance for the circumstance that 
Mr. Wilson was on the eve of his transfer to another district, and that 
nis relations, temporarily at all events, with the Dewan, were drawing 
to an end, the Governor is obliged to confider Mr. Wilson’s conduct to 
have been in the highest degree discreditable to himself and detrimen- 
tal to' the public service. His Excellency thinks it necessary to defer 
thf issue of final orders in the case until the proceedings have been 
considered by the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Cox, the District Superintendent of Police in Pubna, will not have 
the pleasantest recollections of the Jubilee. At the release of prisoners 
which was to mark the happy occasion, a crnivd of people had col- 
lected by invitation outside the jail to see the delivery. A certain sp^ce 
was ordered to be kept clear in order that a volley of blank cartridges 
might be fired. This space was apparently encroached upon by the 
crowd in their eagerness for a sight of the ceremony . 7 the 

bistrict Superintendent came out of the Jay, he found this, and was 
so enraged as to lose all sense of dignity and fly in the face of the 
crowd, and give one of them a push with his foot.” The words 
under quotation are Mr. Cox’s own woftis, and yet he pleaded not guilty 
to the charge brought against him of assault by kicking. The casa was 
tried by Mr. Vowell, the District Magistrate, who found the accused 
guilty and fined him Rs. 20. Mr. VowELL very justly observes that the 
conduct of Mr. Cox “ was altogether reprehensible, and the more so 
when it took place in the presence of such a number of the Police Force 
who could hardly fd U act up to the example when future opportunity 
occurred.” It is further added that on an occasion like ^hc Jubilee when 
the people had been invited to witness the release of prisoners and tes- 
tify their goodwill, it was especially incumbent on the police to have 
exercised temper and forbearance in dealing with the crowd.” The 
judgment of the Magistrate, like the Government Resolution on the 
Rungpore case, is calculated to have moderating effects on the 
little men and great dressed in more or less brief authority who are 
given 10 playing fantastic tricks before High Heaven. » 

Sir Rivers Thompson has on a consideration of the facts of what is 
known as the “ Rungpore deer case, ” passed a severe rebuke upon the 
conduct of the district Magistrate Mr. Newberry and the District 
and the Assistant Superintendent of Police., and further marked his dis- 
pleasure of their proceedings by degrading Mr. NifWBERRY, and 
stopping the promotion of the police officers. With rare exceptions 
amongst Anglo-Indians of pronounced national {fhrtialities, the de- 
cision of the Government will meet with general approval. Reserving 
a detailed notice of the Government Resolution for another occasion, 
we must congratulate Sir Rivers Thompson on the impartiality and 
force of character shown by him in this case. The district authorities 
had made an infamous league as it were, to bring disgrace on a respect- 
able family of zemindars, for no cause whatsoever except the personal 
displeasure of the Assistant District Superintendejjt. This fundtionary 
happens to be a young man, who had apparently taken to heart the re- 
fusal of his request to the head of the family for the loan of an cle*- 
phant. He was evidently looking out for his opportunity of taking 
revenge. Instead of checking his youthful caprices, the older and 
superior offica-s allo^fe^ him a free hand, and ultimately made his 
quarrel their own. It wjrs a combination of the entire district authorities 
for harrassing an innocent, though obnoxious family.^# 

It is only lucky the familjr was in a position to protect itself by avail- 
ing of the best legal assistance. As it is, not only has justice be^en 
obtained for the persecuted victims of official animosity, but an example 
has been made Df official highhandedness which will have the most 
wholesome effects upon the administration.* 

t • 

• 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice ifAYLEr' having* on appeal reversed 
' Mr. Justice PiNHEY’s decision in 4 he matrimonial case ^ Rukumiuai 
and her husband Dadaji Bhikajee and ordered a trjjil on the merits, 
the causd accordingly came up before Mr. Justice Farran. He has 
decided against the defendant and directed the wi|e to live with her 
husband. Her counsel having declared her determination to resist 
the decree of the Court under any penalty, the Court has given her one 
month’s lime, after which if she was still found unable to reconcile her- 
self to her husband, he might apply for execution. There is, of course, 
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much display, in the Anglo«Indian press, of sympathy and civilized 
sentiment over this enforced restitution 9 f conjugal rights. Fpr ourself, 
we sympathise with both sides. , It is* an unfortunate case, in which 
husband and wife are equally objects of pity. No less are the Judges 
deserving of sympathy* for the anxieties which they have passed 
through in arriving at a conclusion, and in the misunderstanding to 
which they arc exposed, for their share in the case. Mr. Justice PiN- 
IiEY’s was a natural bona fide nttempt by an English Judge to soften 
by judicial interpretation the rigors of a harsh old-world institution. 
The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Bayley allowed the opportunity 
and Mr. Justice Farran used it for maintaining to the Hindus the fn- 
'tcgiity of their sefeial and domestic system. But we fail to see how 
under the law as it is, any other decision >yas to be expected from a 
Court of Justice. Indeed, Mr. Pin key’s decision was professedly 
based on his personal tiiotions of chivalry and the fitness of things 
rather than on the law of the land, and its reversal on appeal need 
therefore create no surprise. Admitting, however, for argument’s 
sake, that Rukmirai is all that she is represented to be, and 
her • Ififebaivi a very ** clod,” it were, at the worst, one of those 
ill-assorted matches which like disorders in the best regulated house- 
holds aie among the inevitable evils of human life. Beyond a 
general human interest, it scarcely concerns the public to feel in mat- 
ters lelating *10 private individuals. Are ^ we prep.arcd to bring 
every case of unhappy marriage under the review of courts of law? 

After all, Rukhmibai may not be quite a paragon of learning. 
Doubts have been cast on the literary pretensions set up for her, 
— the letters published in her name in the newspapers she can no more 
understand than the Revenue Minister of Hyderabad can parse 
fhc communications in the London T/n/es and the Bombay papers 
signed Mehdi Khan— and her European friends may really be 
responsible for call the delusions of which she has been the victim. 
It is to be hoped she would yet be wise to go back to her husband 
and mind no higher duties than those of the domestic circle. There 
is yet a chance of happiness before her, if the partizans of the two 
sides will let her. 


The following occurs among the Moffusil Notes in the Indian Planters 
Gazette A— * 

The epitaph in the Peshawur Cemetary-—^ Sacred to the memory 

of Rev. aged murdered by his chowkeedar. * Well done thou 

good and faithful servant,’ ” is not only ben trovato^ but literally vero. 

In what sense ? The remark, at best, is left in a state of dubiosity. 
For we would m»t say it is left ambiguous on purpose. Indeed, the 
epitaph is itself obscure, and so the criticism could scarcely be more 
explicit, unless the €ritic was prepared for a more liberal expenditure 
of words. To confess the truth, we do not at all see the application of 
the scraps of Proverbial Italian in the connection. It passes us how 
a thing ben trovato can be “ literally vero'^ At all events, how are the 
epithets prcdicablc of the epitaph in question ? Is it insinu.alcd that 
the inscription is .a joke to show the writer’s wit and to humour the 
Anglo-Indian public with a handle to attack the poor natives? Then, 
the asscfriion of literal verity must be abandoned as a pretence. 

Confining oneself to the epitaph itself, independent of the criticism 
Qn it, the pdint of the text tacked to it is not quite clear. Who is the 
“good and faithful servant?” In the ordinary course of things, there 
would be no doubt— the quotation vfould i-efer to the dead clerk. One 
is reminded of a similar use made of the text atfihe opening of LONG- 
^'Ki-i.ow’s Poems on Slavery in which the Poet Addressed Dr. Chan- 
NING, the great American Unitarian theologian and moralist, thus — 
The pages of thy book I read, 

And as I closed each one, • 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

“ Sty vant of (iod 1 well done 1” * • 

Well don6 I Tlfy words are great and bold, 

• &c. * &c. &c. • 

That tribute to one vvhom the PoeUjustly calls^a great and good man, is 
thoioughly deserved, every word*of jt, by the writer who was the first 
of this renturf adequately at once to destroy the base cult whose objeit 
of adoration wasf^APOLEON and to demonstrate in Miltonic prose in 
modern English the'majesty of MiLTON, as well as the theologian who 
petitioned for the ri|his of Kneeland the Atheist. It j.ars upon one’s 
ear and faculties to find the san;e scriptural congratulation addressed 
to the Puritan publicist who sang “Of man’s first disobedience,” &c., and 
the unknown Padre. In the present connection, it means that the preach- 


^er of the gospel has fallen a victim in the discharge of his mission. 
Th^ possibly involves a good proportion of assumption. There is no 
knowing whether the murder had anything to do with the deceased’s 
ministry. Probably not. It is not said that he was destroyed by a dare* 
devil fanatic— a Gazi. But perhaps we ought not to look too closely at 
an epitaph. As a matter of notoriety, this species of composition will 
not bear examination. Judging from the inscriptions in cemetries, the 
English would not be recognised as the children of «the dead. The fact 
seems to be that if they are not like the wretched Orientals, so passion- 
ately fond of what is not, but a race distinguished fot a»hard matter-of- 
fact intelligence and a sturdy love of truth, they leave these qualities 
outside the gates of their burial-grounds before they enter them to de- 
posit the remains of their rellttives and to commemorate the latter’s 
virtues on stone {here. 

It is qiilie possible that the inscription is a jeu (Tesprit composed for 
the poor Indian’s annoyance. The word trovato strengthens the sug- 
gestion. Then, all we say is that it is a poor and mischievous piece of 
j3usiness. And, indeed, it is this suspicion that has Jed us to dwell on 
it. In that case, of course the text in question is" applicable to the 
chowkeedar. The chowkeedar is the unfaithful lictor who is ironically 
addressed as “ good and faithful servant,” and patted on the back for 
his gicat sin of taking away the life of his master. The implication 
being that such blood thirsty wretches are these Eastern “ Niggers ” 
that their own masters are not safe from them, and such is the danger 
to Europeans in this country, such is the sacrifice involved in their 
coining out and residing here for even so short a period for the good of 
these nasty ingrates. 

We submit that this is unjust and totally unfounded. And we are 
naturally tempted to say that we do not know that the deceased did 
not, in part at least, invite his own fate. Is it likely that the servant had 
no provocation at all ? • We confess in such cases we are rather inclin- 
ed to sympathy with die offender. There is always an clement of 
justice lurking somewhere in such outrages, which is apt to be missed in 
the evidence at the trial. The •English philosopher himself has said 
that Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Certainly, we cannot ordinarily 
think highly of a master, to say nothing of a man of religion, who falls 
such a victim to the rage of a servant. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1887. 

TITLES OR HONOURS ? 

A Correspondent of the Indian Daily News signing 
himself Howrahite is wroth at the alleged omission 
to honor two of the more prominent amongst 
his fellow-citizens, at the*^' distribution of honors on 
the Jubilee day. His vexation is aggravated by his 
contemplation of the better luck of his neighbours. 
That the, according to his notion, comparatively less 
important town of Bali should have been honored, on 
two successive occasions, in its Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, is the bitterest drop* .in his cup. It 
is not our object to discuss, the comparative claims 
of the two pairs, the one honored, and the other 
unhonored. It would perhaps have been better if 
the correspondent of the Daily News had refrained 
.from personal comparisons. Bali is not a place of 
such mushrodm growth as he imagines. It has a 
prouder antiquity than he seems to be aware of. 
Nor have its leading men given small proof of late 
of their public spirit and business capacity. After all, 
however, Howrahite' s disappointment, and the dis- 
appointment of the two gentlemen whose public 
services and charities have, so far, gone unhonored, 
may be only temporary. ' Their turn may, for 
anything we know to the contrary, come at the 
next opportunity. For * both Babus Kedar Nath 
Bnuttacharjee and Chunder Kumar Banerjee 
enjoy the good graces of the District Magis- 
trate. It is in truth no secret that they were 
both recommended on the late occasion. If, 
nevertheless, their names did not come • out in the 
Gazette, it may be due to the Magistrates, recom- 
mendation having reached too late for this* ‘occasion. 
The probability is that they will not be kept waiting 
long. It is, therefore, the more becoming that 
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they and their friends should maintain a digmfied 
deportment during the interval. When they * are 
honored at last, which they are sure to be soon 
enough, they will have squared their accounts with 
their luckier companions in the race. Arrived at 
the goal, they will be perfectly equal. The order 
of precedence in a class of mediocrities like that! 
of Rai Bahadoors is not of much consequence. They 
are equals all, so far as. the title is concerned. Any 
petulance, or envy shown now on the part of those 
who are accidentally outstripped by others, or any 
scorn, contempt or insolence on the part of the latter 
cannot but prove disagreeable recollections after- 
wards. 

Glad as we are at honor being done where honor 
is due, we are on principle against the undue mul- 
tiplication of it. Titles have already been made 
cheap and contemptible enough. The public sen-^ 
timent is against their degradation. What, after' 
all, is the especial honor of being the Chairman 
or Vice-Chairman of a Municipality or Local Board, 
or for that matter, a rich man giving something of 
his riches for the maintenance of institutions for 
public benefit ? There are Chairmen and Vice-Chair- 
men by hundreds, and donors of money for the 
maintenance of schools and disflensaries by thou- 
sands in the country. These latter.are a most use- 
ful class, by no means of inferior claims on Govern- 
ment to the former. Is Government prepared to 
bestow titles on the whole lot ? They but do their 
duty and therein, we should fancy, all the real honor 

If Government is not so prepared, is it right that 
at the discretion and mercy of patronizing officials 
of the Beames type, a few should be specially honor- 
ed, while the majority, by no means inferior or, pos- 
sibly, a good many superior to them, should be 
placed for no adequate cause under a slur, as it 

were degraded from a position of equality to one of 

inferiority in the eyes of Government, at any rate ? 
These titles are practically in the gift of tlje district 
officers whose disposition to honor may vary in 
its degrees of liberality. There are Magistrates and 
Magistrates. There may be some too prone to show 
their favor of favorites in this way, while there may 
be others who, like old fashioned people like ourself, 
hold that all the. honor of public-spirited conduct 
in ordinary humanity *lies in that conduct itself. 
The standard of honor must vary in the districts not 
merely accosding to the tendencies of the local offi- 
cers, but also according as the vanity of honor-hunt- 
ing is more or less developed in individuals. Vanity 
is, however, being stimulated too fast. tVe think 
this multification of titles has already demoralized 
the nation too much. The craze Tor titles was 
never known amongst us until now. It has grown to 
be a disease. It is a British creation, and like some 
other crazes which the British h.ive given us, its 
tendencies are positively destructive of the true 
moral nerve and fibre of the nation. 

What, after all, again, ;s the value of this honor 
that is so much coveted ? Is it in its power to 
ennoble the ignoble, to make inferior men pass for 
more than they are worth ? Honors have, in 001* 
knowledge, been- bestowed most capriciously — on 
men without character, sense of honor, or truth on 
liars, cheats and pettifoggers. These, however, 
scarcely fcohimand more respect from their neighbours, 
by merely . doffing the well known “ Babu, and 
■writing some letters after their ' names. They con- 
tinue to pass for what they are worth. Nay, 


worse, the new trade-mark ill ‘comports with the old 
brand- of infamy stamped on their face. Their base- 
ness, their worthlessness is made more prominent 
and odious by the unmerited respectability into which 
they are elevated. As no adventitous aid to res- 
pectability is required for the man who has stuff 
in him — the man of diligence and truth and honesty, 
who lives according to his nihans and his resources 
for the good of his fellows — no showers of titles 
will whitewash the really mean and vile. 

As incentives to noble deeds — as rewards of noble 
lives, titles have, no doubt, their use. But there 
should be the utrfiost husbandry and discretion in 
their bestowal. In the case of ofjfcials, some of the 
titles may well be attached to a class of offices and* the 
incumbents for the time being may continue to glory 
in them. In the case of other officials, merit had "better 
be rewarded by promotion to higher pifstsrby in- 
crease of pay, by special pensions. The title of Rai 
Bahadoor given to our esteemed fellow-citizen, Babu 
Rajendra Nath Mitter scarcely brings any honor 
to him, and we afe sure botH he and the ‘Subordinate 
Executive Service would have been better pleased if 
he were promoted to the Bengal Secretariat or to other 
equally higher rank in the Service to which he is well 
entitled. The same title was sometime ago conferred 
on Babu Ram Sunker Sen, but if he was deemed 
worthy of a special honor, that honor would best 
have been done, to him by granting hint an extension 
of service or a step in the statutory service, or a 
special pension. As to non-officials, do those who 
are honored with titles of various degrees always feel 
sure of commanding more respectful treatment at the 
hands of their former equals ? Are they even sacred 
from the rudeness or the contemptuous bullying of ^he 
Subordinate Magistracy ? Do the titles before or after 
their names save them from daily insults at the 
hands of even the police ? Is their being Rajas 
or Rai Bahadoors sufficient passport to proper re- 
ception at any courts of justioe ? Let their experi- 
ences of work-a-day life answer. If hondrs are given, 
let them be real honors, and not merely a shadow. 
As to the status of mere titled mediocrities in their 
own society, it is scarcely anything higher than they 
had before their elevation. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
When the Public Service Commission was on the 
eve of closing its sittings in Calcufta, some rumours 
about its further work were set afloat by the presjj. 
One was that its examination of witne.sses being 
finished in a few days more, it would proceed to the 
settlement of die report. The other report credited 
it with the intention ’ of visiting Madras and othefv. 
chief cities again, and going over the, work which 
had been left to Sections of the Commission, rtfe itovo 
by the whole body. We did not know which of the 
conflicting reports to trust, if at all. The origin of 
these rumdurs is now cleared up by <he publication 
of the recent Government Resolution appointing a 
Sub-Committee of the Commission, for enquiry int 6 
some minor branches of thb Public Service. It v>as 
plain to us, however, «ven in our ignoryice of the 
correct details of the case, that whether, the Commis- 
sion’s labors came to an end, soon or.late, they could 
not bear fruit so quickly as some, people are so 
prone to fancy. As regards the present Commission, 
the question before the Government is a most 
ticklish one. It is preeminently of a nature that a 
Government would avoid and put off as long as it 
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could. That Lord Dukferin has faced it, argues no 
little for the bravery and candour of his Government. 
A Commission is, no doubt, often ^mere consummate 
device for not doing a thing, or putting off its consum- 
mation with the maKebelieve of doing it. For ourself, 
we have faith in the Viceroy. But our countrymen 
must not be in too great a hurry. They are even now 
• impatient of the results* of the Commission. They 
are already speculating about the conclusions likely 
to be formulated by the Commission. How little 
experience avails men ! With their knowledge of the 
past, they ought to know that Commissions are often a 
tedious affair, between the inception and fruition of 
which years have sometimes rolled slowly away. A 
Commission’s pacels slow, and when .at Last it reaches 
one goal, there are so many other stages which have 
to be* passed before its face is ended. It usually 
takc?.a^o«g time before its recommendations are 
carried into execution, if at all. A Commission serves 
other donvenient purposes in the administrative 
economy. It is a m^ans of rewarding good and 
meritorious . or favoreiJ officers * with a temporary 
change from their usual monotonous labor, as well as 
of temporarily relieving the block as regards promo- 
tion in the Service. A membership is a kind of 
privilege leave with the additional privilege of a travel- 
ling allowance. Sometimes the work has dillelanie 
attractions. At others, a Commission is appoint- 
ed by one Administration only to be Jtnocked down 
by the succeeding Administration. Indeed, there are 
many chances and changes to overcome. Where, 
after all, a Commission’s work is unfructuous, it is a 
pure waste of public money. There have been Com- 
missions of several kinds during the last ten years, 
but what adequate gain has resulted from their labors, 
one is at a loss to find. I'hey have added some big 
blue books which few care or have the patience to go 
through. So far as any good has resulted, it might 
just as well have been achieved without all tedious 
circumlocution. Why qll the much ado about nothing ^ 

But there Is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip. Our countrymen need be in no hope or fear that 
it is the ultimafe arbiter of their destinies. There is 
no hurry about it. After its report is ready, there 
may be another long period occupied in its circula- 
tion to the several Local Governments for their 
opinion. The Government of India with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council will possibly then 
have their turn, before the thing at last fairly leaves 
the shores of Bidia, for passing through another 
series of deliberations by the members of the Council 
of the* Secretary of State and the Cabinet. If it 
‘ survives these rapeated operations, it will then be time 
for the drafting of a Bill for' enactment by Parli.a- 
^•ment. What an admirable device t^is for seeming 
to do, while, you actually do not. Who knows, 
at its latest st%e or any of the intermediate ones, 
it may not be shelved outright ? 

■While such is probably the dreary prospect before 
us, any speculaiion as to the tendency of* the con- 
clusions that the • Pnblic Service Commission is 
likely to arrive at upon the evidence, is premature. 
Suf.h speculation. is nev,ertheless rife. There are sig- 
nificant whi.|pers and head-shakes. It is for instance 
surmised, with the air of solemn gravity as becom-* 
ing a most * confidential communication, that the 
Commission had made up Its mind against an ex- 
amination in InTia for the Covenanted Civil Service. 
Now, we must confess,' we do not believe these 
rumours, though they come from quarters usually 
the best informed in official secrets. The Commis- 


sion is too fairly representative in its constitution 
not t*o inspire the utmost confidence in its honesty. 
In himself the President of the body is sufficient 
guarantee of the singlemindedness of its objects. 
There are other liberal minded European members 
like Sir Charles Turner, whose purity is above* sus- 
picion. The representatives of Indian interests are 
also not feeble. The behaviour of some of the mem- 
bers, particularly when they, were left to work in 
separate committees, is, indeed, calculated to lend 
color to such suspicions. Charges of bias and hostility 
against native interest nviy lie against some members. 
But it is only against individuals that such a charge 
m.iy lie. That the Commission as a body harbours 
any inclination to enforce a foregone conclusion, 
appears to be wholly improbable. 

But supposing there were any prejudice against 
having an examination in India, the evidence already 
•taken would be conclusive on the point. In fact, with 
the exception of some decisively anti-native witness- 
es, a consensus of testimony has been offered in sup- 
port of this point. The justice of having a simul- 
taneous examination in India, has been established. 
On no other point, save in respect of the age of the 
candidates and the assignment of adequate marks 
to the Oriental ‘.languages in the Examination, 
has there been such a strong unanimity of opinion. 
The unanimity in all these 'respects has the same 
common end in view — the removal of the obstacles 
to the greater admission of natives to administra- 
tive posts in their country. No obstacle, however, 
acts more powerfully in, bar of their admission as the 
locality of the Civil Seryice examination. If there- 
fore the object of the Commission is .to afford facili- 
ties to native candidates to enter the service of their 
country, that object can only best be attained by 
having an examination in India. The effect of the 
other changes will be only of iminor mportance. The 
contingency which has been dreaded that the Civil 
Service will be swamped bjt the native clement by 
these means, may be obviated by fixing an arbitrary 
proportion’of the appointments which are annually 
to be open to natives. But we have no faith nor 
does the experience of the past warrant our having 
any faith, in the action of some minute reforms in 
the Civil Service E.xamination. • 

• ALLAHABAD * 

ne 3 rd March, i 8 Sj. 

At 1 O’clock p. M., yesterday the five Judges of the High Court 
assembled on the ist Bench. The occasion was to* take leave of 
Mr. Justice Oldfield, who having completed the full term of his 
office was about to retire. The room was crowded with the Bar- 
risters and vAils of the court, and there were also many other visitors. 
As soon as the Judges took their seats, Mr. Dillon, who was the 
senior Barrister present in court, ros4 and addressed Mr. Oldfield 
on behalf of himself and his brother Barristers, expressing their deep 
regret at his departure from the country and retirement from the 
High Court Bench. Mr. Dillon referred to the services of Mr. 
Oldfield and said that as a judge he not only commanded respect but 
gained the affection of all who had appeared before him. Mr. Dil- 
lon said among other things that he ivas not aware that, during the 
tenure of his office for thirteen years, Mr. Oldfield had ever used 
a single harsh word to any one. After Mr. Dillon bade fare- 
well to Mr. Oldfield, the Hon’ble ‘Pandit Ajudhia Nath, the Pre- 
sident of the Vakils' association, stood up and addressing a few words 
by way of introduction, read the address which was prepared 
6y the vakils of the court for presentation to Mr. Oldfield. 
It is printed in illumined letters on a parchment. It vras put 
in a k'mkbiib bag and placed on a silver plate of beautiful Cash- 
mere workmanship. But these were nothing in comparison 
with the feelings expressed in the address itself. Every word 
and every expression of the address evinced a sinttre feeling 
of admiration and respect. If it can be said of any man, it 
can be said without a fear of contradiction, that Mr. Oldfield 
was justice itself, The prefix “justice ” was truly applicaWe 
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T he Pioneer reports the followin<j as about the best of the many 
stories illustratinjj popular misconceptions of the ineaninj^ and pur> 
pose of the Jubilee. To a little knot of country-folk who had come in to 
see the doirt|[s at Fyzabacl, “What,” said an old Mahomedan lady, 
with the superior knowledge of a town life, “don’t you know that it is 
because Allah has been pleased to grant the Rani a son in her old 
age?" We are able to match that. Pestered with in«.iuiries and tired 
of cross-examination, failing to drive the prepossessions of his simple 
friends out of the field and drive the truth home, and unable in espe- 
cial to dispel their amused wonfler af a sensible old widow being so 
overjoyed at being preserved so long as to open herself out for con- 
gratulations from all sides and to get up a universal demonstration of 
fairs and other sights and shows by her numerous agents at their local 
centres, a Bengali gentleman at length made short work of it all and 
kept ever after telling people that it was the Queen’s mother’s obse- 
quial festival. And no doubt the great gathering on the plain befote 
Fort William, with the delegates ftom all parts of the country and the 
Pandits in their proper white toljes and their learned patcs'properly 
covered by OoshnecheSy from all the various Samajs and scats of learn- 
ing, seemed to realise more the idea of a Hindu shradh than anything 
else. The arrival of the globe-trotters and other eminent visitors gave 
it colour. 

A 

A FULL size marble statue of the Queen will be erected by the in- 
habitants of Malta in honor of the Jubilee. 

* 

The German Emperor’s 90th birthday will be celebrated with grandeur. 
No less than eightylive Royal personages will attend the ccrcMoony, 
and the Crown Prince will be proclaimed co-regcut on the occasion. 

The Standard of the 14th published a telegram stating that an un- 
suceessful attempt had been made to murder the Czar. This telegram 
was immediately contradicted from St. Petersburgh. This coulrvtdic- 
tion appears to have had no foundation. The ^icxt day, the I5tft 
instant, in J’eply to a question, in the House of Commons^ .Sir James 
FergUssqn said that the British Ciovernment had been informed that 
six students had been arrested for being found oHithc road, which the 
Czar was expected to pass on his way to attend *ihe requiem mass in 
honor of his, father, with explosives in their possession. It is subse- 
quendy repo tod that upwards of two hundred students have been ar- 
rested at St. Petersburgh. The bombs found in their possession were 
made to icscmble books, and contained dynamite and poisoned bullets. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s opposition to increased expenditure 
has not been without fruit. The Navy Estimates for 1887-88 pre- 
sented the other day to the House of Commons by Lord George* 
Hamilton, First Lord o( the Admiralty, are below the Estimates of 
the previous year, by jg7o,ooo. This is the result of various reductions 
and reforms in the several departments of the Admiralty These 
changes to have been very wisely made as, while they have pro- 
duced no small decrease of expenditure, an addition of eleven huiulied 
officers and men has also been given to tlye Navy. The building of 
ships is also being carried on with activity. 


The Biitish subsidy tp the Egyptian army formed the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons. The Radicals attack»ul iL ^ b ut the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that it could not bc^ discontinued 
all on a sudden. Her Majesty’s Governnient had no intentiom to con- 
tinue subsidizing the Egyptian army, and the Egyiiti.an authorities for‘ / 
their part were trying, by •reduciioi\ expenditure, to pioducean. 
equilibiium between income and expenditure. If, however, these 
efforts were unsuccessful, they must make deductions from the coupons, 
which would involve an International Commis.sion in Egypt with its 
inevitable disastrous effects on the progress of that country. The vote 
was at last granted. 

« 

• « 

M. DeLr?seps told a reporter, by whom he was “interviewed" at Berlin 
after his interview with Prince Bismarck, that the danger of a war 
between France and Germany had passed away. He added that 
serious complications would arise unless England fixed a date for the 
evacuation of Egypt. M. De Lesseps also advised the reinstatement 
of Ismail Pacha as Khedive. England, however, would entertain no 
proposals for the recall of ISMAIL Pacha to Egypt. 

♦ • 

Mr. Gosciien has corrected two inaccuracies that had occurred in his 
biographical sketch lately published by a Glasgow paper. * The cor- 
rections are that he was not born in Leipsig, but in London, his 
father having settled in England many years previously, nor did he 
belong to a Jewish family. He was of German origin, and his family 

h.ad always been Piotestant. • 

« 

• • 

The Governor of Madras met with an accident wluch fortunately was 
attended with no injury. On the morning of the loih instant, while 
out riding, his lioi sc put its foot in a hole, and came down with its 
master. The Governor, however, was unhurt, and remounted im- 
mediately. 

A SEVERE shock of earthquake was felt at Mandalay on the i6tli instant. 

The reports from Burma are far from satisfactory. Raids 1:>y Bunnaps 
upon British oiitpo:.ls coniinue, and in some recent ones, the police 
stations wcie burnt, the t'‘leg.raph wires cut, and some of the police 
men killed. • A subseVi-ient telegram, under date 141I1 March, reports 
nine bep(»ys and a .Sul' \dar having fallen into ambush, of whom twO>„^ 
weie killed, and the re it wounded. At an action befiji^c the Din ^adaw 
p«)si, which w,\s attaake-l in j;reat force, the Burmaifs have been de- 
feated with he.avy loss. At Ningyan, there were two fires attended with 
the dcsuuction of forty houses. Numerous petty actions are also 
reported, showing Ibat the pacification of the country is far from being 
established. News from the Shan States ^8 satisfactory. 


The surrender of Wuntho Tsawbwa docs not After all seem to bJ so 
complete as previous reports r«|Jrescnted. He has over some 

firearms, and jiaid Rs. 10,000, but he is unwilling to ^ome in himself, 
though he declines fighting. 

The Viceroy left the capital, according to the programme, on the 
morning of the i6ih instant and arrived at Durbhanga the same even- 
ing. The bialion was brilliantly decorated and the street illuminated 
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and spanned by triumphal arches. His Excellency was received by 
the Maharaja and all the local MTicials. 

*** , • 

The Countess of Duflferin, accomjJanicd by Mrs. Rowan Hamilton, 
Major CoorKR, and Captjyn Cork, left Calcutta on Wednesday for 
Ua/^jccling. Her Excellency re^^rns on Monday. 

The lJudget will be published on the 26tli instant. Sir Auckland 
COLV iN leaves Calcutta on the 57 ih. 

Sir Theodore Hope’s extension of service to December is received 
w'ith general satisfaction. 

; 

Sir William Hunter goes home on furlough for eight months by 
the mail which leaves Bombay on 1st Apiil. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Straight will take leave to England during 
the hot ^weather. 


Sir SteuarI Bayley will arrive in Calcutta on the 21st instant and 
take ovei charge from Mr. Pe!le the same day. 

♦ 

Ht ♦ 

The. Nizam of Hyderabad htife vi>t.iljlished six scholarships of Rs. 20 

a month each, in connection with tiic femald medical school at his 

■ « 

capital. 


The Nizam of Hyderabad will be represented at the Jubilee celebra- 
tion in London by the Nawab Munir-ul-Mui.k, and not the Nawab 
1 Ujsheer-UD-Dowlah, who goes to England in a private capacity. 

« 

• • * 

The Civil Service will entertain Sir Rivers Thompson at a farewell 
dinner on the 26th instant. 


A correspondent writing from Baranagar, in the Suburbs of Cal- 

citta, complains of the unusually large number of thefts and burglaries 

which have recently occurred in that town. The police, as usual, is 

helpless, if not worse. The police in Baranagar requires looking 

after. The complaints are chiefly levelled against the Sub-Inspector 

but beyond a temporary change from one man to another, we do not 

see how the evil is to be remedied without a change of system. The 

tow pay of the service is absurd in view of its great responsibilities, 

and it is therefore scarcely any wonder that corruption should be the 

rule rather than the exception in the Department. 

* • 

• • 

The construction of the Nilgiri Railway has been sanctioned, and the 

work will commence in a few w^ks. 

» ♦ 

* * 

Tiffe Hon’ble Mouivi Abdul Jubber has been appointed a member of 
the Public Service Sub-Commission for the time it will make its en- 
quiries in Bengal. 

♦ 

♦ * 

The (7mz/ /uisUrn has again changed hands. It was sold at Liverpool 
^for ^26,000. 

• 

The Darjeeling mail which left Calcutta on Saturday the 12th instant, 
narrowly escaped destruction by a serious obstruction whic^ cviedently 
some misci cants had caused to be erected by heaping up a quantity 
of stone ballast in the middle of the lines. P'ortunatcly, the driver 
perceived the danger in lime to pull up the engine a short distance off 
the obstruction. The matter is under enquiry. 

• * 

• • 

Maharani Sarat .^UNDARi of iutia died at Benares, where she had 

been residing for some time. She was widely known for her charity 
and received the title of Mahaj*ani at the Delhi Assemblage in 1877. 


Mr. Grimley is spoken of as likely to officiate as Chairman of the 
Calcutta Municipality during the absence of Sir Henry Harrison 
on furlough. Government might just as well send their Bear with a 
bir^h to the corporation, to bully the Commissioners and worry all the 
independent officers out of their lives and nnikc ducks and drakes 
with the revenue ! In the meantime, Mr. Grimley has been Gazetted 
to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of Midnapore. 

* * 

Captain Hayes is Iiaving groat success in horse breaking, and in teach- 
ing how it may be done. While at Dibrugaih, several refractory 
horses, including jibbers, biters, runaways and those difficult to mount, 
were quickly rcdiiceJ to obedience. Captain Hayes is holding crowd- 
ed classes for instruction in hoisc-bicaking. The Chief Commissioner 
and other gentlemen attended, and showc<l by their aptness in learn- 
ing that the methods taught by Cajitain Hayes are easy of acquire- 
ment. The Captain is in high request, and invil.uions are pouring in 
from various siations in Assam. 

Bamu Nagendrana'jii Banerjkk, of the Agricultural College at 
Ciiencester, has been awarded the higliest diploma, with special first 
clhss certilicatc and silver mc<lal, at the final ex.iinination. 

* 

* * 

When a detachment of 13 men of the yd Bowibay Light Infantry 
^^j^'ached Poona from Tullcgaum, all were fpiiiid iieriously ifl, one died, 
and others aic not expected to live. For the puqioscs of 
examination, the V>ntents of the stomach have been forwarded to the 
Government Analyst at Bombay. Poison is believed to be the cause 
of death. ^ * 

• • 

# • 

Crime is on the increas'c, and the release of so many prisoners will 
liclp to aggiavatc the tendency. A Bengali from Lucknow reports a 
(Jayng attempt on hiahouse in the giy early in the evening, flc also 
says that another gentleman’s house^ at Nawabgunje near Lucknow 
was looted. • • „ 

A daring robbef>- is reported to have taken place in the interior of 
the Shotapore Distnlct. A Guzerati was travelling with his family 
when, at some apparently sequestered place between two villages, he 
wa9 attacked by a gang of i6 robbers and looted of ornaments to the 
value of Rs. 4,000. 

Frofn Dibrughar comes news of nightly robberies. 


Tiikrk has been a serious outbreak of cholera at Benares, particularly 
in the native quarter. It is said that there were 1 800 deaths during 
one fortnight, or at the averatje of 120 deaths a day. Preventive 
measures are, however, being actively taken. 

« 

* • 

Thk office of Inspector of Factories h.as been abolished in Bombay ; 

the duties will be performed as in Bengal by some Joint Magistrate. 

* 

» * 

A MUNiciPAh Commissioner of Monghyr, one Copal Per.sad .Sahoo, 
has been fined Ks. 50 by the Magistrate, who is .also the Chairman of 
the inunicipakty, for neglecting to keep his drain clean. The High 
Court was moved to set aside the M.agistratc’s order, but it has de- 
dined to interfere. 

• * 

Thk Ull.irp,ar.a municipality was sued in the person of its Chairman, 
Babu Bejoy KtsSEN MooKERjtK, by a gt.apdson of B.aboo JOY 
K.ssi-.x Mookf.rjf.k for a refund of a suna of house t.ax, alleged 
to have been overassJssed upon the plaintiff, riom vindictive feelings 
on Hie part of the Chairman, who is at loggerheads with his grand- 
father. The Judge of the Small Cause Court has dismissed the suit. 

The recently honowd R.ini R\jcoomari Da.si, widow of the late 
B.abu PRSNftRisroMULLiCK of this city, has expressed hef intention 
of endowing 5 per cent, municipal debentures of the value of Rs. 2,000, 

for founding two scholarships of Rs. 50 each in connection with the 
Bcng.1l Branch of th^ Lady Dufferin’s Fund. 

m 

# ♦ 

riiERF. was at Darjeeling a severe shock of earthquake on the night of 
Sund.ay, the 13th instant, about ten minutes past one, followed by a 
second shock soon after. 


The Comilla correspondent of the SiaUsman says that Government 
has at last sanctioned Rs. 30,000 for the construction of the Brahman- 
ocria Sub-divisional court buildings. 


The widow of Charles Carrington Havelock, a nephew of the 
late Sir Hknrv Havelock has applied to sue i» Aau^s 

Timothy Rhenius, an inspecting postmaster, for the recovery of 

Rs. 15,000 damages for breach of promise of marriage. The defendant 

has been called on to show cause why the suit should not be entertained. 
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Lord and Lady Reay are interesting themselves greatly in the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association, lately established at Bombay under th9 
auspices of Lord and Lady Brassey. * 

*** 

The Bombay Presidency Association have entered a protest against the 
present Government policy regarding high education. 

♦ * 

* * 

The Maharajah Holkar has ordered that the allowances hitherto en- 
joyed by his brother Yasvant Rao Holkar should be continued to him, 
and that should he wish to live yparately, a money-grant of Rs. 50,000 
a year should bl paid to him in addition to a Jaghir yielding Rs. 50,000, 
to be enjoyed by hin% and his descendants. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, the .Sheriff of Bombay, is a highly popular man. 
Congratulatory addresses are being voted to him by various Associa- 
tions and sections of the community at the honor of Knighthood con- 
ferred on him by Government. 

* 

* * 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University, the Vice- 
Chancellor announced that the University of Oxford had consented, 
under certain conditions, to arrangements for enabling students from 
the affiliated colleges of the Calcutta University to take their B.A. 
degree at Oxford in two years. Negotiations having similar objects are 
in progress \^^th the Cambridge University. 


# • 

The Garth Memorial Committee have decided to have a full length 
portrait of Sir KlcUARD Garth painted by s#me eminent aitist in 
England, and to devote the balance that may •remain after payment 
of the expenses for the portrait, ^to srgiie object m connection with 
Lady Dufferin’s Fund. 

At the dinner given by the Viceroy at Go^'ernment House in honor of 
Sir Rivers Thompson, the Viceroy, in proposing the health of Sir 
Rivers, eulogised the retiring Lieutenant-Governor with a profuseness 
which must be highly gratifying to the Apglo- Indian community. The 
effects of the Viceregal compliments on natives are, however, very 
different. 

* 

♦ # 

The money-lender H. Mackintosh, lent Rs. 250 in December 1883 
to one Owen Aratoon, who received however only Rs. 200, Rs. 50 
being deducted by Mr. Mackintosh by way of discount. The debt 
was .according to the terms of the promissory note payable on 5lh 
March 1885. The debt not having been paid, Mr. Mackintosh has 
sued and obtained a decree for Rs. 1,150 from the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court, Rs. 250 being the reported principal, and Rs. 900 being interest 
thereon. Thi§ looks to be a bad case of usury indeed ! 


It is the fashion now-a-days for Europeans to be thrust on native 
princes and noblemen. As might be expected, under the circum- 
stances, they are not reinatkablc f^r loyally to tlvcir masters. Some- 
how they do not usually get on — that is clear. Not uuoften they pass 
away under a cloud, leaving accounts unrcndcrcd, or the criminal law 
unsatisfied. 

The latest case of the kind has occurred in the Nahun hills. In the 
usual way the Raja had taken in his service one Mr. IjiCAUMONT. 
The service "has determined and now Mr. Bkau.mONT is under a seri- 
ous ch.arge of embezzling the*Raja’s money. The case has been fi.xcd fur 
the 1 8th April, to be tried by a jury before tlr<( Sessions Court of 
Dehra. 


The Englishman publishes the following telegram from Bombay 
under date the 15th March : — • 

“ A Zanzibar telegram to the Bombay Gazette says that the dispute 
between Portugal and Zanzibar has culminated in the bombardment of 
the town of Niginanigao, near Tungi,*by Portuguese mcn-of-war. The 
bombardment was continued until. the whole town had been destroyed. 
The pUcc is now a desolate mass of ruins ; no building of any kind 
having escaped the. general destruction. Niginamgao, which is an im- 
portant trade centre with a population of about 5,000, including a 
considerable number of negroes, is a purely Indian settlement, being 
inhabited almost entirely by natives of India, who control the trade 
and hold the greater part of the property in the place. The loss 
caused by iha bombardment has fallen most heavily on British Indian 
subjects, aficf'fhc value of British property destroyed exceeds a hundred 
thousand dollars. Some fifty British subjects have suffered by the 
bombardment, and the inhabitants genenally are in great distress. The 
action of the Portuguese has caused great excitement and indignation, 


and it is feared that, notwithstanding the conciliatory attitude of the 
Sultan, they will commit other acts of hostility.” 

The following is going thg round of the papers 

“A curious discovery has been made by the Civil Service Commis- 
siners in Knglnd. It is that the candidate wlfo successfully passes his 
examination is not always the person who tinder the same name enters 
upon the duties which the ‘ pass ’ secures. To put a stop to this little 
game, the outcome of competition, it is said that all candidates will in 
future be required to bring their photographs with them, so that these 
may be compared with the persons who claim the success.” 

Well may Mr. Allan Hume claim superiority for his people ! The 
B|pngalis are ’cute enough, and quite a terror to Asiatic softs. But 
they are a poor taper to the glorious sun of Western intelligence. Ancj 
their practices arc leaden bluiitness itself before the razor-sharpness 
of those of your genuine Great British 1 Talk of Indian youth tain- 
peiing with Question Papers ! The bolder British confound and alter 
the finally announced careful results of tlic competition. • 


€l)itoriiil ^lotcs. 

• 

W H.\TEVER legitimate differences of ©piniou may exist at« to the 
comparative fitness of native and European olficcis for the execu- 
tive charge of districts, the success of native judges in civil duty admits 
of but one opinion. The testimonies of the highest aiithoiiiies fiom the 
Privy Council downwards on this point arc rcrnaikable for ihcir iitiani- 
niity. Distinguished judges of our Presidency High Courts, like Sir 
Baknks Pe.acock, Sir Charles Sargent, Sir CharlivS fURNER, and 
Mr. Straight have expressed their unwavering confidence in the supe- 
rior judicial capacity of native judges. The rcvisioiial functions of these 
courts of ultimate jurisdiction Inive afforded them opportunities of ob- 
servation which must impart special weight to their opRiion on the sub- 
ject. In view of these testimonies, the question of the relative standard 
of work done by the native as compared with European judiciary might 
well be considered to be set at rest. But no. The Public Service Commis- 
sion has lately heard some very disparaging things about them. The sta- 
tistics of civil litigation however point to a contrary conclusion. A table 
of these statistics has been prepared by our sturdy fellow-countryman, 
Mr. Justice Nanahhai Haridas, from which it is seen that the propor- 
tion of civil appeals from the decisions of European judges, Vhetlier 
B.Trrislcr or Civilian, upheld by the High Court is much less than the 
upheld proportion of the work done by the subordinate judges who 
arc mostly natives. 

... ^ 

Mr. Nanap.hai Haridas has prepared five Statements showing 
the relative quality of the work done by native and European 
Judges in the decision of criminal cases, rhese Statements support 
the same conclusion as the one regarding civil trials. One remarkable 
fact is shown by these statistics that while only about 7 3 per cent of 
the convictions by European Judges are confirmed by the High Court 
on appe.il, all the cunvictions (cent per cent) by Mr. Deshmukh, who 
had never been ()Ul of India and had served only as an uncovenantefl 
servant, were confirmed, nunc being reversed or modified. Wc arc 
very glad to see this veteran judge hold views iiicntical with our own 
on the subject of residence in England as a completion ofthe educa. 
• tlon of Indian candid. lies. Like us, the Bombay judge sees no espe- 
cial advantages of an English icsidence. We have seen England re- 
turned I ndiaiy? and had oppoitunities of testing their advancement in 
knowledge and ideas. »As iiT evciy class, the brilliant ones must be 
few, but of the mediocre generality, we must confess wij saw nothing in 
them ordinarily set down to the account of their fOnglish training 
which they could not acquire here. Mr. NAMAHHArs opinions on this 
subject thoroughly agice with ours, and indeed form an exception 
to the genet al character of native opinions on the ^ibject, which more 
or less show a leaning in favor of a coinpulwry or voluntaiy residence 
in England. He says : — , 

“ The Andidates who pass in InjJia should nf(t he compelled, hut 
may be encouraged to go to England to study there, if they are desirous 
•of doing so. 1 myself do not l^ink it absolutely neces^iry that they 
should go there. During their probation for two years, which the 
passed cimdidatcs have, under the present rules, to spAd in England 
before coming out to Iruli.i to join their appointments, they are required 
to study theie, (i) Oriental languages (Sanskrit and Indian Vernaculars), 
(2) the Histoiy and G(?ography of India, (3) Law, and (4) Political 
Economy. At the Piesidemy Towns in India there are Arts 
Colleges and Law Schools, mami.'aincd 6y Government, where all these 
subjects are taught by well-paid and competent Professors, and the 
selected Indian candidates may well be allowed, if they prefer it, to 
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Study them there. There are certainly greater facilities for studying 
the first three of them in India than there can be in England ; and the 
result of the ‘ periodical examinations [ and the ‘ final examination, * 
which should be the same for the English and Indian candidates, will 
soon show whether a better knowledge of thtfm may not be acquired in 
India than in England^ At all events let the Indian candidates have 
their choice. If it be deemed desirable to remove them from home in- 
fl'uences, let those residing i!i one Presidency be sent to another Presi- 
dency. Instead of compelling them to go to England for studying the 
above subjects, it may be a question whether the English candidates 
. may not, with advantage, boicompellcd to study them in India. Per- 
sons finally appointed to the Civil Service, have during the whole of 
their official career to deal with the Natives of India in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, to appreciate native evidence, to dispose of 
disputes between Natives and Natives ; and it seems to me that requK- 
•ing the English candidates to spend their two years of probation in 
India would better fit them for such their future duties, by enabling 
them to learn in India the Indian langiiagesJClassical and Vernacular) 
form Indian Pandits and Indian Law in Indian Law Schools and High 
Courts, and, at the same time, by unofficially mixing with the people, to 
acquire a knowledge their manners, habits and customs, a knowledge 
more useful to them than a knowlefb'C of English manners, habits and 
customs to the Indian candidates, so far as those duties are concerned.” 

The pjiiesAnd scholarships which have been suggested by way of in- I 
ducement to natives of India to proceed to England, may, for aught w^ 
know, ferve the object in vieV They may be largely availed of by in- 
tending competitors, and may prove so successful as to attract 
classes that ^would otherwise, have been held back by religious 
scruples. But that the provision of such scholarshins at the expense 
of the state for the purpose of affording facilities to natives of India 
to proceed to England, useful or needful as, for the sake of argument, 
it may be, is an interference on the part of the state with the religious 
customs of this country, can scarcely be doubted. The good it may do 
*will not avail to alter the religious aspect of the act. The Hindoo 
Patriot has expressed but the bare truth on the subject— a truth which 
will be readily a*ssented to by genuine Hindoos in general. If a few of 
our anglicised countrymen do not like the statement, they are welcome 
to express their opinions, but the absolute correctness of the statement 
is above dispute. 

The Debrughur Correspondent of the Statesman reports a change in 
the magistracy, Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Commissioner, going on i8 
months’ furlough, and Mr. B. C. Guidet, from Jorehaut, having taken 
charge.* According to the character of our people and, in especial, 
the fashion of the day, the good Debrughurites have resolved to keep 
green among them the great name of Godfrey. By the bye, it was 
lucky for them that their Deputy did not rejoice in the patronymic of 
Snooks. Brown, Jones, anfl Smith are not lofty surnames, but they 
are not necessarily provocative of vulgar associations. A Snooks 
would reduce a tpyramid to a laughing-stock. But let us hear the 
Correspondent 

“ Nothing can better testify to the unfeigned regard Mr. Godfrey had 
won from the people of this town than the meeting ronvenod by the 
aristocracy on the eve of his departure to concert the best means of 
preserving in a suitable way hib meaiory.” 

and “ aristocr.acy ” are two words most common in Indian 
reporting. In the Indian Benal Code there is ,an ominous chapter 
devote'd to “ unlatyjiil assembles.” But out of the law, there can 
scarcely be a gathering unless it be of elite or aristocracy. Frequently, 

• the two are combined in the same place. 

There is no doubt a native aristocracy in Assam, consisting of the 
great families that enjoyed honor and influence in the days of national 
independence, now alas I rediiceil to insigniHcancc .qn'l trembling 
before a foreign official of however small* a degree, and finally undone 
by the recent I^and Regulations and rules. But it is almost a mockery 
to call them by the name, and we should think that the wiser men, in 
^ery self-respect, shrink fn)m assert im? themselves. But these are 
neither here nor there. What sort ot an aristocracy assembled to 
give brazen immo(;tality to the officer going on (urlough, may be ima- 
gined from the fact that the chair w.as given and taken by an(»tbcr 
official, Babu Doorgada? Das, an Engineer in 4he Fiibltc Works 
department. It i^ bad enough, that the British magnates ‘arc a soi 
distant aristocracy. The degradation will be complete wiKn the 
native officials contrive to foist themselves on the country aj a 
Brummagem ifbbility, without dignity or prestige, but arpicd with 
power for mischief 

As for these mo\%ments springing up everywhere to commemorate 
the names of the Snooks of thq Indian Service, they not only sicken us 
but cause us despair. What hope is tliere of a people who have no 
serose of proportion —in whom the elementary self-respect is wanting ? 


Of course, our people are not the only offe ** ders. In fact, the greater 
ftffen^ers are the officials who encourage the people to fool themselves 
to the top of their bent. An Oriental race, long subject to despotism, 
with traditions of absolute power yet not extinct among them, and, in- 
deed, still feeling their virtual helplessness even under the present 
regime of law and a higher constitution, may be excused for trying 
to secure their protection and aggrandisement by lulling their white 
' masters with the incense of an extravagant adoration. But it is passing 
strange that the District and Divisional officers should lend tl\emsclves, 
to this tomfoolery. It is most Iamei)table that Englishmen who have no 
locus standi in our country but as teachers and exemplars of a higher 
civilization should quietly, deliberately, and with relish offer themselves 
as objects of a new fetishism—^s gods for this new cult for worship of 
officials. We knoyr nothing so contemptible or more demoralising. We 
have nevet* ceased to point our scorn at the phenomenon, at the risk of 
no small odium and to the sacrifice of not a fevv constituents. We 
now ask our contemporaries’ aid in putting down the nuisance. 


Tun Mlowing, which originally appeared in a Bengal paper in January, 
has just come to our notice : — 

“ A correspondent writes from Meherpur that on the morning of the 
2nd imtant pieces of ice were found in the Kalunto, a low tract of coun- 
try about 8 miles from Meherpur. Three pieces of ice, each about 6 
inches long, 4 broad, and an inch in thickness, were p;-oduced by a 
rayyet from water close to his slock of paddy, and seen by an European. 
It is very prob.able that ths is the first instance of ice having been found 
in Lower Bengal so far south as the Murshidabad District.” 

There is nothing wonderful in the circumstance related, and it is not the 
first occurrence of ice so far South of the Himalayas, nor the second, 
nor the third. It is only an example of the shortness of the popular 
memory. Ice fell or was formeS not duly in the Moorshedabad Dis- 
trict but further down, and that not so many years ago that one might 
suspect a general climatic rev/)lution. Ices were not unknown in the 
courts of the Great and the Lesser Moguls, though, of course, they 
were an expensive luxury confined to the Emperor and the grander 
grandees. Delhi and Agra depended chiefly on Cashmere for their 
supplies of congealed water. I’hcre in the Himalayan mountains large 
quantities were collected and stocked during the winter and at great 
cost regularly conveyed down to the plains at the required time. In 
Bengal they had no such advantage. Yet the viceregal dastarhhan 
was supplied with congealed sherbets. The Hindu and Mahomedan 
Luculluses too delighted in these delicacies and in cooling beverages. 
Strange as it may now sound even to Indian ears accustomed to listen 
to a false and foreign Clio, there'were Hindu giants— ministers and 
general offiaers and mercltant Princes -in those days, and they lived as 
befitted their positions. Indeed, a Hindu family in Bengal, as it 
was the richest in all India, so the most magnificent, led the 
fashion. Being vegetarians on principle, the Setiis of Moorshedabad 
had nothing to do with cooks of meal. But their chefs habitually gave 
the best meaty flavour to vegetables in a way rt as to deceive Mussul- 
man As might be expected, their family was unrivalled 
for sweetmeats. Tfleir ices were endless in. variety and were sought 
after by the ruling Nawabs. The superiority of the family in this respect 
endured to our days. It was a matter of common notoriety when we 
were at Mooibhcdabad. And we can nc' cr forget the embarras de 
riches with which ^he late KtSHEN CilAND— the veriest scarecrow of 
an imperial* .St th -overwhelmed us at an entertainment at a Suburban 
garden given by him. 

But to return. How were the ices* made in .'"'rmer times, before ice 
cocld be manufactiSred or was .supplied from America or Europe? 
The fact is ice was found in the province, in the neighbourhood of the 
great cities. It would be found even now, if the people had not lost 
the trick. In secluded fields free from disturbing influences, flat- 
bottomed earthcMi plates full of water were placed in the evening in 
shallow pits surrounded by belts made of paddy-straw. Thus exposed 
all night to the night dew, the w^tcr was found in the morning con- 
gealed. These thin pieces were collected together and formed large 
m.asbcs. It was inferior to the rock-like American blocks, but 
suppiior, we believe, to the outturn of some of our manufacturing 
companies, and certainly more clean and wholesome. We never 
heard of any tadpoles ever found in it. In this way, large quanti- 
ties ^^cre made in Moorshedabad, Rajmehal,* and Dacca, in 
former times. Even in days nearer our own in tlie-^5ntish period, 
Europeans used to depend on this indigenous method.* Before the 
introduction of the Amerfcan article, ice was regularly made in the 
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fields of the metropolitan districts. There were pits, we believe, near 
Barrackpore. Within fifty years ice was thus made in Hoogly.t The 
site of the grounds was immediately in front of the Railway station. 
European society, consisting as it does of birds of passage, has no me- 
mory extending beyond a quarter century at most. How were the 
incisivj experiences of Cabul in 1842 forgotten ! How little are the 
events of the great Mutiny itself remembered 1 But it is lamentable 
that the people themselves take so little interest in their own past.* 
It is this indifference and ignorance that we recognise in the marvel 
that is made in the native press«of the discovery of a flake or two of 
snow in Lower Bengal. 

By “ Kalunto,” wi take it the writer 'means the Kaluntor Bed. We 
remember the place, having been there *with the late Nawab Nazim’s 
shooting expedition. The wild fen country is just nhe kind of place 
favorable to the formation of ice. 


To the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, the Jubilee has brought a rich 
harvest. Some splendid donations have been received, among which 
that of a lac of rupees by the Maharaja of Jeypore is worthy alike of 
the giver and the cause. The total of the Jubilee collections during 
the last two months, come up to Rs. 1,47,871-13-0. Of this sum 
not an inconsiderable portion has been raised by means of the Jubilee 
cards, which have proved thoroughly successful. Applications for 
these cards continue to pour in in greater number than the Committee 
have been able to meet. In response to suggestions which have 
been communicated to that effect, the Committee have decided to 
issue, in addition to collecting cards for R|. 20 and upwards, cards 
for Rs. 10. — We regret that just at this moment Major Coopf.r, the 
Secretary, is compelled to lake furlough. Much o^ the success of the 
movement has been due to his lAtiring and judicious activity. 

A GENTLEMAN, who brought over from the Andamans the multitudinous 
batch of convicts released on the proclamation of the Queen as Empress 
of India, relates a touching incident. Landed at Baboo Ghat, these 
returned convicts were led to Alipur and housed in what has since 
become the reformatory, where they remained for their description roll 
and for arrangements for conducting them under proper escort to their 
.several destinations 

“ Many of their friends or relations cniler.ted daily on the road, in 
hope of getting sight of an acquaintance. One man with a little girl, 
his daughter, had come all the way from the North-West Provinces to 
meet the leturned wife and mother who was amongst the prisoners. 
She had been transpoited for life, and had served ten yenrs at the 
Andamans. The child now brought down to Calcutta to welcome the 
mother’s return was only six months old when she was sentenced ; and 
she had heard no tidings of either husband or child duijng all those 
yeais in the penal scitleincnt. On the day following the arrival of the 
ship in Calcutta, this man with his litlle girl took up a position near 
the entrance to the compound. The crowd was very dense and the 
child being fri^ghtened began to cry. The cry caught the ear of a wo- 
man seated in the compound with her convict husband and two chil- 
dren. She jumped up, flew to the gate, and forcing her way pmst the 
sentries who tried to pr(;Mt'pni her exit, caught the little girl in her arm-., 
pressed it to her bosom and covered it with kisses. She had not seen 
the father, but when they-^recognised each other, iljere was a sad scene. 

The convict hushaud wAs boidcring on frenzy at the idea of losing 
his wife .ind the in()thcr to his chihlrcn. The woman, however, per- 
sisted in clinging to her real husband and nothing could separate them. 

1 was appealed to .1- <»lTicer in charge of the prisoners to decide who 
was the legal husband, and when the convict husband heard that my 
decision was against him, he was in great distress, declaring that he* 
would appeal to tlie great Maharanee to restore Ifer to him. There 
was another dlfllculty. Although the woman had fully made up her 
mind to return to her first liusband, she could not bear to le.ive her two 
children by the second. Hearing their cries of entreaty to her to re- 
turn, as‘she was leaving the compound, -she sto,q'pcd short and stood 
for a moment ii resolute, at last, mustering courage, she bounded back 
and caught both children in her arms and refused to give them up, 
appealing to fne in accents of despair to interfere on her belialf. When 
she had somewhat recovered from her passion, I told her there were 
two courses open to her : either to keep to her convict husband and his 
children or go back to her first hu*sband without the children, and she 
finally chose the latter alternative. 

When asked how she had distinguished the cry of her child after 
having been parted from it so many years, she replied ‘ the sheep knows 
the bleat of its own lamb, why should I not know the cry of my own 
child.” 

This is the very romance of real life-more literally genuine than ' 
the stories of sublimated sentiment and overwrought endurance of 
Poets’ imagining like Arden. Indeed, a Poet, by judjeious filling 

in, might make t)f the account a good novel or novelette in verse. As 
it is, the iac'dcnt easily lends itself to the painter’s brush. We com- 
mend the meeting of the two families with mother between her chil- 
dren of different fathers, and above all with tjic wife between a brace of 
living husbands, as a subject for our local artists. 
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SATURDAY, M'ARCH rg, 1887. 

THE CLOSING REIGN IN BENGAL. 

I N another fortnight, the Government of Bengal will 
have changed hands. Sir Rivers I'iiomi'son’s term 
of office e.x|jires on ist April, and on the following' 
day, he will make over charge of his portfolio to Sir 
Steuart Bayluy. The time is, therefore, come for 
the press to deliver its opinion on the merits of the 
administration which is about to close. 

Sir Rivers Thompson came to the musnad of Bel- 
vedere in succession to a ruler who iTad proved a griev- 
ous disappointment. Sir Ashley Eden w.as a failure, 
although from no want of natural abilities, or aLvience 
of sympathies for the people. Strong and »^aight- 
forward, of mature experience, versatile kAovvledgc, 
and, above all, a high order *of native intelligence. 
Sir Ashley had rare qualifications for success in the 
position to which he Was called. But hq fell on evil 
limes — in evil ctfmpany. The Viceroyalty of Ijidia 
was now disgraced in a way it had never been dis- 
gnaced before. Breathing too freely of the atmosphere 
of Lord Lytton’s Court, .Sir Ashley fell a victim to 
the blandishments of the day, and prostituted to self- 
gratification powers and opportunities which were 
meant for the good of the country. His ^Iministration 
was to him as a long summer holiday, while it was al- 
most a blank to his people. When it came to its end, 
there was naturally a sense of relief in the country, 
as at a deliverance from a long suffered infliction. 
It was at such a time — amidst such feelings working 
in the public mind — that Sir, then mL, Rivek:: 
Thompson came to the office which he has how (illfed 
for the last five years. His appointment was {greeted 
with general satisfaction. Under the circumstances, 
any succession would have met with a welcome. But 
the Govern ir elect came with just the reputation to 
reassure hope, and enlist support. He whs known to 
be a religious man. While in the Bengal Secretariat, 
Mr. Rivers Thompson’s leanings h.-W appeared to 
be of the right sort. There were, indeed, some 
misgivings expressed here and there ; his religious 
ch.ir.ictei was said to be largely imbued with narrow 
bigotry. With all his .liberal leanings, he was not 
above partiality for men of Christian profession. In- 
formation of the most specific kind regarding his 
conduct as a judge in the indigo 'district of Nml- 
dea, and by no means of a kind flattering to hij 
ch.ir.acter, was^ quoted against him. Men with the 
best opportunities of knowing the truth, said that 
while deciding cases between Europeans and natives, 
Mr. Rivers Thompson evidently acted on his faith- 
in the absolute truthfulness of Europcj^n witnesses. 
Nay, he is said to have often expres.secf his inability 
to believe that a Christian could perjure himself. 
Such simplicity or prejudice would be hardly cre- 
dible in a man familiar with the iniquities of the indi- 
go business, if the information w^re' not obtained from 
the most trustworthy sources. Bat whatever the mis-’ 
giving^ in some quarters, tl»ey were kept in the back- 
ground, and a cordial velcomc was gi^en by the 
antire community to th*e new ruler, to whom the 
unaninity of it must have been highfy encourag- 
ing. The press with one voice supported the ap- 
pointment. The press is often accused of scur- 
rility, but the word is a itlative term. Severity 
is often times branded with that name. And, 
when the press is too true to be denied, a charge of 
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scurrility is the only defence open to the assailed. It 
is the only device left to sin or cfuirlatanerte for twning 
the tables or creating a di^ersipn. But whether 
scurrilous or not, the question is, does not the same 
prpss usually exhibit, a^ the opening of an administra- 
tion, the very opposite temper to what is forced on it 
later on } Strange as it may sound, the disposition of 
• ■ pur press is amiable. IMiere is danger in carrying it 
too far, but there is no mistake about the fact. It all 
proceeds from a spirit of loyalty, fairplay and kind-^ 
liness. In the present case, the reception given to 
Sir Rivers Thompson was generous, as it was 
general. Any ruler would be touched by it so as 
never to forget it, but would rather strive to justify 
it by beneficent, nay, indulgent, administration. At 
any rate, there was the utmost desire on the part of the 
press 'to give Sir Rivers fairplay. Let us now see how 
he has" repaid the confidence of the people. The 
press which welcomed, him with the blandest smiles, 
now looks sour and cross. It has been disappointed, 
and it gives vent to its feeling in the tone proper to the 
injured. Is this tone warranted ? Is the disappoint- 
ment real ^ or is the language of the press but a 
passing ebullition of perversity or petulance ? 

In ordinary times. Sir Rivers might have com- 
pleted his administration and retired as an ordinarily 
successful ruler. For routine work success, his 
qualifications were ample. Without being brilliant, 
he is a fairly* accomplished man of the usual type. 
Nor were opportunities wanting for achieving some 
degree of renown. By just falling in with the spirit 
of Local Self-Government which Lord Ripon’s sym- 
pathetic policy had pushed to the forefront — by a policy 
of activity in the prosecution of works of public 
utility for which the scheme of financial decentraliza- 
tion lyid provided sufficient ways and means — by 
mere profession of sympathy with the educational 
and political movement which was making more 
noise than real progress among the people. Sir Rivers 
Thompson might welj achieve a celebrity, as celebrity 
goes in thes'e easy-going times. Nor is his adminis- 
tration altoget];ier destitute of claims upon the in- 
dulgent consideration of the people. He has 
fo.stered the new scheme of Local Self-Government 
with judicious sympathy. The fears of official in- 
terference with the liberty of the municipal and 
T.ocal Boards have been disproved by the event. 
Perhaps official interference might more actively and 
cordially be employed in preventing scandals recon- 
ciling parties, and restoring harmony. Such sym- 
pathetic administration is, however, against the gram 
of British officialism. Yet to be able to say, that 
' there has not been any interference of the thwart- 
incr adverse kind, is no small praise. llpwfar.Sir 
-'^Ri'yERs Thompson has been af heart favorably dis- 
posed "towands this e-xperiment in administrative 
reform, has been a subiect of speculation among 
onr politicians. Some of his own utterance.s. of late 
on the subject seemed also to indicate his waning 
faith in the ‘ lasting capacity and ultimate success 
of the measure. Sir Rivers has been a zealous 
friend of native femdle education which during his ad- 
nfinistration ha^ received rib impetus that will do much 
to stimulate its progress. ‘.Sir Rivers Thompson’s 
excise policy has, it must be confessed, given some 
temporary check to the growth of intemperance 
in the countr>i But the continued maintenance 
of the outstill system, as the best preventive of 
smuggling in the sparsely peopled parts of the coun- 
try will gradually be followed by a multiplication of 
stills on that system and a consequent cheapening of 


lifluor which cannot fail to have the most disastrous 
effects upon the material and moral condition of the 
people. However well disposed might Sir Rivers 
personally be towards a reform of the excise, his Ex- 
cise Commission failed to suggest a thorough and 
effective scheme. Some of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are nevertheless calculated to minimise the 
evil. Sir Rivers Thompson has doubtless done other 
good things in other departments of the Government. 
But he labored under a constifutional narrowness of 
sympathy. His race prejudice and sectarian partiali- 
ties have been fatal to his success as ruler of a diverse 
population. Indeed, were it not for the exceptional 
circumstances which arose during his administration, 
he might have left behind him the name of a fairly 
successful and popular ruler. But the Ilbert Bill 
controversy revealed the cloven foot. His behaviour 
during that controversy proved the grave of his good 
’ name, so far at least as the people of this country are 
concerned. They, at any rate* cannot forget or forgive 
the part he took during that unfortunate crisis, just as 
Anglo-Indians are bound to be grateful to him for the 
weight of personal authority which he threw into 
their scale. 

None knew better than Sir Rivers that the measure, 
if passed in its integrity, would have had only an 
infinitesimal effect ’upon the administrative machinery. 
At the best, onfe or two* Native Magistrates would 
have acquired a jurisdiction over European accused, 
while a slur would have been removed from the In- 
dian judiciary the presence of which was a blot on 
the statute book. But the worse features of Sir Ri- 
vers Thompson’s disposition now manifested them- 
selves. His national partiality — his religious bigotry 
had free play, and he felt no scruples to put himself 
in a position of open defiance not merely to a pro- 
posal of the Viceroy but the express policy of the 
Crown. He ostentatiously put himself at the head 
of the Anglo-Indian party at a time when that party 
were openly threatening the peace and tranquillity 
of the country. Sir Rivers, of course, made himself 
an idol with the Anglo-Indians, but he thereby created 
a breach between them and the people of this coun- 
try which will take generations of equal and firm 
government to remove. It was fortunate Sir Rivers 
had to deal with a weak man of prayer in the Vice- 
royalty. Not to speak of a Dalhousie, oven a Canning 
or an Elgin would have suppressed a disloyal lieute- 
nant without much ceremony. An Ashley Eden as 
Viceroy would not have shown quarter to an act of 
official indiscipline which might easily hafre precipitat- 
ed a white rebellion. 

Sir RkVEHs Thompson’s unpopularity with the 
people is universal. The intelligent national senti- 
ment as well asJthe uninfornffed feeling of the mass 
of the people, Hs against him. Fjuropeans are too 
ready to discredit the native press, native As- 
sociations, and native Congresses as merely sectional 
in their character. It is often said that they re- 
present only the educated’ class, which, compared 
with the mass of the population, is like a drop in 
the ocean. In endeavouring to refute the opinions 
of Mr. Samuel Smith, m.p.. Sir Grant Duff, in 
his articles in the Contemporary Review, says that 
Mr. Smith’s views are the views not of natives in 
general, but of such natives as came in contact 
with a superficial globe-trotter. These were the gra- 
duates of the University of Madras who to the 
population as thirtyeight to a million. “ The sort 
of views with which Mr. Smith credits ‘his natives’ 
are only put forward by a mere fraction of this frac- 
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tion, and the very limited number of persons chiefly 
professional writers of the press whom they jan* 
influence — a press, which, be it observed, has the 
smallest circulation.” Without arguing against this 
point, we say that so far as Sir Rivers T hompson is 
concerned, the ill name he has got is by no means 
confined to. the press, or the educated class. The 
mass of the people have come, somehow or other, to 
associate him with a policy, which vague and shadowy 
as may be .their conccjption or knowledge of the 
course of the closing administration, is, in their eyes, 
inimical to the ihterests of the country. Rightly or 
wrongly, ignorantly or inteliigontly, they have formed 
their ideas of the retiring Governor as ohe who was 
no friend to the people. This is the sentiment of 
that mass upon whose genuine views English states- 
men are so ready to rest the case for British rule in 
India. If plebiscite were taken on the administra- 
tion of Sir Rivers Thompson, that would be its deli- 
verance. It would no doubt be extremely unpalatable 
to Sir Rivers and his friefids — much more unpalatable 
in its bluntness and grossness than the discriminating 
verdict of the native press. But that is the national 

verdict. ... 

If, notwithstanding the prevailing national senti- 
ment of disapprobation towards tfe retiring Gov- 
ernor, an attempt has been made to pay him farewell 
honors, it must be recollected, the movement is main- 
ly of the Anglo-Indians. They are besides but farewell 
honors and nothing more than a conventional form- 
ality. That Sir Rivers Thompson should be held in 
the highest admiration by the Anglo-Indians of Cal- 
cutta and in the provinces at lar-ge, is natural. Their 
victory in the Ilbert Bill contest was due to Sir Rivers. 
From the very moment when his narrow Christianity 
and his unEnglish Britisherism drove Sir Rivers to 
take up a position of undisguised hostility to the 
people, it is to the European community that he also 
naturally looked for support. So far as Sir R. Thomp- 
son’s parting honors come from his countrymen, there 
is no reason to question their spontaniety and sin- 
cerity. The case is quite otherwise, however^ with his 
Mahomedan and Hindu friends and admirers. They 
have joined in the demonstration from merely those 
amiable motives which are too characteristic of our 
countrymen, or from motives of gratitude for favors 
received, or that ortier gratitude which has been de- 
fined to 6e a lively sense of favors to come. A man in 
the oosition of a 'great ’ ruler, wiel'ding extensive 
power and patronage, cannot want a following to give 
his departure -the air of a triumph. How many have 
received obligations at his hands ! How great still in 
his retirement must be his power to do» one ^a good 
turn ! For the rest, political notions have as *yet but 
a weak hold on the people of this country. Political 
progress is in its infancy. The Ma'homedans are 
admittedly much backward in their progress. 
Amongst the other sections of the people, the pro- 
gress of political ideas is more or less in its incipient 
stage. That progress depends upon the progress of 
education for its sustenance, and who will say that the 
schoolrfiaster has been abrpad in, adequate force I 
But the memorial movement is well known to be a 

gljam to none so well as to the wirepullers. His 

admirers did not dare to call a public meeting. To a 
hole and corner affair like the Town Hall demonstra- 
tion, Sir Rivers Thompson is quite welcome, for 
want of a better, but the Nemesis of history does not 
sleep. The verdict of the people will be the verdict 
ef posterity. , 


PUFFERY LOYAL IN PEDLINGTON. 

Madras is in the full swing of a reaction. The joy of relief from 
the incubus of Sir Grant Duff’il so excessive as to upset our friends 
down South. The mere 9cparturc of* their late Governor they were 
prepared to regard as a blessing. But Providsnee has been truly kind 
to them in granting them a really good sifcccssor to Sir Mounstuart. 
,And they are making the most of their new possession — with a ven- 
geance, perhaps. They arc embracing and kissing it and hugging it 
to their bosom with the greatest gush imaginable. The pent up 
loyalty of years which the supercilious Duff, in his conceit |ff supe- 
riority, did not care to draw up, is simply overflowing upon a Gover- 
nor who respects himself and knows his duty too much to make it 
his business to insult the Queen’s subjects placed for the time under 
him. This is natural ; any average being is hailed as an angel of 
good who follows an ogre of peril. Mr. Bourke is lucky in an almost 
assured reputation for simply coming after his predecessor. But 
there is danger in excess of all kinds, and the Madrasees arc clearly 
overdoing their part. The new Governor is shot to /fl^kics on 
every pretext. He is petted with wild distraction. There is^ a per- 
fect Eulogomania in that quarter. 

Just observe the fooling of our Southern friends over the unveiling 
of the portrait of Mr. Adam, a former Governor ! How madly they 
arc all shouting theraselvcB hoarse over a trifle ! How hysterical are 
they in their satisfaction with their Governor for his little share in a 
little matter ! It is a small affair in all conscience, from beginning to 
end, and none but Madrasees would think of spending heroics 
upon it. A portrait of the late Mr. Adam, who had scarcely beer? 
permitted by death to be Governor of Madras, had ^rived, a present 
from his widow to the Government of Madras. It was almost a 
private matter about an almost private person. The portrait was 
private gift, and it was intended for Government House, which, 
though a public place, is inaccessible to the general. Mr, Adam's 
career having been nipped in the bud, he had had no opportunity 
of establishing a public character in Madras. The portrait is po 
public memorial and it merited no special recognition. I| would 
have been enough if the Government sent a cordial letter of ac- 
knowledgment in return for it. There was certainly no excuse for 
making such a fuss about it as was made. Probably, Mrs. Adam had 
wished for a demonstration. Perhaps, ft was only,thc generosity 
of Mr. Bourke's gushing Irish nature. 

The Governor gave the portrait all possible dignity. He got up a 
demonstration in connection with it by formally opening it in pub- 
lic and presiding himself on the occasion. This was as much as he 
could do, and it was more than enough. Strictly speaking, per- 
haps he rather stepped out of his duty. But he could scarcely 
avoid it if requested. We prefer to think that his genuine nature 
suggested the move to him. But he probably regarded the^ whole 
thing as more of a personal than public kind, b^onging more to the 
amenities of social intercourse than to the duties of his . oflice. It^ 
would never have occurred to him to claim any merit for his share 
in it. Not so his enthusiastic admirers. There is no language too 
high for expressing their appreciation. 

Mr. Bourke's own speech 'is proof that he laid no exaggerated stress 
on the business. He had too great a respect for ^jliimself and his 
audience to claim the subject of the portrait as an object of interest 
to Madras,* This is all that he said : — • 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen.— Having received a letter from Lady Adam 
a few days ago, telling me that she had sent a portrait f)f her late hus- 
band to Madras, I did not wish it to be plaeed in this llanqiielting Hall 
in silence, and without endeavouring to mark the occasion in a manner^ 
J^speclfu’.to Mr. Adam’s memory. I haveMierefore asked those per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Adam’s, who are still in Madtf^s, to assemble heji^e 
this afternoon. Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Adam was a man who had 
hosts of friends at home, and was^flniveraally beloved private life. 
iVas separated from him in politics, but I enjoyed his nersonal friend- 
ship, and knew him sufficiently well to appreciate thdke qualities for 
which he was held in high estimation by those wKh whom he most 
associated. Like the majority of our best public^ men at home, he 
devoted his life to the service of his party, and laboured indefatigably 
and honourably for its success. I have ;io doubt that it was his great 
love and loyalty to his Chief, which induced him to undertake enor- 
mous labour not only in the House of Commons, but also in the country 
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and more particnlarly in Scotland, and it was owing, I believe, to these 
labours that the seeds of that disease were laid which eventually deprived 
the country of his services. When he was appointed to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, it seemed to give bita ilmch pleasure, and Iks friends 
believed that his patience, kindness of hear^, knowledge of mankind, 
and good sense, would secure for him a term of office distinguished and 
satisfactory. From all U have heard since 1 came to Madras, I feel 
convinced that during the sijj months of his rule he made himself 
universally beloved and respected and I have no doubt whatever that, 
had it pleased the Almighty to spare his life, his tenure of office would 
have terminated as happily as it had begun, and he would have left 
behind a reputation as high as%ny of his predecessors ; but this was 
not to be, and he fell just as much at the post of duty as a soldier docs 
when he meets with a soldier’s death. Her Majesty was pleased to 
rccogniz^his services conferring a Baronetcy upon his son and by 
raising his widow to the rank of a Baronet’s wife. 1 hope it may be 
gratifying to his friends at home to hear of this simple ceremony of to- 
day ; most especially 1 hope it may be some consolation to his bereav- 
ed and sorrowing widow, who has, in tender and loving memory of 
her husband, sent this picture to take a worthy place amongst the 
portraits of those who, Jike him, have endeavoured to do their duty to 
their country and to upliold the good name of England amongst the 
native of India. I have now only to unveil this picture and declare it 
to be property of the Government of Madras.” 

The whole was, professedly, from beginning to end, a private de- 
mon strafior!— a hole and corner affair, even though the scene was^ 
laid in fche Governor’s Banqueting Hall. The only legitimate treat- 
ment for it, is for the press to report it and for the public to read it 
and forget it. But such is the, profoundly Pcdlingtonian character 
of thj: Indian Press that wc have the Icadihg papers of the Presi- 
dency commenting on it in the most gushing terms. The Madras 
Times says : — 

“ His Excellency, the Governor, has added yet another corner-stone 
to the solid structure of universal esteem and popularity he is so rapid- 
ly building for himself in Madras.” 

The others, ^native and European, follow suit. The pcan is 
echoed back from the distant yhorcs of the Malabar Coast. Wc read 
in the Malabar and Travancore Spectator as follows : — 

” There is nothing more noble and magnanimous than for one great 
man to do justice to another great one, and Mr. Bourke, our popular 
Governor, did a noble and magnanimous act when he paid a high 
tiibute to the honored memory of one of his predecessors— the late 
Mr. W. P. Adam, whose portrait was unveiled at the banquetting Hall, 
Madras, the other day. Mr. Bourke, with that frankness which is the 
leading trait in his character, extolled the virtues of rlie late, lamented 
Mr. Adfrtn, and all Madras .ind tiic inofussil will lov«‘ him all the more 
for his genuine courtesy and his justice to the deparlctl.” 

“ The metropolis of the southern presidency now holds the portrait 
of one who gave every promise of being a good ruler, who during the 
short lime he lulcd, endeared himself to the hearts of the people, but 
whom the ‘rutl^ess Keaper with his sickle keen’ cut off prematurely 
from the scene of his labors. And while we pay this deserved homage 
to the inemoiy of one who has gone from e.inh, it is only just to liie 
living to add that iwoiir present Governor we have one who is almost 
a prototype of Mr. Adam, and one whom that great man would have 
been proud to have a.s a successor.” 

There is no meaning in all that. Wc liavc too much respect for 
the talents and independence of our contemporary to assign a dis- 
creditable meaning to it, but enemies will nut be so charitable, and 
there is handle enough given to the be t friends tor “chaff” for a 
whole year. Mr. Bourke must himself regret that he gave the busi- 
ness any colourable public ^ it iracter. 


THK RUNGPORK DKKR-SIIOOTING CASE. 

^WiTH regard to the resolution recently published by His Honor Sir 
Rivers Thompson, i.ieutcnant-Govcrmjr of Bengal, I should 
like to point out one or two subjects which require the serious 
notice of the Government of India. In the Govcrnm'cnt letter, 
dated 23rd October 1886, 1 find written the following: “It 
is clear I think tha! the prosecution of Prosunno Moyi was not the 
result of any private animosity on the part of of Mr. Shuttle worth 
against Annoda BwiJ)oo.’* This, jike the resolution of Si!’ Alfred 
Lyall in the Laidman case, is only an attempt to screen the 
local district Officials from the just punishment which ought bo 
have been motcif out to them one and all, for their misdoings and 
perversion of justice in this case, and with the sentence quoted 
from the resolution ^ totally and emphatically differ. 

All those who have ever had* anything to do with Zeraindaris and 
Zemindari interests, well know what undue pressure can be and 


would be brought by district officials against all such Zemindars and 
^aj^arras who dared to refuse the loan of their elephants for the 
district officers* private use, especially if those elephants happened to 
be good howdah shikari animals. 

There can be but little doubt in the minds of all those who are 
cognizant of these facts, that the refusal of Annoda Baboo to tend his 
, elephant was the restl cause of the murder of that * lady Prosunno 
Moyfs pet deer. In support of this assertion, f will here relate 
three distinct instances of this sort of feeling which have come under 
my personal observation, which will clearly go to proVe what treat- 
ment wealthy natives must expect and do sufFef if they have the 
barefaced effrontery to refu^ to lend their own elephants, their 
private property,no the district officers. 

If elephants are required, as one must admit they often arc, in 
the jungly districts, it is the duty of the Government to supply 
them to their Civil Officers, and not compel these officers to demean 
themselves and perhaps court the indignity of a refusal when they 
ask them as a favor as a loan from the rich Zemindars and Rajwarras 
of their districts, such request as loans being often in the shape and 
form of a demand. 

In fact this compulsory loan of shikari elephants in some districts 
of Oudh and the North West Provinces, has become such a nuisance 
that many wealthy Zemindars and Rajwarras now-a-daya will not 
keep private elephants, and, if they do, keep only such animals as 
arc not suitable for hcwvdah or shikari purposes. 

First instance. Many years ago I was at a large fair with 
other gentlemen,* and, amo|gst ^ourselves and some wealthy 
natives, we got up two or three days* wrestling matches, j 
was at the time the guest of a young Civilian. My friend was a 
perfect gentleman in every way and a most generous hearted 
man. We made a large Akhara for the wrestlers and surrounded 
it with high tent kanats. We made all the “OiPolloi” entering the 
enclosure pay a small entrance fee of which I was entrusted with 
the superintendence and collection. We and some native gentlemen 
paid a handsome subscription and had a tent with chairs for our 
convenience. The Raja of A . came on an elephant and stood 
looking over the kanat. I threw goodnaturcdly at him a few loose 
clods of earth to drive him away or induce him to come into the 
enclosure and tent and pay his subscription as a gentleman. He 
had on the elephant with him two attendants, one carrying his gun 
and another his rifle. IF* likewise had his sword with him and ser- 
vants with one or two lulu irs. I pointed out to my friend that the 
Raja was slanaing outside .i:.d looking at the Tamasha and asked him 
to persuade^him to come in and pay his subscription fee. He looked 
up and said*By Jove it’s the Raja of A . he would not lend me his 
clcplircit the other day when 1 wanted to go out shooting. I’ll take 
the shine out of him for that and he won’t refuse me again in a hurry. 
He then ordered two or three chuprassics and police to take his 
arms away from him as it was contrary to law to attend a large fair 
armed wdth armed retainers. Of course, if ijic loan of the elephant 
had nor been refused, no noti('c would have been taken of this 
breach of law, nor vyould the Raja qf A • , have been submitted 
to such an indignity as that of being publicly disarmed. My friend 
was only a very small district ofiicial. 

Second Instance. A friend of mine (not a district official) once 
borrowed an elephant for a shikar party from the Raja of B 
,Thc elephant was a particularly good shikari howdah elephant and 
always used by tli^ sen ’or district officer in his shooting excursions. A 
short time Ifter it had been out with my friend, he received an ex- 
press from the Raja of B . begging him to return the elephant 
and enclosing a letter from the District Officer to this effect ; 

“ C. D. District t)fficcr of Damnbad wishes to know why the 
Raja ot B . has lent his the District Officer’s shikari elephant to 
Mr. Non-official without his the District Officer’s pcVmission and 
approval.” 

Third Instance. The District Ofiiccr’s nephew had the use of a 
shikari ekphant that his uncle had borrowed from the Rani of E , 
A few days before I joined the party, the Rani’s elephant had been 
badly bitten in a scrimmage by a ;igcr in the tail. In one of the 
beats we halted in the vicinity of the Rani’s fort. She sent her 
Karinda with a polite message to ilie district officer’s nephew saying 
, that she had heard that her elephant, which was a great pet, had 
been wounded, and requested that it might be sent over to her as she 
would like to see herself what damage it had sustained. Our district 
officer’s nephew, in reply to this polite and reasonable request, poured 
out a volume of foul Hindustani abuse and did not ktop his invec- 
tives till I told him his conduct was unbecoming that of * an English 
gentleman, that the Rani, to all intents and purposes, was* a lady, and 
her servant who had been sent on a reasonable request ought to be 
treated with every respccl. 
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None of these three cases are exaggerated in one tittle and arc 
only common instances of «occurrences that do often occur in ou^ ol^ 
the way districts, where natives do not dare to complain of such like 
treatment from their distriet officials. Do the Civilians of districts 
take this flattering unction to their souls that the loans of elephants, 
camels, horses, carriages, tents, houses, &c., &c., arc made for the sake 
of friendship op respect? 1 trow not. In most cases, they arc simply 
lent as a kind of bribe, or to bring the owner of the articles so lent 
into the favor of those District officials in anticipation as one might 
say so as to scci/re his good offices in case they might be needed. 

There is an order^extant and I bclcive in force in the Bengal 
Civil Service regulations, which forbids^ Civilians to borrow certain 
articles from the Natives of their districts, such ns camels, horses, 
carriages, palkecs, boats, tents, houses, &c., &c. I do not know for cer- 
tain if elephants come under the category of articles it is forbidden 
to borrow, but this I do know is the fact that this Order is often 
honored in the breach than in the observance, for what District 
officer is there who docs not borrow horses and carriages and get 
wealthy natives to lay out daks for him to enable him to carry ou*^ 
his official duties and then fraucfulently charge the Government with 
travelling and deputation allowances ? 

If the regulation to which I allude is extant and still in force, it is 
the duty of the Government to take stringent measures and see that 
their orders and regulations are enforced and that those who are 
placed to carry out and administer the laws should be compelled to 
obey those laws or, if they chose to break therb, suitable punishment 
shall be meted out for each infraction or, if the Gttvernment will not 
do this, let them repeal those orders and regulations and permit 
Civilians in their districts, as in the good old days, to borrow what 
they like from a rupee to a lac. 

ANDREW HEARSEY. 

March 14th, 1887. 

— I — — 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHARITY AND STATE RECOGNITION. 

Sir,— In noticing in your last issue the letter published in the 
Indian Daily News under the signature “ Howrahitc,’* you have 
missed a far more important issue than that involved in the foolish 
indignation of the writer at, what Ac says, the preference shown for 
Bali to Howrah. Of course, with your usual felicity of fiction and 
your remarkable capacity of exposing ignorance and snobbishness by 
a sentence or two of singular suggestiveness, you have shown the 
absurdity of ^hc indignation in which the Daily Nrzvs* scribe has 
indulged. But then there is something else to which I would draw 
your attention. 

The two gentlemen whom the Daily Nezvs* scribe has taken under 
his shcltci arc Babus Kadcr Nath Bluittachcrjcc and Chundcr 
Kumar Bancrjcc. I und\jrstand jhat Balm Hhuti^ichcrjcc is recom- 
mended for a Rai BahaJursbip on the ground of “efficient discharge ” 
of his duties as Vice-Chairman of the Howrah Municipality. There 
are, as you have [ustly said, hundreds of Vice-Chairmen throughout 
the country, and if one is honored, why not the others ? If it be 
pretended that Babu Bhuttacharjcc’s case" is exceptional, permit me 
to say that asVicc-Chairman Babu Bhuttacharjec Inft betrayed nothing 
but incompttcncc. His administration has been distinguished for its 
inefficiency. The Municipal accounts arc a mass of confusion. De- 
falcations of public money arc afmost the order .of the day. The 
cashier has just made himself scarce, his accounts having sho vn a 
defalcation of about Rs. 900. It is believed that further enquiry 
will bring toiight other defalcations more or less heavy. These 
have commenced from September 1885. If only the most ordinary 
checks had been exercised, such robbery of the ratepayers would not 
have been possible. It was only the other day that a Conservancy 
Overseer was dismissed for having misappropriated several items of 
public money. The fact is Municipal accounts arc Greek to Babu 
Bhuttachcrjcc. Regarding his capacity for conducting the duties of 
his office, it is well-known that he cannot parse or even read with 
correct emphasis and accentuation many of the letters to which he 
has to put his signature. Government may honor him if it likes, 
but lee not the ground of honor be “the efficient discharge of his 
duties as yicc-Chairman. 

As regards tKe other gentleman who also is sought to be smuggled 
into the inferior “peerage” of the realm, the grounds alleged 
arc his “public spirit ” and “charities.” The other day a 
letter appeared in the Statesman setting forth some particulars of these 
virtues. I have the authority of one of the highest ofilcers of the 


Government in saying that upon inquiry many of the statement 
made in the Statesman^ local columns regarding this gentleman have 
been found to be pure inveptions. The fact is, everything this 
gentleman' says he intends to do is advertised in the newspapers as 
already done. For the la%t six years or more, he has been giving the 
people of Sccbporc a sec of Gunyrabashee ropms. In the language 
again of the Statesman's scribe the Boboo h erecting a fine and spa- 
cious shed at a bathing ghat this side the river for the accommoda- 
tion of female bathers. Unfortunately, human eyes arc incapable of 
detecting even a single brick on the site of this supposed construction. 

In one respect, the Babu is fortunate in the possession of literary y * 
friends whose consciences arc very clastic, for docs he not subscribe 
with fifty other residents for the building recently purchased for the 
local English school ? Forthwith, in the language of the States^ 
man's scribe, “ he has given the Scebpore English School a fine cora-^ 
modious building which the institution may now call its own.” Of 
com sc, the Statfsmarls paragraph provoked a contradiction, but with 
that sense of what is due to the public after publishing such a letter, 
the Statesman discovered that “ the .subject has-* lost its importance " 
and, therefore, the contradiction was suppressed. 

It is always an unpleasant task to expose exaggeration of this kind. 

One doing it cannot escape the imputation of motives. I will, 
therefore, desist. Permit me, however, before I lay^dfly^n the 
4)en, to mention that a far worthier person to honor this side * the 
river is Babu Ram Chundcr Roy Chowdhury. He is thc^ eldest 
representative of the old landed house of the Roy Chowdhurics of 
Sccbporc. In recognition of his distinguished services during the 
Mutiny, services that led to the maixteiy^ncc of law ^»nd authority 
at Sahargathy in Bchar*at a time when British prosperity was at its 
lowest ebb in that province, a member of this house was honored 
by Lord Canning with a substantial kbellat. The Roy Chowdhurics 
of Sccbporc took an active part in giving the Howrah Government 
School its present substantial building, Babu Ram Chundcr himself 
has given to the public a set of Gungabasbee rooms — the like of which 
docs not exist along a river-frontage of more than two miles northward^ 
from the Botanical Gardens. The esteem in which he is held by the 
people will at once appear from tJie fact that during Jhc last elections 
he polled the largest number of votes amongst all who had appeared 
as candidates for Municipal Commissionerships. The fact is, with 
frequent changes in the perwnnel o( the District administration, they 
only came to the front who arc themselves noisy or have noisy 
friends, while men truly respected by the people for birth, blood, 
and virtues arc systematically ignored. 

Fact. 

Scebpore, 15th March 1887. » 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — The present system of conducting the University examinations 
needs some useful modifications. 

In the F. A. examination, for instance, :io candidate is allowed to 
take up Bengali as the second language, while there a?c a number of 
other languages for their choice. 

Now the common run of Bengali students, as a%ulc, prefer their 
own vernacular 10 any other language, even to Sanskrit which they 
arc compelled to take up as the second language. 

The Sanskrit, as the most difficult of languages, is what the ordi- 
nary students Jo not like to read ; nor arc they to blame for it. 
'Fhe period of teaching Sanskrit in the Schools is too short for them 
to obtain a fair knowledge of it. The Sanskrit text-books 
present all sorts of difficulties, and the poor students have 
at last to learn everything by rote, which, however, soon escapes 
their memory. 'Fhis i'*(leed is the most tcrru)kN»rdcal they have to 
undergo during their college career. And it is possible to mention 
several cases of stiulcnts, who, otl. Tvvisc very intelligent, have failed* 
in the examinations for their weakness in Sanskrit. 

1 sec no reason whv Bengali should not be added to the list of 
second langujigcs for the F. A. examination. In fact, it would be a 
srimiilns to the students whg arc steadily advancing to the goal of ^ 
English education. 

jixiEsH Ch*?ndra Sin. 

College Square, the 27th ^^'ebruary 1887. 

BENGAL ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

Sir, — T he follovving^arrangcmcnt ha^ been rcccntljr made to fill up 
some long-standing vacancies in the office of the Accountant-General, 
Bengal, ^r. J. Andrews who stood 461!! in-^thc grade 40 rising to 55,' 
has been promoted to the grade 60 <0 85. Mr. F/. H. S. Williarasvn 
, who stood Srst in the same grade has also becn promoted to the same 
gjadc. Mr. A. E. Thomas wlio siDod 30th and Mr. J. S>. Thompson 
who stood 40th or last in the list of supcmuracrarics getting 30 per 
month, have been promoted to the grade of 40 to 55. It will be 
seen from the above statement that a wholesale supersession of 
native officers has taken place in the office. Was tlfcre no native in the 
office fit for promotion ? Arc procccdjngs like these calculated to 
promote that friendly feeling which should subsist among all the sub- 
jects of Her Imperial Majesty ? On the contrary, are they not 
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likely to widen the gulf unfortunately created by the Ilbert Bill ? 
I can not believe that the Agcountant-Gcncral took any pains himself 
to ascertain the qualifications of the Native officers whose claims 
have been thus ignominiously ignored.' I have a strong * suspicion 
that he has been a mere tool in the hands of men immediately under 
him. 

' Grievance. 


Calcutta, 17th March, 


THK LATE^flENRY FAWCETT. 

Sir,— The papers received by the last mail give an account of the 
“English National Fawcett Memorial.” The total subscriptions to 
the Fund amount to >^4,213, including ^(,1,085 contributed by 
>fnployes and officials in the Postal Department. After erecting the 
Memorial in Westminster Abbey, the Committee has been able 
to establish a Fund for a University scholarship tenable by tlie 
blind, and another Fund for the higher education of the blind in 
con/iection with the Royal Normal College at Upper Norwood. 
Thus his English friends have done their duty. All honor to them. 
But what have the people of India done in honor of their benefactor ? 
More’than once, through the medium of the press, I urged the sub- 
ject. upa«.)^cir attention, but no response was made to the call. 
It is with unfeigned pleasure therefore that I see that some of the* 
leading*Nativc papers have ‘taken up the matter in right earnest. 
In its issue of the 26lh ult., the BcnfrJre very justly reproaches 
us for our indifference and apathy in this matter, wherein your con- 
temporary offoi-3 a lamcntalile ccfiUra.st of our conduct with that of the 
deceased’s English friends. As 1 have already hid occasion to say much 
on the subject, 1 will not dwell at length thereon here. It is really 
a great shame to us as a nation that we have yet been unable to do 
anything whatever to perpetuate the memory of a man of whom we 
received so varied and valuable benefits. But to make the ease worse, 
we have not even done anything to show our regret at such a man’s 
death ! Hitherto, we have enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
grateful people on earth ; but arc we not now by our own con- 
duct gradually Iflsing that enviable reputation ? Leave aside the case 
of the “ Member for India,” and take those of others that have also 
equally benefited us. For instance, what have we really done 
for Lord Ripon whom during his sojourn here we used to love and 
venerate almost to idolatry ? What again have we done for the 
lamented Kristodas Pal ? Do these neglects show the gratitude 
we pretend to have ? There is no stint in our professions, but 
when called upon to show them practically, we only cut a sorry 
figure I We only clamour for political rights and privileges, but 
how cat. we expect that they should be conceded to us when 
we have not the slightest sense either of self honor or propriety so 
egrcgiously shown, and which arc the first two essentials in man } 

Kissory Nath a Mitra. 

Calcutta, 

March 3, 1^87. * 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — 'I’hc 7th March 1887.— Baboo Jogendro Nath Bando- 
padhya. Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dinage- 
porc, is appoined to perform the functions of a Collector under 
section 4 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1S80 in that district. 

The 9th March 1887.— Mr. J. II. Bernard, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, is posted to the Sudder station ot the district of Sarun, 

The loth March 1887. — Mr. A. D’B. Gonicss, Deputy Magistrate 
and De*piity Collect^, is posted temporarily to the Sudder station of 
the Hooghly district. 

, The 12th March 1887. — Mr. F. S. Hamilton, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Monghyr, is transferred to Gya, and is appointed to • 
have charge of the Nowada sub-division of that district. 

The 14th March 1887. — Mr. R. F. Rampini, Officiating District 
and Sessions Judge, Mymensingh, is appointed to be the*District and 
Sessions Jiulgc ol Burdwan, 

Mr. j. Prdit,^oini-Magistratc and Deputy Collector, is appointed 
to act as DisiricP and Sessions Judge of Mymensingh, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. F. Stevens, or until further orders. 

•Mr. W. H. Page, Officiating District and Sessions Jud^je, Dacca, 
is confirmed in that appointment. 

'Fhe 15th Mar^rh IS87.— Baboo Koraul Narain Chuckerbutty, 
Temporary Sub-Deputy Ccfllcctor, Hooghly, is allowed leave for two 

Ihiloivay's PtHs, -^ -Indigestion and Liver Complaints. — The*digestion 
c^^nnot be long or seriously diM)ide?ied without the derangement being 
perceptible on the countenance. These Pills prevent both unpieasant , 
consccpieiK C34 they impiove the apflftite, and with the increase of de- 
sire for food, ih^ augment the powcis of digestion and assimilation tn 
the stomach, nolloway’s Pills deal most satisfactorily with xleranged 
or dise.i d conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishui .iit for o^r bodies from our various diets — as the liver, 
stomach ami bowels, over all of which they exercise the most salutaiy 
control. By resorting at an cajly stage of this malady to these purify- 
ing and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to health and 
strength, and his sallowncss gradually vanishes. 
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months and six days, under rule 2, section 138 of the Civil Leave 
^odc, with effect from the ist May next, or from such subsequent 
datcias he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Hurro Chuiidcr Ghose, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Burdwan, is transferred to Hooghly, and is posted to the Sudder 
station of that district. 

Mr. W. H. Grimlcy, Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergunnah8, on 
deputation as Income-tax Commissioner, is appointed to* act as 
Magistrate and Collector of Midnapore, duHng the absence, on de- 
putation, of Mr. R. H. Wilson, or until further orders. 

Judicial. — The 9th March 1887. — Mr. J. H. ^ernardj Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Sarun, is vested with the powers of a 
Magistrate of the first class. • 

'The lorh March 1887. — Baboo Okhoy Coomar Chowdhry, Sub- 
Deputy Collector, Dcoghur, Sonthal Pcrgunnahs,*is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of tho third class. 

The nth Marf*ch 1887. — Under section 12 of the European 
Vagrancy Act IX of 1874, Mr. F. M. Halliday is appointed to be 
President of the Committee of management of the Government 
Work-House, Calcutta, t>ke Mr. H. A. Cockerell, c. s. i. 

The 14th March 1887.— -Baboo Upendro Nath Bose, Munsif of 
Furrecdporc, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Dacca, 
to be ordinarily stationed at Moonshcegunge, but will continue to 
act, until further orders, as Third Munsif of Burrisal, in the district 
of Backergunge. 

Bab(;o 'Para Prasanna Banerjee, 'Second Munsif of Moonshce- 
gunge-, Dacca, on leave, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district 
of Sarun, to be ordinarily stationed at Motihari. 

Baboo Hem Chundcr Mi^cr, Munsif of Motihari, Sarun, on leave, 
is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Backergunge, to be 
ordinarily stationed at Burrisal. 

Baboo Surja Narain Das, Third Munsif, Burrisal, Backergunge, on 
leave, is appointed to Ifi a Munsif in the district of Bankoora, to be 
ordinarily stationed at fhc Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Nil Madl^b M ookcrj^-c, Munsif of Bankoora, is appointed 
to be a Munsif in the district of E^nagepore, to be ordinarily sta- 
tioned at Thakurgaon. 

Baboo Mohim Chundcr Sircar, Munsif of Thakurgaon, Dinageporc, 
on leave, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Furrecdporc, 
to be ordinarily stationed at the Sudder station of that district. 

The 15th March 1887.— JVIr. T. Jones, Barristcr-at-Law, Officiat- 
ing Third Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, is appoint- 
ed to act as Second Judge* of that Court, during the absence, on 
deputation, of Mr. R. S. T. MacEwen, or until further orders. 

Baboo Srcc Nath Roy, Officiating Fourth Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes, Calcutta, is appointed to act as Third Judge of that 
Court, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. G. C. Sconce, or 
until further orders. 

Mr. O. Beeby, Barristcr-at-Law, is appointed to act as Fourth 
Judge of thp Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. T. Jones, of. until further orders. 

Mr. C, W. E. Pirtar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Cuttack, 
is vested vviFh the powers of a Magistrate of the first class. 

Baboo Lai Bchari Bhaduri, m.a. & b.l., is appointed to act as an 
Additional Munsif in the district of Chittagong, to be ordinarily 
stationed at North Patiya. 

Grant or li-.ave to Munsifs. — The loth March 1887. — Baboo 
Surjonarain Dass, Fourth Munsif of Burrisal^ in the district of Back- 
ergunge, is allowed leave for 15 days, under scctioji 73, ruled I, chap- 
ter V of the Civil Leave Code, in cxtcnsioi^ of the leave granted to 
him on the 2nd De(*cinbcr 1S86. * ^ 

The 1 2th March 1887.— Baboo Muhendro Lai Ghose, Munsif of 
Chatra, in the district of Chota Nagporc, is allowed leave for one 
month, under section 73, rule 2, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the i8th January last. 

The 14th Maro/t 1887. — Baboo Ram Jadub Talapatra, Munsif of 
Shcrcpore,Rin the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for 17 
days, under section 73, rule i, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 8th December 1886. 
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Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 
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THE OINTMENT 
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T he Prince of Wales arrived at Berlin to be present at the cele- 
bration of Emperor William’s 90th birth day. Wc learn from a 
subsequent telegram that the celebration was a most imposing cere- 
monial, and great popular enthusiasm pii|vailed throughout the country. 

* * 

A Russian Ukase has been issued directing the expropriation of land 

for continuing the railway to Samarcand. • 

^ * 

♦ * 

It is by a small majority of 41 that thj| Cloture Rule for the conduct of 
business in the House of Commons has been adopted, the votes being 
262 against 221. The rule comes into operation immediately. 

« I 
• • 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, has given notice that he would move the introduction of the 
Crimes Bill on the 22nd March and. move precedence for the same. 
The Right Hon. John Morley also gave notice of a motion that, he 
would oppose precedence^ being given without a guarantee against 
excessive rents. The Government seems to be very sensitive oh the 
point as they have threatened to resign if the Crimes Bill* be disap- 
proved. They have promised, however, to introduce measures relating 
to land, on an early day. 

# * 

Great excitement prevails in Dublin over the arres^ of Father 
Keller, a Roman Ciitholic Priest, on a charge of contempt for his 
refusal to answer questions put to him by the Dublin Bankruptcy 
Court in the' trial of some defaulting tenants in his parish. A strong 
constabulary force was necessary to take him to prison, while he 
was greeted with ovations everywhere on his way. Father Keller’s 
arrest formed the subject of an animated discussion in the House of 
Commons. The Parnelliies condemned the action of Government and 
accused it of wilfully exasperating the Irish people in order to procure 
justification for their coercive measures. Mr. ARTHUR Balfour, Secre- 
tary for Ireland, indignantly repelled the charge and laid the resp on- 
sibility for all the disorder on the heads of the agitation which is being* 
carried on according to the Plan of Campaign. , , 

In the meantime, the Irish members are as obstructive as ever. 
The House of Commons sat all through Monday night and adjourned 

at one O’clock the next day, resuming its sittings again at four O’clock . 

« 

ft • 

Mr. J. K. Cross, formerly Under-Secietary of State for India, has 
committed suicide owing to ill health. A politician of great promise, 
his death is a great loss to the Liberal party. 'For the people of India, 
he had great sympathies. 

* 

• 

The following answers were given to important interpellations in the 
House of Commons : — 

In answer to Mr. Webster, , . . 

Mr. A. J. Balfour stated that he was unable to give any date on 
which the report of the Royal Commission on the gold and silver cur- 
rency would be issued ; but he could assure the hon. member that, so 
far as he was aware, the Commissioners were not anxious to prolong 
the inquiry, which was extremely laborious and very intricate. 

In answer to Mi. Maclurc, 

Sir J. Gorst said ; The .estimated capital expended on Indian rail- 
ways for the year ending ^arch 31, 1887, is ^4 lakhs--5i2 by the Gov- 
ernment of India, 462 by guranteed and subsidized companies. By 


the end of 1887 it is estimated 1,167 additional miles of railway will be 
opened. The Mandalay Railway (220 miles) was authorij»Jw\s a. State 
line by the Secretary of State in November, 1886, and Vvork has now 
been begun at both ends of the line. Tliie construction of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway (784 miles) has been intrusted to a guranteed com- 
pany. The Bolan Railway to Quetta and certain sections of the 
Scinde-Pishin Railway beyond Quetta will be opened to the public by 
the end of March ; 90 miles of the' Bottary-Kistna Railway will be 
opened immediately. It is expected that about 100 miles of the Indian 
Midland, which is being constructed in its several sections simultane- 
ously, will be opened in the course of the year. In addition to these 
about 220 miles of the Southern Mahratta Company’s system has been 
opened since September 30, 1886. 

Sir J. Gorst, in reply to Mr. King said : The total amount of pen- 
sions paid in England for Indian services in 1885-6 was ^^2,032, 905, 
made up thus Covenanted civilians, j^428,8i7 ; military otficeiS, 
^L 459^593 ; officers of the uncovenanted service, ^81,219 ; others (re.. 
High Court judges, Indian navy, Bengal pilot servicb), ^63,276. The 
pensions of covenanted civilians Jind military officers are fixed and paid 
in sterling currency. Uncovenanted Service pensioners who elect to 
draw their pensions in England, are paid at the rate of exchange an- 
nually fixed between the Treasury and the Secretary of State, except 
in> few cases in which pensions fixed in sterling have been specially 
granted. Excluding these special pensions, the total sum in rupees 
of uncovenanted pensions paid in England during 1885-6 was 
Rs. 9,20,000. 

Mr. King askeil the Postmaster-General whether the rate of postage 
to India and China from France, Belgium, and Germany, by British 
steamers subsidized by the British Government, w.as 2 }i<f. per hal^ 
ounce, while the rate from EngKand to the same countries for letters 
carried in the same British steamers was 5d. per half-ounce ; whether 
the English Ciovernment received, under the International Postal 
Convention, a iconsideralion for the carriage of letters to India and 
China in steamers subsidized with Engli&’h money, tjte sum of i^d. 
per half-ounce, and whether there was any loss on such carriage ; and, 
if so, why the Government undertook to carry at a loss for foreign 
countries, while declining to reduce the double postage charged upon 
the people of the United Kingdom and India. 

Mr. Raikes : My answer to the hon. member’s first and second 
questions is in the affirmative. On the third point I may say that 
there is no loss on the carnage of these foreign letters to India and 
China, because the Post Office pays a fixed subsidy to the British con- 
tractors for carrying the India and China mails, and if we did not get 
the foreign letters even at the cheap rate of i>^d. each, our receipts 
would be so much the less and our yearly loss so much the greater. 

• 

Arrests continue to be made at St. Peters^rgh. The Women’s 
College has been closed, and several officers have been executed. 


The Italian defeat at Massowah has produced great commotion in 
that country. There was first a ministerial crisis, which, however 
soon passed away. It is now reported that General Genp:, in com- 
mand of the Italian forces at Massowah, has been ibcalled, and Ge- 
neral Saletta has been appointed to succeed him. (General Salktta 
represented the Italian Government at the Delhi Camp of Exercise. 


Pops Leo XIII will commemorate his Jubilee on his entrance on the 
fiftieth year of his pontificate towards the close of the year. The cele^ 
bration will take the shape of an. Exhibition of Catholic art a^d 
industry at the Vatican. Our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens of Cal- 
cutta lately held a meeting fSr considering measures for making 
their contributions towards the success of the ExhilJItion and other- 
wise marking their homage to the Holy See. 

« • 

• • 

Roumania has expressed her determination not to allow either Austria 
or Russia to cross her territory in any warlike movements that may 
take place in connection with the Bulgarian question. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium ^par(icuiarlf as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
9ny other hissg stsmecesse^^ and likely to causo confusion. 
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The earthquake that has just ccfmmitted such havoc in the south of 
France and north Italy is said to have been predicted to an hour by 
Herr Kudolph Faul. • t 

• • 

The says that* the Jubilee celebrations in Enghind prac- 

tically begin with the laying of the foundation-stone on the 23rd 
March of the new Law Courts at Birmingham by the Queen. The 
most noteworthy feature of the ihuilding will be a large public hall 
\vith stained glass windows containing representations of the principal 
events of Her Majesty’s reign. 

♦ • 

THE Imperial Institute has just received a handsome donation from 
the Due D’Aumalc, who has forwarded five-hundred pounds as a mark 
of his attachment to Queen Vicioria. 

. 

The 5 ubilee celebrations in England include a grand naval review to 

be held by Her Majesty at Portsmouth on the 21st July, to be followed 
by important evolutions for testing the port defences. There will be a 
grand maffTTjiast of the Volunteers in the presence of the Queen 

before Buckingham Pal?ice on ,2nd July. 

• 

The Jubilee demonstrations are by no means confined to Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects prosier. The Cbiucse in Singapore will put up a memorial 
statuc,of the Queen at the Singapore Government House at a cost of 
3,000 dollars. 

* 

♦ * 

At a meeting of the Central Committee for the London Imperial 
Institute held on Saturday last in the British Indi an Association 
l^ooms under the presidency of Mr. Nolan, it was decided to issue a 
separate circular asking for subscriptions for the Institute. The sub- 
scribers to the Jubilee Fund will also be addressed by way of inquiry 
as to whether they would like any part of their subscription to be de- 
voted to the Institute. Mr. Nolan contradicted the fears expressed 
in some quarters of a collapse of the scheme, and assured the Com- 
mittee that there was no danger of its failure if they took quiet 
action in the matter. 

• * ^ 

Out of the subscriptions collected by the Madras Central Jubilee 

committee, amounting to Rs. i, 31,656, Ks. 53,843 has been voted for 
the London Impciial Institute. The Governor has congratulated 
the Presidency on the marked unanimity of counsel which has prevail- 
ed amongst the numerous di^liicl and town committees in the distribu- 
tion of their seffhrale Jubilee Funds on common objects. 

T he celebration of^hc Jubilee at Pudocota has been deferred to the 
20th June, on account of the mourning for the late Rajah’s death. 
Prayers, however, were (tfifered for the Queen on the i6lh Fcbruaiy in 
all the temples and mosques, and thousand copies of a history of the 
E mpress distnbuted among the people. The Dewan- Regent has also 
.subsciibed Rs. 3,000 for the state and Rs. 500 for himself towards the 
London Insliliitc as well as the Technical Institute of Madras. 

COT.ONKL the Honourable John Coi.nOKNK, Cairo correspondent of 
t<ie A//// has brought a charge again-.t Mr. B. H. C lerk, editor 

of the of of having libelled him in a violent and scurri- 

lous pamphlet. The case is being tried- by her Majesty’s Consular 
Court at Cairo. 

The rice crop ir^Siam this year is reported to he a full one. 

The subsciiption to the Madras branch of Lady Duflfi^iin’s Fund 
St ands now' at Rs. 22,06^, and ^hat of the Mysoie branch at Rs. ii,cxx> 

of w'hich the Mahama has given Rs. 7,500. • 

. • ♦ 

• « « 

^THE.Countcss of Dufiferin returned to the capital from Darjeeling on 
Tuesday afternoon. . She left again by the next day’s night mail train 
t(f join His Excellency the V'iceioy, after which Major COOPER will 
proceed to England zf/a Bombay on ?ik months’ leave. ^ 

A WITNESS in at^ouvt in Melbourne objected to take oath on tlie Bible 
which was offered to him for kissing, not on any religious grounds, 
but because the copy* was so dirty from having been kissed by thousands 
of witnesses that he feared to c«tch some infectious disease. The ob- 
jection was admitted, and a fresh copy was sent for on which the witness 
was duly sworn. 


The Gazette of India notifies the confirmijion of the following ap- 
pointnfents : — 

Sir Steuart Bayley, as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; Mr. C. H. 
T. Cro.sthwaite, Chief Commissioner of Burma ; Mr. A. Mackenzie, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces ; and Mr. A. P . Mac- 
Donncll, Home Secretary. 

♦ • 

• • 

Sir Steuart Bayley reached Allahabad from Bombay on the morn- 
ing of the i8th March, and after staying with Sir ALfred I^YALL for 
two days, left on Sunday morning and^ reached Calcutta on Monday- 
He will be the guest of the Hon’bic Mr. Evans until th% departure of 
Sir Rivers Thompson. , 

Mr. F. C. Barnes,, Private Secretary to Sir RIVERS THOMPSON, be- 
comes Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery in the place of Mr. 
Ryland, whose term of office expires. 

Sir Lepel Griffin’s leave to England has been cancelled at his own 
request. 

* 

« % 

The Nizam’s Government has contributed ;£ 3 »ooo i*’ of Dr. Leitner’s 
Woking Institute. 

Mr. Newrerry, the Magistrate and Collector of Rungpore, has been 
permitted to resign the Civil Seivice. He intends to appeal to the 
Viceioy against the orders of the Bengal Government degrading him 
to the second class of Magistrates and Collectors on account of his 
action in the Rungpore (Jter case. 

Colonel Wilkinson has gone on furlough making over charge of 
the office of Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to Mr. Barnard, 
who will officiate till about the ‘end of May when Mr. Lambert is ex- 
pected back. 

« 

• # # 

Ju.STiCE CUNNINOHAM Started tfor home on the 21st instant. He has 

no intention, it is said, of returning. 

♦ 

# « 

The Lieutenant-Governor unveiled the portrait of Babu Keshuk 
Chunder Sen at the Town Hall before a fairly large gathering of 
the deceased Brahmo leader’s friends and admirers and the Calcutta 
public. Sir River.s bore high testimonies to the merits of Keshub 
as an orator, a social reformer ai%d a religious missionary. As a 
Chiistian, Sir RIVERS 'I'HOMPSON regarded Keshub Chunder’s 
religious development as stopping s hort in its progress. 

Physics has been recommended to be substituted for Physical Geo- 
graphy and Mensuration in the Entrance Course. 

. - 

Quf.tta was in honor of the arrival of the Duke and Duchess 

of Connaught. Thci* Royal Highncsnes wert^lo be the first passengers 
over the Bolan and Quetta line. 

The A’Cttr/r reports the capture of a well oi^anized gang of 
robbers and dacoits who had been making their depredations in the 
Bcrar dibiricts. Tkcy had a peculiar language of their own, or the 
thieves’ graifiinar, known only to them. The credit of the capture 
belongs to Colonel GUN'IHORPE, assisted l^y Mr. PRIESTLEY and some 
of his other officers.’ 

• 

• • 

The great increase of work thrown on the Rangoon Secretariat by the 
conquest of Upper Burma, is likely to lead to the creation of the new 
appointment of Chief Secretary. U is also reported that Upper and 
Lower Burma have been recommended by the Government of India 
to be constituted into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 

* 

# • 

A troop of Madras Lancers engaged and dispersed a band of Burman 
dacoits near Leghain, killing ten and capturing two. The report of 
the Chins having killed the great dacoit leader Boh Showay is bc- 

ieved in. Budha Yaza, another leader, has been captured by the Shans. 

• * ^ 

« # 

The confederacy among the Shan chiefs has completely broken up. 
The head of the confederacy, the Tsawbwa of Meipon, ha§ announced 
that they arc all coming in to make their submission. Only the 
Tswabwa of Tonsank holds out. 
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THE reports of the* celebration of the Jubilee in all parts of the country 
are certainly calculated to gladden the hearts of all interested in the 
maintenance of British Power. What do they show ? We give it the 
name of loyalty and, no doubt so far as a thorough appreciatjpn 8f 
British Rule is a necessary ingredient of loyalty in the present connec- 
tion, it is no misnomer. Yet all candid men must feel how it falls short 
of the perfect ideal. It is — it must be so. Geography itself is against 
it, to say nothing of history and ethnology. Loyalty at its best is a 
personal attachment. In the absence of opportunities for seeing, or at 
least feeling the near presence of, the sovereign, it is impossible to* 
rouse such a sentiment. This difficulty in the way of Indian loyalty 
can be minimised by the Indiai^s more largely restoring to England 
on the one hanfi and English princes and connections of the royal 
family more frequei^tly coming to India on the other. Towards the 
same end, literature and art should diss|minate among the people in- 
formation respecting the sovereign. Above all, it ,is necessary that 
every subject of the empire should, if possible, be as familiar with her 
features as of a mother. Every household ought to be provided with 
a portrait of Her Majesty. The Great Eastern Hotel Company now 
offer us an opportunity for providing ourselves each with a likeness of 
the Queen-EmpresS. It is a fine life-like likeness, well mounted, in 
fact brilliantly bordered, and, altogether, a desirable ornament for any 
drawing-room table or mantel or Boitukkhana corner. And all, for the 
incredible price of one Rupee ! 

Specui ATION is rife as to the successor of Dr. Hunter in the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Calcutta University, made vacant by his depar- 
ture from this country on furlough. The Hon’ble Mr. Scodle, the Hon. 
Mr. Peilk, and Dr. Rajendralala Mitra are said to be in the 
running. Our countryman before all others ! •we can loudly cry, with 
equal justice and patriotism. Dr. R.ajendrai.a^a’s eminent sc holarship, 
his great literary ability, and his lifelcgig experienoe in education emi- 
nently entitle him to the honor. His claims have been too long ignored. 

Punctual to the latest announcemen^t on the subject, the Budget 
.* 5 tatement made its appearance this morning. The Estimates of Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure fairly balance each other, leaving a slight sur- 
plus of ^i6,7cx 3. This result is attained by no additional taxation, but 
mainly, as we had anticipated, through the revision of the Provincial 
Contracts. A deficit has been avoided by the suspension of the 
annual Famine Insurance grant, without a suspension, however, of the 
usual expenditure incurred for purposes of famine protection, which will 
only be debited to loan instead**of to Revenue. An elaborate explana- 
tion is given by Sir A. Coi.viN of the grounds which have led him to 
adopt this course, which is shown to be merely a question of account. 

It is announced that a lo.tn of #200 lakhs will be placed on the 
market. It has also been decided to raise no sterling loans for public 
works during the year. The Government will be greatly assisted in 
meeting its various demands by the circumstance that three and a half 
crores of the'late Maharajah of Gwalior’s hoarded treasure will be in- 
vested in (ioveniinent secuiities during the year. 

“ Sweet is pleasure afrtr pain,” and 7//r/? The Jubilee over, the 

day of recl^oning is cornj. The Magistrate having called the Com- 
missioners of the KanaghAt Municipality to explain under what section 
of the Municipal Act they had voted a sum from the municipal fund 
for celebrating th,e Jubilee, they have adopted the following reply : — 

“ Resolved that the magistrate be informed in reply that, in common 
with the other subjects of her most Gracious Majesty, the commission^ 
ers were anxious to manifest their loyalty to the llfrone on tii.at aus- 
picious and memorable occasion, and that without any reference to the 
sections of the law for authorisation, they sanctioned the Jubilee ex- 
penditure on the strength of siirAlar actions on the part of the Calcutta 
and other bigger municipalities. In the event of any legal or technical 
hitch arising in reference to this loyal action of the commissioners, 
they would humbly ask the magistrate to request Government to re- 
move it by le’gislativc action or otherwise.” 

The resolution shows their loyalty, and saves their pocket at the same, 
time. We object, however, to these invasions of the municipal fund 

Hollowti/s Ointmeni and Pills. — Notable Facts. — Intense heat aug- 
ments the annoyances of skin disease and encourages the development 
of febrile disorders ; therefore they should, as they can be, removed by 
these detergent and purifying preparations. In stomach complaints, 
liver affections, pains and .spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s unguent 
well rubbed over the affected part immediately gives the greatest ease,, 
prevents congestion and inflammation, checks the threatening diarrhoea, 
and averts incipient cholera. The poorer inhabitants of large cities 
will find these remedies to be their best friend when any pestilence 
ranges, ot^wheq from unknown causes eruptions, boils, abscesses, of 
ulcerations point out the presence of taints or impurities within the 
system, and call, for instant and effective curative medicines. 


for purposes foreign to municipal improvement. It will be very unwise 
to change the law in the wray suggested. There will then be no end of 
these drains. They will not know where to stop. The action of the Dis 
trict Magistrate and of the Presidency iTommissioner, who is reported 
to be also opposed to these JqJ>ilee grants, has our entire approval. 

• *— 

Great preparations are going on for the visit of Cooch Behar to 
England. It is a ruinous game. The finantes of the State are bad 
enough, and now this exodus will give tfiem the finishing touch. Nor 
is the pecuniary waste the only or the worst sacrifice involved. 
European education and society have fceen lavished upon His High- 
ness with the result that, divorced from his proper duties, he lives foi 
the self-despising Europeans who fawn on, or have made a plaything 
df, him. And now to the simple people of his .State this contemplated 
mission looks like a kidnapping. It is hopeless to cry when great 
men are parties to the game. A word from Sir Steuart Bavley 
may perhaps yet arrest a great scandal. 

Sir Steuart Bayi.ey is already receiving* Pooja. He is u|^ and 
doing too. He h.as in a quiet way sent to the Bengal office for infor- 
mation on the Hills question. The question will soon con^c to the 
front in England and he wishes to be prepared. We believe he will 
himself deal with it in a practical and honest way. So far as Bengal 
is concerned, we expect he will knock l4ie baleful “Exodus” on the 
head. He will show that it is possible to govern Bengal, as it was 
acquired, in the plains. « 

* •ri • 

Burdwan is as unhapi^y as ever. The Raj has now apparently . got 
into the hands of a Raj Mislrec rather than Raj Mantrcc. The prcsenl 
European Manager is represented to be a bear and his reported doings 
bear out the view. Whatever the late Mr. Mit.i.kr may or may not 
have been, he was a thorough gentleman and a man of culture — ^jusl 
the kind of officer to give dignity to the Raj and to be honored of [t 
His successor had been a rural manager who has been brought out oi 
the jungles of Malda to be placed at the head of a great and ancieni 
Raj. Carrying the manners and practices of the jungles, he is exhibit’ 
ing the thorough spectacle of a little man dressed in brief authority, 
He has of course already contrived to make the servants of the Raj, 
from Lala BUN Bkhari Kapoor down to the grooms and gardeners 
miserable and to alarm the family and the people. 

Magistrate Westmacott of Howrah and the District Superintenckjni 
of Police arc a biacc of wise men in their generation. Buiwc«;n them, 
they concocted a surprise for Sir Steuart Baylev on Monday 
morning. Driving from the Howrah station he was saluted by a guard 
of honor of the whole local Police force. This, in Bengali phrase, 
is — to gather a whole heap of fruit before tlimbing thc^lrcc. These in- 
genious gentlemen will, doubtless, be remembered. 

A statement in the papers this week recording thfc death at Dehra oi 
Mr. Andrew Hearsly had caused us great anxiety about the fate of a 
valued fellow-labourer in the public cause. Wc feared it was Captain 
Andrew Hkarsey, the more so as we had received a note on Thursday 
from Mrs. Hearsey saying that her husband had been ailing some 
days. We made some inquiries in town, but could get no satisfactory 
information, though every body said it must be the Captain that was 
dead. We iheiefore telegraphed to Mrs. Hearty .ind were ‘glad tg 
receive the following telegram from Captain Hearsey himself 

“Mr. Andrew Hearsey menlioned in the Pioneer is the sifn of the latp 
Captain William Moorcraft Hearsey of Kerreillie near Bareilly, 
Rohilcnnd, and brother of Mr. Lionel Heaiscy, Talooqdar of Kheref, 
Oudh.” 

We publish the above information for the benefit of the Captain’s 
numerous friends, many of whom had doubtless been equally deceived 
with ourselves. Long may Captain Hkaksey live to ;jerve both Eng- 
land and India. 

Poor Navv.ib Kuld Am Khan of Rampore has at hast sliiiffled*ofl 
his mortal coil. He died on Wednesday last. Me had been suffering 
for a lung series of years. Of late, there^ came a delusive change for 
the better. Som.e symptoms of alIevi«ation were magnified by his para- 
sites int(ft actual recovery and, careful as lie was of his cash, he was 
induced to spend liberally in thanksgiving. We believe there caihe 
a relapse and he succumbed undgf the struggle. • 

* He was a fine specimen of an Indian Prince, ^ne of the most 
handsome men, with a stately handsomeness befitting a throne, he was 
learned as a Moulvi. He was attentive to bujincss, for which he 
showed some aptitude. 
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A PERSECUTED ‘GOVERNOR. 

S IR John Pope Hennessy, Governor of Mauritius, 
has been the victim of a cruel fate. A model ruler, 
of a lofty sense of rectitude, of broad liberal sym- 
pathies, humane and ju|t, and, above all, impartial in 
' the exercise of power without distinction of race, 
creed or colour. Sir John’s administration of the 
colony brought happiness and prosperity to all classes 
of subjects. When he took charge of the Govern- 
ment, abuses of the worst kind prevailed in almost 
every department of the administration. The treat- 
ment of emigrant* on board the vessels which brought 
them to the island, was cruel in the extreme. The 
emigrants were chiefly from I ndia, and we have there- 
fore a sjecial reason to be thankful to Sir John 
Henn^Ssv for his endeavours for the amelioration of 
their Ipt. There was over-crowding in the ships ; the' 
food given was at once unwholesome and in- 
sufilicient, there was no protection from heat or cold, 
and provisibn for m^ical treatment existed but in 
nanTe. That the result should be an abnormally 
high rate of sickness and mortality, was only to be 
expected. Sir John was not a man to tolerate a 
system so fraught with human misery, and in the long 
run so injurious to the true interests of the colony 
itself. He soon made a clean sweep of the horrors 
and gave lifd on board the- emigrant vessels more 
comfort and security. Nor were their sufferings 
during the voyage all the hard lot of the poor exiles. 
Arrived in the island, those that survived the hard- 
ships of the passage, found themselves placed under 
tyrannical masters, and tyrannical laws. The severity 
of the laws was aggravated by the severity of prison 
discipline, and the mismanagement of prison hos- 
pitals. The forest laws operated with special hard- 
ship on the poorer classes. Their provisions were so 
minute that no one could escape from being involved 
in their me^es. For the lightest offences under those 
laws, if offences at all, such as breaking a twig for 
a toothpick, thp cat-o’-nine-tails was called in requisi- 
tion. Flogging was also copiously resorted to for minor 
offences under the prison discipline, while, for crimes 
of a slightly graver complexion under the penal 
statutes, sentences of extreme severity were passed 
without the slightest compunction. Indeed, the courts 
of justice were terrible engines of oppression. Nor 
-was corruption^unknown in the administration of 
justice. Most invidious distinctions were made be- 
tween thfe natives and the English colonists. Many 
and repeated were the complaints urged by the people 
against these abuses and rigors. But the Colonist 
element preponderated in the Legislature.* Appeals 
to the home authorities were equally' ineffectual. The 
people were».consequently in a state of sullen discon- 
tent. Their rights, even where secured by the law, 
were trampled upon. They were excluded 'from all 
appointments of emolument and honor. The Legisla- 
tive Chamber was merely in name' open to them. 
,The law recognised Roman Catholicism as the estab- 
lished religion of the colony, but in practice . it was 
llflaced under the grav-est disabilities. 

Such, in brief, was the state of the island when it' 
passed under the rule of Sir John Pui’e Hennessy. 
And what is its condition now ^ One by one Sir 
John purged the administration of its abuses and cor- 
ruptions. Justice was placed on an equal basis. The 


forest laws were informed. The inhumanity of courts 
of Justice as well as of prison discipline soon became 
§ thing of the past. The distribution of patronage 
was* governed by equitable principles. 'The Civil 
Service was thrown open to public competition, and 
to crown all, the Legislature was constituted of re- 
presentatives elected by all classes of the people. 
The effects of Sir John's reforms soon showed them- 
■selves, not only in the contentment and increased 
attachment of the people, but in increased prosperity 
of trades, commerce, and manufacture. The leniency 
of his judicial and prison administration, was followed 
by a marked decrease of crime, and altpgether Mauri- 
tius took rank among the best governed and most 
flourishing of her Majesty’s foreign territories. 

But this career of onward civilization has been 
suddenly arrested. An exemplary ruler has been 
suddenly disgraced, without a hearing, nay, so much 
as a warning. A Royal Commission of enquiry was 
granted by the Colonial Office, apparently at the sug- 
gestion of Sir John’s professed enemies. Certainly, 
there had been nothing the niatter in the Colony to 
call for such a serious exercise of Prerogative as was 
resorted to in hot haste, without much deliberation. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had, indeed, gone home on 
purpose to create mischief after his wont, but though 
he certainly aired all the calumnies of the malcontents 
of Mauritius, that«restless spirit was the last person 
whose ipse rfmV ‘ought to have carried any weight, 
specially when liis own ambitious views were scarcely 
concealed. Yet, on this ex parte representation, was a 
Colonial Governor of tried services and high charac- 
ter persecuted. Sir JdERCULES Robinson, another 
wellknown antagonist of Sir John, was appointed 
Commissioner, who, 'after some weeks’ coquetting 
with the Inquiry, suddenly discloses his hand by sus- 
pending the Governor — by virtue of a secret com-, 
mission with which he had been provided. We speak’ 
deliberately, and from a careful examination of offi- 
cial papers and authentic records, when we say that 
the annals of British administration does not con- 
tain such a case of persecution of a public servant. 
Sir John is, we take it, a* victim to an intrigue and 
to the Tory reaction in the Colonial office. 

THE DEER CASE AND THE DEAR 
RESOLUTION. 

The Rungpore deer case has elicitad some warm dis- 
cus.sion in the press. But the importing of the race 
question into the discussi6n was perfectly needless. 
It would seem as if no subject can be considered 
in the.se days on its merits and kept from sliding 
into a bitter race controversy. Mr. Newbery’s 
lot is, indeedji one calculated to enlist sympathy. He 
is on th(? eve of his retirement, after a long* service, 
and that circumstance, apart from the merits of the 
question, cann6t but appeal to the softer feelings of 
the public. Any humiliation to a man at such a 
time, must come with a special severity. So far 
as the Anglo-Indian press has been moved by this 
special aspect of the case, its conduct has been only 
human. If our native contemporaries have not been 
able to feel and express tlje same degree of sympathy, 
it is probably owing to their being more than ever 
impressed with the other side of the question. And, 
in truth, if there are special circumstances calling for 
the exercise of sympathy towards the Magistrate of 
Rungpore, are there not far stronger reasons for 
feeling sympathy for the victims of Magisterial ani- 
mosity, or heedlessness, as the case may be? Here is a 
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case, Captain Hcarscy is left by wealthy natives to beggar himself in 
lighting their battles, and those of their poorer and more helpless 
brechren« they must not be surprised, if on future occasions no ^dis-* 
interested European is forthcoming to champion their cause. 

A. Banon. 

Kulu, Kangra, March 13. 


• 

You have laid the Hindu assistants of the office of the Ac- 
countant-General, Bengal, in the very deepest obligation by bringing 
to light some of tht abuses in that office. 

Allow me to point out most prominently the danger of allowing 
Mr. H. Black, Superintendent of the Pre Audit Department, to con- 
tinue any further in the public service. His swollen ears, nose and 
ulcerated fingers constantly spreading the dangerous infection of 
leprosy, can be ascertained by any one faying a visit to the Treasury 
Building. Has the standing order of the Government, by which 
persons afflicted with incurable and contagious diseases are to be 
removed from the public service, become a dead letter ? 

1 would not take up any more of your valuable space but earnestly 
beseech you to give publicity in an early issue of your inestimable 
journal to the fact of the incurably leprous Eurasian getting Rs. 240 
a month in such a public office, within a stone’s throw of the 
Government Hoasc and the office of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners for Bengal and India. Mr. Black’s health docs not permit 
him to work properly. » 

An Alarmed Hindu. 

23rd March. 


TO THE EDITOR, Inian Daily News, 

Sir, — Your animadversions upon the general character of Indian 
Municipalities arc usually sweeping, and if they arc based on no better 
information than you seemed to possess when rSferring to our muni- 
cipality of Chandcrnagorc in your issue of the i6th, I must say they 
are generally very unjust. To «^y thai “a certain*officcr of the Re- 
public ” in this city was burnt in effigy the other day, because he 
has become “unpopular” is to express the very reverse of what is 
the truth. The burning in effigy of the. Mayor of Chandernagorc 
was the doing not of any important section of its people, but of a 
few individuals who have good reason to bear a spite against that 
officer on acccount of the fealty to law and love of fairplay shown 
by him in connection with certain ^veil-known lottery ventures 
started here last ycar.^ Indeed, one of the mottoes mentioned by you 
as decorating the person of the effigy, namely, “Beaver’s Help” 
showed the place of animus but too clearly, and makes it no difficulty 
here to lay one’s finger upon the perpetrators of the dastardly mid- 
night outrage. As a matter of fact, neither the Mayor nor anybody 
else did anything to help the Btimr, which was helped by its own 
pluck and good luck. However, “ helping ” the Beaver, any more 
than the “ License tax ” or the “ House tax,” (both imposed by the 
Supreme Government), has nothing to do with the business of the 
Municipality, so the public will understand that if our present 
worthy Mayor has become at all “ unpopular ” with any section in 
the city, he has become so not on account of any municipal scandals, 
but for purely, adventitious and largely personal reasons. Let me 
here correct your information also in that the effigy was not placed in 
the municipal office, but was left at the door during dark. The fact 
that the committers ol ihc outrage could not hit upon a motto bear- 
ing dircctly^upon the work of the Municipality, in spite of all their 
malice against its head, shwuld spe^k volumes in .favfir of that cor- 
poration ; while the other fact that no one can be found to confess 
openly to the deed, or even express anything but disgust over it, 
shows but too well that no important, not to say respectable, section 
of the people of Chandcrnagorc were at the bottom of the affair, 
but a handful of persons who love to do deeds that arc dark in ways 
that are stealthy. Neither the municipality nor th® Mayor is likely 
to suffer milth from such attacks by men who dare not fa<?e the light 
of day or come out openly with the word of their conviction. 

As for our municipality of Chandcrnagorc, it has already given us 
much satisfaction as may properly be expected from a young institu- 
tion built by human hand, and not a little of its success is due to the 
intelligent public spirit and self-denying labours of our present able 
and worthy Mayor Babu Pran Kristo Chowdhry. 1 hope that in 
justice to both Mayor and Corporation, as well as to the people 
generally of Chandcrnagorc, you will kindly give this a corner in an 
early issue. 

Citizen. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General.— The 15th March 1887.— Baboo Monmohun Chakra- 
varti. Officiating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Cuttack, 
is transferud to.Poorec, and is posted to the Sudder station of that 
district. • 

Baboo Rash Behary Naik, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Balasore, is transferred to Cuttack, and is posted to 
the Sudder station of that district. 


The 1 6th March 1887. — Mr. F. H. Harding, Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy-Collector, Chittagong, is appointed to act as District 
and Sessions Judge of that district, during the absence, on deputation, 
of Mr. F. W. R, Cowley, or ifiyil further orders. 

The 17th March i887.r~Mr. R. F. Rampini, District and Ses- 
sions Judge, Burdwan, is appointed to act, until further orders, in 
the first grade of District and Sessions Judges, with effect from the 
nth instant, vice Mr. W. H. Verner, on furlough. 

Mr. A. Manson, Magistrate and Collector, Chittagong, is ap- 
•pointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magistrates 
and Collectors, with effect from the 7th*instant, vice Mr. J. Boxwcll, 
on deputation. 

Mr. R. Cornish, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Midnapore, 
isaippointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 7th instant, vice Mr., 

A. Manson. 

Mr. F. H. B. Skrinc, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Bccr- 
bhoom, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade 
of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect frpm the 14th instant, 
vice Mr. W. Fiddian, on furlough. 

Mr. F. R. S. Collier, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Monghyr, is appointed to act, until further orders, as Magistrate and 
Collector of Rungporc. 

The 1 8th March 1887. — Mr. H. Holmwood, Officiat^ Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mozi\fferporc, is transferred to 
the Sudder station of the district of the 24-Pcrgunnah8. * 

Mr. E. W. Collin, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, is appointed 
to act, until further orders, m the firs^ grade of Joint-Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, and js posted to the StSdder station of the district 
of Mozufferporc. • ' 

Moulvi Syed Obcdullah, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Backergunge, is allowed leave for three months, under section 
128, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him under the order of the 24th August 1886. 

Mr. W. M. Clay, Officiating Magistrate and Collector of the first 
grade, is confirmed in that grade, with effect from the ist instant, 
vice Mr. H. J. Newbery. ^ 

Mr. H. R. Reily, Deputy Magistrate and Deputjr Collector, on 
deputation as Joint-Manager of tbe Burdwan Estate, is allowed leave 
for one month, under section 72, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

The 19th March 1887. — Mr. G. A. Grierson, Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, on special duty, is appointed to act as Magis- 
trate and Collector of Gya, during the absence, on deputation, of 
Mr. J. Boxwell, or until further orders. ^ 

Baboo Ram Sadan Bhuttacharjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Jcssorc, is transferred to Manbhoonf, and is 
posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

The 22nd March 1887. — Mr, F. E. Piffard, Temporary Deputy v 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Jamtara, Sonthal Pergunnahs, is 
allowed leave for six months, under scerjon 16, chapter il of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 7th April l88f. 

Mr. P. Nolan, Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
General, Revenue, and Statistical Departments, i% confirmed in that 
appointment, with effect from the date on which Mr. A. P. Mac- 
Donnell, m.a., c.s., is confirmed as Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department. ^ 

Mr. F. H. Barrow, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Forced- 
pore, is appointed to be a Magistrate and Collector of the third 
grade, vice Mr. P. Nolan, but will continue to act, until further 
orders, in the second grade of Magistrates and Collectors. 

Mr. A. W. Mackic, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
furlough, is promoted to the first grade of Jj^t-Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, vhe Mr. F, II. Barrow. 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy C0I-, 
lector, Scramporc, Hooghly, is appointed to be a Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector of the second grade, vice Mr. A. W. Mackic, 
but will continue to act, until further orders, in the first grade of 
Joint-Magistfktcs and Deputy Collectors. 

Mr. J. C. Veasey, Magistrate and Collector, Beerbhoom, is pro- 
moted to the second grade of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect 
from the 1st proximo, vice Mr. H. J. Newbery, but \vill continue to 
act, until further orders, as Inspector-General of Police. 

Mr. J. A*. Bourdillon, Inspector-General of Registration, is ap- 
pointed to be a Magistrate and Collector of the third grade, with 
effect from the 1st proximo, vice Mr. ]. C. Veasey, and to act in the 
second grade of Magistrates and Collectors, until further orders. 

Mr. Bourdillon is also appointed to act Magistrate and Collector,, 
of Sarun, ‘during the absence, on leave, of Mr. W. H. D’Oyly, or 
until further orders. ' 

Mr. W. D.-Blyth, First Inspc^'tor of Registration pfficcs, is ap- 
pointed to be Inspector-General of Registration, ^ith effect from 
the ist proximo, vice Mr. J. A. Bourdillon. 

Judicial.— The 17th March 1887.— In modification of the orders 
of the loth ultimo, Baboo Uma Churn Gangooly,* Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Khoolna, is vested with powers under sections 
110, 133, and 524 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
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The 1 8th March 1887. — Baboo Rakhal Ch under Bose, Officiating 
First Subordinate Judge, Chittagong, is appointed to act as Judge of 
the Courts of Small Causds, Dacca and Munshigunge, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Mohendro«Nath Mitter, or until further 
orders. • * • 

The 19 March 1887. — Baboo Ram Sadan Bhuttacharjee, Tempo- 
rary Deputy Magistratc«and Deputy Collector, Manbhoora, is vested 
\yith the powers of a Magistrate of the second class. 

Mr. Raj Kissen Sen (Barristcr-at-Law), Registrar and Chief 
Ministerial Officer, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, is allowed leave for 
two months, under section 73*2 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the ist April next, or from such subsequent date as he may 
avail himself of it. 

Mr. Abul Hassan, Barrister-at-Law, is appointed to act as Registrar 
and Chief Ministerial Officer, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, during 
the absence, on leave, of Mr. Raj Kissen Sen, or until further 
orders. , 

Mr. Abul Hassan is vested, under section 14 of Act XV of 1882 
(the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act), with the powers of a Judge 
for#ihc trial of suits in which the amount or value of the subject- 
matter docs not exceed Rs. 20. 

Th(; 22nd March 1887. — Baboo Mohendro Nath Mitter, Judge of 
the Courts of Small Causes, Dacca and Munshigunge, is allowed leave 
for .one ^!!bnth and a half, under section 73-1 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 19th proximo. • 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Mitter, Munsif of Nattorc, in Rajshahye, 
is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 1st 
February 1887, v/rf Baboo Ram Yad Lall, retired. 

Baboo Juggrjdishwar Gufta,* Munsif of Bagirhat, in Jessorc, is 
pron^oted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from the ist 
February 1887, vur Baboo Mohendro Narh Mitter. 

Baboo Ketiareswar Moitro, Munsif of Bhola, in Backergungc, is 
promoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the ist 
February 1887, vice Baboo Juggodishwar Gupta. 

Baboo Satya Churn Gangooly, Officiating Munsif of Jamalporc, in 
Mymensingh, is appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with 
effect from the 1st Feburary 1887, vice Baboo Kedareswar Moitro, 
and to be a Munsif in the district of Rungporc, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Kurigrarn, but will continue to act, until further orders, 
in his present appoinment. 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 16 March 1887. — Baboo 
Nibarun Chiinder Banerjee, Second Munsif of Nctrokona, in the 
district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for three months, viz., six 
days under section 73 * 3» thaptcr V of the Civil Leave Code 

and the remaining two months and twenty-four days under section 
7J, rule l of the same Code, with etfcct from the afternoon of the 
14th January 1886, in supersession of the leave granted to him on 
the 14th December 1885. 


OMciiil llaper. 


MAURITlUS.~RESPI':C'nNG THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMISSION OF EN- 
QUIRY, AND ASiyNG FOR A COPY OF A TKI. INGRAM RECEIVED IN 

Downing Street from Mr. Ci.iKhoRi) LLoyd. 


Sir John Pope IIennessy, K.C.M.G., to the Right Honorable 
Euwari) Stanhope, M.P. 

Mauritius, 27th, December 1886. 

The public notification issued by Sir Hercules Robinson on the 
12th of November (two days after the enquiry commenced) and his 
letters that 1 transmitted to you in my despatch of the i8th of De- 
cember show that h^.proccedings in Mauritius were controlled and 
cut short by his cngJgemcnts in South Africa. 

2. The notification that he sent to the newspapers on the 12th of 
November says : — 

Sir Hercules Robinson will be obliged to leave for the Cape 
about the 6th proximo.*’ 

3. He begins his letter of the 2nd of December Ify saying : — 
“Captain Wilson is anxious to know what day. 1 can start.” In his 
letter of the loth of December he his “much disappointed,” as he 
had hoped he ‘^thould have been able to gel away before this.” And 
in his letter of the 13th December, in which he explains that he 
suspended me “on general groiiiuls which would not be affected by 
your defence,” he adds : — “ I have told Captain Wilson, I mean to 
leave this on Saturday for the Cape where my pt;cscncc is required.” 

4. Captain WiEon was the Captain of the Flagship on the African 
Station. Apart from some troubles in the Transkei provinces, of 
Vhich he had heard after the enquiry in Mauritius commcQccd, Sir 

f;Jcrculcs Robinson had promised the Admiral that H.M.S. Raleigh 
would not be detained at Mauritius^beyond a certain date. 

5. Hence rtie overruling necessity* of crushing out the defence, qf 
not allowing anjirc-cxamination or crobS-examination of witnesses and 
of precipitating a decision. 

6. The most important consequence of this hasty act, is described 
in the Mauritian ifcwspapcrs I enclose; “ Lc Ccrn^cn,” “The 
Merchants and Planters Gazette,” “ Le Journal dc Maurice,” “ La 
Scntincllc dc Maurice,” “Lc Vrai Mauricicn,” and “Lc Drapeau,” 


These various and independent organs of public opinion concur in 
stating that Sir Hercules Robinson’s proceedings have done more to 
ilier^te the Mauritian population from England than anything that 
has occurred since the conquest of the Island. 1 say nothing now 
as to how Her Majesty’s Government should face that unhappy re- 
sult and remedy it. 

7. Two other consequences followed on Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
proceedings, — one its effect upon me personally, and the other its 
effect in preventing an exposd of the real origin of the enquiry. It 

^ is only as regards the latter point 1 venture to address you now. 

8. What caused the Enquiry ? That question Has been repeatedly 

asked in Mauritius, and it seems to have been asked also in England. 
The serious statements made upon oith by Sir Vii^ile Naz, Mr. 
Thorny Pitot and other witnesses show that Mr. Clifford LLoyd’s ap- 
pointment was the proximate cause. # 

9. When the news of that appointment first reached Mauritius, 
Mr. Thorny Pitot wrote to the Secretary of State pointing out that 
Mr. LLoyd’s antecedents indicated that he would be hostile to the 
Mauritians. Extracts from the “Journal des D( 5 bats”and other 
Parisian newspapers were quoted to the same effect in the Mauritian 
press. 

10. The following quotation from a statement made in the House 
of Commons by the Uudcr-Sccrctary for Foreign Affairs was repub- 
lished as showing the circumstances under which Mr. LLoyd had 
left his previous appointment : — 

“ Lord Edmund Fitz Maurice sa^d : — Mr. Clifford LLoyd left 
Egypt owing to certain painful differences of opinion between him 
and various high officials both English and Egyptian.” 

11. From the enclosed evidence of Sir Virgilc Naz it will be seen 
that, in reply to a question from Sir Hercules Robinson as to whether 
he had a conversation with Mr. Clifford LLoyd that led him to doubt 
the loyalty of Mr. LLoyd to the Governor, Sir Virgilc Naz states 
that Mr. LLoyd sent (gr him to try and get me to take leave of 
absence, threatening ccunplaints and memorials if I did not do so. 
He also spoke of the hostile feeling in the Colonial Office in London 
towards me. This*was the firsf tiinc«Sir Virgilc Naz heard that an 
adverse memorial was being prepared. 

12. Sir Virgilc Naz also describes how Mr. LLoyd spoke of his 
own pecuniary position and the necessity he was under of getting 
the half salary of the Governor ; and that he was displeased at find- 
ing the Governor here, when he had expected to.be acting Governor. 

13. The same witness traced the alliance between Mr. LLoyd and 
the memorialists, he describeth their parallel action against me and 
swore that Mr. LLoyd acted in unison with them, 

14. This was one of the points on which 1 wished to have Mr. 
Aiuclmc and another of the memorialists re-examined. The re-ex- 
aniination or cross-examination of Mr. Antclme would have exposed 
his political relations with Mr. LLoyd. It would have laid bare the 
origin of the first memorial and explained how the second memorial 
was stimulated. It would also have brought to light certain com- 
munications between Mr. LLoyd and officials in London. 

1 5. As regards the latter, Mr. cJlifford LLoyd’s absence prevented 
me from having him examined respecting that which well informed 
persons regard as the determining cause of the Inquiry. 

16. Before the Commissioner’s arrival Sir Virgile Naz asked me if 

I knew anything of a cypher telegram sent to you respecting me by 
Mr. Clifford Ll.oyd or Mr. Antclme. I replied in the nega- 
tive, saying that you would have sent me a copy if such a telceram 
existed. • 

17. After the Commissioner’s arrival, Mr. Lcciczio, the member 
for Moka, spoke to me on the subject. Hafsaid he had reason to 
believe that a telegram had been sent to you towards the end of 
August conveying a very serious statement about me ; that the state- 
ment was absolutely false, but that it was the main cause of the in- 
quiry and that the telegram had been accordingly sent by you to 

•Sir Hercules Robinson. 

18. As t]\c story was confirmed in another quarter, I asked the 
despatch clerk if Mr. LLoyd has made use of the official code to 
send a message to Downing Street. ,Hc^aid something of the kind 
must have happened as Mr. LLoyd had sent for the Code book (he 
was then not attending the office) and that afterwards an account 
was sent in for a telegram ; that a few days before Mr., LLoyd left 
Mauritius he called for the Minute paper, which had been duly re- 
gistered, containing the account, that it was cancelled and destroyed 
by his directions and the cost of thok telegram paid for by him. On 
then calling for the Register Book 1 found that the Minute Paper in 
question though no longer in existence had been duly registered. The 
Register precis referred to a telegram from Mr. Clifford LLoyd to 
“ Chapclries London,” that being the Code phrase for “ The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies but the Register Book made no 

• further reference to the contents of the telegram. 

19. When 1 accepted a Colonial Governorship in 1866, I was. 
aware from my previous avocations, that certain Regulations were in 
force by which a Governor is protected from unanswered accusations. 
Those regulations are still in existence. They arc to be found in 
Section 6, Chapter VII of the Rules of the Colonial Se'rvice, and in 
accordance with them I beg leave to ask you for a copy of the 
telegram in question. 
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BUMJIEE Nunjio, one of a party of Buddhist priests who had been 
to Oxford to learn Sanskrit and who is now Professor of Sanskrit a^ 
Tokio, intends to visit India and remain a year for studying the sScred 
places of Buddhism and collecting manuscripts. 

# # 

Out of 93 candidates at the late late B. L. examination of the Madras 
University, only i6 have passed, of whom no one is placed in the first 
division. • 

It is proposed to close the Gunpowder Factory at Madras, pending 
the sanction of the Secretary of !State. 

The reductions in the Public Works Department in Madras, recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee, wid be brought into effect from 
the next month. There will be a saving of about eigHt lacs of rupees. 

* « I 

The Madras Board of Revenue will be reorganised from the ist 
proximo. The three members with one secretary, a sub-secretary, 
and a sheristadar of whom it now consists, will be replaced by four 
commissioners, two for land revenue with two secretaries, a third for 
separate revenue with one secretary, and the fourth for agriculture and. 
settlement with the present sherfttadar as secretary. 

*** 

The Madras Government has issued orders in regard to the establish- 
ments which are to accompany the Government to Ootacamund. The 
number of assistants and clerks fixed, is considerably less than the old 
number. The hill allowances of the ministerial establishment have 
also been reduced. * 

The Mrdras Mail says that the financAl situation olf the Franco- Indian 
colonies is unsatisfactory, that a crisis has only been averted by a re- 
trenchment of the salaries of the highest functionaries. These salaries 
which were already small enough, have been reduced by 20 to 30 per 
cent, in a large number of cases. In British India, ^ the salaries of the 
highest officials are sacred, although ihey*are the fattest salaries in the 
world. 

'ITie Mysore Cotton Mills belonging to the Maharajah, narrowly 
escaped destruction by a fire which broke out on the night of the 17th 
instant, and which was put out before it could reach the Mill building. 
It first attacked a wooden structure where cotton waste was stored. 
About three thousand rupees worth of cotton waste was burnt down. 

• * 

The goods train from Mysore was derailed on Friday the.iSth instant. 
The boiler burst, killing the driver, two firemen, and a butcher who 
were on the engine. The Way Inspector jumped olf and saved himself 

* * 

The fears of a serious deficit in the Opium Revenue seem to have 
been ill founded. It is Aot likely to exceed a lac of rupees or there 
abouts. • 

• * 

The Sonepore-llajipore section of the Assam-Behar Stale Railway 
including the Gunduk bridge, will be opened by the Viceroy on the 30th 
instant. 

% ' 
There will be no meeting, as at first proposed, of the** Legislative 
Council at Delhi over the Uunjab Land Bill. Notwithstanding close 
and continuous application on the part of the Select Committee, the 
settlement of its provisions lias not been sufficiently advanced to 
enable its being passed at an early meeting. The Select Committee 
do not accept the radical changes of system proposed by Sir Charles 
Aitchlson. ^ 

ft 

♦ # 

Keen disappointment must have been felt by the Maharajah of Dur- 
bhunga for his inability from illnessto join the Viceregal sporting party. 

The Public Service Commission having been dissolved, Mr. F. B., 
Peacock has resumed charge of his office as Chief Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, Mr. Macaulay reverting to his duties as Finan- 
cial Secretary. • 

# ♦ 

Some evidence has recently been given before the Sub-Committee of 
the Public Service Commission on the subject of recruitment and pro- 


motion for the Police service. The evidence is contradictory, witnesses 
being divided as to the necessity of educi^tional tests for appointment 
in the police service, the whol^ efficiency of a police officer being said 
to depend on the possession of common sense and tact. The pre- 
valence of corruption was, however, admitted, though it was alleged to 
be on the decrease. • 

We are disposed to agree with the Views of Babu Brojonath 
CiiATTERjEE, Inspector of Police, Calcutta, who strongly advocated the 

institution of qualifying examinations foj^ appointment. 

• 

• # 

The Holi festival at Bombay was celebrated by enlightened Young 
Bhmbay in a novel way. They got up a Hindoo Fancy Dress Ball, 
which, notwithstanding their inexperience, is said to have been a fair 
success. At any rate, it was a relief to the weaker nerves that could 
not stand the red powder and boisterous mirth. 

*** * N 

Encouraged by some recent decisions of the Judge of the Howrah 
Small Cause Court against defaulting subscribers, the Chairman of the 
Howrah municipality lately sued one Ram Chunder Mitter tor his 
subscription of Rs. 100 towards the Town Hall Fund. Th'S^sign^iture 
*of the subscriber was proved, but the Judge dismissed the suit, on the 
ground that the law was in favour of the defendant. At the flmc the 
subscription was made, the defendant was depending on the earnings of 
his son, who was now dead, and his ciFCuqjstances have ^ince materially 

changed for the worse. , • 

* 

• * 

There is a new turn of affairs in Cashmere again. An up-country 
paper states : — 

“A fortnight or ten days ago, on some papers being brought to him 
as usual to sign, His Highness is said to have given a flat refusal, de- 
charing in effect that be was being treated as a child, and would be so 
no more. He then apparently addressed the Resident by letter, de- 
manding anew Council and a change generally in the present system 
of government ; while by other accounts, it would appear that the 
position he has taken up, on communicating with the Resident, is that 
he will refer his complaints only to the Viceroy. There is a stop con- 
sequently to business, and the position of parties therefore seems to 
be that the Resident and Dewan are ranged on one side versus the 
Maharaja and the Stale officials generally on the other.” 

• 

• • 

VVe read in the Enf^lishman : — 

“ The more ignorant natives of this country regard the Pftst Office 
as .so miraculous an agency that the letter boxes are worshipped in 
some out-of-the-way places. In one instance a man on posting his 
letter in the box shouted out its destination to inform the presiding 
spirit, whom he supposed to be inside. Another native took off his 
shoes as he approaclicd the box, went ihroagh various devotions before 
and after posting his letter, and finally placed some coppers before the 
box as a propitiatory offering, reliiing in the same attitude of humility.” 

That is, we arc a worshipful people, ready to give*and take — devotion. 
Woe to those who cannot give to take ! 


^jotes. 


-s:.- 


M EDOURD HERVE, the well known Editor of Le Soliely has 
• been elected a member of the French y^ademy. In the dis- 
couise which he delivered on the occasion of his Admission among the 
celebrated Foriy^ occurs the following pass.age : ^ , 

In admitting among you a modest journalist, you have done him the 
most enviable honour, lie is overwhelmed with it and would have 
been still more so, had he not known that this honour has been accord- 
ed not to him but the Press of which he is one of the representatives. 
Indeed, the French A/radcmy, whatever its detractors m.ay say, has 
willingly accepted and consecrated the new forms, which embody in 
every age the activity of its spirits. Under the Restoinition, when elo- 
quence took the first r.ank among the forces which regulated the public 
opinion, your doors were opened to tlie political orators. Later on, when 
the Press ftccame a power, your suftrages went to seek in the person » of 
the most brilliant writer the journal of the governing classes. Now 
you have admitted iqto your august Asseml)ly the popular journal of 
the day. We live in a time in which all t|;iing3 < change and with the 
rest, the Press itself. To defend our ideas, we can no longer content 
ourselves to develop them within the limited circle of our readers. Wo 
must descend to the people, mix ourselves with the multitude and 
speak to all a language which they can understand.” ' 

" * 

In the peroration of his discourse on M. Herve, M. Maxime said : — 
“The exercise of liberty consists less in making our ideas triumph 
than in respecting those of others. This is a grand principle on which 
we must take our firm stand and from which wc -ihould never deviate. 
Without it, all the moral concjuests of the French Revolution are vain 
and make us doubt of their vitality. Its loss will be a great disaster 
to civilization itself.” 
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In welcoming to Vcrdan General Salanson, an officer of merit, who 
was entrusted with the dcfcncf of that important place by his country, 
the local Bishop is reported to have spoken as follows : — 

“ The future is a secret that is in (!(ie hand of God. Should, how- 
ever, the redoubtable eventualities with whi( 5 j the world is at this mo- 
ment preoccupied, come to pass, the clergy of Verdan will be found 
faithful and valiant at tlfeir post of duties. They will show again as 
they had shown before in tl^ siege of 1870, how the moral and reli- 
gious influences can be useful to the other form of heroism which dis- 
plays itself in the field of bat' le. They will exhibit once more the 
happy rapproachement of the fyiest and the soldier for the defence of 
their common mother — la PatrieP 



The man who is looked upon in Russia as the' veritable occult potew- 
tate, who makes and unmakes ministers, is M. Katkoff, the editor of 
the Gazette tie Moscou, A man of rare talents and vast information, 
he exercises great influence, which is felt e^^en in the Emperor’s own 
Council. A conservative of the old school, he strives to maintain the 
old krstitutions of his country, and daily combats the liberalism, the 
constitutional theories and judicial reforms of Alexander III. His 
paper •enjoys a wide circulation, in spile of its antique style and 
spirit. Hiipopposition, far from drawing down upon him the wrath of 
the Emperor* has procured for him the Cross of Saint Vladimir, a < 
unique acample of a decoration bestowed on a journalist. When re- 
cently the Russian press was interdicted to pursue its hostile criticism 
on Germany, thje Gazette de Moscou was tfle only journal to which the 
“ cotnmunique ” was not sent, so that it was left quite free to continue 
its anti-German campaign. Nothing could better demonstrate the 
great power this journalist wields in Russia. 

A modus vivendi between Liberal Unionists and Gladstonians is the 
subject of speculation in English political circles. Speaking at Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Cj^AMiiERLAiN said that the points of difference were 
so few and of such minor importance, that he was surprised that an 
agreement had not yet been effected between the two parties. Every- 
thing, he added, rested with Mr. Gladstone, and the longer the se- 
paration continued, the wider would be the breach. Mr. Chamber- 
lain expressed an earnest hope that the Government would see their 
way*to arrive at a final settlement of the land question which should 
bejntroduced along with their Crimes Bill. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
speech delivered by him at a Liberal banquet, echoed Mr. Chamuer- 
LAIN\s desire for reconciliation. While adhering to his main proposals 
regarding Ireland, he hoped an agreement was still possible by a modi- 
fication or improvement of those proposals, especially in reference to 
the land purchase scheme. JMr. Gladstone was against hurrying the 
Home Rule question, although he believed the nation would gradually 
come to accept that ^solution. 

It is now given out that the Government of India are willing to con- 
tinue, me Bombay-Burma Trading Company their leases of those 
forests in Upper Burma whih they had been working in ex-king 
Thkebaw’s time. Willing, indeed ! Could they help it ? Can they 
in decency refuse the Company ? It is for the Company that Theebaw 
has conic to grief. Upper Burma is as much a conquest of the B. B. 
T. Company as of thellritish Government. It is to inaint.ain their ill- 
gotten privileges as well as to screen them from the consequences of 
tlieir malpractices, that the war was undertaken. And now to talk at 
this late hour of (mvernment being willing to continue their contracts 
with the king, as an exceptional indulgence ! ^ 


The municipal commissioners of Ranaghat arc a self-respecting body. 
It will bj remembered how they saved their rights to the municipal 
office building from ofllcial invasion. The officials, however, .have not 
forgotten their grudge. At any rate, some correspondence between 
Mr. Hopkins, Magistrate of Nuddea, now transferred, and the Com- 
missioners, which has b^en published, shows that Mr. Hopkins has 
fgilcd to behave with courtesy and temper towards these sturdy gentle- 
men. His rudeness,. however, has only recoiled upon himself, the 
Commissioners giving tit for iat. Upon a complaint by the Railway 
authorities, regarding delay in the remtfval of a corpse from near, thot 
Railway station, aMr. Hopkins passed the following order— “The 
Municipal Commissioners cannot be allowed to play with their duties 
in this important brai*:h of them. They should retain domes. This 
scandal could not then arise. If ^the Commissioners refuse to appoint 
officers to perform such functions, it professes themselves incompetent. 


The Sub-Divisional Officer should report the matter to me.” Whether the 
Commissioners at all deserved such rude treatment, will be made dear 
from^their own resolution (in better English too than Mr. HOPKINS’) 
“That they are of opinion that their present arrangements for removal 
of dead bodies and for other conservancy work are satisfactory. In 
the case in question the Conservancy Overseer is to be held respon- 
sible, He is warned to be more careful in future.” Under the circum- 
stances disclosed by this Resolution, the Commissioners are quite 
justified in the way they have treated the Magistrate’s order. How- 
cvermuch we may desire harmony, it should never be purchased at the 
cost of honor. Fortunately for Ranaghat, Mr. HOPKIIJS has gone to 
another district, and it is hoped their relations will be more cordial with 
Mr. Waller. • 


Mr. Smith, the Pfesidcncy Division Commissioner, now on tour, per- 
formed the ceremony of opening the tole founded by Srimati Annakali 
Debi, widow of the late Babu Annoda Prasad Roy of Cassimbazar, 
at her Cassimbazar residence. The institution will be maintained on 
a liberal scale of expenditure, and placed under eminent professors 
like Mahamahopadhyay Sriram Seromani, Pandit Kalibar and 
Pandit Ramnarayan, Vedantaragis. 

t 

The severe censure and the order of degradation so recently passed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on Mr. Stack, late District Superin- 
tendent of police of Rungpore, have been simply thrown away. At 
Mymensing where he has been transferred as Assistant Superintendent, 
he hasjust been convicted of assaulting a post-peon and fined. And 
this, be it remembered, 411 the face of the Government order which 
made his restoration to promotion subject to good reports about his 
conduct. 


Sensational accounts are published in the Indian Mirror what looks 
like a perfect reign of terrqr at Jamalporc in Mymensing. The 
proceedings of Mr. Glazier, Magistrate of Mymensing, and of the 
Sub-divisional officer of Jamalpore, in connection with theholdingof 
a mela by the people appear to be high-handed in the extreme. 
In the absence of a statement 'from the other side, it is not safe to 
place implicit reliance on the version given by the alleged sufferers, 
but a crop of litigation is likely to arise out of the incidents, and 
the facts are soon expected to be put before the public. 

There is another deadlock in prospect before the Howrah Municipality. 
As we had antjeipated at Dr. Pilchek’S election as Chairman, he has 
resigned. He pleads the absorbin^f nature of his professional duties 
But us these duties have not increased since his election, it was im- 
proper for him to accept the office at ail. The Government might 
well have anticipated the situation, and withheld its approval of the 
election. As it is, Howrah must pass through another electioneering 
struggle to the serious detriment of the administration, which from ail 
that one hears of defalcations in the treasury, ha# been far from efficient. 
This Slate of things ought to terminate at once. 

. . 

After all, there seems to be a legal difficulty in the way of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Westmacott as a Municipal Commissioner. The most 
desperate efforts appear to have been made on both *sides, on the one 
to procure his election, and on the other to prevent it. So far Mr. 
Wkstmacott’s chafices were fair. But legal opinions have been ob- 
tained from the Advocate-General, and others of the leading counsel 
who agree in holding that his election x^Tould be invalid under the 
law. Whether it is in consequence of this legal difficulty, or from any 
other cause, Mr. WESTM.\C0Tr at the last moment withdrew his can- 
didature, and as he was the only candidate, no election could lake 
place on the day appointed by Government. 


1 HE High Court has passed an ad interim order setting aside the 
decision of the Judge of Cuttack in regard to the appointment of a 
receiver for the property of the temple of Jagannath, and other 
arrangements for the conduct of the service of the god. The main 
question, as to the rights of the Government and the Rani to the ad- 
ministration of the temple endowments, remains, however, open, and 
that means another course of protracted and ruinously expensive 
litigation. The High Court is, with all its imperfections and faults, 
justly valued by the people. The present order will be hailed through- 
out the country. The Government ought now to give up its. raid into 
the temple. 
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family that he& been most grievously victimised 
through long months of a protracted criminal litigation 
set in motion acinst it by the combined agency of the 
police and judiciary in the district ! Just fancy for a 
moment the perilous position of this helpless Hindu 
family — against official Zid and Zoolm who ts not 
helpless ? — through all this long period of litigation, 
with the police, from the highest to the lowest, 
breathing vengeance, the Deputy Magistrate cowed 
down and demoralized by the official combina- 
tion, the District Magistrate apparently as much 
determined as the police ‘on its disgrace and destruc- 
tion — what anxiety, and suspense and distress and 
expense — what humiliation in the eyes of the tenantry, 
— what fears of the felon’s dooni, did it suffer, till, from 
very desperateness of situation, it at last made one 
supreme effort for self-deliverance ! 

There can be but one opinion as to the enormity of 
the conduct of the police officers. The Anglo-Indian 
press has, we think, accepted the decision of Sir Rivers 
Thompson in regard to Messrs. ShuttleWortii and 
Stack. As to Mr. Newbury, the mere circumstance 
of his length of service and its expiration should not 
have more weight than it is fairly entitled to. He 
had already applied for permission to resign, and this 
fact is expressly taken into account by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in awarding his penalty. Were it possible 
for us to believe that the Magistrate’s share in these 
protracted and ostentatious criminal proceedings 
against the bold refuser of official request, and the 
obnoxious processionist, w&S nothing more than his 
hurried order for a fresh prosecution — were it possible 
for us to believe or even conceive this, we would be 
the last person in the world to approve Mr. New- 
bery’s degradation. But, with the utmost stretch to 
our credulity and imagination, this is impossible. On 
the othcf hand, we see as anything that Babu Annoda 
PkA^AO had failed or neglected to make himself a 
persona grata to the district authorities. First, by 
evading express orders in connection with a street 
procession, and again by the hardihood of refusing to 
comply with a request for the loan of his elephant, 
he had come to appear in official eyes just the kind of 
spirited manhood that in natives is the most un- 
pardonable sin in the official creed. Annada Babu, 
and, in him, his kith and kin and retainers, nay even 
his pet deer, thus became the eyesore of officialdom, 
Mr. Newbery not excepted. Indeed, according to this 
theory, his respons^ibility would be the heaviest. The 
Statesman's suggestion as to the necessity of these Bri- 
tish officers in a remote mofussil station, surrounded by 
the native population, living close together like birds of 
a feather, and 'having the same council, whatever their 
differences in position, strengthen the theory. Mr. 
Newbery’s implication being thus establisljed, the 
severity of the punishment is only required for the 
discipline of the Service.* Such an example now and 
then has the most wholesome effect upon official 
vagaries. 

For once, in his five mortal years’ reign Sir Rivers 
has given a proof of his potential capacity for im- 
partiality and force. Such is our view, and we have 
given him praise with no stinted hand for it. But a 
strange' whisper comes to rob him of even this con- 
solation to reflect upon with satisfaction in his retire- 
ment. ^ It is said that the unflinching character of the 
Bengal Resolution on the subject, is due to the inter- 
ference of the Viceroy. Sir Rivers appeared to us 
as a kind of moral Single-speech Hamilton. Unfor- 
tunate man, he is not to be allowed the very limited 
glory of a monster of justice for the nonce. 


THE INDIAN. DA/L V NEWS AGAINST LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

That the editor of the Indian Daily News^ who fought the battle of 
Local Self-Government before it, had acquired the dignity of an offi- 
cial “ fad,” who humbled the pitde of the great Municipal Autocrat 
Stuart Hogg, who took the chair at our great popular demonstration 
in Beadon Street in 1875 which, against the combined opposition of 
Government and the legislature, the Europdhns, official and non-official, 
^the British Indian Association, and the Corporation of Calcutta, won 
for the metropolis an elective municipaliy tempered by a minimum 
of official nomination, that the same James Wilson should now turn 
round and play into the hands of the enemies of popular control over 
local taxes and local expenditure for local works, should ridicule the 
rude essayings of the people in the management of their Pedlingtonian • 
concerns, is matter of no small surprise. Wonders will never cease, how- 
ever, as the English say, and, under ordinary circumstances, we would 
be ready to gape at the phenomenon and derivp what pleasure there 
might be from it. But here it is not a wonder pure and simple, biJt B 
misfortune likewise. It is not only a case of altered faith, but almost 
of hostility to the objects of the journalist’s solicitude. He ha*s not 
only thrown his old colleagues overboard, but is showing ^em up. 
Not the ghost of a chance is missed for discrediting the people’s 
harmless pursuit of humble independence in the matter of theirMrains 
and streets and the means for making them and keeping them clean. 

We have no disposition to be uncandid. ^ We are quite^ alive to the 
imperfections of our own 'counti'ymen and to the shortcomings of , the 
municipalities. Our complaint is that far too much is made of them. 
Above all, there is an obvious absence of discrimination in the criticism 
—an absence which seems to show animus. Not only is every little cir- 
cumstance that makes for municipal mismanagement treasured up^ but 
every case is wildly accepted as demonstration of the people’s incom- 
petence to manage their pettiest concerns. Nay, every partisan allega- 
tion — every vague rumour is seized upon with blind avi(fity for the pur- 
pose of swelling the cumulative proof of inherent national incapacity. ^ 
The last exhibition occurs in a recent opening article in the leading 
columns. The writer travels out of British India to strengthen his 
suggestion that municipal institutions are a failure among the Indian 
people. He writes 

Even from the classic regions of Chandernagore, we hear of Muni-, 
cipal scandals, though, “ somehow, they manage things better ih 
France,” Sterne said. But we have nothing to do with Chandeimagore, 
though we may record that a distinguished officer of the Republic has 
become so unpopular that it is said a few days ago an effigy of him was 
made, and placed in the Municipal Office, decorated with various 
mottos or inscriptions, as “ License-tax,” “House-tax,” “ Beaver’s Help,” 
&c. The effigy was set on fire, but only tl\e leg was burnt. The per- 
petrator of this outrage on the French nation has not beon discovered, 
though the police have sought to trace him. What is it that seems to 
reduce Municipal government to a farce in India ? 

In the furore of his philippic, the writer blunders in his literature. 
Misquotation is, no doubt, much too prevalent even among respectable 
writers. Still we were scarcely prepared to see so good a sted,^ of * 
English classics as the editor of the Indian Daily News^ offer such a 
travesty of a well-known sentence at the opening of the Sentimental 
fourtiey, while professing to give the author’s ifsissima verba, “ Some- 
how,” indeed I The editor’s literary instinct ought to have saved him 
from such a gross slip. And the word “thinj^” ought to have 
struck him as more akin to the colloquialism of our day than to any- 
, thing classical ! How unSterne-like it sounds 1 If wq may depend* 
on our memory, “‘They order it better in France,’” said— wrote 
Sterne, in his characteristic way of introducing the story of his Con- 
tinental tour. ' But let that pass. 

The substance is no better than the setting. The Chanderna- 
gore story forms an episode in the anti-municipal qpic, but it has 
no consistency, nor even coherency. Our contemporary confesses 
that “ we have nothing to do with Chandernagore,” but all the 
same it does not hesitate to injure the reputation of a leading citizen 
of the French Settlement, by giving currency to a, foolish scandal about 
him. It takes for granted the unpopularity of him whom it calls, 
loosely enough, “ a distinguished officer of the Republic,” and goes on * 
to state by way of proof that an effigy of him was* made and placed in 
'the municipal office, decorated nith various mottoes, &c. A little 
reflection would have told the * writer how trumpery the whole 
effigy business was, and how he was playing into 2^e hands of a 
wretched set who were wincing under the firm administration of 
their Mayor. Here, on the Newl own showing,* is no real effigy 
business at all, such as the thing .is understood in the worUL 
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There was no burning, to begin with, but an effigy was “placed 
in the Municipal Office I ” One would suppose that the representa- 
tives of the commune in meeting assembled formally voted this 
statue to their Mayor. Our neighbours do many queer things, 
but that would have been unprecejldntcd even for them. We are 
then suddenly told that “ the leffigy was set on fire.” What I in the 
office of the Municipality } And by the members of the board ? That 
is too great an absurdity t(^ attribute to those frog-eating French or 
their “ niggers.” It is strange that these obvious inquiries did not 
suggest themselves to a seasoned publicist. But there is no end t<f 
the difficulties of our contcin[lorary’s brief stiitement. “ The effigy was 
set on fire, but only the leg was burnt.” Arc the Chandernagorians 
a one-legged race ? The Mayor, if we may believe so much of our 
senses as are left by this strange treatment of a municipal squabble, 
sports two legs. And why was only the leg burnt ? Was there a failure 
of combustible power ? Or, was the leg only burnt on purpose ? If the 
effigy would not burn, the physical resources of these parochial 
re§purces of these parttchial satirists were evidently at par with their 
moral : their wit fell short of their malice. If, however, they chose to 
lick gff their Mayor’s nether limb only, what is the rationale of their 
taste ? Were they afraid to eat up a whole Brahman even in effigy, from 
the sani^ind of compunction that deters Hindu ladies from eating the 
head qf a fish? It would have been brave and above board, at any 
rate, if these opponents of the Mayor had attempted to eat up even his 
Worship’s leg with notice to that servant of the public. But the next 
sentence dashes to the groufid tliat suggestiop. It was as poor and 
sh<faking a business as ever disgraced any country. It reminds one of 
the origin of the word pasquinade and carries us far back to the days 
of ecclesiastical despotism in Rome. 'Fhese public spirited citizens of 
Chandernagore who hate their Mayor, have had a safe fling at him 
from the dark, without having the courage to come forward to meet 
him. They arc not to be found for all the search made for them. 
They left their in the municipal office. We learn that they left 
the effigy at dead of night in front of the door of the office. They 
were more anxious to save their carcases than to serve their cause. 
And it is these poor fellows whose mouthpiece our veteran of the /. D. 
N. has constituted himself! His clients’ sense is equal to their 
courage and public spirit. The inscriptions on their handiwork prove 
that. “ Beaver’s Help” is a long story, but the insinuation conveyed 
m groundless, as we can say from an inspection of official papers. But 
the Lioense Tax and the House Tax which are charged against the 
Mayor, are obviously measures beyond Mayoral or municipal jurisdic- 
tion. The /. O. N. ought to be sufficiently “ posted up ” in the events 
of the day to know that the outcry ag.iinst these fiscal regulations is 
not local but prevades all French India at this moment. They are 
measures of the French Babu Bran Kristo Chowdhrv 

has had nothirg to do with them. No, he has had— this much to do 
with them, that he lately went all the way to I’ondicherry to procure a 
relaxation of the newly imposed burdens. 

What pariiculafly proves the attitude of which we are complaining 
in our contemporary, is that it suppresses answers and explanations. 
This is a vice from which the /. p. M. of all p.ipcii> in India had been 

. free. We have ourselves, on more than one or casion, been under obli- 
gafion to our contemporary in this respect. Wh.it c.in be the matter 
with it now ? Is the Father aging ? We think we show our proper loyal- 
ty by following his former practice. In another column, will be found 
a letter which, though duly authenticated, he has refused to publish. * 

. LET'fKRS TO"tHE EDITOR. 

MOORSHKDAIi.M). 

* ^ The i^ih March iSSy, * 

It is given out that Sir Alikiidr Hosbcin Ali Mirza Nawab 

Bahadoor of Moorslicdabad, K. C. I. K., within a day or two 
will start for Calcutta and, after the completion of a weeks’ sojourn 
there, set out direct for Mossouri for a cjiangc of air, where he 
will likely pass the whole of tire summer season. I hope the salu- 
brious and genial climate of the hills will do him the expected good 
and that he will return much improved. The citizens of Moor- 
shedabad arc much indel)icd to him for specially the voble acts of 
beneficence and public utility, which he has, of late, done in honor 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. There is a rumour that the Nawab, on 
his return from his journey for health, will undertake some pother 
works of utility. For instance, he is said to contemplate to send up 

• an intelligent boy to England for legal education, to enajilc him to 
^■omc out as a barrister and practise in our city courts. Our popular 
Prince Iskundcr Ali Wwya alias Sultan Sahib Bahadoor left this the, 
other day fof Calcutta, where he 4 ias taken up his quartors at tjic 
Great Eastern Jl,Iotcl. His stay, I believe, will not ba a long one, 
the management of his noble mother’s affairs requiring his attendance 
here. He js considered one of the most obedient and dutiful sons 
of his parent. T^ic .enlightened Prince has also, with his usual 
warm interest in the advanccipcnt of education, sent orders toMcssrs, 


Hamilton & Co. for 3 gold and silver medals, for^the best boys qf th< 
local school. He has also subscribed Rs. 50 annually to the Union 
Kutubporc Club, which has recently been established by the exer- 
tions of the energetic Head Maulavi of the Government High 
School, one of the objects of which is to render material help to 
the Mahomedan boys to get up their class lessons at night. It is 
also gratifying to observe that this club intends, besides the secular 
education, to impart religious instruction in the morning for an hour 
and a half. For the rest, the Club is intended to promote social 
intercourse and friendly feelings and the exchange of mutifal views, 
among the residents of the Kutubporc quarter of, the city. The 
classes of the Club arc under honorary teacher^ selected with dis- 
crimination. The Mahomedan pupils of the regular schools who 
attend them and their guardians who cannot employ private tutors 
for them, highly appreciate the boon and arc grateful to the Maulvi 
in whom the Club originated. 

The 8ih teacher of the Nawab’s High Scfhool having gone to 
Assam on an increase, it isdsuggested that a Mahomedan might be* 
put in his place. The Mahomedan boys in the lower classes feel 
the want of Urdu explanation of their class lessons very much, and 
this deficiency can not be remedied but by the appointment ol a 
Mahomedan teacher. Owing to absence of this provision in the 
Schools of Bengal, the Mahomedan boys arc found so backward 
in their English studies. Boys and guardians alike will be very 
thankful to the Inspector of the Presidency Division for adopting 
the suggestion. The hostel arrangements for the Mahomedan boys 
in the same institution have improved now, under the supervision 
of the head of the Oriental Staff. • He is a man of taste as will 
appear from the circumstance of the District Magistrate’s noticing 
the weather cock placed in front of the top of the building 
hitherto situated in an obscure place, and the “compound ” laid out 
in the English style, and expressing himself much pleased with his 
mode of living. 

We had heavy showers of rilin last night accompanied by high 
wind and storm which made the temperature a little cooler. The 
mangoc crops, which Vcrc promising abundantly, are badly damaged. 
The storm has mgdc much damage and the rain, I fear, will be in- 
jurious to the chaitali crops. 1 am |iven to understand by the super- 
intendents of the different gardens, belonging to the members of 
the Nizamut Family, that grafts, gootics and small branches of trees 
have been severed. 

The river is rapidly going down. In the Bazar here coarse rice 
is selling at the rate of 24 spers per Re. i and vegetables arc available 
much at the cheapest price. General health of the city is good. 

• A. Ali. 


THE ARNIGADH ZEMINDARS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — The Statesman informs* us that Lord Stanley has made a 
motion on the Arnigadh Case in the House of Lords, calling upon 
the Secretary of State for India for an explanation how [it was that 
Govcrnmen,t took from the Arnigadh Zemindars an estate valued at 
rupees 22,00o, for rupees 5,700 qf' which they paid rupees 3,300 to 
the Mohunt, who only had a chief or Zemindaree perpetual lease 
of Rs. 5 ofi the estate. 

All honor to Captain Ilcarscy who has brought this case ol in 
justice to such an issue single-handed. We all know he is a pooi 
man, but what has he personally endured in this case — unjust trial 
on a false charge at the High Court, Allahabad, at the instigation 
and connivance ol the Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to gross 
insult and defamation by Sir Alfred Lyall. ^Notwithstanding all this. 
Captain Hearsey unhesitatingly and unswtyvingly plodded on in his 
arduous, nay Hcrdilean, labors to* obtain* justice for an oppressed 
native family against the most powerful officials in the country. 
Captain Ilcarscy has on two or three occasions tried to rouse the 
sympathies of wealthy natives to give assistance iif this case, so as to 
enable these Zemindars of Arnigadh to sue the Mohunt and like- 
wise the Govcriiifient of India for their illegal action. 

But hk appeals have fallen flat. The wealthy natives prefer 
spending their money on subscriptions got up by officials, in hopes 
they may get some of those magic •letters C. S. I., or C. I. E., &c., 
tagged on to their names ; or if they are Rajahs or Maharajas, 
then for an additional gun or two. Even the National Association 
which at first gave him hopes, never realized his expectations in the 
very slightest. The rich and influential in India have yet a lesson to 
learn, that if they wish for Ircedom and justice, they must be pre- 
pared to pay for it. • 

Without assistance from any quarter. Captain Hearsey has steadily 
and sturdily kept up this unequal combat for the last ^wo years. 
Has India no nobleman or gentleman, who can or will come forward 
to help him to fight the good fight, not for his own personal profit or 
advantage, but that of the whole country? Perhaps this ^generation 
will never know, nor understand, nor properly value the immense 
service done by Captain Andrew Hearsey in cleansing the Courts of 
Justice of foul and abusive language on the part of the presiding ' 
officer, which was as often the rule as the exception. If in this test 

♦ We loo gave the information about the same time as our daily 
contemporary.—ED. /i. jR. 
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T he bees are an irreverent fraternity. A swarm of them had selected ’ 
the ceiling of the Supreme Court house at Colombo for the location 
of their hive, and one of these days they oflered .serious interruption to 
the business of the court by their noisy demonstration, some of them 
even getting into the bonnets of the Judges themselves. The law of 
contempt had apparently no terrors for them. Nothing could prevent 
these unerring little workers feeling contempt for the painful efforts 
of these inapt strangers, without the necessary knowledge, or native 
instinct, to accomplish a hopeless^elf-iiiposcd task. • 

The storm and rain in Calcutta last week appear to have extended over 
a wide circuit of the country, and raged with far greater fury in 
northern India. At Mussooice, there was a severe thunderstorm attend- 
ed with heavy fall of hail. At Darjecirng, snow was kneedeep at 
places. • 

The Viceroy having rather early left the capital, Sir Steuart Bavlev, 
who on his return from Europe found His Excellency gone, would have 
taken charge of the Government of Bengal, without the advantage 
of a preliminary conference with his Chief. Lord DUFFERIN, however, 
in his hurried flight from Calcutta or in the absorption of sport in 
Durbhunga, did not forget any part df his duties or the claims of this 
great Province. Accordingly, we find him inviting his Lieutenant elect 
to meet him at the G unduck Bridge. 


The Viceroy in the presence of Sir Steuart Bayley, the Maharajah 
of Durbhunga, and the district officials, opened the bridge over the | 
Gunduckon ^oth March. In asking Lord Dufferin to perform the cere- | 
mony, Mr. Horace Bell, %he Engincer in-Chief of the work, gave 
a short account of the bridge, and referred to the advantages which 
would be derived from it. Sir Steuart Bayley and the Viceroy 
expressed their /liersonal congratulations on being associated in 
a work of this kind. The former regretted the absence of Sir 
Rivers Thompson who had two years ago laid the foundation stone 
of the bridge.* As uniting two systems of railway and at the same 
time obviating the inconvenience* and also danger of crossing the 
Gunduck, the bridge would afford valuable facilities to the commerce 
of the country. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

Sir Rivers and Lady Thompson and family left Calcutta on the 
afternoon of Sunday last for England. The party embarked at Prinsep’s 
Ghat in the Port Commissioners’ steamer Buckland to join the Khedive 
which lay off Fisherman’s Point below* Diamond Harbour on account 
of the state of the tide. About a hundred ladies and gentlemen were 
present to bid farewell to Sir Rivers Thompson and his family. Sir 
Rivers realized too plainly that his day was gone. The arrangements 
, at the Ghat were almost insulting. It was apparently nobody’s busi- 
ness to see the place even dusted. Sir Rivers was evidently affected, 
and hid his emotions under his hat. 


In the absence of a popular demonstration in favor of the late Lieu- 
teoant-Govesior, it will be some consolation to Sir Rivers Thompson 


and his friends that the memorial Committee are able t^vreport as 

follows : — * 

• 

‘‘The total subscriptions to the Rivers Thompson memorial •are not 
far short of Rs. 26,000. Signatures to the address prepared by the 
I Committee have been received from Calcutta, Maldah, Dacca, Sylhet, 
Oolcrpaiah, Patna, Chittagl^ng, Bui(Jwan, Arrah, Mozufferpore, Tir- 
hoor, Western Dooars, Jamalpore, Banktpore, I’lirncafi, Bhagulpore, 
Mooibhedabad, Hooghly, Raneegunge, Berhampore, Gya, and Itaza- 
I ribagh.” 

*** 

The Viceroy arrived at Dehra on the afternoon of last Sunday. 

# • 

On the occurrence of the late insurrection at Silistria and Riistchuk, 
Russia, it is said, sounded France if she would take^ any action, pre- 
sumably against Germany, if Russia occupied Bulgaria, and that 

France having returned a negative reply, Russia gave up the idea. 

• 

• • 

The American supporters of Mr. Parnkt.t. have asked him to have 
nothing to do with any Round Table compromise, but to organise a 
more spirited campaign. 

• • 

• # 

It is reported that numerous bands of Nihilists, in a completes state of 
equipment, are lying hidden in St. Petersburg, ready for the word of 
command from the Nihilist Executive Committee to begin operations. 
The organization is not confined to the capital, but is spread over the 
length and breadth of the Empire. We believe the c^iief promoters 

and wire-pullers of these secret societies live outside. 

# 

* • • 

France is impatient about the Egyptian question. She wants to treat 
w'ith England regarding Egypt and the Suez Canal immediately, but 
England is putting off a conference pending Sir Drum.mO.nd Vv 
negotiations. 

♦ 

• • 

I Germany is said to have suggested a European congress to be sum- 
I inoned by the Pope for the solution of the Ei^jlern and Egyptian 
questions, when Prince Bismarck will propose a disarmament. 

* 

# ♦ • 

•I 1' is reported that a scheme for the government of Ireland without 
saciificing the integrity of the Empire, has been prepared by two le.id- 
ing politicians,, which meets with the approval of the (^uccii and Minis- 
try, and IS likely to please the Unionists and Conservatives. 

* * 

In reply to a question, Sir James Fekfusson said that the negotia- 
tions of Sir Drummond Wolff pioinised a favorable result and thaj 
great advantages were expected to accrue from the Convention. He 
also hinted that the Mission would terminate soon. 

In the debate on the Crimes Bill, a motion for its rejection was made ' 
by Sir B. S\muelson, the Liberal member for North 0 ,ffordshire, on, 
the ground that it would aggravate the crisis in Ireland and endanger 
the Unio9. • 

* i ♦ » 

% « 

The first application of the new Cloture rule produced an explosion 
in the House of Commons. The discussion of Mr. f^ARNELL’s amend- 
ment, that the House should go into committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the state of Ireland, having already proceeded long and been 
animated enough, and the Parnellitee seeming to be determined to drag 
on the debate, Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Treasury and 
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Leader of the House, moved the Cloture which w»as adopted by 361 
against 253 votes. Upon this, Mr. (iL^VDSTONE with the whole of the 
Radicals and P.'irnelhies left the House in a "body. The Crimes Bill 
was then read a first time Without any opposition. 

* 

Reuter says that Sir AR'i hur Peel, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, has been advised by his medical advisers to take rest. 
The prolonged and sioimy sittings of Parliament of late have seri- 
ously told upon his health. 

• * • 

eVr the Colonial Conference at London which was opened on the 4th 
instant, 1 -ord Salisuuky said that the defence of the Empire was of 
common intciest to England and the Coloni(?s, and that in view of the 
increasing desire on tlic part of the European .States to acquire Colo- 
nial l^os'-cssions, it lieliovcd the Colonies of England to take a Ciir 
share in the mutual defence by furnishing men as well as means. 

Reuter that the Radicals are organizing anti-Coercion demon- 
strations on an extensive scale, and notably one at Hyde Park which, 
was to \yt held on the isl instant. 

* • 

Snc.li r shocki^('f earthquake^vvcie felt at Aden for four days together 
comtjicncing from the 2nd instant, not attended, however, with any 
damage. 


We uanslate the following interesting notice from the Paris letter of 
Le Petit tSen^ah 

In middle of February last, the Pope of Rome received Mgr. Azarian 
the Patriarch of Armenia, who was the envoy sent by the Sultan of 
Turkey. The ceremony of the reception was a solemn spectacle, which 
took place in the Throne-room of the Vatican. The Swiss soldiers of 
His Holiness formed the guard of honour and the Cardinals and Bishops 
4)rcsent at Rome as well as the Turkish students assistec[ at that cere- 
mony. The Holy Father wore a magnificent stole — an offering by the 
Patriarch in the name of the Armenian Catholics. The Patriarch, who 
was dressed in an imposing oriental costume, read a discourse to which 
the IVipe replied in eloquent terms. Tlfc successor of Peter then took 
the autograph from the representative of Mohamet bi*ought by Mgr. 
Azarain and put on his finger the precious ring which Abdul Hamid 
had sent to him. * 

Leo XI 11 . thanked the Patriarch for the kind words which he spoke 
to him in the nam« of the Sultan and testified how he appreciated the 
liberty which is accorded to the Catholics in the Ottoman Empire. The 
meeting lasted about an hour and in retiring to their own apartments, 
the Pope sent to the Cardinals and the prelates the brevets and decora- 
tions which the Patriarch had brought. 

The Great Burman leader, Buddha Yaza, who is now firmly secured 
with hand-cuffs and leg-irons in the quarter-guard at M ingin, is des- 
cribed as a most evil-looking man, of about 23 years, with a wen, of 
the size of a hen’s egg between his eyes, and a deformed web-fingered 
hand. His downfall is expected to have great effect as the Burmans 
regard him as a religious prodigy. 

The report of Boil Showay’s death has not yet been confirmed. 


The Russian Government h.is decided to push on the construction of 
its Central Asi;in Railways to Bokhara, Samarcand and Tashkend, and 
alsoordeied for another line to run from Orenburg on the Ur.al River 
by the north of the sea of .Aral to Taskkend. This will secure unintcr- 
rupled communication between the Russian posts on the Chinese and 
’• Indian frontiers and all parts of Russia in Europe. 

• • 

The following is an extract from the speech from the Throne on the 
occasion of the opening of the present German Parliament : — 

“ I am charged by His Majesty the Emperor to express his satisfac- 
^n at the benevolent interests which the Pope evinces for the German 
Ean^ire and for its internal peace. 

The foreign policy of the Emperor lends continually to maintain 
peace with the neighbouring Powers. 

Parliament can back, in the most effective manner, that pacific policy, 
in adopting with promptitude, earnestness and unanimity the prospects 
of the law, having for its object the immediate and durable augmenta- 
tion of the defensive forces of the Empire. 

If Parliamewt shows witnout hesitation, without division, by a un- 
animous vole that the German nation is resolved to employ, now and 
always, the absolute totality of its forces completely armed to repel 
all aggressions against our frontiers, it will strengthen considerably by 
its very resolutions and before they are put in execution, the gaurantccs 
on which depends the maintenance of peace, and will dispel the 
doul^U-^'.Vhich have been inspired by the debates in the last Parliament 
<f(incerning the projects of the law relating to the augmentation of our 
aimy. 

'riie Emperor is convinced that the present Parliament will furnish 
by its derisions a sure liasis for the national policy of the confederate 
(kivcinments, and puls in that conviction the .assurance that God will 
bless 4 ha efforts width it makes for the maintenance of peace and 
secuniyof (jcrmaitf.” 

• On Friday the 25th February last, Paris was adorned with a new 
statue, th.it of i.otMS Br.ANC, which was inaugurated in Mongc, in the 
centre of the (juarter to which he has. imparted a notable part of his 
popul.'irity. 'flic statue, the work of M. DKI.HOMMiiH represents the 
historian in a sitting posture, holding in his ‘left hand a volume on 
which arc cngi^ived these four words ; Histoire de dix aus. On the 
pedestal is written ; Louis Blanc, i8ir-iS82. The discourses that wcie 
.pronounced on the occasion of the unveiling of the st.'^ue, will add 
nothing t(j the memory of Louis Blanc, a name which is already 
widely known ihioujjhout the civilized world, , 

* M. K \m.K, the appointed chief of the French party of the protestation 
c. against the (-erman occupation, has been elected Deputy for 
StiasboLirg.^ The gentleman wh^ was at Nice, on learning his rp- 
clcction to tlic Reichstag, sent^o the electors of Strasbourg^ the 
following telegram : - '* • 

“ 1’hanks, brave people I whom neither menaces nor terror could move 
in their conscicnok'.” 

• • « 

M. Antoine, a member of the Reichstag for Metz, has been expelled 
by the German Government froin Alsace on account of his French 


But it is generally believed, particularly as nothing has been heard of 
him lately. The leadej- of VVoonthoo has kept all his promises. The 
balance of his tribute has been paid. 

• /l 

A Bhamo telegram reports that a cyclone burst on that frontier on 
the even'ng of 4th April, blojving down half the native houses and 
demolishing one of the largest barracks. Two Shans and a Chinaman 
were killed and a number of other natives wounded by falling trees 

and houses. No Europeans were injured. 

• • 

• • 

There have been several shiftings and shufflings in the Italian Min- 
istry. Count Rouelant has resigned. 

• • 

The Colonial and Indian E.xh,ibilion, after meeting all expenses and 
paying the Exhibition staff a bonus of 25 per cent of their salaries, 
leaves a profit balance of /^8,ooo. 

t% 

The Chinese Government has removed its prohibition on the export of 
iron and steel by sea. 

* 

• • 

The recent earthquake in Southern Europe appears to have been 
attended with some curious phenomena. It is said that a strange 
p.iralysis overlook the cattle an hour befor^ the earthquake actually 
buijil. During its continuance, a column of steam arose from the town 
of Diano Marina, a*nd ajet of \vate» rose fr^Iin the sea. 

* 

# * 

A GENii.EMAN from Nice gives the following description of the scene 
that look place at that town on the occurrence of the recent earthquake 
in Italy ^ 

“ It wac about 6 o’clock in the morning that the first shock was felt. 
Soon the walls of houses began to crack, so that plasters 'from ceilings 
fell piofiisely. In the twinkling of j^n eye, the streets of the city pre- 
sented an indescribable spectacle. A great multitude of persons in 
chemises m the most indescribable costumes, came out there running, 
crying and lamenting for their lives. There were old women and 
English misses hardly dressed as well as infants scarcely awakened. 
Whem the first panic was over, the affrighted multitude sought for 
pl.ares for shelter, not daring to enter the houses. The hackney 
carriages, boats and the baths on the seashore were turned into chambers 
wheie the unfortunate people took their shelter. Such was the demand 
for the baths, that some of them fetched 200 francs to their owners. 
Many ran to the railway, and al^out 10,000 persons took ihje train that 
day. At Cannes, Marseilles, Grenoble and Layon, the same shock was 
felt, but there was there little or no havoc. A second shock w'as felt 
at 8 o’clock and a third in the following night. At Grasse, an old tower 
fell destroying 3 houses and a certain number of persons. ♦ * * * 
The Prince of Wales, who was at Nice at the moment of the earth- 
quake, did not descend into the gardens of the house but remained in^ 
his bed. Happily no accident happened to him,” 

# * 

I* ♦ # , 

zVn important Railway Conference attended by representatives of the 
East Indian Railway, the Indian Midland Railway and the Oudh and 
Ruhilkund line was held at Allahabad to settle the details of the 


leanings. 


junction of the lines at Cawnpore. 
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The recommendation of the Finance Committee that a portion of tlje 
Original Jurisdiction of the Madras High Court should be mad® over 
to the Small Cause Court and the necessity of appointing an additional 
Judge thereby avoided, does not meet with the acceptance of the Judges 
of the High Court. At Bombay the High Court Judges had no work 
for^hQ last two weeks, all the arrears being disposed of in consec^uence 
of the appointment of an additional Judge. Most of our High Courts 
arc overfull of Judges. As in some of the native states, there are 
more Kazis than cases. Here is a field for substantial economy, if 
Government is in earnest. • 

• • 

The Sydney Mail %rrites : — 

“A mirage of cxtrordinary clearness was seen from the deck of the 
Britsh India Company’s steamer Sirsa during her recent voyage from 
Calcutta to Sydney. When the Sirsa was within 115 miles of Adelaide, 
the city of Adelaide presented itself in the sky, and so distinctly that all 
the churches and houses were plainly visible ; the surf breaking on the 
shore was also very noticeable. A ship in mid ocean was also seen ; 
her actual motion could be discerned with the greatest of ease, and 
strange to relate the Chingtu passed this very vessel a few hours after* 
wards. It was unanimously agreed that the sight was one of magni- 
ficence, and it has been indelibly pressd upon the memories of all who 
saw it.” 

• • 

• « 

The native assistants of the mercantile firms in Calcutta held a 
meeting on Saturday last at the Dalhousie Institute, under the presi- 
dency of Babu Bkharilal Sandel, for the purpose of considering 
the desirability of establishing a Provident Fund for their benefit 
in time of need or for the benefit of their surviving relations 
after their death. Such a movement can only succeed with the co- 
operation of the heads of those firms, which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be denied. • • ’ 


Sir Steuart Bayley will unveil the statue of Sir A.shlky Eden on 
Friday the isth instant. 

# # * 

Mr. W. B. WoodGATE, the famous oarsman, says that the average 
boy of sixteen in 1887 weighs seven pounds more than the boy of 1857, 
and attributes the supetiority to better feeding. 

♦ 

« * 

At the late B. L. Examination of the Calcutta University, the Metro- 
politan Institution of Pundit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagur has 
turned out 84 successful candidates against 68 from all the remaining 
nine colleges which competed. N^xt to the Metropolitan, the City 
College passed 23 and the Ripon College 16. The Presidency College 
Law Department has been abolished. Yet it shows one successful 
candidate, who had probably completed his law studies in that College 
some years ago. 


Lieutenant OGTLViE,*a Commissariat official at Rawal Pindi, met 
with his ddhth under extr^erncly sad and painful circumstances. He 
with his recently married >XMfe was* driving in the park when his dog 
got entangled in the weeds of a pond. He went to the rescue of the 
dog, but got so, involved in the weeds that he was drowned. His 
young wife was a helpless spectator of the catastrophe. 

Energetic efforts are being made by the landholders and merchants 
of Amarcote to prevail on the authorities to sanction the construction 
of 240 miles of railway connecting Pali on the Rajputana line with 
Hyderabad in Sind via Amarcote. 

if. 

# # 

The foundation-stone of the Dacca Medical School building was laid 
this week by Mr. Lakminie, Commissioner of the Division. 

SiR jOHff Pope Hennessy was to have left Mauritius on the i6th 

March under peremptory orders of tlie Colonial Office. 

■ # 

* * 

A Colombo telegram reports that the pearl fishery commenced on 3rd 
April, resulted in a capture of 1,200,000 oysters that day, each realiz- 
ing at auction from Rs. 15 to Ks. 20 per 1,000. 

.« • 

9au.-wmm ^ • • 

Mr. H. B. H. Turner of Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company, 
is elected President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in the place 
of Mr. Cruikshank, gone home. 


We republish the following news for what it may be worth 

** * A well-informed correspondent ’ writes to the Lahore paper that 
reliable news from Cabul describes the Ameer as seriously alarmed at 
the coalition formed against him by the most powerhil and warlike 
clans of the great Ghilzai tribe, who muster strong in Northern Afghan- 
istan. The Ameer, he says, has applied to rhe Government of India 
for help and advice, which, he has been told in reply, is contingent on 
the orders of the Home Government. The popular feeling against the 
Ameer in Afghanistan is very strong, and the fanatical element against 
him is practically rampant, and successful in stirring up popular hatred 
and keeping alive the belief that he ha^ secretly sold his country and 
people to the British Government, and has privately consented to the 
construction of a railway to Candahar, in order to facilitate the advance 
tf British troops into Afghanistan. The Ameer, our correspondent fur- 
ther states, congratulates himself upon his wisdom and forctlioughl in 
securing the bulk of his treasure at Kyzabad, the capital of Badakshah 
in Afghan-Turkistan, to which place he is fully resolved to retire in the 
event of serious reverse aAd disaster, of which he is apprehensive. And 
as there is no one left to succeed him, excepting Sirdar Ayoob Khan, 
his cousin, who is now a refugee in Persia, imapt serious trouble and 
confusion should not be unexpected in Afghanistan.” 

That is evidently an alarmist’s news. 

• • 

• • 

j One Soshe Bhusan Coondoo, maternal unclc-in-lau of B.abu 
'p Haragopal Coondoo Chowdry, of the well-known Moh’ari Coondoo 
family, stands charged with seven others as abettors witl> having 
borrowed Rs. 15,000 from a Zemindar named Babu Gorind Chundkr 
Roy, by passing himself as ‘Baboo Haragopal, and mortgaging a por- 
tion of the Coondoo Zemindury. The case is under trial by the 
Hon’ble Syed Amir Hossein, of the Calcutta Police Court. 

• • 

A Committee appointed by the New York Legislature, to examine 
into the most expeditious method of inflicting the penally of death in 
cases of murder, have recommended the substitution of the electric 
battery for hanging. The battery should be so heavily charged as to 
produce instant death, which would be entirely painl(?ss while it would 
be less barbarous and offensive in its outward aspects. 

The Mohunt of Ramputti in the Madhubani district being away from 
home, his house was entered by a gang of 40 to 50 robbers and pro- 
perty to the value of Rs. 52,000 carried. Some of the robbers, however 
have been arrested, and a small portion of the property recovered. 

* * 

A telegram from Bombay reported the arrest of Maharaja *Pertab 
Sing, brother of the reigning Maharaja of Jodhpore— at Bombay 
rouie to Europe. A subsequent telegram essays to remove the im- 
pression. What took place was that when he was present at the un- 
veiling of Sir Richard Temple’s statue, Ae order of |ittachment was 
shown him by the Sheriffs officer, but the amount of the Delhi Bank’s 

claim was soon afterwards paid to the solicitors. ^ 

* 

• • 

Sir .Salar Jung is reported to be seriously indisposed and proposes 
making a trip to Ceylon. From the first, he seemed to ho. s. — 

from fatty degeneration. What a contrast between Jung 1 and JUNG 
II, physically as well as morally ! Yet the illustrious deceased could 
not have got by heart a speech of an hour’s length and delivered it 
without a hitch. Indeed, there is unqucstional:)l^e intelligence, beam- 
ing in the eyes peering over the stuffed checks ol ^he young Vizier. 

( 

The Indian Spectator says that at a meeting held at Mr. P. M. Meh- 
T.Vs house for the purpose of commemorating the unofficial services 
of Sir W. Wi^DDERBURN, Rs. 6,000 was subscribed on the spot and 
that it was likely that llie sum had been already quadrupled in and out 
of Bombay. “It needs,” says our contemporary “little more than clerical 
labor to swell the list —in the case of a friend who lul given freely of 
his time and his substance for the geneial good.” If we understand 
the meaning of the Spectator^ the movement in honor of Sir W. We»- 
DKRBURN will not suffer from want of funds. We rejoice in the 
fact as an indication *of the growing capacity ill our countrymen to 
appreciate true worth and recognise it suitably. 

Holloways Ointment and Diseases of the. Bowels. — Aremedj^ 

which has been tested and proved in a thousand different ways, capable 
of eradicating poisonous taints fro™ ulcers and healing thpm up, merits 
a»lrial of its capacity for extracting the internal corruptions from the 
bowels. On rubbing Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly (Ri the abdomen, 
a rash appears, and as it thickens the aivine irritability subsides. Acting 
as a derivativey this unguent draws to the surface, releases the tender 
intestines from all acrid matter, and prevents inllaiftmation, dysentery, 
and piles, for which blistering was the old-fashioned, though successful 
treatment, now from its painfulness falldn into disuse, the discovery of 
this Ointment having proclaimed a remedy possessing equally 
derivative^ yet perfectly painless, powers. 
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(Etiitorkl llotcjs. 

• . 

* * 

rpHE Report of the second meeting of the Indian Congress, held in 
A Calcutta, is a very fulf account of the proceedings of its several 
sittings. The speeches have been reported at length. The list of dele- 
gates which had been separately issued shortly after the close of the 
Congress, has judiciously been incorporated and the opinions of the 
press upon the movement have also been reprinted. The report is a 
handsome looking volume, neatly got up, and altogether a valuable 
addition to Indian political literature. The prefatory essay whiclf 
introduces the historical narrative of the Congress is, we believe, 
written by Mi. A. 0 . Hume, whose labors in connection with the publi- 
cation Inavc been most arduous. We regret to hear Mr. HUMK has 
lately been very ill, no d|^ubt from the strain of these labors, and has 
suddenly left Calcutta for his home on the hills. We hope the change 

will restore him to his usual health and activity. 

« 

The Sub-Coihmittee of the Public Service Commission closed their 
sittings ia Calcutta on the {th and will resume their work at Al- 
lahabad on Monday, the iilh April. 

The Sub-Committee have knocked off a large amount of work during 
the sittings in C.akutta. They^ave heard a number of witnesses on the 
recruftment for the Police and the Pilot Services, the Customs Depart- 
ment, the Railways, the Opium Department, the Accounts Branch, and 
the Postal and Education Departments. The weight of evidence was 
strongly against the appointment to the Pilot service of natives, on the 
ground of their want of nerve and resource in emergencies. The ab- 
sence of promotion of Subordinate Police officers to the higher grades, 
was brought out ill the evidence as the weak point of the system of 
police organization, while opinions were pretty equally balanced as to 
the introduction of educational tests for raising the morale of the Ser- 
vice. Raja Durga Charan Law spoke out boldly and like a patriot 
as well as a man of business to the fitness of natives for the superior 
offices in the Customs Department. A great point was thus scored, 
for it would not be easy to set aside the opinion of an experienced 
mdVehant like the Raja who is held in esteem by the European 
mercantite community. Mr. K/vE'n-CARNAC, head of the Opium 
Department, bore unequivocal testimony to the ability of natives 
under a system of careful selection and training for the higher duties 
oi that Service, although the evidence of some of the subordinates 
of the Departiqpnl, given evidently under sinister influenees, went in a 
contrary direction. Baboo MoiiLAE Ghose of the Amrita Bazar 
Batrika took the Copimission by storm, as it were, by his specific ex- 
posure of the gigantic system of nepotism which prevails in the 
Postal Service. The evidence of Mr. E. T. Atkinson, on the subject 
ajip6:k<lments to the Accounts Department, and of other witnesses 
relating to the higher Education Service, will be noticed subsequently. 


The District Board of the 24 Pergunnahs has, we see, turned its at- 
tention *lo the rcclan^ion of silted up ponds and reservoirs. The move- 
ment, we need scarcely say, has our heartiest sympathy, and we hope, 
hi the interests of sanitation, a substantial allotment will be made for 
the puipuse. The co-operation of the Municipalities in this matter 
should also be obtained towards an effccirve general scheme. 

There arc famous lakelets in several parts of the country of a very 
ancient date, which, in their silted up condition* are a source of im- 
minent danger t®^ their neighbourhoods. When these are located in 
municipal jurisdictions, it behoves the Sanitary Department and the 
district authorities to direct the attention of the municiprit boards to 
the urgent importance of taking prompt measures for their improve- 
ment. A scheme shquld be adopted on the subject and worked out 
steadily. As things now sttind, this seems to be no body’s particular 
•business, nor is there any steadiness or continuity of aiit^ For a 
Ig'ginning, as regards the 24 Pergunnahs, we may draw the attention 
of Mr. Forbes, Magistrate of the (Jistrict, to the deplorable condition 
of the Baranagar dighee. It has a historic interest as one of the anti- 
quities of that old town and its situation in the heart of the most 
populous part of the municipality entitles it to the attention of the 
authorities. The lafle Chairman of the Municipality had taken up the 
question, but nothing has been heard of the matter for some months past. 


^JR. S. E. Wheeler, late editor of the Civil and Military Gazette^ was 
entertained at a farewell dinner in the Panjab Club on tbe eve of bis 
departure from this country. This young man is the son of{ Mr. Tal- 
BOYS Wheeler, the pedagogue and booksellers’ hack, who rose to be 
almost an Indian Civilian as an Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India, and has written a voluminous History of India, not without 
merits. He is so far a chip of the old block as to have a facile pen. 
But he has not inherited the better qualities of his s^re. He does not 
care to remember his family obligations to the Baboos, but apparently 
hates them—the more for having helped to make his parent famous. 
He has gone beyond Colonel CoRRY in his malignity to the Bengalis 
who have given England the Empire of India. • 


Babu Chunder N^RAin Sing, Personal Assistant to the Commission- 
er of Bhagulpore, and Babu Bipradas Banerjee, Government 
Pleader, 24- Pergunnahs, have made endowments of Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 700 respectively for founding silver medals in the schools of their 
native towns. The medals are, of course, to be named after the donors 
or their relatives. 

• In these days we are not satisfied with killing two birds with one stone, 
but hanker for a bagful. These two endowments are typical instances 
of how far a little money may be made to go. Formerly, to begin 
with, none but a lunatic would have indulged himself in dreams of 
immortality unless he was prepared to sink half a lac or so. Now- 
a-days we not only make a perpetuity of a gift of a few hundred 
Rupees, but are assisted by Government to keep alive the memory of 
our insignificance and our ancestral ignobility into the bargain. As if 
all this were not sufficierif consideration for our money, wc must air our 
personal regards and particular v^ws, ojf at least our loyalty to the 
“fads” of the day and the idols of the hour, in the connection. 

• 

Even Mr. Wilson of the Cambay Scandal notoriety is not without 
his “friends and admirers.” He goes home to lay an appeal against 
the verdict of guilty passed on him by the Commission of Enquiry and 
endorsed by the Government ot Bombay, and to enable him to do so 
with a better face, they have armed him with a certificate of character 
largely signed by the Inamdars, bankers and other native inhabitants 
of Khaira. Really this is carrying the game of certificate-hunting too far. 
Those who have any experience of how signatures now-a-days are got or 
forged to these eternal testimonials, memorials, or other public docu- 
ments will be ip no danger from the imposition. It is time, however, 
that a warning should be given to life public and circulated as widely 
as possible, ni)t to put faith upon such trumpery credentials merely be- 
cause they are subscribed by a great many names. The signatures are 
often of no value whatsoever, being obtained under false representa- 
tions, or forged en bloc by wire-pullers, more energetic than scrupulous, 
in gaining their selfish objects. 


The latest notoriety in a small wiiy of th^ Indian Civil Service is 
Mr. Partridge, Joint Magistrate of Benares, who is said to have 
turned a legal practitioner out of Court by force and with marks of 
degradation. There happened to be two mooktears ’(attorneys) on the 
*»ame side, one of whom, Quasim Ali, having cross-examined, the 
other, Ked^ Nat?!, got up and asked permission to put a few more 
questions to the witness. The Magistrate did not grant permission, 
saying that the cross-examination hari been closed. Kedar Nath 
submitted that the cross-examination had not been closed and he 
could go on with it with the court’s permission. Mr. Partridge got 
furious and ordered the Police on duty to seize the mooktear by the 
neck and turn him out. Kedar Nath did not wait for the execution 
of the order but as he was hastening •out of the magisterial Presence, 
a couple of constables rushed up, laid hold of him by the arms and 
precipitated him out of court, '^his is of course an ex parU state- 
ment, but such things are quite common in this country, and they are 
directly encouraged by the impunity enjoyed by the offending officers. 

' Matters are bad enough in Bengal, but they are far worse in Upper 
India, in Madras, in the more remote parts of Bombay, and in the 
junsdictions of the Political Agencies. Mr. Laidman’s treatment 
of suitors and his support by his Government cannot, have been 
forgotten. A still more recent case is that of Mr. Salmo^i’S infamous 
treatment of counsel and suitors of the ruling house of Morvee. 
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THK Panjab University scandals repeated year after year ought to be^a 
warning against the common practice of starting premature movAncnts 
in this country. Before the frontier province has made sufficient progress 
in education or public spirit, they were in a hurry to found a university, 
of all things in the world. It has never worked well, simply for the 
reason that it could never work under the circumstances. The Senate ' 
consists of men for the most part too illiterate or too servile to adminj 
ister the aflTairs of such an institution. The European minority can 
possibly feel no interest in their work in association with such coK 
leagues. The whole governiwnt of the University fiUls in conse- 
quence into t^e hands of a small clique who have in all things their 
own way. The exmni nations are a f;irce. Question -papers are bought 
and sold in the open market, till even the small value possessed 
by these Indian Universities as manufactories diplomas, is lost. 
The educational value of Universities, here as elsewhere, is never of 
the highest. At best, that value is a commercial one, and that 
of a negative kind. Even this negative commercial value is 
now destroyed by the systematic sale of question-papers which 
has been going on in the Panjab University. The Lahore Tribune^ 
which liad always opposed the University movement from the 
first and predicted the failure wljich has occurred, loudly calls for an 
enquiry. Our contemporary demands the instant dismissal of Mr. 
Larpent from the'T^egistrarship. An inquiry has been granted, but 
Its scope should, we think, be much more largely extended. For the 
only logical conclusion which suggests itself from the critical state of 
things which has taken place, is a clear sweeping away of an institution 
for which the time is not yet ripe. • 

The Tribune makes these revelations • 

“ It is a matter proved that Mr. Levvis’s paper op Mathematics, for 
the F. A. Examination leaked oflt befiire the date of the Examination. 
We have the statement of Faqueer Chand before Mr. Nil Madhub 
Miiru that he had purchased all the papers. We have the opinion of 
van educational officer that so far as he could judge, all the papers had 
leaked out, and as to the Political Economy paper he had special 
reasons to believe that it had leaked out. We have reasons to believe 
that the Persian papers also had leaked out. Again, we have seen that 
in Multan the Persian papers for the Vernacular candidates for the 
F. A. examination were not received ftn the date of the examination. 
The same thing happened at Peshawar in connection with Persian 
papers for the Anglo-Vernacular candidates for the Entrance cxamina- 
tiun.” 

More di-sclosures of the kind will no doubt be forthcoming. They 
show a most disgraceful state of things. The new Governor will have 
a most ungracious task, indeed, in purging the Augean Stable, but if 
he shrink from measures suited to the gravity of the occasion, he will 
greatly disappoint the people. It is* noteworthy that these Univeisiiy 
disclosures happen exactly when Sir Alfri^D Lyall ad(>s to the eclat 
of his administration by having a University for the North West 
Provinces. 


Under the bead of “ Ag Extraordinary Excuse for Mischief” is going 
the round qj" the papeis the record of a petty London Police case. 
Lieutenant-Colonel PHILI^ Dick;«ON, of Landsdowne road, Ledford, 
was brought up on the ist March at the Westminster Police court, on 
a charge of wilfully breaking one of the lamps of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in Palace-yaVd. In explanation, the defendant said 

“ He wished to point out that the laws passed by the Government* 
and Parliament, which were eflfective against the* humble and poor, 
were openly, trodden on and ignored by the rich and inflmAuial. The 
laws of Parliament which ruled poor people were powerless again.st 
the rich. 1 he magistr.aie : Wiuvt do you say to this charge ? The 
defendant. I served, Sir, throughout the Crimean war, and was never 
absent from duty, and I have been treated with greatest illegality by 
the Duke of Cambridge, who kept me under arrest thirteen or fourteen 
months when it wis ordered that no officer should be kept under arrest 
more than eight days, or imiil such time as a ctiurt martial could 
assemble. Phe Marquis of Ripon promised me redress within a year 
and having trusted to that promise* I found that I lost the right to 
appeal, which must be made within six months. By trusting to the 
Marquis of Ripon 1 have been made an outlaw for many years. The 
Magistrate : I think your mind mustJbe aftected. The defendant : Not 
a bit of it. Sir. Mens sana in corpore sano I still enjoy, thank God. 
You may think it was an extraordinary thing to do, but I maintain that 
I have as much right to commit an illegal act as His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. The Magistrate : I must fine you los., and 
the damage, 2s. Will you pay the money? The defendant: I will 
take a little time to think about it. Sir. The Magistrate : In default, 
seven days. Ph^ defendant : Oh, yes j I know a little about law. 
( A laugh.) The fine was paid immediately.” 

Colonel Dickson’s mental health is sound we hope, though his 
British logic .may well cast a suspicion on it. Indeed, we should sus- 
pect him to be a Green Islander, for to say that any-one has a right to 
do a wrong, is as near the perpetration of a bull as may be. Not even 


a Royal Duke, nor for the matter of that, the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, has, we take it, 4 he right to commit a wrong. Royal 
Highnesses themselves ^ are liable % to punishment : if they escape 
it, they escape by maladministration. As the great Brahman legislator, 
Manu, has it, “Punishment is the true manager of affairs.” “ Punishment 
governs all mankind — punishment alone preserves men, for punishment 
watches while their guards might be asleep,” &c. The sovereign him- 
self is not above law. According to Veda, the Law is the king of 
kings. As for Colonel DiCKSON, not even his great wrong gives him 
the slightest right to do a wrong, however petty, 

• His case is a melancholy one, however. It is possible that his 
wrongs have affected his mind. He appears to have brooded on them 
far too long than was good for its integrity. Yet it is just as likely 
that he took hi.s extraordinary step deliberately, and the event may yet 
justify his calculation. It is easy to laugh at* eccentricitiess but the 
eye of sympathy will detect traces of method in many a case of sup- 
posed madness. Alas ! the lucky have no idea of the deaths of 
extremity in which souls good and true arc often plunged. Many 
acts of outrage are obviously the execution of wild justice, ffy the h-ind 
of suffering. Such taking of the law in oye’s own liand should not be 
encouraged as tending to anarchy ; but it is difficult sometimes 
to resist conimisserating the exasperated miserable— the innocent 
victims of the original wrong. Likewisai many other* desperate acts 
will, on close inquiry, f)c found to be the only means left to •their 
authors, if possible, to compass legitimate ends. It is to this category 
that Colonel Dickson’s breach of the law belongs. 

He conceived himself ill used by his superiors in office, and he 
sought Justice, but in vain. He has been in quest of it all these many 
years to no better pui pose. He could obtain no hearing. He doubt- 
less tried to bring his case before Parliament, but without success. 
Then he would appeal to the general public, but by that he had pro- 
bably become a marked man — a man with a grievance against the 
great, and he did not succeed. There is not a more despised man than 
the man with a grievance. Patriots and reformers will not look at him. 
Even the newspapers fight shy of him. But Providence has left 
one last resource to the unfortunate. Poor Colonel DICKSON breaks 
a street lump, and lo ! his case is in every mouth, and we bbtek 
journalists at the antipodes hear of lii« grievance and comment on it. 

Ho has succeeded so far. He has got the next best thing to a proper 
hearing, and he has at last some tolerable chance of obtaining as 
much relief as is now possible. 

* 

% 

Leaving for a future occasion a more extended notice of the amended 
Municipal Bill for Calcutta, we must express our ^approval generally 
of the alterations made in regard to the constilulion of the Board and ' 
the qualifications of voters. The number of elected Com ijj^is si oners 
IS fixed at fifty, of the remaining twenty-five, fifteen being noiron*Mf^ 
by the Government, four by the Chamber of Commerce, four by the 
Traders’ Association, and two by the Port Trust. There are several 
novelties in the recast. We have ourself no absolute objection, and 
indeed we like a spice of experiment of the kin(l.^but the authors will, 
we fear, not find it easy to give a satisfactory rJ.ison why fellows or 
graduates of the University as such should be qualified to vote, particu-, 
larly when the franchise is restricted to tlie ward in which the Senate- 
House of the University is situated. The principle of this provision 
is not clear. ^ The system of making the valuation of the house 
the standard qualification, rather than the payment of rates, and of 
allowing plural votes, is an improvement of gicat practical value, and 
we agree with the Select CommiUcc 111 regardin;^ it as a change 
which will be attended with advantage and convenience. We demur 
to some of’the alterations in section 29. The Municipal Fund may 
well bear the new obligations of paying for the construction of hospi- 
tals, it may perhaps even bear the burden of the establishment 
and maintenance . of primary schools and patshalas, but to saddle, 
it with the cost of public ceremonies and entertainments in Calcutta, 
will be to expose it to periodical inroads' from outside which woulcl 
'press hard on it, and ultimat^lV lead to increase thfe burdens of 
th*e tax-payers. The proposal for fixing the niiniinum salary of 
the Chairman at Rs. 2,500 is only natural. But we do not see that 
there is any sufficient reason why the pay of ijie Vice-Chairman 
should be suddenly raised to half as much again of what it is 
This office should, in our opinion, be reserved for natives, and 
Rs. 1000 a month is not insufficient inducement to draw the most 
competent men. 
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I 

WELCOME SIR STEUART HAYLEY! 

W E accord a hearty v\fcIcoine to Sir Steuakt Bay- 
ley. BcnjLyal has not had a people’s Governor 
for a long, long time. May Sir Steuakt prove ong 
such — a second Sir John Petek Grant ! That is the 
wish uppermost in the country’s mind. As usual on 
a new succession, th(?re is keen sf^eculation going on 
how far their miw^Kiilcr is likely to realize their fond 
antici[)ations. Sir Stkuakt’s antecedents iini review- 
ed and closely examined ; the slightest incidents in his 
official career are called up, scanned and scrutinised ; 
his pasf .minutes, reports and speeches are pressed 
to the service ; and altogether Sir Steuakt is now an 
object of intense universal interest and curiosity. Nay, 
they hang on his words, his manners, and minut62st 
movements,* in hopes lA' g(‘.tting some light as to his 
no'rtiial disposition and characteristic tendencies. So 
far, only the pleasantest forecasts — the most reassuring 
conclusions have been the result of all this vigilant 
anxious watching and examination. To a great ex- 
tent, we fear, the wish is father to the thought in 
ttifese speculations. However natural it may be to 
look to antec*(Klents, these do not always furnish a 
reliable index to the future. Without opportunities 
of intimate acquaintance, with little or no social or 
official intercourse, such guesses are, at best, a 
political pastime. Both Sir Ashley Ej)EN and 
Sir Rivers 'Ihomlson belied their antecedents. 
I£ the past has any value as an indication of the 
future^ Sir Ashley Eden was destined for the 
highest success at the head of the Government of 
Bengal. His attitude, when quite a junior officer, 
towards the vicious system under which a great culti- 
vation was conducted in Lower Bengal, marked him 
out as a man of broad views and correct principles. 
I'ollowing up jhe good example set by a Mahomedan 
Deputy Magistrate, (Nawab Ahdool Lutkef liaha- 
door) he discredited the fiction by which predial servi- 
b(‘en maintained iiiBaraset as in other districts. 
So f losely, ind(;ed, tlid he identify himself with the 
cause of the peasantry, that he pleaded for them in a 
series of tn nchaiit articles which he contributed to 
the ]®cal [iivss the day. He underwent no small 
risks by his oJ>en advocacy of liberal measures and 
• firm equitable administration. What a change came 
over the spirit of the man’s dream, on his elevation 
to th(i post of ('ommand ! He. commenced dubiously, 
but soon went fiaun l)ad to worse, till, by . a curious 
irony of fat*?, the most outs^jokon and formidable 
leachu'-writ^ir of liengal conspired with the literary 
son of Bur.WEF;- --H ulwkr the novelist, essayist, critic, 
po<?t, minisUT of state, orator, pamphleteer, satirist, 
and oft-(p’nt(!d defender of the laberty of the Press 
— to forge fettev's for the popular Press of India. A 
similar transformation was observable in Sir Rivers 
Thompson. Whatever his denominational bigotry, 
was onlinarily distinguished by his liberality and 
freedom from bias. As Sejeretary to the Govern- 
ment of B4?ngal, he won the esteem of all classes 
for his sense of duty and th(! purity of' his motives. 
Weak in his, independent position in Burma, in 
the Executive Council of the Government of 
India he proved a 'courtier. Yet, if he was a 
party to the Afghan raid of Lytton, no one more 
steadily supported the liberal policy of Lord Ripon. 
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Though thus his antecedents were inconsistent, 
they* were all harmonised by one principle. A 
weak vein of good intentions ran through his 
career. He was consistent in his disposition to 
the people. Born in Lower Bengal of a Lower Ben- 
gal Civilian family, he liked the Bengalis, as much as 
ids unfortunate religionism would allow. Yet so 
trying to weak human virtue is high office, be- 
hold the same man at his^ crowning opportunity 
belying his whole life! Installed in ‘the Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal, Sir Rivers n\ade an entire 
change of front, and his administration was one 
continuous dallying with some favored class or 
interest or succumbing meekly to the worst bureau- 
cratic influences. It is, however, a mistake, in 
the long run, to estrange the people, and, judging 
from the late Lieutenant-Governor’s gushing protes- 
tations of love for the Bengalis on the eve of his 
departure, he seems to have fully realized his mis- 
take when too late to mend at. Notwithstanding all 
his protestations — in spile of his assumptions as to the 
character of the farewell honors which he received 
from a section of society, the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that Sir Rivers Thompson had failed to satisfy the 
nation. He lost entire touch with his people. 

1 ndeed, he had 'come to such a pass — he had so 
little the talent of conciliation — that even the 
British Indian AssociMion^ with its traditional 
amiability to retiring magnates, kept aloof from the 
movement got up by . his friends and subordinates 
for his honor. Sir Rivers must have felt his isolation 
bitterly, and realized at last that it is the people who 
have the last word in regard to the character of an 
administration. 

Those who are just now at such pains to ransack 
the records of Sir Steuakt Bayley’s early career, 
may, after all, find themselves on a dubious track 
leading to no sure goal— -perchance marked by false 
indices. I'here is a good reason for it. The position 
of Ruler of Bengal, Beharajid Orissa, has, in fact, little 
in common with the circle of offices, however high and 
distinguislied, through which the favoured of Queen 
and Viceroy usually emerges into it. It is, indeed, al- 
most a kingly position, with influences and inspirations 
of its own. rile Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
more onerous duties than belong to^one at least of the 
Governorships in India. In truth, it is a position of 
power and responsibility which, itf the opinion of not 
a few thoughtful politicians, might well be reserved, in 
the same way as the Governorships of Madras and 
Bombay, for a superior class of men of English 
training bronglu out from home. At any rate, the 
people's* successive disappointment in their recent 
Civilian Rulers must lend some/orce to such an opi- 
nion. Certainly, the Civil Service offers no true no- 
viciate for exalted gubernatorial office. The greatest 
advantage of a Civilian Rukirisno doubt his practical 
'knowledge of administrative details, acquired by 
serving in the subordinate grades of the Service. At 
the same time, the greatest obstacle to his success must 
often arise from the narrowing influences of a mere 
Service training. Famiirarity with details is not all 
in all. However useful or important, it may not be 
a preservative against failure. The ablest Secretary 
or even the most successful District or Divisional 
officer is not sure of making a good Governor. The • 
greatest Civilian expert may, by his very confidence 
in his technical skill, be precipitated into gross blunder. 

The examples of his predecessors cannot fail 
to be a warning to Sir Steuart Bayley. He will, 
we trust, have realized that to succeed in his 
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great position, he must bring something more tq 
his work than his Civilian experience and business 
habits. Indeed, the associations, traditions and leanings 
of the Service, may often prove a clog rather 
than an aid. Above all, he must call up to the aid of 
his undisputed ability and force of character all the 
sympathy for the people of which he may be capable,! 
in order that he may attain a just conception of his 
position, which is that of the responsible ruler, for 
a term, of an ancient country and an awakened na- 
tionality as well as of a state of many races and 
faiths and clashing interests. The present circum- 
stances of the country make that position one of 
unusual difficulty and delicacy. The hardest pro- 
blem for his solution is to assuage the antagonism 
of feeling which prevails between the Europeans and 
natives. The Europeans in this country arc more 
numerous than before, and daily their numbers are on 
the increase. They have penetrated into the recesses 
of the country, and invented immense capital in its 
trade and manufactures. The nature of their avoca- 
tions necessarily brings them into intimate relations 
with the poorest part of the population. They are large 
employers of native labor. Otherwise, there need not 
be any occasion for differences arising between them 
and the people. Time was when the non-official 
Anglo-Indians regarded their interests as identical with 
those of the people, wh^n all political •movements in 
this country brought the two classes together in their 
endeavour to wrest common privileges from the 
official body. Of late, however, the rise of new indus- 
tries, and of competition and complicated relations in 
many ways and different fields, *and, last not least, the 
progress of an educated native’eommunity have served 
more and more to estrange the sympathies of non- 
official Anglo-Indians from the people. At the 
present moment, a wide gulf of separation divides the 
whole European community from the natives. Their 
relations and mutual feelings arc of a most unsatisfac- 
tory kind, and it will tax the utmost conciliating 
powers of Sir Steuakt BaVlky to bring them to look 
more kindly on each other. The state of things is 
highly to be regretted, but as it has been to no 
small extent the result of the wc^akness or exclu- 
siveness of past administrations, it is to be hoped, 
with more firmness, better tact and broader sympathies 
in dealii^g with alT interests in the present head of 
the Government, tijie evij may be arrested, and dimi- 
nished, if not removed altogether so speedily. The 
progressive aspirations of tlie educated natives offer 
scarcely less hard a problem for the solution of our new 
Ruler. It will not do to ignore or repress them as only, 
confined to a small minority.. Progressive movements 
begin everywhere with a minority. It is blindness to 
ridicule the political aspirations of more active spirits 
of the country. They are the natural eftects of the 
education which the Government has freely given to 
the people. It will not do to ignore public meetings, 
any more than to despise the Press. The wise ruler 
notes how far the opinions expressed are popular and 
genuine and worthy of respect. The beginnings 
of great movements may be derided as shams, in the 
same way as the Duke of Wellington called the Re- 
form agitation a sham, but there is always an element 
of vitality in the popular voice which makes the shams 
of to-day the facts of to-morrow. 

Let us not be misunderstood. In recommending 
sympathetic government, we mean no spurious sym- 
pathy. We plead not for classes but the country at 
large. We ask no privilege for natives but justice for 
all. A frank good will for all communities, sections, 


interests, races and creeds, is what we advise. The 
ruler must never descend to the partizan. 


OUR LEGISLATURES AND MUNICIPAL 
LEGISLATION. 

Indian legislative mills, like similar machinery in 
other parts of the globe, have often been a subject of 
merriment to contemporary wits. The ephemeral 
character of the work turned out by them, has been 
tFie butt of ridicule. Artemus Ward’s joke that Trans- 
atlantic legislatures meet in winter to amend the laws 
passed in summer, and meet again the next summer to 
reamend the work of the last winter, often holds true 
of the law-councils in this country. * The only thing 
certain of our laws, is their uncertainty — their unfinal- 
ity and ambiguity and obscurity. There is no sufficient 
reason, however, why this should be so. Owr legis- 
•lative arrangements are furnished on an elaborate and 
costly scale. There are legislative secretaries and de- 
puty secretaries and legislative members and Advo- 
catcs-General to put their heads togethei;. To sup- 
ply any possible d)sficiencies in their wisdom, tjicy 
have the help and co-operation of a whole Council 
of official and nonofficial Solons. So little rest, again, 
have these Councils from year’s end to year’s end, 
as to tempt comparisons by no means complimentary 
to the dignity of their occupation. They are 
irreverently compared to mills and macjiinery, with 
the further taunt of the inferiority of their products 
in finish and quality. Nor is the taunt often without 
justice on its side. The “glorious confusion ” of our 
laws, is proverbial. No sooner they fall from the 
legislative mills than they have to be tinkered again 
and again, till their homogeneous integrity is lost sight 
j pf in jppeated over-layings of extraneous matter. * 
We have been led to this train of thinking, Viot at 
any recent manifestation of extra legislative zeal in the 
way of reforming and amending old statutes. There 
has not been much of this manifestation of late, and we 
were going one of these days to congratL>iate our law 
makers on the mod(M'ation which now characterized 
them. The occasion of our complaint ^s to the want 
of clearness and precision in our laws, is afforded 
by the reports which reach from all svJqs of 
munici[)al pe.rplexities arising from the obscuritj^bf 
incompleteness in the drafting of our municipal 
laws, 'rhese municipal laws, one should fancy, were 
to our legislatures as pastime after graver ^ toils. 
Legislation for roads and bustla could not 
involve intricacies and subtleties like more seri- 
ous legislative business. All the same, however,^ 
are these tiny municipal enactments fruitful of the 
keenest controversies and the most perplexing situ- 
ations. Not a ,few .of our municipal scandals arc 
directly traceable to the defective wording and the 
incomplete treatment of our municipal Irfws. At the 
present time, there is what the Times of India calls 
a deadlock in the Municipality of Bombay, and the 
highest legal aqthorities of that city arc puzzling their 
brains over the interpretation, of some sections 
relating to the Corporation’s powers of control under* 
the laW over the proceedings of their chief executive 
officer called, under the Bombay laws, the Municipal 
Commissioner. No littfe embarrassmcnl; was felt 
only the other day here in Calcutta and al§o elsewhere, 
over the legality of the municipal grants for cele- 
brating the Jubilee. The points raised stiH await 
authoritative settlement, which can possibly alone 
come from an amendment of the law with retros- 
pective effect. A rather awkward difficulty lately 
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exercised the Calcutta Municipality in regard to the 
resignation of an officer of the Corporation, and a 
reference as usual to th$^ AdVocafe-General had been 
made. But lawyers’ opinions are sometimes more 
bewildering than *th^ perplexities which they are 
meant to solve. At other times, they cleverly leave 
the main problem untouched amidst a long yarn of 
learned verbiage. 9 

This of our Presidency Corporations. When these 
big bodies are so much at sea over the interpretation 
of the municipal law, the case of the more minor muni- 
cipalities in the provinces can be better imagined than 
described. Since the scheme of local self-govern- 
ment has been introduced, the number of references 
made by them, by the district authorities for them, 
for the opinion of Legal Remembrancers and Advo- 
catesi-General, is something to make one gape with 
wonder#* And each of such references, be it remem- 
bered, costs money, not less than Rs. 16 in the caso 
of a Legal Remembrancer’s opinion, and some- 
thing more when the Advocate-General intervenes, 
all to be p.'jid from the taxes of the peo{)le. But the 
expenditure involved is a consideration of minor 
consequence. The confusion and delay in business, 
the quarrels and party-strifes which hang round these 
vexed questions of the law, are disadvantages of a 
serious nature. These evil consequences of the law’s 
uncertainty form by themselves no inconsiderable chap- 
ter of an unwritten history of the serio-comic aspect 
of loc^ self-government. 

^^THE SACkTfTcK of INDIA.* 

AccordInJ to this writer, India benefits by low silver, and accord- 
ingly he IS opposed to all schemes tor upsetting the existing order. 
To establish his position, he cites numerous authorities, both mono- 
mctallists and bi-metallists* --amongst others Mr. Barbour. He 
notices at length the laic despatch of* the Indian Government to 


the Secretary of State for India, and traverses the various grounds 
put forward, the principal of which arc — that India loses on account 
of (l) the increase of hei silver obligation for gold debts already 
incurred (2) the increasing silver cost of her home expenditure 
(3) the additional element of uncertainty introduced into Govern- 
ment finance and into the operations of commerce (4) the reduced 
value of the Government rupee securities and the impossibility of 
hcicWU^g further by means of rupee loans (5) and the disinclina- 


tion of English capitalists to invest money in India ; and the author 
proves that debt is amply covered ; loss by exchange is to a great 
extent fictitious and where real, has been easily met ; uncertainty 
can be* tempered b^ foresight ; borrowing in India has not ceased ; 
and check to the flow of capital is a myth. 

* Our official curreneywrights arc not tired of urging that during 
the past 4 years 1882-3 to 1885-6, exports have not risen much, 
though the exchange has fallen about, ii per cent. But there is a 
flaw in the argument. The inference is not sustained by the fact. 
The figures cannot be acepted. There 4 s a palpable error in includ- 
ing in the exports, such articles as opium and some others which 
are not afl'cctccKby exchange. To be fair, the comparison ought to 
be strictly confined to the common productions of gold and silver 
currency countries, allowance at the same time being njadc for the 
largely increased local consumption of cotton, jute and other 
produce. 

By the adoption of a biinctallic ratio of 15^^ of silver to i of gold 
(corresponding to a price of about 6o^d per ounce of silver), says 
* the author, the price of silver will be raised by about 33 per cent 
ithc present price being about 45d — September, 1886). The cflcct 
would be to increase in London the selling cost of Indian commo-. 
dirics by aboTit 33 per cent. Thc* 4 )uyers in London would natiy:- 
ally confine thqjr purchases to the cheaper United States wheat, 
cotton, &c., and Indian export trade would be suddenly crippled. 
The Indian grower must therefore be content with a rupee price 
33 per cent below that which he now obtains, while he will have to 
pay the same rents, taxes, and^ interests. 


♦ “ The Sacrifice of India ” (Silver Question). London, Effingham 
\Vil30n, Royal Exchange ; Calcutta, Thacker Spink & Co. 1886. 


To recoup the loss sustained by the Indian Government on ac- 
count of the drafts ot the Secretary of State, the writer recommends 
an import duty upon Manchester cotton goods, which, says the 
writer, would be just in principle and unobjectionable in its effect, 
besides having the special merit of eliciting some contribution to 
revenue from the Native States. If it were the concern of the 
Indian Government to protect English as against Indian manufac- 
turers, an excise duty might also be levied upon local manufacturers 
of cotton goods and yarns and other articles. 

The writer concludes his admirable treatise fhus : — ‘iLet it not 
be said that upon the altar of official convenience a great Govern- 
ment sacrificed a nation’s welfare, nbr that its wo^ld-distinguished 
civil officers bartered a people’s good for the pottage of personal 
interest. Let not the future historian, while sarrowfully regarding 
jungle covered wastes of abandoned cornfields, and smokeless 
chimnics of silenj mills, ask in regretful wonderment, ‘ Hath an 
enemy done this P ’ and receive the sad reply of an impoverished 
country, ‘Alas, it w’as our familiar friend, our Government in whom 
wc trusted ! ’ ” 

The pamphlet shews much careful study of the silver question 
and penetration into the subject. We recommend it to those 
who have not closely followed the course of public opinion as 
to India’s real interests in the matter, and specially to those 
who, led by Anglo-Indian agitators whose personal interests 
have suffered by the depreciation of isilvcr, arc advocating the adop- 
tion of bi-mctallism as the panacea for all India’s evils. We entirely 
agree with the writer as to the unwisdom of adopting any haphazard 
remedies that arc proposed every now and then to cure the silver 
difficulty which will really do us greater mischief than good. 

But wc do not hold with him that low silver is the cause of the 
increased export from India. Not enquiring as to the real cause or 
causes of low silver •in relation to gold, he is unable to state 
why low silver has not* enhanced the prices of commodities in India. 
There is no doub^t that low exchange and increased export from 
India have been synchronous fSr the^ast 15 or 20 years. But it docs 
not follow, therefore, that the one is the cause of the other. Whether 
low exchange is the cause of increased export from India, or the 
increased export the cause of low exchange ( by causing a general 
diminution in the price of Indian commodities abroad and thereby 
inducing a fall in the gold pnee of silver too, which is mainly used 
in India and has become almost an Indian commodity,) is a point 
yet to be decided. It may be also possible that both the one and 
the other — the increased export from India and. the low exchange — 
arc due to one and the same cause. The fact is silver has not alone 
fallen, but with commodities generally— specially with the Indian 
commodities abroad. But while the prices of commodities and 
wages in India maintain almost the same ratio to each other, wages 
in gold currency countries have risen very high in comparison to 
prices, thus shewing clearly that Indian labour has become depre- 
ciated in comparison to foreign lal^our. What is that circumstance 
which has thus led to this general depreciation of Indian labour 
abroad ? It^is from the solution of this question, wc believe, that the 
real solution of the increased export and of the low exchange will 
follow. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT. ORDERS. 

Gfnfral. — The 29th March 1887. — Baboo Grish Ch under Sircar, 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Nelphamari* Rungporc, is allowed leave for 
three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the date on which he may bt relieved. 

Baboo Srccram Moitra is appointed to act as Sub-Deputy Collector 
of Nclphamari, Rungporc, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Grish Chunder Sircar, or until further orders. 

Baboo Rino Nath Dey, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Rungporc, is allowed leave for one month^ under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1 5th instant, or such sub- 
sequent date, as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Frosonno Coomar Dutt, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Siiligorcc, Darjeeling, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Upendra Chunder Mookrt-jee, Temporary Deputy Magis- 
•^rate and Deputy Collector, Midnaporc, is transferred temporarily to 
Darjeeling, and is posted to Silligorec, zvee Baboo Prosonnq Coomar 
Dutt, on leave. * 

Mr. R. H. Wilson, Magistrate and Collector, Midnaporc, is ap- 
pointed to act as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. Bcames, or until further orders. 

M. F. B. Taylor, c. s., has been granted by Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India an extension of furlough for two months. 

Mr. H. P. Peterson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Tipperah, is transferred to Dacca, and is posted t6 the Sudder 
station of that district. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Jajporc 
Cuttack, is transferred to the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and is posted to 
jamtara in that district. 
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Mr. T. Norman, Magistrate and Collector, Mozui!*crpore, is allow- 
ed leave for two months, u*'der section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 25th instant, or such subsequent date is 
he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. G. £ Manisty is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector 
of Mozufferpore, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. T. Norman, 
or until further orders. 

Judicial. — The ist April 1887. — Baboo Moti Lall Sircar, Second 
Subordinate judge*, Dacca, is allowed leave for three months, under 
section 132, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 
2i8t March last. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Shome, First Munsif of Kooshtea, 
Nuddea, is appointed to act as Second Subordinate Judge of Dacca, 
during the absence, onjeave, of Baboo Moti Lall Sircar, or until 
^u^ther orders. 

The and April 1887. — Baboo Ananta Ram Ghosh, Munsif of 
Hathazari, in the district of Chittagong, on leave, is ajjpointed to act 
as a Munsif in the district of Gya, to be ordinarily stationed at the 
Sudder station, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Brijomohun 
Pershad, or until further orders. 

The 5th April 1887. — Baboo Jogodiswar Gupta, First Munsif of 
Bagirhat in Jessore, is appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of 
Nuddea, to be ordinarily stationed at Kooshtea, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Baboo Poorno Chunder Shome, or until further 

orders. » . . 

Baboo Danda Dhari Biswas, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Jessore, to be ordinarily stationed at Bagirhat, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Jogodishwar Gupta, or 
until further orders. 

Under section 35 of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1878 (an Act for the 
regulation of the Rural Police in the districts of Hazaribagh and 
Lohardugga), the Lieutenant-Governor appoints the Sub-divisional 
Officer of Giridih to perform the functions of*a Deputy Commis- 
sioner under Part III of the said Act. 

Baboo Dakshina Churun Mazu^dar, i.L., is appointed temporarily 
to be an Additional Munsif in the district of the 24-Pcrgunnah8, to 
be ordinarily stationed at Diamond Harbour. 

Baboo Pramatha Nath Bancrjee, First Subordinate Judge, 
Mymensingh, is allowed leave for two months, under section 73-1 of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 2nd proximo. 

Baboo Atul Chunder Chose, Additional Subordinate Judge, 
Mymensingh, is appointed to act as First, Subordinate Judge of that 
district, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Pramatha Nath 
Bancrjee, or until further orders, on being relieved of his present 
appointment as Additional Subordinate Judge of Dacca. 

Baboo Hemango Chunder Bose, Second Munsif of Kaligunge, 
Dacca, at present acting as Additional Subordinate Judge of 
Mymensingh, will continue in his present appointment during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Atul Chunder Ghosc, or until 
further orders. 

Grant of leave to Munsif.— ‘The ist April 1 887.“""Baboo 
Mohendro Lai Goswami, Munsif of Fenny, in the district of 
Noakhally, is allowed leave for three months, under sections 128 and 
141, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him .on the 22nd December 1886 and on the 24th 
February 1887. 


dDMciiil }3apcr. 

Mauritius.— As to the Rklioious question in Mauritius. 
Transmitting despatches of Sir Arihur (Gordon and Sir 
Arthur Phayre on the subject. 

Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G., to the Right Honourable 
Edward Stanhope, M.P. • 

• Mauritius, 28th December 1^86. 

Sir, In your letter of instructions to Sir Hercules Robinson of the 

29th of September 1886, sent to me, for my information, in your 
despatch No. 77 of the same date, no mention is made of religion ; 
nothing is said about any enquiry into religious differences or how 
far the Governor could be charged with creating religious animoruty. 
Nevertheless a large number of witnesses were questioned by Sir 
Hercules Robinson on this subject.^ 

2. As you will see by the minutes of evidence, he sometimes 
put leading questions to the witnesses implying that 1 had created 

religious differences. , ^ . /r • 1 

3. Most of those witnesses were the minority of English officials 
who had brought charges against me of unduly favouring the Mauri- 
tian population, of supporting, as one of them, Mr. Clifford Mayer, 
put it, “ the general population ” ; a batch of witnesses who were all 

, Protestants except Mr. Didicr, who though born in France, des- 
cribed himself as “ belonging to the English pany,” and, though 
born a Roman Catholic, “ bringing up ” (as he states in his evidence) 
“ his children Protestants.” 

4. My immediate predecessor described Mauritius in his despatch 
No. 181 of ‘the 1 8th of April 1881 as “this Roman Catholic 
Colony.” 


$. According to the last census, the Roman Catholics number 
Wd8,ooo and the Protestants 8,000, — the f&rmer number including 
nearly all the landed proprietors .'snd professional men. 

6. In 1883, I found eight official njembers in the Council of 

Government : of these, two were Roman Catholics and six were 
Protestants. • 

7. When I opened the new Council in 1^86, there were twelve 
official members, and, of these, three were Roman Catholics and 
nvic were Protestants. 

8. What could have been the system ^f Government that gave 
this preponderance, in the higher appointments, to those who pro- 
fessed the religion of the minority ? How has this system affected 
the iputual attitude of the two religions ? How has it affected the 
relations of the Roman Catholics to the Government ? 

9. I shall not answer those questions myscU, but I shall call 
official witnesses not less impartial, perhaps, and, in positions not less 
responsible, than the witnesses examined by the Royal Commissioner. 

10. In the same month in which he tendered his resignation of 

the Governorship of Mauritius, Sir Arthur Gordon put on record 
his experience of the system by which the local government attempt- 
ed to Anglicize and Proselytize the Colony, and in what way some 
Mauritians were taught to attain to the higher appointments. I 
enclose for facility of reference a copy of his despatch No. »io8 of 
th(S 4th of April, 1874, subject. 

11. In summing up the information he h^d obtained in the course 
of his administration. Sir Arthur Gordon said : — 

“On the conquest of the Isjand, the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic religion was guaranteed to the kihgbitants by the, articles of 
capitulation. For many ybars subsequently, the fact that the Islan^d. 
was Roman Catholic in religion was fully recognized, — a liberal and 
tolerant spirit pervaded the administration, — and, so far as I can 
learn, a good understanding existed between the clergy of the two 
churches. 

“ After a time, however, it seems to have been thought expedient 
by the Local Government to attempt to Anglicize and Protestantize 
the Island. The gentle pressure of the manifest convenience of its 
adoption, would, I believe, have done much to promoti? the use ol 
English, and constant association with those of another faith would 
probably have insensibly loosened the bonds of the Roman Catholic 
creed ; but it was a great mistake to attempt to effect these objects 
by more direct means. A more intolerant spirit naturally succeeded. 
On the one hand, the Roman Catholic Religion, the French language, 
and French manners were cherished as badges of Nationality : on 
the other, the Roman Catholic Church, instead of being recognised 
as the prevailing religion of the country, was treated as a tolerated* 
sect, to be repressed and checked, — the government schools, jf not 
made, at least became, engines of prosclytism, and converts to Pro- 
testantism attained a favor which those who adhered to their religion 
looked for in vain. In connection with this, it is worth remarking 
that almost all the natives of the Island who hold any considerable 
office under Government arc Protestant members of Roman Catholic 
families. I do not say their change of religion has gained them 
their appointments, but 1 do not hesitate to say they would not have 
attained them, had they retained their original faith. 

12. He then describes, as an illustration, what took place in the 
Seychelles, a dependency of Mauritius, some years before : and he 
adds : — ^ S 

“ It is difficult to credit sueJi bigotry as that which I have des- 
cribed, as existing little more than twenty years ago ; but the same 
spirit is still at work here. Everything allowed to the Roman 
Catholic church is, by not a few, looked on as a concession for which 
they ought to be very grateful ; and the facts arc ^ignored that .it is 
practically the church of the People, and that we ilound ourselves to 
maintain it at the conquest of the Island.” 

• 13. Sir Arthur Gordon was succeeded by Sir Arthur Phayre. 
He retired from the administration of Mauritius in December 1878, 
and, like his predecessor, he alw summed up for the information of 
Her Majesty’s •Government the experience he had gained, in four 
years, of the state of rcligious’partics and the attitude of the higher 
Government officials to the Roman Catholics. 

14. In his despatch of the 5th of December iSylf, Sir Arthur 
Phayre said ; — 

“I cannotVully express my views on this point (the supposed* 
hostility of a certain Official to the Roman Catholics) without re- 
ferring generally to wRat may be called the state of parties, Catholic 
and Protestant, in this Island. On my first 'arrival it struck me that 
there was a very strong anti-catholic bias among the members of the 
Civil Service in the higher appointments who .were Protestants. 
This was shown in various ways in points of administration : some- ' 
times unconsciously, as if the jiAual official practice, was being 
folfowed ; and in some— as the distribution of the amount payable to 
missionary clergymen under the despatch of the Secretary of State, 
and even payments under Ordinance 54 of 1844 in what appeared 
to me not merely prejudice but downright injustice# I only refer to 

these matters in order to explain as regards Mr that if he 

had any bias against Roman Catholics, iTc only participated in the 
feeling which existed among his superior officers. 
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“Though I am of opinion that the action of what is called 

the “ Protestant party” tn Mauritius has shewn great prejudice m 
their part, and a repressive tendengy ( resulting I presume from all 
the higher Government Officials Heing Protestants) towards Catholics, 
as far as that could be exercised, I do not mean to state that the 
prejudice is all on pne side. Certainly the Catholics have been 
hitherto very moderate |nd have rather suffered aggression in silence 
than made any outward show of resistance. It appears, however, 
that the “Union Catholique” has determined to attack the principle 
on which the Government Schools arc based. This will be seen in 
the “Rapport sur Ics ccolfs primaircs” issued by the Council of the 
“ Union ” in October last. I beg to enclose a printed copy thereof. 
This is not the time to remark thereon, but, if I were to remajn in 
Mauritius, I should resist all attempts to alter the present system of 
government schools ; and 1 should recommend greater liberality to 
be shown in the support of aided schools. These latter have in fact 
not been fairly dealt with, and the time 'has come when they should 
receive better treatment.” 

15. Some of tire men described by Sir Arthur Phayre as being 
animated by a strong anti-catholic bias were among the English 
officials who were questioned by Sir Hercules Robinson as to my 
policy and the causes of religious antagonism in Mauritius. Their 
answeri seemed to indicate that the same spirit which Sir Arthur 
Gordon’saw at work in Mauritius in 1874 Sir Arthur Phayre# in 
1878, is still here. • 

16. When in November 1882, I was offered the honour of 
having ray name submitted to the fjuccn for the Government of 
Mauritius, J, at first, rcsf^pciifully declmed the honour. I knew that 
the Colony laboured under political and religious grievances. I was 
not unwilling to face the task of dealing with such grievances but* 
1 entertained some doubt whether in the peculiar circumstancs of 
Mauritius, I should receive from the Colonial Department that con- 
fidence and support, without which Reforms in a Crown Colony arc 
extremely difficult, I was induced, however, to undertake the work; 
and perhaps, the political grievances have been to some slight extent 
remedied. But I must frankly confess that as regards the religious 
grievances, they remain much the same and the consequent religious 
antagonism is the same as described by Sir Arthur Gordon and Sir 
Arthur Phayre. 

17. Those who take an interest in seeing Her Majesty’s Colonics 
justly administered, and administered in accordance with the wants 
and sympathies of the colonial community, will no doubt be sur- 
prized to learn that in the latter quarter of the 19th century so 
discreditable a talc of Colonial Government was recorded as that set 

• forth in the passages 1 have quoted from the despatches of my two 
distii^uishcd predecessors. 

18. Secretaries of State and other public men who make speeches 
about the Colonics refer, with well founded satisfaction, to the mode 
in which Downing Street rules the Colonics with responsible Gov- 
ernment. Such colonics arc in fact allowed to govern themselves. 
But amidst this general congratulation, it is little suspected that a 
Colony likc*Maiiritiu8, a Colony of the French race and the Roman 
Catholic religion, has been governed with the object of Anglicizing 
and 'Proselytizing the community and that this has been done, as 
Sir Arthur Gordon points out, in deliberate violation of the articles 
on which th^ inhabitants capitulated in 1810. 

It will probably be asked how it comes to pass th.at such a 

***Snocking story as Sir Arthur Gordon revealed to Downing street 
could be so long concealed ? Was his despatch brought to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? Was it even read by the Secretary 
of State to whom it was addressed } Those who know the enormous 
and .increasing pressure of business in Downing Street and the in- 
adequacy of the flfrical staff to deal properly with one fourth of it, 
may answer these questions. 

» 20. Cn the other hand, what was my duty on discovering thf 

truth ? In 1883, 1 officially reported that the system of State educa- 
tion in Mauritius was a system of Prosclytism. That system came 
cut and dry from Downing Street years before, Th^ reply to my 
despatch was that I should not touch ij, 

21. Over and over again I pointed to wliat Sir Arthur Gordon 
and Sir Arthyj Phayre had denounced with respect to the higher 
appointments of the Civil Service. I showed that it was idle to talk 
ol trying to make the Colonies loyal, of inducing thciy to provide 

•money and men tor their defence as long as injustice of that kind 
was permitted. On this subject Lord Derby acted on my recom- 
mendations ; and, before he left office, one or Iwo important changes 
were made in the highef appointments. But with those few ex- 
ceptions the descriptions given by Sir Arthur Gordon and Sir Arthur 
Phayre of the holders of those appointments, remain correct to this 

^ day. 

22. It is only the simple trutWo say that the loyal feeling ^hus 
encouraged ty Lord Derby was neutralized by the unhappy ap- 
pointment made by his successor, of a Colonial Secretary and Lieute- 
nant-Governor with little sympathy for the race or the religion of 
the Mauritians. * 

23. But whatever speciaJ difficulty or prejudice 1 may have had 
to encounter in trying to get the just views of Sir Arthur Gordon 


and Sir Arthur Phayre carried out, there was one of the higher 
appointments, not mentioned by them, but with which it was 
hecessary for me to deal. Lord Derby had asked me in 1885 
to report on any remedial measures that I thought were necessary to 
redress the grievances of the French race in Mauritius. In writing 
to his successor, on the 6th of August 1885, I said : 

“ The main cause of the widespread discontent I found here 

“was due to the appointment of Englishmen to be Bishops of Port 
“Louis. Since the British occupation every Rom'an Catholic Bishop 
“has been an Englishman. This was one reason why the Catholic 
“inhabitants believed that the Government had determined to 
“Anglicize this community in spite of the terms of the capitulation 
“ which guaranteed the preservation of the Religion and Customs of 
“the French race. ^ 

“There is no doubt the sending here of Englishmen as Roman 
“Catholic Bishops had a political object. So far it was unjust and 
“a mistake. *To make it worse some of the Englishmen so selected 
“ have been openly hostile to the French race. 

“ Considering that the salaries of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
“come from the rate-payers and that all their fees are contributed 
“ solely by people of the French race, it was not fair that their well- 
“ known wishes on the subject should be entirely ignored. 

“Any Englishman fit to be a Roman Catholic Bishop will be 
“employed in his own country : if an Enlishman is sent to British 
“ India or to the Colonies as a Roman Catholic Bishop, he is pro- 
“ bably of an inferior stamp, and hence amongst the seventy-nine 
“Roman Catholic Bishops in Her Majesty’s Colonics, and in India, 

“ I only know of two Englishmen, Dr. Scarisbrick and Dr. 

“of and both of them have had serious disputes with their 

“ flock which the Holy See has been called upon to consider. On 
“ the other hand, Archbishop Gonin of Trinidad is a Creole of 
“ Mauritius, bclove 4 by his flock and in entire accord with the Holy 
“See as well as with the local government. 

“ Some ycars'bcfore I came to Mauritius, and on more that one 
“occasion grave charges were sent to Rome against Bishop Scarisbrick 
“ by those who really represented the Catholic community. This 
“year, the “Union Catjioliquc ” transmitted to the Propaganda 
“ a most serious indictment against Dr. Scarisbrick’s management of 
“the Diocese. The Bishop at first stated that the document eman- 
j“atcdonly from a few.* In reply, the Council of the Society 
“ stated that it was practically the unanimous voice of the whole 
“ Catholic community, and out of nineteen ipembers of the Council 
“of the Catholic Union, eighteen put their signatures to a duplicate 
“ of the document, the nineteenth member being absent from illness. 

“ In short, it is only the simple truth to say that Bishop Scaris- 
“ brick has never been in accord with his flock, that he has no sym- 
“ pathy with them. 

“ Of course as long as such a prelate is maintained here for a 
“ political purpose, there will be an increase of discontent.” 

24. Bishop Scarisbrick’s evidence before Sir Hercules Robinson 
is a remarkable commentary on this. He describes the very kind 
reception he got in the Colonial Department in London ; how cheer- 
fully the authorities there promised to continue their friendly support 
to him ; in short, how easily he vindicated himself in Downing 
Street. 

25. But he gives a different account of his reception in Rome. 
He said : “ I had the greatest difficulty in rlcaring my character in 
Rome.” A little further on in his evidence, he again said, speaking 
of his interviews with the authorities in fvome : — 

“ I have not been able to clear myself or to put things in their 
“ true light.” 

A few days after he had made that statement, he got the Commis- 
sioner’s permission to add to the short-hand writer’s transcript, the 
words “ without difficulty.” 

26. Such a Contrast tells its own tale, a more grievous one per- 

haps for^hc Roman Catholics of Mauritius than the narrative of Sir 
Arthur Gordon. . 
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A NATIVE of Ceylon has lately been travelling in Eurojie where he 
attracted more than ordinary attention by his expenditure. This 
was no other than Mr. Charles DeSoysa, the Rothschild of Ceylon. 
He expended like a prince for the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
during His Royal Highness’ visit to the Island. Russell’s Diary of 
the Royal Tour contains a fine view of Mr. I^E Soysa’s magnificent 
mansion. It appears that before leaving the British capital, Mr. 
Charles De SoyS'A placed no lest ^ban Rs. 10,900 in the hands of 
Mr. Charles G. Arbuthnot for distribution between the Hospitals 
of London. So unostentatious is Mr. De Soysa’s charity that his 
most intimate friends did not know of this princely outlay till the ap- 
pearance last month of a letter in the Ceylon Observer. The Searcher 
of hearts will doubtless reward Mr. DESpYSA and the Earthly Foun- 
tain of Honour too will cool and refresh him. Meanwhile, we com- 
mend the example to our countrymen who, under various evil influ- 
ences, are clearly falling off from their old virtues of true hospitality 

and benevolence and assuming a mtseimble ostentation. 

# 

# • 

The Gaekwar, who has lately been on a trip to Ceylon, has scarcely 
supported the credit of Indian liberality in our Emerald Isle. He left 
only Rs. 150 to be distributed as Baksheesh among all the Policemen 
who attended on him. It were more princely to ignore the poor fellows 
altogether. 

• • 

The Colonial Office has ordered the dismantling of the batteries in the 
fort at Galle. The guns are to be dismounted and placed in the ordi- 
nance store for sending to Trincomalie, Colombo or Woolwich. 


Lord and Lady Dufferiji reached Simla yesterday. 

♦ * 

Tidings have at last been received at Rome of the safety of 
steamer Venesia. • 


the 


The P. and O. steamer Tasmania.^ on her way home, stranded on the 
night of Saturday the 16th instant on the Monachi Rocks off Corsica. 
The women and children have be^ landed. Assistance has been sent 
to the two hundred passengers still remaining at the time of the des- 
patch of the telegram on board. A later telegram reports the safe 
landing of all the passengers at Marseilles on the 2rst, by the Com- 
pany’s steamer Chusan^ which was sent to Ajaccio for them. 

• • 

• «• 

Exciting scenes are being enacted in the House of Commons during 
the debate on the Crimes Bill. Natnes are freely called, and even the 
intervention of the Speaker fails to restore quiet. The other day, 
Colonel Sanderson, Conservative Member for the North Divtson of 
Armagh, called the Parnellites “ the associates of well-known murder- 
ers,” on which Mr. Healy got up and called him a liar. The Speaker 
was appealed to in vain, for Mr. Healy refused to withdraw the expres- 
sion. Mr. Sexton called upon Colonel Sanderson to retract his accu- 
sation, and called him a cowardly liar into the bargain. This led to 
hot and bitter discussion, which ended, however, with both Mr. Sexton 
and Colonel Sanderson retracting their expressions. For Mr. Healy’S 
persistent refusal to withdraw the expression used by him, he was 
•.suspended by 1x8. against 52 votes. 


The “mashers” and other budmashes in the House of Commons have 
^made the most of the protracted sittings ojf the House. We arc told ; - 
“ Some amusing stories are afloat with regard to the all-night sitting 
which seems to have caused a temporary misunderstanding in the 
families of several hon. niembers. K learned gentleman heroically 
stayed at the House during the whol^ ffight, and only started for his 
home at about nine o’clock in the morning. Before he aifivcd, 
however, the Conservative Whips sent after him a telegraphic mes- 
sage summoning him back to Westminster, an important division 
being expected, “ijlie telegram fell into the hands of the hon. gentle- 
man’s wife, who ' seems to have been quite dismayed at the dis- 
covery that her husband was not, as she had supposed, safely under 
the charge of the Whips at Westminster. The lady started at once 
for the House, where she appeared in the lobby with the telegram 
in her hand to demand an explanation. Happily the Whips were able 
to give her satisfactory assurances with regard to thft whereabouts of 
her spouse. There were other cases which did not end so comfortably, 
and in which these wtrly morning telegrams of the Whips brought seri- 
ous discomfiture to certain members who had made the all-night sitting 
a pretext for passing the time in festivity at their club. Their remon- 
trances with the senders of the telegrams were naturally energetic, and 
henceforth some caution will probably be observed in such delicate 
matters.” 

• 

• # • 

An Act «f Parliament will be necessary to enable the Duke of 
Connaught to be at the celebration of the English Jubilee without 
resigning his Indian command, and Sir J. Gorst will introduce a Bil 
for the purpose, 

• # 

A SrATLMENT IS going the round to the effect that, oiR of a total of 
34,000 newspapers published in the world, the English language claims 
16,500 ; the German, 7,800 ; the French, 3,850 ; and^hc Spanish, 1,000. 
These are mournful figures for France, showing, if not absolute decay 
at least a relative disparity from the far more acccIcAitcd i^n^ress in 
education and civilization made, in recent years, by the Germai.*:, «» 
home and abroad. This, added to the slow decline in population ob 
servable in France, for a long series of years from before the last War 
—to say nothing of the dismemberment in consequence of that event 
—reduces the chances of French success in thc^ competition, V-hether 
for peace or war, with Germany. This is a pressing subject for French 
publicists to ponder upon. Perhaps, the Petit Bengali will have somer 
thing to say on it. 

♦*# 

Dr. Tyndall has resigned the professorship of Natural Philosophy at 
the Royal Institution wjiich he held since 1853* He commenced with 
“Air and Water” and ended with Light (“Thomas Young and the 
wave theory of light ” being the subject of his last *lecturc.) Would 
that he could approach the last subject in the spirit of the Great Puri 
tan republican, and exclaim > 

Hail I holy Light ! Offspring of Heaven, first-born, 

Or of the Eternal coeternal beam ^ 

May I express thee unblamed ? . 

God grant that this devoted man of science may yet find the light 
which alone gives meaning. • - • . » 

The Police have discovered in several villas at Pargslovo, a summer 
resort in the outskirts of St. Petersburg, stores of dynamite and ap- 
paratus for the manufacture of bombs. • 

i • 

Several publicans in London from the East-end have been fined in 
sums varying from to ^^25, for adding water and sugar to their beer. 
The milkmen of Calcutta are, however, free to add any quantity df 
water to their milk. ' • 


« Subecriben in thi at^e requested to remit bjt postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 

medium purticsUarlf qesp. tusures aeknawlee^ment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
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Captain Lang, R. N., has been pennitte<i by the Admiralty Lords to 
accept'command of the Chinese^ Fleet now, forming. He had been 
chiet naval adviser to the Celestial Government for seven years. 

• # 

The young wife of a Kippax labourer is being tried for bigamy. The 
charge is admitted and the reason for the simultaneous second choice 1 
is stated to be the violence of /he first husband and consequent un- 
happiness. Sarah Ann Nicholson, for such is her name, is no 
Rukhmabai and there is no Defence Committee to save her from the 
penalties of the law. 

« 

* ♦ 

At Baulegne, in the Department of the Ardfcche, a fountain which 
would not for the past 16 years give out a drop of water, suddenly 
began playing, the water issuing in voluminous jets. The return of 
water is attributed to the earthquake of the 23rd February. 

♦ 

An ichthyplogical curiosity is reported. A mammoth fish was lately 
caught in th*e Tay in the shape of a salmon weighing 70 lbs. It wa% 
exhibited at Groves’s, in libnd Street, London. The highest weight 
recorded is 83 lbs. 

♦ • 

Here is a development of Woman’s Rights : 

“At Dover, a woman named Bishop was charged with violently 
assaulting her husband. 7'he latter, who is a seaman, appeared in 
court with his head bandaged and his face very extensively bruised. 
The man reprimanded Ins wife for frequenting public-houses, when 
the attacked him with a saucepan, a fire shovel, and a clock. The man 
was taken to the hospital and had his head dressed, but on his return 
his wife tore otf the bandages. She was sentenced to fourteen days’ 
imprisonment without the option of a fine.” 

• # 

♦ # 

Governor Bourke has been raised to the peerage and he takes the 
title of Lord Connemara. 


The phenomenon of dreams is not the least of the phenomena of human 
life. The marvel of dream-life has fascinated the imagination from the 
Cfrliest times. The old (Greeks cut the matter short in their Puranic 
way by saying that dreams descend from Zeus. The whole Eastern 
world, as its lilcralurc, has been busy in the interpretation of dreams ; 
but to little purpose. The following information will be interesting to 


our readers : — 

“Dr. Delaunay, a Frenclj observer, in a communication to the Biolo- 
gical Society ol Paris, states certain conclusions of his with reference 
to the production of dreams by the manner in which one lies while 
sleeping. The fact of disagreeable dreams while one lies on his back 
is explained by the* connection which is known to exist between the 
organs of sensation and the posterior part of the brain. The most 
general metho4 of lying, perhaps, is on ilie right side and this appears 
to be/Al^ the most natural method, for many persons object to lying, 
•"HUBn the side of the heart, which, it h.is been more than once asserted, 
•hould have free action during sleep. Neverthle^s, Dr. Delaunay’s state- 
ments hardly harmonize with this opinion. When one sleeps upon Ins 
right side — that is to say, upon the right side of the brain -one’s 
dreams have marked and rather unpleasant characteristics. These 
charaoteristics, however, are essentially those whu li enter into the 
popular definition dreams. One’s dreams are apt to be illogical, 
absurd, childish, uncertain, incoherent, full of vivacity and exaggera- 
« tion. Dreams which come from sleeping on the right side are, in short, 
simply deceptions. They bring to the mind very old and faint remem- * 
brances and they are often accompanied by night mares. Dr. Delaunay 
points out that sleepers fiequeiuly compose verse or rhythmical lan- 
guage while they are lying on their right side ; this ver^e, though at 
times correct enough, is absolutely without sense. The moral faculties 
are then at work, and the intellectual faculties are absent. On the 
other hand, when a person slumbers on liis left side his brains are not 
only less absurd— they may also be intelligent. They arc, as a rule, 
connected with recent things not with reminiscences.” 

• Here is matter enough for inquiry. And the matter ought to be 
cleared up. For every body di earns and can verify the assertions, or 
the greater part of (hem. We shall be glad to receive our readers’ com- 


munications on the subject. 

it 

^A TERRIBLE fire is reported to have laid half the town of Fegu in 
ashes. • ' . 


The West Patent Cotton Press building, at Delhi, together with a 
number of huts in the vicinity, have been consumed by fire, the 
damage being valued at Ks. 30,000. 


• i 

TWp la^i of rupees worth of stores were destroyed by the fire which 
broke out in the Rawalpindi Arsenal on the 13th instant. 




THB*Nizam of Hyderabad is giving close personal attention to details 
of administration since the departure of Sir Salar Jung, and, accord- 
ing to the Deccan TimeSy has shown no small aptitude for business. He 
goes through all the Secretaries’ boxes himself, giving the necessary 
orders on the papers, and returning them quickly. That is evidently a 
communique^ and worth no more than one. He is so fond of work that 
when he left lately on a short sporting excursion, a number of these 
boxes were taken with- him. As to the Minister, a telegram in the 
papers says : — * , 

“Owing to continued ill-health, Sir Salar Jung has resigned his high 
office of Minister, being unable to bear the straAi of the work. It is 
believed that his Highness will accept his resignation, and treat him 
with liberality, as his family has rendered such signal service to the 
Stale. Sir Salar* will go to the hills or to England to recruit his 
health, and be absent for some six months. It is hoped that the time 
is not very far distant when he may be asked to resume office. Spe- 
culations as to his successor are, of course, rife. It will probably be 
one of the four following nobles, Khoorsheed Jah, Basher-ood-Doulah, 
the Vikar-ool-Umra, or the Mooneer-ool-Moolk.” 

• 

• • 

Liberal writes — 

“His Highness the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, accompanied by the 
M.'ih.arani and three children, attended by Mr. R. Bignell his private 
Secretary and two Aid-i-Camps {sic) left Calcutta for England en route 
Bombay. Babus Nirmal Chundra Sen and Profulla Churdra Sen, the 
second and third sons of our Minister, have also accompanied them for 
the purpose of completing their education. The party embarked on 
board P Sc O Company’s S. S. Ganges which left the shores of Bombay 
on the 8th instant. We think this is the first instance of an Indian 
Princess visiting Europ|p.” 

The two sons of tho late Babu Keshub Chunder Sen who have 
accompanied the NJaharajah and Maharani of Cooch Behar to Eng- 
land, propose to compete, one for tlfe Indian Civil Service, and the 
other for the Indian Medical Service. 

• 

At the Fort Police Court, Bombay, Mr. P. Ryan sentenced one GuN- 
PUT Anandrao to one month’s hard labor, for offering an indecent 
book for sale. He was neither the printer nor author. 


Mr. E. C. Barry Ollivant has been reappointed Municipal Com- 
missioner at Bombay. Notwithstanding the differences which lately 
broke out between the Corporation and their executive head, Mr. 
Ollivant’s influence over the members is unquestioned, and he is 
held in great esteem for his abilities and his experience of the duties 
of his office. ' 


The Times of India writes strongly about the necessity of reforming 
the English post office arrangements, and hopes that the Colonial 
conference which is now sitting in London may do something prac- 
tical in this direction. Our contemporary mentions some of the ano- 
malies of the present system, which aro« glaring enough in all 
conscience : — 

“ A letter from India to London •costs fd., but one from India to 
Chicago vid London — nearly double the distance- -requires only stamp- 
age to thp value of 2^d. France and Germany can send letters to 
Bombay by British steamers subsidized by the British Government for 
2|atl. each ; British merchants have to pay double. The English Gov- 
ernment receives ij^d. per half ounce for the carriage of the letters of 
foreign countries iby costly steamer service all the way to China ; it 
pays the amie sum for the transmission of English let/ers by train 
fiom Calais to Brindisi. Merchants in London are actually combin- 
ing to send their letters for India, i^hin*a, and the East generally in 
bulk to France every Friday morning, to he posted there so as to save 
the difference between 2>^d. and 5d. So. British merchants are des- 
patching their samples in bulk to Belgium to be posted back to Eng- 
land at id. each, half the cost had they been posted at home, and for 
the heavy woik of delivering these the British Post Office, on the prin- 
ciple ihai each country keeps its own postage, does not receive one 
single farthing. These arrangements are so absurdly one-sided that 
we can only wonder how they were ever entered into. The Postmaster 
General has been fairly cornered by his questioners, and has had to 
admit the facts. But he weakly .attempts to bolster up the ‘position of 
affairs by such infirm arguments that the ocean mail steamer subsidies 
cost the British Government so much that we must even be content to 
carry the letters of foreign countries at a loss and be thankful for the 
paltry remuneration of ij^d. per half ounce. But docs it not strike 
Ml. Raikes that France and Germany must gel their letters to the East, 
and, if they will not consent to pay for their carriage at a reasonable 
rate, they should be left to find the means of transmission themselves ? 
Arc we to continue to charge discriminating rates of an exceptionally 
favourable nature to our foreign competitors in trade, and then tax our 
own subjects to make up the deficiency ? The International Postal 
Convention is responsible for these arrangements. But (he agreement 
was never intended to be unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians. The conditions and terms have proved to be most un- 
satisfactory and unfair, and the time seems to have arrived when they 
should be amended or the whole arrangement tenninated.” 
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The Moplabs are our Malays. Here is the latest case of a MopUh 
run amok, 

“ A terrible tragedy, in which a member of that turbulent and unruly 
race, the Moplahs, was concerned, is reported by the Cochin paper. 
It appears that a dispute arose at Badagarra, a place south of Telli- 
cherry, about some family property. The matter was adjudicated 
upon, and as the Moplah in possession refused to give up the property, 
the intervention of the law was necessitated. For this purpose the 
Sheristadar Magistrate repaired to the spot, and was taking some de- 
position, when the infuriated Moplah rushed upon him with an 
unsheathed knife in his hand. The; Magistrate’s faithful peon rushed 
forward to save hisf master, and, in doing so, sacrificed his own life, for 
the Moplah with one cut severed the unfortunate man’s head from the 
body. The Sheristada? in the meantime made himself scarce, and the 
murderer, disappointed of his prey, proceeded to the house of the 
.Sheristadar’s brother, where he found that official’s sister-in-law sitting 
in the verandah nursing an infant. Roth mother and* child were im- 
mediately attacked and decapitated by the Moplah, who afterwards 
set fire to the house. More than a hundred people went to the spot, 
but no one had the courage to arrest the murderer and incendiary. 
He was at large for a week, vowing vengeance on the Sheristadar. 
During this time armed constables arrived at the place, wheie in a 
mosque the object of their search took shelter. Seeing no hopes of 
extricating himself from his perilous position he applied his knife to his 
own throat, and thus cheated the gallows of one of its legitimate 
victims.” ^ 

The coward ! 


The basis of a scheme for the proposed neutralization of the Suez 
Canal towards which negociations between France and England are 
proceeding, is expected to be an acknowledgment of the freedom of the 
Powers to tr.averse the Canal at all times, coupled* with the condition 
that no fortification of its banks will be allowed. An international com- 
mission will superintend the execution %f the agreement. 


There is a tempest in the tea-pot of Nonkhali. The subscribers to 
the Jubilee Fund met for the disposal of their little balance of Rs. 4000 
and voted the sum over 10 the local “caterers” of amusement calling 
themselves— we don’t know by what right beyond a vicious example — 
the Royal Theatre Company, “ for making a pucca place of amuse- 
ment with a Public Library attached to it and the Hall and the 
Library to be considered public.” And the prudes and misanthropes 
are up in arms against such base use of public money ! The rash m cn 
who longed for a permanent theatre at such a place remote from the 
centres of civilisation have been soundly chastised ! 

• 


Next dry season, will be begun the Faridpore extension of the.E astern 
Bengal State Railway, to the great advantage of commerce and the 
convenience of the people. The journey to Dacca will be shortened 
by three hours. 

A State Railway has also been sanctioned to connect Dacca and 
Chittagong. • 

• ♦ 

The Germans are again to the fore — 

“ A new quarterly periodical for the reviewing of Oriental literature 
has been brought out.in Vienna, under the cdiloiship of Professors G. 
Buhler, Sanscrit Professor at the Vienna Univer.sity, Karabacek, D. H. 
Miiller, j. Muller, and L. Reinisch. It is entitled Wiener Zeiischrift 
fur die Kunde des Morj^enla/tdes. The articles treating <lf British India 
arc to be written in English, the others in German.” • 

* 

In May 1888, there will, in Glasgow, be an International Exhibition 
of Industry, Science and Art. 


The Transcaspian Railway sectioni^ from Charjui on the Oxus to 
Bdkhara, is nearing completion. 

*** * 

The latest eccentricity is a lady of Malavern who keeps 78 dogs, in 
separate pens, in a large field, and feeds them on the best meat. 

* • • 

• ♦ • 

The Maharaja of Mysore has gone to Ooty and summers there. 

• # 

• # 

Decrees of the Civil and Revenue Courts of Mysore may now be exe- 
cuted in the Civil and Miliury station of Bangalore as decrees of the 
Courts of that station. 


I'HE famous son-in-law maintains his luck. The University has fallen 
on evil days and is at the mercy of ^lib tongues and easy hearts. “ A 
very German Milton indeed*!” exclaimed Coi. fridge, when he heard 
Klopstock called “ the German Milton.” After the late exposure in the 
Punjab and the recent proceedings at Calcutta, we had better be pre- 
pared to hear our Universities characterised as “very Indian institu- 
tions and no mistake.” 

• ^ 

• • 

The Unionists of Uttarpara have received a check in their march for 
purilfcation of their town. For all their pains to purge the municipal 
atmosphere of its impurities, they have been snubbed by the Local 
Government and been told to employ themselves more usefully in other 
ways and not trouble themselves with municipal management which, 
from all official reports, is in efficient keeping. , 


The third Criminal Sessions of the High Court begins on Momhiy, 
the 25111, Mr. Justice Macpher.son presiding. 

■ 



€tiitonal |lotcs. 



M r. COTTON is to ac t 'both as Chairman of the Corporation ard- 
Commissioner of Police, during the absence on leave of Sir Hf.nry 
Harrison, and on the same pay and allowances. To mark their 
appreciation of his services during the CUNNiNciitAM-TiroMPSON raid 
on the Corporation, the Commissioners, as a special case, last Thurs- 
day, voted Rs. 2,500 as the acting allowance for the Chairman, 
Rs. 1,000 in addition being for the other post. Mr. CO ITON, as Secre- 
tary of the Board of Revenue, draws Rs. 2,500 only. We hope he will 
use his windfall with liberality, and his popularity for the good of the 
town. 


At the suggestion of their Chairman elect, the Commissioners, at 
the same meeting, by 28 against 25, came to the conclusion 
that it was unfair not to have paid their Engineer and his assistant * 
bonus for the laying of the new 48 inch main for the Extension Water 
Works. They did not however agree as to the amount and the prin- 
ciple of determination and referred the matter to the Water Supply 
Committee. 

The Engineer claims Rs. 84,308, or 5 per cent on the iwhole cost 
Rs. 16,86,170. He says he has saved the Corporation Rs. 5,08,977- 
4-2 by laying the pipes departmenlally at Rs. 2,49,729*1 1- 16, whereas, 
it would have cost at least Rs. 7,58,70:, if given out on contract. The 
calculations arc Mr. Kimber’s— out of the depths of his profe^i^nal 
rather than moral consciousness. For, there is no knowing what t*liv 
contractors would have charged for laying the main as it has been laid, i 
The Government of Lord Dui i'ERiN would do well to apply to the Coi 
poration of Calcutta for the loan of the services of Mr. Jame.s Kimbek, 

C. E., to control the Financial Department of the Gqyernment of Ir/dia. 
We may then not only be spared the Income Tax but may be sure ot 
other reliefs, and many improvements. 


The annual mecjting of the Senate of the Calcutta University, held 
on Saturday last, was very .largely attended, Sir Alfred Croft being 
in the chair. The first business was to adopt the rccommcnda 
tion of the Syndicate “a scheme for encouraging ;ftid as,si.sting 
translations and critical editions of the early vernacular texts belong 
ing to the provinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.” * 
This recommendation was moved by the Chairman and seconded by 
Raja Peary MOHUN Mookerjee. Dr. Raj F.N pRALALA Mitra, how- 
ever, opposed it on the ground that the scheme fell outside the objects 
of the University as laid down in its charter. This legal objection 
prevailed with a majority of the members present, and the motion was 
negatived, the amendment named byihe doctor, viff.^ “ that the subject 
be referred batk to the .Syndicate with the view of ascemaining how 
far the Syndicate is in a position to devote the funds of the University 
to the publication of Bengali and Hindi works totally i^nconnected with 
the scheme of education ” was adopted. 

The next business was to consider the alterations recommended by 
the Syndicate in regard to the minimum marks required for passing 
the Entrance Examination. We have already informed our readers what 
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these alterations are, and it will notjf be sufficient to say that the al- 
terations were adopted without oppdisition.^ 

Dr. P. K. Roy was confirmed Registrar for a term of two years 
from 1st May next. • 


Mr. Justice VV1L.SON has obtained two months’ privilege leave frorft 
22nd June next. He is aboift'our best Judge, and the country will look 
forward with anxious interest to his safe return in increased health 
and vigour. « 

Mr. H. M. Durand— lucky son of a disappointed father— has return- 
ed and rejoined as Foreign Secretary. Now that poor TUCKAJI Rao 
is gone, we hope Mr# Durand will forgive and forget— his father’s 
quarrels. 


Samarkand is preferred to Tashkend, as the future residence of the 
Russian Cjovernor-General of Tuikestan. That is a politic move. The 
City of Tamerlane as tlie head-quarters of the Southern Asian Em- 
pire of Russia will lend it prestige. 

. 

tIiey have opened a school in London for training journalists. 
We want one badly here, to repress the tendency which, existing in 
all countries, is advancing at a daily quickened pace in this, to take to 
journalism for want of any other. The institution should have the 
authority to grant certificates, as the Board of Trade grants certificates 
for the mercantile mar ine service. The candidates for admission need 
not have matrfculated at any University, but must show that they can 
talk grammatically and are familiar with history, the principles of poli- 
tical economy, and the elements of morals, literature and the arts and the 
sciences, pure and mixed. This is to be ascertained by examination 
viva voce. They must be able to recognise a Raja from an ordinary 
Rajput, a Rayyet from a mere ragamuffin, a Mahratta from any other 

Marwari. 

9 


This is going round the press 

“ We begin the publication of the Roccay Mountain Cyclone with 
some phew diphphiculties in the way. The type phounders phrom 
whom wc bought our ou]phit phor this printing ophphice phailcd to 
supply us wish any eplis or cays, and it will be phour or phive week 
bephore we can get any. The mistaque was not phound out till a day 
or two ago. We have ordered the missing letters, and will have to 
get along without them till they come. We don’t lique the loox ov this 
variety rv spelling any better than our readers, but mistax will happen 
in the best regulated pliamilics and iph the ph’s and c’s and x’s and q’s 
liol^dt:u we shall ceep (sound the c hard) the Cyclone whirling aphtcr 

phashion till the sorts arrive. It is no joque to us— it’s a serious 

• aphphair , — Rocky Mountain Cyclone'^ 

Our “American Cousins” are so given to literary white lying and 
the manufacture of marvels that one can not be sure of one’s ground 
in dialing with theji testimony. If the above be a creation, it is very 
ingenious— belter* than Arlcmus Ward. But there is no inherent im- 
probability in the situation, and if there may be a real newspaper 
rejoicing in the name of Cyclone,, it may well experience the typograph^ 
cal difficulty represented in the extiact. The manner of facing it is 
characteristic. The “ poor Indian” of the East would Jiave w.Viied foi 
the arrival of his “founts” and cursed his, Gods in the mean lime. 
The Indian, by the way, is up to a shrewd guess on occasions. Is it 
possible that rtie journalist of the “backwoods” resorted to this device 
to veil his ignorance, till he had leisure sufficient to master the mys- 

* terics of the spelling-book ? 

Holloways Ointment ^ and Pills , — Ever Useful. The afflicted by 
illnes.s should look their diseases fully in the face, .and at once seek a 
remedy for them A short search will convince the most »:eptical that 
^ these noble medicaments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes 
complete recovery, to the most trAtured sufferers. The Ointment will 
cure all descriptions of sores, wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptions, 
erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, and skin affections. The Pills never fail 
in correcting and^strcnglhening the stomach, and in restoring a derang- 
ed liver to a wholesome condition, in rousing torpid kidneys to increase 
their secretion, and in re-estifblishing the natural healthy activity of the 
bowels. Hojloway’s are the remedies for complaints of all classes of 
society. 


Twe germs of our modern improvements are usually to be traced to 
the past. Yet what large measures of time have been consumed be- 
fore any efficient valuable discovery has been made and specially before 
it has been utilised for human comfort 1 Most of the arts of science 
are very modern indeed. Look at gas-burning. The phenomenon of 
the emanations of the mud in the bed of old ponds and wells- igniting 
at the presentation of a lighted candle, was known long ages before the 
introduction of coal gas light. We read in an account going round the 
Press • 

The first actual application of gas to lighting purposes took place 
in England in the year 1792, when Mr. Wilian l^^urdoch constructed an 
apparatus for lighting his house and office at Redruth, Cornwall. So^ 
little was the invention understood ahd believed in by those who had 
not seen it in use, that even great and wise men laughed at the idea. 

Is it possible that enlightened England so scornful towards backward 
and conservative nations, was so barbarous not a hundred years ago } 
The writer does not leave us at the mercy of a vague general statement 
but goes to particulars. 

How could there be a light without a wick? said a member of 
Parii.iinent when the subject was brought before the House. Sir Hum- 
uhiey D ivy ridiculed the ide.a of lighting towns by gas and asked one 
of th“ projectors if he meant to tuk^ the dome of St. Paul’s for a gas 
meter. 

So much for the experts 1 The wider experience of life, however, 
does not save public men from the same folly. 

’ When the House of Commons w.as lighted by gas the architect 
imagined that the gas ran on fire through the pipes, and therefore in- 
sisted on their being placed several inches from the wall for fear of the 
building taking fire. ,The members might be observed carefully touch- 
ing the pipes with thejr gloved hands, and wondering why they did 
not burn. The first shop lighted in London by this new method was 
Mr. Ackerman’s in the Sirand^in .8|o ; and one lady of rank was so de- 
lighted with the brilliancy of the gas lamp on the counter that she 
asked to be allowed to take it home in her carriage. 

Brothers in demerit if nothin merit, we are in the same boat with our 
European fellowsubjccts, all other differences notwithstanding. The same 
vein of narrowness and absurdity makes the whole world kin. There 
is not much to choose between these White senators, most of them 
loaded with philosophy and languages from 0.xford or the science of 
Cambridge, feeling cautiously the gas pipes, lest they scalded their 
hands, and the unlettered Sepoys in 1857 .making it their first point, 
after breaking out in mutiny, to cut open the wiring of the telegraphic 
lines in order to see the hollow through which messages— in the shape 
of compressed letters, doubtless— were forced. After that, our Anglo- 
Indian friends might perhaps somewhat put up with some of our bar- 
barisms, seeing they are civilized,* if quite, only since yesterday. And, 
instead of/orcing any of their views or ways on us, they might perhaps 
let us reform ourselves. 


Europeans make wry faces— or rather wrenched jaws at the names 
of Indians, forgetting, inexcusably for edutated men, that if either 
people have a grievance in that behalf, both* have. For our own 
part, as champion of our country, 'we do ^lU remind them of the in- 
teresting personal nomenclature of the races inhabiting Central 
Northern Europe— and they blush. Wc remember poking fun at them 
in respect of an interesting creature, in fact, a famous beauty, of the 
mu'jical and theatrical world, proud of her prodigious unpronouncible 
Polish patronymic. Our editorial was largely quoted and^ noised about 
Not to mention others, the Petit Beny^ali translated it and virtually ad- 
mitted the justice of our remark. But though we thus easily enough 
turn the table upon our sneering “ chaffers,” within our heart of hearts 
we confess ourself ill at ease. If the facts are exhaustively brought 
out and fairly marshalled, it would be difficult to say on which side the 
advantage lies. If Sclavonic nomenology is frightful, Dravidian is not 
a whit behind. Some of the namhs of streets in South India seem 
nightmare fantasies rather than legitimate efforts of sober nomen- 
clature. For crowding of consonants, whether in local * or personal 
designation, the Poles and Cossacks will ever maintain their unenvi- 
able preeminence, but in mere number of syllables and in length our 
countrymen are not to be easily beat. Of course, in the nett result- 
absurdity of effect— both are at par. We at an/ rate are painfully 
reminded of our hasty amusement at Europe’s expense, when we hear 
the interminable unmusicality of our fair ones. 

Such are our reflections at reading that the First Prince of Travan- 
core— the Heir Apparent— has espoused a Miss Uedakaykurupum. 
These Uedakaykurupums of Trichoor are the Gunnings of Malabar 
famous for their beauty. But bow wofully are they handicapped 1 
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Wft hope the enlightened ruler of Travancore will see the advisable* 
ness of relieving beauty of such fearful labels. Men may carry •any 
burden, but women never ! 

“ A little before 8 P. M. the guests who had been entertained at a 
sumptuous feast, and the Palace Priests, assembled in the hall of the 
palace. The ceremony opened with the Senior Ranee presenting the 
bride with a beautiful lace cloth. The Prince took his seat on a white 
cloth spread over a handsome rich carpet to the right of his Royal 
aunt, when the bride was conducted to his presence by a near kins* 
woman of hers. With a respectful obeisance, the bride presented a 
silk cloth to Her Highness the senior Ranee and another to the Prince 
and then stood Uefore the Royal bridegroom. The Prince then gave 
her a rich Pithampar and a cloth. Thereupon one of the Kurupus in 
attendance placed uiA)n her hands a big jug and a salver and conferred 
• upon her the title of Pana Pillay. Presents were next distributed to 
the officers of the Maha Rajah’s Palace in attendance and to Mr. 
Shungara Menon, B. A. brother of the newly married Ammachee.” 

And is that all the marriage ? Is that the rule in high life down 
Malabar ? Surely, the twice-born go through all the prescribed rites of 
the Sacrament. 

The last eight or ten days have been more than usually notorious for 
ugly personal accidents. Mr. J. R. Maples, Agent of the Calcutta 
Tramways Company, yesterday njet with one. Riding back from the 
Company’s horse dep6t on the Gun Foundry Road between Chitpore 
and Cossiporc, his horse shied, apparently frightened at something, and 
brought himself and his rider to the ground. He was removed to the 
depSt where he lay in an insensible state. News being sent to tlfe 
office at Phowaniporc, the next European on the establishment imme- 
diately took Dr. Maci.eod to the Northern dep^t^ where the patient 
was examined as well as practicable without tdisturbing him. It was 
suspected that a rib is broken. Possildy there has I^ccn other internal 
injury besides, if, as we hear, the patient is bleeding from the bowels. 
He is in good hands, but great anxiety is felt. Mr. Maples is well- 
spoken of by the natives. His loss would be a calamity to the Company. 

Here is a sad telegram from Madras 

• 

Last night (.April 22 ) a pair of horses belonging to Lieutenant Sullivan, 
son of the Hon’ble Sullivan, bolted with n brougham from the beach. 
Mrs. Sullivan being in the carriage, jumped out, and fell on her head, 
fracturing her skull and dying immediately. The horses were pulled up 
after running two miles further. 


The weather has been severe and ominous. From an early hour after 
day-break it begins to be hot, before noon the hot winds commence 
and keep the field all day, in the evening till a late hour it is oppressive- 
ly sultry, with a sense of suffocation from rarifaction of air. 

The mornings for the last three or four days have been .foggy. This 
morning Calcutta was enveloped in a thick haze such as is not always 
to be seen in mid-winter, which continued till a late hour. This is re- 
garded as a bad sign, as not only resulting in heat during the day, but 
also presaging public ill health. 

j 

SEVERAL^accidents have in consequence occurred in different quarters. 
The latest and not the ledfct noticeable took place at the Bengal Office 
to a Mahomedan officer. Moonshee Ahmed, Translator in the Chief 
Secretary’s department, in descending from the tram car and stepping 
into the Government Buildings, got a sun-stroke. He received instant 
help and was carried to a room of the record department on the ground 
floor. Thp Registrar, Mr. CouNSELL, hearing of it, hastened down to 
the scene. Seeing the dangerous situation of the patient, he at once sought 
the assistance of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Dr. CowiE, 
who came and ordered ice to be applied on the head and prescribed 
brandy and gave other directions. He recovered consciousness but 
was lying quietly on his side at half past 2 O’clock. 


Though not directly attributable to the weather, not the least alarm 
ing of the occurrences of th^ last few days was the accident that befell 
the veteran publicist who conducts* the Statesman. Strange that it has 
not yet appeared in the papers. Verily, we are leading a worse than 
life in London where nobody hears or cares about his next-door 
neighbour in the same flat. Here we have the editor of a great daily 
newspaper escaping death by a hair’s breadth, if he has yet truly es- 
caped, and nobody knows anything of it. The victim himself may be 
silent front modesty or indifference, but there is no excuse for the other 
journals ignoring the occurrence. Yet there is no deliberate passing 
over or indifference. They simply do not know. Hence we say, life 
in Calcutta is out-Londooiog London. We beard a vague rumour 
md on inquiry learnt the particulars. Mr. MiQkrr bad lost bis 


I balance on the slippery marble of the b^th-room and fallen on the 
tub and received some fearful wounds on several parts of the body. 
The cuts went deep to the l>one, fhough fortunately there were no frac- 
tures of either kind. There was great anxiety in consequence, in 
the case of a man of his years, but the native force of his constitution 
soon reassured him and his family. He is In a fair way of recovery. 


What a escape is ours i/icre\ India cannot willingly let that man 
depart who is one of her few--too few, alas ! — champions stout and 
sturdy. Yet Fate might be irresistible. Accidents will occur to the 
briivest and best, as in the most well-regulated households. The 
Knight of the pen might have given us the slip before we were aware of 
it. For our own part, when we heard of the accident, we involuntarily 
repeated to ourself— 


^ Men understand 
A draper’s wand, 

But pens are things 
And popes and kings 


a plough or wheel, 
a sail or keel ; 
which high and great 
agree to hate; 


And which the crowd, 

Earth-born, carth-boA'ed, 

Can scarcely know 

For cohstant loa^of toil and woe. 


But yet, may be, 
Men who can see 
May chance to dig 
And looking big, 


a century hence, 
with keener sense, 
thy relics cold ; 
may c» y “ Behold 1 


The pen of Might ! 
That loved the Right ! ” 


Another Calcutta patriarch has fallen ! Babu Madan Mohan Chat- 
TERJEE of Jorasanko in this town died on Thursday at an ad- 
vanced age. He was the elder brother of the late Chunder Mo- 
han Chatterjee and nephew (sister’s son) of the famous Baboo 
Dwarka Nath Tagore. He was a man of a fine understanding and 
much force of character with a capacity for business. He resisted ffot 
only all the blandishments of Dwakkanath’s table but also*the long 
continued persuasion, not to say the persecutions, of such an uncle, 
and remained orthodox to the last. How he saved from ruin the estate 
of the late Baboo Gopal Lal Tagore— father of Babu Kalikissen 
Tagore— is one of the city’s traditions. His sons died before him, 
but he has left several grandsons one of whom is a retired solicitor, 
another (Babu Amarkndra Nath Chatterjee) is a wcllknown 
pleader and public speaker, another, Babu Dhirkndra Nath is 
in the service of the Town Corporation and one of its most jjard work- 
ing and honourable employes and another Mr. Chatterjee of 
Chatterjee, solicitors. 

The Mahomedans of Fatna held a meeting for expressing their 
natural congratulations on the appointment to musnt4d of the pro- 
vince of one who had passed the best portion of his official life in their 
part of the country. Appointed to Bchar as an Assistant Magistrate, 
Sir Steuart Bayley rose to be its official head-- the local chief— and, 
with the exception of an interval of change to the Secretariat, he stuck 
to it, until lie finally left it for higher offices. He ruled the province 
long and in succession as Commissioner. 

But why harp on the fact ? What good in insisting on it.^ It may 
be excusable in our friends of Bchar to be forcibly reminded of ail the 
old days he passed among them in their Province. But it is indelicate 
to remind him. There is always an element of unpleasantness in 
raking up antecedents showing that the object of your attentions was 
not formerly so big. There is indeed ev5ry reason for confining your 
memories, if you must cherish them, to yonr own bosoms. * 

We may tell our friends that .Sir Steuart Bavley will not thank 
them for their pains. Their proclaiming his Behari connections docs 
* not tend^o his advantage. It adds not to his prestige. It is no pre- 
sumption in favour of his reign. U will not do for ftm to be Behari 
only— he must be pa^ Bengali, in the wider sense of political geography. 
They make him out provincial when he strives t(f be catholic. 

He could not possibly forget Behar^ and he was sure to show his 
kindness in that direction. This indiscreet activity of bis proUj^es will 
paralyse his desires^ 
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We never knew that our unsophisticated little notice of the new 
Lieutenant-Governor's method of attending to his work in due form at 
the Bengal Downing Street, was^charged witjji so much execution. In- 
deed, just as the point of a joke lies in the ear that receives rather than 
in the tongue that cracks it, so the nervousness— the self-conscious 
fear— of the Lords of the Bureau has given our paragraph all its em- 
phasis, has supplied the place of wit, and completed the v^aisemblance. 1 
The almost random shot has h^. Our half dozen lines have told with 
^considerable effect in so much as to provoke a reply. So powerful for 
mischief was our pinch of verbal dynamite deemed that the great gods 
who give tongue to the thoughts of Jove and would lend him their 
thoughts too on the first opportunity, that they apparently held a 
conclave. They have certainly issued a manifesto. A communique 
from official dons can appear only in a semi-official organ, and ac- 
cordingly we have the ^trange spectacle of the Enj^lishman, which, 
ever since the days of the Ilbcrt Bill, has noticed us by ignoring our 
existence altogether, stooping to bandy words with us. It manages 
to sa\^e its dignity too— by not taking our name in vain. Good pious 
old soul 1 • 

Indeed, our contemporary is careful of its dignity from the outset, 
thus— 

“ The little scraps of news with which our native contemporaries are 
favouring us about our new Jj^utenant-Governor must be infinitely 
diverting to him, if they ever Ifappen to catch hw eye.” 

If llfcy ever happen to catch his eye ! The stale trick, unworthy of a 
foe conscious of his prowess ! The hypocrisy is self-evident. No 
doubt Secretaries and journalists of a particular type would like to keep 
the native papers out of gubernatorial ken, but is there really a doubt 
as to whether they reach the head of the Government ? If so, is it 
possible that Secretaries to Government should feel the call to answer 
those native pap vs, and that the Englishman should lend itself to 
so useless an operation ? 

Our graphic little picture ” is thus disposed of— 

**The sober fact is that on Saturday last Sir Steuart Bayley sat in 
his room at the Bengal Office for some hours, as Sir Rivers Thompson 
frequently did after a sitting of the Council, a proceeding very much to 
the satisfaction of such of the Secretaries,...” 

The ** sober fact,” no doubt, whittles the proportions of the departure 
we Ventured to read in the Lieutenant-Governor’s holding office on 
Saturday<ast. And no doubt the wish is father to the thought. But 
herein the scribes reckon without their host— or say, at once, their 
Chief. Our ancestors have left a maxim that one fact outweighs a 
hundred arguments, and we prefer to answer in the logic of facts. 
From the Engli:^man it would seem as if the Lieutenant-Governor 
went for the nonce to the Secretariat on last Saturday and remained 
there a few hours, ai%d that being there, business was brought to him. 
But Sir Steuart Bayley has repeated his visit. Today he was at the 
Bengal office too, staying the whole day and doin^ business. What is the 
jjj^ninlf of that ? At any rate, that docs not look like the visit of an 
Amateur Casual of a Lieutenant-Governor. We wonder what will be 
the suggestion now ! 

• RE^S & RA WET. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1887. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

« 

T he last words of Sir Rivers Tuompson, in his 
Legislative Council, were spoken in vindication of 
the principles of Local Self-Government. The legisla- 
tive work of his Government related chielly ,to this 
subject, while the task of bringing the new system 
into operation in the towns as well as the districts, 
afforded Sir Rivers the fullest opportunities of judg- 
ijig how far that system was likely to take' root in the 
country. If anybody therefore is entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject, it is the late Lieutenant- 
Governor bf Bengal. The Bengal Municip^al Act 
HI (B. C.) df 1884, came into operation on the 1st 
August 1884, and was in force in 133 Municipalities 
in these Provinoe-s during the year 1885-86. The 
Bengal Local Self-Goverament Act HI of 1885 first 
came into force in sixteen of the more advanced dis- 
tricts, on the ist October 1886, but Sir Rivers , has 


•given the last proof of his confidence in the ability 
of Ihe people at large to manage their local affairs by 
extending its operation to the remaining districts with 
effect from this month. 

In the last Bengal Administration report for i S85- 
86, Sir Rivers Thompson records : “ The elective 
system has proved a success, and the gew bodies of 
Municipal Commissioners acquitted themselves cre- 
ditably in the performance of* their honoriiry duties.” 
In the Burdwan Division, the working of the munici- 
palities is pronounced to have been gbod, and “ the 
Committees as a body fully appreciated the res- 
ponsibilities they had taken upon themselves." In 
Nuddeaof the Presidency Division, the Act did not 
work so well as in other districts. There was too 
much of party spirit notably in the Santipore muni- 
cipality. It is noteworthy that this should be the 
case in an intellectual district like that of Nuddea. 
Mr. Hopkins, the Magistrate of the district, however, 
may, for aught we know, be t6 some extent responsible 
for the result. For, the fact is notorious that he 
never took kindly to the system, and from some of his 
high-handed proceedings which have come to light, 
he .seems to have failed to realize his own position 
under the law in relation to the honorary committees. 
In the 24-Pcrgunnahs, the Magistrate remarks as 
follows : — “ On the whole the new Commissioners 
appear to me to have cfone 'their work well. Too 
much time no doubt is often spent in oratorial ex- 
hibitions, and petty jealousies and impatience of 
control by an Honorary Chairman, who is no longer 
a Government official . give rise to occasional dissen- 
sions and interfere with;i Committee’s usefulness. In 
the end, however, the election scheme, will, I think, 
prove a success. Meetings are well attended and are 
held more regularly than formerly, and the Items of 
business are freely and often very warmly discussed." 

The Commissioner of the Rajshahye Division does 
not seem tq be favorably disposed towards the new 
scheme, on the working of which he remarks : — 

“Among the elective municipalities, the Municipal Commissioners 
of Bogra and'Sirajgunge, and then those of Pubna, have as a body 
done best. In Rampore Beauleah there were differences of opinion, 
and troublesome references in consequence. In Sherpur the Municipal 
Commissioners as a body misbehaved grossly towards their Chairman 
owing to jealousy and party spirit, the matter being reported to Gov- 
ernment at the time. In Naitore jealousy of the official Vice-Chairman 
was shown by some Commissioners, who, on one occasion recorded 
objectionable remarks, which, however, were repudiated by others. 
In all the elective municipalities, except Dinagepore and Rungpore 
( which are under official Chairmen ) tfiere waf, as was only to be ex- 
pected, at first an insuffipient regard for the requirements of the law, 
and jealousy of the Chairman was evinced as also a desire to prevent 
his exercising his powers independently of the Commissioners in 
meeting as much as possible.” 

• The Commi%sioner of the Dacca Division says : — 

“ The working of so many municipalities under elected Chairmen, 
and generally the management of the towns by the representatives of 
the rate payers, is the most interesting Ijpature of the year's municipal 
history. It would not be safe yet to venture on an opinion as to bow 
the new system will work ; but I am inclined to think that it will be 
more successful in the small towns than in those of large size and with 
a large population. Dacca, for instance, has an admirable Chairman, 
and the constitution of the Municioality is as good as could be ex- 
pected ; but 1 am not quite satisfied with the slate of affairs. There 
are conflicting interests, and the Comirwssioners, ( elected ones special- 
ly ) are in considerable awe of their constituents. However, there is 
no reason yet for despair, and time may remove the obstacles to im- 
provement which now exist.” ^ 

In view of the more or less hesitating opinions ex- 
pressed by the Divisional Commissioners as to the 
working of the new system, it behoves the elected 
representatives of the people to be extremely careful 
that they do not endanger the institution by their 
indiscretions and petty differences. That there have 
been too many exhibitions of party spirit and -mutual 
jealousy, cannot be denied. We regret them as much 
as possible, but at the same time we are of opinion 
that too much stress should not be placed on them. 
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They are of the nature of inevitable evils, which will 
attend the beginning of Local Self-Government, 
whenever a beginning is made at any place. But the 
people will soon learn to outlive them. They will 
quarrel themselves into harmony. That has been the 
case everywhere else, and that is the lesson of history. 
As to injury 10 public business arising in conse- 
quence of these dissensions, that is of scarcely any 
appreciable magnitude. On the one hand, while they 
are inevitable, on the other, they are, from their na- 
,ture, of temporary duration, and soon pass away. 
We trust Sir Steuart Bavley will not only keep 
in tact the policy of the new scheme, but extend it 
gradually, as the fitness of the people for the adminis- 
tration of local affairs is more and more developed. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS OF THE 
UNITED PROVINCES. 

Upon any one who has the good of our hardy bre- 
thren of the United Provinces at heart the question 
must from time to time force itself— Why is education 
at such a low ebb there Is it the innate conser-* 
vatism and the consequent instinctive abhorrence of 
everything foreign of our brethren that is at the 
root of the evil ? And if so, what hav^e the local Gov- 
ernment done towards removing the stumbling-block 
in the way of their progre^, ana how far their efforts 
in this direction have been crowned with success ? 
A discussion of these questions will be of special 
interest at this moment when the question of a Uni- 
versity for the United Provinces js on the tapis. 

It goes without saying that t|je local Government 
have not only done absolutely nothing to remove the 
obstacles, but have on the other hand considerably 
added to them. This is a serious charge we are pre- 
ferring against, above all, the Government of Sir 
Alfred Lyall — one who has spent the best years 
of his life in the cultivation of literature, but we can 
substantiate it. In an evil hour for the* country, did 
that arch-enemy of high education. Sir George Coo- 
per, inaugurate an educational scheme whose evils 
even the literary Sir Alfred, to his eternal discredit, 
has not as yet been able to undo, or rather has never 
set himself in earnest to undo. We yet hope better 
counsels will prevail, and the new-fledged council 
would be the precursor of a series of reforms with 
education justly at its ^ead.* 

To begin with, the Middle-class examination is a 
distinctly retrogade step. Its existence in the United 
Provinces at this hour of day, uninfluenced ^ as 
they were by the surrounding waves of changes like 
the Sleepy. Hollow, is, to say the least, an anrR:hron- 
ism and a mistake. It certainly mars the efficiency 
of work. From the very nature of things, it could 
not be otherwise. Young men are taught all through 
in Urdu or Hindi, except one solitary book in Eng- 
lish, and that even in a most perfunctory manner. 
The result of course is the xealisation of the saying, 
old as the everlasting hills, — “ As you shall sow, so 
you will reap.” Wonder of wonders ! they are re- 
quired to work in English an<I to hold their own with 
the Bengal students m the Calcutta University— let 
us say — Entrance examination whose^ medium of ex- 
amination is English. We have advisedly confined 
"ourselves to the Entrance examination, ^ for it is very 
seldom that. Hindustanis compete for higher honors. 
Whenever .they do— and as we said it is very seldom 
— they are exceptions, which go to prove the rule. 
Add to this the fact, the simple sober fact, that the 
Middle-class passed candidates are preferred to Cal- 
cutta B. A.’s, and you will have a tolerably fair idea 


of the state of things there. If this is not laying the 
axe at the root of high education, we do not know 
what is. Our brethren have now^ learnt to resent 
insult, and, if they are wise in tlieir generation, they 
should repudiate it by every possible means. They 
can see through the trick that is being played upon 
them — of educating them in Urdu or Hindi, while 
filling all the high and lucrative posts with English- 
edpeated aliens. We are not against Oriental educa- 
tion ; far from it. On the other hand, we are no blind 
admirers of it. But in view of the present impover- 
ished condition of India, and of the policy of the 
greatest good of the greatest number, we cannot but 
oppo.se its continuance. We cannot do 'aught else when 
we see that no good and much evil results therefrom. 
Scholar and philosopher as Sir Alfred Lyall is, ’his 
first and foremost duly sliould have been, upon as- 
saming the reins of office, not qnly to abolish this 
useless examination but to reverse the whole educa- 
tional policy of .Sir George Couper, conceived and 
carried out as it was by a very'i'mrrow and • unstates- 
manlike spirit. We affirm what we said in a recent 
issue of Reis and Rayyet, that English education 
alone would have justified the pre.sence of the Eng- 
lish in -our midst. Say the Pioneer to the contrary 
what it may, we make no hesitation in reiterating 
our belief that the profound peace — the firm Reign 
of law that obtains from one end of the country 
to the other, has been in no small measure rendered 
an easy task by English education. Notwithstanding 
our Allahabad contemporary’s mischievous comparison 
of the National Congress with the Irish Nationalist 
Societies, it is possible only under the cegis of British 
rule and under the solvent influence of English educa-^ 
tion. That education is the one thing that ha.s made 
even the mild Hindus entertain a strong s'ense 
of duty, after centuries of repression and retro- 
gression under old-World forms of Government. 
Freedom of thought and freedegu of speech are 
two essential attributes of a peaceful * Govern- 
ment. These again have been rendered possible 
by English education. The greatest good that the 
English have conferred upon us is, of course, English 
education, and wherever it is not, th( 3 \ English *h^jve 
not made their hold sufficiently strong. Has not the 
Government of Sir Alfred Lyall read or has 
it read to no purpose the celebrated speech of Macau- 
lay of loth July, 1833 ? Or, is it the Jear of awaken- 
ing ambition in the breast ol the Hii'fdu.stanis that 
keeps it from introducing any form of education as 
distinguished from the sham of it that is now in vogue ? 
While the surrounding provinces are having their 
ideas reformed, manners chastened, thoughts and 
aspirations elevated^ by ■ what has grown to be our 
lingua franca, is it possible, can it be expected, that they 
will remain perfectly uninfluenced by the ch’anges that 
arc being wrought on all sidci ? To us, the idea seems , 
as absurd as was King Canute’s attempt to check the 
rising waves. 

In a recent lecture delivered by Mr. Mozumdar 
at Lucknow, he very pertinently remarked that the 
United Provinces were the life of Hinduism. By 
tradition and by nature, the .Hindu mind is .so con- 
stituted th-^t it abhors anything that comes ip a foreign 
garb, be it good or bad. This in itself would have 
been sufficient to justify the Government^ to hold out 
to the Hindustanis the highest prizes and the best 
institutions so as to attract the people to the cultiva- 
tion of English. Is it possible that in these days 
of increasing popularity of homoeopathy, the Govern- 
ment wished to try the efficacy of the principle, 
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simzlia smilibus curantur and increased schooling 
fees in consequence. Anyone who has an average 
thinking power can realise how strong a deterrent 
the increase ol schqoling fees serves to be, coupled 
with economy, retrenchment in every department of 
State, and the Income tax staring in the face. It« 
is but a truism to say tiiat English educated men have 
the monopoly of all high posts ; while the uneducated 
Hindustanis have been relegated to the mean drtyd- 
geries of copyists, munshis, and the like. Between 
this fact and their unfortunate land system, they 
are the poorest creatures upon the face of the 
earth. It is not strange, then, that the unnecessary 
increase of the fees proves to be the last straw upon 
the camel's back. If the Government were in earnest 
desirous of extending to them the boon of education, 
it shoulcj certainly have first tried to popularise educa- 
tion before being anjbitious of establishing a separate 
University. We think a fraction of money about 
to be wasted on the University would be profitably 
spent if <jmployed ifr popularising education there 
irrthe shape of medals and scholarships. The natur- 
al aversion of the Hindustanis from foreign education, 
the apathy of the Government towards a reform in 
these directions as testified by the increase^ of the 
schooling-fees and the like — these are barriers more 
insurmountable than all the ideal barriers that the 
Calcutta U«niversity is credited with offering. So long 
as these barriers are allowed to stand, so long as they 
continue to disgrace British rule, it is idle to expect 
any good will come out of the spasmodic efforts of 
the Government to establish Universities and Legis- 
lative Councils, They will necessarily do more harm 
jhan good. 


LATEST TELEQRAMS, 

London, April 23. 

In the Houce of Lords last night, the Irish Land Bill was read a 
second time without a division. 

» Berlin, April 22. 

The German police have arrested M, Schnaebell, an employ^ of the 
French Government, for treason, in pursuance of the judge’s order. 

/ * f Paris, April 22. 

The evidence regarding the arrest of M. Schnaebell is clashing. The 
Germans assert that he was arrested in German territory, while the 
French declare to the contrary The representative of the German 
Government here, has informed M. Flourens, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that the grounds upon which M. Schnaebell was arrested are 
uncertain, but thejCisrman Government, in concert with France, will 
enquire into the matter. The Paris Press are discussing the affair in 
a calm manner. 

The Bourse is agitated, and Rentes have fallen 1 % per cent. to>day. 


APPRECIATION OF GOLD.*- 

Br appreciation of gold may be understood that a given weight of 
gold will now* purchase more of roost articles of consumption than 
it would have purchased in years gone by. It may also suggest that 
;old has become scarce and therefore dear. Prices may have fallen, 
because (1) the supply of other articles has developed with a 
great rapidity in comparison to gold in consequence of modern 
inventions affecting production or distribution ; (2) or the supply 
of gold has fallcrf away, so that a scarcity of money available for 
exchange ^lus arisen ; (3) or else, on account of both of these 
causes. As gornpared with silver, whereas in 1850, /the stocR of 
silver was estimated at 32 times in weight that of gold, it is now 
supposed to be a^mut 19 times ; and were their prices regulated 

merely by the 3 iocks of the two racials at different periods, the 

. . iL , ^ 

* Appreciation of Gold An Essay. By William Fowler, L. L. B. 
(Fellow of University College, London). Capel and Company, Limited, 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 1886. 


pridic of silver should now be 102 pence per ounce instead of 43 
pence. 

The trade of the world, says Mr. Fowler, is at least four times as 
great as it was in 1850, and the mere weight of goods moved is six 
times as great as it theA was. The increased quantity of money neces- 
sary for exchange of commodities has been partly 8*upplicd by the 
discovery of great supplies of gold and silver. Ijnlike the articles 
produced for comsumption which ve quickly used up and done 
with, gold and silver accumulate by reason of their durability, and 
an increase of stock is comparatively a permanent addition made to 
the fund available for exchanges. But the increased necessity for * 
money is also partly met with by a great extension of credit. At 
least, 99 per cent, of the real business of Great Britain and Ireland 
is now effected by instruments of credit, including Bank Notes of 
all sorts ; ai.d apart from Bank Notes, the vast mass of important 
exchanges takes effect without the use of any ‘money* whatever. 
As a (inal result, we have got more coin and bullion in circulation 
and in reserve in the Banks and Trqaurics of Europe and the United 
States than at any former period. The interest paid on money but 
for short periods has been lower than at any recent period, though, 
|t the same time, the prices are lower than those of 1830. 

Mr. Fowler shews that though in the Bank of France about 44 per 
cent, of transactions arc effected by means of notes and cash, and 
in the London Banks pnly 3 per cent, are thus effected, the prices in 
the two countries vary little. It follows therefore that the general 
movements of prices depen*d les? on the use of money than on 
supply and demand of goods. 

He then mentions various cases of low prices and shews that 
there is no law as to the fall. The fall appears to be spasmodic 
and uncertain, which it should not be if it be caused by a continuous 
and increasing scarcity of the means of effecting exchanges. The 
causes of such low prices, according to him, arc (i) increased 
competition both in Europe and America and even in the East $ (1) 
increased competition in England due to inventions which have 
cither increased production or lessened its cost or have caused a great 
saving in the use of the capital. The development of steam power 
has increased the .available power of man to six times what it was in 
1850. Wages have greatly increased, but the cost of doing a given 
amount of work has greatly decreased, so that five men can now do 
the work which would have demanded the labor of eight men in 
1830. The increased home competition is also partly due to the 
establishment of Limited Companies which once started work 
without profit or at a loss. ^ 

Reduced cost of distribution both by land and water since 1850, 
has also lowered prices. In Europe, tfere are now eight times as 
many miles of railway as there was in 1850, and, taking the whole 
world quite eleven times as many, it has been estimated that 
the cost of carriage has been reduced to one sixth of what it was 
before. ^Thc rfilways have also greatly extended the area of pro- 
duction and opened new sources of supply. The combined capacity 
of British sailing and steam ships fose from 9,975,000 tons in 1875 
to 14,646,000 tons in 1883. The carrying capacity of each steamer 
I has been enormously increased in recent years by inventions which 
reduce the quantity of coal to each ton of cargo and thus leave 
more room for cargo. A few years ago, it required eighteen tons 
of coal per day to move a steamer of 1200 tons burden ; now ten 
tons per day will move a steamer of 2600 tons. 

Another indirect economy arises from the reduction of the time 
occupied in voyages ; so that the stock of goods now on water in 
course of transit, is only about one half of what used to be thus 
locked up. So also the telegraph has reduced the cost considerably 
by removing the necessity of retaining large stocks of goods at any 
of the great centres. 

Finally, Mr. Fowler criticises in detail the bimetallic theory. Its 
advocates hold that its effect would be to restore prices to a higher 
level in England than at present, (i) Supposing the supply of 
' ailver should increase rapidly, and that of gold should fall off, t^e 
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result would clearly be that silver would remain in England, ^ and* 
gold would be exported, being more valuable as merchandise than 
as coin. (2). Supposing the supply of silver to fall off, silver would 
buy more than gold and would be exported, while gold as over- 
valued would remain in England after more or less unnecessary 
confusion. (3)*. Even supposing that both metals remained in use, , 
the permanent causes of the scarcity of money in relation to the 
commodities, /. of money in ^relation to increased production and 
trade, would continue, and the momentary abundance would be 
succeeded quickly by the same relative scarcity as before. The 
future course of prices will be regulated by the aggregate annual 
production of the two metals, which is much at the same ratio to 
their total stocks in use, as the production of the one metal to the 
stock of that metal only. (4). Another difficulty would arise in 
fixing the proportion between gold and silver, the actual value of 
silver at present being less than 20 to 1 ; but the old ratio, so much 
recommended being I5>^ to i. The result would be the simultane- 
ous efflux and influx from all countries and confusion in all monetary 
dealings. 

The pamphlet is specially suited for those who arc clamouring for 
bimetallism on the ground that gold has become scarce and therefore 
dear in comparison to commodities. That there is appreciation of 
gold, no one doubts, and Mr. Fowler has clearly shewn that this ap- 
preciation is wholly accounted for by the cheaper production and 
distribution of commodities due chiefly to an increased employment 
of steam power and other invantionf. We recoAmend a perusal of 
the book to all those who want to study the causes of the present 
monetary difficulties. , 

We do not think Mr. Fowler to be correct in inferring, from the 
low rates of interest and discount, an abundance of gold in European 
markets. The money return for ‘ money ’ is not changed either by 
an appreciation or depreciation. But when there is an appreciation 
of gold chiefly due to a cheaper production and distribution, the | 
circulation of coins for the purpose of ordinary trades and commerce 
becomes naturally reduced, causing thereby a greater total saving 
and a larger reserve seeking investment and which reduces the rates 
of interest and discount. It should be borne in mind that money 
is always partly in circulation and partly held in reserve, and that the 
reserve has no effect on the price of commodities. Thus there may 
be a greater reserve of money with a diminished circulation, the 
total quantity of money remaining the same. 

Wc are also afraid Mr. Fowler has not hit the right nail on the 
head. The great important fact that always weighs in the com- 
mercial world is cheapness. What might is in the physical and 
political world, that is ii^ the commercial world. It is the 

comparative cheapness which governs the market everywhere, and 
no body pays a farthing more to buy a commodity than what he is 
obliged to pay. Progress in arts and sciences has no doubt made 
things cheap in Europe. But is the case the same with India ? Here,* 
the prices of the raw commodities remain much the saiflc — a result 
of an increasing cost due to a ^ore extensive cultivation counter- 
acted ty a cheaper freight from the interior to the sea-board. But 
still now is it that India competes in the foreign markets with 
greater and greater success every succeeding year in such commo- 
dities as wheat, seeds, &c ? The freight by sea from Bombay to the 
United Kingdom has fallen, no*doubt, but so too from the other 
foreign countries to the United Kingdom. India has apparently 
gained lio advantage over her fordgn rivals in this respect, she has 
rather lost her ground. But still it is the cheapness which causes 
Indian commodities to be sold more largely in the foreign markets* 
than those of other countries. One fact stares in our face which 
only is capable of explaining this mystery 1. r., the heavy foreign 
obligations of India. The effect of this heavy obligation is such that 
it has reduced the price-level and wages-level in India all round, in 
comparison to those prevailing in foreign countries. In our ordi- 
nary daily intercourse, we find that a needy man is always cheap. 
He must become cheap nolem voUm. Will at. such partly disap- 


pears in him. So also a nation becomes needy through heavy 
foreign obligations and indebtedness and therefore cheap in foreign 
estimation. Is a fact more simple and plain than this ? The people 
abroad advocate bimetallism and a greater nise of silver for coinage 
purposes, which, wc suspect, is partly du6 to their mistaken analogy 
drawn from India. They say India has a silver-coinage and her 
foreign exports arc increasing, wher^ws ours arc languishing, wc 
having given preference to a gold currency. This is their argument 
which Mr. Fowler has not touched at all. 


.MONGIIYR. 

Jamalporey the iSth April iSSy, 

The hot weather has now fairly set in. tWe must suffer the 
amenities of life during these successive grilling months. The 
westerly hot wind has now commeneed blowing almost daily, 
especially in the afternoon, causing the people to feel much* from 
the scorching heat. In fact it is almost unbearable to be out on the 
road during mid-day. • 

A few days ago, the native portion of bhe town named Noyagaon, 
was the scat of terror, the dreadful disease cholera of a virulent 
type having raised furiously. The victims this year were the Ben- 
galee residents of the place* ( both m^^^ and female). There were 
altogether about half a .dozen fatal cases. Many harf to quit their 
quarters with their families and all their belongings, and to take tVeir 
abode in Monghyr and elsewhere, through fear. I am now happy 
to be able to inform your readers that the fell disease has since 
abated. The cause of this outbreak, 1 am told, is attributable to 
the bad sanitary arrangements, more especially the drainage. I 
understand this state of things has already reached the ears ot the 
municipal authorities here. The residents of this part of the town 
arc greatly inconvenienced for want of mchtars to bale out the water 
from cess pools adjoining their houses. Hitherto, that service was 
reserved for Municipal Mehters, ( that is the Sirkari ones) as regards 
the main drains, &c., but of late, I hear, the order has been counter- 
manded. Heven knows the cause of it. Many a rate payer had to 
receive summonses for the accumulation of dirty sewage and the 
result was nothing but heavy flnes. Notwithstanding, they had to 
remove the same at their own expense. Cannot the ratepayers 
j expect this trivial concession from the Municipality? The people 
I arc fairly entitled to it, paying taxes a great deal more in compari- 
sion with the taxes levied on the pucca buildings in the Metropolis, 
and other towns. The major portion of the houses situated in 
native quarters, are mud-walled and tile-roofed. 

Mr. D. W. Campbell, Loco-Superintendent, has left this for 
Calcutta to act for Sir Bradford Leslie, Agent, proceeded to Europe 
on furlough. Mr. J. Strachan, District Loco-Superinttndent, Allaha- 
bad, has come here as Loco-Superintendent. 

The local sadhu (ascetic) attached to Durga-i-sthan (Thakurbari) 
of Jamalporrc, is now in trouble, having been implicated in a charge 
of kidnapping. 

A Bengali young Brohmochari, named Upendra Chandi'a Vidya- 
ratna, (one of the pupils of the renowned Bissoodhanunda Swami of 
Benares) was amongst us for the last 2 days, he gave two lectures 
in Bengali in our local Harisava on Faith and Prayer and made a 
great stir among the audience. 

The construction of Reservoir close to the Hills of whic)i men- 
tion was made by me sometime last year, and fer which the E. I. R. 
Company had to meet a large outlay, is making great progress, and 
is expected to be ready before the rains. It aflbrds a pleasant aspcc% 
to spectators, being situated at the foot of the Hills. This gigantic 
reservoir on completion will without the least shadow of doubt 
render material help to the E. I. R. Company’s working and remove 
a long felt desideratum, especially in the hot months, when wells 
and tanks arc as a rule dry. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 31st March 1887. — Baboo Hem Chundcr Modk- 
erjee. Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, is appointed to be '^Fcm- 
porary Deputy Collector in charge of the Khas Tchsil Office at 
Contai, in Midnapore, vice Baboo Soshi Khusaii Sen, transferred. 

The 14th April 1887. — Baboo Mohendro Nath Gupta, Deputy* 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is allowed leave for 
four days, under section 72 of the Civil' Leave Code, in extension 
of the leave granted to him under the order of the loth February 
I887. V , 

Baboo Arna Chundcr Bysack, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Scrajgungc, Pubna, is allowed leave for one 
month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Cod^. 

Kumar Ramendra Krishna, Offic’^ting Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Hooghly, on leave, is transferred to Pubna, and 
is posted to Scrajgungc in that district, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Puma Chundcr Bysack, or until further orders. 
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The 15 th April 1887. — Mr. E. B. Harris, c. s., reported his de- 
parture from India, on furlough, on thf "Ist instant. 

Mr. C. H. Vowcll, c.s., reposed his departure from India, on 
furlough, on the isc instant. 

The 16th April i887.-^-Baboo Basanta Krishna Bose, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deptty Collector, Bankoora, is transferred 
to Darjeeling, and is posted to Silligorcc, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Prosonna Coomar Dutt, or until further orders. 

This cancels the order of ,rfhe 5fh instant, transferring Baboo 
Upendra Chunder Mookerjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Midnaporc, to Darjeeling and posting him to 
Silligorcc. • 

Baboo Bejoy Madhub Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Ranaghat, Nuddea, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, ^yith effect from the date 
on which he may be relieved. 

Babuo Radha Madiiub Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on leave, is posted to Nuddea, and is appointed to have 
charge of the Ranaghat sub-division of that district, during the ab- 
sence, tfn leave, of Baboo Bejoy Madhub Mookerjee, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Baboo 'Mo, n Mohan Roy, b. a., is appointed to act, until further 
orders, as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of the 'district of Bankoora. 

Baboo Kalipodo Chuckerbutty, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Kutubdea, Chittagong, and ^boo Hartpodo Ghosh, Temporary 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Chittagong Hill Tracts, arc appointed to be 
Tehilldars in the district of Chittagong. 

The 19th April 1887* — In modilication of the order dated the 
18th March 1887, Mr. E. W. Collin is appointed to perform the 
duties of a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector in the district of 
Mozuffcrporc, in addition to his special work connected with the 
survey and settlement in that district. 

Baboo Rai Churn Ghosc, Officiating Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, CJiota Nagporc Division, is allowed leave for fifteen 
days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the date on which he availed himself of it. 

Mr. R. F. Rampini, District and Sessions Judge, Burdwan, is al- 
lowed leave for one month, under the note to rule 2, section 73 of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 25th instant. 

Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Purncah, is appointed to act as District and Sessions 
Ju^c of Burdwan, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. R. F. 
Rampini, or until further orders. 

Baboo kedar Nath Biswas, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Jhenida, Jcssorc, is allowed leave for eight days from the 23rd 
to the 30th instant inclusive, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code. 

Baboo Krishna Kali Mookerjee, Officiating Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Jcssorc, is appointed temporarily to have 
charge of the Jhenida sub-division of that district, during the ab- 
sence, on leave, of Baboo Kedar Nath Biswas, or until further orders. 

Baboo Rambrahmo Chattcrjcc, Sub-Deputy Collector, employed 
on land registration work in Cuttack, is transferred to Khoorda, in 
the disrfict of Poorec. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Nag, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Khoorda, Poorec, is transferred to Cuttack for employment on land 
registration work. 

Mr. C. Owen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Chitta- 
gong HHl Tracts, is al^pwed leave for one week, under section 72 
of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him 
under the order of the nth instant. 

* Mr. W. H. Grimlcy, Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergunnahs, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the date on which his ap- 
pointment as Income-tax Commissioner terminated. 

Mr. T, D. Beighton, District and Sessions Judge, Moorshedabad, 
is allowed leave for six weeks, under the note to rule 2, section 73 
of the Civil Lcavtf! Code, with effect from the 25th May 1887, or 
such subsequent date as he may be relieved. 

^r. R. H. Wilson, Officiating Commissioner, Burdwan, Division, 
is allowed leave for five weeks, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the ist proximo. 

Mr. E. V. Wcstmac’ott, Magistrate and Deputy Collector, How- 
rah, is appointed to act as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 
cluring the absence, on leave, of Mr. R. H. Wilson, or untij further 
cyjdcrs. 

Mr. J. Gi Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Scram- 
porc, Hooghl)*, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector of Howrali, during the absence, on deputation, of yWr, E. V.* 
Wcstmacott, or until further orders. ' 

Mr. C. F. Worslcy, Magistrate and Collector, Chumparun, is 
appointed to act as Commissioner of the Dacca Division, during the 
absence, on leave, of Mr. W. R^. Larminic, or until further orders. 

Mr. D. B. Allen, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Patna, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of^ 
Chumparun as a temporary arrangement. 


M|^ N. Warde-Joncs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Ramporc HAt, Bcerbhoom, is allowed leave for two months, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he may be relieved. 

Mr. W. F. C. Montriou, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Bcerbhoom, is appointed to have charge of the Rampore Hdt 
sub-division of that district, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. 

Wardc-Jones, or until further orders. 

Baboo Syaina Kumud'Mookcrjce, Temporary Dbputy Ms^glstrate 
and Deputy Collector, Purneah, is transferred to the Sudder station 
of the district of Beerbhoom. • ^ 

Baboo Tariny Prosad Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Dacca, is transferred to the Sudder station 4>f the district of 
Tipperah. 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, is ap- 
pointed to act as Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and Chairman ot 
the Corporation of the Town of Calcutta, during the absence, on 
leave, of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Leland Harrison, Kt., or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Mr. C. E. Buckland, Officiating Jpnior Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, is appointed to act as Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 

I during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. H. J. S, Cotton, or until 
[ further orders, 

j Judicial.— The r4th April iSSy.-rBaboo Puma Chandra Dass, 

Manager of the Mong Raja*s estates in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
is vested with powers equivalent to those of a Munsif, to be exercised 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts district. 

tThc 15th April 1887. — Baboo Amar Chunder Mookerjee, m.a., b.l., 
is appointed temporarily for three months to be an Additional Munsif 
in the dibtrict of Tipperah, to be ordinarily stationed at Chandporc. 

The i6th April 1887, — Baboo Mon Mohan Roy, Officiating De- 
puty Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bankoora, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The i8tli April *1887. — Mr.^D. Gamcron, Sub- divisional Officer 
of Sasscram, is appointed to be a Munsif in the district of Shahabad, 
to be ordinarily stationed it Sasscram. 

Mr. H. E. Ransom, Sub-divisional Officer of Bhabooah, is ap- 
pointed to be a Munsif in the district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Bhabooah. 

The 19th April 1887. — Baboo Saroda Prosad Sircar, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mozuffcrporc, is vested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the second class. 

Grants of leave to Munsips. — The 6th April 1887.— Baboo 
Vipina Chandra Rai, Second Munsif of Rungporc, is allowed leave 
for $i days under section 73, rule 2, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 3rd proximo, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

The 14th April 1887. — Baboo Kedareswar Moitro, First Munsif of 
Bhola, in thd district of Backergunge, is allowed leave for two days, 
under section 73, rule I, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, in 
extension of .the leave granted to him on the 26th January last. 

The 1 6th April 1887. — Baboo Prosunno Coomar Ghose, Second 
Munsif of Burrisal, in the district of Backergunge, is allowed leave 
for two months, under 73, rule I, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 30ih current, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

The 1 8th April 1887. — Baboo Suresh ChiAidcr Ghose, Munsif of 
Sasscram, in the district of Shahabad, is allowed leave for two months, 
viz., I month and 23 days under section 73<rule I, chapter V of the 
Civil Leave Code, and the remaining 7 days under section 73, rule 3 
of the same Code, with effect from the 6th proximo, or from the 
date on which he may be relieved. , 


' HOLLOWA Y’S PlilSlrQINTMENTlI 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LlVERi'aTOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 

For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Jls an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Oonghs, Golds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor HOLi-OWaY^s Establishment , 

OXFORD STRUT (late 083, Oxford St.,) LONDOIT. 


8 Annas copv.T tSee Full Rates of Subscription 

Rs. 1 2 per annum, j Advertisement at the end. 
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THE JUBILEE ODE. 

liy LORD TENNYSON, 

Poet ^aureate. 

I. 

Fifty times the rose has flower’d and faded, 

Fifty times the j^oldcn harvest fallen, 

Since our Queen assumed the globe, the sceptre. 

II. 

She beloved for a kindliness 
Rare in Fable or History, 

Queen, and Empiess»of In^ia, 

Crown’d so long with a diadem 
Never \v«)rn by a woithicr, 

Now with prosperous auguries 
Comes at last to the bounteous 
Crowning year of her Jubilee.* 

III. • 

Nothing of the lawless, of the Despot, 

Nothing of the vulgar, or vainglorious. 

All is gracious, gentle, great and Queenly. 

IV. 

You then loyally, all of you. 

Deck your houses, illuminate 
All your towns for a festival, 

And in each let a multitude 
Loyal, each, to the heart of it, 

One full voice of allegiance. 

Hail the great ('eremonial 
Of this year of her Jubilee. 

. V. 

Qu€en, as true to w^omanhood as Queenhood, 
(Rorying in the glo-iics of IiIt people, 

Sorrowing with the sorrows of the lowest 1 

VI. 

You, t^iat wanton in affluence, 

Spare not now to be bountiful. 

Call your poor to regale with you, 

Make their neighbourhood healthfuller, 
Give your gold to th^Hospital, 

Let the weary be comforted, 

Let the needy be banqueted, 

Let the maim’d in his heart rejoice, 

At this year of her Jubilee. 

VI I . 

Henry’s fifty years are all in shadow, 

Gray with distance Edward’s,fifty summers, 

K’en her Grandsire’s fifty h-alf forgotten. 

VIII. 

You, the Patriot Architect, 

Shape a stately memorial, 

Make it regally gorgeous, 

Some Imperial Institute, 

Rich in symbol, in ornament, 

Which may speak to the centuries, 

Alt the centuries after us. 

Of this year of her Jubilee. 


1 IX. 

; Fifty years of ever-broadening Commerce ! 

1 ♦ 

; Fifty years of ever-brightening Science ! 

I Fifty years of cver-widening Empire ! 

I • . 

You, the Mighty, the Fortuii’ale, 

• You, the Lord-terntorial, 

You, the Lord-manufacturer, 

You, the haidy, laborious. 

Patient children of Albion, 

You, Canadian, Indian, 

Australasian, African, 

All your harts be in harmony. 

All your voices in unison, 

.Singing “ Hail to the glorious 
Gulden year of her Jubilee ! ” 

XI. 

Are there thunders moaning in the distance ? 
Are there spectres moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Lord of Light to guide her people, 
Till the thunders pas.s, the spectre.s vanish, 
And the Light is Victor, and the daikncss 
Dawns into the Jubilee of the Ages. 


%\\t 


W E are floundering in Time just now ; there is no knowing our pre- 
ci.se chronological situation, we fear. rhc. Time Ball is undei 
repairs, and w'e must do without it for some days. 

There have been several shocks of eaiThquakc at Aden on the 31 si 
ultimo and i.st, 3rd, 4th and 5lh instant. 

* 

* * • 

The Ceylon Government estimate Ks. 4,00,000 profits from the Pearl 
Fishery for the current year. A bed of oysters has been tound. 

* 

* * 

The Fifth Sale of Opium will be held next Monday, and the next sale 
is fixed for 2nd June. 


The next H*alf yearly Examination of Junior Civilians, Deputy Magis 
trates, &€., begin next Monday simultaneously at Calciflia, Kishnaghur, 
Jessore and^Berhamporc. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in exercise of the new powcM- 
granted them by Act III. ( B. C. ) of *1887, have returned Mr. 

J. L. Mackay, of Messrs. MACKINNON, Mackenzie S: Co., Calcutta . 
as a Port Commissioner, in place of the Hon’ble. I). Cruicksiiank 
.gone home. ' 

• 

Colonel rNjMBERTON, R.E., is appointed Secretary to #hc Government 
of India, P. W. D. Colonel Conway Gordon succeeds him as 
Director-General of Railways, Colonel Wallace, Jn turn, filling the 

post of Manager, North-Western Railway. 

# * 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Pal is again to the fore— this time with more 
sense and justice on his side. He denounces the “ mass ” meetings for 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium partioular^y as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
iiviMf any other being unnecessary ^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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reconstruction of Legislative Councils on representative basis as the 
agitation of “Theists and NeW-Indians,” f. wireptilled by “ leaders 

who are neither fish nor flesh nof even red hirring.” 

« 

• * « 

At the last annual meeting of the British Indian Association on Wed- 
nesday, the 2oih instant, Maharaja Narendra Krishna was elected 
President for the current year. Dr. Rajkndralala Mitra (the 
last President), the Maharaja of Hiitwa, Ilabu Joykissen MookerJEE, 
and Biboo Jadu Lal MULI.ICK will be the Vices of the year. The 
llon’ble R.aja Peary Mohan Mookkrjee continues Secretary wjth 
Babu Dwakka Nath Chuckerbutty for efficient Assistant. We are 
j^lad to see Babu Jadulal elected, though it was necessary for some 
of the old fogeys to die out before he could hope for his simple due. 

They have started a society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
at Howiah. It lately held its first annual meeting. The report show- 
ed faif progress. The society owes its origin to the influence and 
zeal of .Mr. Donni i’Iiorne and, we are bound to add, to the activity 
of the iireprc^siblc Kengai.i Babof). We arc glad to see that Babij 
Haui M()H\n Bose, a leading member of one of the most respectable 
families of Howrah, who has been elected Vice President, takes an 
interest in the institution. \^wish to ice such a society in every 
to\yn in India. Cruelly to animals is one -of the basest foims of 
human cowardice and callousness. We Hindus and Jains and Bud- 
dhists ought specially to be above the reproach. 

* 

* • 

Here is a riding feat in the depth of Russian winter over 400 miles in 
8 days from Moscow to St. Petersburg : — 

“According to information received yesterday (22nd March), 
Cornet Alexancter Sergeviich Parvelof of the 3rd Cymekie Dragoon 
Regiment, who left Moscow on the nth March at 11 A.M., proposing 
to reach St. Potcisburg only on the 23rd March, arrived there on the 
20th Mairh at 7 o’clock in the evening. Up to the present time no 
single horseman has accomplished so bold a ride, rendered all the more 
difficult by the fact that Mr. Parvelof was overtaken by a snow-storm 
with 20“ Reaumur of frost (44' below the freezing-point Fahrenheit). 
Besides this Mr. Parvelof had to put up for his nightly rest in wretched 
peasant huts and cal and dunk goodness knows what. He ac- 
cttinplibhed the ride in eight days and eight hours : thus the plucky 
rider did cm the average 80 versts daily under the most unfavourable 
atmosplfcric conditions.” 

• 

• « 

We arc agreeably surprised to learn that 

“at a meeting of the Ftench Society de Therapeutique, M. Martincau 
stated that he ticalcd ?liabcies for the last ten years with almost 
invariable success by a method borrowed from a deceased practitioner. 
The treatment coiimsIs in using as a bevcMge aerated waters, to which 
a solution of carb(Aiate of lithi.i and ai^ieniate of soda is added. Pro- 
fessor Semmola, of Naples, believes in the chloride and iodide of 
sodium, followed by the phosphate of sodium or of calcium ; but ap- 
parently ^^nits inoie faith in the inhalation of oxygen.” 

'fhis seems a neat summary disposal of a dread evil. But there is 

no inherent improbability. Only let our physicians report. 

♦ 

# -r 

VVe read-"- with amazement : — 


^discuss on the present occasion, for extending it to Ireland. Mr. 
Bal/l)ur went on to say that the Government intend to abolish the 
system of trial by jury altogether where a certain class of offences was 
concerned. The meaning of this is that two Resident Magistrates are 
to have the power of summarily convicting and sending to prison for 
six months, with hard labour, any person accused of criminal 
conspiracy, boy-cotting, rioting, Whiteboy offences, assaulting officers 
of the law, preventing lawful possession, or incitement to any of these 
acts. The High Court of Justice in Ireland may chaitge the venue of 
any indictable offence on the application of the Attorney-tieneral, 
though the prisoner can, if he pleases, show cause against the removal. 
Either the Attorney-General or the prisoner may demand a special 
jury. The Attorney-(.ieneral for Ireland, if supported by the Attorney- 
(ieneral for England, may apply for the trial of Irish prisoners in this 
country ; and the Irish Court may so order, provicked that the expense 
of bringing witnesses here must be paid by the Stale, and that Irish 
counsel may practise for the nonce in English courts. The crimes to 
which this provision applies arc murder, attempted murder, aggravated 
violence, arson, and breaking or firing into dwelling-houses. Any 
association, such as the National League, may be proclaimed as 
criminal by the Lord-Lieutenant in Council, and after such proclama- 
tion to belong to the association will be an offence under the Act. 
If Parliament is silting, this proclamation must be laid on the tables 
of both Houses within a week. If Parliament is not silting, it must 
be forthwith summoned. Either House may, by Address to the Crown, 
annul the pro( lain.iiion. The Lord-Lieutenant is to decide in what 
districts such pioclainations, and the Bill generally, shall be enforced. 
But there is no limit of lime. The Pneasure is intended to be per- 
manent.” 

We take the following Police report from an English daily : — 

“ A young woman named Annie Keho^ who appeared in the dock 
with an infant in her arms, was charged with .stealing wearing apparel 
to the value of 10s., belonging to Augustus Roiitledge. — Prosecutor 
lodges in Compton-str«L*t, and the defendant occupied the adjoining 
room. He had five chWdren, and was a widower. The articles stolen 
were hanging behind a door, and when they were missed the matter 
w'as placed in the hands of Delectiv^k Nicholls, who discovered that 
defendant had pawned them at a neighbouring pawnbroker’s. — Mr. 
Bridge (to defendant) : How old are you.? — Defendant : Eighteen. — Mr. 
Bridge : And how long have you been married? Defendant : Fifteen 
months.— -Her husband came forward and said that he was a screw 
maker, but was out of employment. The defendant’s mother was 
next called, and was asked why she had allowed her daughter to 
marry. — Witness : I coiildn’f help it, sir. — Mr. Bridge : Surely a mother 
could have stopped it. What had they to marry on ? — Witness : I 
don’t know, sir. — Mr. Bridge : And what have they to support them 
now? — Witness : I don’t konw, sir. — Mr. Bridge :’lt is a stupid thing for 
young people to marry without the means of supporting themselves, and 
a great source of ruin to the country is due to that fact. It is a practice 
now as common as possible. Every boy and girl thinks of marrying. 
They must come to want, and from want to crime, and the children are 
brought up in bad surroundings, and arc badly nourished. He severely 
admonished the defendant for acting as she had done ; but taking into 
consideration her youth and the fact that she might have been tempted 
by want, he allowed her to be released on her mother’s recognisances 
to come up for judgment when called upon, an order being made that 
the pawnbrf)kcr should deliver the clothes to prosecutor,” 

Thai’s a good magistrate. His remark is true, too, so far as regards 
the consequences of marrying without means or prospects. Even in 
our country, where the conditions of life arc different and easier, early 
maniage is l)eing felt to be a nuisance, and a source of misery and 
gencial demoralisation. But is it true that early marriage is decidedly 

on the iuci ea.se in England ? This must be in the lower classes. 

1 ^ 


“Dr. .M’Claughlii^ liead physician of the Philadelphia Hospital, re- 
ports the marvellous and unprecedented cure of thirty patients in the 
last stage of consnmptitjn, solely by means of rectal injections of rar- 
* bonic acid gas. 'Phe gas is prepared according to tlic system outlined < 
in a recent p.iper by a Professor of the Lyons Univeisiiy. The mrdical 
authorities at the hospital express the belief that an absolute cure for 
consumption has been found.” 

The professional journals have, doubtle^is, published full particulars 
of this wonderful and easy cure of an incurable and ternblc disease. 

t * 

» * 

The best study of mankind is man. And he is being studied in his 
various limbs. The latest scieiice regarding him is Nazography by 
which “ its author undertakes to divine the character, inclination, and 
habits of people by a simple inspection of their noses.” A long nose is 
• indicative of mer it, power and genius, A straight organ is the visible 
sign of a just, sei’ious and energetic mind. A Roman nose i*i put down 
^for an adventurous propensily. A wide no.se is emblematic of coarse-^ 
ness, while a*cleft nose assures benevolence, and so on. 

( 

An English Liberal paper thus summarises the Irish Crimes Bill 

“ The MinistcriaMneasure, as explained by Mr. B.ilfour is simple, 
intelligible, and bad. The first provision mentioned by him is the best, 
or at any rate the least objectrionable. It empowers the magistrates 
to c.xamine witnesses on oath, when a crime has been committed, 
although no person is charged. This proposal is taken from the law 
of Scotland, and there are undoubtedly reasons, which wc do not 


Our countrymen of Madras justly complain of their exclusion from 
the legal patronage of the Crown and the High Court. To drive their 
claim home, our wide-awake contemporary of the Hindu has published 
the following list W the Crown lawyers and their emoluments in the 
three Prcsfilencies : * 


“ Calcutta. 


Honorable G. C. Paul, B.A., C.I.E., Advoc.ate-General 

W. C. Bonnerjea, (Barrisier-at-Law) Acting Standing Counsel... 

11. A. Adkin, (lovernment Solicitor 

H. A. Fergusson, (Barrister-at-Law) Official Trustee 

A. B. Miller, (B.orister-.at-Law) Official Assignee ... 

J. V. Woodman, (Barrister-at-Law) Chief Law Reporter 
Annoda Persad Pianerji, Senior Government Pleader 
Juggodanuiid Mookerjee, Junior Government Pleader 
J. G. Apear, (Barri.ster-at-Law) Clerk of the Crown 

E, W. Chambers, Coroner of Cal^Lltta... 

Bombay. 

The Hon. J. Marpherson, (Barrister-at-Law) Advocate-General 
The Hon. J. K. Naylor, Legal Remembrancer 

F. A. Little, Government Solicitor and Public Prosecutor 

The Hon’ble Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.L, Government 
Pleader 

L. W. (L Rivett Carnac, (Barrister-at-Law) Administrator- 
General ... ... ... ’ ••• 

H. C. Kirkpatrick, (Barrister-at-Law) Reporter to the High 
Court 

Madras. 

J, H. Spring Branson, (Barrister-at-Law) Acting Advocate- 
General 


Rs. 

3,448 

2,000 


300 


2,200 

2,500 

2,500 

300 

250 

1,000 


2,t87-8 
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E. B. Powell, (Darristcr-at-Law) Government Pleader ... , 500 
W. Morgan, Actingf Government Solicitor ... ... 1,225* 

M. Gould, (Barrister-at-Law) Administrator-General ... 300 

H. G. Wedderburn, (Barrister-at-Law) Reporter ... ... 400 

J. G. Kerman, (Barrister-at-Law) Clerk of the Crown ... 300 

E. Norton, (Barrister-at-Law) Coroner ... ... ... 350 

W. Grant, (Barrister-at-Law) Cro||fn Prosecutor . ... ... 500’* 

Here is irresisible eloquence. Is there no man in all Madras who 
could fill any of these 4)ffices? Even the Government Pleadership is 
held by a European 1 We do hope the influence of the new Governor 
will end this practical disability of & whole people. 


The new Governor of ‘Madras continues to charm— even up in the 
clouds. No more convincing proof of his popularity could be required. 
F. of the Peoples Friend is one of the best writers on the Indian Press. 
Some of the finest remarks on the Jubilee which have appeared in this 
country, were from his graceful pen. Speaking of Lord Connemara’s 
life in the Hill retreat, he writes ; - 

“Sir Grant-Duff was icily cold in his deportment. His own shadow 
would be frightened with his long face and grisly heard and smileless 
countenance. Hamlet’s ghost revisiting the glimpses of the moon could 
not have Uoked so woe-begone. The refreshing air of the mountain, 
nor its rich garden of roses could muke him appear cheerful. Governor 
Bourke is just his antipodes. He goes about with a heartiness quite 
catching and he condescends to leave his Governorship at Stonehouse 
when he saunters about. Besides, His Excellency dues not look like a 
stuffed man lost in the superiority of himself. He is bon hommie all over. 
It is said the Governor does not intend to remain longer than July on 
the Hills, but this we gather from rumour.” 


These are vigorous drawings. Are they to be accepted as typical of 
the difference between Pat and Sawney as men in power ? 

Mr. McG. H. Fulton and not MrfRAN^DE acts as Legal Remem- 
brancer to the Bombay Government in the place of the Honblc J. R. 
Naylor transferred to the Secretariat as Cljief-Secretary. 


The Prince of Bokhara, .Abdul Mai.ick Tora, has asked for a loan 
of Rs. 11,500 from the Punjab Government. 

♦ * 

# * 

It is not correct that the Nizam of Hyderabad has been presented by 
the Government of India with ten pairs of mules purchased at the 
Rawal Pindi Horse Fair at Rs. 1,000 per pair. The purchases were 
made on the Nizam’s own account. 


♦ 

» « 

Maharaja Dhuleep Singh has had an interview with M. Katkoff 
at Moscow. What good to him ? The poor imbecile has hopelessly 
compromised himself. * 


• • 

Captain Tenaijit a Frenchman of Reunion commanding the British 
brig Town of Liverpool^ is under arrest at Port Louis. He is charged 

with carrying on slave trade between Africa and Reunion. 

• • 

• • • 

Twelve dacoits looted six viUagcs ii^ the Junner taluka, Poona, and 
rewarded the zeal of the Hatgaun Police by cutting off the noses of 
the patcl’s wife and daughter. They are being pursued. 

• 

A CASE of human sacrifice is being investigated in the Tirwadana 
district of the Madras Presidency. The offering was^made to drive 
away barrenness from a girl, at Poolangudi, supposed to be possessed 
with the devil. , 

In a Full Bench Appeal, Pundit Ajudha Nath took the ab initio ob- 
jection of the legal existence of the N. W. P. High Court. He con- 
tended that there are only five Judges including the Chief Justice 
whereas the Letters Patent constituting the High Court, required 
that “the High Court of Judicature for the North-Western Provinces 
shall, ...consist of a Chief Justice and five Judges.” The ob- 

jection was overruled. The Secretary of State can no longer delay the 
appointment of the fifth Judge. 

• • 

A BOY murder is reported from Goojranwala cityi— 

“A Hindoo lad of respectable family, the nephew of a member of 
the Goojranwala Municipality, was missed by his people. A bunnia of 
the town was a‘ great mend of the lad, and as the bunnia had gone on 
a visit to the adjoining town of Ramnagar, it was supposed the boy had 
accompanied him. On enquiry being made, the hunnia said the boy 
had not accompanied him, nor had be any idea of his whereabouts. 
The next day the bunnid was found dead ; and the report was that he 
had poisoned himselC The information led the boy’s relatives to make 


a search in the bunnids house at Goojranwala, where the remains of the 
boy were found partially buried under the floor. It is said that the 
head of the corpse had been,battered in.’,’ 

• 

• • 

On the 25th, the Honorary Magistrates’ Court at*Hooghly presented a 
murderous scene. A correspondent of the Dainik reports that on the 
d*iy in question Baboos Aukhoy Chunder Sircar and others were 
presiding. A Mooktear Hredoy Natv Mitter was engaged on 
one side as also WooMESH Chunder Sircar and others. In came 
a man by name Hari Charan Mookerjee and with a new razor 
inflicted two wounds on the mooktear Hredoy Nath in the throat. 
Hredoy fell down. Hari was arrested and is detained by the Police. 
The mooktear died the same^evening. It is difficult to realise that all 
this took place in a busy court of justice in the plains of peaceful 
lifeless Bengal. One is reminded of the backwoods of America where 
lynch law prevails. It is only on the Punjab frontier or in Mopla- 
land that this sort of bloody romance of the law is confined. Hre- 
doy’.S friends have this consolation that he has achieved a sort of 
immortality without intending it. His manner of dying was^ the most 
stitring event of his life. , 

If this tragic incident has the effect of moderating the manners and 
pretensions of the lawyers, the world will not be hard to console 
for one mooktear (country attorney) the • 


The following telegram is reproduced in the Calcutta dailies ; — 

“A telegram to the Bombay Gazette says that a letter of Mr. George 
Allen to the Standard on the loss of the P. and O. steamer Tasmania 
has created a sensation in London. In concluding his account of the 
wreck Mr. Allen enters into a lengthy criticism of the P. and O. Com- 
pany and its officers. He declares that the master of the steamer, 
Captain Perrins, was physically unfit for the important duty with which 
he was entrusted. He further stales that at the time of the stranding 
of the ship the lascars of the crew lamentably collapsed. Their terror 
was so great that they became absolutely useless. Mr. Allen states 
that, after the casualty occurred, the stewards looted the cabins. He 
then severely criticises the unwise economy of the P. and O. Company, 
and urges that they should pay their officers more liberally, so that 
they might be able to retire earlier. The Company authorise me to 
contradict the allegations made in this letter. Captain Perrins, they 
say, was one of the most trusted officers of the fleet. I am informed 
that he was most liberally paid, and that the officers of the P. and Oa 
are among the best paid officers of the mercantile marine. The Com- 
pany further deny that the lascars became demoralised, and state that, 
contrary to the previous accounts, their conduct was most admirable. 
The tindal and serang died while endeavouring to secure the safety of 
the passengers. A large poi lion of the specie and valuables on board 
the Tasmania has been recovered.” 

The Englishman publishes the following Own telegram from Simla on 
the Simla Exodus 

“A reply from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
despatch on the Simla exodus question is shortly expected. % In the 
above despatch the Government of India w-ent fully into the question. 
They slated that they were not specially attached to Simla or any other 
hill station. If, however, the Secretary of State decided that the Su- 
preme Government should be located in the plains during the summer, 
Calcutta, in their opinion, was an unsuitable locality mr such a pur- 
pose, and some new situation, such as Poona, should be selected. 
Calcutta, they held, was too far from the North-w^St frontier, it*s cli- 
mate was unhealthy, and the location of the Government there would 
subject it to an undesirable extent to Bengali influence. It was true 
yiat in former times the Supreme Government’s permanent head- 
quarters were at Calcutta, but the despatch urged that in those days 
the Viceroy made long tours in Upper India and elsewhere, during 
which, although Government business was supposed to go on as usual 
in Calcutta under the control of the President in Council, practically 
it was brought to a standstill. It was further urged, under this head, 
that the character of the Government business has greatly changed 
since the above period, and that the arrangement at all (ipproxi mating 
to such a st.atc of things would now be impossible. The removal of 
the Supreme government to a new locality, the despatch pointed out, 
would necessitate the abandonment of the lately erected public offices' 
at Simla, and the construction of new ones at a great cost, i^s regards 
the isolation of Simla, the despatch states that the Government of 
India is not brought into direct contact with the people, but is a super- 
vising and controlling agency. It is hoped, however, that a Railway 
would shortly be built which would bring the place into immediate 
contact witn the general railway system of India. Measures were 
under consideration by which it was estimated that the establishments 
accompanying the Government to Simla would be reduoed, and the 
exjAnse of tht movement thereby would be reduced. Permanent loca- 
tion of the Supreme Government in the plains, it is suggested, might 
deter statesmen of the first rank in English political life from accept- 
ing the post of Viceroy.” ^ 

• • 

Reports from Mandalay confirm the deatfi of Hla-Oo. He is said to 
have been murdered on the night ot the 14th in the jungle between 
Aloun and Yeu, by two of hit own men, Tonraino and Pbbqo« There 
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was a reward of Rs. 5,000 on this head. There is great rejoicing, fot 
the pacification of the region between the Irrawaddy and the lower 
Chindwin is now more easy. * ' 

• 

The Ganges Antipollution*Society of Benares have sent out a deputa- 
tion for collection of funds. They first go to Lucknow to the Taluqdars, 
who are more familiar with Gogra than Ganga. The Benarasis should 
go to the fountain-head — Hard war, or the Cow’s Mouth, if possible — 
and descend gradually down like Bhagirath, till they reach the Bay 
that washes the feet of Kapila. Such a mission ought to fire the* im- 
agination of educated Indians. Whatever its financial prospects, it | 
cannot go for nought, for the Hindu. Even as regards this world, it is 
worth more than the miserable of scodring the country to get up 
sham demonstrations. 

Rana Shri Vikmatji, must continue divorced from his Chiefship. 
By *an oi'der of the Bombay Government dated 6th May 1886, he was 
deposed from his position as Ruler of the State of Porebunder and 
deprived of all his powers. He was previously in 1869 shorn of totie 
dignity of salute. The ex-Chief made a representation dated i6th 
November 1886, and the following is the order now passed : — 

“ The Rana should be infytjied that tfie Governor in Council cannot 
hold out any*hope of any alteration in the resolution which has been 
adopted in his case after long deliberation and with much reluctance. 

If he desires to live at Porebunder, the Administrator will treat him 
with every consideration, and will, as far as possible, consult his 
wishes ; but the Rana cannot be allowed to take any direct part in the 
administration. If he prefers to reside in British territory (as the 
Governor in Council would advise him to do) or to travel. Government 
will do their best to secure to him comfort and the due maintenance of 
his rank and dignity. It should be added that, with this object, the 
Government of India has sanctioned the restoration in British India, 
though not in iCattywar, of the salute of which he was deprived in 1869. 
This will entitle the Rana to be called ‘His Highness’ in British 
India.” 

• 

• # 

There was a fire in Grant-street fronting the Municipal Office, and 
some huts stacked with hay were burnt down. The wind blew high 
and there was apprehension of the fire crossing the Ohurmtolla-strcet 
fb the Chandney Chowk, in which case the destruction of property 
would <iave been fearful. The Fire Brigade was on the spot in quarter 
of an hour, but the fire had by that time exhausted itself or its progress 
stopped by masonry buildings. There was slight damage to property. 

Should not Grant-street be purged of its hay dep6ts ? The legis- 
lature now eivgaged on tliV municipal bill may very well introduce into 
it provisions about the localization of dep6ts of inflammable materials 
or provide for rukss on that behalf. 

« • 

We thipk we discern looming in the near future the Mahomedan re- 
former of the South. That coming man is Mir Shujaet Ali Khan 
— whom, according to the prevailing ignorance, they dub “ Mr. ,” as if 
he had not handles enough, numerically as well as honorifically, to his 
name. In anticipation of the noise he is destined to make, we begin 
to note his movemeiits. A native of the Godavery District, he entered 
the world in it in an obscure employment under Government. He is 
now of the Civil Service— Statutory. A writer in the local vernacular 
paper says that his success in life is admired by all. We dare say 
it is : we are certain it must be admitted by every one. He reminds 
us of the nonsensical-sounding but profound remark. Nothing 
succeeds like success. His luck follows him in all his concerns, 
public and private. The idea of a Mahomedan gentleman is not 
complete without his harem. It is a necessary adjunct. From Shah 
or Sultan downwards, a Believer without his seraglio is like — say, 
‘Punch without Judy. We are not told of the number of Mr. Au’s 
household, but one wife at least is mentioned, and he is lucky in her. 
She is an educated lady of the most liberal and advanced views. She 
is a native of Belgaum whom he lately found at Aurungabad, where 
they were married^ If she is his sole spouse, well and ^ood ; but if 
she is one of several having a claim on his conjugal affections, her 
views of happiness must be moderate, for all her enlightened notions. 
The Meer Saircb is not stated to have been a widower, ^nd if he Wd 
not married until lately he found the lady after his heart, he is an ex- 
traordinary Mahqmedan. The lady has abandoned the /^ifsAa or 
purda as it is called in these parts — the veil of seclusion in which 
women of honor are kept-^to the scandal of Mahomedan society. 
Mir SHUJABT Au, accompanied by his bride, is now on a visi^ to 
his family a»d friends in the Godavery District. 


His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to present Tirugnana 
Pandara-Sannadhi of Madura with a photograph of himself with 
autograph for the splendid reception at the Temple. In presenting the 
memento of the Viceregal visit, Mr. T. Weir, the Sessions Judge, 
who had suggested this form when consulted by Lord DUPFERIN, asked 
the Pandara Sannadhi 'to take “ special care to see that this portrait of 
His Excellency is religiously preserved by you and for all time by those 
who may come after you in the venerable office which you now hold.” 
But will the gift last so long ? ^ 

• 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Song of the Municipal Bill Writer— is under consideration. 

We have received another letter on the Baranagore Municipality, 
one being published in another column. It relates how at a meeting 
of the Corporation a member having, after a long course of neglect, 
been invited, was, when ( apparently to the surprise of the others ) 
he attended, told by the Vice-Chairman to retire on the plea that the in- 
vitation was a mistake of the clerk, the said clerk being conveniently 
away from the scene. But the narmtive is swelled out to inordinate 
proportions. Notwithstanding the personal appeal with which it con- 
cludes, we must decline to publish it, unless at any rate it is consider- 
ably reduced. We cannot lay out so much space for the afifairs of a 
single town, even though it be our own. 

T he new Legislature of the*bl.-W! P. has no better measure to occupy 
itself with than that for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
But sentimental legislation js not the worst prospect in store for Upper 
India. From gush to mischief is but a step. There is a coarse Bengali 
proveib respecting the occupation of tailors without employment which 
comes to mind. The purport may be conveyed to English readers in 
their own way. His Cloven-footed Majesty must soon come to the 
rescue of a do-nothing concern whose partners, for want of anything 
better, yawn in one another’s face. 

And they must have a University, too — the old boys ! 


Still at it I— 

“ In addition to his duties as a member of the Nizam’s Deputation to 
her Majesty, Sirdar Dilcr-ul-Mulk is ( the Deccan Times says ) to settle 
with the Boaid of Directors the question regarding the late at which 
the debentures, taken from the company by his Highness’ Government, 
arc to be given. The Government claims to be allowed to purchase 
them at fifteen or twenty per cent, discount, the rates at which they 
were originally placed in the maiket at Home, though they are now at 
par or above it. The directors, however, want their full pound of flesh, 
and, as it has been found impossible to settle the question by corres- 
pondence, the Sirdar is being deputed to Ei gland to obtain fair terms 
f^or the Government, and this he will doubtless succeed in eflfecting.” 

His first care is himself. He hr.s feathered his nest, and it is time 
enough to strengthen and adorn it. This FoucHE of the Deccan turned 
Lksskps — this prince of Policemen who became famous as the 
tracker out of the wild rebel PiiADKE, and aftcrwhrds became a rich 
grandee by assuming the rdle of amateur engineer and railway financier 
— is the j^ero of the great Railway jobbery in the Nizam’s dominion. 
It was time he went to see his brother jobbers again and' strengthen if 
necessary his infiuence with then> and discuss future plans for ex- 
ploitation of Hyderabad. What occasion more suitable than the 
Jubilee! What character more conducive to favour at Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Court and respect of the British aristocracy and public than 
that of a member of the deputation to present the Nizam’s address to 
Her Majesty ! 1 


Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India and Director of the Geological Museum, left Calcutta for 
good on Thursday last. Dr. William King, First Grade Superin- 
tendent of the Survey, has been appointed his successor. 

On Monday last, Mr. Medlicott’s friends and colleagues of the, 
Geological Survey which, ^ since the retirement of. Dr. Oldham, he 
directed with zeal and the weight of the first of Indian geologists,— of 
the Asiatic Society of which he was one of its oldest members and had 
been one of its Presidents,— and of the Indian Museum) of which he 
was its Honorary Secretary, gave him a a parting banquet. It was got 
up in baste, the circular of Messrs. Wood-Mason and KiMQ who were 
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the prime movers, having been issued on the 2ist and a reply 
called for on the following day, in order to allow of at leest two days* 
notice to the hotel. Yet it was as successful as it might be expecled*to 
be at this season of no season in Calcutta. There was a goodly 
gathering of “ all the talents ” in science and art. The following are 
some of the names : — 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Comptroller-General. 

Lt.-Colonel R* V. Riddell, R. E., Master of the Mint. 

Dr. Rajendralala’Mitra, c. i. E. 

Mr. C. H. Tawncy, Principal, Presidency College. 

Mr. Kellner, Accountant-General. 

Mr. Johti Eliot, Meteorological Reporter, Bengal Government. 

^ Mr. Pedler, Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College. 

Dr. F. Noetling, Palajonlologist, Geological Survey. 

The dinner was supplied by Bonsard, that is as much as a good Hin- 
du can venture to say as to the character, and as much as need be said, 
we fancy, in assurance of its quality. 

The compliment was well deserved. Mr. Medlicott’s eminence as 
a man of science is unquestioned. It was recognised by the Royal 
Society admitting him to the honor of their Fellowship. The pursuits 
of pure science are not favorable to popular distinction. So far as a 
man of science might hope for popular recognition, Mr. Medlicott 
had by his misanthropy sacrificed all his prospects. He fitly closed his 
Indian career with a parting kick against the nation that maintained his 
Pandit self as a Prince. , 

The Burdwan Adoption Question will be argued by Counsel in the 
Board of Revenue next Saturday. Objection has been taken to Mr. 
Beamks again reporting on the matter after having had his say as 
Commissioner of the Burdwan DTvisio^. Messrs. Paul and Evans 
will represent the widow, and Mr. VVooDROFFE and PuGH the Dowager, 
Ranis. , 


If Mr. Beames is to sit as the Hoard of Revenue in judgment on 
matters on which he has formed an opinion and expressed himself late- 
ly as Commississioner of Burdwan, the party against whom he has 
pronounced himself had better save herself, the effort to convince him. 
Human nature is human nature, under all disguises, notwithstanding 
every protestation. It might possibly be different in some other case. 
Mr. Beames is nothing if not partizan. 


Indeed, there is a preliminary general objection to this officer’s inter- 
ference. He cannot pretend to judge who is himself on his^ trial. So 
is Mr. Reamr.s. It would be affectation not to take notice of matters 
of public report. It will not do to take shelter under a lofty scorn of 
the native press. The /I ///r/Az has preferred such distinct and 
serious charges, on information purporting to be drawn from good 
sources if not to be withinithe editor’s personal knowledge, that there 
is no getting over it with a shrug or pshaw ! any more than with a 
brave insouciance or a (ietcriAined silence. The apparition comes in 
such a questionable shape that you cannot avoid questioning it for 
your own comfort and the credit of our rulers and the general good. It 
demands a hearing in terms too peremptory to be ignored. It must be 
honestly faced, and laid by legitimate means. ^ 

What is the good of a free Press if such allegations ajfc left un- 
noticed ? 

It may be convenient to the parties to pass them oyer, but surely the 
Government cannot be indifferent to its own reputation or to the 
purity of the administration. 


The Hindoo Patriot fancies that the charges of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika against a high officer of Government are false, and trusts that 
the officer will sue the publisher of the paper. The wily old doctor 1 
It adopts the serpentine wisdom of the Bengali proverb which says, Let 
enemies dispose of themselves or be disposed of by outsiders. 

It is not for us to prescribe the method so much as to press for in- 
quiry. Under any circumstances, there ought to be no vindictive per- 
secution of the Press when it endeavours to perform a disagreeable 
and difficult duty. Whatever be the step decided upon, let it be done 
so in a proper spirit and pursued loyally. All the public care for, is 
light and justice, without fear or favor, but without prejudice to in- 
dividuals or interests. 


We fully intended to attend to the protest of the pupils of the Cal- 
gcutta .School of Art and of the late Mr. Loc^E against our article, but 
press of matter again compels us,to postpone the subject. We cannot 
undertake to open a correspqndenci with^lhc writers of Letters to the 
Editor any more than to publish every such letter. Unautheniicaled 
communications have the least claim. • 


The new broom in Mysore sweeps well. It is to be hoped that it will 
wear. There may be rather more of frienj^ly feeling than liberal reality 
in the announcement that the new Dewan Baliailoor Rama Row “has 
already introduced reforms which have gained the confidence of the 
peo|)le.” But His Excellency has evidently begun in right earnest 
and, what is more to the purpose, is in the right track. There is a 
poetical appropriateness in the order of his measures that to the Ori- 
ental imagination augurs well of his rule. He has begun sweetly and 
wisely. His first great public measure is of sugar, sugary. He has 
abolished the tax on molasses in North Mysore. Levied on the manu- 
factured produce and collected by a large staff of inquisitorial under- 
lings, this impost was obviously a source of much vexation and* loss 
to the people, without anything like adequate gain to the revenue, and 
sunply repressed an interesting industry Uiat might be valuable. 
Sugar never comes amiss to anybody, in any of its manifold forms, 
though Orientals and Americans may show the utmost predilection 
for it, but true appreciation must ever teke offence at w.'jste. Here it 
was no question of sweets to the sweet. 'I’he dark brood of 
low, low caste village officials extracted most of the sugar, literally 
or figuratively as the case might be. The tax made a poor return 
to the stale, considering that the jaggery producer was let off 
by the tax gatherer for a consideration to himself, to the loss of 
the cultivator who got reduced prices and that of the consumer who 
had to pay higher, in order to make up the illicit gains of the servants 
of Government. No sound finance would entertain an impost which 
distinctly injures production and [commerce. Dewan Rama Rao has 
acted like an enlightened minister in setting sugar free. 

Another measure of the De wan’s, agreeable and useful all round, if 
somewhat of a dilettante odour, is the planting of fruit trees on both 
sides of the roads. We are glad of it. There will be both beauty and 
convenience. We are surprised that such cheap methods of security 
public improvement are so much neglected. His Excellency will allow 
the people to enjoy the fruits. It will be difficult to maintain a liber- 
ality so apt to be abused. But the rule may be modified when neces- 
sary, Meanwhile, we have a proof the Dewan’s benevolence towards 
the people. • 

We are happy to learn that Mr. J. R. Maples, manager of the Tram- 
way Company, who fell down insensible from his hoi^e last week, was 
sufficiently well to be removed from the Cossipoie depot where he had 
been lying four days, at first in a precarious stite. His case was even 
more serious than was tliouglit. There were injuricb to many of the 
organs. The bleeding was from the stomach. His fine robust form 
derived from Nature, and built up by manly exercise and sobriety, is 
reduced to the whilome hidden skeleton. 

On the 31st March last, took place at the French Academy the im- 
posing ceremony of reception of Lecon ric DE Lisle as successor of ^ 
Victor Hugo. Since some years wlicn tlie Academy was invoked 
to immortalize a poet, a bulletin was found among the different votes 
b<^ring — the name Leconte de Lisle and the signature Victor Hugo. 
The master thus designated him who should succeed his own self and 
lead the Romantic phalanx to battle. 

In calling to its bosom the author of Poems Barbarh^ the Immortal 
Company iTjerely gave effect to the wishes of Victor Hugo. The 
candidature of the new Academician was only a formality. He wds 
elected in advance as it were, for among those who nominated him 
was the illustrious dead whose suffrage alone was a title to immottali- 
ty. By Ills vocation and habits, the poet was little fitted to canvass , 
his future colleagues for votes, and had it been left to himself, there 
, was little chance of his being enrolled among the celebrated Forty, It* 
v|as Victor Hugo who made the Academicians see that liis nominee’s 
place was iiY^eir midst. VICTOR HUGO died and they elected him. 

They order it better in France, beyond question. How different is 
the case in England ! Would LECONTE DE I.J.SLE have had any 
chance there ? Would the gifted Creole who sang the Poems Barbares 
have been elected to a British Academy'.^ Then we would long since 
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have seen the Hindu author of the Antiquities of Orissa made an 
F. R. S. Nor is this matter«mcrely of speculation. There is a passages 
in the literary history of Great Britain ianalogous to the dying recom- 
mendation of Hugo, as far the circiynstances admit, and even 
more to the point perhaps. The great English Orientalist Horace Hay- 
MAN Wilson’s dying pen was engaged on a most appreciative notice 
of Dr. Max Muller’s great edition of the Rig Veda Sanhita. Pub- 
lished in the /vVz//V?e/, it constituted the most irresistibly 

recommendation of the German scholar who had cast in his lot with 
England, to the chair of Hoden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, left 
vacant by Wit.son’s death. And yet that recommendation was irrever- 
ently set aside and an inferior, much inferior, man from a rival Uniter- 
sity was elected, merely because he was a born Englishman. 

• 

There is nothing so unreliable as newspaper reports about men. 
Certainly professed fiction is not so preposterous as much of the news 
that finds its way into the papers. The suppliers do not respect Gay’s 
famous precept to “keep probability in view.” The old phrase “lying 
as a despatch ” is in danger of being superseded by a new comparison 
—fafse as a newspaper. There are degrees of unreliability attaching 
to different descriptions of news, of course. Official inspirations — spe- 
cially offiaal denials — should always be taken cum ^rano satis. The 
reports from c-mbassies and residencies are usually the least worthy bf 
credence. Of general subjects, early news of death seems to be the 
lowest for credit, thereby reversing the Indian proverb which supports 
its accuracy. Until confirmed, it is thy part of prudence not to act 
upon a repeyt of death, 'limes without number have such reports 
turned out premature or absolutely groundless ! The daily press, as the 
regular chronicler of the times, is continually making announcements 
of deaths and making apologies for them afterwards. As the offend- 
ing informants arc nearly all Europeans, their victims are of their own 
kith and kin — Europeans all. As the natives have adopted other Eu- 
ropean vices like drinking and litigation, so they are learning this 
trick likewise. Accordingly, we remark of late false entries in the 
papers of deaths of natives. This is growing to be one of the estab- 
lished methods of showing ill will. It is very annoying to men to be 
thus summarily sent out as it were to their last account and the only 
consolation that we can offer is the popular persuasion in our country 
that such murderous rumour only promotes the longevity of the vic- 
tims. Our friend Ur. Juggobundhoo Bose has been more often 
subjected to this treatment than any other, native or European. Is it 
possible that he owes in any degree his recovery from the serious 
attack of paralysis to his enemies’ solicitude to see him packed off to 
the next world ? Babu Hkm Chundkk Kkrr, the all-alive Deputy 
Magistrate, has also been singled out for the same dire trip. The 
i^poiterof his death professed to have seen bis body taken to the 
bank of the sacred river by his family and friends and being there 
duly birnt. Notwithstanding all that, the day after that on which he 
was, or ought to have been, turned to ashes, his apparition turned up 
at our office, in all the glory of his little limbs, and in proof of his 
tcnancious vitality. The other day a notice appeared in the morning 
papers of the death from a shaip attack of cholera of Baboo 
Rammoy Roy, Physiciai* and Surgeon to the Shumbhoo Nath Pandit 
Memoiial lloSpital of Bhowanipoie in the Subuibs, though our printer 
who lives in that quarter icpoited having on his way to this otTicc 
seen him sound ^nd hale. The next day’s papers contained his asser- 
tion of life and denial of death or oven the way to it. 


Benth.Jm used to say of his disciple JAMF.S Mill that his love of the 
lower classes was but another name for his hatred of the upper. .Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s recent article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review almost 
tempts us to say that his admiration of the “ brave fighting racc^ of the 
Punjijb ” means nothing but his haiicd and contempt of the Bengalis. 
Let Sir Lia’EL do #ome real, tangible good to the Punjabees, and we 
should be the first to testify to the genuineness of his admii.ition. 
Sir Lepel Griffin is an able man in a high position. Let him show 
by his acts that he is not one of those Englishmen whose chief occu- 
pation is in the expressive language of Mr. Samuel Laing “to drink 
bitter beer and grumble at India.” Sir Lkpkl has been knighted as 
an instrument of that ambitious foreign policy wliich, iiucMiding to 
checkmate Russia, has, at the cost of much blood and ticasiiic, only 
accelerated her advance. Let him prove his title to the distinction by 
cervices of a less questionable character. * 

In questions of race, creed and nationality, most of the current gener- 
alisations are erroneous ; And the few that are really sound embody 
only half-truths. When Sir Lepel Griffin roundly asserts that all 
Bengali officials will break down at the time of trial, he forgets the 
gallantry shown by Babu Pyari I^Iohan Bannerjea, “the fighting 
Moonsiff” of the North West, in repelling with a mimbetof untrained 
followers the attack of a company of mutineers rein^rced by the 
Bazar rabble. Whilst this Bengali official bravely stuck to his post^ 
and was rewarclcd^'or bis pluck with the grant of a jaighir, Mr. W. 
Tavler, Commissioner of Pajna, who ordered his European Subordi- 
nates to leave their stations and concentrate themselves at Patna, was 


dismissed. He would be a bold man who should assert that PyaR! 
Mohun Bannerjea was an exceptional character among his country- 
iiiAi. Man for man, we engage to pit Mr. R. C. Dutt against Sir 

Lepel Griffin or two such European Civilians as Mr. F N 

and Mr. B R. As for the model Magistrate, who should ride 

20 miles to investigate a case of murder and who should not hesitate 
to shoot the ringleader of a rayyet, we have rarely heard of a Euro- 
pean Magistrate or even a District Superintendent of Police who 
manifests such zeal for the detection of crime ; though we heard of 
plenty of Magistrates who would be glad to travel that distance to 
bag a covey of snipes. For the sake*of humanity and justice, we hope 
that Sir Lepel’s precept and Mr. Cowan’s cxamj)le of shooting rioters 
without a trial will not be followed. 


Bengalis can fight when their blood is up — sometimes against great 
odds. About 3 years before the mutiny, two petty undertenants or 
howladars of Singhkhati in Buckergunje, after repeatedly defying the 
authority of the Magistrate Mr. H. A. R. ALEXANDER, issued out of 
their betelpalrn stoc kade to fight with him. They and their followers 
were armed only with bamboo shields and spears ; yet they showed 
a bold front to the Magistrate and his auxiliaries— the brothers Morell 
of Purulia— who were all armed witti muskets, and to a whole host of 
Daroghahs, Jainadars and Chowkidars who, with sticks, spears and 
swords, attempted to hern in the rioters. It was not till several of their 
•followers were shot, that the brave GIIEISUDDIN and Moniruddin, 

! better known as Gogon Mia and Mohan Mia gave way. If Sir 
Lepel doubts the story, let him read Mr. Beveridge’s History of 
Buckergunje. , 

As for manly sports, we should have liked to see a match in tiger- 
shooting between Sir Lepel ^rifMn and Doman Babu of Maldah, 
Rai Charan Babu of Noral or Braja Kishore Babu of Bishenpur. 


A Brahman may be a democrat by conviction, but he is almost al- 
ways an aristocrat by instiget ; so when Sir Lepel Griffin talks of 
birth as a cjualification for high office, we can readily sympathise with 
him. We should not like to be governed by a shoemaker’s son, 
though the grandfather of JOHN Stuart Mill was a shoemaker. 
But we confess we don’t like Sir Lepel’s sneers at the “career open to 
talent.” The greatest of English rulers was Cromwell and it was his 
policy to open “ a career to talent,” though he exacted a certain amount 
of hypocrisy by insisting that his officers should be saints as well as 
able men. ’ The greatest of Continental Administrators were Frede- 
rick II and Napoleon I, and both these sovereigns bad in their 
employ tlft ablest men they could find. Whether competitive ex- 
aminations secure the best men for the administration is a wholly 
dififerent question. In many cases they do, in others they don’t. The 
evils of the competitive system are patent enough ; but none has yet 
suggested an alternative system which will not open the door to 
favouiitism and jobbery. * 

The Commissioners, at their mcetmg of Thursday, refused to rc-admit 
Baboo Denude Chandra Das to the post of their Treasurer which 
he vacated at the instance of the Chairman and which at later advice 
of friends and lawyers he wanted to refill. That advice proved too 
late. He pays jieavily indeed, for an act outside his own office as 
rreasuren The Coiumissioners led by the Chairman takp him at his 
admission of abstraction and evidently are not moved by his legal 
appe.al to enejuire into the circumstances under which he “picked 
up and retained” two packets of Jubilee cards and subsequently 
obliged his friends with, lie had no other or criminal intention. 

We are truly sorry for him and his. We confess we cannot respect 
him, but he is punished beyond measure. He is the victim of -circum- 
stances. The Chairman himself wAs kind to him. But though he has 
found lawyers and editors and orators now, he had no proper advisers 
at the beginning. Worst of all, he has lost luck. 

The post had been specially created for him and with his removal it 
does nut lapse with the Collector’s but passes on to the domesticated 
son-in-law. 

The nomination by Sir Henry Harrison of Baboo Pundarikarsha 
Mookerjee was opposed by Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjeb on 
the ground of his sonship-in-law. He would rather havd a historical 
son-in-law and a graduate. He threw at the face of the Chairman the 
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Bengali adage about sons-in^law. But the Chairman is not a Bengali 
.nor are all the Commissioners of that race, and the argument, ofiensivt 
in itself, fell flat. • 


Is sonship-in-law a disqualification? Was there any Bengali Com- 
missioner present that day who is not a son-in-law ? If there was 
any among the whole body of Commissioners, he did not express him- 
self against marriage. Did not Lord Ripon advise every body to* 
marry ? • 

The active spirits on the board made a desperate fight. They put 
forth all their strength and exliausted all their arts to set aside the 
Chairman’s nominee and get one of their proteges appointed. 

It was all vain. I'he Chairman is now irresistible, and on this ques- 
tion he had the law on his side. The “ leading Commissioners ” only 
proved that they lead themselves, and that not in the right and prac- 
ticable track. 

In another column will be found a letter on the Baranager Municipality. 
It is authenticated, of course, but is the version of one patty. Although 
taking the most lively interest in municipal work and keenly watching 
the infant institutions, we try to avoid as much as possible to be mixed 
up in local broils. Baranagar is too near us and the allegations con- 
tained in this letter are too serious for us to refuse it admittance. 

We fear this municipality has reached a critical stage. The squab- 
bles of the past eighteen months have culminated on the last election 
in a Kidderminster scene the following day. The law has been appealed 
to on both sides. 


REIS & RA YYET. 
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THE BENGAL GOVERfNMEN'l* AND THE 
NATIVE PRESS. 

Tuii native press has always been the U-te noir in the 
eyes of the Bengal Government. Year after year, 
has that press been sharply criticised in its Adminis- 
tration Reports, till its wrath reached the culminating 
point about the .close of Sir Rivers Tiio.\ii>son’s admi- 
nistration. Here is his parting shot at the obnoxious 
institution : — 

“ Regarding the tone of the native press, there is little to add to what 
has already been recorded on the subject. Of the purely local papers 
published up-couniry, it appears that they exercise no political in- 
fluences, and that they only circulate local news or such information as 
they collect from Calcutta newspapers and telegrams. There is, how- 
ever, a growing tendency on the part of such prints to take their 
inspiration from the Calcutta Vernacular Tress as to thqir criticisms 
of public affairs ; and it is to be regretted that the attitude and tone of 
the Native Tress of the Metropolis is generally antagonistic to both the 
legislative and administrative action of the Government, and this in 
writing whiih cannot be described as coming within the limits of tem- 
perate and reasonable discussion. Beyond this there is too often 
the exhibition of a spirit of rancorous hostility to the European com- 
munity, made with the deliberate intention of keeping uhve differences 
between Europeans and natives. Even if charges alleged against 
Europeans are proved upon enquity to be false, these charges ate pei- 
sisted in, and the judicial tribunals are accused of partiality and bia.s. 
There is little doubt that the cduois of, and writers in, these news- 
papers are generally disappointed placemen or schoolboys, many of 
whom are brought up and taught in schools by men who inculcate 
that a spirit of insubordination is a spirit of proper independence. 
But perhaps the most mischievous influence which unscrupulous native* 
papers now exercise is in the terrorism tliey exert over native officials, 
deterring them from the effective discharge of their duties.’'* 

This testimony, it wiU be ob.scrved, has all the 
internal evidence of being delivered in a fit of the 
spleen. There is not the slightest trace of calm 
judgment to be found in what has every appearance of 
a retaliation. There is not one good word for the 
condemned institution. \t is vile all through. But 
the testimony comes from the smitten, and, as such, it 
cannot, expect to be received without large allowances 
of salt. There is no pretence of an effort to conceal the 
animus which inspires it. To those who know how 
these opinions in the Administration Reports are’ 
manufactured, it will be no wonder that the native 
press should have made itself .so obnoxious to offi- 
cials whose proceedings often come under its castiga- 
tion. Like opinions on the material condition of the 
country and the state of public feeling, a notice of the 
press chiefly in reference to its tone forms one of the 


heads on which local officers are required to submit 
their annual reports. These irf their turn sometimes 
delegate the duty to so*tpe officers of the subordinate 
executive service, Or it may* be the district, officers 
themselves draw up the reports. They are scarcely, 
however, at liberty, to depart from the lines which 
are understood to be laid down for them to go upon. 
They are bound, for instance, to show that evidences 
of growing prosperity are manifest on all sides ; 
whatever may be their own convictions as to the real 
state of the people, they are sure year after year to 
refer with triumph to the greater consumption of steel 
umbrellas, and to the exposure of brass utensils and 
ornaments in the village markets as conclusive proofs 
of the increasing welfare of the country. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that these opinions which, 
through a process of intermediate hands, at lasj find 
a place in the Government Administration reports, are 
made to order by a subordinate agency. The press 
*is a terror to none more than to. officers of anti-native 
tendencies who are often tempted, by their distance 
from the higher authorities, to indulge in a capricious 
use of their powers. When these sit in judgment upon 
the press, where is the chance of a fair estimate or its 
merits and its demerits ? 

The press occupies in this country the place of the 
opposition in the Parliamentary constitution. That 
under the circumstances it should criticise, and often 
adversely criticise, the legislative and executive mea- 
sures of the Government, is hardly a wclnder, far less 
a charge to be gravely preferred against it in the way 
it has been done. That is the very function for 
which it exists. It is a libel, however, to attribute to 
it set malice against the European community. It 
is only when any Europeans grossly misbehave them- 
selves towards the people of this country, and when, 
as is not unoften the case, there is an apparent mis- 
carriage of justice in their trial, that the native press 
feels called upon to denounce the outrage. But it is 
hardly worthwhile to make a dcifeiice against a charge 
so sweeping and one-sided. If the press Ijas its faults, 
is the administration of justice free from all blame, 
or the attitude of iiiclivitlual P^uropeags to the peo- 
ple all that it should be It is likewise false to dis- 
parage the writers on the native press as disappointed 
place-men and school-boys. It is scarcely in the na- 
ture of things possible that schoolboys should con- 
duct the press of a country. There may be .some 
ephemeral papers in Calcutta started by young men 
with indifferent qualification for the task, but th^vse do 
not come within the scope of .Sir Rivtrs Tiiomtson’s 
criticism. The native papers noticed in the report- 
are mentioned by name, and intimately knowing their 
writers as we do, we wonder where the late Lieuten- 
ant-Governor got his iriforinalion. The editors of 
native papers may hot indeed be the most suc- 
cessful men as regards their enjoygient of the 
good things of life, but it is a snobbish taunt to 
remind •them of their comparative poverty. After 
all, even disappointed placemen have their uses in 
God’s economy. But for them, there would be no 
check to the abuse of power. ’ If their unsuccess 
leads them to take too gloomy views of things* 
generally, all the less chance of .escape for any man ox 
thing deserving of an occasional correcticvi. Theirs 
the ste'm eye, the upbraiding tongue, tli^ pen of gall, 
which remind the despot in the heydey of power of 
the limits beyond which he should nql go. 

For the rest, Sir Rivkrs Thompson’s judgment of 
the press is a gratuitous slander. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more unphilosophical, unstatesmanlike, nay, 
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absurd, than his diatribe. Indeed, to appreciate 
the position of the press, to judge of its character — 
its merits and its imperfections, to guage its effects 
and its usefulness, mfght well* tax the pen of a 
Buckle. The sub^’ect is not one to be disposed of so 
summarily. At the best, the late Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s admonition to the press is impracticable. 
It amounts to saying that a free press should cease 
exercising its freedom. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER IN COUNCIL. • 

Hitherto, since the old days of Brougham, (though not exactly in his 
sense) the schoolmaster was abroad. He is tvow home. Having landed 
at the Coilaghat and gone straight up to the great house in the nearest 
square, he planted himself in the Chamber wherein they make or 
unmake or mend laws, and almost shovrs signs of sending down roots. 

His was in keeping with his learned character. In proper con- 

formity to the analogy of the injuction of classical antiquity, A^e sutor 
&c., the school master sticks to his spelling-book and his lexicon with-^ 
out laying aside his birch. I^o matter when or where, Sir Pandit carries 
with him the implements of his vocation — the insignia of his sovereign- 
ty — in supreme indifference to the opinion, of the unclassical vulgar. 
Even so in resjfonsc to the summons to make laws, the Knight of the 
Birch enters the penetralia of the Legislative Chamber in ill his glory, 
in full uniform, armed cop-a-pie. And so, too, at the first call of duty, or 
what he regards the first oppoitimity, he brandishes his peculiar weapon 
and if he does not make any particular impression on his colleagues’ 
legislative consciousness, he summarily knocks their linguistic wisdom- 
tooth (which they had not diopped for all their age) out of their head. 
There was no blushing modesty in the newcomer — no apologetic preface 
before, nor explan atory epilogue after, the operation. This was his 
first appearance— c all it if you dare, his “ maiden effort,” 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

“ The Hon. Sir Alfred Croft asked the permission of the President 
to move a trifling verbal amendment, namely, to substitute the phrases 
'elected Commissioners’ for ‘elective Commissioners,’ and ‘nominated 
Commissioners * for ‘ nominee Commissioners,’ in section IV and in 
aiiy other sections of the Bill in which those phrases occurred. In 
trying to find out the meaning of the phiase ‘elective Commissioner,’ 
he had considered other connexions in which the word ‘elective* was 
ordinarily used. It was used, for example, in the phrase ‘elective 
principle,’ which meant the principle that related to, or concerned, or 
governed election. It was used again in the phrase ‘elective body,’ 
that is to say, a body in whom was vested the right of election. But 
he must confes| that the plfrasc, as it stood in tne Bill, could not be 
said to be used in either of those senses. An ‘elective Commissioner’ 
was not a Commissioner who was concerned with an election, nor was 
he a Commissioncinwho possessed the right of election. The phrase 
merely meant an ‘elected Commissioner’ ; and he therefore moved that 
the word ‘elected ’ be substituted for ‘elective.’ So with regard to the 
phrase ‘nominee Coinmissionci.’ A ‘nominee’ was a nominated 
person ; the difference between ‘ nominee’ and ‘nomin.ucd’ being just 
the difference between the substantive and the adjective. The phrase 
seemed to savour of Teutonic complexity, if not of an Americanism. 
He therefore moved that in place of the woid ‘nominee’ the word 
‘ nominated’ be substituted. 

The. Hon. Sir Henr^ Harrison said he had suffered much during the 
last few days from siAne of his friends who had also taken exception to 
the use of these phrases in the Bill, and who expressed their surprise 
«that he could consent to the passing at a Bill in which these phrases 
occurred. But being very diffident he did not venture to put any notice 
of motion in his own name for the rorrecti»>n of these phrases. Now, 
however, that he had found a sturdier spirit come forward, he was glad 
to support the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. Macaulay said the Council would no doubt expect 
from him some explanation of his conduct. He could only say that he 
had to plead other aiuhoriiy, inferior no doubt to the authority of his 
hon. friend the rfmver of the amendment, but still respectable authority. 
The woids were taken from the Bombay and Madras Acts. The Bom- 
bay Act, he believed, was in pari the woik of a distinguished member 
of the Bombay Civil .Service, Mjt. Max Melville, and had as well the 
authority of Mr. Raymond West and others ; and Mr. Macaulay, though 
he had not himself liked the phrases, had felt diffidence in departing 
from their example. But, a'S he recognized his hon. friend as the very 
, highest authority on questions of phraseology, he hoped the Council 
would accept the amendment.” * 

^ Not a little surprise was felt, and many were the hostile comments 
made, when t^ie Director of Tublic instruction was appointed to the 
Legislative Coi^cil. What could the shoolmaster — cv^ the chief 
schoolmaster of the Province— do in the legislature? it^was asked. 
The answer has now been given, and it is sufficiently to the point. 

Sir Alfred Croft has vindicated his pl.ace. The schoolmaster has 
given the reason for his being ifi the legislature. It is a characteristic 
defence, and thoroughly practical. Law making is, after all, a literary. 


or at least a literate, art, and Sir Alfred has shown that the Council 
tan by no means boast of a superfluity of literature or even over much 
elementary learning. In fact, the old boys badly want a schoolmaster. 
Nor are they over vain in this respect, however proud or haughty 
they may be in others. They took their Pandit’s admonitions in good 
part. Even that prig, Master Macaut.aY, himself was all meekness, 
and related with boyish ndiveid how he had been fishing about not 
•only for the matter of his laws but likewise for the manner, how he 
had been depending on the Bombay law-makers for\vording ^and phra- 
seology, knowing them to be better scholars than those of Bengal. 

So the strange departure of Sir RIVERS Thomp.sO» in his last ap- 
pointments to the Council, is justified. He knew w^hat he was about 
when he invited the schoolni.aster. We are reminded of the epigrams 
bandied between the rival universities when, in 1715, George I made 
a present of books to Cambridge at the same time that a cavalry regi- 
ment was sent to Oxford. Dr. Trapp, an Oxford don, put the matter 
thus, to the glory of his mother : — 

The King obsciving, with judicious eyes, 

The state of both liis universities. 

To one he sent a regiment ; for why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty 
To th’othcr he sent book?, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. ^ 

The table was neatly turned to the advantage of the other place by 
Sir William IBiowne, a Cantab:— 

The King to Oxford sent his troop of horse, 

For Tories own no aigument but force. 

With equA care to Cambridge books he sent, 

N For Whigs allow no force but argument. 

^ SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

I The Tlnglo-Indian community is, we think, alarming itself without 
sufficient reason. From the long telegram published in the Times of 
Monday, it would appear to believe that the Government intends by 
degrees to hand over the emtire administration of the Empire to 
Indians, — giving them, in facii> a monopoly of office. This is to be 
effected, it is supposed, cither by granting a direct preference to 
natives for all appointments, or by allowing examinations in India, in 
which Bengalees, from their numbers and the early age at which 
their powers mature, would win all prizes, and rapidly fill up the 
whole body of the superior Civil Service. The apprehension is, we 
believe, entirely without foundation. That the Government is dis- 
satisfied with the present system, under which the wrong class of 
natives obtains a preference, and is willing to open larger careers to 
Indians, is, wc believe, true, as it is also true that educated natives 
have recently begun to put forward claims which involve demands 
for a monopoly of all appointments in the service of the State. Their 
views arc not without acceptance among civilians, and they were, it 
would seem, pressed by some theorists before the Public Service 
Commission with a vehemence which alarmed not only the English 
in India, but the Mahomedan population, who have not the slightest 
intention, if the English give up governing, to allow any one 
else to do it but themselves, fhey may, however, wc think, make 
themselves easy, at least for anothci generation. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the supreme Government intends to abandon 
the system which, within a single century, has produced such mar- 
vellous results, or to supersede government by EngBshracn in favour 
of what would really be government by Indian Pashas. There arc 
, three reasons against sjch a course, two practical and one moral, 
cither of which fliust act as a sufficient deterrent. 

In the ffl-st place, the machinery is not ready, and will not be 
ready for another generation. Our system of education in India 
has produced a large class of clever and fairly informed young men, 
who succeed in examinations, who learn law easily and well, and who 
arc to a man desirous of obtaining salaried office. They are not, 
however, as yet competent to govern. By the consent of almost all 
who have watched their progress, they have acquired much of the 
knowledge of their Western rivals ; but they have not yet acquired 
their morale^ their freedom from influence, or their implicit devotion 
to duty. That is no blame to them, for they arc not Christians, and 
have not inherited those insthetj which a thousand years of a noble 
creed, of difficult struggles towards the light, and of a severe contest 
with Nature, have bred into the Western peoples. They arc in many 
respects fine people, equal intellectually to the educated Pashas of 
Eastern Europe, and more than their equals morally ; but they still 
lack somewhat essential to a governing caste. Without the English 
to help them, they would in a year go to pieces as *an administrative 
body, would be superseded by the great and uneducated native 
families, and would, in all human probability, be slaughtered out. 
In that inability to win their countrymen, and secure ' foothold for 
themselves independent of British artillery, is for the present their 
condemnation. They would, merely to be safe, require the constant 
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service! of the European army ; and to .place that army, with lA 
reiistles! strength, at the disposal of men so widely different* from 
ourselves, men who are not Christians and who have different ideals 
alike of life and of the ends of government, would be indefensible. 
If the administration of India is to be sustained b)t British bayonets, 
it must be controlled by British agents acting upon Britih ideas. An 
Egypt with two hundred millions of subjects would be an intolerable 
scandal. ' • 

Secondly, it is by no means proved that the change would be ac- 
ceptable to the natives themselves. The true population of the 
Continent, outride two or thres: cities on thccoast, where a few of the 
new generation have learned to reflect English ideas, shows no enthu- 
siasm for the changr, which, when once realised, would almost certain- 
ly be resisted. Almost all appointments would fall to the Bengalees, 
whose mental quickness brings them to the front in every college of 
the country ; and the remaining races of India alike distrust and detest 
Bengalees. They regard them exactly as the Turks regard the Greeks, 
and would be just as reluctant to submit to their ascendency. They do 
not love the English cither ; but they feel them to be just, they know 
them to be brave, and they accept the award of battle as indicating 
the will of the Most High. That is no reason why they should 
submit to the ascendency of the one native race which docs not 
fight, and which, were the English only away, would submit without 
a struggle to the first band of v^arriors, whether Sikh or Mahomedan 
or Mahratta, which enforced its claim to allegiance by the sword. 
The Jylussulmans, in particular, hold India to be justly theirs. They 
arc more numerous by at least twenty millions than they were when 
their regime was overset, they do not sec that capacity to read E^ig- 
lish gives their rivals any moral advantage, and they certainly would 
not voluntarily submit to be ruled by Hindoos. They have recently 
shown a strong disposition to support the J^ritish Government as 
preferable to any native alternative, and utterly refused to join in 
any prayer for the concession of representative institutions. Let all 
alike submit to the foreigner, of let Ihe foreigner* go, — this is their 
decision, and from their point of view it is an entirely intelligible 
one. They will no more surrender it voluntarily, than Orangemen 
will accept the government of a Dublin Parliament. To alienate so 
utterly the most powerful section of the people, is a strange way of 
producing internal peace in the Indian continent, and one which no 
statesman, Indian or English, would gravely recommend. The pro- 
test of the Mussulmans would, be it ramembered, be also the protest 
of the Sikhs, the Rajpoots, the Mahrattas, and, indeed^ all the fight- 
ing races, whose opinion rarely reaches the newspapers, but would be 
alone effective when it came to action. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the substitution of an Indian for an English 
Civil Service would entirely destroy the only moral foundation for 
our rule. As a matter of fact, we reign in India by right of con- 
quest ; but the justification for that reign is not superiority in arms. 
It is that in virtue of certain mental advantages, springing from their 
creed, their history, and the group of indefinable facts which we call 
superiority of race, the English can and do give the miUions of India 
a better administration than her own children can. That this is the 
fact is evident from the historic truth that after two thousand years 
of self-government, India had sunk into such anarchy that wars were 
ceaseless, that property and life were insecure, and that over vast 
districts armed disorder threatened to extinguish civilisation. The 
English gave the coiAincnt peace, order, and the opportunity of 
enlightctftxcnt ; and that is their claim to rule it. If it is now admitted 
that the Indians can enwrc chc«e blessings as well or better for 
themselves, then the clear duty of the conquerors is to retire, ac- 
knowledging that their work is done. If they remain, they remain out 
of pure selfishness, to govern their equals for the sake of salaries 
needlessly excessive and grudgingly paid. There is no escape from 
that dilemma, which, in theory at all events, wo^uld, in the circun> 
stances of India, at any time justify armed revolt. |f, therefore, 
Engishmen are to resign the administration of India, they ought, as 
a people who make conccssions^whencvcr morality requires, to resign 
the government also, — an argument which will be pressed on them 
some day with effect. We do not doubt that it is their duty to make 
their government vivifying, or question that they are performing this 
duty in a way which, when the vivifying process is complete, will 
compel them to retire. When the masses, especially of the warrior 
races, have reached the point qf morale at which they can trust each 
other in battle, India will be untenable, either by Englishman or 
Russian, or, indeed, by any foreigner whatever, unless it be the 
Chinese; who docs not shrink, when opposed, from extirpation. At 
present, however, the Englishmen are resolved to remain, and re- 
maining, they arc bound to do their appointed work, which is precisely 
that of the Roman people,— to plant so deeply the idea of governr 
ment by law, that it never can be wholly replaced by the idea of 
gorernment by will. They cannot pursue that work if they surren- 
der their leadership, or give up their ultimate control and supervision 
of every branch of the administration supported by their arms. The 
teat that their work is done, that they have sufficiently vivified a 
population which they found paralysed by its history, it, and must be, 
none other than their own expulsion. When India has recovered the 
capacity of sel^overnment, her order to the foreigner to p will not 
be capable of misinterpretation.— The Speetaior^ March, *0. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 20ih ApriUlSSy. — Mr. J. F. Stevens, Officiating 
District and Sessions Judge, Gya, isf appointed to act, until further 
orders, in the first grade of District and Sessions Judges, with effect 
from the iith instant, vice Mr. F. J. G. Campbell, on furlough. 

Mr. A. Borooah, Officiating Magistrafe and Collector, Noakholly, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 13th instant, vice Mr. 

R. Cornish, on furlough. • 

Baboo Monmohun Chuckerbutty, Officiating Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Poorcc, is vested with the powers of a Col- 
Ibctor under section 4 of the Public Demands Recovery Act VII 
(B. C.) of 1880 in the district of Poorcc, vice Baboo Probhat Chun- 
der Chaiterjcc, on leave. 

Mr. F. J. G. CampbeM, c. s., reported his departure from India, 
on furlough, on the 13th instant. 

The 22nd April 1887. — Baboo Nani Lai Mookerjec, Temporary 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Alipore, Julpigorce, is transferred to the dis- 
trict of Bogra. 

Moulvic Fuzlul Rahman, Sub-Deputy Collector, Bogra, trans- 
ferred to Alipore, Julpigorce. 

Mr. J. C. Lloyd, Sub-Deputy Collector, is posted to Pubna. 

Mr. W. H. Verner, c. s., reported Kis departure from India, on 
furlough, on the 25th March 1887. 

Mr. T. Smith, c. s., reported his departure from India, on fur- 
lough, on the 8ih April 1887. , 

The 23rd April 188.7. — B. D<S, Joint-Magistrsltc and Deputy 
Collector, Hooghly, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Colle'ctor 
of Kurrccdporc, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. A. Weekes, 
or until further orders. 

Mr. F. H. Barrow, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Furreed- 
pore, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector, Chumparun, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. C. F. Worsley, or until 
further orders. 

The 25th April 1887. — Baboo Gircndra Chandra Bancrjee, Offi- 
ciating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Lohardugga, is 
allowed leave for one month, under sections 128-1 and 141 of the 
Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him under 
the order of the 2nd March 1887. 

The 26th April 1887. — Baboo Anando Chunder Bose, Tem- 
porary Sub-Deputy Collector in charge of the Kalkini Estates in 
Furrccdporc, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector 
of the fourth grade, vice Baboo Kalipodo Chuckerbutty. ^ 

Baboo Anando Chunder Bose will, however, continue to be in 
charge of the Kalkini Estates, until further orders. * 

Baboo Sri Nath Sen, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Burdwan 
Division, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of 
the fourth grade, vice Baboo Anando Chunder Bose, and is posted 
to Kutubdea, Chittagong. ^ 

Baboo Opendra Chundra Mozoomdar, Incomc-tal Assessor, Cal- 
cutta, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 
fourth grade, vice Baboo Haripodo Ghosh. 1 

Baboo Opendra Chundra Mozoomdar will, however, continue to 
be employed on his present duties, until further orders. 

Baboo Kali Kumar Roy, Officiating Sub-Deputy Collector, Chit- 
tagong, is appointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 
fourth grade, vice Baboo Opendra Chundra Mozoomdar, and is 
posted to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Baboo Burhandco Narain, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, MozufTcrpore, is vested with the powers of a Collectpr under 
Act X of 1870 in that district. * » 

Baboo Benode Bchary Sircar, Sub-Deputy Collector, Burdwan, is 
transferred temporarily to the Rancegunge sub-division of thjvt 
district. 

Baboo Nobin Krishna Bancrjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy • 
Collector, Dacca, is transferred to the Sudder station of the district 
ofTipperah. 

This cancels the order of the iqih instant, transferring Baboo 
Tariny Frosad Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Dacca, to Tipperah. * ^ 

Baboo Ishan Chunder Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, MozufFcrporc, is transferred to Purncah, and is posted to •the 
Sudder station of that district. # 

Mr. A. D’B. Goincss, Deputy Magistrate ^ and Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is appointed to have charge of the Seramporc sub-division 
of that district, ’ during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. J. G, 
Ritchie,* or until further orders. 

Mr. F. C. Barnes is appointed to act.as Superintendent of Stamps 
and Stationery during the absenoc, on dtputation, of h^r. C. E. Buck- 
•land, or- until further orders, with effect from the 4th April 1887. 

JudiciaL— T he 20th April 1887.— The fallowin'! Munsifs, in the 
district of the 24-Pcrgunnahs, arc vested with the powers conferred 
on Distriit Judges by sections 344 to 359 (|>oth inclusive) of the 
Code of Civil Procedure in cases where the debts owing by the 
insolvents do not exceed Rs. i,ooo:-^- 

Baboo Hari Krishna Chattcrjcc, 2nd Munsif of Alipore. 

„ Karuna Das Bose, Munsif of Setldah. 
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Baboo Atulbchari Ghosh,* ist Munsif of Baraset. 

„ Dinonath Sarkar, ist Munsii^of Baripore. 

„ Durga Churn Ghosh,, ist Munsif^of Basirhat. 

„ Janoki Nath Mookcrjcc, ist Munsif of Diamond Harbour. 

The list April 1 887. Baboo Sasi Bhusun Sen, Second Munsif of 
Comillah, in the district of Tipperah, is vested with the powers of a 
Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by 
such a court up to the amount of Rs. 50 within the local jurisdiction 
ot the Sudder Munsifi of Tipperah, during the absence of Baboo 
Brojo Behary Shomc, First Munsif of Comillah, on deputation at 
Scaldah, or until further orders. 

The Munsifs named below are specially empowered to exercisv 
final jurisdiction under section 153 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
in rent-suits when the amount of claim docs not exceed fifty 
rupees: — 

Baboo Bhagabati Charan Mittra, 3rd Munsif of Arrah. 

„ Gopal Chundcr Bose, 1st Munsif of Buxar. 

„ Suresh Chundcr Ghose, Munsif of Sasseram. 

Baboo Aswini Kumar Basu, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the ^district of Backergunge, to be ordiriarily stationed at Barisal, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Prosonno Kumar Ghose, or 
until further orders, with effect from the date on which he joins 
his appointment. 

The 22nd April 1887. — Baboo Kisori Lai Sen, b. l., is appointed 
to act as a Munsif in the district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Sasseram, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
Suresh Chundcr Ghose, or until further orders. 

T<hc 26th April 1887. — Baboo Gouri Sunker Biswas, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Nowgong, Rajshahyc, is vested 
with the power to try summarily the offences mentioned in section 
260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The undermentioned officers arc vested with powers under sec- 
tions no and 133 of the Code of Criminal Procedure — 

Kumar Girindra Narain Deb, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and 
D«uty Collector, Jessore. 

Baboo Mohinc^ Mohan Chuckerbutty, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore. 

Baboo Sital Nath Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Nuddea, is vested with powers under section no of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. W. F. C. Montriou, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Bcerbhoom, is vested with the power to try summarily the | 
offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedtlrc. 

Grants OF LEAVE to Munsifs.— The 25th April 1887.— Baboo 
Behari Lai Bancrjcc, Munsif of Magoorah, in the district of Jessore, 
is allowed leave for one month, under section 73, rule i, chapter V. 
of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 7ih proximo, or from 
the date on which he may be relieved. 

The 25th Apfil 1887.— Baboo Ram Jadab Talapatra, Munsif of 
Sherepore, in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for two 
days under section ^3, rule i, chapter V. of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 8th December 1886, 
and on the 14th ultimo. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

A number of complaints have been made in regard to a municipal 
election lately held at Baranagar. Some of the allegations are 
serious gnough, and reflect great discredit on those concerned. It 
is stated that in accoHlancc with the Rules, requiring that the time 
and place of an election should be fixed at least a month beforehand, 
ahe same were fixed on i6rh March last. The Municipal Office 
was appointed as the place and 11-30A. m. of 1 8th April as the 
time. These arrangements were, however, changed at the very 
last moment. There arc numbers of people ready enough to depose 
before any court of justice that they he^rd the beat of the tom-tom 
on the evening of 17th April proclaiming that the hour was changed 
to 3-30 p. M., and the place to another in the vicinity of one of the 
candidates* and indeed being his private property. The change 
thus made is suspicions to all appearance. On enquiry made it 
transpires that the change is procured by a series of most sinister 
dodges. The Vice-Chairman of the municipality appears to be the 
greatest sinner in thw respect. He is well-known to be hand in 
gloves with one of the candidates, and at the same time the bitterest 
•enemy of the other. Under the circumstances, common discretion 
ought to have been sufficient to keep him aloof from the *procccd- 
iTigs. Nor do the Rules giv(*i any authority to the municipal exe- 
cutive to intcuferc in election proceedings. In the present instance, 
however, the Vice-Chairman practically usurps all thc/functions* 
which under thc^aw belong to the Magistrate, and take/advantage 
of his position to frustrate all chances of a fair election. The 
favored candidate qqjetly drops a few lines to the Vice-Chairman 
praying for a change of place, who, on his part simply forwards the 
application to the presiding officer, Kumar Gopendra Krishna, offi- 
ciating Joint-Magistrate of Scaldah. If the Vice-Chairman had any 
sense, of fairness, he ought to have informed the presiding officer 


that the applicant was hipiself a candidate, although he signed the 
application as Secretary of a Ratepayers* Association, and that the 
place asked for was his private property, where owing to the pre- 
valence of bad feelings between the parries, the other candidate 
might and did object to go. Indeed, no man could be safe from 
insult at this place. On the present occasion, a brother of the can- 
didate and a part-owner of the property having made himself very 
i-urbulent, the presiding officer had to order him to leave the place, 
on which he refused to go from his own place, hnd threjttened to 
clear the place of all others. On the occasion of a former election 
an assault on a police constable was committed by one of the mem- 
bers of this interesting family, who would have been prosecuted 
under orders of Rai Ramsunkcr Sen Bahadoor v^ho then presided, 
were it not for the intercession of some of the gentlemen present. 
This was, nevertheless, the place fixed at the last moment. Then 
they set about having a change of the hour. A large body of 
voters in this ward arc employed in the Jute factory, and from their 
experience of the last two elections, they anticipated that these men 
were likely to vote largely for the rival candidate. How to exclude 
them was the problem. But it was easily solved. They had only 
two hours* leave for their meals from 1 1 a. m. to i p. m., and if the 
election could be changed to the afternoon, they would have the poll 
' all to themselves. Accordingly a i.umbcr of the favored candidate*8 
partizan quietly make an application tp the Vice-Chairman praying 
that the hour may be deferred to 3-30 p. m., which is referred to 
the presiding officer for orders. The matter is left to the J/icc- 
Chairman for disposal, who writes back to the presiding officer in his 
ovyi hand and on a post-card, apparently that no clue might remain 
in the office, as follows : — “ 30-30 p. m. would suit the voters very 
wclh and I have directed a notification to issue to that effect.** 7 ’hc 
notification, as wc have ^aid, was published on the evening of the 
day presiding the clectio;i, and not quite twenty-four hours before 
the proceedings were to take place. Could there be a greater 
scandal than this ? •Without lca»iings/or one candidate or the other, 
the impartial public have indeed an interest in the fairness of an 
election, the result of which should clearly represent the voice of 
the electorate. The incidcnci of this election deserve therefore to 
be widely known, as a warning. They show how an election may 
be entirely frustrated by trickery. 

Nor, however, was the change of place and time all. There 
were worse things enacted aftc^rwards. The voting list used at the 
poll was never published. The one published \va8 written out in 
Bengali by blocks, whereas the one suddenly flashed on the votcra 
to their utter bewilderment was an English list in alphabetical 
order. The proceedings did not commence till after 4 p. m., and 
great confusion and uproar prevailed throughout. Indeed the Joint- 
Magistrate is none of a disciplinarian. The names were called in 
such a hurry that before one could present himself through the 
throng other nfiracs were called and it was by the merest chance that 
one man*s vote was recorded for four or five others who were marked 
absent although they were present. One Municipal Commissioner 
especially distinguished himself as a partizan of the lucky candidate. 
Not to mention the mean devices and the humiliation of their can- 
vassing, at the polling booth, this man transformed himself for the 
nonce into a vote crier, and often proclaimed votes for the wrong party, 
to the confusion of the voters themselves who had no opportunity of 
opening their mouth. The Vice-Chairman wal of course present, and 
looked approvingly on the proceedings, and often murmured to the 
car of the presiding officer, probably to ^rthcr quicken his pace. 
The hurry with which the names were read was apparently against 
the factory voters putting in their appearance at 6-45 p. m., when 
the factory closes. This would appear to be the. more likely ex- 
planation ot the unseemly haste, as while only about 150 names 
were called during the first hour and a half, the remaining hour 
found the presiding officer at the goal of his race, which in figures 
means the going through of about 600 names amidst all tfic undeni- 
able c9nfusion and crowding and tl^c quarrelling in the space of 
one hour of sixty minutes. Indeed, as has been observed to us, it 
was a race with the setting sun against the appearance of the factory 
men. The factory whistle, nevertheless, gave its shrill warning at 
last, and the men were at once on the scene in full force. They 
loudly cried for their votes being taken. Other voters had come 
in also and were told that their votqs would be taken afterwards. 
The presiding officer, however, began to add up the votes, without 
giving any notice, wc understand, that the poll had closed, and 
finding there was a difference of two votes, suddenly declared one of 
the candidates to be elected. In the meantime a large number of 
the excluded voters have lodged a complaint to the Magistrate, and 
^rcat dissatisfaction prevails. Naturally the successful candidate and 
his friends have no joy. The Presiding Officer, wc believe, admits 
that there was too great uproar for any possibility of a fair election^ 
and has expressed his willingness that there should be a fresh elec- 
tion, This is, wc think, the least he ought to do for -mending a 
scries of mistakes which must lie at his door. At the best, he has 
too easily allowed himself to be the dupe of unscru|xulous men. As- 
to the conduct of the Vice-Chairman in the matter, we hope the 
Municipal Commissioners will know howto deal with an untrust- 
worthy man. 
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Uhc Sttlcch. 


T he Queen has returned to Windsor from the Continent. God bless 
the Queen ! 

The Maharaja of Mysore has gone up to the Nilgiiis, where he is 
taking lessons on the violin. We wish itll prentice hands — and voices 
likewise — were equally wise and considerate. 

* 

The Colonial Exhibition gives a surplus of ^35,000, ^25,000 whereof 
goes to the Imperial Institute. Not^a bsrl balance, jifter pa^^ng all 
expenses and honoraria to some of the gentlemen who gave their ser- 
vices, to say nothing of the “ fun ” enjoyed. 

Here is the latest authoritative interpretation of the old doctrine of 
Caveat hmptar. The House of Lords have ruled in Drummond 
& Sons V. Van Ingen & Co., that • 

“ the purchasers are not responsible for any defect latent in the 
samples put before them, and ^ rendering them unmerchantable for the 
purposes of the order given. The purchasers have a right to assume 
that the maniifaclurers will produce work which shall be, not only ac- 
cording to sample, but thoroughly fitted for the uses to which it is 
known that it will be applied.” 

* 

* « 

The Government of India are arranging fora railway to Siirda. They 
will next, wc suppose, get up a wee leetlc native Press and a modest bit 
of public opinion, to give the quietus to the Exodus questiom. 

# 

• * 

Lord Connemara it seems cannot do without his Band at Ootaca- 
mund. A major portion has been summoned to the hills. 

We do not wonder. Once one is fairly installed in Olympus, he is 
soon enough turned into a god. Wc suppose when, after the close of 
the labors of the Public Servic^e Comipission, we .step into one of these 
official thrones we shall send for all the liayadarcs and all the Naobuts 
and Roushun Chowkees of the plains to us in the Hills, 

The first Connemara is a Bourke, after all. 

We suppose Sir Steuart Bayley will not be able long to resist 
the invitation to Darjeeling. » 

. • • 

• « 

The Queen’s Jubilee in England cannot be complete without Indian 
Chiefs and Native Army or at least some officers, ^omc of the Prin- 
ces have already left. Thirteen Native Cavalry officers from the three 
Presidencies, in charge of a British officer of the Native Cavalry, have 
been told off for the purpose. 

The wide heavens are to be re-charted — on a large and uniform scale. 
On the invitation of the Academic des Sciences, a Conference of 
Astronomers from all parts of the world is being held at Paris to plan 
measures how to do so by photography. 

* 

* ♦ 

It is decided, according to the Englishman.^ that Mr. Jobbings replaces 
* Mr. GhilarBI as Superintendent of the Calcutta School of Art. 

Another railway bridge over the Jheluro, 70 miles below the present ! 
The last girders have been laid and the bridge may be opened in a few 
<Iays. Situated at Chak Nizam, it connects the SindrS&gar and North- 
Western railway systems. It will also facilitate intercommunication 


between Lahore and the Dcr.i Ismael Khan frontier, and open up'\he 
Salt rocks of Khewrah and the coal of DUundote. It is a magnificent 
worTc extending more than half a mile. 

% * 

A Girder of the Kristna bridge, Koicgan-Miraj section of the West 
Deccan Railways, now being completed, was blown drvw'n on the 
l^cvcning of Tuesday the 261I1 April. Six coolies were killed and. 
8 more wounded. 

*** 

Another French hero of the campaign of 1870 has fallen a victim 
to the King of Terrors. We refer to General Farre who has succumb 
ed to injuries received from a fall from his horse. Born at Valence in 
1816, he entered at the proper age the Polytc( hnit|Lie Institution, and 
having completed his military education, he entered the army in which 
he rendered brilliant services. He was a strategist of the first order and 
the part he played with the army of the North, during the late Franco- 
German War, will remain ever memorable. In politics, he did no^ 
distinguish himself so well as in war. Appointed Minister of the War 
by M. (iAMHETTA, hc failed to show those qualities, which his friends 
expected from him. He was a Senator and grand officer of the Legion^ 
of Honour. 

• * 

* • 

Sardar Hurdyal Singh, Acting Moosahib Ala ( Prime minister ) 
to the Jodhpoor Stale, proposes to found a hospital at Kotla in the 
Kiingra district, Punjab, in memory of Sir W, G. DavIKS, K. C. s. I., 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab. He will give the hand frbe, and erect 
the building at a cost of Rs. 6,000. When completed he will, besides, 

supply all the necessary instruments. * 

« 

• * 

Upper Burma is so far quiet that the telegraph may now be Jiscd for 
private messages, subject of couise to the stale traffic. The Nationalist 
“ dacoiis ” are however still .at their desperate work. The halest news 
from Myingyan is that Captain Rendi.K of the lolh Madias Native 

Infantry was killed in a skirmish at Sidotia, last Saturday. 

• 

* • 

The Deputy Magistrate in charge of Manickg.anj sub-division of 
Dacca District has given mortal olTonce to a mooktear practising in his 
court. The m-an ha.s sued him, claiming Rs. 1,100 damages, for that 
the Deputy defamed him to his clients and prejudiced him in his pro- 
fession, The case is expected to be a hotly contested one. The Dacca 
Gazette.^ for reasons it would not now disclose, protests against Judge 
Page hearing the case, as he is understood to intend doipg. 

The cat is out of the bag l.iter ilown the page, m a commt.nic.Ttion 
published in ’the leading column headed “A Bird’s Eye V’iew of, 
Dacca” and signed “Joseph.” This is an attack on Mr. Page’s judi- 
cial administration. The Judge of Dacca is accused of browbeating 
and bullying pleaders and witnesses alike. 

» ' 

Madras city is to be relieved of its Presidency Magistrate in the 
pbrson of Ansuradin Saheb Bahadar, Aho retires on pension. 
He’*is to be succeeded by a Mahomedan Miinsifif from the Salem Dis- 

i ■* 

trict, glorying m the name of Sultan Mohiddin Sahib. Are the very 

Munsififs of Salem competent criminal judges ? 

• » 

# * 

We cannot take upon us to say that they order the matter better in 
Dacca, but they certainly are taking to novel ways in that old city. 
For example, there was lately a party at the house of Mohini Baboo 
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one of the leading Shaoo hankers, himself wellknown on the turf, ili 
honor of Mr. Wvkr, Magistrate, on ihe eve of his leaving the District. 
vt:\Ci\vi i\\t Dacca Gasett ^: — * « 

“ Babu M. M. Das on behalf of the residents of Dacca invited its 
gentry to meet at an Evening Party to bid farewell to Mr. Wver.” 

Between the ** residents of Dacca ” and “ its gentry a distinction is 
made without a real difference. The announcement amounts to this, 
that the good people of Dacca invited themselves. Such a party may be 
a pleasant one, but it can scarcely be regarded as a true example of 
hospitality. It reminds us of a Bengali female proverb which satirises 
a religious ceremony in a Hindu household, in which the father hi the 
officiating priest, the mother the welcomed “wife” for ceremonial atten 
tions, and the son the necessary Brahman guest who must be fed on 
pain of the whole ceremony being void. * 

Then, i:. it to be understood by MoH/Nl Baboo’s inviting people to 
his house on behalf of the residents of Dacca, that he simply lent the 
use of his residence for a common purpose 1 in such a case the expen 
ses^would be borne by the “ residents of Dacca.” But that is not likely. 
Unlike some others of his family and tribe, Mohini is noted for his 
libenilit/. He would be the last person to give at his house a subscsip 
tion party. * 

The misunderstanding is due to the anomalous nature of the late 
business. All the difficulty h^s been cafised by the desire to invest a 
j)rivate compliment with the dignity of a public demonstration. The 
wise men of the East thus essayed to “ annex ” the entertainment of 
Mohini Baboo to the gloiification of their departing Magistrate. 






Another Tichbome case is expected to occupy the English Courts : — 

“The Manor of VVhaddon and Nash is of remote origin, for William 
Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, was granted the Manor of Wadone by 
William the Conqueror. He founded about 1084 the Cluniac Priory of 
St. Faith, at Longueville, in Normandy, and bestowed upon it the 
church of Whaddon, the tithes of the demesne lands, and of his 
woods, pannage, and venison, and all other profits from his wood- 
lands and pasturage in Whaddon. The manor and appurtenances 
descended to Walter, second Earl of Buckingham, on whose death the 
same escheated to the Crown. It was granted by Henry II., in 1173, 
to Humet, Constable of Normandy, and descended to his son, William 
Humet, who was deprived thereof by King John, and the latter granted 
4 to William, Karl of Arundel, and it again reverted to the Crown. 
In 1243 Henry 1 11 . granted it to John Fitz-GeolTry. The estates can 
be trjKcd through many hands down to the year 1761, when they were 
in the possession of J’homas James Selby. He died unmarried in 
1772, having by his will, made in r68, devised these estates to his 
right and lawful heir in fee .simple, for the better discovery of whom 
advertisements were to be published. No one, however, has proved 
to be his right and lawfiW heir. It appears that .all the members of 
the Selby faftiily who are now living, and to whom the testator was 
a member, retained the services of a Mr. Aldred. of Camberwell, a 
gentleman engajred in research, to compile such a pedigree as includes 
every blanch of the testator’s family. Mr. Aldred has in consequence 
compiled a huge pedigree, either tiacing each branch down to some 
living Dcrson or shown the extinction thereof, mi this way counsel 
have advised that the court must elect from the numerous claimants 
such a person as will be deemed to be the light and lawful heir of the 
testator. Records have been found which hitherto have either been 
suppressed or unknown, and among these documents arc some original 
declarations of peisoiis now deceased proving the concealment of, and 
tampering with, registers and other records. Owing to this startling 
evidence and the faqt that the pedigree is forty-eight square feet in size, 
and the evidence* in suppoii weighs several cwt. the case will un- 
doubtedly be inore notorious than the 'richborne trial. The estates 
aie valued at /,3 ,ooo,o(Jo, besides a lund in Chancery derived from 
accumulated rents and profits.’’ ^ 

« 

• • 

The German Government have released M. SCHNAEBKI.L and he has 
returned to Pans. He received an ovafion at Pontamouf.on as soon 
as he crossed the frontier. 'I hese Continental States are miserably 
suspicious. * 

* * , 

Sir Chari. f.s Aiithison, the.new Ordinary Member of the Viceregal 
Council, has gone on leave and the Hon’ble J. B. PEILE, of the Bombay 
Council, acts for him. A salute was fired before he had actually 
taken his .seal. 

♦ • 

• * 

Mr. Justice Straight of he Allahabad High Court goes home again 
and Mr. C.*H. Hill, Barrister and Public Prosecutor of the same 
place, officiate. / 

Mr. E. Gay havii%» been granted leave for six months, Mr. E. F. T. 
Atkinson, Accountant-Gene^^al, Bengal, officiates as Comptroller and 
Audjtpr General and Head Commissioner of Paper Currency, Mr. 
E.. W. Kellner, Deputy Comptroller General, officiates for Mr. 


Atkinson, and Baboo Rajani Nath Ray, Assistant Accountant 
(General, Bengal, officiates temporarily as Deputy Comptroller-General. 


• • 


The Central Indian Agency will be presided over by Colonel Banner- 
man during Sir Lepel Griffin’s absence on duty on the Holkar, 
in England. Major Barr from Rewah comes to Gwalior. 

« • 

* • 

There will be now, as a measure of economy, only 4 wo, instead of 
three. Deputy I nspcctors-General ^of Police in .Madras, with Head- 
quarters at Waltair and Coimbatore. • 

* * » 

An insured coffee curing establishment at Cochin took fire on the 28rh 
ultimo causing damage to the extent of from half to three-quarters of 
a lac. 

• • 

The Upper House have not yet done with the Irish Land Bill. A 
motion in the Lower Chamber, postponing the Irish Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill till the other Bill had been passed by the Lords and 

presented to the Commons, has been negatived by 341 to 240. 

• 

X * 

Sir Drummond Walff has suggested the evacuation of Egypt by the 
British in five years. The Turkish Commissioners are alarmed at the 
length of time and have applied to the palace for further direction. 

* « 

The Englishman announces that Mr. JOHN Beames of the Board of 
Revenue, has satisfactorily answered to the Government the charges 
brought by the Amritu Bazar Patrika^ regarding his loans. Simul- 
taneously, the recommends the repeal of Act XXXVII. of 

1850, authorising enquiry into misc 1 )nduct of the Heaven-born. 

* 

* • 

The Home remittances, during April, amounted to ;£r,735,ooo, the 
Budget estimate for the financial year 1887-88 being ^16,250,000. 

t • * 

No separate fee is payable^ to the Port Health Officer for a clean bill 
ot health. The Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that 
that service should be C9nsidcred as covered by the Port dues paid 
by vessels. 

A gigantic naphtha fountain 

“ burst forth at Baku on March 22, carrying up oil, sand, and large 
Stones to cV height of 350 feet, overrunning several reservoirs prepared 
for it, and, after forming an extensive prctroleum lake, forcing its way 
into the sea. One stone of those thrown out with the naphtha weighed 
23lbs. AH efforts to regulate this forcible gush of oil were vain.”*^ 

* 

• * 

In reply to Mr. J. F. O’Brien who asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India whether any native newspaper from Madras was filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State for India, Sir John Gorst informed 
the House of Commons that such was not efone,. but that the contents 
of the Vernacular Press in al! p:^i ts of India were regularly brought 
under the consideration of the Secretary of State. Is it not time that 
files of at least some of the Native edited papers be preserved in 
the India House 1 , 

« 

♦ ♦ 

24,414 native mMcs and 6091 females and 347 and 84 Europeans visited 
the Museum last month, or a total of 36,936 visitors, giving a daily 
average of 1,473. 

# # 

The common not overdelicioiis kitchen vegetable called Porooee 
( Luffa acutangula ) has already been raised to the dignity of a flesh- 
brush. And a very good brush it is from the reticulated system of fibre 
in which its flesh is held and interwoven. Many prefer it to Turkish 
towel. Such is its popularity in Europe that it is among the common 
articles exposed for sale at chemists’ shops in England. . Sometimes 
pretty smoking caps are made out of the material. That is glory 
enough for a despised Asiatic herb. But that docs not exhaust its 
potentiality. Of late, another good and honorable use has been found 
for it. The Torooec or Luffa offers good material for the European 
head-dress. It has been found a welcome substitute for sola or felt. It * 
is indeed a thing of many uses and a great future. 

There are at least two species of the Luffa, the acutangula and the 
cylindrica, and a gentleman connected with the Botanic Garden, 
British Guiana, points out that it is the latter that is put, as it lays 
itself open, to manifold uses. Its fibre is more soft and elastic* Its 
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extreme bitterness prevents its beinff an edible, too, so it is more avail-^ 
able for other industrial purposes. The Torooee is rather a tempting 
thing for the hungry masses, being as good as vegetable marrow. If 
flesh brushes and material for hats are wanted in large quantities, 
farmers and peasants in this country had better cultivate the Luffa 
cylindrica. 


|lotcs. ■ 


M ost disquieting rumours are afloat about the state of things with 
the Amir of Ca 5 ul. There are difTerent conflicting accounts as 
regards the gravity of the Ghil/.ai rising, and although the English 
(lovernrnent here and at home seem tube in possession of the tiuc 
facts of the case, the outside public arc left in the completest uncer- 
tainty. Amir AliDUK Rah MAN’S English alliance has, accf>rding to 
one account, roused the fanatical feelings of his people against 
him. As if the Hritish alliance was a sudden growth of yestertlay ! 
As if Abdur Rahman was the first Amir supported by the Franks 
who rule India ! Hut our Afghan politics have more than any others 
the misfortune to be at the mercy of quid nuncs and flaneurs. Ac- 
cordingly, we hear all sorts of stories in support of impossible contin- 
gencies. Thus, Muski ALAM’Sson is said to have been hard at work in 
fomenting those feelings, and an impression is said to prevail amongj^ 
the Afghans that the Amir has sold the country to the British. The old, 
old story 1 But the Afghans are not quite the ignorant fellows they 
were a generation or even a decade back. Th%re are rumours too of 
negociations going on with Yacoob Khan in India on the one hand and 
YaoOB Khan at Herat, with the oJ)jectyiit is said, of'installing Shere 
Ali Khan’s family again on the throne. Other versions attribute the 
Amir’s unpopularity to his extortionate fiscal policy. And that is the 
truth, as we long since informed our re*aders, from independent in- 
quiries of our own. In any case, Abdur Rahman’s position would 
seem to have been considerably weakened, and there may be some 
foundation in the reports of his fiirces having sustained some severe 
check, and his having .appealed to the Viceroy for aid. The report 
of his intended flight to British territory and the transport of his valu- 
ables to Fyzabad, is evidently a fabrication of his enemies. Never- 
theless, all may not be as it should be. 

The latest reports confirm the news of the success of the Amir’s 
arms. According to the primitive practice maintained in Central 
Asia, the heads of the Hotak Ghilzais who have fallen near Maroof 
have arrived at Candahar, and General Ghoi.am Hydkr Orakzai (not 
the Generalissimo of that ilk ) has sent to the Amir a circumstantial 
account of the great defeat sustained from him by the other Irhilzais 
at Mookoor nbout four weeks ago. The battle was obstinately con- 
tested ; commencing with the dawn, it lasted for some five truly moital 
hours, the enemy apparenUy being posted in an advantageous position 
on the hill, J)ut at last they were driven up and down the rocky slopes. 
On the 22nd April, the date pf the last advice, all was quiet in and 
about Cabool. 


As we long ago led our readers to expect, the Heroine oT Reform in 
Bombay has ignominiously collapsed. Who is the*more injured of 
the two, Dadaji Bkkhaji or Rakhmi 13ai ? is a question which is 
suggested by the disclosures m^de rather late in the day by the 
husband. For all the sentimental gush w'hich has been so copiously 
spent over the alleged hardships of Rakhmibai’s lot, her position 
now must be enviable indeed from one point of view. She has 
already achieved no mean fame. The best and the greatest have 
taken sides with her. The Briti^sh press from the Times down- 
vards is her ahy. At Bombay a Committee has been organized under 
the auspices cf no Ess a man than Professor Wordsworth for pro- 
curing judicial or legislative remedy for her. Even the Royal Jubilee 
has been pressed to the service. The Jubilee has been turned to 
good account in multifarious ways in trade and other directions, and 
it was but fitting that it should be utilised in such a connection. So 
nothing less would satisfy her friend^ than to put her forward as a 
suppliant to Majesty itself for an enactment as a memorial of the 
Jubilee. The 'scheme was as modest as the modus operandi was wise. 
The proposed Act was to boolverse Hindu society by denying recogni- 
tion to marriages contracted under the age of so of the male, and of 
1$ of the female contracting party. 


KUKHMiBAt has thus been swimming, as^ it were, on the high tide of 
popular sympathy. She has Jieen sailing before a fair wind. But 
the publication of Dadaji’s pamj^hlet threatens to take the wind out 
of her sails. To the high tide as to all other things, there is a limit 
and the ebb soon or late ensues. In the present case, the disenchant- 
ment of .the dream must give a rude shock* to seveial of the heroine’s 
^admirers. The exasperated husband has unmasked it all. For all the 
appeal to the holy i)f the Hindus, the married couple are but 

carpenters, strictly speaking, beyond the p.ile of their sacicd injunctions, 
and a caste whose social usages are loosely governed by vaiying local 
customs. The mrirriage, after all, is not quite such an infant mairiage as 
has been leporied, the bride being above 12 years of age, and being given 
away with the full consent of the mother, the step-father, Dr. SUCCA- 
RAM Arjun, and the mother’s father. Nor is Rukhmi Bai that prodigy 
of English education and lefniLMncnt she has long posed in the imagina- 
tion of her European sympathizers. The husband is Dr. Arjltn’s 
nephew, selected by him with full knowledge of what he was, and 
ostensibly to prevent Rakhmi Bai’s father’s properly from passing out 
of his hands by her marriage to a stranger. The story of Dahaji’S 
vlliieracy and asthmatic complaint is also declared to be a gross exag- 
geration. The whole plot was apparently laid with the wily object of 
keeping the heiress’s property fiom going to Dadadji with the 
heiress’s aflections. * , 

• 

Okkiciai. critics of the new system of Local Self-Government seem to 
chuckle over the unseemly scpiabbles which unfortunately, if not unnatur- 
ally, marked its outset in this country. At any rate, they are unwearied 
in preaching to our municipal and local Boards the virtue of harmony 
It is comparatively easy, however, to preach. How difficult is the * 
position of having to deal with representative councils or the feat of 
maintaining harmony, is best appreciated by the actual actors on the 
scene. It makes little difference whether it is an official or non-offi- 
cial w’ho is the chief actor. The liability to err is proveibially human, 
without being confined to Asiatic or Euiopean, to Covenanted or Un- 
covenanted. Tcmpi.Uions to high-handedness unconsciously gain 
supremacy over the best men, and vvheie the motives maybe above 
question, the acts may appear to be d slilute of the slightest warrant 
The occasion for moralising in this strain is furnished the de- 
monstration made the other day by the Commissioners of the Subur- 
ban Municipality against Mr. Forbes, their Chaiiman. They have 
been highly dissatisfied with the course adopted by Mr Forbes in 
regard to his arrangemcuis for the House, Service, and have inaiked 
their feeling by passing a vote of censure by a majonfy of 14 against 
6. The House Service System by contract had been exceedingly 
unpopulai and unsatisfacioi y from a long ti me past, and it was only 
put up with during the pendency of the contract fiom tlie practical 
difficulty of getting nd of it. But its expiry w-as at hand, aiuDwhcn that 
came, none happier than the Commissioners: I h^y w-ould cry (juils 
fur ever and have the manageinctu of the llou‘'e Seivice in their own 
hands. So far back as August 1886, that is eight rntnulis before the dale 
of expiry, they hatl asked .Mr. bOKBES to pic[)aif* himself fur the pin- 
pose, and he for his pait h.id invaiiably enit*’^*d with fullest sym- 
pathy into the piojcci. He was sanguine of snecoss, and the fate 
of the contract system had been doomed in anticipation. Siiv'c* 
August, meetings had from time to lime been held at which the sub 
jeet w”is incidentally brought forward and the same nuitwial assur- 
ances and understanding wcie exchanged. .Suddenly, however, only 
nine days before the ist .\pril wdicn the coiuiaet terminated, Mr. 
Forbes makes an entire change of front, and not, only refuses to 
have anything to do with the plan upon which the Cominissioncrs had 
long set thfjir heart, but expressed his determination to retain ll;c 
contract system as well as the same men, Ghasi and Chintahakan, 
who had made themselves thoroughly obnoxious to the whole body 
of the ratepayers. Mr. Forbes’s fears weVe apparently worked upon 
by these men by representations of strikes .amongst methers and * 
stories of I heir absconding as having already coihmenced. The sub* ^ 
•ject is always a difficult one in inejia. Y,^'i have to deal with a limited 
cktss of the most ignorant part of the population, who regard their 
degrading occupation as the privilege of caste, who cannot be threat- 
ened with competition, and who are peculiarly liable to the influence of 
low intriguers and wire-pullers. But the difficulticf in the present case 
seem, for the most part, those of neglect, They w^ould never have arisen 
if Mr. Forbes had taken time by forelock and set about making his 
arrangements in good time. At any rate, if he had any good .and 
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sufficient reasons for maintayiing the system in tact, he should have 
taken the Commissioners into his co^ifidence, and acted with their 
consent and approval. Having thul placed himself in the wrong, it 
was easy for the Magistrate-Chairman to lose his temper. He did 
so completely and suffered signally. He laid himself completely at the 
mercy of the Commissioners,* and they were in no mood for giving 
quarter. The insolence of Chintah \ran was vihiied on the Chairman 
who was understood to protect him. 

We truly sympathise with Mr. I' ORP.ES, though we cannot approve 
of his action. He is one of our best olrtcers, as good as he is able. 

Thk Dacca reports a bloody afftay which took place on the 

2ist April, in a field adjoining the villages of Ibinagram and Purvadi 
in the station of Keraniganj. It arose out of a social dis|nue among 
the Kapali tribe, and the upshot was Ilui.r.ODHUK using his grass-cut- 
ting instrument on IIURKY and (jOOPI, who both are lying in a pre- 
carious state in hospital. 

The simplicity with which our contemporary notices the tribe or 
caste to which these people belong, is woith noticing. “ 'fhere is a 
class of people called Kapali, who deal in jute and its manufacture,*’ 
says the Gazette, A class of people who deal in jute and its manufac- 
ture, is far loo vague a description. So far as cultivation of jute is 
concerned, it ^ould apply to aUiost all classes of the peasantry in the 
Eastern Districts, Hindu and Mussulman. *Are Kapalis such rare 
. birds in our contemporary’s neighbourhood ? They are at any rate not 
uncommon in the Tipperah District, from which we believe the editor 
hails. They have penetrated to the Maharaja’s Territory. There arc 
whole villages of Kapalis within the magistracy of Agaitula. 

The present writer had once to try at the Maharaja’s Sessions a 
most interesting^ case of murder, involving a difficult point of Forensic 
Medicine, in which two Kapali women were charged with the murder 
of a girl of their family and the elders of the village with concealing 
the occurrence. They appeared like any respectable Hindu agricul- 
turists. They worshipped the Doorga in due season, in the usual way, 
according to their means, through lirahman priests of their own. In 
color and physiognomy they were like other Hindus of their station 
in^life. The principal defendant was a charming girl-wife, of a fair 
completion. In Tipperah, Native as well as Hritish, the Kapalis’ 
characteristic occupation is to make bags of jute or other fibre. The 
same we believe is, or was the case in other parts of East Bengal. 

In metropolitan Bengal, it is different. Here they have lost their 
original occupation. Ind^d, we do not remember any Kapalis in these 
parts out of Cllcutta. In town, they have, as a matter of course, taken 
up all sorts of trades and occupations. They have in consequence 
raised their c rcutnstances, a few families ranking with the wealthy of 
Calcutta. Two of the leading Banians have been Kapalis, and one 
young miln has got himself elected a Municipal Commissioner of the 
town. 

Their priests too uo longer depend on them but are shifting for 
themselves. One has raised himself to the position of Government 
Pleader in a District. 

- 

We see that old Moolla Ismai:!., who was as good as a Woonghee 
• under the old has not been engulfed in the liilc change, but 

flourishes still at Mandalay. He must have played his cards well to 
have escaped ignominious death and torture perhaps in addition, from 
one or other of the parties. A Biitisli subject, and comp.aratively 
civilised, he was not likely to ptove a traitor to Her Majesty. But then | 
that was all the more reason for his victimiz.itinn under the heels of 
the Golden Footed. But good honest TiiEUiAW ! he has proved 
a genuine Buddhist prince. He has been wofiilly bljAck-guarded. 
Whatever excesses were committed at his accession, none marked 
his virtual abdicatioq. Witliout being cruel and vindictive himself, 
he had not even a son of slie Mkkrun type like Mf.fr Jaffer to ex- , 
• tinguibh his foes and harrass God’s creatures. He has lost character 
for nothing, by gratuitous calumny by those who coveted* his posses- 
sions. Suppose THEKBAV^had been a Mefr Kasim, where would 
have been poor Ismael? Where would have been the Wbitemcn^at 
the capital of ^\va-Burma? Where the pusillanimous foreigners in 
the King’s service? Wherein the traitorous Italian Consul who in- 
vited the British t« Burma and sent the poor King bound hand and 
foot into the hands of his enemy ? 

From having been a sort of minister of Commerce to the King, 
MqoUk Ismael, now that he feels his head on his shoulders and no 


^mistake, is quietly tending to settle down to the position of merchant 
priiife—the Moolk-oo-Toojjar — which properly belongs to him. He is 
now groping into a sense of his duties as well asjcsponsibilitics. By last 
accounts, he was trying to institute measures against the too constant 
danger of fires in Burma. Now that, with the British Raj in Burma, the 
character of the architecture of Mandaly is undergoing a change, and 
substantial structures of brick are starting up in all directions, it is more 
than ever necessary to avoid fires. Accordingly, we see a notice 
calling a public me*eting at his re.^idence with the object of coming to 
a resolution to prohibit the erection ®f bamboo huts or wooden struc- 
tures in the neighbourhood of m.isonry buildings. But how is a meet- 
ing to prevent people from running up combustible sheds? An 
agreement not to do so will hardly bind the parties to it, far less • 
others. But Moolla Ismall is at the beginning of his British citi, 
zenship — after a great interval of pure Burmese experience — and will 
learn as he proceeds. 

What they want at Mandalay is a municipality. There may be 
political reasons for not forcing all your new fangled Western ideas 
upon the Upper Buimese. Meanwhile, the state must supply all 
wants—exact every discipline. 

Wk are told that 

“A volcano in Russia has begun to throw mud. It is not stated 
which political party in that countiy has secured the services of this 
y>lcano.” 

Whichever be that parly, its opponents need not despair so long as 
the race of the British and Anglo-Indian masters, great and small, in 
the art of mud-ihrowiiig is not extinct. There are experts enough 
about us to spare who have acquiied perfection by practice. The 
hoary-headed conductor of a Nkjffus^l print who is always carrying the 
natives, in season and out of season, through the mire of his own pro- 
duction, and who loves specially to bespatter those of his countrymen 
who may be suspected of any*kindness or justice to the people, has not 
found his occupation so successful in the long run that he may not be 
open to an engagement to withdraw, bag and baggage, and begin life 
again, even on the sere and yellow leaf, in fresh fields and pastures 
new. He would be an invaluable acquisition to .any party in want of a 
self-acting everlasting literary dredger. He is certainly equal to half 
a dozen of your queet* mud-evolving volcanoes. 

There is something peculiarly appropriate in the resemblance. 
Our writer has all the violence of the living volcano, but the outcome of 
his activity has not the characteristics of brimstone and fire but of dirty 
earth and water. It is disagreeable enough, but is not formidable ex- 
cept from cumulative effect and from volume. .It is matter in the 
wrong place, all the same. 

They held a preliminary public meeting at Cockermouth in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee cclL*bration. It was proposed that the poor of 
the town be entertained to a dinner, tea, and concert, the rejoicings 
ending in fireworks. A share broker, Roufrt Mitchell, moved 
the following amendment as an adjjress loathe Queen : — 

“ That we, your loyal subjects in the ancient borough of Cocker- 
mouth, do pray your M.ijesty (but not humbly) lliat in consideration 
of our having, during a period of 50 years, contributed our quota of 
;^385 ,oc)o iimually to your Majesty, as well as having also provided for 
your offspring in lavish manner, amounting in the 50 years, at com- 
pound inteiest, ^o no less than /S4, coo, 000 sterling, in addition to 
which wcghave, at your Majesty’s wish, provided lucrative and almost 
nothing-tO'do situations for many of your German relaliofis and others 
— we, theiefore, in common leasomng, ask your Majesty to hand over 
one yeai’s income- (;^3S5,ooo) to ert^ct some useful and lasting niemf)- 
rial trom a grateful Queen to her loving subjects for having, during so 
long a period, and under many trying circumstances, contributed so 
liberally towards the support of yourself, family, and friends.” 

The amendment was, of com sc, not passed. But it is not the less 
significant of the temper of the times. VVe do not condemn Mr. 
Robert Mfichpxl as so many are ready to do, some in thoughtless- 
ness, some in selfish timidity, and others in loud and lusty sycophancy. 
He is a brave man who has ddne an unpleasant duty. At the worst, 
he is the outcome of the age. Royalty might. learn from him. We 
may all learn from our enemies, though we are not sure that Mr. 
Mitchell may not be a true friend of the dynasty. We shall 
certainly not be surprised to hear that Her Gracious Majesty * 
has taken a hint from this sturdy broker of Cockermouth. At 
any rate, there is nothing inherently absurd in the idea that our thrifty 
Mother, who is one of the richest in all her Empire, should lay out her 
income for one year for the relief of her subjects and the glory of God, 
on the auspicious completion of her fifty years’ reign. If monarchy 
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continues much longer to be a British institution, it will be by such 
acts of statesmanlike kingcraft. Royalty must go out of the «)ld 
narrow groove and seek the light and air. 


DR. Rush is of opinion that “ the German people arc largely indebted 
for their exemption from pulmonary diseases to the siiengih and 
volume which tbeir lungs actpiire in the practice of vocal music, 
which is well nigh uifivcisal among the people, extending fiom child- 
hood to old age,” and he therefore recommends singing as a part of 
physical educalioa. VVe ho[)e tins Rush is no kinsman or confrere — 
only diverted from the profession of medicine to that of music - of that 
Dr. Rursh who has been immortalised by the invective of Cobuett 
m return fur his rashness in biingiiig to court for liljcl th.it master 
of Billingsgate. He looks like one having just opened a musical 
seminary. He cannot be much of a scieiuitic mciiical man who ig- 
nores the constitutional natme of consumption. Tor the disease 
usually develops out of some oiiginal infirmity in the system, most 
often a hereditary taint in the blood, which not only defies diugs to 
cure, but makes every piccautiun, whether in the shape ufgood exercise 
or removal to a salubrious climate, unavailing. 

We confess we do not pin mui?li faith on his obscrv.ation or doc- 
trine. The cultivation of music seems to us a doubtful preseivative 
against chest compl.iints. It may, no doubt, strengthen some lungs 
to the discomfoit of their possessors’ family and neiglibours ; it inai^ 
iDLUiply stentors to stump at “mass meetings;'’ but whet rhe it will 
ward off disease is veiy problematical. In all probability, it will 
cause more disease than it will cure or prcveiU.® The strain upon the 
lungs must weaken tliem. A year ago we lost a cousin from this 
cause. Innumerable have been rflic victims to th^ tcrublc disease 
from the dcsiie to excel in singing. It is a strange piophylactic 
that Dr. KusH prescribes. Popular experience and our instinct are 
against him. 

Here is solace to the majoiity— we mean the living ones. Mr. Jay 
Gould, one of the bloated American plutociats, is not at all happy. 
His complaint is going the lound of the habitable globe. Whatever 
the lest of creation may tliink, he protests he is miserable indeed. He 
thus concludes his jeremiade : — 

“ I am kept on the tirive now from early in the morning until late 
at night without any let up, day in and day out. The money Pvc 
made has enslaved me. With financial success, cares and rer.ponsibi- 
lilics and trials innumerable go close together ; thcie is no escaping 
these rcspiinsibilities and tioublcs. A rich man ought to be judged 
pretty generously. He has a good deal more to coiucud ,with than 
people who are not lich are apt to suppose.” 

Pity the son ows of a poor rich man ! The beggar has loo great a 
load of dirt — ®ut of the bowels of the earth -to carry ! But 
Are there no beggars at your gate. 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 

If not, his <^ase is still desperate. After the manner of overloaded 
ships in distix he might gt*^ instart relief by sending his supc-iflaous 
cargo out to the Kast. We would not mind paying freight. Dr, if he 
cannot trust us, he m.iy deduct the amount, as the Hindu devotee said 
who offered to mak6 his goddess a costly offeiing if her divinity gave 
him a fortune. We need not enlarge on the spiritual benefit which 
good Mr. Gould ( to be gracious in anticipation) is surc^to derive 
by diversion of his hoards in such a holy diicciion. 

' > — ' 

I* LOODS ate not so inv.ariably a cause of happiness to the people as Sir 
Rivers Thompson and other officials insist. Those of last year in 
the Tipperah disuict, which we regularly reported at the time, have 
proved more of a visitation than a godsend. Their homes washed aivay, 
their goods lost, their cattle killed,. their crops destroyed, the people 
were thrown upon the relentless Mahajan. Soon their remaining sub- 
stance wa&gone and their credit exhausted. And now their situation is 
most lamentable and their prospects gloomy indeed. Their lands have 
no doubt been enriched by the inundation deposit, but they are 
unable to utilise the advantage. The fields are per force left fallow — for 
want of seed. And in their present distress, seed rice, if they gel it, has 
more chance of filling their belly than planted in the ground. Res- 
pectable villagers are going on one meal a day. The more wretched 
may get something to cat at longer intervals. The distress is worst in 
Parganas Baldakhal and Noornagar. 

Such is the harrowing account that some of the papers give. But it 
must be a good deal exaggerated. Our own private correspondence 


from that quarter makes no mention of c<il;imity. The newspapcii. in 
question only report one autljenlic case of death by st.irvaiion in 
Kasha. In any case, the amhorii^es will now incpiire. But our con- 
temporaries should have taken lesson fiom the f.ihle of the silly boy 
who thought it such mighty fun to cry wolf wotf! wIilmi there was no 
wolf. That “fun” proved his desiriictio^i. * 


An unusually forcible storm biir.-ii over C.ilcutta and the surround- 
ing tracts on the evening of .Monday last. Fortunately, it w.is not of 
long dmation, having continued only for twenty or tweniy-llve minutes 
and being followed by a shower, 'fhe gust-! liowever c line so thick and 
in such fury as to do no small dam ige to tiee^i .ind to Died hut-,. Several 
casualties arc aUo reported to have ocean ifd in the river, atten'led with 
the capsizing of passenger boats and tin? loss some live-. A thunder 
storm also passed over Daijecling on the Sunday previous, causing mucli 
dam.agc to the “ Rockville ” by the fall of lightning. Tiic storm visited 
also the upper provinces wliere 1 ail way tiains, on the BucUnow-Sitapur 
line, were upset but no loss ot life took place. * 

% 

An unhappy blunder crept into our last week’s note in .ipprenalion of 
the promise of His Kxcellency Kama R\os Dewani lately begun. By a 
slip, not uncommon, we wiotc^Mysoie instead of Tiav.incote ! 

One hundred and scvenie'en pet sons have .tnsweied the Municipal ad- 
veitisemcnt for a Licence officer. 

Another field day and day of dissection, unless Mr. CurrON fiillovvs 
the example set by .Sii Henry Harrison on the last occasion — that 
of appointment of Treasurer ! 

REIS cS- RA WET. 


SATURDAY. .UAV j. 1SS7. 

THE HEJlRAH OF THE BOY VIZIER. 

Tiik Boy Administration has come to grief. It would 
not, could not work. 'Tlie Government of India is 
responsible for the result. . It deliberately cho.'?e 
a boy to rule a stale. We warned it from th^ be- 
ginning, but we protested in vain. The family of the 
late SalarJung had many friends, lie had done 
good service to both Hyderabad and the ICmpire in 
his lime, and had bcsiiles died ’leaving »a debt of 
thirty lacs. Who listens to a native journalist d'here 
were many to recommend lh(! boy. lie was a pro- 
digious boy, — they cried. Others hoped he mu.st 
prove a chip of the old block. Ht* was made.»G rand 
Vizier. He was j)c*tted and fondled. We saw that 
he was proving himself only a bi^y -a boy and no- 
thing more. And we said so, on every occasion. 
Tlui boy was only p.iUed on the bai k, by Govern- 
ment as well as a loyal press. ThV;» boy lost* his 
head altogether. Wd not oiil) neglected the king- 
.dom but insulted his master .uul sovereign. 'TIk* end 
could not be long in coming. At last, the boy has 
“ bolted.” Boy to the last, he has crowned his boy- 
hood by Hying from his post. 

The question now is, Who shall succeeil the Boy ? 
No boy, certainly! No I)roth of a boy, r?gain ! The 
obvious answer seems contained in tlie very asking. 
It is taken for granted that nobody is going to think 
otherwise. Under ordinary circumstances, the proper 
succession is analogous succession — that is, resem- 
blance between predecessor and siiccc^ssor. Here the 
idea is cTut of the question. The monNsimilitude, the 
.worse shock to our common instructs ! Yet “ a boy for 
a^boy” is a natural suggestion, much like “dn eye for 
an eye, ^nd a tooth for a tooth.” Th2 latter was 
the primitive rule, by no means confined to the Holy 
Land of Jew and Nazarene and Arab. • Nor is it an 
arbitrary principle but founded, on reason. There is 
certainly in it the wild justice which Bacon predicated 
of revenge. Yet, with advancing refinement, mankind 
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more and more turns* away with loathing from the 
rule of thumb precision and the brutish harshness 
of the Levitical precept. *One. feels a sense of in- 
adequacy and unfitness from the mechanical ethics. 
There is neither science nor Nature in it. Still the thing 
carries a show of reason. There is an effort at com- 
pensation, however unduly the principle might be# 
carried out. A boy for a boy has not anything like 
that recommendation. There is nothing in it beyond a 
verbal plausibility — a mere play upon words. None 
but an idiot would seriously cont(md for such a 
principle. It would be the perpetuation of an ac- 
cident, and an unfortunate accident. If on the last 
occasion a boy was appointed, that was not because a 
boy was preferred, but because the boy was well 
spoken of and also, for the truth ought to be told, 
becAuse the boy was his father’s son and was expect- 
ed to display the precosity that his father showed and 
that was believed to run in the family. There is no 
more excuse for proc(‘eding to fish for a boy because 
a boy was acc(*i)ted, rightly or wrongly, on the last 
occasion. , It would b(^ a senseless affectation of sym- 
metry. d'he last case was on all hands regarded as 
an cxce|)tion, and an (exception only prov(.\s the con- 
trary rule, but can never be allowed to be raised into 
a precedent. No more puerility, therefore! No 
more experiments to discover latent genius or po- 
tential statesnKmshi[j. No more sentimental depen- 
dence uponahe inherent capacity of gentlemen within 
their teens to save nations or guide the vessel of 
state ! 

We may be (h:rided for a w'eak combativeness in 
raising giants for the exercise of our arms against 
them and the glory of overcoming them. We may 
be told that there are no possibilities of the kind 
against which we are providing. In fact, we are liable 
to beVegard(^d as the disseminator of needless alarms. 
Wc know better, however. It is the unlikely that is 
always taking place, said a great statesman. If that is 
true of Europe, ho^y much truer is it of Asia ! Here, 
in the Ea^t, the confusion of the West is worse con- 
founded — the uncertainty is the only certainty. There 
is no knowingVhat may be the counsels of Bureaucracy. 
In the arcana of a despotism at the mercy of its own 
agenls‘'and uninformed by public opinion, any tom- 
foolery may be matured and shot upon a stunned world. 
To go no fiirth(M*, was any tomfoolery worse than that 
which has been (.‘nart(xl in Hyderabad? We refer 
not Jlo the sliann^ of the long past but to the more 
moderate imbeViliti(‘s of late years. Tak(j the very 
appointment of SAt.AR the Second. Could a worse de- 
gradation of the art of government bcjt conceived* 
than to trust the helm of stale in such prentice hands? 
And where is the guarantee that the same thing may 
not be repeated ? 

We are the K‘ss able to ignore thej contingency in 
view of th(^ name's that have been put forward in 
connection with the vacancy. These are Nawab 
Kiiuorsuki) J \!i, Nawab Basiurood Dowlaii, Nawab 
ViRAROoL (Jmrvu, and Nawab Muneerool Moolk. 
'fhesc names have fr<im the beginning been telegraph- 
e ! from Hyderabad and Bombay to Calcutta and 
Simla and elsewhere and have been retelegraplicd from 
Simla and Calcutta .back to Hyderabad and other 
parts of India as well as to England, and they have 
appeared in all newspapcirs as those with'in which 
the selection is to be confincxi. This seems to us a 
gratuitous assfimption in so far at least as they are 
all Hyderabad names and all Mussulman. We have 
always set our face against the notion that Hyderabad 
can be governed by only a Mussulman minister. The 


lOopular idea is that a Mussulman state must have 
a AIu.ssulman Vizier as a Hindu state must have a 
Hindu MantrL This is a mistake, as experience 
shows. Indeed, all history proves the contrary. It 
is then too easily taken for granted that Hydera- 
bad is Mahomedan. Mahomedan the city neces- 
sarily is, as the capital of a Mahomedan Court, but 
not the country. Fhe Deccan is essentially Hindu. 
We hope the Government of India will never coun- 
tenance the religious pretensions of bigots. It ought 
to take a leaf out of the book of the l^Ioguls in India. 
In Hyderabad, there has always been the freest to-, 
leration for all creeds. The state has supported 
both churches. There has been no political dis- 
ability for the Hindus who have held posts in all 
departments, even to the highest. Why shall not 
there be room in th(^ Deccan for another and a better 
Chundoo Lal ? Why, if the Nizam should have 
no objection, should not the knowledge and talents 
of a Rama Rao be tried ip a broader field ? Why 
might not cither of the accomplished Hindu veterans, 
Sasiiia Sastri and Madiiava Rao, or the Parsee vete- 
ran, Dadauiiai Naokoji, with his unique familiarity 
with affairs in many Continents, be called to put Hy- 
derabad in the path of progress ? Then there is at 
least a dozen others, if less distinguished, quite capable 
and not untried men from among whom the choice 
might be madb. If thaprofcssion of Islam be deemed 
'disine qua Mu.ssulmans arc not wanting in the 
Queen’s broad Empire. There is a legitimate ob- 
jection to adventurers like thexse that have flocked 
from Upper India. But we have in mind such men 
as Meer Siiauamit Ali and Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadoor of tried abilities and integrity, who would 
command respect in any country. 

Of course, if the right sort' of men may be had 
in Hyderabad, nothing so good. If the Nizam could 
get a minister at home, why should he go abroad ? 
Wc do not know and do not believe that he has any 
men who> may be pitted against the names just men- 
tioned, still if he has tolerable material among his own 
subjects; His Highness ought undoubtedly to utilise it, 
if only to improve the home produce. Doubtless, in a 
large Indian kingdom, there are many men of parts and 
local knowledge. But, unless they belong to the court, 
and have a great social status, they have no chance. 
An outsider without a handle to his name may go and 
be exalted above the hc^ads of the highest nobles, but 
a native Vizier must be a great Mansabdar and wealthy 
Omrah. Or else, the accomplished Syed Hossein 
Belgrami, who has been long enough there to be 
regarded as a native, might well indulge the hope. 
In Syed Ahdul Huq, the Nizam has a remarkable 
officer who has not only been raised to the peerage 
but has also amassed wealth enough : He will yet 
be Premier, but his time is not yet. The choice, 
therefore, now is practically confined between the four 
names which have already become familiar to the 
public in this connection for the last three weeks. . 
It is there the danger lurks at which we have taken 
alarm. Let us explain. 

These four are all honorable names, of men eminent 
for their rank, representatives of great houses. The 
first three — Nawabs Kiiookshed Jah, Busheer-ood- 
Dowlah, and Vikarool Omrah — belong to the 
same family. They are all the chiefs of the Shu.ms- 
OOL Omrah family, the first house in the kingdom. 
They are, in consequence, the premier nobles of the 
country. They are also the richest men in Hyderabad. 
Their possessions are vast, equal to principalities. 
With or without office, they command the greatest in- 
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fluence. They occupy the position of territorial Dukes, 
They are allied by marriage to the family of the Nbam. 
So tar as hereditary rank, social status, wealth, in- 
fluence at court or in the country goes, the Vizierat 
would become any one of them. But one of them 
is too young, and two have too little personal weight, 
so that the remaining third is the sole eligible mem-, 
ber of the family. That member is the flrst named 
Khoorsued Jaii, Amikool Omrah — the lord of lords 
— the Ameh>k-i-Kai3EEr ^par excellence. He is the eld- 
est representaiiye ol the House — the SiiuMSOOL Om- 
rah of the day, and as such the leading noble. He is 
not only mature in years but also in experience. He 
has a noble presence, an intellectual face. His 
character is thoroughly respectable. He is one of 
the few nobles who have habits of business. He 
manages his vast estates all himself. If the choice 
be restricted to the country, he is every way the 
best man for the office. 

The fourth name is that of Salar Jung’s younger 
brother. Nawab Moneerool Moolk is not only 
young in years and without any training, but is still 
flighty and frivolous in character. It would be lamenj;- 
able if our Government were led to espouse his claims, 
though it would be like itself. But are our rulers 
going to repeat their last blunder*? Is it possible 
they could hope that where the elder boy of the 
family failed, the youiig^ir wwuld succeed ? 

Nawab Moneerool Moolk is a nice young man, 
no doubt. So is Vikarool Omrah. But we want 
for the government of states something better than 
mere boys. Basheerood Dowlah is no boy and is 
a very respectable and intelligent man for that 
matter. But he is far too q'uiet in his disposition 
for such 'a change. Indeed, he has not the ambi- 
tion for it, though, of' course, he will not decline it. 


THE RESOLUTION ON THE SALARIES 
COMMISSION. 

Sir Rivers 'rnoMrsoN’s Resolution on the report 
of the Salaries Commission gives glimpses of the 
report itself. It is an interesting document. Apart 
from the decision of the Government of the ques- 
tions referred to the Commission, it has a subsidiary 
value in the exposition of the views of the Gov- 
ernment on several administrative matters. The 
Salariei^ Commission was appointed, it will be re- 
membered, on 2rst 'March 1885 for the purpose of 
reorganizing the system of correspondence, reports, 
and returns beuveeii the various offices under the 
Government, 'rhe growth of correspondence, it was 
constantly complained, had reached suoji proportions 
as to ab.sorb a too great share of the attention of 
superior officers which should otherwise have been 
more usefully devoted to larger and more important 
questions connected with the administration. While 
a reform of the system of clerical business in the 
offices was indicated as the more important point to 
which the Commission shguld direct its attention, the 
question of salaries was also not to be overlooked. 
The views of the Government as regards a revision of 
the salaries of ministerial . officers were thus set forth 
in the Resolution by which the Commission was 
appointed : — 

“This question was considered in 1866 and 1867 by a Committee of 
which Mr. V. H. .Schalch was President, and a new scale of salaries 
was brought into effect in 1868. Since iliat time, although there have 
been numerous alterations and improvements of a more or less re- 
stricted character, and although the pay of very many individual offi- 
cers has been increased, there has been no general or systematic 
revision of salaries. Meanwhile the rise in prices and in the cost of 
living, which was anticipated by Mr. Strachey in 1865, continued 
at constantly accelerating speed, and for some time past signs have 


been apparent that the effects of the reforms introduced in 1868 have 
been exhausted, and that a further advance must be made if the minis- 
terial service is to he maintained in a coiuliiion of efficiency 

In the case of the supeno^* ljiaii8hes of the public service, the necessity 
of granting some incie.ise of emoluments, and of making that increase 
general and not individual in its distribution, lias been fully recognised 
and acted upon. The sal.uies of the Subc^mlinaie E.\ecuiive and Judi- 
cial Services have been raised. The pay’ and posiiuin of the Sub-De- 
puty Collectors have similarly been impioved ; and within the last three 
years the Opium Department has been leorgamzed with the result of 
a material incre.ise of pay and cnhanc|5d promotion. In the case of 
these classes of officers, therefore, who come immediately above minis- 
terial officers in the official scale. Government has admitted an 
increase of emolumciila to he ncce'»‘»ary. These officers are (in the 
case of natives of thi.s country) drawn from much the sime social 
classes as their immedi.ate siiperuirs, the ditference between them being 
due to accidents of education, wealth, and perst>nal ability, rather than 
to accidents of birth. TI19 social habits of both classes are so far as 
the smaller means of the poorer members admit, similar; and causes 
which tend to increase the cost of living for the one class will 
operate with at least equal force for the other. These facts, coupled 
with the numerous representatives -from tieasury accountants, from 
district and divisional sheristadars, ami many others — which have with 
increasing frequency been iircsscd upon the Lieutenant-Governof, raise 
a strong presumption that tin? lime has come for a general enquiry into, 
and a revision of, the rates of pay drawn by the minisieiial. officers of 
•Government in this Piovince.’^ 

Such were the instructions in the light of which 
the Commission was to set about its task. They 
indicated the views of the .Government .with suffi- 
cient clearness and force. Indeed, the growth of 
correspondence, often in matters of petty detail in- 
volved a sad waste oi time and power on the part of 
higher officers, and an effective simplification of the 
system had become a question of urgent necessity. 
Sir Rivers Tiio.mpson’s views on the subject of a 
general increase ol the salaries of ministerial officers 
are also explicit enough, while they are conceived in a 
thoroughly liberal spirit. The Government instruc- 
tions, in fact, left the Commi.ssion in no doubt as to 
the character of the work which was expected from 
it. A thorough reform of the system of business in 
the district and divisional offices had to be devised 
which, while it would set the hands of responsi6le 
officers free to take up the more important questions 
relating to their charge, will at the same time lead 
to no loss of efficiency in their grasp and knowledge 
, of details. The Commission wag further to suggest 
a scale of increased salaries in keepings with the 
altered circumstances of the times. 

The recommendations of the Commission have 
been, it must be owned, conceived in the thorough- 
going spirit which was naturally to be cxpect?xl from 
the terms of its instructions. Its proposals for the 
simplication of official correspondence involve, indeed, 
a fundamental change of system, and appear in 
consequence to liave small chance of being accepted 
by the Government. 'I'he Commis.s*ii")n recommends 
the substitution of a system of control by inspection 
for that which is at present exercised by means of 
returns. Leaving for another occasion a fuller dis- 
cu.ssion of this part of the Commi.ssion’s work, it is 
to be observed that in respect of its scheme of in- 
crease of salaries, the Government does not now ap- 
pear to be prepared to go far cnouglf. Probably 
the financial exigencies of the times have forced the 
Government to adopt an altered tone on the matter, 
but the following remarks of Sir Rivers Thompson 
hardly leave much room for the hope as to a general 
and satisfactory revision of salaries. The late Lieu- ' 
tenant-Governor says ; — 

“Sir Rivers Thoinpson entertains the belief that in the classes from ' 
which amla are taken, as in most other classes of the coi/iinunity, the 
standard of comfort has in recent years risen, and will ^ontinue to rise 
in the future’; but the question whether this is so or not is not, in his judg- 
ment, one which it is necessary for Government in the present connec- 
tion to consider. From the innumerable applications which come 
before the Government for employment in the Publ?c Service in all its 
grades and departments, there can be little doubt that the supply of 
well qualified and educaied men far exceeds the appointments which 
are at the disposal of Government. So long as tlie salaries offered 
suffice to secure the services of competent men, and do not fall con- 
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spicuously below the emolument'* which similarly qualified persons can 
secure elsewhere, the presumption nnir)t, he thinks, be that the present 
scale of pay is sufficiently high. It is y<ft of course necessary that the 
salaries of (fovernment scivants ^should be iqual in amount to the 
incop'cs which may be secured by successful private enterprise, because 
the certainly of the forme/ and the prospect ofliered of a pension on 
retirement materially afifecf^^Mt tjucsiion.” 

Without questioning th('. force of these observations 
which may be just enough from the point of view of 
large employers of labor, •they must striker as contradic- 
tory to the spirit of the Government Resolution of 
May 1885. 


THE METHOD OF OFFICIAL 
SANITATION;. 

Tin: administration of the jails in Bengal for 1886 
appears to have been a gnrat success, 'fhis success 
meaiKs the success of tlie public agitation on the sub- 
ject, both here and at home. Were it not for the 
activity t/f that agitation, and the e\i)osure in Parlia-, 
ment by Mr. O’DonnV.j, of the excessivtr rate of jail 
mortality, it is much doubtful whether the attention 
of the Government of JhmgaP would have been 
drawn to what wtrre matters of common compl.iint 
among the people in general. Nor must we with- 
hold from l)r. Lr.Tnnuinfn:, the Inspector-General, 
a large share of the entdit for whatevarr improvement 
has been effected in the system. F)r. LKTiiiiKiDon 
has been in charge of this Department for some 
years, and the period of his incumbemey has been 
marked by steady improvement. We congratulate 
him on his success, and wish the exam[)le of his per- 
sonal interest and activity were more widely followed 
by heads of other Departments where there is ecjual- 
ly great room for reform. Some of these Depart- 
ments, however, seem to exist for the maintenance 
of*some big sinecures for the great Services, and ap- 
parentJy fulfil their raison detrchy the manufacture 
annually of annual reports and of a set number of 
other returns and reports. We have, for instance, 
often inquired as to the tangible requital which the 
province receives fo*r all its expenditure of money 
upon the Sanitary Department. Its utility appears 
to exhaust itself in the submission of a bulky annual 
reports but it is a report of ever-recurring suggestions 
which it seems to be nobody’s business to carry into 
effect. What has it done since its creation in the 
matter of village sanitation, for one thing? Nothing 
that one knows of beyond making suggestions. 

In the meantime, look at the state of the country, 
while the head rff the Sanitary Department enjoys 
the breezes of his mountain homt!. 'The old reser- 
•voirs of water, excavated before any Sanitary De- 
partment existed, are gone to destruction. The 
towns and villages are, as a rule, (U!pendcnt for their 
water supply upon these decayed silted up remnants 
of old, and where they do not lie on a river, have to 
suffer from cr water** famine year after year. This is 
the case in municipalities as well as in the Road cess 
tl'acts, and indeed is the normal state of the ’country, 
as regards its water-supply. Even where there are 
rivers, they are only resorted to for drawing the sup- 
, ply of drinking water, the receptacles of dirty watur 
at hand serving for other ordinary purposes of do- 
^mestic use. We do not, of course, say that the Sani- 
tary Depetrtment is idle in ()ointing out the necessity 
of reclaiming the old ponds and of excavating new 
ones where they are necessary. The pages of its 
reports bear ample testimony of its suggesting activity 
in this respect. But its^ interest stops there. Prob- 
ably it may plead that it is only an advising depart- 
ment, and that it is none of its fault if its advice 


ic not acted upon. There is, indeed, some truth in 
this^plea. The Sanitary Commissioner has no direct 
power over the municipal and other local authorities, 
that have a quasi independence of their own, and 
are only subject to the orders of the Government. 
Nevertheless, much might be done if the Sanitary 
•Department were animated by a spirit of personal 
interest in its work. A great deal depends lyoon the 
activity of Departmental officers. If the local 
authorities arc slow to carry out the suggestions of 
the Sanitary Department, it might easily bring the 
pressure of the Government to bear upon those local 
authorities. That of course only in the last resort 
and after its own influence had failed. But we are 
not aware that this personal influence is exer- 
cised on any occasion. The procedure followed is 
perfunctory in the highest degree. Some pleasant 
morning a particular tract is visited by some subor- 
dinate of the Sanitary Commissioner, who, of course, 
is far too superior a man to U*ouble himsclt with local 
inspections of any but capital and suburban cities. 
'Fhe local authorities are represented or not, as the 
ci^se may be, and after the lapse of some interval 
receive a kmgthy report which points out the sanitary 
defects of the area from the least to the greatest, and 
mak(!s a long arixty of suggestions which arc be- 
wildering in their multiplicity, and simply impracti- 
cable in their financial a*;pect. Viewed by the eye of 
a sanitary expert, imperfections must abound In every 
locality. But there arej imperfections ami imperfec- 
tions. Action may wait in respect of some, while it 
may be urgent in regard to others. No discrimina- 
tion is exercised, however, in pointing out where 
action must be immedialely taken, and the element of 
personal interest is altogether absent. * It seems to be 
taken for granted, as it were, that the Department’s 
work is done with merely reporting upon the place, 
and it is, indeed, very curious to observe that it seldom 
turns back to see whether anything came out of its 
reporting. ' 

slfoCKING! 7' QUAINT. 

Our An.iilo- Indian contemporaries report : — 

“ Mr. Alma 'raclerna has a finaint iron bell, copied from an old Ger- 
man or Dutch model, in the shape of a woman with enormous petti- 
coats, which h,in;.;s from a wrou^lu-iron bracket, while streaming hair 
flies out in ten rays. It is placccl (;i; 4 ht or ten feet from the floor, and 
IS riini; by a lon^ iron chain, dclicalciy wrou;44it, which han;^s straij^ht 
down from it.” 

Oiiaint, indeed ! How civilised sofliiety. wkich has carried lefinerneiit 
so r.ir as seriously lo intend b.inishin^ its pets unle^s decently dressed 
and “ posted” up in the etitiuetle of ton and is shocked at the outrage 
committed by house-hold furniture in openly displaying their lower 
extremities -how society can permit one of its meinb^irs to indulge him- 
self in such an odious -such a shocking toy -is a wonder. \\c wonder 
*what Sir CH\Ri.Ki Turner and Mr. Secretary PkauoCK and the rest 
of ihe metuif fine nerves and correct sensibilities on the i'ublic Service 
Cinnmission, who were rendered so iniserable by the Ahirita Bazar 
e«hloi’s vicuius propensity lo belch, in seastin and out of season, and 
scalier about in the faces of rospc^nablc men all sorts of nauseous 
draughts and offensive facts, thinks of this wicked sport of the painter ! 
What : did no other devise or figure suggest itself to the ferule bntin 
of the wicked man th.in a c.iricature of poor womankind. Professor 
WORDSWoRTil and the English philanthropists on Madame RUKMINIP 
Committee had better leave learned ladies among the Indian low 
castes for a season to the care of the/ own friends and— foes, and of the 
law which is lord over all, to come to the rescue of the ever “subjected” 
and now insulted sex at Home. Surely, the age of chivalry is gone ! 
Lovely woman icduced to a bejl ! You might just as well rnakc an 
end of it by burning her.in cftlgy. The object can not be mistaken 
The longue of the bell is clearly intended to suggest her loquacious- 
ness. And this is the artist upon whose works the British public 
hang in rapt admiration ! And this comes of the modern liberality of 
encouraging outlandish men and ways to the neglect of our own. The 
man is a foreigner and his residence in England has done him no more 
good than, say, the Baboos derive from their European sojourn. In 
fact, he may after all turn out to be a Baboo in disguise. The thing 
is worthy of Asiatic barbarity. j t. u i 

A bell in the shape of a woman with huge petticoats and the whole 
in iron I It is a libel and something worse. It is an insult to civiU- 
saiion, with a shocking siiggestiveness. 

But they strain at a gnat who quietly swallow a camel. 
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T he Pioneer contradicts the repJbrt of the defeat said to have been 
suffered by the Amir’s troops in a conflict with the Shinwaris in the 
Khyber. It was evidently due to confounding the Shinwaris with 
the Shiranis—an altogether different people—who had made one <%{ 
their periodical little raids, and, after committing the regulation 
amount of mischief and havoc, had as usual retired on a moderate 
exhibition of force. Afghan and British are Squally so used to this 
measure of anarchy and rapine that they both regard it as wholly a 
matter of no importance. So at least the Pioneer Regards it. 


Sir Steuart Bayley leaves Calcutta for Darjeeling on F'riday the 
20th instant, and is likely, it is reported, to return by the end of June. 
He will, we believe, next go to Behar in *July to hold the Durbar at 
Patna. i 


The cyclone, as it is usual now to call every storm, of Monday the 2nd 
May was felt at Rangoon where it raged to a later hour in the night 
and caused much damage to the houses, andjmore considerable loss on 
the river. 


It is reported that Nawab Bushir-ud-Dowlah Bahado )r Ins been 
appointed Prime Minister at Hyderabad. He has been recalled from 
England where he had gone to represent the Nizam at the Jubilee cele- 
bration, that 'function being devolved upon Nawab Zuffek Jung 
Bahadoor, his nephew. 

» • 

• « 

The testimonial given by his friends , to Lord Ulick Browne, on his 
retirement from this country, took the shape of cash, and between three 
to four thousand rupees was subscribed and remitted. He has now 
acknowledged the honor and expressed his intention to spend the sum 
in a library of standard books. 

The forms of Testimonials are determined by the character or 
pursuits, the* wishes or wants of their objects, unless prfldence or 
delicacy enforces a different suggestion. In the case of a nobleman 
driven to seek employment in the Indian Civil Service, delicacy may 
perhaps be dispensed with. The promptings of prudence are probably 
all the other way. 


The modest gentleman who occasionally enlightens the public from 
Rawal Pindi in the columns of the Indian Mirror says : — *'In my last, 
I predicted that sooner or later there ^ould be scarcity in the Province 
and my prediction has been verified ” — as it could not help being, some 
time or other. From his way of croaking, he seems too glad that his 
credit is saved to spare a sigh for the sufferers. He continues 
** For Famine Relief Works have already commenced in certain 
Districts. In Lahore and the cities, where food-grains and the otlier 
necessaries of life are selling somewhat dearer than in other places, 
domestic servants are clamouring for increase of wages. Mr.. Lyall 
has scarcely •assumed the reins of Government when he has to grapple 
with a famine, the mamiitude of which is not known at present. The 
brazen sky and the dust-storms, which generally follow now-a-days in 
the wake of a cloudy atmosphere, which is of rare occurrence, prog- 
nosticate that there is a great calamity in store for us.” 


The En(rlishman writes on the Qth instant : - 

, “The appointment of Mr. K. S. (sic,) Gupta to officiate as junior Sec- 
retary to the Board of Revenue will cause much jubilation among our 
Bengali contemporaries, and much searching of heart in the ranks of the 
Bengal Cilvil Service. Coming, as it does, soon after Mr. Cotton’s ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Corporation, the idea will suggest itself to 
many that Sir Steuart Bayley is resolved, at all hazards, to'gratify the as- 
pirations of young Bengal. But we believe that such a view is altogether 
libellous, and that what is really proved is that the Lieutenant-Governor 
means to be guided, in the distribution of appointments, by the simple 
principles of fair dealing, without favour to anyindividual or toany class. 
Mr. Gupta has long been known as an efficient district officer, and certain- 
ly deserves any promotion that might be going when it came to his turn. 
We understand that the appointment was ofTered to more than oneof Mr. 
Gupta’s seniors, and refused by them, and if he had been passed over, 
in spite of his good reputation, it could have been on no other ground 
than that be was not a European.” * 

“ Who’s in there in the dark sanctuary ” ? demands the priest. 
“ I have not eaten the fruit ” (offered to the gods) is the answer of 
uneasy conscience. 

• • 

A notification of the Government of India is published in the 
Gazette announcing that the (Queen’s birth-day will be observed m 
India on the 24th instant. 

• • 

* * 

The Indian Military Police now in Upper Burma is 1 1,000 strong, which 
will be increased to 17,000 in course of this month. There is besides a 
b }dy of 6,000 Burmese. All military posts wjll then be relieved by the 
police, only one military brigade being retained at Mandafay. The Com- 
mander-iii-Chief is anxious that the troops should be relieved of police 
duty, if the country quiets down, when it is believed a police force 
of 20,000, half Indian and half Burmese, will be sufficient fgr both 
Upper and Lower Burma. • 

* ♦ 

We read 

“An incident, recalling to mind the terrible Joluir mentioned in 
Tod’s \K;ijiisthan,’ occurred at Mhairwana a few weeks ago. A 
Br.ahmin village, not far di.stani from Neemucli, rg.isscd some tinvi ago 
under the boundary operations into the possession iTf the Tonk Durbar. 
The Brahmins had for generations paid twelve rupee.s annually to 
Oodeyporeas a sort of protection fee, but the Toiik authorities assessed 
•the village at five hundred rupees yearly. The villagers were in despair 
and finding all their appeals for remission useless, they resolved upon 
the institution ofjohur. Threemcn and fourwomcn prc.sented themselves 
to be burnt as a willing sacrifice, but the women would not hear of men 
dying, and at the last moment two females became frightened and 
withdrew. The other two victims ascended the pyre and br.ively met 
their deaths. Just as tlie flames commenced to^lvelop them, they called 
upon the onlookers to send their sons to cut off their h.inds and send 
them to the proper tribunals as ghastly pio(;fs of the. occurrence, for 
otherwise, they said, it might be believd they had not perished. Thq 
sons of the two women accordingly stejiped forward, hands were 
held out and these were cut off a few minutes later, and the victims 
had been sacrificed, the Brahmins meanwhile slashing themselves with 
knives and scattering; blood on the fire. The villagers subsequently 
took the charged hands to Oodeypore, where an inquiry into the tragic 
affair is now being held.” 

These “Johurs” used to be events occurring at long intervals. 
Tliey are getting to be far too contVnon. The matter is tworth care- 
ful* inquiry. . • 


Babu Krishna Behari Sen is no more editor of tl!® Liberal 

* « 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught left Bombay by the P. and O. 
mail steamer Siam on Friday, the 13th May. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible,, as the safest and most convenient 
nudimm particmarly eu it ensures acknowled^nuni through the Department No other receipt will be 
mr other Mnt mmecessary^ and Hktly to cause confusion. 
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Mr. Wau.ack, Professor of Agriciillurc [n the Edinburgh University, 
will be shortly in India to make a slfcdy of the Indian system of 
agriculture. 

• • 

The Tigris has overflowed its* banks, laying the country around Bagdad 

under water. A large quantity of grain has been destroyed. 

• 

i • * 

Sir Charles Arhuthnoi, Commandcr-in-Chief of the Madras army, 
having returned from Burma, goes to Ootacamund. 


'^HE motion of Mr. GLADSTONE for enquiry into the charge of false- 
hood brought by the Times against Mr. DiLLON, has .been rejected by 
317 against 233 votes, an amendment moved by Sir Edward Clarke, 
Solicitor-General, to the effect that the House declined to treat the 
matter as a breach of privilege, being then carried. 

•Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India, said, in reply to a question, 
that Lord DUFFERIN had telegraphed to the effect tflat his qiformation 
did not confirm the report relating to thjs victory gained by the Shin- 
waris in the Khyber, and that no fighting had taken pla«e in the- vicinity 


• * * 

A Buxar cot respondent of the IndUin Daily News says that, in con- 
sequence of the brisk demand for wheat in England, the price of the 
commodity in India has gone up Rs. 50 per hundred maiinds. The 

Calcutta and Bombay firms are making large purchases, 

* 

« « 

TliERli will be on 1st June next an Exhibition at Madrid of the pro- 
ducts of the Philippine Archipelago. 

♦ 

The foundation stone of the Imperial Institute will be laid by the 
Queen on 4th July next. A scheme of management by a thoroughly 
representative Cominiitce is in preparation.. The English subscriptions 

to the Fund aidount to over ;£i5cf,ooo. 

* 

* * 

The value of merchandise imported into British India in 1886-S7 was 
Rs. 61,81,19,608 against Rs. 55,65,58,655 of the previous year, and that 
of merchandise exported Rs. 88,48,10,354 as against Rs. 83,88,12,637. 
Treasure was imported to the value of about eleven crorcs, against 
nearly fifteen crores and a half, while the export w’as Rs. 1,72,04,261 
againat Rs. 1,10,82,376. The gross amount of import duty, including 
duty on salt, realised was Ra. 2,49,42,786 against Rs. 2,25,61,994, and of 
export duly Rs. 70,^^4,224 against Rs. 74,38,495* Altogether, there was 
increase both in imports and exports, to the extent of Rs. 6,88,45,352 
and Rs. 4,18,39,530 respectively. 

« 

« • 

The import of gold to India during the year 1886-87 was of the value of 
KsT 2,82,85,611, while the export was Rs. 65,64,929. The import and 
export of silver during the same period were respectively Rs. 8,21,97,613 
jind Rs. 1,06,39,332. The balance was thus in favor of imports to the 
value of Rs. 9,32,78,963. 

• • 

The (Jovernm^iU of India*Survcy Department is engaged upon a map 
showing the density of population in India which will be shortly issued. 

• • • 

The experiment of supplying Australian fruit to the mother country 
during thf late Colonial and Indian Exhibition having proved success- 
ful, a regular trade has now been opened between the two countiics. 

« # 

The 6th, 14th, 15111, i8lh and 19th Bengal Cavalry Regiments, and the 
2nd and 3rd Fanjab Cavalry and Guides send each a Native Officer 
to Enjland for the j^ikilee celebration. Captain Muir having been to 
Simla to leceive his orders, goes to Bombay whence the patty sail 
■ by the mail of the I3ih May. 

* • 

* « 

Arranc.kmkn'1.s have been made by the Government of Indi.i, with 
Messr. Thomas Cook and Sun, for the conveyance of Mahomedan 
pilgrims from India to Jeddah. Tickets for the journey will be obtain- 
able at the office of cvei> Collector or Deputy Commissioner in India, 
the steamer fares being Rs. 60 first class, Rs. 40 second class, and Rs. 30 
third class, .ind return fares for those classes Rs. 90, Rs. 60 and 
fts. 45. There arc other pjrovisions made for the advantage of 
pilgiims. The airangcmciits made with the company will hold good 
for three yeais, being terminable at the option of either contracting 
, party. The (Government guarantees the firm against actual loss up 
to Rs. 2,000 in the first year, and Ks. 1,000 annually for ihtf remaining 
^ two ycais. 

• /. 

In replying to«n address presented to him by the Lahore* Association, 
Mr. Lyail, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, said with re- 
ference to the prayer for representative Government, that the Panjab 
would soon have a Iwegisl.ature of its own. He could not say how far 
it w’ould be constituted on a re^ircscntative basis, but the tendencies of 
the times went in favour of having new institutions organised on re- 
presentative principles. 


of the Khyber. An engagement had apparently^ t^ken place between 
the Amir’s troops and the Hotaks, both sides claiming the victory, but 
the Viceroy had no reasons to believe that the Amir was not holding 
his own. 

* * 

The Marquis of S.illsbiiry, speaking at a banquet given at the “Cri- 
terion,” said that he believed the nation would “ by a sharp expression 
of opinion slop the grotesque and melancholy farce which is being 
played in the House of Commons.” 

In March last Northern Sweden was enlivened by the rising of the 
Northern Lights. These auroral displays usually commenced at 8 P. M. 
and continued till midnight, the height being reached at II. They 
usually appeared in the forms of streamers and clouds, the tints being 
chiefly white and yellow. M. Lemstrom has come to the conclusion 
that the frequency and brilliancy of auroral displays bear an inverse 
ratio to the number antf intensity of thunderstorms. 

* 

Olympus is not all the same. ParSdisc too has its Pandemonium. 
And devils are devils, be they ever so godly or near the gods. Nor 
do the devils spare their owp chiefs — we mean masters. The gods 
suffer as much as mortals. 'I'he Olympian organ — chief of periodical 
letter press in the East - is not above our human liability to err. Here 
is the confession. 

“ 'f/te y/Zi Mayy /SS/.—tio. *2077 L— Erratum.— \t\ Foreign Depart- 
ment Notification No. 813 I., dated the i6ih February, 1887, conferring 
the title of Shams-ul-ulama on certain gentlemen as a personal dis- 
tinction--under the head ‘ North-Western Provinces and Oudh,’ read 
“ Maulavi Zaka-ullah ” for “ Maulvi Takd-ullah ” ; “ Maulavi Abul 
Husain for “ Maulavi Abdul Husain ” ; and under the head ‘ Madras,’ 
read “ Haji Maulavi Riik-ud-din Sayyid Muhammad Khaderi” 

“ Haji Maulavi Bakr-ud-din Sayyid Muhammad Khaderi.” ” 

We take the following interesting passage from the Address of Sir 
John Millais at the last annual Conversazione of the Sheftield School 
of Art on the Art of Today 

“ In acknowledging the vote of thanks, Sir John Millais said he felt 
it a privilege to have an opportunity of referring to a branch of modern 
art with which they were all familiar. He alluded to illustration. He 
had been a humble pioneer in that direction, and be was succeeded by 
very great illustrators — Fred Walker, Pinwell, and Caldecott. Some 
of the weekly publications contained such remarkably good art that he 
was proud to rail attention to it. He would first instance Punch. There 
was the veteran Teimiel, whom he remembered as one of the best anti- 
que draughtsmen in the Royal Academy. They would observe from 
Tenniel’s cartoons the admirable training the man had had. And then 
there was Du Marnier ; could anything be more charming than the 
beautiful Englislwvometi and girls, those fine young athletes and guards- 
men whoni he placed in society or in Rotten Row ? Then, turn over 
the page and look at Charles Keene’s work, his rustic 'persons, his 
gardencis, and railway poiters. Look at the peispeclive of his rail- 
way lines and those trim little bits of English scenery which he 
delighted to draw. Thou iheie w;is .Samliourue, w’ho was remarkable 
in his line of work, distinguished entirely from the others ; and 
also Furniss. Although he was himself a painter, he was bound to 
own candi^ily that a great many of our fine pictures would be 
forgotten when the works of these men would give pleasure ; they 
were the history of our tunc, as Hpgarth’s were. But not alone in 
Punch was this excellence of modern illustration. Look at the Graphic^ 
look at the Illu.Hratcd London NewSy and the works those papers 
contained. 'I'hose marvellous dpwings of Woodville-the-spirit and 
go, and the mastery ovjr ditlficulties. Then Overend and Bartlett were 
excellent artists, and he could mention a score of others. He ought 
not to omit two names— Sullivan, a draughtsman in FuUy who did 
most charming work, and Corbould in Judyy who drew horses better 
than any man since the days of John Leech. He next mentioned the 
name of Abbey, an American by birth, who was thoroughly imbued 
with English feeling, and referred his hearers to drawings by this artist 
recently published by an American magazine illustrating the old song of 

Sally in our Alley.” He regarded these as the most beautiful illustra- 
tions he had seen since the days of Fred Walker.” 

That is as generous as true. Yet it required all the courage of 
the founder of PreKaphaelitism to do this justice and acknowledge 
the artistic excellence of the poor periodical draughtsmen. 
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THEAjmere new weekly, the aud Rajputami prefers 

the following charges against the acting Minister of the Marwar Raj \— 

Mr. Hurdayal Singh of Jodhpore notoriety is actually playing a very 
dangerous game m Jodhoore. Not long ago several of the leading 
men of Marwar had been deported from their country for no other fault 
than for representing their grievances to the powers that be. Mr. Sln<^h 
does not tolerate people who may be bold enough to lift up their voice 
against oppression.. Vakeel Chand Mull has been deported out of his 
own country for resisting Mr. Singh’s highhandedness. For similar 
reasons Vakeels Kallian Singh of Raipoora, Natthii Ram of Pokoron, 
Shajee Seo Lall of Koochamon and Vakeel Josi Mull Chand of Nimaj 
had been at one lime deported out (tf Marwar. But seeing the agitation 
in our columns on the subject of Vakeel Chand Mull’s deportation ; the 
Raj Officials under thp instructions of the Agent Colonel Powlett and 
Mr. Hurdayal Singh have now rescinded their order against the above 
mentioned gentlemen. It is certainly not the sense of justice which 
has induced the officials to call back the banished men in Marwar ; it is 
just to serve Mr. Singh’s own purpose that they have been called back 
and as soon as that purpose will be accomplished, they shall go back to 
the wall again. These deported men have been brought back simply to 
keep them safe from combining with the Thakur Sahib of Auwa and 
they are already employed to induce him to servile submission to the 
illegal dictates of the Agent Colonel Powlett. This is no doubt a very 
serious game and the man Hurdayal is quite equal to his task.” 

*** 

Here is indeed a “grand old gardener” who may well “smile at the 
claims of long descent ” : — 

“ A working gardener at Luton has received a cheque for ;^72,ooo, 
which he has just recovered from Chancery. A gentleman in the town 
had advanced him ;£ioo, with which to prosecute his claim to the mo- 
ney, and one of the first acts of the fortunate claimant after receiving 
tidings of his good fortune was to call on his friand and present him 
with a cheque for ^1,100.” 

It is not so easy to repay too with elevjn times the *sum, even out 
of such a magnificent windfall, as many might suppose. The gentle- 
man is probably a true one and deserved every penny of the addition. 
It is not every man of fortune who has the h<art to make such an ad- 
vance. The gardener was lucky from the beginning in the possession 
of such a friend. 

• . 

• • 

Here is a most interesting insight into German life : — 

“ In the richest (German household the mistress superintends the 
kitchen and lends a hand to the cook. There arc dishes which she 
always makes with her own hands, because her Fritz likes them so. 
She may boast thirty-two quarterings on her escutcheon and be very 
proud of her lineage, but she has no nonsensical ideas about its being 
degrading to put on a canvas apron, lard a piece of veal, make jams, or 
dole out with #ier own hands prunes that are to be put into tins potato 
stew. She keeps her best attire for Sundays, and makes it serve on 
many of these festal days, for she does not follow fashion blindly or in a 
hurry. On ordinary days she dresses with a plainness that would excite 
the contempt of a French woman ; but then her culinary pursuits do not 
prevent from being by far ^he intellectual superior of her French or 
Belgian sister? She reads serious books that she may be able to con- 
verse as an equal with her wefl-taught sons ; she practises music that 
she may remain on a level with the daughters, who are trained to be 
brilliant pianists ; and she finds time to read the newspapers, in order 
that she may understand what her Fritz has to say about the topics of 
the day.” 

These Teutons have so many things in common with their Eastern 
Aryan brethren I 

* • 

% % 

A CLOSE union between two of Plutus’s children in the Western Presi- 
dency is reported. Damodar Thakarsi Mootjee, one of the great 
millionaires of Bombay city, has just married his son to the daughter of 
the late Morarji Gokuldas. MooLjcy^: gave a grand party on the 28th 
Ultimo, attended by every section of the community. His grounds 
were handsomely decorated and splendidly lighted up. In the absence 
in Madras and Bombay of the vast and often straggling houses of 
the rich on this side, they resort to pandals and shamianas. So 
here Mooljee stuck up canvas whereunder eating and drinking was 

provided in profusion, here for Hindus, there for Parsees, and so on. 

• 

Sulim AN Kudr Syud Wahid Ali Mirza, Khaus Kudr Svud 
Farhad Mirza. Hatim Kudr Syud Kaikaus Mirza, Anjain Kudr 
Syud Daud 'Mjrza, Syud Jafir Mirza, and Syud Bakir Mirza, sons 
of the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, are Gazetted to have the 
privilege of exemption from personal appearance in the Civil Courts. 


l^OT long ago the world was scarcely conscious of the being of Bhamo. 

Even in India, it was pretty much ig^?lWtd, though of course its 
political importance as the chief town of Upper Burma on the Chinese 
frontier was recognised by the several Governments concerned as well as 
by travellers and commerci.il pioneers an(> adventurers. Since p.issing 
of the country into British h.inds, it .it once forced itself into promi- 
nent notice. Bhamo must be secured and garrisoned by any Power 
that would rule Upper Burma, Bhamo wuultl be the*natural base of 
any native operations against European intruder. It was there that 
any legitimate movement woyld concenir.ale its forces for a final stiug- 
gle. Bhamo too would be the object of fillibusterers from China 
who might be tempted to take advantage of the confusion in the comi- 
Ity. All eye.s, native and foreign, friendly or unfriendly, were turned 
to Bhamo. , 

So Bhamo was secured, and it had the luck to be placed under able 
hands. C.aplain Adamson is a strong man but not cx.^iiierating. 
lie is just, substanli.'illy and for the country <ind the times, but he will 
sUnd no nonsense. If he is a trifle severe, even stein, he is all the 
better appreciated by the bloody Mongolians. No wonder that the 
neighbouring tribes arc settling down,*iiadc has revivtM, and the 
I place visibly prospering. 


A SEKIK.S of ovations have been given to .Sir WILLIAM Wedderhurn, 
Acting Chief Secrel.ary to the Government of Bombay, on his retire- 
ment from the Civil Service. Entertainments of various kinds wcie got 
up at Poona and Surat for his honor, and the most cordial testimonies 
of the public esteem in which he is held greeted hiirf everywhere. 
These demonstrations culminated in a public meeting of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay held at the Town Hall, under the presidency of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jekjeebkoy. Among the speakers, were, besides the 
Chairman and the popular sheriff, the Hon’ble Mr. Teland, Mr. 
Pherozkshah M. Meht.a, Mr. Rahimtoola M. Sayani, Mr. 

JEHANGEER COWASJEK JkHANGEER, Mr. JaVERILAI. U .M I ASUAN KAR 

Yajnik, Mr. N. G. Chandra Varkar, Mr. S. F. Patei.l, Mi* 
Dosabhoy Hormusjee, Mr. M. M. Biiownuggrkk, and others. 
These names are a guarantee of the high ch.aracter of the meeting and 
its proceedings. The first re.solution, moved by Mr. Telang, and 
seconded by Mr. Mehta, was as follows : — 

“That this meeting desiies h> give expression on the occRsion of Sir 
William Wedderburn’s retirement from the public service to the deep 
esteem and admiration in which he is universally held for his sincere, 
enlightened and generous sympathy with every thing affecting the true 
interests of this country and for his constant and fe.irless efforts to 
promote them to the best of his power.” 

A motion was then carried for inviting subscriptions from the princes, 
chiefs and people of Western India for erecting a pennanont memorial. 

Popularity like this ought to be a sufficiently templing reward to in- 
duce British administrators in this country to cultivate and practise 
sympathy towards the pctiple over whom they are pl.ic^-d, and whose satis- 
faction must be the only true lest of their merit. HighcM* honor than this 
can scarcely be conceived, and if .Sir William contemplates contesting 
ar>election to the House of Commons, his Indian credentials will .seivc 
him as a better passport to the acceptance of an English electorate 
than was obtained by some higher Indian officials retired before him. 
The Gqvernrncnt of Bombay has also issued a Resolution in which it 
testifies to “his enthusiasm in the cause of ednc.ition, and bis 
anxiety to promote all measuies which would in Ins option conduce 

to the moral and material progress of the natives of tins country.” 

• 

PERHAP.S the first Indian municipality under the new system which has 
incurred the penalty of supersession for default in the performance of its 
duties, is that of Hoshiarpur in the Panjab. The elective franchise has 
been withdrawn, and the members shall be appointed, at any rate for 
the^present, by the Government. The municipality is specifically con- 
demned for having suffered a public well and a street to be appropriated 
by a private individual— -a Hindu named Hamir CHAND-^and subse- 
quently for not actively prosecuting the civil suit which the Commis- 
sioners had at last, under pressure from Government, reljictantly brought 
against that individual. The gravamen of the action seems, however, to 
have been the Commissioners’ individual conduct in the religious riots of 
October last. It will be remembered that the Hindu and Mahomedan 
festivals fell together, and led to serious di;>turbances at several 
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places. Iloshiaipur Wcis one of the towns which suffered from 
tliese oLiibicaks. Tlic members of^he Municipal Committee had no 
especial duties assigned to them, individually or collectively, in connec- 
tion with tlie celebr.afion^ of the festivals, yet Government expected 
that CckIi would use hi^ inlliicnce in such times for the public weal. 
With the exception of the President, the Rev. Mr. Ch.viterjee, no 
member sf ems to have taken a pat t on the side of order. The religioifs 
aniagoni.sin between the Hindu and the Mahomedan members 
is aimed at in the orders passed by Licutenant-tiovernor AiTCllisoN 
befoie laying down his othce. Lately, tw'o of the Mahomedan 
members had lesigned their office on the ground of the iil-fceling 
against them on the part of the Hindu members. The President had 
also resigned, thougdi on other grounds. “Faction ran high, and pub- 
lic intcicsts w'cie neglected. For this state of things, it seems, how- 
ever, that the Government is not less responsible than the members 
wh(i liavc now fallen under its displeasure. The Municipality was 
novel theless constituted of 12 elected and 5 nominated members, which 
seems It) have been a mistake. The elections gave a preponder- 
ance to the Hindoos, there being 10 Hindu elected members for iwo 
Mahomedan, the inequality being scarcely redressed by the discretion 
exercised by the (ioveininent in having appointed the full number of 
nominated Commissioners frqm non- Hindus, viz.^ three being Maho- 
medans, and two Christians. 'I'he failure of the Committee seems to 
have thus lain in its very organization, the Mahomedan commimity*i 
having, from the first, been placed at a disadvantage. The effects of 
this constitutional infirmity could have been avoided only by the ex- 
ercise of exceptional forbearance and moderation by the Hindu 
majority. This impartiality and high sense of public duty were un- 
fortunately not shown. It must, however, in justice be said that no 
impropriety is stated to have occurred as a consequence of Hindu pre- 
ponderance, except the one case of Hamir Chand. Indeed, the case 
for Government is open to serious criticism and its action seems hasty. 
More wo arc not piepared to say, in the absence of detailed local 
knowledge. 

•The Statt'isman publishes a lengthy letter purporting to be a reply on 
beh.'Jf of Mr. Forbes, Magistrate-Chairman of the Suburban Muni- 
cipality, to the vote of censuie passed on him in regard to his arrange- 
ments for the house-service. Tlie arguments set forth Herein arc 
not new, having, indeed, aheady appeared in that Journal some lime 
ago. Thcie is no doulii some force in the fact that Mr. Forbes had 
paid keen peisonal attention to the administration of the house-ser- 
vice under the contiact system since he assumed charge of the 
Municipality, and that a great deal of improvement had been 
attained, and there wcie fewer complaints than befoie. We ,'ire 
neveiflieless un.iblc to exonerate him fiom the charge which has been 
brought against liim. The contract system had been condemned by 
the Commissioners with a deliberateness which left no room for 
entertaining ihc question of its retention, Mr. Forbes had dibiincily 
undei taken to sweep away the contract fiom i.st A[)ril, with full 
kno\Vledge of Alf the circumstances upon winch he nc'W lays so 
much stress. The question of the amalgamation of the Suburbs with 
Calcutta was then as much in his knowledge as at any subsequent tiyie, 
and the difficulties of introducing a change of system must also have 
been foieseen. 'i'hose difficulties, again, arc not by any means so 
formidable as they temporarily proved at one time in the Calcutta 
Municipality. The times arc considerably changed, and a siiikc 
amongst niikhtcts is now-a-days easily overcome. Large numbers of 
them may at a short notice be got from Calcutta, Deoghiir, and other 
places. Weic this not the case, we would have heard cf frequent com- 
binations among them lor .lending up their wages. 'I'hc fact is the 
public arc not now so entirely at the mercy of this unodoriferous 
profession as before. * The whole thing appears clearly to have 
been an afterthought on the part of Mr. Forbes, whose generosity to 
the old contractor and |iis manager is responsible for the awkward 
situatioi^ that has arisen. , • | 


One by one all the first class men of India in every line are disappear- 
ing without leading any successors. A few months ago, Lucknow lost 
its greatest MouUi who was probably the greatest Hindi Arabic of his 
day. We have now to record the death, some three weeks ago, of the 
most learned Mahomedan of Patna, Mahammad Sayid. The greatest 
Moulvi in the Lieutenant-Government, he received only his due when 


j he was, on the Jubilee day, created a Shuins-ool-Olema. But the 
honor came too late. He was already in his 73rd year, and suffering 
from the now common disease, diabetes. The formal investiture was 
to have come on at the Durbar which the Lieutenant-Governor will, it 
IS understood, hold at Patna in July. But the old man could not 
wait. He lived on his own means, devoting himself to teaching. His 
corpse was followed to the grave by a vast ciowd, c(Tn.sisting chiefly of 
his disciples and friends. The chief mourner wds his si^jtcr’s son, his 
only heir. ^ 

The is offended with the L.iluue and easily 

disposes of it and its constituents. In an article mode?>tly marked 
communicated, it speaks of the Lahore editor with undisguised con- 
tempt, as “ the man,” “the intruder,” and what not. “This unwelcome 
intruder, ” wc arc told, “seems to have but poor knowledge of the ori- 
ginal principles of the Hindu religion which he pretends to profess.” 
After that, the Tribune's reflections on Muslim men and things are, of 
course, “ beneath contempt.” “We also think it a waste of time to 
excliangc Iiillingsgatc with young Bengal.” 

That is a wise thought. It is ^ept up to the letter as well as the 
spirit. To begin with, the Lahore writer is denounced as a Bengali 
and the Tnbune pitied for being edited by a Bengali. In the next 
paragra])h, the Tribune writer is represented as “ this cow-w’orshipper.” 
Thus is time saved and Billingsgate avoided down South ! And then 
the Muslim launches into the wide ocean of mystery and the Huh 
i‘Mantak^ in which ^ve need not follow it. 

All this bad blood originated in a profound and practical proposition 
made by the Muslim^ to wit,^that as the Mussulmans, out of regard for 
the feelings of the Hindus, have abstained from slaughter of cows on 
the occasion of a Hindu festival, the Hindus should reciprocate the 
good, will by abstaining mie day from worship of their idols. The 
obtuse Tribune did not see the beauty of this brilliant idea. Hence 
the mild Thersites dosC“7no Billingsgate, mind you I— to which it is 
being treated, just to brighten up its faculties. The Muslim esteems 
itself master of the situation in both Mahomedan and Hindu theologies 
and their antecedents. With respect to its own professed creed, it 
delivers this iiltra-Wahabi fuhva — 

“ It would be a great sin to give up cow-killing as a salve to the su- 
perstitions of Hindus.” 

The Muslim is surely Wahabee or nothing. It is, wc are constrained 
to think, 'll misnomer. Or else, it would not have so easily committed 
itself to so serious a proposition. It is not aware of the gravity of its 
own wokIs. 'riuit statement goes far to delslamise#a great many 
Indian Mussulmans, good and true, not only among our contemporaries 
but of all former limes. Cow-killing is a dangerous game in places 
where Hindus exercise power or command influence. It is not to be 
thought of in Hindu states where it is put ilown by severe pains and 
penalties. It follows, therefore, from Ike Muslim's fitiwa^ that all 
Mussulm.ins who reside or have at any time resided under Hindu 
Raj.is and chiefs and sirdars, aVe anif* weic kafirs. Here is another 
difficulty to the Faithful, and evolved out of the depths of his con- 
sciousness by their own appointed apologist ! One would have thought 
that the question of Darool Ilurb was enough misery fin* I'>Uin in the 
Indies. , 

The •-!/// j//'//; then proceeds to enlighten the poor Bengali conductor 
of the F.injab paper on the foundations of his own faith. Continuing 
his remark on Mahomedan abstiftcin c from ,cow-slauglii(.r, he writes - 

“ Such a concession would be tantamount to countenancing cow- 
worship, into which llie pniest cla^s, to wliich, app.uenily, the said 
Editor belongs, liave driven the blind masses of India by corrupting the 
tiue form intioduced by the founder of the Hindu faith. The original 
riieosophy of the Hindu bhastras does not much differ from that of 
ours.” , 

The editor of the Tribune must surely be grateful for such novel 
information about his Hindu ancestors. Indeed, Hindus in general 
must be interested in the revelation. It would have been more to the 
point to know who was the Prophet that founded Hinduism, but wc 
have no right to look a gift-horse in the mouth. Information is infor- 
mation, be it ever so vague. 


In our anxiety to improve the indigenous press, whether in English 
or in the vernaculars, we do not spare the faults of our brethren of the 
quill. All the more is the duty imperative on us o' acknowledging 
merit and bringing out to light the claims of the distant or the obscure. 
Indeed, it is often a positive relief to turn from the ignorance, weak- 
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ness, recklessness, the slovenliness of thought and language too (^ften 
manifested nearer home, to the shrewdness and cleverness, the 
knowledge and judgment in the other parts of the empire. Thus one 
of the finest voices in the native Press, or for that matter the whole 
Indian press, hails from the far olT Eastern shore of the Arabian Sea. 
The dreary wastes of Sind are not congenial to richness of growth, 
whether vegetable or literary. Yet, strange as it may seem, it is there ' 
that we have a paper'well printed and got up, ably and courageously 
conducted, and well written, such as would do honor to any Presidency 
capital. As it is, St deserves the patronngc of the wealthy in all parts 
of India. ^ 

Here is a gem of an editorial note from the Sind Times ; — 

“The days are gone by when people did small things in a small way 
without flourish of trumpets and shouting in the streets. If any one 
wants to let off a rocket he will invite lialf the world to witness it. 
Every one knows the old difterence of opinion between vegetal lans and 
ineat-caters. The virtues of vegetarianism have been descanted upon 
in and out of books. In Engl.md theie are vegetarian societies - and 
(]uick to appreciate the aiivaiuagcs of ‘associated efforts’ some warm 
advocates of vegetarianism have commenced establishing simil.ir 
societies in this country. We can undci stand the necessity of estab- 
lishing such societies in England, but we own we do not understand its 
necessity in India. One might ,.sce the nercssiiy of establishing 
societies of meat-eaters in this country where the majority of the 
population are vegetarians either of necessity or by religion. Even if 
we can tolerate a vcgctaiian society we find great difiiruhy in tolerating 
six columns and a half of speeches made at the in.auguration of the 
Calcutta Vegetarian .Society. The Indian Mirror published an extra* 
sheet containing the repoit of these speeches for no oilier reason that 
can be conceived except that the Editor is the Piesidcnt of tlic Society. 
The impression that a perusal of these speeches [caves upon our mind 
is that professional vegetal ians are greater talkers than mcat-ealei*s, 
and that they talk more nonsense. One of the speakers, a learned 
Pandit, described the evils of fish-eating^ Amongst oilier diseases that 
this frightful vice produces are the ‘following few ‘ Malarious fever ; 
itches ; gononhcca ; diabetes ; weakness of the semen ; derangement 
of the brain ; loss of appetite ; loss of sight ; dental complaints ; in- 
<lolencc ; sleepiness ; pain over the body ; wnpotcnce ; (onstant desire 
for sexual pleasuie ; desire for vilification ; constant tlesiie of praise ; 
greediness ;efliinmacy ; dryness of the skin ; bad bodily smell ; burning 
sensation, and several others.’ These come*of the minor sin of eating 
fish. And what fate overlake.s those who eat flesh? Vegetal lairism 
at home is excellent in principle and in se’ntiment, but vegetarianism 
on the platform i.s often vegetarianism gone mad.” 

That is smartly written, and instinct with knowledge and good sense, 
liut it exhibits another quality, rarer still perhaps, namely, independ- 
ence. The editor is a Baboo and a Bengali of the medical caste. It 
was only a sense of duty which led him to expose the amiable hobby 
of the great Vaidya of the Indian Mirror. 

vernacular contempor.ary the Sattjil/am\ having publMied some 
charges of a scandalous nature against Babii GouHiSANkAR Biswas, 
Deputy Magistrate of Nowgong, an appeal has been made to the editor 
of the Statesman by his friends in his behalf. These fiicnds are two na- 
tive officials who have addressed a letter signed Lovers of Truth. One 
of the allegations made m l!ic Sanjibatn against the officer was that he 
IS in the haljit of forcibly unveiling ijalive ladies who appear in his 
court, by his peons. This charge is declared to be untrue. 'Phe mojc 
serious complaint however is not disposed of .so easily, Babu C. AURI- 
.sankar’s vindicatojs scarcely improve the case by their own state- 
ments. Their words are 

“An anonymous letter was received that Bosanto* CooiDaii (who 
does not lead a very exemplary life) was cncientt\ and that a miKc.irriage 
was apprehended, (roun .Sankar Baboo, on the receipt of this infor- 
mation, deputed the sub-inspector the lhanna in whose jurisdiction 
the accused lived, to hold an enquiry about the matter as delicately as 
possible. The sub-inspector in his report said* that though no direct 
evidence could be had in the matter, he was sure the news w.as tiue. 
After this, Gouri Sankar Baboo had her examined by the civil surgeon | 
of the district, in pel feet good faith the allegation was well-founded. 
From the above, you will be able to see clearly that the charges 
brought against Gouri Sankar Baboq have been purely prompted by 
malice and selfish motives.” 

Our contemporary of the Statesman is ju.stly surprised at the 
naivete with which such a defence * could be put forward by any 
body, far Ics^ by officials themselves, one of whom was an old Deputy 
Magistrate himself who brought the letter. The proceedings com- 
plained against arc outrageous in all conscience. The law indeed 
.invests Magistrates with the power of investigating into cases in which 
they have information that abortions are likely to be procured, but the 
information on which any proceedings are to be taken must be infor- 
mation in the legal sense of the term. To have acted upon a mere 
anonymous wter, or even a report of a police sub-inspector in the way 
this Deputy Magistrate appears to have done, and subjected a woman 
to medical examination, were as unwarrantable as they were tyrannical. 


We have no doubt a proper enquiry will be held in the matter. The 
M.'igistrate stands in need of a surgical handling himself. 


A SENSATIO.VAL Case i.s under trial in the Chief Court, in which 

the parties are both Europeans connected with the administration of 
justice. The plaintiff is Mr. M. Macaumffe, B. C. .S., Divisional 
Judge of Sialkot, and the defendant Mr.^W. E. Browne, a Pleader of 
the High Court. The plaintiffs complaint is that Mr. Browne, who 
appeared in an appeal rase before his court, had behaved most in- 
solently towards him on his dismissing the appeal. Mj*. Browne said 
that he ( PlainiilT) had delivered judgment before writing it and that he 
( Defendant ) would report him to the Chief Court and file an affidavit 
to that effect. This threat fs alleged to have been given in such an 
insolent manner as to constitute a clear case of contempt which the 
Judge might well have taken cognizance of himself. Instead 
of doing so, he asked Mr. Brownk not to file the affidavit, as 
he had, he said, written his judgment, which, considering the whole 
time which the case appears to have occupied, and ^in the ad- 
mission of the Judge himself, must have been done, at least in part, 
before the Pleader had appeared to snjiport the appeal. The omission 
of the Judge to resent the contempt, coupled with the humiliation of 
the ovei lures made to the offcMider for dissuading him fr^im filing the 
affidavit, appears strange 'and extraordinary under the circumstances, 
and cannot fail to be interpreted against him. His explanation before 
the Chief Court that his motive in asking Mr. Browne to desist from 
his threatened course was the desire to avoid corre.spondence ard 
such piocccdings as had .since arisen, scarcely improves matters. He 
admits, however-, having refused to read out his judgment to the pleader. 
The fui'thcr details of the complainant’s statement arc in his own 
words : — 

“ 1 would, of course, never have refused to road my judgment to 
any lawyer, who had askeil me in a courteous manner. In point of fact 
I did not lead my judgment to Mr-. Browne, and I do not remember 
that he asked me in so many words, to ic.id it to him. He asked me 
to let him have a copy of it, and I again referred him to the Clerk of 
the Court. I will here supply a detail that I remember. 1 pulled out 
my watch to ascertain if there were lime to give him a copy on that 
day, and to the best of niy recollection it was then about 20 ininut«s 
past 4. I think after this he pulled a rupee out of his pocket, and in a 
very insolent manner asked me to allow him to peruse m/ judg- 
ment. 1 saw that Mr. Browne was taking liberties with me which 
were highly unusual, ami that his object was to insult ; and told him he 
had better leave the C’ourt. He refused to do so, and putting on a very 
defiant altitude, stood m the middle of the floor, and said he had as 
much right to remain there as I had. I then ceiurneil ic^ my private 
lOvun, leaving Mr, Biowne in the t'oiiit. i was followed into my private 
room by one of my officials, ami I asked him if Mr. Browne had gone. 

I wanted to return to C.Ouit, and of course I did not jvish another in- 
terview with Mr. Browne. Gn ascerinmmg that he had left the Court, 

1 letuineil to it myself, ami proceeded with my vvoik. In evidence that 
the lime was not so late as slated by .Mr. Biowne, I preseni to the 
coiiil ihiee judgments wnllcn by iiif, on the same date, after the djs- 
pos.il of Ml. Biowne’s case. In iny letter 1 liave chaiged Mr. Browne 
wiih having insulted me ; I liave .slated wliai ins conduct was in my 
Court.” 

riie defendant in his examination referred at the ()ut‘>cl to some dis- 
agreeable occurrence which had taken place at F^iwal I’lndi in ^885, 
when the plaintiff ami the defend.int resided at that station, the upshot 
of which was Mr. Macauij I'F i/s ex(:lu-.ion fioin the Mess on inforina- 
fion supplied by the present defendant. He totally detiied the rupee 
incident, which was, he added, impossible from the circumstance of 
his not having a rupee with him at the time. This version of what 
passed in the coiiit, will be seen fioin hi^ deposition which we give iti 
full : - 

“ I arrived there about 15 minutes before 10; .Mr. Macrmliffe was not 
in Court. I remained outside the taim r. Mr. Macawliffc arrived af:er 
two o’clock— *is near as I can lecollect, a few minutes past 2. I was. 
at that lime walking in the garden vv.uiiiig for my case to coinc on. I 
saw Mr. Marauliffe up. I was not called on till % past 5. 1 am pre- 

cise about the lime because 1 had been wailing tire whole day before 
10 o’clock, and had r eferred to my watch, antMi.ad heard the gharrials 
of the adjacent buildings stnke. The tase was announced, and I 
looked at my watch it was past five. I had had npilnng to cat the 
whole day and had been at the Court continuously, and had never left 
tire premises. Then the case was called on. I came round and en- 
tered the Court room. Mr. M icauliffe was silling below the* dais at a 
smlill canip-ta[)le. I was standing just opposite him acr#ss the table. 
He looked \]p„and asked me if I appeared in this case and said ‘ what 
have you got to say.’ I then stood up and had brief notes of my argu- 
ment in my hand. I began to give a history of the £asc and had not 
spoken for 10 minutes, or at the mo-st 15 minutes, when iMr. Macauliffe 
turned round in the chair and addressed his Munshi saying. ‘ Liklio 
appeal nahin manzur.’ 1 stopped and wailed until Mr. Macauliffe re- 
sumed his position facing me, when I asked ‘ is that order about my 
appeal ?* He said it was. I then said ‘ But you have not heard me, SiV, 
He replied ‘ I have heard quite enough.’ I then said * Will you record 
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that?’ He said he would not, and that J could go on. I replied that 
it was useless t<« gi) on as it was a waste of toy time as well as his own 
as he hatl Passed orders on the cas«. I again asked him to 

record that I liad nf)t been heard, and he refused. I then said ‘but 
you have u littcn judgment ’ He said it was no ljusincss of mine. 1 
then saifl ‘it is my biisineVvand when I return to Lahore lo-inorrow, 
I must make athdavit before the Cliicf Court that I have not been 
heard, and that you liave derided the c.ase before writing your 
judgment.’ Mr. Macaiiliffe leplied ‘if you make such an .aflidavit it 
will he a false one, for I am pV pated to hear you, and have written 
my judgment.’ He took tin* ie«ordiip from the floor and holding 
it in his h ind showed me wh.il he said was his judgment. I saw the 
signaluie and dale. I put out my hand for it but he wouldn’t let me 
take it. He saii^ I hatl no right to sec it. I said, after thinking a 
moment, ‘ I may not have a right Iti see it,’ and I again asked him to 
read It, Mhi( h he refused. I may add that my reason in asking him 
again to lead it, was because 1 did not behevc it was hi^ judgment. 
1 liad nf)i seen him with a pen, and it was impossihle for him to write 
his jiidginetil without my seeing it. When he lefused to read it to 
me,“ the thought sttiu k me at the moment -I said ‘If that is your 
judgment, you wiole it befoie you sent for me, for you have not put 
pen tw paper since I lia\e been in Couit.’ He then ordered me to 
leave the Com r. I declined to do so saying that it was an open 
Court. He then said he would luin me out. I said th.'it if he at- 
tempted Iff turn me out, he must be responsible for the consefiucncc. 
He then got up and said t%* his leader ‘bundkaro’ .and left the Com f. 
After a inormmt or two I left the Court and stood in the verandah, 
and wh'le the hoises weie being harnessed to thc‘gharnc,’ I made 
notes of wlial had tianspiied, on the back of my heads of argument, 
which weie i». my hand. 'IheSc are the notes I made at the time 
within 5 se( onds of coming out of Couit. As soon as 1 came out 
and while I was writing these notes the door was locked. I waote 
the notes m tlie verandah of tlie Court, and dated the i 6 ih of March.” 
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THE NEW CHAMPION OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE MONOPOLY. 

T he London Spcciator will, wo fear, cause some 
little mi.schief by its chamcteristic “leader” on 
“Self-Government in India,” reprinted in our issue 
of 30th April last. As usual with the brilliant Old 
Indian who is the author, it brims over with 
fallacies fr^m begiflning to end. With the osten- 
sible object of allaying the alarm which the 
evidence before the Public Service Commission 
of some ovef-zealous friends of the natives has 
caused to the Anglo-Indian community, our astute 
contemporary has contrived to deal a heavy blow 
to th('. cause of the Indians. His conduct is as 
honorable as that of a third party who, pretending to 
separate! two combatants, makes the cause of one his 
owi^ and ends Jjy showering more blows than ever 
would have been inllirted, without his intermeddling. 
We arc not ourselves fired with the ambition of hast- 
ening Self-Government in India in the sense the 
Spectator uses tlu! expression. Not even the most 
thoughtl(!ss Indian agitators dream of that yet. Nor 
does it fall within the scope of tlu! Public Service 
CommissioH to suggest any fundamental changes in 
the administative .system of this country. The 
•English character of the administration is not affected 
by such modifications in the system of competitive 
examination as have been pressed upon the Com- 
mission. The educated natives have never “ put for- 
ward claims which involve demands for a monopoly 
of all ap[)ointments in the service of the State.” 
Their (Ktmands are moi'e moderate. Their griev- 
ance is they have not so far had fair play. Tne 
Civil Service is open to them only in theory, 
being practically closed to them from the com- 
petition being held in England, as well as from 
the unfair limit of age prescribed for the candidates. 
All that they demand is that the theory and the 
practice should be reconciled by such modifications in 


thew rules of the competition as might appear conso- 
nant to reason. The modifications suggested by far 
the majority of the witnesses, both native and 
European, who appeared before the Public Service 
Commission, are chiefly that the seat of the examina- 
tion should not be restricted to London, and that 
the limit of age should be raised. Nqthiiig could be 
fairer or more moderate than these suggestions. As 
regards the limit of age,* the change proposed 
amounts only to a return to the age which had been 
originally fixed by the rules, and which had subse- ^ 
quently been reduced evidently with the object of ex- * 
eluding candidates from India. A single examination 
in India for the recruitment for an Indian Service is 
only the most natural order of things, and if there 
were reasons in the early period of British rule for 
reversing that order, they have certainly disappeared 
with the rise and growth of University education in 
this country. We wonder there could be any excep- 
tion taken to a proposal so* natural as this, and the 
moderation of which is manifest from its not supersed- 
ing the E^ngllsh compelilion. 

• Such are the demands which have been put forward 
by natives and by not a few Europeans also in regard 
to the system fortthe recruitment of the Civil Service. 
Is there anything so preposterous in them as to justify 
the Spectator^ in conjiying up the spectre of an end 
of British Rule or the *tiracle it levels against 
the educated Bengalis } Is it the educated Bengalis 
alone who have preferred these demands } Have not 
all Indian races been unanimous in urging them It 
may suit the purposes of our contemporary and of 
politicians of his school not to acknowledge the con- 
sensus of opinion which practically prevails amongst 
j the people on issues of literally vital interest to them 
all. The old trick of claiming the Mahomedan com- 
munity as out of sympathy with the views of the rest 
of the Indian people, is hardly worth serious considera- 
tion. The acknowledged leaders of that community 
have given their evidence in the same terms of 
regret at the exclusiveness of the existing Civil 
Service system, and of earnest appeal for a change. 
If the educational backwardness of our Mahomedan 
fellow-countrymen has led them to look wa'tli less favor 
on any system of pure and simple competition, and 
with more favor on a system of •especial nomination 
ill regard to their especial ^claims, there is no doubt 
as to their dissatisfaction witTi arrangements which 
placed the whole Indian population at a dis- 
advantage and set an undue premium on the claims 
of liuropeaiis. That dissatisfaction is universal, being 
shared by all races of India alike, and it is growing 
keener with the lapse of time, as the increasing ad- 
vancement of native education and the acuteness of 
the struggle for life made the injustice and exclusive- 
ness of the present system naturally more galling. 

The demand for an increased share in the adminis- 
trative posts under the State, urgent as it is and uni- 
versal as it tends to be, is mot at all synonymous with 
a demand for Native Government. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more absurd than such a supposition. The 
case, we repeat, stands thus : The Civil Service is the 
monopoly of the Europeans to whom the conditions 
of the competivc examination are extremely favorable. 
This monopoly might have had a justification before, . 
when sufficiently qualified natives were not available, 
but education has since made great progress in this 
country, and there are now large numbers c>f .educated 
natives able to compete with Europeans for admis- 
sion to the Civil Service, only if it were fairly 
thrown open to t** — 
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results of this competition of a certain proportioi? 
of natives to the higher administration of the coutftry, 
is all that is wanted. The European monopoly will 
be broken, not by the substitution of a native mono- 
poly, but merely by a slight encroachment upon it. 
To call this an attempt to terminate British rule and 
open a whole battery of fallacious arguments to dc-’ 
molish such an’ idea, must be purely gratuitous. 


COMMISSIONS IN GENERAL AND THE 
SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Co.MMissiONS are often regarded as a delusion. 
Looking to their barrenness in some past instances, 
well may they be so described, if to call them a snare 
be unparliamentary. When public opinion grows 
too strong in demanding a reform or a concession, 
nothing comes so easy to the Government as to grant 
a sop in the shape of a Commission of Enquiry. This 
immediately acts like a charm and silences clamour, 
and if it likewise holds out a hope which the Gov- 
ernment may ultimately not fulfil, time at any rate 
is gained, and there are a great many ways aiW 
devices for softening any disappointment afterwards. 
Sufficient for the day are the evils . thereof, and the 
future may well take care of its own evils. The Army 
Commission, the Education ^Commission, the E.vcise 
Commission, the Chowkidari Commission, what have 
they done ? It must be a strange commentary on the 
recommendations of the first that the organization of 
the Army, at least as regards the Presidency Com- 
mands, remains unaltered to this day, and as to 
reduction of military expenditure, the less said about 
it, the better. The recommendations of the Education 
Commission are reducible to action only by the 
outlay of much more expenditure than there is any 
prospect of taking place, so far as we ^can see. 
The Excise Commission, notwithstanding Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s sanctimonious protestations and pious 
resolves, is already bearing its fruits in an unpre- 
cedented increase of outstills in the districts. No 
considerations of revenue should be allowed, said the 
Puritan ruler of Bengal, to override the interests of the 
moral welfare of the people. And how that moral wel- 
fare is being safeguarded will be manifest from the fact 
that in^the one district of Hooghly alone, orders have 
issued for the establishment of about sixty out-dis- 
ti’leries, that is. the cheapening down of country 
liquo;- from one Rupee to two annas a bottle. The 
question is indeed beset with difficulties, and the new 
Lieutenant-Governor no more sees his way out of 
them than his predecessor. Whatevtr the official 
argument in support of the outstill system, the 
plain fact remains that the only way the Government 
can think of to prevent smuggling is by so cheapen- 
ing licit liquor as to increase the temptation to 
drinking in an awful extent. As to the Chowki- 
dari Commission, it has accomplished what it was pro- 
bably meant to do. It has reduced the Panchayets, 
already a mockery, to a still greater mockery, till 
the next step cannot ffiil ‘to be to sweep away even 
the name that now remains. Here in the reorganiza- 
tion of the village police, the Government had a fine 
opportunity of so constituting the Panchayct sys- 
tem as to make it a fitting auxiliary to its new scheme 
of Local Self-Government. By taking care to ap- 
point only leading men to the Panchayets and vesting 
them wdth real powers over the organization of the 
village police, it was in its power to create a popular 
honorary agency for its aid which would have afforded 


great relief to the already over-worked district officers, 
and by some arrangenfyit the Panchayets and the 
Local Self-Governniient Union Committees might 
easily have been made to harmonise with each other. 
But that would have been popularising the 

police, which is against the policy of the rule. In- 
deed, where the Government has not the will to do 
a thing, it has only to get a* Commission to confirm 
its foregone conclusions and, between them, secure 
the ends it has in view. 

Would to God, the Public Service Cc^imission may 
not prove a makeshift of this description. The great- 
est hopes hang on fhe issue, and, indeed, it is scarce- 
ly too much to say the Viceroyalty of Lord Uukferin 
will be judged by the measure of regality which may 
attend the labors of this great Commission. The 
alarm taken by the Anglo-Indian community at ’some 
of the evidence given before the Commission^need not 
•trouble them in reality, 'fhe natives themselves call 
for no radical administrative changes. The English 
character of the admjnistration is by no means in any 
danger. All that would satisfy the people is n due 
a|)preciation of their mc^rits as they may (pialify 
themselves, and their employment in the administra- 
tion of their country more largely than is now possible 
with the Civil Service Examination held in London, 
and the patronage exercised in favor of Europeans in 
the recruitment for other departmental services to the 
all but entire exclusion of natives. The question 
of the larger employment of natives is as old, indeed, 
as the beginning of this century, and so far as Par- 
li.imentary Statutes are concerned, it has been solved 
long ago. Nay, it has been constantly and again 
before the Government. Sir Stafford Nortiicote, 
then Secretary of State for India, addressed a des- 
patch on this subject in February i?68, to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, the terms of which 'remain 
unredeemed to our day. He wrote : — 

“ I observe with satisfaction that you are ‘ fully alive to the urgent 
political necessity for ope.nin|4 up to Natives of ability and character a 
more important, dij^nided and lucrative sphere of cm||loymcnt in the 
administration of British India,’ and that you are pieparcd to give 
at once practical effect to this principle, by rcco^niisinj^ the elijfibility 
in the Non-Regulation Provinces of Natives thus t|ualilied for grades 
in the Public Services not hillicrlo open to theitt. This is a step in 
the li.'^ht tlirec.lion, of wliirli I cordially appiovc, but it ap])eais to me 
that there IS room for carrying out the piiiiciple to a consi^lcrable ex- 
tent in the Rcg^ulatinn Provinces also. The Le^dslatiire has determined 
that the more important and resijonsiblc appoinlmeiUs in those Pro- 
vinces shall be adimuistcrcd c.\clusively by tlm-bo wlio aie now admitted 
to the Public Service* sohdy by coinjictition ; but llirre is a larj^e class 
of appointments in the Ke^oilation, as well in the Non-Rc^ulalion Pro- 
vinces, some of them, scarcely less hoiviraljlf* and lucrative tlnm those 
reserved by lavvf«»r the Covenanted C.'wW Sfrvic^,*to which the^atives 
of India have certainly a preferential claim, but which, as you seem to 
admit, have up to this tune, been too exclusively confericd upon 
Kuropcans. These persons, however coinpeient, not having* cnlciefl 
the Service by the prescribed channel, can have no claim upon the 
p.ilronase of the (.Government, none*, at least, that oni’ht to he allowed 
to override the inherent ri;;hls of the N.ilives of the country ; and 
therefore, while all due consideration should be shown to well-dcservini; 
incumbents, both as icf^ards their picsent position and promotion, there 
can be no valid reason why the class of appointments which they now 
hold should not be filled in futuic, by n.ilives (rf ability and high 
character.” 

Since the date of this despatch, the number of ap- 
pointments of this class has increased, while the fit- 
ness of the people of this country for filling them 
has also advanced. Nevertheless, the principle laid 
down ici the despatch continues to bg a dead letter. 
There seems thus to be some serious obstacle as 
work which has rendered repeated orders of the 
'home Government, and repeated legislative enact- 
ments in behalf of the more enlarged employment 
of Natives, inoperative. That obstacle, of course, is 
no other than the human failing of subordinate 
rulers. Partiality for one own’s nationality has- 
hitherto proved a powerful bar against the advance- 
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ment of Natives. Indeed, our experience of past 
history warrants but little hope. Commissions are 
notoriously stopgaps. Pur*only, hope lies in the 
Viceroy. We trust his force of character and liberal 
sympathies will endW* him to make the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of ' his Viceroyalty a memorable 
event to which succeeding generations of the Indian 
people will look back ast.-m era in the history of their 
progres.s. The Commission can only realize the 
hopes which have been aroused in otic way. The 
Civil Service •Examination must be held in India. 
The time is past for the examination to be held 
in London for the Service in India. It acts as a bar 
to the admission of the peopk;. It is only natural 
that there should be one examination and that it 
should be held in India. If, however, it be too much 
to do away with the London competition, it may be 
retained in conjunction with another competition 
held in this country under the same conditions. If* 
this is not done, the Commission will be only another 
instance of a huge mountain in labor. 

e * 

The incubus ha.s ;it last been removed. *Tho son-in-Iaw has 
j^onc the way of the father-in-law. The almighty Clerk has 
fallen. The Insi)ector-CjciK‘ral (T Registration dc facto has 
received his congi^ for good. For the first time since its 
crcati(3n, the Department breathes freely. It will now be 
subject to the (U'd inary laws of causation. 

Such is the feeling and such arc the remarks evoked by the 
extraordinary dismissal from .service of the Head A.ssistant 
in the Registration Department. VVe record it with sorrow 
and shame. Personal ly bound as we are to him by tics of 
old friendship, we would gladly be silent on the subject, had 
public duty permitted of it. Ikit we cannot i)a.ss over what 
is an event in a great public department of State, and what 
may not be without influence on other departments and on the 
whole ministerial .agency. It was as much as we reasonably 
ancfhonestly could, to be silent so long. For nearly a month 
the subjtct has been the talk of native society in town. It 
was known that serious charges had been preferred, in 
black and white, against the Head Assistant and another 
clerk. From a natural tenderness we refrained from noticing 
the matter, as well whil<j it was under incpiiry as when it was 
under considetation. It is all over now — in every sense. 
The orders have been passed and announced in the cases. It 
now could .serve no purpf>sc, and would simply be faint- 
heartedness, to go on as if nothing was the matter or had 
happened^ 

A Mahomedan nobleman, wishing to serve Government, 
had long been an applicant fora suitaldc situation as Sub- 
Registrar. Recommended by the Chief .Secretary, he had 
frequently danced attendance at the Registrar General’s 
Office, but to no purpose. About a month ago he com- 
plainecf to Mr. Scc»Aary Peacock that his recommendations 
and reminders had done no good and would do i.onc, that 
preferment in the department did not go by simple favour but 
each place had its price. He cimchuled with saying that the 
Head Assistant and another clerk had offered him appoint- 
ment if he paid a certain sum. The Sccrctar)' immediately .sent 
him with a note to Mr. Biath, Inspector-General, to hear 
and inquire, specially as that was not the only time that 
such charges h*ul been made. Mr. 13 ia Til took down what 
the Nawab said and had him confronted with the clerks in 
question. They denied the charge. There was no corro- 
borative evidence against them, while the Head Baboo, be- 
sides relying on the good opinion of succc.ssivc heads of the 
department, produced two certificates from two eminent 
^citizens of Calcutta. The Baboo submitted .a written ex- 
planation. In forwarding it to Government, the Inspector- 
>Scneral reviewed the case. He pointed out that there was 
statement against statement, yefc he did not disbelieve the 
Nawab. The ^aboo had long lain under suspicion.. In con-* 
elusion he suggested his punishment by transfer •from his 
present office. The Lieutenant-Governor thought this an 
illogical conclusion and decreed dismissal. On Thursday | 
evening the order was communicated to the Head Assistant. 
The other man was left to be dealt with departmcntally. 
The Lieutenant-Governor might as well have disposed of it 


iiimsclf. The poor fellow might then have a chance. The 
Inspector-General has dismissed him on the ground that the 
Government had dismissed the Head Assistant. 


The proposal for adopting Lala Bun Behari Kapoor’s 
remaining son as heir to the Burdwan Raj, is being discussed 
*by the lawyers before Messrs. Halliday and BEAME.S as 
the Board of Revenue. The ball was opened on last Satur- 
day by Mr. WooDROFFE, on the part of the oppo.sing 
Dowager, protesting against Mr. Beames who ♦had made up 
his mind and expressed him.self on the subject. Mr, 
Beames protested that he had not, thaf his mind was a 
blank like, say, a promissory note before engrossing, and 
Mr. F.VANS, for the young Maharani, helped him to some 
show of documentary support. Then the old Maharani’s 
Counsel reminded him that he had been Commissioner ol 
Burdwan. If they spared him the recollection of what house 
he lived in or what equipage he drove in while there, they 
.startled him with the production of official letters under his 
hand which proved their point and proved his angry pro- 
testations of innocence to be mere pretence. There was no 
getting over elaborate documents He now passionately de- 
manded where they had got them, and inveighed against 
the dishonesty of prying into state secrets, having no doubt 
that they had been obtained by foul means. Mr. WOOD- 
r6eee confounded him by asserting that he had obtained 
them from that honourable Board. The great official sub- 
silled. But his broJ.her “boarder” came to his rescue. 
Mr. Halliday spoke of the assistance Mr. Beam E.S would 
be of in that inquiry from his Burdwan experience. As foi 
Mr. Beames, he *fclt no dilic.acy in sticking to his scat. 
Mr. WoODROFFE then commenced his argument against the 
validity under the Hindu Law of such an adoption. The 
argument was to be continued to-day. 


The friends of Mr. Manom/DHAN Giiose have at length must- 
ered resolution and force to give his brother from England at 
the beginning of the year some sort of a public reception. 
There was this afternoon a gathering of all the boys of Messrs. 
SuRENDRA Nath Bannerjee’s and A. M. Bose’s schools, 
headed by a few boys of maturer years. The leading men 
of the community almost unanimously kept away. There 
was a singular paucity of the grown up respectable element. 
There were neither the Setts nor Bysacks nor Roys nor Mul- 
licks nor Dutts nor Tagores nor Mookerjccs nor Banerjecs 
nor Chattcrjccs , nor Laws nor Sens ( but one ) nor Boses. 
Of Ghoses there were only the brothers hose. There were 
.some half a dozen young barristers but neither Mr. BONNER- 
jea nor Mr. Talit nor Mr. Am%r Aia nor Mr. Chatterjea 
nor Mr. Abduk Raiiman. Of attorneys, there were Baboos 
Gone-sh Chunder and KaliNz\tii Mitter pnly. None of 
the Mysore or Oudh Princes were present. Neither Syed 
Xmeer IIosskin nor Nawab Abdool Luteef was there. 
The mcrc1\ants of Barra Bazar were unrepresented. Mr. 
Mehta was the only Parsec. As Babu Surendra 
Nath patronised the business, Kumar Nil Krishna 
came up all the way from his country retreat at Khurda 
to lead his poor blind cousin to the chair, though Maharaja 
Narendra Krishna would ^not come. The business 
too was poor beyond measure. There were no speeches, 
but an address to Mr. Lau Mohan Ghose, or per- 
haps two addresses, were read, to which he replied. Babu 
j Lal Mohan himself was not in good form. He looked 
wan and usedup and had apparently lost his voice and spirit 
He merely repeated the old tale of his electioneering defeat 
and that not with his old fluency. The most lively part of 
the proceedings was the exhibition of the address presented 
to him by his Deptford supporters. 
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ADDRESS TO VICTORIA. 

By the late Captain J.' Abbott., of the Artillery. 

Victoria I—From ihy thousand isles, 

Thy realms beyond the sea, 

Old ocean wreathes his brow in smiles. 

To bless, to welcome thee. — • 

Throughout each palace crystalline, 

Kach far-rcsoundin|f doiiJe, * 

With ocean-pearls the Naiads twine 
Their sea-green locks — they come ; 

They come, light dancing o’er the Deep, 

As motes in sunny beam ; 

In music o’er the waves they ’sweep, 

Victoria still their theme.* 

Queen of the Isles, 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen. 

No sceptre needs that lily hand. 

Bend but thy beauteous brow. 

Old Ocean’s thunders shake the strand, 

# 

They quell each haughty Foe. 

Forth the whjtc-pinioned squadrons fly, 
Those eagles of the wave ; 

The red-cross Banner streams on high 
Its beacon to the Brave. 

And at thy glance to light they leap. 

The war-blades bright and keen : ^ 

, Red roll the Floods, wild, curl, and sweep, 
Hoarse voices chirne between — 

“ Queen of the Isles ! 

“ Queen of the Deep ! 

“ Of F'recdom, Valour, Beauty, Queen.” 

Blessings on Her, whose very name 
Breathed in the Scythjan Wild, 

The Scythian’s stony heart could tame, 

And free sad Slavery’s child I 
Britannia’s name, till then unheard, 

With thine sweet union found : 

Old Oxus own’d the blest accord, 
f And trembled at a sound. 

Then clank’d the riven chain ; the Deep 
Gave up its dead and keen 
Leapt forth the prison’d fires.— They weep, 


They bless a power unseen. 

Queen of the Isles, • 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen. 

Victoria ; bid thy standard wave, 

Fling far each giant fold, 

Dropp’d with the pearls of ocean’s cave, 

With India’s gems and goldl 
On that red cross the circling sun • 

Ne’er sets : — and winds that blow. 

Shake from each fold a blessing down 
On some sad child of woe. 

O’er earth and wave, where’er its deep 
Dread shade of peace is seen, 

A Heaven on earth the Ransom’d keep, 

Starr’d in thy ray serene. 

Queen of the Isles, 

Queen of the Deep, ^ 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queen. 

But, when its thund’rous folds are freed, 

When the foik’d fire-bolts glance, 

’Mid w.Hiriur shouts and tramp of steeds, 

And gleam of serried lance ; 

When earth and sky its gloom deplore, 

And Ocean’s terrors rise, • ^ 

And, hurl’d upon a hostile shore, 

Th’ Armada shatter’d lies : 

Whilst surges roar and tempests sweep, 

— Each fearful crash between, 

Justice, dread voice accord shall keep, 

And Mercylhymn serene, 

Queen of the Isles, 

Queen of the Deep, 

Of Freedom, Valour, Beauty, Queer 

rjlHE heat has begun to tell in Calcutta. But what mustHjc the suflfer- 
i ings at'Baroda where the thermometer registers i»d“ in the shade ? 
* ♦ 

Even in the modern world, the argosy— after the Golden Fleece Is 
often a perilous adventure. Thus, a hurricane is reported to have 
overtaken the pearl fishery fleet on the north-east coast of Australia, 
in which 500 persons are said to have been lost. 

m 

* • 

HEAVY defalcations are reported in the Marmagra Railway. 


Subscribers in ike "teuniiy^eure. repmibib te remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 

- % : : » Na will t* 
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. t 

There was a serious fire in Jeypore |!estroying about 700 houses. 

• » • 

* ♦ 

A RAii.WAY Khalasi ha^ been cut into two by an Oudh and Rohilkund 
Railway engine. 

*** 

Queen Katialani of his Majesty Kaeakana the First of the Sand-* 
wich Islands, has gone to Engfend to contribute to the Jubilee cr/a/. 

* * 

The new Lieutenant-Governor of the F^anjab opened the new bridge 
over the Jhelum!lt Chaki-Nizam, and named it Victoria. 

Mr. I). M. Barbour succeeds Sir Auckland Colvin in the Finance 
Ministry. 'I'he riotit'c>\ which supplies the infurination, is jubilant. 

♦ 

# * 

The first clause of the Crimes Bill has been approved by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by a majority of 92.— Notices of 
100 amendments to the second clause are on the board. 


• • » 

Another arres. of 24 persons for attempting the life of the Czar ! 
Five Nihilists have just been executed for ^ihe previous attempt. 

« • 

A. FOREST fire is reported, fifteen miles from Murree, burning down 
10,000 acres. It iias not yet done its full work. A change of wind may 
involve Murree in the dcstniction. 


* ♦ 

Thfc (Government have agreed to Presidency Volunteer Reserves. 
There will be one such in Calcutta, sub-divided into two classes, but 
forming one baiialion. 

There will be a total eclipse of the sun on the 19th August next, 
visible all over Russia, from the Flaliic to Eastern Siberia. Prepara- 
tions are being made for observation by the principal astronomers of 
all the countries. 


Tift French Ministry has resigned for that the Chamber of Deputies 
supportoii the Budget, wiiereas the Committees were for reduction of 
expenses. 

• « 

Sir Steuart Bayley left yesterday for Darjeeling where prepara- 
tions have bcc«i made for keeping the Queen’s birth day— and left 
Calcutta to heat and dust and the law courts. 


rapidly rose to be among the leading merchants. But the crash came 
which left almost all Bombay prostrate. Dr. BURJORI was ruined like 
so many others. He tried his best without complaint, but with forti- 
tude and patience, to retrieve. B ut it would not do. A manly soul 
passes away with Dr. BURJORL 

« • 

• • 

On Monday, the Lieutenant-Governor exposed at the Town Hall the 
memorial portrait of the retired Lieutenant-Governor painted by Mr. 
Archer at the cost of the friends and admirers of Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son. This Memorial Committee had fixed upon 4his form instead of a 
purse presentation, and Sir Steuart Bayley was of course compli- 
mentary to one who had just preceded him in the great office and 
whom he knew from his school days. 

Sir Steuart Bayley made another public appearance the next day 

when he laid the foundation stone of the Eden Hostel, in the Latin 

Quarter of the city, behind the Senate House. Whether the Hostel be 

resorted to or not, it is undeniable that the place has been improved 

by the widening of the lane between ^the Senate House and the Hindu 

School and the acquisition of the land for the new building. When 

will the adjoining Bazar be acquired on l^oth sides of the Colootolla 

Street to shew olf the Hospital building and the School Houses } 

c • 

« • 

The native officers told off in charge of Capt, C. W. Muir to swell 
the grandeur of the Jut^ilee in London, are — 

“ Subedar Saik 'I'indad Ali, Goveraor-General’s Body-Guard; Re- 
saldar Shir Sing, 2nd Banjab Cavalry ; Resaldar Major Isriil Suig, 
19th Bengal Lances. ; Rcsaldar^Lal ^iing, 14th Bengal Lancers; Re- 
sald.ir Major jaffer Alikhan, 3rd Panjab Cavalry ; Kesalcl.ir Major Nur 
Allkhan, Olh Bcmgal Cavalry ; Resaldar Major Nadir Alikhan, i8th 
Bengal Lancers ; Subedar Biomklian, 4th Madras J^ight Cavalry ; 
Woorclic Major Lina Sing, 'Central India Horse ; Subedar Major 
Nuzzafer Khan, Haidarabad Contingent; Resaldar Mahomed Nural- 
khan, 15th Multan Cavalry ; and Resaldar Mahomed Bux.” 


Nevv.s comes from Bangalore that— 

“ On the night of the 29th ultimo, a Mahomedan, named Madar alias 
Bajoo, cntei-ed the Hindoo temple known as Meenachce Ainmal Covil 
near Commercial Street, and could not be removed without the inter- 
vention of the Police. The Hindoos tried to coax him out by giving 
him some of the temple offerings, but he would not be satisfied till he 
had kissed the sacred bull. This was more than Hindoo piety could 
stand, and the Police were called in to take the offender in charge. 
The evidence for the prosecution was taken yesterday by Col. Magraih, 
and the judgment of the Court was 6 weeks’ rigorous imprisonment 
given to-day (May 4).” 


One of the great works of the world— Kani’j? “ Philosophy of Law” 
has just b«en Englished by the Kevd, W. Hastie of the Hastie-Pigot 
fame. 

« « 

A person by name Khader Sheriff has been sentenced to two months’ 
labor by the Bangalore Magistiale, Mr. Abdul Rahman, for rash 
driviiijf and thereby ^jiusing hurt and endangering the lives of two 
persons. 

- * 

• * * 

The Roman Catholic Chuich is disestablished in Pondicherri from the 
first of this month. The saving to the stale is 25,000 francs. The Dis- 
establishment of the Church in British India would bring in an ap- 
preciable saving of money. 

« 

# * # 

The goose of the golden egg has turned out to be a Christian of the fair 
sc^x. This English lady has sent the I’opc by way of an Easfter present 
an egg. The shell is of the finest ivory, the white of beautiful white 
satin, the yolk is a golden case enclosing a ruby set in diamonds. The 
egg is valued at 50,000 fiancs. 

♦ 

* # • 

,,Mr. Justice Straight of the Allahabad High Court docs not go home 
as announced, leave not having been* granted. It is a disappointment 
also to the Publi^ Prosecutor Mr. C. H, Hill, who was ta.have actetf 
as Judge for Mr. SiRMon r. Mr. FFilf. goes home imiifediately to 
refresh his spirits and health. Mr. G. E. A. Ross officiates for Mr. 
Hill. ' 

« 

* ♦ 

The death is announced of Dr Burjori, the last survivor of the first 
Gram Graduates in medicine. He was latterly engaged in commerce in 
p ursuit of which he went to Europe and established a ** house.” He 


if- * 

The famous P.arsee liger-hunter, Hormusjee E. Kotwal, who shot 
as many as hundred kings of the Indian forest, has at last come by 
his end characteristically— by the hand of aie of his sworn enemies. 
He was a native of the little chiefship of Bansda. The people will 
long mourn the loss of their most efficient •protector from the ravages 
of wild beasts. His last daring feat is thus reported : — 

“ The well-known Parsee tiger-slayer, Forest Inspector of the Bonsda 
State, went about six o’clock on Tuesday morning to See a tiger which 
he thought he had killed the previous night. On going a few yards of 
nhe animal, he fou^jd that it was alive. He then fired at it, but missed 
his aim as tjie animal at the very moment sprung at him. To avoid the 
tiger catching at his throat, he thrust his right elbow into its mouth, and 
dashed aside his paw with his left hand. He has sustained seven 
wounds in front of the upper part of tBe fore-arm and serious injuries 
to his body. He was brought down to Bombay yesterday morning, and 
removed to the J. J. Hospital.” 

» 

• # 

The Corporation’s meeting of Thursday was a tame affair. The ap- 
pointment of Baboo Ramoni Mohun C hatter jee as License Officer 
was sanctioned without much discussion and any oppositipn. Mr. 
Cotton was returned to the Port Trust, under the amended law, in 
place of Sir Henry Harrison gone home. Baboo Surendra Nath 
Banerjee attempted to appropriate the new power in favor of one of 
The Three in the Corporation. He himself was not at present disposed 
for the substantial dignity. Baboo Rally Nath Mitter he thought 
worthily represented the Corporation in the Bengal Council 
and the remainder of the Trinity Baboo Amirtanath Mitter he 
therefore proposed for the new office. The Commissionelfs did not 
evidently appreciate the taste of the ** Brahman of Brahmans ” and 
preferred Mr. COTrON. In nominating their Chairman, the Commis- 
sioners did not abandon the new right True their Chairman had 
always been a Port Commissioner but he was not appointed by thrm. 
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Here at last is truth about our new fellow-subjecis. It is refre5hin<T 
to read in the Pioneer * 

“BURMAN COURAGE. * 

[From a Military Correspondent.] 

We have been accoustoincd hitherto to look upon the Rurntan as an 
arrant coward. Without goinj? so far as to maitain that this is a gross 
libel as some wish to do, I will biiefly inenii<m a few circumstanres 
which, if they don’t modify our opinion of him, will, at all events, 
induce us to think more kindly of him. 

Not lonj; ago a Pjtrty of Infantry and Cavalry came upon a body of 
mounted dacoits in the Pagan District. After a sharp encounter the 
dacoits weie routed and took to flight. One of their number, probably 
a boh, was suddenly hit by a bflllct and knocked off his pony. Im- 
mediately a Burman galloped back and, while the rest of the body 
rode on, disinounied,and picking up the wounded man, he jumped on 
to bis pony again and rode off. 'J'his was done under a heavy fire from 
our men, and a few Lancers, too, were charging down on him at full 
speed with levelled lances. It was an exciting moment. The brave 
Burman urged his pony on, and with much pluck, outpacing his pur- 
suers, escaped into the jungle, as he welldcscrvad to do after so gallant 
a deed. 

That was really a brave action. That man risked his life to save his 
comrade. There was no lurking hope of ulterior reward. Th.at is a 
thing which can’t always be said of some, at all events, of the brave 
actions performed on our battle-fields. 

On another occasion a party of Blue Jackets, patrolling the Irrawad- 
dy in their launch, came upon a gang of dacoits burning a village on 
the river bank some distance ubofc Menbo. The dacoits had not seen 
the launch, so the Blue Jackets adopted the ruse of concealing them- 
selves in a country boat and getting some “friendlies” to row them to 
the scene of the fire. The dacoits were completely taken by surprise 
when they found the boat filled with Blue Jackets ; they fired a volley 
into it, but no one was hit. The tars now gave it to them hot, killing 
and wounding five. The rest got away. When the Blue jackets landed, 
one wounded Burman, who had his thigh broken, rather than fall into 
our hands, dragged himself as fast as he coulfl to the water’s edge, 
clutching ins old flintlock under his arm. Here he threw the weapon 
into the river, and then with one great effort jumped in himself. As 
he floated by a few .shots soon puihim^ut of his misery. 

An extraordinary thing that has happened during many of our Lancer 
charges may be referred to here. Burmans, when completely run 
through with the lance, have frequently Ijeen known to wriggle up the 
weapon and, having climbed near enough, have attacked the sowar with 
their dahs ; and on one occasion a Burman in this way nearly severed 
the arm of a Lancer. To wriggle up a long lance that is through your 
stomach and attack your assailant certainly shows a good deal of pluck 
and determination — far more than Jack •Burman is given credit for. 
To guard against this awkward climbing piopensity, it is suggested 
to have knobs fixed to the lance. This too, has its drawback. A knob 
might get firmly w'edged into the man’s body and the lance could not be 
withdrawn in a hurry. 

Then, too, it siu)uUi be remembered that we have sometimes out- 
numbeied the dacoits. 'I'hry aie vny badly armed, possessing old flint 
locks, usually in the propoition of (Uic to every 10 men. Very excep- 
tional is it to meet with any armed with the more recent kinds of 
firearms. In action they rarely have time to fire their mu/zle-loaders 
more than once. They have no ptoper leaders and no organisation of 
any kintl, and in such ciicumstauLCs it is a wonder they m.^ke a stand 
at all. Consider what they have aj^ainst tlirm ; - Well-armed and well- 
disciplined troops ; and brave and skilled Generals to plan and carry 
out all the operations. Supposing these ciicunislanccs were reversed, 
the conquest t)f Burma wouKI not have been vjuite such an easy matter, 
and who knows Jack I’lurm tn miglil have given a l)etter account of him- 
self than he has done, and saved himself from the .stigma of coward- 
ice which now, rightly or v.»rongly, is affixed to him. 

Men vvl^> have been long in Biiima and have known the people 
well say that, individually, the Biinpan is biavc enough ; it is only 
when he comes to act in bodies that he fails, owing to want of proper 
organisation. I dmi’t know whetlier it is bravery, pride or callousne.ss 
to pain, but it is a noloiious fu.L tliat a Burman will endure the most 
severe flogging, 50 to 100 lashe.s, resulting ill severe laceration of the 
flesh, without a groan or sound of any kind csc.iping him. Men going 
to execution walk with a fiim and unflinching step, as if the proceed- 
ings did not concern them in the least. Another sight* seen at execu- 
tions is the eA^ident sati.sf.iriion and unconcern with which tile doomed 
men smoke their cigars when there are several waiting tlieir turn. As 
at the late Mandalay cxecuti<ms, (he wretch whose turn has come passes 
on his cigar to the next man, and he, in his turn, hands it to the next 
and so on. It is a sight which moves one’s heart with pity for these 
misguided creatures.” 

• • 

The Jam-i-Jamshed states — 

“When Mr. C. S. Nazir wms in England about eighteen months ago, 
as manager of the Victoria Theatrical Company, he contracted friend- 


Holloways Ointment and Pills.-r?^K\iG K^WQf.—'YYi^ weak and ener- 
vated suffer severely from nervous affections when storms or electric 
disturbances agitate the atmosphere. Neuralgia, gouty pangs, and 
flying pains, very distressing to a delicate system, may be readily re- 
moved by rubbing this Ointment upon the affected part after it has 
been fomented with warm water. The Pills, taken occasionally in the 
doses prescribed by the instructions, keep the digestion in order, excite 
a free flow of healthy bile, md regenerate the impoverished blood 
with richer materials resultii g from thoroughly assimilated food — 
wanting which, the strongest must inevitably soon sink into feebleness, 
and the delicate find it difficult to maintain existence. Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills are infallible redemies. 


ship with an English widow, and correspondence was since kept up. 
Now this lady has died in Canada, leaving her only son a fortune of 
;£50,rxx5, and a legacy of ^^50.000 to Mr. C. S. N.izir. The story goes 
on to say th.it the parents^ of ih^ deceased lady dispute the Will on the 
plea that she must have b*cen of unsodlnd mind when it was made.” 


The rolling stone of a show-man ha.s for once belied the proverb. 

€()itoniil ^iotes. 


ri1HE last Calcutta University examinations give the following results, 

i- and are published in to-day’s Gazette of India 

- 

B. A. 311, namely. 


Metropolitan Institution ... ...* 

... 67 

Gencial Assembly’s Institution 

... 50 

Teachers ... • ... 

... 20 

City College... 

... 27 

Free Church Iiisiitulion 

... 21 

Picsidency College 

... 21 

Muir Central College 

• 

... 14 

Hughli College 

... 12 

t Dacca College 

■% 

... 12 

Canning College 

... 6 

Patna College 

... 10 

L. M. S. College, Bhowanipore 

, ••• 4 

Ravenshaw College* 

... 4 

Rajshahye College 

... 4 

Morris College 

4 

Agra College 

••• 3 

Benares College 

... 4 

M. A. 0. College 

... 5 

Jabbalpur College 

••• 3 

St. Xaviers* College 

2 

Hislop College 

2 

L. M. College, Benares 

2 

M. B. 

... I 

Ajmere College 

I 

Bethune School 

... I 

Krishnaggar College 

2 

Candidates vvho have taken Honois in the B. A. - 


EnglLsh. First Division 9. Second Divi.sion 67. 

• 

Mental and Moral ience. First Division 6. Second, 17. 

Sanskrit. First Divison 9. Second, 14. 


Persian, isl.— 2. 2ml.— 7. Aiabir. ^2ncl. -t. 

Latin. 2nd. — 1. 

History. 2nd.— 2. Matlicinatu s. ist. - 7. 2nd- 

-fb. 

Physics and Chemistry, ist. 2, 2n(l.- -5. 


F. A. — First Division 61. Second Division 293. Vliird Division 500. 

An honest politician is not so common th.it we can afford to iiass over 

the death of Mr. NK.\VDi(;\rL towards ihe niidoie of 

l.ist month. He 

w'as the typical 'Lory S({uiic of (he House. Wiih hi; 

collc.igue gone 

befoie, Mr. Spooner, and after his death, for sometime with Mr. 

WiiALLKY, (the Cliampioii of the Claimant Tichborne) he went the 

whole hog of ainu|u.ited Toryism and Piotesiant ’jigoiry, or rather anti- 

papal alarm. It is a despeiatc rote in these latter da' 

^•s since the first 

Reform Bill, but he m.anaged to invest it with sufficient respectability 

and even dignity. He had the e.ir of the House - -at ; 

iny i.ilc, he oh- 

tained a hearing for his biller tirade agaiual modern 

“ improvement” 

— his wild shriek at Papal designs and progress of 

Romanism. He 

was in fact one of the prominent men iii the Lower 

Chamber. And 

yet he was not a man of bi'oad culture or superior 

calibre. To us 


judging from this distance, he appi nod a horsey a'nd fox-hunting, 
but by no means unintelligent or uneducated, gentleman, of the class 
jO which the* late Lord Gkorgf: Ben'iinck belonged, and he made 
his mark by some of the qualities which was the secret of that lament- 
ed nobleman’s influence which brought him to the head of the Tory 
party, or rather the wreck thereof that remained after the desertion of 
Sir Robert Peel. He was tiansparcntly honest and he was unmi.stak- 
ably in earnest. People could not help respecting a man with a definite, 
if narrow mission, who believed in* himself. Then he was attentive 
to*ihc business of the House and diligent and made iffmself generally 
useful. He h*ad early mastered the rules of procedure and the bye 
laws of the House and was not unficquently appealc|jl to as an authority 
in such disputes. He doubtless .erved with efficiency his immediate 
constituents as well as thoroughly represented country gentlemanly 
politics. In proof whereof, he obtained a life-long lease of his seat 
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He knew no other constituenoy than North Warwickshire, which he 
represented for more than forty years, tiil he retired about two years 
back. . • . 

Touching the relative pilNff^e of the Lion and the Bear in High 
Asia, the latter is proving decidedly the wiser animal of the two. 
Sir GrisI-Y certainly made a grave blunder in tempting poor Shrre 
Ali Khan to his ruin in the absence of a serious intention to support 
him with arms against England. Tlial blunder biouglit Kussian pres- 
to its lowest ebb since the conclusion of the Kusso-Tiirkisb war 
of 1855. But the Hnssian Government knows how to retrieve a dis- 
aster of tlie kind. From the beginning of the late Boundary Com- 
mission all through its weary coui.se, the Russians liave e.vhibited com- 
mendable readiness, and dexterity .and resourcefulness. If the*British 
tried to be bcforc-liand with them by throwing into the heart of 
Khorassan a considerable mililaiy and professional party with a well 
filled treasury to do the gracious and play milord Afii;/itite^ how 
astutely the Russians turned the table against them by precipitating 
ihc Penjtleh* alTiir ! Then the appearance of a native Mahoinedan 
commander to repre-.ent Rubtian power was a biilliant move and was* 
by itself a great victorj. 

Colonel Am KhaX, under his Cossarkiswl name At.i Kanoff, com- 
manding on an'impoi tant fronlief at a time of trouble and difficully, 
and even leading Kn.ssian troops against a M.ihomedan st.ite leagued 
with a great Christian Power which lules over more Mussulmans 
than tl e Califih himself— secp’cd a step in advance of European 
/’<//// and worthy of a Mogul statesman. It reminded one 
of R.mj.'i Bir B M. fighting at the head of tlie Mogul army Akbar’s 
battles in Afghanistan. It must have gone far to leassure the Ccntial 
Asian mind in f.»'our of the liberality of Russian ptdicy. It w.as a 
visible refutation of all the Protestant and Webtern Kuropciin calum- 
nies agamst the C^ar and his Empire. 

The detractors of Russia themselves were staggered. And all they 
could do to undo or minimise the clTect, was to asset t that it was a 
solitary instance of inoderaiion out of keeping with the wdiole spiiit of 
Cossack haishness towards fotetgners and non-Christians and the 
vicTims of Russian greed of teriitory. But now has come another fact 
even inme conclusive of liberality and stunning to r.dmnny, and, not 
to mince matters, shall we say humiliating to Biiiish conceit ? 

“According to recent accounts .Sik.indar Ahmed Klian has been ap- 
pointed (io\einor of Pcnjdeh, tlic scene of a recent action between 
the Amii’s troops and tli<^ Russi.ms. We do not think a Mahoinedan 
and an uneduAitcd (»ne can better fill the post <.>f .1 (iovetnor, indiiaiy 
or civil, than an cducateil naii\e and yet the Kusbi.'ui (»overnment 
w itliout the least hesitation can eniiust a most iinpoitant border pio- 
viiice to one of tl!c* Cfm<|Uor(‘d lai e of M.dionied.ins. The Kussi.uns 
never seem to smell sedition and treadieiy in any action of then 
Mahoinedan fellow-subjects, on the coiuiary they appoint them to posts 
of position and lespt'Usibdiiy, and tliiib win theii conlidence. With us 
<»ur luleis la'have clilh-ienlly and llie ie‘*ull is dilT<'ient. 'I'lie ditfeicnre 
is of actions and w'oids ; we aie i/fien given promises, but they not 
unfiequcmly remain unrealised for ever.'’ 

We piefcr to quote the above to giving the inteilig'-nce in our own 
word*^ in order to show how natuially comparisons are sugge.sted to 
Indian mind belweem the policies of tlie two greatest European Powers 
in Asia. Native Lpirdon one of the most respec taide .ind influential 
of the Native Prcs.s and a paper lemarkibh* for the moiiei.ilioii of ils^ 
politics. We will not embitter the (luesiion with any rem.nks of our 
own, though Heaxen knows some* of the Anglo- Indian.s liave given ns 
enough provocalioti in connection witli the Public Seivicc Commibsion, 
but leave our contemporai y’-» reflections to sink into the hcaits of the 
wisei of our E<iropean fellow-subjects and ollicials. 

• t 

In the absence of Mr. T. Ltitll, the Hon’ble Kasiiinath Trimuak 
Tki.ang has been allowed to act as Government Professor of Law* at 
Bombay. And our people* are congiatulating themselves on the lift — 
for him and them. Our Bombay compatriots at any rate cannot be 
charged with the vanity of immoderate wishes. After saying “No 
belter selecyon could have been vvtd^-,” Native Opinion procceds-*- 
“ We think lik'^ the Bcrar educational department, at least the prfsi- 
rlencial Law School might be iniinned by competent jiien like Mr. 
Telang by way of an experiment, and we have no doubt Government 
will have no reasof? to 1 egret such a trial.” 

No better selection could have been made, and yet our contemporary 
advocates the placing of the Law School under men like Mr. Telang 
by way of an experiment. Could an) thing be more meek? The 
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l^eart of the most, iincoinpromising advocate of European monopoly 
may y^ell be softened by it. If economists and calculators possessed 
that internal organ. Lord Re.av would immediately adopt and give 
effect to the suggesiion. 

For ourself, though we deprecate wild vehemence of tongue or pen, 
we do not believe in hesitation in the prosecution of legitimate claims. 
There may be room for modesty in frank asseiiion, but over-modesty, 
like mock modesty, is always a mi.stake. Tliere is no* comparison in 
altainineni or reputation between Mr. Telang and Mr. LeltH. If we 
cannot stiongly advocate the formei’s trumpery Law Professorship, such 
as is re-icrved as an ad interim provision for jurior Eurxfjpean barristers, 
small hope of our advancement is left us. ^ 

To confess our own mind, we demur to the remark “ No better selec- , 
tion could have been made.” With equal truth might the same be said 
when of all powers aoove and below Hercules is biouglit down to lift a 
waggon wiiich any navvy might almost carry on his shoulders. Is it an 
intelligent selection to make the High Court do a village inoonsifTs 
woi k ? 

No doubt, a Professor’s chair becomes eveiy son of learning 
and the greatest men in Europe have at one time or another sat in 
it. As in ancient India judges and ministers were made from among 
the teacheis ill the t/za/z/j/oZ/j, as in M.ihomedan states the leading 
Olcma are selected to be sitdders and Shckh^-ool-hlani and Imams't 
so in the hmiopcan Continent the chairs of History, Political Economy 
afid Jinispiudencc are the most common stepping stones to high judi- 
cial office and to the Ministry of slate. Even in aristocratic England, 
the thing is not unknox^n. Judge BLACKS tone, who may be said to 
be asoit of British Tuiuonian, is the most memorable instance. Lord 
SruWLLL, the founder of the Bi itibh s( hool of International Law^ is 
another. In fact, for obvious rAson.sf the great civilians commenced 
as eminent dons. Not a few of the most eminent judges of our old 
Rec.ordeis’ Courts and Su[veme Courts or of onr Law mcinberh 
originally taught at Home. Sir ROBERT Cu AMBERS, our second Chief 
Justice, had occupied the same chair as Bi.ackstone. Bombay’s first 
English Judge had lectuied on Juiisprudence in London. Sir WlLMA.M 
JONE.S, Sir Benjamin Malkin, Sir Henry Mainf, Sir John Piiear, 

Dr. Mark BY and others we could name had been dons before they 
obtained legal piefermenl m India. For all that, there is nothing like 
the same dignity attaching to the Indian chairs of law. Favorlism 
has denuded them of their glory. A long course of misappointment 
and consequent disappointment have degraded the Professoriate in 
public estimation. It has become a prize for nephews and cousins- 
gerinan and brithers Scotch— the refuge of poor devils without proper 
occupation <11 a glutted bar. 

There is 110 learned or legal or Secretariat or political office in the 
Empire to which Mr. Telang is not equal, and equal according to 
the highest standard. What good.? At the best, he is but a brilliant 
waste. While Russia makes a Mussulman subject her Governor of 
Penjdeh, her newest acquisition of MahomWan lerriiory, we are re- 
duced to congratulate ourselves that one of our greatest men has been 
permitted to act as a teacher of law till* the return of the European 
incumbent. 

OoRFNKR is dead. He was a great man after his kind, though scarce- 
ly a wise man in*his generation. For, he nearly always suffered in the 
lon^^ run th tt he from lime to time frequently enough, too^i, away from 
the ciicle of his duty and obligations. He was the greatest scamp of 
the camp in our day. Hut for all his desertions he was almost sure 
to get his deserts. He received 30,000 lashes, and deserted 13 times. 
The force of fickleness could no farther go ! Love is accused of in- 
constancy, in the fret of love and from the desire for more and for 
visible tokens, than in right earnest. Here was treason unaccountably 
inconstant to the extent of a disease. A man who from baseness, as 
in the present case, deserts once may easily desert another lime. Nay, 
he may deseii again and agam. Half a dozen times’ change of 
colors would, however, exhaust the baseness of almost any hoary-head- 
ed black leg. But thirteen desertions within an active military life of, 
say, from thirty to thirly-five years ! This is too much of a bad thing ! 
They ought to canonise him in Lower Bohemia. He is just the man » 
to be the patron saint of all the poltroonery and scampage of Europe. 
His prospects in the next woild maybe guessed. What he gained by 
his nimble-fooiedness in this world may be seen from the statement 
that he died at the age of 60 in a hospital near Steyr. 
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Within the two decades of its existence, the vicissitudes of Neo- * 
Bramoism have been many and startling. Since the death of its found- 
er, KliSHUB Chundkr Sen, this Indian version of the dispensation of 
peace on earth and good will towards all men has figured as a sort of 
Church Militant. At any rate, it has developed a rare capacity for 
civil war. Its dissensions have been endless. The heirs of the late 
Minister have taVen up the position of the champion of the belt. 
They have fought all comers. The profound policy of the sire gives 
the sons an ail vantage which they are not slow to take. In fact, 
they have only fallowed his example, without the advantage of his 
genius or his prestigt^ He ousted the Church from the temple by the 
assertion of his personal rights of propcity. His sons have kept out 
of his seat all aspirants to the ministry. The struggle was the signal 
for a repetition of the same discreditable scenes that had marked its 
predecessor. These became such a public scandal that foieigners 
volunteered to arbitrate between the hostile camps of our Latterday 
.Saints. They failed. It was not till both sides were fairly tired 
that a kind of peace has been patched up. But the spirit of 
dissension has not been laid. It has again laised its head — now 
in the midst of the family circle. The omnipotent heirs of the 
Prophet have quarialled with bisVletical brother, and the l.atter has 
gone to the wall — the meek man naturally retiring to a coiner. Babu 
Krishna Hkhari SEiN has, from the life time of his elder brother, 
been conducting the political organ of the party, the Liberal ; and, 
since the Founder’s death, he lias also been conducting life theological 
organ, to which KrSHUH Chundkr had latterly confined himself, the 
Neiv Dispensaiion ; and conducting both with ability, almost single- 
handed, notwithstanding other and exacting occupations. It is no 
wonder that he should not alway#coin<? u[) to the expectations of the 
Apostles silting in their solitary Duibar or coniemplating liiciaiurc and 
theology fiom the safe distance of their Durgahs. What editor but is 
the victim of “candid friends?” riie-^c apparently worked upon 
Keshub’s boys, and the upshot of it was that Krishna Bkhaki was 
vexed and finally asked to confine himself to his unhallowed politics 
and leave di\ine' theology to those \^ho understood it. The poor 
editor, like a wise mah, foresaw the end and gave up both concerns — 
to the loss of the public at large and the deep injury of the Keshubite 
cause as the howling fakcers and dancing durweshes of the Conclave 
will by and by find out. 
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STflANGK FACTS! 

QR, 

THE HISTORY OE A STATE AEPROFRI ATION. 

H OW mucEso ever the Native Press may abuse and 
find fault with Englishmen and Anglo-Indians 
on various and sundry grounds, (and vvvS can in a very 
great measure sympathise with them for *so doing 
in retaliation for the cpntinuous contumely poured 
upon them by all the official organs as also by 
many of the Anglo-Indian newspapers,) yet strange 
to relate when Natives of India themselves come into 
collision with the Government concerning Land 
Aappropriation, or, as it would in most cases be more 
appropriate to term it, “ misappropriation” — they 
almost* invariably select Englishmen or Anglo-Indians 
to champion their cause-, well knowing that if they 
undertake the responsibility and duties of assessors,^ 
they will not desert the cause of those who have* 
chosen them. It is also another curious fact that 
when these cases of appropriation take place, the 
Government almost as a rule select some native — an 
abject Kkairkhwa—io represent their interest, some 
man ready to betray his own country and countrymen 
to secure the favor (puTwuvish) of the Burra Sahib 
of his district for the time being. 


For some few years the Mhssoorie Municipality 
have been somewhat pu\*about for a suitable spot in 
which to bury the sdwage of the Sanatariiim. 

About a year and a half ago they pitcheil upon a 
piece of land in the possession CNl*^heir Vice-President 
and offered to him the sum of Rupees 10,000 for it. 
This land was not quite sufficient for their purposes 
and they therefore wanted to Likti up some adjacent 
land belonging to some Hill Zemindars to the extent 
of about );3 the area of the land of the Vice-lVesident, 
and for this they offered these ZcmincPirs th(! gener- 
ous sum of Rupees 300! d'he papers for taking up 
this land were forvvaVded, if I am not mistaken, for the 
sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West. But the Civil Surgeon coming to hear of it 
put his veto against the scheme, as the water which 
would run through the land saturated with sewage 
would eventually Ilow into the stream from vhich the 
canal is formed which goes through the lines of the 2 
P. W. O. Goorkas and from which they obtain their 
drinking water. % 

Having so far failed, one *of the members of the 
Municipality, Mr. J. B. N. Hfnn’K.s.sky, fixtal upon the 
lands of the village of Bhutta, a village occupied 
principally by Hill Rajpoots and in which ihej'e are 
at least 36 shareholders in the lands required by the 
Municipality. The Zemindars object(‘d in toto to 
give up their land adjacent to their houses for the 
iilth pits of the station, on two grounds, (ifston account 
of the unhealthiness liable to be caused to their 
village by the accumulations of the whole filth of 
the Sanatarium, second such a sewage farm would be 
utterly repugnant to their caste prejudices. The 
Zemindars even went so far as to offer other suitable 
land that was not in close proximity to their houjjes, 
but for some unknown reason or another, the^ Muni- 
cipality would not adopt this alternative and applied 
to take up 50 beegas of the Bhutta land under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The best of the joke, how- 
ever, is that although the Members 0/ the Mus- 
soorie Municipiility were willing to pay their Vice- 
President, Rs. 10,000 (I dare say l\e himself as a 
Municipal Commissioner voted for the payment of 
that sum to himself,) yet they did not see the force 
of paying a like sum for a similar, in fact even 
better, plot of land to the poor Native Zemindars 
of Bhutta, and when the owners were unwilling to 
part with tht^ir properly, induced the Collector to 
take it up under the Land Acquisitvcyi Act, and if I 
am not misinformttd further instructed the Collector 
as President of the Municipality to offer the ger 
nerous and liberal sum of Rupees 1,200, whereas 
they would have willingly paid their Vice-President 
Rs. 10,000 for his. This case, unlike the Arni Ghar 
appropriation case, was not heard by a junior civilian 
Mr. Laidman instructed by his senior officer the 
Collector, but, as laid down by law, by the Session.s 
Judge. • The Municipality again took possesswn 
prior to the arbitration having taken place and the 
sum to be paid being fixed by the Sessions Judge. 
On the piece of ground they had thus acquired 
under. the Land Acquisition Act, they found they 
could not lead the water of -the adjoining stream . 
So they commenced to cut a channel through 
•land not in their possession or taken yp under the 
Act. Next, they saw there was no stone on the 
land they had become possessed of, and so commenced 
to quarry for it on the Zemindars' lands which they had 
not acquired. Again, they had no concrete with which 
to mix their lime for building and so commenced 
taking it away from lands belonging to the Zemindars 
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which lands they had not too acquired under the Act. 
Three distinctly illegal acts ! Vet when the Zemindars 
in accordance with the instructions of their counsel Mr. 
Quarry stopped tlfg^Municipal workmen from tres- 
passing on their land and carrying away material, 
their property, from it, they received a threatening 
order from the Collector.aiid were compelled to allow 
their property to be taken away contrary to their 
wishes and inclination. With regard to the Assessors, 
the Bhutta mqn appointed as their Arbitrator Mr. J. 
O’Callagiian, a retired Conservator of Forests, to 
represent their interests. Whereas the Government 
did not, under the circumstances, (the offer of the 
Municipality to their Vice-President of Rs. 10,000 for 
a like piece of land) dare to appoint an honest Eng- 
lishman to represent their Interests, but appointed as 
their arbitrator one Lala Sirni Mull, a member of 
the Deyrtih Municipality and a Public Works Con-, 
tractor. Mr. O’CallAghan made his award Rs. 8.500 
and the Lala Rs. 2500. His award was made so as 
to come as close to the offer of the Collector as he 
dared. 

On the case coming on before the Sessions Judge, 
the honest old Paddy urged the offer of Rs. 10,000 
made by the Members of tlui Mussoorie Municipality 
to their Vice-President for a like piece of land and like- 
wise pointfid out to the presiding judge that the 
Appropriation Act was not passed by Government 
w^th the object of assisting District Officers to make 
bargains by faking up under its provisions valuable 
plots of land for absurdly cheap prices, but pre- 
venting rich men from putting fancy prices on land 
which it might be found necessary for the public 
good and advantage to take up. Mr. Quarry pre- 
semed 36 petitions from the different shareholders 
and hisi address to the court and his argument was 
such that must have found an echo in the heart of 
any truly honest man. 

It is a gre^at thing for the Natives of this country 
that there aire still in* India independent Englishmen 
and Anglo-Indians who dare to act in accordance 
with their coiwictions, in opposition to the petty 
tyranny and oppression of out of the way district- 
officials.* We are, waiting with considerable impa- 
tience to see what award the Sessions Judge of 
Saharunpore will iiLike in this case. 

Fiat Just if ia mat cerium. 

Andricw IIearsly. 

• 


• THE an(;lo-indian aborigines 

PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

The European and Anglo-Indian Defence Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting on the 4ch of this 
month. Sir A^lkxaniucr Wilson presided, and opened 
the proceedings with some remarks of more than 
ordinary significance. " The Association,” he said, 
“ had by no means bcem idle. An idea seemed to 
have got abroad, that the Association, having steered 
the community througli a severe crisis, was now con- 
tent to rest on its oars. This was a mistake. .There 
^as an immense deal of work done — work which cost 
the Executive a good deal of intellectual labor — ■ 
which never ^)und its way into annual repot;ts. He* 
thought that during the past year the Council had 
exercised its usual vigilance and watchfulness over 
the community if represented. An impression seemed 
to prevail and the Rules of the Association supported 
the view somewhat, that the Association was bound 
to take up any case in which a European was con- 


• 

carried. There could not be a greater misapprehen- 
sion. The Council could only take up those cases 
where a principle was involved or when there had 
been a glaring miscarriage of justice. It was only as 
a law-abiding community that they could appeal 
with any effect.” Referring to a falling off from 499 
to 450 members, he added ; 

“ It must not be thou^^ht th.it becau«5ft there was no demand for addi- 
tional funds, that tliey could alTord to Ifrse the intellij^^eijt interest of the 
coininuimy in ilie alT.iiib of the Association. It should not be forj( 0 tien 
why the A'.sociafif>n bad been formed, and he hoped they would 
help to keep it up to its original idea and purport.” 

'I'he leaders of the Anglo-Indian community are 
thus determined to place on a permanent footing an 
organization which was reared up for an apparently 
temporary object. The organization is of course the 
effect of no small pains and labor, and once being .so 
complete, and found to be such a power, those who have 
had a hand in rearing it up can scarcely have the heart 
to give it up so soon as the injmediate oi)ject is gained. 
Nor do such institutions cost much in their mere 
kee[)iiig up. Associations have a vitality of their own, 
being .snl)Ject to periodical trances when they live in 
a'state of ^vhat is called suspended animation, from 
which they are wakened only at the impulse of 
-some special emergency. Some writing power in one 
or two of the leading members is all that is required to 
keeiJ them from falling otit of, public sight. An address 
of welcome to an incoming magnate or a memorial 
on some burning subject of the ilay goes a great way 
ill this direction. Sucli has been tlu: experience of 
no few associations, and we do not wonder therefore 
at Sir A. Wilson’s pointing to a great deal of intel- 
lectual work by way of retort to the suspicion of inacti- 
vity against the y\ssociation. 

There i.s, it will be observed, both in the Chairman’s 
speech and the published report of the Association a 
studious effort to avoid giving offence. There is a 
marked change of tone which must be striking. The 
objects of the Association must, from the Indian point 
of view, be in direct conflict with native interests, but 
a great deal will have been gained, if they are pursued 
without unnecessary bitternes.s, not to say, hatred. 
The memory of the Ilbert Bill agitation and of its ex- 
ce.sses cannot be agreeable to either community. The 
incidents of heated political contests deserve, indeed, 
to be charitably forgotten, but if their memory now 
excites mutual regret and (}uickq.ns a disposition to 
avoid them in future, that will be a comoensation of 
110 mean value. We are congratulating ourselves, 
perhaps, on what seems to be only ait outward ap- 
pearance of the desired change. Sir Alexander 
Wilson , exercised, it is true, a commendable 
reticence in his speech, which happily marks the 
style of the report also. But that reticence appears 
to be merely the garb of a good spirit, the reality of 
which seems to be yet unattained. The radical re- 
medy can of course come with a real change in the 
spirit, the prospect of which seems to be no nearer 
than before. 'I'he following • passages in the report 
show the old spirit of the Association to be fully 
alive : — • 

“On iheir part there has been an earnest and loyal effort made to 
^brlng about common action for the common good, and to put out of 
sight, in the presence of the plain requirements of the country, all 
differences founded on sentimental views of the duly of Government, 
and all that might tend to set class aganist class or create misunderstand- 
ings. The Council one lime hoped that the policy they had adopted 
would command the adherence and support of all parties, and if they 
have now to report that the task they had set themselves yet remains to 
be accomplished, it is because the notive community, while' conceding 
the desirability of union, are not yet prepared to accept the conditions 
upon which alone union can be ether lasting or useful. 

The Council thus feel themselves again called upon to define the 
pos.tion of the European community. That community is not in- 
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herentljr antagonistic to the Natives or opposed to the advancement of 
native interests. It can best defend its own position in India by 
furthering everything that tends to good government or to the improve- 
ment of the material, and social condition of the masses of the Indian 
population, i he Council never have admitted, and never can admit 
that the European community, as of necessity, occupy a camp hostde 
to the natives : on the contrary, they have asserted, and must continue 
to assert that sucl,i liberty as India enjoys— a personal liberty as wide as 
anything known in any part of her Majesty’s dominions—is the work of 
the European community ; that that community is the chief factor 
in the prosperity to which the country has attained ; and that to its 
continued efforts, example, and leadership India must look for whatever 
successes she may attain in the future.*’ 

On the Publjc Service Commission, the report 
. makes lengthened observations from which we make 
an extract : — 

“The policy of the Government is mainly responsible for any hos- 
tility between the coinmunties. The policy, instead of making for 
union and peace, has gone out of the way to find causes of difference 
and to provoke jealousies and the clash of interests. Here again the 
position of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association is 
simple and decided, it has to emphasise the fact that the numbers of a 
community are no index of its value to th ^ country at large, and no 
measure of its stake in the stability of the admininstration, or the per- 
manent prosperity of the Empipre. It has further to see that the fact is 
not lost sight of, that no matter what reform may be sought after, the 
unchallenged authority of England must be maintained as the sole 
possible pivot upon which the present and the future of the country can 
be made to depend. The Association demands no new privdegc for 
Europeans. It asks only that their true importance to the country 
shall be admitted and their true status in it recognised once for all. 
This can be done without injustice to the Native. The danger— and 
the Council, with Sir E. Baring’s words before them, have consistently 
regarded it as a very real danger — is that fairne.s% to all, that is, fairness 
to the Natives, to the European community, and to England and her 
maify interests in India, may be lost sight of in the endeavour to be 
over-just and over-righteous, and io be %o conservatfve of Native in- 
teiests as to sacrifice all otheis to them. The Association has always 
advocated that, provided the English character of the administration 
be admitted, all that it cfin expect for thos§ it represents is a fair field 
and no favour. It is not justice or fairness, to deny that Englishmen 
have a large slake in the countiy. It is not justice or fairness, on the 
countrary it is a distinctly dangerous policy, which goes about to 
produce in the masses of the Native population the idea that nothing 
can give the non-olTicial Englishman or* his descendants the tights 
which everywhere else would How from their adoption of the country 
in which they might elect to settle. Against such ideas and such a 
policy it will always be one of the chief duties of the Association to 
protest. 

The duty would seem likely to become more and more imperative 
if the evidence given before the Public Service Commission is to be 
taken as a guide to popular Native opinion. Never before has any 
Commission, not even the Educational Commission, been made a 
means of putting forward such a mass of ill-digested theories and 
ill-considerate speculation. The Council perceive with alarm the growth, 
not of a single healthy opinion but of a multitude of distoited and 
fantastic theories, the single point of agreement between which is dis- 
satisfaction with the existing administration.” 

The Asiisociatioii would thus appear to aim at 
procuring an abrogation of the very policy on 
which the government of India is founded. That 
policy is laid down ’ in statutes of Parliament and 
Royal CTiarters and, sej far, ^t any rate, as its theory 
is concerned, is practically beyond recall. The in- 
terests of the dominant race have, however, so far, 
proved strong enough to prevent its thorough realiza- 
tion in practice. Whether this is a result for the 
ultimate good of the British themselves, Is a question 
for statesrhen to answer, but the pretensions of as- 
cendancy based ,si>n the superior advantages of the 
English race ought to be abated, if there is a real 
desire to conciliate the native population. Prosperity 
is not advanced by pretension. Whatever the theories 
and laws of the Government in India may be, the 
practical issues of life arc decided by personal merits, 
and the interests of the English race are never likely 
to suffer under what must always be a Government 
predominantly English in its character. While we 
ask the Anglo-Indian community to abate their pride, 
we would also warn our own countrymen not to give 
• them unnecessary alarm by assuming an attitude 
of arrogance and by setting up idle pretensions which 
deceive no body. Political advancement is not 
hastened by claptrap. Premature claims retard their 
ultimate acceptance. We have far too much yet to 
learn for indulging in extravagant aspirations. 


THE NATIVE ARMY AND THE JUBILEE. 

In the 3rd paragraph *in the issue of the Pioneer dated izth 
May is the following : “The Indian Military Honors’ list on the 
jubilee day is likely to be a long one, if .tbic Home authorities in 
their wKsdom accept the recommendation^ sent from this country. 
N.uive Ollicers particularly will share largely in the distribution of 
rewards, their claims to consideration being admittedly great, though 
only too often overlooked, owing to t 4 ic system on which honors 
generally arc apportioned. ^Thc Birthday GiiZttte will probably be 
conspicuous by its absence.” 1 am really glad to perceive that the 
Pioneer has once in the way the honesty to admit “ that there arc 
some Natives whose claims to consideration arc Liniittcdly great, 
though only too often overlooked owing to the system on which 
honors arc generally apportioned.” 

Wc all know how this apportioning usually takes place, that the 
recommendations are principally made through the Lieutenant- 
Governors and liocal Cjovcrnmcnts to the Viceroy and by him to the 
Secretary ol State, who sends up the names so recommended for 
Knighthoods and Orders to the Crown. Never up to the prcseift time 
has the Commandcr-in-Chief been called on for a list of those dis- 
tinguished Native OHicers ot the crown who deserve thicse honors 
«fnd Orders, and thus in all these lists tlu; Native Indian army has 
been distinctly conspicuous by its absence. 

Perhaps many ot your readers arc not aware that at the 
beginning of the present centur)', the Company’s European 
Ofiicers, however distinguished their services, weri not eligible 
for the Military Order ol tlic Batli. In fact, subsequently sirch 
was the jealousy witit which the Horse Guards regarded the ad- 
mittedly distinguished services of the European Officers of the 
Honoraolc East India Company’s Armies, that when the Order of 
the Bath was opened to them it was distributed in a most niggardly 
manner, nor was the Knighthood of the Bath and the Companion- 
ship of that Order fairly opened to the European Officers of the* 
Indian Army till such time as it became Her Majest^ij’s Indian Army. 
We sec by the daily press that it is the intention of the Indian (Jov-^ 
eminent to send only some dozen Native Cavalry Officers to 
England to take part in the pageants of the Jubilee celebration. 
'Phis is another of those mistakes which the Government is constant- 
ly making. At least, one Native Officer per Regiment should be 
selected to be sent to England to take their part in the Jubilee 
tamashas, and thus shew not only to the English people but the 
whole world the stamp of men of which the Native Indian Arn^ics 
arc composed. They wcwW not only do this but add considerable 
dignity and importance to the throne of England in the eycs'bf Con- 
tinental nations. Native Officers selected to be sent home should be 
chosen with reference to these three requirements — 

1. Number of Medals and Decor.ation8. 

2. Physique and general appearance. » ^ 

3. Knowledge of the English language. 

There arc now many Native Officers in the Indian Army who 
speak and understand the English language very frfirly, and the trip 
to England would prove to these men a real treat. Again, after they 
have been some short time in England and prior to their Return to 
India, they should cither in a body or in various batches be sent to the 
various friendly courts of Europe to sec the armies of the different 
Continental Powers such as Germany, Austria, France, Italy^ Tur- 
key, Belgium, and some of them, especially the English-speaking 
Native Officers, with a proportion of those who do not understand 
the language, be sent back to India via America^ 

This would really open their minds and eyes*with regard to the 
armies of the various I''uropcan nations, but those nations would in 
^a great measure be able to judge of the material of which our Native 
Indian Armies arc composed as they would know and be informed 
that the rank and file were composed of such men as they saw, as 
almost in every case the Native Indian Ofliccr rises by his worth 
and merit from the ranks. With regard to sending some of the most 
intelligent hack home through America, they would be able to 
satisfy themselves as to even what an extent of the ^vorld the Eng- 
lish language was spoken. 1 do not tliink a single member of the 
Native Press would carp at or object to the outlay of puhlie revenues 
that would be entailed on the country for this trip, which would not 
only he a grand holiday for these Native Officers distinguished for 
their services and loyalty to the crown of England, but their pre- 
sence could not fail to reflect honor both ofi the Indian Empire and 
on the Court of the Emj)rcss of India, and perhaps be the means of 
greatly furiTicring the suggestion I made in my last pamphlet, viz., 
the establishment of Military Schools (Indian Sandhiirsts) in India to 
which scheme, if I am not greatly •misinformed, His Ro)ial Highness 
th% Duke of ponnaught is particularly favorable, andj perhaps thus 
lead to the foi-mation of an efficient and powerful reserve such as we 
have strongly urged on the Government. One more important 
point may also be urged, viz., those Native Offers who are to be 
distinguished for Military Honors should likewise, even if an excess 
of one per Regiment be sent to England, receive their honors 
and decorations direct from the hand of their beloved Empress or 
from her son the Prince of Wales. I know the loyal character of the 
Native Indian Officer too well and thoroughly understand and feel 
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that these honors so bestowed would Require a treble value in the 
eyes of the recipients. Our Feudatories might likewise be en- 
couraged to send Native Officers from thftir troops together with 
ours at the rate of one per Regiment, of course paying all their own 
costs and expenses for t%e ‘Same. The Court of our Empress would 
then present such a mass of* the representatives of the Native troops 
that not even Russia herself could possibly, from all the foreign 
nations under her control, shew such a muster. 

Andrew Hearsry. 


(OfRciiil .JJiipcv. 

m 

THE COPYRIGHT CONVENTION. 

Convention concernins:^ the creation of an International Union 
* for the Protection of Literal y and Artistic Works. 

Her Ma^'Siy the Oucen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empresb of Ir^dia ; His Majesty the German Empcroi^ 
King of Prussia ; His Majesty the King of the Belgians ; Her Majes- 
ty the yueen Regent of Spain, in the name of His Catholic Majes- 
ty the King of Spain ; the President of the French Republic ; the 
President of i5io Republic of Haiti ; His Majesty the King of Italy ; 
the President of the Republic of Liberia ; the Federal Council of 
the Swiss Confederation ; His Highnesss the Bay of Tunis, 

Being equally animated by the desire to protect cflectivcly, and in 
as uniform a manner as possible, the rights of authors over their 
literary and artistic works, 

Have resolved to conclude a Convention to that cfFect, and have 
^ named for their Plenipotentiaries, th-it is to say : 

Her Majesty^the ^uccn of the United Kingdom of (ireat Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of India, Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, Knight 
Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Berne ; and John Henry Gibbs Bergne, Esquire, Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St, George, Director 
of a Department in the Foreign Office at London. 

^lis Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, M. Otto von 
Billow, Privy Councillor of Legation, and Chamberlain of His 
Majest/, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Swiss Confederation, 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, M. Maurice Dclfossc, his 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
Confederation. , 

Her Majefty the Queen Regent of Spain, in the name of His 
Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, the Count dc la Almina, Se- 
nator, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Swiss Confederation ; M. Don Jose Villa-Amill y Castro, Chief of 
the Section of Intellectual Property in the Ministry of Public 
Instructifln, Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, Member of the 
Facultative Corps of Archivists, Librarians, and Archaeologists, and 
of the Academies of History, of the Fine Arts of St. Ferdinand, 
and of the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon. 

The President of the French Republic, M. Francois V'icior Em- 
manuel Arago, Senator, Ambassador from the French Republic to 
the Swiss Confedeixifion. 

The President of the Republic of Haiti, M. Louis Joseph Janvier, 
• Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, Prizeman of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine of Paris, bearing Diplomas from the School op 
Political Sciences of Paris (Administrative and Diplomatic Sections ), 
decorated with the Haitian Medal of the third class. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, M, Charles Emmanuel Bccaria 
dcs Marquis d’lncisa, Chevalier of the Orders of Saints Maurice and 
Lazarus, and of the Crown ot Italy, his Charge d’ Affaires to the 
Swiss Confedetation. 

The President of the Republic of Liberia, M. William K«nrzcr, 
imperial Councillor Consul-General, Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Vienna. 

The Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation, M, NumaDroz, 
Vice-President of the Federal Council, Head of the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture ; M. Louis Ruchonnet, Federal Council- 
lor, Chief of the Department of Justice and PoHqc ; M. A. 

» d’Orelli, Professor of Law. at the University of Zurich. 

His Higljncss the Bey of Tunis, M. Louis Renault, Professor to the 
Faculty of Law of Paris, and to the Free School of Political 
Sciences, Chevalier of the Order of the Legion of* Honour, and 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of Italy. ' 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in Jood and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing Articles : — 

Article 1. — The contracting States arc constituted into an Union 
for the protection of the rights of authors over their literary and 
artistic works! 


• - - - - 

Article II. — Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or 
their lawful representatives, shall enjoy in the other countries for 
their works, whether published in one of those countries or un- 
published, the rights which the respective laws do now or may here, 
after grant to natives. 

The enjoyment of these rights is subject to the accomplishment 
of the conditions and formalities prescribed by law ,in the country 
of origin of the work, and cannot exceed in the other countries the 
term of protection granted in the said country of origin.' 

The country of origin of the work^is that in which the work is first 
published ; or if such publication takes place simultaneously in several 
countries of the Union, that one of them in which the shortest 
term of protection is granted by law. • 

For unpublished works the country to which the author belongs ' 
is considered (he country of origin of the work. 

Article HI. — The stipulations of the present Convention apply 
equally to the publishers of literary and artistic works published in 
one of the countries of the Union, but of which the authors be- 
long to a country which is not a party to the Union. 

Article lV.--Thc expression “literary and artistic works” com- 
prehends books, pamphlets, and all other writings j dramatic or 
dramatico-miisical works, musical compositions with or without 
words ; works of design, painting, sc\ilpture, and engraving; li- 
thographs, illustrations, geographical charts ; plans, sketches, and 
plastic works relative to geography, topography, architecture, or 
science in general ; in fact, every production whatsoever in the 
literary, scientific, or artistic domain which can be published by any 
ifiodc of impression or reproduction. 

Article V. — Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or 
their lawful representatives, shall enjoy in the other countries the 
exclusive right of making or authorizing the translation of their 
works until the expiration of ten years from the publication of the 
original work in dne of the countries of the Union. * 

For works published in incomplete parts (“livraisons ”), the period 
of ten years commences from the date of publication of the last 
part ol the original work. 

For works composed of several volumes published at intervals, as 
well as for bulletins or collections (“cahiers”) published by literary 
or scientific Societies, or by. private persons, each volume, bulletin, 
or collection is, with regard to the period of ten years, considered 
as a separate work. * 

In the eases provided for by the present article, and for the calcula- 
tion of the periud of protection, the 3i5t December of the year in 
which the work was published is admitted as the date of publication. 

Article VI. — Authorized translations are protected as original 
works. They consequently enjoy the protection stipulated in Articles 
II and HI as regards their unauthorized reproduction in the countries 
of the Union. 

It is understood that, in the case of a work for which the translat- 
ing right has fallen into the public domain, the translator cannot 
oppose the* translation of the same work by other writers. 

Article VH. — Articles from newspapers or periodicals published 
in any of the countries of the Union may be reproduced in original 
or in translation in the other countries of the Union, unless the 
authors or publishers have expressly forbidden it. For periodicals 
it is sufficient if the prohibition is made in^a general manner at the 
beginning of each number of the periodical. 

This prohibition cannot in any^casc a^ply to articles of political 
discussion, or to the reproduction of news of the day or current topics. 

Article VHI. — As regards the liberty of extracting portions from 
literary or artistic works for use in publications destined for educa- 
tional or scientific purposes, or for chrestomathies, the matter is to 
be decided by the legislation of the different countries of the Union, 
or by special atrangements existing or to be concluded between 
them. • 

Article IX. --The stipulations of Article II apply to the public 
representation of dramatic or dramtitico-music.il works, whether such 
works be published or not. 

^ Authors of dramatic or dramatico-musical works, or thcii^lawful 
representatives, • arc, during the existence of their exclusive right of 
translation, equally protected against the unauthorized public 
representation of translations of their works. 

The stipulations of Article If apply equally to the public per- 
formance of unpublished musical works, or of published works in 
which the author has expressly declared on the title-page or com- 
mencement of the work that he forbids the public performance. 

Article X. — Unauthorized indirect appropriations of a literary or 
artistic work of various kinds, such as adaptations^ arrangements of music, 
&c., arc specially included amongst the illicit reproductions to which 
the present Convention applies, when they are only the reproduction 
of a particular work, in the same form, or in another form, with ' 
nonessential alterations, additions, or abridgments, so made as not to 
confer the character of a new original w’ork. 

It is agreed that, in the application of the present article, the 
tribunals (? the various countries of the Union will, if there is oc- 
casion, conform themselves to the provisions of their respective laws. 

To hi continued.] 
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ON a representation fiom Her liiitannic Majesty’s Minister-Kesificnf 
and Consiil-Gencial in Sunn, an agreement has been come to between 
, , the two Governments for reciprocal free trade on the Biiiina-Siam 

IS Royal Highness the Duke^of Connaught left for England by this j ^he Itritiish Indian Government proposed 

to enter into an agreement that the overland tiade ‘•ahall be per 
mittted to remain fiee as hcieiofoie, willi the e.\ception, Itowever, of tin; 
duties on salt and at tides li.nble to excise .when produced in India, and 
maintaining the fieedom of l)(Mh Governments wiili regard 'to the im 
position of restrictions on the impoitaiion of arms and ammunition. / 
Under such an agreement all merchandise from Siam would pass 
freely into lJuima, with the above exceptions, and viiY ifrrsti. It is imt 
proposed, however, to iiu lude in tins arr.ingeiiumt the territories alTect 
ed by the Treaty of 3rd September, 1883. unless the Government of 
His Majesty the King of Siam should desire it.” 
and the Siamese Minister on behalf of his Goveinmcnt agrees that 


week’s mail from Bombay. The*departure \ms delayed because the 
bill sanctioning the absence without avoidance the Bombay Com- 
mand was not passed earlier. Here is an instance of the niaje.sty u( 
law, in Her Majesty’s dominions. Wc only wish Her Majesty’s other 
servants in India equally respected the law. 


* 

♦ in 


On the 3^^^ April 1887, there were, in circulation, in the 8 circles of 
issue— Calcutta, Allahab.ad, Lahore. Bombay, Kurrachee, Madras, 
Calicut, and Rangoon currency not-is to .he value of l^s. 14,01,64,565 ; 
reserve in silver coin Rs. 7,09,03,249 ; and bullion Rs. 92,68,816. 


The office of Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for 
Guaranteed Railways, Lahore, is abolished, but an office of Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India for Railways, Central Division, 
IS ordered by the Governor- (reneral in Countil. 

The late Mir Munshi of the Beloochistan Agency, Quetta, shall 
henceforth be known as Khan Bahadar Mirza Yakut Khan, by otder 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

* 

* * 

’fiiE Irrawadi Flotilla Company has put on another steamer for mail 
service between Prome and Mandalay, and communications are iiow 
twice a week. Press Commissioner. • 

* « 

ME.S.SRS. .Streeter will work the Ruby mines of Burma. For the 
privilege they pay four lacs of rupees annually, the period of the 
monopoly not exceeding six years. The contract is granted without 
prejudice to the existing riguts and privileges of native proprietors. 
The question's whether the native pioj^rietors will be able to maintain 
their own. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

One Beni Madiiu Chose of Belghoria, 2J-Pergunnahs, is thanked 
m the (razette for his “ liberality ” of Rs. 600 for a monthly scholar- 
ship of Rs. 2, to be called after him, and in the inicrpst of the local 
Middle School. Could fame descend lower ? } 

♦ 

The Raja of Naldanga iias hit upon a characteristic outlay. The 
modern Bengal champion of widow marriage has appropriately found- 


ed .1 metal for encouragement of female education. He has made ovet 4 >« tl'e inanageine,.. of tl.e Ib.ai d of 1 ; 

® ^ vr The /"////fZ Con Sibling of iq,ooo invested m (xovcininen 


to the Magistrate of jessore stock notes to the value of R.s. 625 for an 
annual gold medal of the value of Rs. 25 for the best girl of the Jessore 
District at the middle scholarship examination. It is not to be named 

the Promotho Bhiisan but the Jubilee medal. 

♦ 

# « 

The Health Officer of the Port of Calcutta reports very great increase 
of Vjpnereal disease among European seamen last year. In 1883, there 
were 237 admissions into hospital ; in 1884, they came down to 184 ; in 

1885, to only 170 ; but in 1886, they rose to 417. 

The condition of the River Hooghly has not been satisfactory. During 

1886, 70 human bodies and 4,8S3 carcasses were found floating as 

against 50 and 4,136 in 1885, and 86 3,975 Jn 1884. Fort William 

and other sewage still flows into the river. 


“ The ovcil.ind trade between Burma and Raheng shall remain free 
as heretofore, and only on salt and such articles as aie liable to inland 
duty when produced m Siam an excise duly shall be levied. 

Both Governments reserve to themselves the light to m.akc regula- 
tions for the importation of arms and ammunition. 

His Majesty's (xovernment is not prepared at present to include in 
this arrangement the territoiies affected by the Trea1\ of 1883. 

His Majesty’s Government desires further that all traders should de- 
clare the value of the merchandise they cany on passing the frontier 
station, in order that complete statistics may be kept.'’ 

* * ^ 

The Bengal Government has begun to be relieved of us College^. 
The Midnaporc College was by last November onier made over to the 
local Municipality with a grant-in-aid. Ihf oulcr is now pas.sed foi 
the Beihampore College. M.ili.iranee .SuRNdMOvr.i'. Iw^ving agree*’ 
to bear the buiden of Rs. 1000 a month for five years, the Berhampoio 
College passes tf) a Board of Trustees, thus • - 

“ In accordance with the proposals made by Maharani Sarnainayi, 
the Bcrhampnic College, and the school aitaihed to it, will have 111 
future an establishment costing Rs. 1,199 lising to Rs. r,3(>9 .a* month. 
The control of the College, administrative and (inrim ial, will vest in .1 
Board consisting of seven d'lustees, the Distrid Judge and llie Distru.t 
Magistrate for the lime being, B.ibu Boikanta Nath Sen, ii.i.., Babii 
Srinath Pal, H.L., Babu Sh.ima Dass Roy, Dr. Ram Dass Sen, zemindai, 
and Babu Gop.al Chunder Mookerjea, M.A., li L., Ple.idei of ihejtidgr’i 
Court, Moorshedabad. The following membeis of the existing staff 
ot the College ami .School will be transfeired to jiosts in ("ov 

eminent service, VI/., the Pi inopal, the .Assistant I’lofossor of Sans 
krit, the Lecturer in Physics, the Hcad-m.istcr of the ('nlh-giate .School, 
the Second Master of the Collegiate School. P'lUiiu; apjiniiumcius will 
be made by the Board of ri usiees, but the Director of I’ublic Instruv 
lion will be always ready to give tlie .issislame of his advice should it 
be requited for the purpose of securing a suitable selection. 'I’he Lieu 
tenant-Govei nor desires to see the inter-school iiiies made for th<‘ 
common benefit of educational, institutions observed m the Beiham 
pore Collegiate .School, riie Licutenant-f'iovei nor samtions the trails 


4 per cent, pa^cr, and yielding an annual income ot Rs. 560. 

The Btiildini' Fund -Consisting of Rs. 14,000 invested in 4 "per cent 
Government paper, yielding an annual income of Rs. 560. 

Fnjib Lochan Scholarship Fund — Consisting of/ JS,ooo in 
vested in 4 per cent, (iovernment securities, yielding an annuaf inco mia 
of Rs. 600. 

It is stipulated that the first-named fund shall be devoted to the 
maintenance of the hostel attached to the CoBtfSifite ijifthool. The 
Building Fund may be devoted as <praposod by ,M<iharani BArnaitiayi 
to t’le creation of scholarships. The Rajib Lochaii .Scholarship Fun d 
will continue to be applied to its present uses.” 

The London Missionary Society made an offer for the College, but 
their terms could not be liberal like the Maharanee'ti, and the (Govern 
ment following the Education Commission’s recommendation, pie 
fers a native body to a Missionary Society for management of the 
College. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders,^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particuldrly as it ensures ockHowledgment through the Department, No other receipt will be' 
giVen^ amy other being unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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The Editor of Volks /.eitung sued Prince BISMARCK for libel in that 
the Prince attacked the newspaper in the Reichstag. The Court, how* 
ever, held that no civil suit lies, Biij^liARCK being a German General. 
The editor must try the military tribunal.* But he has preferred an 
appeal. 

Sheik Mehr At,T, convicted, in the Hoshiarporc Riot case, of rioting 
and abetment of murder and condemned to capital punishment and 
confiscation of property, h^^ been accpiilted by the Lahore Chief 
Court, Judge Sir Meredytt Peowden finding (Justice PoWELL 
concurring) the evidence for the prosecution utterly untrustworthy. I 

Thc-se untraini^d Civilians who preside in the District Courts, have 1 
no notion of what constitutes evidence. There is no hope of justice 
in the country, unless experienced lawye/s and educated “ Baboos,” 

whether Bengali or Panjabi, Maharatta or Madrasi, arc substituted. 

« 

* * 

A Bench of Honorary Magistrates" -an attorney of the High Court pre- 
sidi»g — have, on the prosecution of an attorney of the same Court, sen- 
tenced one Mahomed lURAIlIM for theft of a pocket edition of the 
Evidcnco*Act from the Court of Mr. Justice Prinsep, High Court, ^to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment, “ inasmuch as he had stolen the book 
from the precincts of the High Court, he having some pretension to 
education.” < 

What wou 4 d the Magisttale fiavc said to tins learned University men 
who have been convicted of the same offence and in respect of the 
same article The b.irrister, who, some years back after long waiting 
for a biief, stole a hook to gel a meal, he would, of course, have com- 
inilled to the sessions with a strung recommendaliun to have him 
hanged, drawn aiul ciuartcred. 

* • 

Macaut.ifke Browne has ended disastrously to the Plaintiff 
Judge. The Statesman publishes a telegram that 

“The Chief Court gave judgment in the case of MacaulifTe 7/r. 
Browne. Mr. MacaulifTe has been convicted of giving false evidence 
and all the charges brought against him by Mr, Browne have been 
proved. Mr. MacaulifTe is divisional judge of Sealkote.” 

The Civil and Military Gazette thus reports the judgment : — 

“ ludgmciU has been deli voted in the ‘ .Sialkol case ; ’ and in another 
cfllmnn we give a summary of Mr. Justice Burney’s derision, which 
dtrals if'ith the (lisputed ((ueslions of fact with great clearness atid force. 
From this it apjie.irs that Mr. Browne’s case is considered to have been 
proved : and in conse(.|uenre, that the evidence of Mr. MacaulifTe and 
his witnesses, where it conflicted with that of the defence, has been 
disbelieved. This e\ idemf, it must he remembered, was tendered on 
oath ; and It is oh\ ious tjiat when a judge has been practically con- 
victed of givilig and (aiising to be given, false evidence on oath, some 
serious steps imisi he t.aken to vindicate the fair name of the Service to 
which he belongs. 'I'lie I’unj.ali Civil Set vice has hitherto been happily 
free from ‘ s( indMs ’ We ha\'e had no ‘ Cambay c.ise’ or *Siilli\.'in 
(asc.’ Now, thanks to Mi, Macaulilfe, the clean record of the pKoime 
has a blot A\ hii h will long lie i ('inemljcred. 'Phis is the s.alient point 
('f llie decision wmk li has been gi\en. When wc ha\e the full text of 
the judginciu b< fnie iis, we shall lie able to deal with the whole case 
at the length wliuh its impoitance deserves. Meanwhile it suffices to 
say that, upon the evidence, no other judgment eoiild, in our ofiinion, 
have possibly been aiiived ;it by any imjiaitial ciilic. Mr. Pirowoie 
does not cinne off a 1 t('ge!hei w itliont blame. Undci great provoiation 
he behaved with lii^^especl to the court before wliicli he was engaged 
in a suit, and has fleen warned ag.iinst a repetition of tlie offence. But 
this is as nothing to the offence of which Mr. M.icauliffe has piac tically 
been convicted.” 

ff 

# 

* ^ 

The costly easement suit of the Dellii and London P.ank 7^r. Hem 
Lall Dutt, which occupied the Court of Mr. Justice Trevelyan 
some time, has been disposed of iti favour of the defendant. 'Phe 
Idaintiff Bank^ued to restrain the B.iboo from buihling on land imme- 
diately to the south of its Premises in Council House Street so as to 
• diminish or obstruct the light ami air, ami valued the* damages at 
Ks. 50,000. 'I’l c Bank contended that both the premises originally be- 
longed to the same vendor and that the panics having purchased of on*! 
and the s.ame person in 1836, the properties ought now to enjoy the same 
easements us then. 'There was an ad interim injunction^ against the 
defendant not to further proceed with the new building, but it was dis- 
solved on Uis undertaking to pulh down the obstructions if the case 
went against l^m. ^ • 

The issues were \ • 

“(1) Are the plaintiffs entitled as against the defendant to the ac- 
cess and use of li;||it to their premises free from obstruction in the s.ame 
manner as the same was enjoyed at the date of the conveyance of 
March 1836.^ 

(2) If SO, how was it then had and enjoyed ? 


(3) Are the plaintiffs entitled as against the defendant to the access 
I and use of air to their premises free from obstruction in the same 

manner as the same was enjoyed at the date of the conveyance of 
March, 1836.'’ 

(4) If so, how was it then had and enjoyed. 

(5) What access of light, if any, have the plaintiffs acquired to their 
premises by possession of pre.scription ? 

(6) What access of air, if any, have the plaintiffs acquired to their 
premises by possession or prescription ? 

(7) Has there been any actionable infringement of plaintiffs’ rights? 

(8) If so, to what remedy is the plaintiff etuiiled ?" 

(9) What damage has been caused to defendant in cqnsequencc of 
the ad-interim injunction ? ” 

The finding oh the issues by Mr. justice Trevel^N is : — 

“On the 1st and 2nd issues I find that the plaintiffs are entitled to 
so much of the use and access of light over tht defendant’s premises 
as is reasonably necessary for the comfortable habitation of their pre» 
inises. On the 3rd and 4th issues I find that the plaintift\ are entitled 
to so much of the use and access of air over the defendant's prennises 
as m.ay he necessary to prevent those premises being remlt?red unfit for 
habitation or business. On the 5lh issue I find that the plaiiitifG have 
acquired by prescription the access of the amount of light mentioned 
in my answer to the 1st and 2nd issues. On the 6th issue I liiid that 
the plaintiffs have acquired by prescription the access of the amount of 
air mentioned in my answer to the 3rd and 4th issues. On the 7th 
issue I find that there has been no actionable infringement of the 
plaintiffs’ right, and accordingly I find in answer to tlie 8th issue that 
the plaintiffs are entitled to no remedy. The 9th issue will be referred 
to the Registrar. Tha-<|uit must be*fhsmissed with costs.” 

The judgment will wTappealed against, of course. The Bank having 
gone so far must go to the bitter end. It was at no small pains to 
I enlighten the court. Not content with the usual plans, it ordered 
elaborate models of the several bouses and the neighbout hood con- 
cerned. All Love’s — or at least the Bank’s Labour Lost, unless the 
superior bench may iTe made to understand the cruelty of deprivation 
of the southern breeze in this climate, after a prescriptive enjaj'incnt 
of half a ccntLiryr The Bank tan otily try. 

* 

« * 

We take the following from'the Parliamentary proceedings 
“Stronc Drink in India. 

Mr. S. Smith, on the 22nd, ult., asked the Under- Secretary for India 
whether his attention had Ijcen called to the strong opposition of the 
native population of the district of Oolooberia, in Bengal, to the in- 
troduction of the oul-siill system for the manuf.icturc and sale of strong 
drink ; and whether he would call the attention* of the (Government of 
India to the matter. 

Sir J. CGorst: A correspondent of a weekly native newspaper in Bengal, 
having a cnculation of 700, stated last February that he had leartu that 
the people of Oolooberia were about to petition against an alleged 
intention of tlie authorities to establish ten out-.stills there. I do not 
think It needful to bring so vague a statement to the notice of ilie Go- 
veininent of India, especially as the Bengal Excise Commission only 
three yeais ago reported that the central, as opposed to the oul-slill, 
(lisiilh'iy system should be maintained in (Juloobeiia. 

Burmaii. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Bradlaiigh, on Apiii 26, Sir J. 
Gnisi said ; The repoils fiom Burinah which liavc been rci.^ .u 1 Ijv the 
.Sct'ieraiy of Stale aie not nnsaiisfaciory. Allacks on imve 

t.ikeii pl.ice in some pails of the country. We have news of.:.., i.iiion 
having been buiiit and one telegraph wire having been eiu, hm not of 
any policemen having been killed in any rt^'cnt attack. Lin ; iii.iw was 
ati.ieked on M.ueh it by 300 dacoils, who were'beaien off wiili lu-avy 
loss to ilicinseives and none to tlv^ defcn^lcrs of tlie post. In older to 
p.icify the eoiinii y, it has been necessary to break up the bands of 
d.icoits, .and in this opcaalion many petty actions have neces'.inly taken 
place. No infiMin.alion has reached the Secretary of State th.it the 
popnlation of Mandalay has tefused to pay the house and land or any 
other i.i\. 

Ml. Bia<llau;»h asked whether the hoii. gentleman could give the 
House any inltiTination as to the news telcgiaphcd to the new qjapers 
about liifi m. ill yesterday and today. 

Sir J. (jorst s.iid he had not seen the new.spapers in question, and h t 
was not al)le to give any informatimi on the sn^'^jecl. 

.Mr. Shell asked whether police officers in Buiinah, some of whom had 
seen active service and had acquired the Burmese language, had been 
l•upcrseded by men from India of shorter service and lower %rade ; 
whether the Inspector-General of Police, Lower Burmali, had repiesent- 
ed to the Government the injustice that had been done to hi^ junior 
officeis ; and wheih(*r the (Government of India would take into consi- 
deration the grievances complained of. 

SirJ. (Gorst: 'Phe Secretary of State has no information whatever 
on the buliject referred to. As a matter of course, any grievances com- 
plained of will be duly coiisideiCd by the proper authorities in India. 
Infant Marriages in India. 

Mr. J. G. T.alhot, on April 28, asked whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government h.id been called to a recent case in India reftr- 
red to in a letter signed “F. M. M,.” in the Times of the 21st of April ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s (xovernment were prepared to take such 
measure as would prevent for the future the enforcement of infant con- * 
tracts of marriage by English law framed for entirely different condi- 
tions of society. 

Sir J. (.Gorst : I must refer to an answer which I gave to a question on 
this subject on March 18. I then stated that, as the case might be the 
subject of appeal, the consideration of the expediency of legislation 
would, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, be premature. The 
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case is now, I believe, under appeal, and while the legal proceedings 
arc still pending, the Secretary of State adheres to the opinion already 

expressed. 

Indian Civil Servants. 

Mr. Buchanan asked whether the Under-Secretary of State for India 
had any information that Mr. C. G. Master, Member of the Council of 
Madras, was, in 1885, and for several years preceding, proprietor of a 
tea and cinchona estate at Ootacamund, which was worked by him for 
commercial purposes in violation of the Civil Service convenant, and 
whether others were shareholders in the North Travancore Land Plant- 
ing and Agricultural Society (Limited.) 

Sir J. Gorst : The information in the possession of the Secretary of 
State is that the land in question consisted of 50 acres appurtenant to 
Mr. Master’s dwelling, partly planted with tea and cinchona trees ; 
that it was not worked for commerci.al purposes, but that in 1885 a 
sale of cinchona seedlings was made to Mr. Master’s son, which was 
censured by the Govern^ient of India as a trading transaction. The 
government of India issued orders in 1885 positively forbidding the 
cultivation by Government officials for purposes of profit of tea and 
cinchona on lands connected with their dwellings. I do not know 
whether Mr. Master is still the owner of the land in (juestiou. It is 
not contrary to the rules for a Civilian to be a shareholder in such a 
company as that named, provided he takes no part in the management. 
The matters referred to have already been fully inquired into tnd dealt 
with by the Government of India and the Secretary of State.” 

•It' 

* # 

A WOMAN in not uneasy circumstances has been sent to prison for seven 
long years by the Paris Assize Court,*for starving^ljcr little daughter to 
death, for the mother was not disposed to spend HA' money. 

French is proscribed in Alsace-Lorraine. The Nun teachers in pri- 
mary schools arc not allowed to complete their own instruction at 
Nancy convents. It is thought desircable that the teachers should not 
know French, lest it interfere with the Germanising process in the 
ceded •Provinces. 

t 

• • 

* • 

After an enquiry of 3 months, during which the accused was lodged in 
jail, the Chief Magistrate has sentenced Bhqi.anath, on charges of (i) 
cheating by personation, Section 419 I. J’. C., (2) cheating, section 420, 
personating a public servant. Section 170, and criminal breach of trust 
(.Section 406) in respect of Rs. 2-10-6, being the municipal license fee paid 
by Sheik SOLYMAN, a petty trader, to 18 months’ labor. Bholana th was 
an informer under a License Inspector and realized the sum from SOLY- 
man representing himself a license Sircar. SOT.YMAN was also called 
upon to answer a charge of neglect of payment of license tax under the 
Municipal Act, and it was while he was complaining to one Magistrate 
of the injustice done him by the municipal summons, another Magis- 
trate at the instance of the Inspector passed orders against SOLYMAN. 
Bholanath was arrested the same day in Court and produced be- 
fore the Chief Magistrate. The case illustrates the loose administra- 
tion in the License Department — to which it has drifted in a long 
coLiise of nominal .supervision. It had been a p^odel deparlnient 
after its rcotganizaiion by Mr. Beverley. A new officer has now been 
appointed at its head and there is a Conunittee sitting. We hope the 
Committee will soon come ft) a decision, if only to allow the young 
License Officer to realise the expectations of his friends and the 
officiating Chairman, and recover the reputation of the License Office. 

* 

* # 

The Prabhus of Bombay have started a charitable fund to provide 
for the widows and orphans and other hopeless members of the com- 
munity. Pursuant to a circular under the hand of Hurish Cjiandra 
Vii'hoha, Sha\irao Amiiernath and four others, a meeting of the 
Prabhns was held on .Siujiday (May J 5) afternoon at Zafer Bagli, near 
Ramwadi. In the absence from illness of Sirdar ViNAYKKRAO 
Vasudi^, Rao Hahadoor Nana Moroji took the chair. Shamrao,^ 
Ambernath Kirtikar gave a history of the movement, and then 
another Kirtikar (Rao Hahadoor Vasudev Jagannath) moved 
the first Resolution for the formajtion of the Fund in a graceful 
well delivered speech. He was seconded by a third Kirtikar (the 
well known doctor K. R. K. who has^ exploded the pious game of 
Rukniharan.) Mr. Pandurang Balbhadra proposed a commitlc 
to draw up a scheme for management and was seconded by yet another 
Kirtikar (Mr. Atmaram JaggannathI The speech of the afternoon 
was Mr. Ganpat Sadasiva Rao’s who in most eloquent terms proposed 
*the thanks of the meeting to the six Prabhus who had started the 
movement. Of course this suggestion was enthusiastically adopted. 
Then followed thanks to the chair. The whole closed with the 
recital of some Marathi songs composed at particular request by 
iiurgeon Kirtikar. These .were of the nature of the ** national songs” 


which have become such a feature of our entertainments in Bengal. 
The Prabhus have begun well. Already some Rs. 35,000 have been 
promised. But we must frankly toll them that however good for a be- 
ginning, much more is needed if there is to be a permanent provision 
for their destitute. There are only five subscribers of Rs. 1,000 or 
upwards. The highest subscribers are Sirdar Vii^ayak Vasudev and 
ViNAYAK Ramchandra Lukshman, who each give Rs. 1,500. Mr. 
Anandrao Vinayak, Surgeon Kirtikar and Mr. V. J. Kirtikar 
subscribe each Rs. 1,000. There are two qther subscribers of the latter 
ilk, Messrs. Balkrishn.a Vasudev and Atmarang Jagannath, the 
former for Rs. 500 and the latter for Rs. 250. The Kirtikars in fiict 
mustered strong on the occasion and behaved handsomjly. 


(Kbittrriiil ^Xotes. 


T he weather was in the beginning of the season milder than usual. 

But towards the end of last week it became oppressively sullry*and 
even hot, the quicksilver rising to 100 in the shade. 'I’he rooms at night 
became ovens which the waving punkah could scarcely m.ike fit for 
human habitation. For our part, we passed the nights in the open 
terrace. On Saturday, in search of a really cool breeze, we repaired 
to the middle of the Hooghly Bridge. Thus it went on, till the night 
of Tuesday last, when therp was a show* of clouds in cailicsi. From 
» early next inoining, there was high wind with an occasional thin 
drizzle, sometimes very thin, in the afternoon of Wednesday. The 
wind continued unabated and on Phursday it was evident we were 
on the skirts of a cyclone .ind there was more rain. The rain 
subsided the next day but the wind continued, till a laic hour in the 
evening of ye.sterday. 

The temperature has, of course, sensibly cooled. This is an agree 
able introduction to the regular monsoon, which will take at least 
a week if not two weeks, in reaching us. Till then wc may have 
another shoit and sharp purgatorial experience. Sufficient for the 
day is the ^ood thereof. 


In Upper India matters are worse. The fiery breeze called Loo is a 
positive torture, and the suffocating dust-storms with their fine sanJs 
shot into the eyes and eais and noses and mouth, madden the* most 
heavenly tempers. There the custom is from time immemorial for 
the people to sleep out of doors. The better classes are out all 
I night on their flat roofs— the poor sleep on ^ihe public roads. Con- 
ceive therefore the folly and tyranny of the Magisftate in the 

N. W. Provinces who has lately prohibited this use of public 
thoroughfares ! • 

We purposely abstained from specially noticing the recent “Bengali 
promotion in the Civil Service of this province, liciigalis having been 
*by law admitted into the Service, they must in clue course obtain the 
preferments to which they are cnliilcd, provided they arc fit for them, 
’riicbc our cuunli ymen in question have got, and nolhing more. And 
all honour to the Governor who has done tlic act ju.snce. All the 

more that his predecessor had not only kept our people out, but 

ajso such of his people as, like Mr. CoTfoN, showed any love for the 
poor Indians. But it is undesirable to make any fuss about the 
tardy recognition of rights. The way in which some of our 
native friends are disposed to talk on the subject, can only em- 
barrass Government and will be no kindness to the officers themselves 
q'he Government is in need of all tlic assistance the i;ress can give 
and the native press can do yeoman’s service by a manly moderation. 
The temper ofethe European public in India is just now ominously. , 
sullen. Before leaving office, Sir Rivers Thompson gave mortal 
ofTence to our European fellow-subjects by his desperate attempt to in- 
gratiate native opinion in the Rungpore Defer Case. His successor’s 
of quiet firm justice has not tended to improve their temper. 
Any demonstrative jubilation or indiscreet comments might precipitate 
another conflict of races, the end whejeof no man can foresee. 

luckily, there is no qucsiion of race in the late appointments. If a 
whole district l^s been consigned to the chief civil and chief criminal 
jurisdiction of native officers, Faridpore was just one of the countries 
in which such a thing might be most safely done. Messrs. B. L. Gup- 
ta and B. De are both able and tried officers, and would do well 
anywhere. 
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Mr. K. G. Gupta is also a highly meritorious officer, popular both 
among natives and Europeans. We believe his British colleagues Hi 
the Service are all pleased to see his^ •merit recognised. 


How Mr. Gupta acquitted himself of his difficult charge in Jessore, 
may be seen from a ffett^r we have received from that District. Our 
Correspondent writes : — 

“ On Tuesday before last Jessore witnessed a scene the like of which 
had never occurred within Qur memory. It was the last day of Mr. 
Gupta as head of the District, and the whole place was full of expressions 
and signs of genuine regret at the loss of so good an official. 
Mr. K. G. (iUPTA’s short stay at Jessore as the Disttict Magis- 
tratc has proved beneficial to the entire community of the Dis- 
trict. He was liked alike by natives and Europeans, He has 
proved that he possesses not only a sound head but a good 
heart too. The Jessore public, consisting of people of different 
callings, to shew their gratitude towards him mustered strong at the 
Railway platform on the i8th instant at 10-30 a.m. The station house 
was tastefully decorated with flowers and evergreens. Mr. Gujta 
with his family arrived at the Railway station and was there received 
by the Rajah of Naldanga, the Zemindar of Ramnagore and l’>agchar, 
alnfost all the higher grade pleaders and many of the lower grade 
pleaders and mooktears. There were present, besides, a good number 
of spectators belonging to other classes of society. Every man pre- 
sent felt that in Mr. Gupta he was losing a binccre wellwishei* of 
jessore and gave vent to *his feelings. The ceremony of bidding fare- 
well, though not grand, was imposing. At 1 1 A. M., the train moved off 
amidst loud cheers.” » 


.The Cambay Scandal has got into the British Press. The several, 
journals have an opportunity of showing their knowledge of the East. 
The World represents the politicals as a race of poor persecuted 
British officials, without power or influence, and absolutely at the mercy 
of the chiefs to whom they are accredited and of the natives at court. 
And it quotes Macauc.ay’s rhetorical character of the Bengalee of 
half a centurj^ago to discredit the testimony of the Mahrattas and 
Gujratis and others of to-day. This writer evidently believes with the 
innocent majority of his people that all India is in the same place — 
that Calcutta and Cambay, Peshawar and Patna, Madras and Murree 
are all neighbouring towns, if not different quarters of the same city. 
He, indeed, goes farther, apparently thinking all Indian history to be 
contemporaneous. Social evolution, in his philosophy, is confined to 
iiuropeans. « 

Thq Indian Sprctalor we see, a calm and able communicated 
leaderette on the subject. 


The private transactions of Mr. Bkamk.s with his cicditors have 
been taken j,ip by the Vhole press. Not only the native part of it, 
but some of the great Anglo-Indian organs have spoken in no un- 
certain sound. ,The Pioneer justly remarks that the case demands 
more than an unauthorised statement that Mr, Bi'AMES has satis- 
factorily explained the mattcTs to Government. Our Allahabad 
contemporary draws a just analogy between the case and that of 
Mr. Parnell with reference to the accusation of the limes. It is 

• 

refreshing to have such an opinion from the leading journal. But 
in justice to it, we are bound to remember that the lioneer it was 
thru distinguished it-self most in the work of routing the nest of 
unfaithful servants of the public in the Madras Civil Service, The 
Viceroy may have something to say to the Bkamk.s scandal. He 
would be wise in coming out betimes, before a qucslion is asked in 
either House. Mr. Bf.amks persisting to sit at the hearing of the 
Burdwan adoption case at the Board of Revenue has aggravated 
the prejudice against him 


We received *00 late for insertion in our last, the following telegram 
from a Mahomedan of Cuttack 

“ Numerous scandals in Orissa of Civilian Nawab Mr. Beamfs will 
soon be published for distribution in pamphlets. Babu Dinonatu 
BANE feJEE, Honorary Se/:retary Orissa People’s Association, rcque.sts 
ail the Hindu and Mahomedan Associatiorw in India to celebrate the 
death day of the great pious emperor Akrak to make our ^ldian loyalty 
living. The Government is said to have been unaware of the attachment 
of the estale in Poore temple case* though the Rani has been insulted to 
the extreme. • A representation must be made by the puMic to get tSose 
who are at fault punished.” * 

The Derby Sweep which as formerly managed at Peshawar came 
to a discreditable end, has now been taken up by the Bengal Club, 


to the relief of all who in this dreary climate wish to share in a 
little excitement in the way of trial of chance, under an assurance 
that it is a fair trial. As public lotteries are against the law, there 
is no advertisement, but the thing is well-known in society,” and 
although ostensibly confined to the members of the club, practically 
almost any body can get a ticket for Ks. 10 if he is minded to do 
so. The drawing for this year’s race took place ou Saturday. A 
native serving in an office in the precincts of the. High Court drew 
Baron, the favorite horse. That itself was a prize, as the ticket could 
at any time within two or three days have been sold for Rs. 20,000 
to Rs. 25,000. • If the horse won, the holder of tlje ticket would have 
been sure of a fortune of near a lac of Rupees. The Baboo would 
have been well-advised to have disposed of flis ticket for what he 
could get without standing the chance of the race. For now we find 
that, after all, as in so many cases in life, it is the dark horse that 
has won the day. Baron came out second, Merry Hampton being 
first. Manley was third. 

The Bengal Times^ noticing an article of the Muslim Herald on pla- 
giarism full of righteous sentiments, points out that the practice of the 
tiny champion of Islam in the South does not square with its precept, 
inasmuch as the Herald had transferred to its columns without ac- 
knowlcdment one of the Bengal Times' paragraphs. The Dacca 
journal itself is not above the same offence. Perhaps its offence is the 
more rank inasmuch as it does not scruple to “convey” from that part 
of the press for which it affects supreme contempt— the native-edited 
papers as in its choice language it always delights to call them. 


About the mid^Jle of last year, Professor SHELTON of the StatA Agri- 
cultural College of Kansas, on the Strength of certain experiments, re- 
commended warm water for milch cows’ drink as a certain incrcaser of 
milk by 8;^ per cent. A New Jersey goala^ owner of a herd of 25 milch 
cows, systematically pursued the same experiment in last winter 
and found it to answer admirably. And no wonder. The poor crea- 
tures relished the warm drink and imbibed it in right earnest and in 
proper quantities. The American farmer set up a four horse power 
steam boiler in his dairy to heat the water. He turned the steam 
on just to take the chill off the water, when the cows had no longer 
their former repugnance to drink in winter. The result of this warm- 
ing their water was remarkable. It increased the yield of milk by 
twenty quarts a day. 

It is said that this treatment not only increases the lactic secretion 
but improves the breed all round, promoting the general health, de- 
veloping Bie muscular system and augmenting weight. Be that as it 
may, taking it only on its influence on the lactic capacity, this is 
doubtless an important practical discovery in cattle-keeping--one 
directly beneficial to mankind. Whether it will produce the same 
results in the East, remains to be seen. Perhaps not. Here, there is 
no rcpugn.'incc to drink, as a rule. It may be different in severe winter, 
particularly in exposed situation^ wherp the experiment may be dis- 
tinctly beneficial. We hope some of our readers will remember to 
try It, and if possible let us know the result. It is out of the question 
just now. With the thermometer above a hundred Farenheit, in the 
cow sheds, it will be a positive torture to heat the water for the cows’ 
drink. The wAter is warm enough without artificial heat. 


The Suburban Municipal Compiissioners^are enjoying their late 
triumph against their Chairman— shall we say, much as many of the 
Negroes enjoyed their first consciousness of the end of slave ^status f 
Such at least is about the impression made on us by a contemporary’s 
account of a demonstration that took place at Bhowanipore. It ap- 
pears that on Sunday Babu Ashutosh Blswas, one of the leading 
spirits of the Municipality Militant, and who spoke their luckless Chief 
to distraction, commemorated their triumph of Self-Government by a 
monster eating mujlis: We hope it was not like one of his friend 
SuRENDRA Nath Bankrjee’s monster meetings of ra/yels mconsolMG 
(or the absence of Parliamentary government in India. The whole 
thing was of the suburbs strictly suburban, and managed in a way of 
its own not urban. There had been no intimation to the public, and* 
of course no reporters of the morning papers attended. Only the 
Kayastha portion of the native press seems to have been invited. 
Never mind. It is only necessary to know that the public are not 
being hoaxed or otherwise deceived. On that point, the testimony of 
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the Amrita Bazar is sufficient. Our brother calls it “ a grand dinner 
party,” and so far as numbers go, it was monstrous grand, to be sure. 
He gives fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred as the number of thc^ 
assembled guests. As the Amriia Bazar is a famous Vaishnava, and 
fx-necessitate a teetotaller, there is no excuse for discounting his 
figures as influenced by postprandial enthusiasm. The only particular 
given about the personnel of the party is that “ a very large number 
of the le.iding men in Bhowanipore and Calcutta were invited ” and, 
it may be taken for granted, attended. Nothing in these days without 
“ leading men ” in the Lower Provinces or “ Reises ” in the Upper ! But 
our friend Mr. Bisw.^s succeeded in Sagging the whole tribe, as indeed 
it was necessary for him to do in order to bring the party up to its 
fiijl complement of 1,500 or 1,700. Here, we suspect, were concentrated 
his best energies. It w.as no joke. You may easier gather all the 
Talents together than all the leaders, specially of a community so 
divided and, indeed, without a leader. His definition seems to be^a 
strict one, eliminating many who were included in the lists of other 
houses like those of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Commander in-Chief 
and the Viceroy. Nevertheless, he amassed a large mass of “ leading ” if 
not of “ light.” For the rest, the Amrita Bazar ( which, by the way 
usually deals not in Amrita but rather in bitters often wholesome— in 
the end) stops short in its description^it the numerical statement, leaving 
each of its readers to supply the rest for himself as best he may. How 
the guests were accommodated we arc not told, whether the invited host 
were all compressed in this lovely May weather under the inviting 
host’s hospitable roof, or whether they were separately billettcd on the 
neighbours, in which case there was feasting if not rejoicing in 
every respectable house in that quarter. Nor wlfbther it was all a re- 
gular H indu served in banana or sal leaves, or a dinner in the 
European style to which Young Bengal isfjartial. * 

We suspect this Self-Government Jubilee banquet was a mixed yarn 
—partly the one and partly the other. And for very good reasons. 
ASHU Baboo would scarcely expect all his leading men to squat on 
the damp floor and, with perspiration streaming from every 
pore, consume heaps of indiflercnlly fried butler-leavened Indian 
bread. It would be preposterous to pIace«beforc the Mysore Princes 
of the neighbourhood plantain leaves for dinner as if they were cattle. 
At the same time, nothing— not even the opportunity of dishing 
with due deference a dozen Civilian chairmen — would induce his muni- 
cipal male, Ur. Gurudas BankkJRA, to eat forbidden fruit— food 
tabooed by the Hindu ceremonial ordinances. There is yet another 
consitleration. A European dinner for 1,500 to 1,700 heads is lather a 
serious entertainment in every sense. It lakes one’s breath away to 
think what the Clrcat Eastern Hotel would charge for it. We do not 
name any others of the public caterers advisedly. The Great Eastern 
is the only testaurant in Calcutta that can supply such an order or de- 
cently manage such a colossal banquet. Even a mixed dinner, partly 
in the old Hindu, partly in the European, and partly perhaps in the 
Mahomedan style, must be* a costly aftair. (ireat as is the ILaboo’s 
success at file Alipore criminal bar, Baboo AsHUTOSil is only a pleader 
and his time was for many ytars oefeupied by, and is btill in some 
measure engaged in, literary and public activity. He has given an 
unmistakable proof of bis interest in Local .Self-Ciovcrnment, as be- 
fitted one of the principal speakers at the earliest meetings on the 
announcement of Lord RiI’ON’s Resolution, held at^ Baranagar and 
Bhowanipore. 


Now uiai ... the Suburban Corporation have not only 

exhibited their force of argument and their weight of numbers but 
have had the celebration of their triumph, wc do earnestly hope they 
are now in a mood to be generous* They should lay their pen aside 
and give holiday to their tongues. They should of course avoid any 
unseemly exhibitions. They may stuff themselves, even in this grilling 
weather, with any quantity of poorees or pilau^ or even chops and cut- 
lets, but they need not eat as if they were maunching the head of Mr. 
Forbes or Mr. Swinhoe or Mr. Owen, if only for the good of their 
digestion and their future health. Why, there are goats and lambs to 
any number to be had at the neighbouring shrine of Kalighat ! Euro- 
peans are not particularly toothsome, are they ? One swallow does not 
make a summer, and a single action does not always end a war or 
even a campaign. Besides, municipal administration is a practical 
business, andjliat can be done well only by harmony of all the powers. 


Though men must be prepared to fight when necessary, 
there is nothing like peace. And we ,nced not remind such 
scholars as Dr. Banerjea, Mr. Biswas, and others on the Board, of 

the Poet’s dictum about the victoi^cs of Peace. Let them now all 

• • 

strive for these. 

After all, their Chairm.an only committed an <yfror of judgment, for 
which we are sure he is now sorry. His kindness to the contractors is 
an amiable virtue. His desire to protect them was natural and no 
weakness ; it would have been difficult for them to do justice to their 
engagements under the ill will of the Commissioners whom they ap- 
pear to have offended under a past regime. Mr. Forbes was unfor- 
tunate in his offici.al advisers, perhaps. But our countrymen are defi- 
cient in imagination to see these matters of sanitation ffrom llie Kuio- 
pean point of view. lie that as it may have been, we hope nothing 
more will be done to embitter *the contioversy. Let there be Peace 1 


.Since our opening note on the weather was written, and indeed printed, 
news has come or a storm in the Bay of licngal simultaneous with 
thc/oul ami windy weather in and about town. Most of Ahe light 
vessels stationed at the entrance to the ch.Mincls at the mouth of the 
Hoogly were displaced or adrift or missing. The Ncpaul which 
ariived -sale at Saiigor yesiercXiy morning picked up the lascars of 
the steam tug AVZ/vVi'cr ; ship supposed to have foundered.” The 
•gale which was felt severely at Chamlbally overlook that place at 
1 1 in the forenoon of Thursday. Though houses were blown down 
and some 20 boats lost, happily no loss of life is yet reported. But 
It IS too eatly to lay that flattering unction to the soul. There 
are indeed grounds enough for grave anxiety, if the rumour in town 
about the Sir John Laivrencc prove correct. It is said that that vessel, 
belonging to Messrs. Macneii.L & Co., although shft left Calcutta 
for Chandbally on the morning of the 26 ih, has not reached that port, 
and in fact no news of her has yet been received. She is supposed to 
have been lost. 'I’hat will be a great pecuniary loss to some body - 
but it will be remembered that the Sir John Lawrence is a pas.senger 
vessel, and there were on this trip as many as 750 human beings 
on board. I he loss of i»uch a vessel under such ciicumstances at sea 
would be a fngliiful ( alamity. Another great loss is that of the Godrmi^ 
a ship of 2000 tons ( 19W tons register) Captain W. RctfiER'l’S, 
which cleared poll with a full targo bound for Liverpool, Agents-- 
Turner, Morrison, Co. Messrs. M.\cneill & Co.’s Curlew and 
B.'ibuo R.VMKlbsEN’s Tyrone were saved by not leaving the Hoogly; they 
reached safely Chandbally last night. The BusAir in her ^Dassage from 
Chandbally had to put bark to port. Anxiety is felt about three other 
large ships, the Windsor Pa) Glenlui, and another, which were at 
sea. Most of these and others, lost or missing, are good large newly 
built vessels, and one may well imagine the distress of the qisurance 
offices in their behalf. The owneis will not be sony to lose them, 
specially in the present state of the fi eight market. Yesterday, the 
Government steamer Resolute was despatched in search of the light 
sliips and to afford assistance, ami this morning the steamer Madras., 
chartered for the purpose by Goveinment, has^lefi with the ^ame 
object. 

The sloim appears to leave been very severe, not only from the above 
indications, but also from the report of the C.iplain of the Ifunsdon 
which came yesieiday, who says iliai in his many y "iars in it he had 
never known the sea so rough, the foam blowing about so thick that 
nothing could be perceived ahead. We hope there is here the usual 
exaggeration of the old Tar wljo has just come victorious out of his 
struggle with his uiitrustwoithy element. It is the old story. We 
think we h;vve heard the same thing after every gale. We have the 
counterpait of the same thing on land. At the mess t.able— after dinner 
— almost every bloody engagement tends to become a Wateiloo, 
every tolerable pass fighting a ThermopyUc, while every retreat 
of some difficulty through a length of country is sure to be compared to 
the antique feat recorded in the classic pages of Xenorhon. 

• • 

The result of the Entrance Examination gives— First Division 915; 

second, 1,736 ; third 656, or a total of 3,307 passed students. 
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REIS & RA YYET. 

sYtErdayYmayYs, 1SS7. 

HYDERABAD. 

W E have Ieft'‘nejther time nor space for enlarging 
on Hyderabad affairs this week, but the event 
of the week in that connection is too important to be 
dismissed without ct passing notice. We refer, of 
course, to the attack on Major Maksiiall, the Niza- 
mat dry-nurse. At this distance, it is difficult to be 
sure of th(5 facts, but what passes for news from 
that state is not always even an approximation 
to the truth. In the present case, the source is 
obviously tainted. Indeed, the friends of the al- 
mighty British “ Minister Extraordinary ” could not 
but take good care of his reputation, as they habitual- 
Iy*do. We had therefore given out what we hear. 

At one of the treasuries the doors are always kept 
open, ‘although weH guarded by military. The object 
seems to be, to allow of the inside of the room being 
thoroughly observed by all parsers who care to cast 
a glance.that way. Such at least was the reason 
given. Such was the custom, ‘whatever its value.* 
Major Marshall took it into his head that it was not 
a good practice and he set to reform it in the sum- 
mary British way. He went to the spot and there 
and then told the sentry on duty in charge of the 
door to close it and lock it up and mountguard 
on the outside. The man, a Rohillah, would not 
obey. He asked for orders. The Major said that 
that was his order. The Rohillah was firm, saying 
he could only obey his own superior officer. He 
represented to Major Marshall that if he wished 
anything to be done, he should communicate it to the 
commandant of the treasury guard*and that then the 
Rohillah would receive his order in the proper chan- 
nel through his own superior which he must obey. 
He could not take order direct from Major Mar- 
shall, high as his position was. Thereupon the Major 
.seems to have lost his temper. He forgot himself so 
far as to fise abusive language to tlu; guard, which 
the soldier answered with a thrust of his bayonet. 
Luckily, at this moment Aksar jANii appearing on 
the scene, snatched the weapon out of the Ro- 
hillah’S clutch and shoved him off, not, however, be- 
fore a scratch had disfigured, temporarily we hope, 
the Major’s countenance. 

This, we are told, is the unvarnished tale. It has 
all the appearance of truth. What complexion may 
be given to the incident, or what manipulation may 
be exercised on the facts, by European diplomacy 
or Durbar intrigue, we do not know. 

Another piece of information that comes to us 
having a most important bearing on alfairs, is that 
the Nizam has given Mlhdi Ali Khan notice 
to quit. No written document, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, but a quiet but distinct hint that the 
stranger is not wanted. In fact, His HigJiness has 
frankly told Mf.mhoi Ali that he is higlily unpo- 
pular and must leave. He has already feathered 
his nest beyond his? wildest dream, has, by hook 
or by crook, made a princely fortune .and got 
a title of nobility, it was time enough for him to 
retire. ^Ic would be foolish to stay any longer. He 
is very far (forn a fool, — unless ambition rqakes hitn 
one. • 


» NEPAL. 

The Revolution in Nepal, after the example of its 
great predecessor in France, is like Saturn devouring 


its own children. The two boys — sons of old Dheer 
Shumshere Jung, the trusted brother of the late 
•Sir Jung Bahadoor and the mainstay of the adminis- 
tration after his death — who waded to power through 
the cowardly slaughter of their aged uncle, Sir Ra- 
NADiP Singh, after they had disposed of all whom 
they feared or chose to suspect, were naturally re- 
duced, for want of other or better pbjects, to suspect 
each other. Whether the younger General Khaoga 
Shumsheue Jung, who hold the office. of Commander- 
in-Chief, was or was not guilty of any overt act, 
he has been seized and consigAed, with all hjs 
party, to strict confinement in a frontier fort, 
on the charge of having attempted to shoot 
down his elder brother the Prime Minister and 
ruler de facto. His ostensible position has been 
given to Ran Shumshere Jung. We say “osten- 
sible position,” for the real command of the army 
we shrewdly suspect, remains with the Grand Vizier. 
There can never be a division of true power. In 
Nepal it is less likely thaA anywhere else. Just now it 
is out of the question. In a military state, without a 
public opinion, the army is the arbiter of affairs. 

If Kiiadga Shumshere had been the favorite of the 
army, of which he was the official head, his elder 
brother would probably have been sacrificed in the 
attempt to banish him. The Prime Minister is the 
true Comm^nder-in-Chief. 

But the cobra is sco*tchecI, not killed. The Khadga 
is not broken to pieces, but simply shelved, with all 
its keenness on it, for the present. It will bide its 
time, and reappear at a suitable opportunity. This 
the Minister knows. as well as anybody. Therein is 
an obvious source of. danger to the latter. Therein, 
indeed, we remark either a conscious weakness in his 
power, or an unconscious evidence of personal weak' 
ness. He knows better, and must feel more vividly 
than any one the grave risk of keeping alive the rival 
brother who has given mortal offence and whom he 
has given mortal offence. They are foes for ever to 
the bitter end. No reconciliation is possible in this 
life — that is, no genuine entente cordiale. There is 
no indulgence or mercy in Nepal — certainly no abso- 
lution, amnesty, or oblivion for political offenders. 
There is no golden mean, no juste niilien. All is 
direct if not above board — straight if not straight- 
forward : sharp as a razor— to thS point as the dagger 
or the bayonet — unbending as the rock — unrelenting 
as fate. It is all a toss up t&ere, a turning of the 
die. The history of administration is a record of 
massacres ; the devolution of power depends upon 
co^ips detat and successful tragedy. There is no 
tedious tide in the affairs of men in that Asiatic 
Switzerland. There is certainly no novicidte in pub- 
lic life — no patient waitingr~no stuping from office 
to office. All is swift and sudden.^ A chance death 
may upturn a dynasty — a false move has usually to 
be paid for with life — the lucky shot means power, 
without distinction of birth or age, without regard to 
claims. It is a country in^which children are general 
officers — in which a boy may be hoisted up, in the 
chance of a moment, to .sovereign office. But there 
is no room for hesitation — no time given, for delibera- 
tion. Half-measures are nowhere more palpably dan- 
gerous to the statesman in power. 

Knowing well these conditions of political life in his • 
country, as he must do, it passes us to understand 
how the real head of the Government of Nepal could 
leave his distrusted and disgraced brother and late 
colleague alive. Confinement in Nepal, specially for 
political offences, is a very different thing from the 
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same state in India or England. Indeed, it is a nidch 
more serious matter than even .in Russia at th^ pre- 
sent day. It is a slow but certain death — a killing 
by slow torture, we imagine. At any rate, wc sus- 
pect such to be the fate to which General KirADo 
Jung, as well as his fellow-victims, has been con- 
signed. We do not know whether the British Re- 
sidency is aware of the true situation of the prisoners, 
the treatment meted out to them and. the danger to 
health an<i life to which they are exposed. Perhaps, 
our represent^itive at Katmandoo gets in answer to 
his inquiry a diplomatic account which he transmits 
to the Foreign Office. He himself is little better 
than a prisoner, being confined to the Residency and 
its precincts, and unable to go about the country or 
enter the cities without permission or a Goorkha 
escort. He certainly has no opportunities of knowing 
what passes within the walls of Nepalese prisons or 
in frontier forts, in one of which Khadga Jung is* 
said to be immured. This is not as it should be. 
The days are gone by for the British Representative 
to be put under such restrictions at any Court in Asia. 
At this time, the British Power should not toleriite 
such an indignity. Much as we desire to see the inde- 
pendence of native states to be preserved in full inte- 
grity, much as we are disposed to humour native chiefs 
i/i their pretensions, even their harmless barbarous pre- 
tensions, there are limite to*?ill indulgences, there are 
extremes of conciliation which may be criminal. As 
British subjects, whose prosperity is bound up with 
British power and influence, as subjects glorying in 
the might and majesty of England, we are far from 
satisfied with the relations of our Government with 
this haughty little hill kingdom. We confess we feel 
a personal humiliation in the antediluvian status 
which our Representative in Nepal we cannot say 
enjoys, but rather feels with keen bitterness. It is a 
legacy of the past — a result of the humiliating history 
of our connection with that state — of, not to mince 
matters, our conflicts with Nepal at the beginning of 
the century. But the subsequent general history of| 
British India has changed the meaning of the chapter 
of British struggles with Nepal, and taken the sting 
out of bur old reverses in the hills. That history 
has caused an evolution which has completely altered 
the relative positions of the two countries. Since 
then, the greatest ruler of Nepal not only descended 
down the passes, but went all the way to the seat of 
British power in Europe, to conciliate it and was 
proud to receive honours at the hands of our Queen. 
In fact, British India is now the Empire and Nepal 
a petty if prosperous and, for its tvetent and re- 
sources,, powerful state. The present diplomatic 
etiquette with its harrassing and humiliating restric- 
tions on the B/itish ambassador in Nepal, has long 
since been obsolete. It calls loudly for reform. The 
present is more than even a suitable time for re-ad- 
justment of relations. So far as mere matters of 
form are concerned, the Viceroy has but to pass the 
word, and the thing is done ! 

The present subject affords a good opportunity, for 
diplomatic insinuation. At*any rate, the thing may 
be tried, without fear of complications or compromise 
of dignity. If ever we could interfere with the 
moral support of all India and the civilised world, we 
• can do so now under the best conditions, in behalf of 
the present victims of Goorkha barbarity and fra- 
ternal jealousy. Here is a great Nepalese Chief, a 
nephew of our invaluable ally Maharaja Jung Ba- 
hadoor, and a son of a valuable friend, Dheer Shum- 
SHERE Jung, not only thrown, with many of his party 


of greater or less degree, into durance vile in all con- 
conscience, but corisigned to the “damp vault's 
dayless gloom,” bn a distant out-of-the-way frontier, 
and subjected Heaven knows teywhat unheard of tor- 
tures — all on a mere suspicion of crime. For none of 
these great Nepalese were brought to trial or even, 
we suppose, confronted wifh their accusers. If it is 
not the Goorkha custom to try, let them not be tried. 
In fact, trial in such cases, even in civilised lands, 
generally means a farce. But surely ^the Government 
may banish the suspects out of Nepalese territory. 
They may be permitted to live in British India, like 
so many hundreds of Nepalese in misfortune or under 
political ban, under surveillance if need be, even in pri- 
son, if it should be so insisted upon. Surveillance or im- 
prisonment in such a case will be governed by civilised 
rules, under the check of public opinion. If the Durbar 
should insist on detaining them in Nepal, let them be 
detained in a proper place, fo which the Resident 
shall have access, so that their health may not suffer, 
nor their lives endangered. 

We raise this .voice from* a simple sense of duty 
towards fellowmen who cannot make themselves 
heard or in any way communicate with the world out 
side their dungeons dark and dreary. We have no 
personal interest in the subject at all. We never 
knew the victims or any of their friends, and write 
at no being's instance, with no body’s knowledge. 

Of course, if the man in power had taken the lives 
of his victims, there would have been an end of 
the matter, whatever detestation he might have 
merited. Wc are, indeed, truly surprised that he did 
not act up to the “ grand custom ” of his country. 
We do not believe this departure due to any tender- 
ness, from the effect of the slight smattering of Eng- 
lish that he has imbibed, or even to a fea? of the 
British Government, for he knows that the British 
and the world know the Nepalese custom. We 
are inclined to think that the ruling minister did not 
dare. A Goorkha is, if possible, worse* than an Af- 
ghan, he is not troubled by scruples or compunctious 
visitings of conscience. He will coolly embowel all 
his family for an object, and then sit down to dinner 
with all the better appetite. The minister would 
have gladly killed all these prisoners off, if he could, 
and from his point of view not without good reason. 
It is an act of prudence almost necessitated by the poli- 
tics of the country. So long as these men are alive, 
there is no peace for him, because •no safety. ’They 
will not spare him if they have a chance. They are 
bound to kill each other under such circumstances of 
mutual distrust. Hence the greater reason for 
anxiety for the prisoners in question. As the minister 
would have killed them, if he could do so, his letting 
them off on comparatively easy terms gives a clue 
to the political situation which is such a profound 
mystery to the outer world, including, we believe, our 
Government. Such sparing of blood is reckoned’a 
weakness in Nepal politics. It is usually a certain 
sign of weakness. Such, we suspect, is the pretsent 
I case. The minister’s abstinence from bloodshed 
reveals his position. It shows him to be not strong 
enough. It can scarcely be a sign of weakness of 
'character. A nervous hesitation to kill, ’*is not the 
Aational infirmity : it certainly docs nof run in the 
family. We believe the minister’s position is not 
firm. He is distrusted by the nqbles, and not 
believed in by the army. He thought he would not 
be supported in any attempt to take his brother’s life. 
He would probably have lost his own life if he ven- 
tured on the extremity. So he literally made a vir- 
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tue of necessity. So little is understood of Nepalese 
afiairs, so little trustworthy infor^Aation passes beyond 
the frontiers, that any substantial coritlusion that may 
be arrived at on the .subject must be an advantage to 
neighbours .so deeply interested in it as the Gov- 
ernment and people of India. We think we have in 
the above got, and given our readers, a true inkling. 
From that, it follows that affairs are far from settled 
in that unhappy country. It will be difficult lor the 
minister to maintain himself. We may expect soon 
to hear of a further development of the state drama— 
which is usually a tragedy in that state. 

We have been cogitating to the ‘above effect for 
.some time, and the greater part of this .article has 
been many weeks in type. Before we have finished 
it, conif.s the news that the new Commander-in-Chief 
General Ran Siiumsiiere, who two months ago had 
replaced General Kuadu Jung, is dead. The event 
is attributed to “ natural causes,” but assassination is 
among the “ natural causes” rife in Nepal. Young 
Goorkhas don’t die like young Indian Rajas. 

K • * 

Y SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COURT. 

Lmai. Self-Government at Baranagar has got into 
the criminal court — route to chancery. Our readers 
will remember that His High Mightine.ss (as our con- 
temporary of the Daily Nctos called him) of the Chair, 
unable any lodger to maintain an unequal war, dis- 
advantaged as he was latterly by the defection of his 
own allies and creatures, resigned. In the huff or 
hurry of the moment, or perhaps calculating that the 
enemy would not be appeased without his complete 
submission— his absolute effacement— in abdicating 
sovereignty in the corporation he committed munici- 
pal suicide. He resigned both the chair and the 
member’s seat. Accordingly there was an election for 
each. In the usual course of red tape and the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling the law’s requirements, some 
months elapsed before the elections came. By that 
time, feeling his troubles all miraculously ended ami 
much of the rage against him subsided with his retire- 
ment, the late chairman would seem to have medit.it- 
ed a sudden return from lilba. He again got himself 
nominated a candid.ate for election as a member in his 
own place. The alarmed corporators at this hasten- 
ed the election for the chair and. by way of anticipat- 
ing the Napoleonic de.scent, placed the floricultural 
Roy Bahadoor (»i» the throne. Then the other ejec- 
tion came. The former Chairman-candidate was 
•not present but his people were there. It was a stiff 
struggle. All the European forms having been im- 
ported, a good deal of Billingsgate was indulged in 
at the hustings against candidates. One gentleman, 
a municipal member, was specially severe upon the 
late chairman for his taste in hankering for a thing 
that he had himself vomitted out as it were. The 
presiding officer stopped this kind of remark. Next 
day, it would seem the contending parties held a 
parley over the unparliamentary expressions in the 
open street, and there was a hand to hand encounter 
even to the spilling of .some blood. At ^y rate, 
there was a complaint from both sides against each 
other. A police enquiry •was ordered, probably in' 
the hope thiit the parties would come to an. amicable 
arrangement. 1 he hope was vain. • 

On the contrary, one of the parties, if not both, 
pressed for a judicial determination. And they have 
got it — with a vengeance. Summonses were issued 
against both sides on the prosecution of the Queen 
for a disturbance or affray on the Queen’s high-way. 


Ort the hearing, the case was proved against all the 
four alleged brawlers, the member of the corporation 
of the one part, and three relations of the late Chair- 
man. And to the everlasting remembrance of both 
sides and the surprise of all men, the British Magis- 
trate, Mr. Holmwood, sentenced each of the defend- 
ants to a month’s confinement in jail. We believe 
there was a general “ stampede” from the*court-house, 
or else the spectators might have got a lickning for 
their share in the proceeding*s. The lawyers stood 
a good chance of being fined by a Magistrate who 
declared his intention of making an example. 

The extraordinary sentence had one salutary effect. 
Immediately there was peace between the con- 
tending fictions. They now set to work together to 
save themselves from the clutches of an inexorable 
magistracy. There was a search for lawyers and a 
run with them to the District Judge. An order was 
^oon obt.'iined for letting the prisoners off on bail pend- 
ing appeal or such other hearing as might be provided 
by law. But before it could be got the prisoners had 
been marched to jail, where they had to remain all 
night, till they were released on the following day. 
The hearing will take place some day after the mid- 
dle of next month. 

Meanwhile, Baranagar from quarrelling and bandy- 
ing abuse is weeping and wailing. And well may she 
cry. Howsoever the matter ntay end, the disgrace of 
a night’s criminal jail will not be wiped out. Such is 
Draconian law as worked by a foreign judiciary. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

* 

General.— The i iih May 1887.— Baboo Nobiii Krishna Bancr- 
jee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Tfppcrah, is appoint- 
ed to perform the functions of a Collector under scciion 4 of Act 
\^jr (B. C.) of 1S80 in that district. 

The 19th May 1887. — Baboo Shco Nundun Lai Roy, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Chumpartin, is vested with the 
powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that district. 

Mr. A. II. Collins, c. s., reported his departure from India, on 
furlough, on the 10th instant. 

Baboo I’etymbcr Bancrjcc, Sub-Deputy Collector, Backcrgtingc, 
is allowed leave for one month and twenty-four days, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, vvith effect from the 14th June 1887. 

The 20th May 1887. — Baboo Radha Kant Banerjee, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Culna, Burdwan, is vested with the 
powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that sub-division. 

Baboo Puma Chundcr Bysack, Officiating •Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Scrajgungc, Pubna, is allowed leave for two 
months, under section 72 of the Oivil Iifavc Code, in extension of 
the leave granted to him under the order of the 14th ultimo. 

The 23rd May 18H7. — Mr. F. W. J. Rees, District and Sessions 
Judge, Tipperah, is allowed furlough for fifteen months, under sec- 
tion 50, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, witli eficct from the 
•26th July 1887, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself 
of it. 

Mr. J. IT Rivctt-Carnac, c.s., c.r.K., reported his departure from 
India, on furlough, on the 20th April 1887. 

Mr. R. Cornish, c.s., reported his* departur^from India, on fur- 
lough, on the 22nd April 1887. 

Baboo Srcc Nath Bhudder, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Chittagong, is vested with the powers of a Collector under 
Act X of 1870 in that district. 

In modification of the order of the 19th ultimo, Mr. R. H. Wil- 
j son, Ofliciating Commissioner, Burclwan Division, is allowed leave 
for one month and ten days, under section 72, chapter V of the 
Civil -Leave Code, with effect fr^m the 6th instant. 

Judicial. — The I9ih May 1887. — Baboo Hem Chundcr Mookcr- 
jee, B L., is appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Midnaporc, 
to be ordinarily stationed at Tumlook, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo An and Nath Mozumdar, or until further orders. 

Baboo Lai Behari Dcy, Munsif of Bhagulporc, is vested with the 
powers of a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits 
cognizable by such a court up to the amount of Rs. 50 within the 
local jurisdiction of the Sudder Munsifi of Bhagulporc. 

The 20th May 1887. — Baboo Srinath Sen, b.l., is appointed to 
act as a Munsif in the district of Cuttack, to be ordinarily stationed 
at Jajporc, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Gopal Krishna 
Ghose, or until further orders. 
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The 22nd May 1887. — Baboo Bungshi Dhur Rai, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Moorshedabad, is vested with tlA: 
powers of a Magistrate of the first class. » 

The 23rd May 1887. — Baboo Jadu N\ith Goswami, m.a., b.l., is 
appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of the 24-Pergunnah8, 
to be ordinarily stationed at Sealdah, during the absence, on depu- 
tation, of Baboo Karuna Das Bose, or until farther orders. 

Moulvi Sayyad Abdul Aziz is appointed to act as a Munsif in the 
district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily stationed at Buxar, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chundcr Bose, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Baboo Nagendra Nath Dhur, m. a., b. i.., is aijpointcd to act as a 
Munsif in the district of Myraensingh, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Ishwargunge, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Shambhu 
Chunder Nag, or antil further orders. 

Baboo Ashutosh Sirkar, m.a., b.l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Dacca, to be ordinarily stationed at the Sudder 
station, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Puma Chundcr 
Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Moulvic Dilwar Hossein Ahmed, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Gya, is vested with powers under section 1 10 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Nund Laul Dc, Munsif of Budbud, in the district of Bur- 
dwan, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small j 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a court up to the 
value of Rs. 50 within the locil jurisdiction of the Budbud Munsifi. 

Baboo Jiban Krishna Chatterjee, First Subordinate Judge, Chitta- 
gong, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a court up to the 
value of Rs. 100 within the local limits of the jurisdiction of fhc 
Sudder Munsifi of that district. 

Grants OF Leave to Munsifs. — The 17th May 1887. — Baboo 
Gopal Krishna Ghosh, Munsif of Jaj pore, in the district of Cuttack, 
is allowed leave for three months, under section 128, chapter X of 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date * on which he avail- 
ed himself of it. * * 

The 1 8th May 1887. — Baboo Shambhu Chunder Nag, Munsif of 
Ishwargunge, in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for 
two months, under section 73, rule i, 'chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the ist current, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

ODifciiil JJapev. 

THE CO PYRIGH T CONVENTION. 

Convention concerning the creation of an International Union 
for the Protection of Literal y and Artistic Works, 

[ Concluded from page 34S, ] 

Article XI. — In older that the authors of works protected by the 
present Convention shall, in the absence of proof to the contrary, be 
considered as such, and be consequently admitted tojnstitute pro- 
ceedings against pirates before the Courts of the various countries of 
the Union, it will be sufficient that their name be indicated on the 
work in the accustomed manner. 

For anonymous or pseudonymous works, the publisher whose name 
is indicated on the work is entitled to protect the rights belonging to 
the author. He is, without other proof, reputed the lawful represen- 
tative of the anonymous or pseudonymous author. 

It is, nevertheless, agreed that the tribunals may, if necessary, 
require the production ol a certificate from the competent authority 
to the effect that the formalities prescribed by law in the country of 
origin have been accomplished as contemplated in Article II. 

Article XII.’ — Pirated works may be seized on importation into 
those countries of the Union where the original work enjoys Icgil 
protection. ^ 

The seizure shall take place conformably to the doincstic law of 
each State. 

Article XIII.— yi/ is understood that the provisions of the present 
Convention cannot in any way derogate from the right belonging to 
the Government of each country of the Union to permit, to control, 
or to prohibit, by measures of domestic legislation or police, the cir- 
culation, representation, or exhibition of any works or productions in 
regard to which the competent authority may find it necessary to 
exercise that right. 

Article XIV. — Under the reserves and conditions to be deter- 
mined by common agreement,* thp present Convention applies to all 
works which at the moment of its coming into force have not yet 
fallen into the public domain in the country of origin. 

Article XV, — It is understood that the Governments of the coun- 
tries of the Union reserve to themselves respectively the right to 
enter into separate and particular arrangements between each other, 
provided always that such arrangements confer upon authors or their 
lawful representatives more extended rights than those granted by 
the Union, or embody other stipulations not contrary to the present 
Convention. 



Article XVI. — An International Office is established, under the 
name of “Office of the Internationil Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works.V 

This office, of which the 'fixpcnscs will be borne by the Adminis- 
trations of all the countries of the Union, is placed under the high 
authority of the superior Administration of‘ the Swiss Confederation, 
and works under its direction. The fyncrions of this office are de- 
termined by common accord between the countries of the Union. 

Article XVII. — The present Convention may be submitted to 
revisions in order to introduce therein amendments calculated to 
perfect the system of the Union. * 

Questions of this kind, as well as those which arc of interest to 
the Union in other respects, will be considered in Conferences to be 
held successively in the countries of the Union ^ly Delegates of the 
said countries. 

It is understood that no alteration in the present Convention shall 
be binding on the Uiiion except by the unanimous consent of the 
countries composing it. 

Article XVIIl. — Countries which have not become parties to 
the present Convention, and which grant by their domestic law the 
protection of rights secured by this Convention, shall be admitted 
to accede thereto on request to that effect. 

Such accession shall be notified in writing to the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation, who will communicate it to *all the other 
countries of the Union. • 

Such accession shall imply full adhesion to all the clauses and ad- 
mission to all the advanta^ges provided by the present Convention, 
Article XIX. — Countries acccdjng to the present Convention 
shall also have the right to accede thereto at any time for their 
Colonics or foreign possessions. 

They may do this either by a general declaration comprehending 
all their Colonics or possessions within the accession, or by specially 
naming those comprised therein, or by simply indicating those which 
arc excluded. 

Article XX. — The present Convention shall be put in force 
three months after the exchange of the ratifications, and shall re- 
main in cflcct for an indefinite period until the termination of a year 
from the day on which it may have been denounced. 

Such denunciation shall be made to the Government authorized 
to receive accessions, and shall only be effective as regards the coun- 
try making it, the Convention remaining in full force and effect for 
the other countries of the Union. 

Article XXI. — The present Convention shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications exchanged at Berne, within the space of one year at 
the latest. • 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries lyivc signed 
the same, and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(L. S.) F. O. Adams ; J. H. G. Bergne ; Otto von Bulow ; 

Maurice Dclfossc ; Comte Dc La Almina Y Castro ; 
Jose Villa-Amil j Emmanuel •Arago ; L^uis Joseph Jan- 
vier ; E. Di Bcccaria ; Kcentzcr j Droz ; L. Ruchon- 
net ; A. lyOrclli ; L. Renault. 

• 

A ddiiional A rticlc. 

The Plenipotentiaries assembled to sign the Contention con- 
cerning the creation of an International Union for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works have agreed upon the following ad- 
ditional Article, which shall be ratified together with the Conven- 
tion to which it relates : 

The Convention concluded this day in no wise affects the main- 
tenance of existing Conventions between •the contracting States, 
provided always that such Conventions confer on authors, or their 
lawful representatives, rights more extended than those secured by 
the Union, or contain other stipulations which arc not contrary to 
the said Convention. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present additional Article. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(Signed) F. O. Adams ; J. H. G. Bergne ; Otto von Bulow ; 

Maurice Dclfossc ; Almina ; Villa-Amil ; Emmanuel 
Arago ; Louis Joseph Janvier ; E. Di Bcccaria ; 
• Kccntzcr ; Droz ; L. Ruchonnet ; A. D’Orclli ;• L. 
Renault. 

Final Protocol. 

In proceeding to the signature of the Convention concluded this* 
day, the* undersigned Plenipotentiaries have declared and stipulated 
as follows : 

I. As regards Article IV, it ts agreed that those countries of the 
• Union wljcrc the character of artistic works is not refused to photo- 
graphs, engage to admit them to the benefits of the Convention 
concluded to-day, from the date of its coming into effect. They 
are, however, not bound to protect the autho|9 of such works fur- 
ther than is permitted by their own legislation, except in the case 
of international engagements already existing, or which may here- 
after be entered into by them. 


* See para 4 of Final Protocolf page 262, col. i. 
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It b understood that an authorized photograph of a protected work 
of art shall enjoy legal protcefion in all the Union, as contemplated 
by the said Convention, for the same period as the principal right of 
reproduction of the work itself subsists,* and within the limits of pri- 
vate arrangements between thoseVho have legal rights. 

and As regards Article 1 X, it is agreed that those countries of 
the Union whose legislation jmplicitly includes choregraphic works 
amongst dramatico-musical works expressly admit the former works 
to the benefits of the Convention concluded this day. 

It is, however, understood that questions which may arise on the 
application of this clause shall rest within the competence of the 
respective tribunals to decide. 

’ 3. It is understood that the manufacture and sale of instruments 
for the mcchanical^eproduction of musical airs which are copyright 
shall not be considered as constituting an infringement of musical 
copyright. 

4. The common agreement alluded to hi Article XIV of the 
Convention is established as follows : — 

The application of the Convention to works which have not fallen 
into the public domain at the time when it comes into force shall 
operate according to the stipulations on this head which may be con- 
tained in special Conventions either existing or to be concluded. 

In the aoscncc of such stipulations between any countries of the 
Union, the fcspcctive countries shall regulate, each for itself, by its , 
domestic legislation, the manlier in which the principle contained in 
Article XIV is to be applied. 

5. The organization of the Intcrnatiofal Office established in 
virtue of Article XVI of the Convention shall be fixed by a Regula- 
tion which shall be drawn up by the Government of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

The official language of the International Office will be French. 

The International Office will collect all kinds of information rela- 
tive to the protection of the rights of authors over their literary and 
artistic works. It will arrange and publish such information. It 
will study questions of general utility likely to be of interest to the 
Union, and, by the aid of documents placed at its disposal by the 
different Adminiftrations, will edit a periodical publication in the 
French language treating questions which concern the Union. The 
Governments of the countries of the Union reserve to themselves the 
faculty of authorizing, by common accord, the publication by the 
office of an edition in one or more other languages if experience 
should show this to be requisite. 

The International Office will always hold itself at the disposal of 
members of the Union, with the view to furnish them with any 
special information they may require relative to the protcetion of 
literary and artistic works. 

The Adininistraiion of the country where a Conference is about 
to be held will prepare the programme of the Conference with the 
assistance of the International Office. 

The Director of the International Office will attend the sittings of 
the Conferences^ and will take part in the discussions without a deli- 
berative voice. He will make an annual report on his Administra- 
tion, which shall bc^communicaicd to all the members of the Union. 

The expenses of the Office of the Intcrn-tiional Union shall be 
shared by the contracting States. Unless a fresh arrangement be 
made, they trannol exceed a sum of 60,000 francs a year. 'I’liis bum 
may be increased by the decision of one of the Conferences provided 

for in Article XVII. 

* 

The share of the total expenses to be paid by each country shall 
be determined by the division of the cemtracting and acceding 
States iftto six classes,^ lach of vvhich shall contribute in the propor- 
tion of a certain number of units, r/z. ; — 


1st class 

... 25 

2nd „ 

• •• 20 

3rd „ 

... I 5 

4th 

• «. *.« 10 

5tli „ 

5 

6th „ 

... ... 3 


These coefficients will be multiplied by the number of States of 
each class, and the total product thus obtained will give the number 
of units by which the total expense is to be divided. The quotient 
win give the amount of the unity of expense. * 

Each State will declare, at the time of its accession, in which of 
the said classes it desires to be placed. 

The Sw iss Administration* will prepare the Budget of the office, 
•superintend its expenditure, make the necessary advances, and draw 
up the annual account, which shall be communicated to all the other 
^Administrations. 

6. The nc«t Conference shall be* held at Paris between four and 
six years from th^datc of the coming into force of the Convention.t 

The French (jovernment will fix the date within these Jimits after 
having consulted the International Office. 

7. It is agreed that, as regards the exchange of ratifications con- 
templated in Article A XI, each Contracting Party shall give a single 
instrument, which shall be deposited, with those of the other States, 
in the Government archives of the Swiss Confederation. Each party 


shall receive in exchange a copy of the proces-verbal of the exchange 
df ratifications signed by the Plenipotentiaries present. 

Tl>s present Final Protocol, which shall be ratified with the Con- 
vention concluded this da)f, shall be considered as forming an in- 
tegral pare of the said Convention, and shall have the same force, 
effect, and duration. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same. 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(Signed) F. O. Adams ; J. H. G. Bergne ; Qtto von Bulow ; 

Maurice Dclfossc ; Almina ; Villa-Amil ; Elnmanuel 
Arago ; Louis Joseph Janvier ; E. Di. Bcccaria ; 
Ktrntzcr ; Droz ; L. Ruchonnet ; A. »D*Orelli ; L. 
Renault. 


Proces-verbal of Signature, 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries, assembled this day to proceed 
with the signature of the Convention with reference to the creation 
of an International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, have exchanged the following declarations : 

1. With reference to the accession of the Colonies or foreign 
possessions provided for by Article XIX of the Convention : 

The Plenipotentiaries of His Catholic Majesty the King of Spain 
, reserve to the Government the power of making known His Majes- 
ty’s decision at the time of the cxachangc of ratifications. 

The Plenipotentiary of the French llcpublic states that the acces- 
sion of his country carries with it that of all the French Colonies. 

The Plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic Majesty state that the 
accession of Great Britain to the Convention for the Protection of 
Liferary and Artistic Works comprises the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and all the Colonies and foreign possessions of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

At the same time, they reserve to the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty the power of announcing at any time the separate 
denunciation of the. Convention by one or several of the following 
Colonies or possessions, in the mSnnc^ provided for by Article XX of 
the Convention, namely: — 

India, the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape, Natal, 
New South Wales, Victoria, (Queensland, Tasmania, South Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

2. With respect to the classification of the countries of the 
Union having regrad to their contributory part to the expenses of 
the International Bureau (No. *5 of the Final Protocol): 

The Plenipotentiaries declare that their respective countries 
should be ranked in the following classes, namely : 

Germany in the ist class ; Belgium in the 3rd class ; Spain in the 
2nd class ; France in the 1st class ; Great Britain in the 1st class ; 
Haiti in the 5th class ; Italy in the ist class ; Switzerland in the 3rd 
class ; Tunis in the 6th class. 

The Plenipotentiary of the Repulic of Liberia states that the 
powers which he has received from his Government authorize him 
to sign the Convention, but that he has not received instructions to 
the class in v^hicli his country proposes to place itself with respect to 
the contribution to the expenses of the International Bureau. He 
therefore reserves that question to be determined by his Govern- 
ment, who will make known their intention on the exchange of 
ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plcnip^itcntiarics have signed 
the present procls-vcrboL 

Done at Berne, the 9th day of September 1886. 

(Signed) For (Jrcat Britain, F. O. Adams, J. H. G. Bergne ; For 
Germany, Otto von Bulow ; For Belgium, Maurice Dclfossc ; For 
Spain, Almina, Villa-Amil ; For France, Emmanuel Arago ; For 
Haiti, Louis Joseph Janvier ; For Italy, E Di Bcccalia ; For Liberia, 
Kamtzer ; For Switzerland, Droz, L. Ruchonnet, A. D’Orelli ; 
Vor Tunis, L. Rertauh. 

• 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — 1 have read your remarks on the New DXpensation with a 
great deal of interest. With all that you say regarding the “ Church 
Militant,” I fully agree. But your observations on the character of 
the late Babu Keshub Chunder Sen have pained his numerous 
friends and admirers. Whatever may be said against his immediate 
■ followers— and volumes may be . written against them — the 

I character of the late Minister is without blot or reproach. It may 
be interesting to you to know that Babu Keshub Chunder Sen was 
the most uncompromising advocate of individual freedom in 
his church and that it is on the basis of the constitutional prin- 
ciples which he left that it has been possible for Babu Krishna 
’Bihari Sen and the party of freedom to work so long and so vigor- 
ously. Surely if his followers refuse to carry out his golden prin- 
ciples, he is not to blame. My humble request to you is that how- 
ever you may characterise the conduct of his disciples, you will 
spare the memory of our dear and beloved Minister. His biogra- 
phy has not yet appeared, and when it comes out all thp points in 
his life which you allude to will be cleared. — Yours &c., 

Gratitude. 
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S ‘ CARCELY has the shock of tjie news of the fire which the other 
day demolished the Chhota liazar at Simla subsided, when an 
incendiary attempt to set fire to the Burra Simla Bazar causes a 
fresh sensation. Fortunately the attempt was delected before it was 
too late. A rew’ard has been proclaimed fur the apprehension of tftc 
incendiary who it is now supposed was the cause of the other fire 
also. The destruction of the IVirra Bazar, as the Simla wiiter who 
sends the tele^^ram says, means the destruction of Simla, and who 
knows the incendiary was only^ trying to solve tjic “ Exodus ” pro- 
blem in his own rude ofthand way. 

« 

• • 

The Port Officer has received the folMwing reports from the Mate 
Pilot of the Resoltite : — 

“ I have the honor to report that, w'hilst proceeding down in the 
Resolute^ K. S. V., and steaming across towards the Kidge, wheti near 
the south channel buoy, we passed a large number of dead bodies float- 
ing in the water ; one appeared to be an elderly European, and some 
of the lest seemed to be Native woiiicn, one of whom appeared to 
have a child in her arms. They were iii batches of six and eight, whilst 
single bodies were floating all over the place. I was then put on board 
the ship the Brucc^ but the Commander of the Resolute will be able to 
give a fuller report. 

Another report, also to the Port Officer, from Sauger Island, dated 
1 st June, says : — ‘Eleven dead Native women washed ashore, much 
swollen and portions of bodies wanting.’ 

The S. S. Sir John Lawrence, 

The latest particulars as regards this vessel arc that lhc.^.S. Resolute^ 
while nearing the bouth Channel Buoy off the Sandheads, picked up 
yesterday the body of an European with grey hairs, one leg missing, 
which vvasndentified as the body of Captain Irving, and also the body 
of another European, which was identiiied as that of the Chief Officer 
of the S. S. Sir John Lawrence, Several bodies of Natives were seen 
drifting with the tide, aii^l one Uryah was picked up with a child cling- 
ing to hjp arms. Mr. Mathews, a clerk on this steamer, is among those 
missing who were on board. A sea chest is also said to have been 
picked up, bearing on a brats plate* the name ‘ P. Irving.’” 

* 

* ^ 

Sir Ganp.AT Rao, President of the Regency at Gwalior, has been very 
liberal with his master’s money. The other day, he unearthed the 
hidden treasures of the State to curry favour with h^s present mastery 
by lendiin^ the money to the Governinciri. of India. I^e ha.s now 
relieved the Treasury of a lac and twenty thousand rupees by trans- 
ferring the amount y; fhe Imperial Institute. The traitor ! 

• « 

Salar Jung II. is proving himself abroad a veritable Mussulman 
Nabob that he is. He travels en grand with a little army of men and 
women supposed to attend on him, and moves at a snail’s pace and 
marries as he goes along. In the language of a loyal press, Sir 
Salar Jung’s stay in Egypt is likely to be prolonged, as he has 
formed ai new matrimonial alliance there. 


The Maharajah of Durbhanga’s liberality flows as a stream. He has 
lately sent a donation of Rs. 2,000 to the Madras Park Fire Relief 
Fund, His Jubilee present to the Queen is also a handsome souvenir 
executed at an expense of Rs. 1 5,000. 

• 

• • 

Among the farewell honors given to Sir William Wedderburn was 
an evening party given at Petit Hall by Bombay’s princely and popular 
truly High Sheriff. 


The Bhattias of Bombay lately held a meeting at which Ks.* 35,000 
was subscribed on the spot as the nucleus of a Fund for the support of 
•widows, oiphans and other destitute of llicir coinmiiniiy. * The Bom- 
bayites know how to eain wealth as well as to use it. 

The .Salvation Army in India has rccdivcd an accession^ of strength in 
the bli.ipc of an anonynioiis gift of ;^5,ooo. 

By the last mail steamer from Singapore sailed for England a number 
of .Siamese nobles and olficers to witness the Jubilee in London. These 
guests from the East will add not a little to the picturcsquencss of the 
pageant. 

* 

» # • 

Poor Vithal, the son of the late Bhau H.aJI, the prince of the Grant 
graduates in medicine and an antiquarian of repute, is dead, 'fhe fact 
IS thus noticed by our clever coniemporary of the Indian Spectator : — 

“ fie dies comparatively young, partly, we fear, because he never 
took care of his health, trusting too much to European diet.” 

% 

« * 

The Lucknow Express writes : — ^ 

“Kunwar Hurnam Singh Ahluwalia, c, l. E., Manager of the Kapur- 
Ihala Estates in Oiidh, and the Honorary Secretary of the Taluqdars' 
Association, left Lucknow on Saturday night for Calcutta en route to 
England. Kunwar Sahib is accompanid by hi^ wife and children, and 
the* latter will be left in England for their education. Kunwar Hurnam 
Singh will be in London during the Royal Jubilee celebration, and 
while in Europe, it is his inteiiUon to visit* the principal continental 
capitals, including St. Petersburgh. He has also sketched out a trip 
thioiigh Spain and Protugal, and hopes to return to India and Lucknow 
before Sir Alfred Lyall retires from the Lieuten?int-Governori.hip in 
the coUl weather.” 

We doubt whether the programme will be carried out to the full. 

A Sikh Sirdar of a princely house will think twice before fie ventures 
at this time out to Russia, while poor Maharaj.i DlIULLll* SiNGH is 
starring it there. 

* ’ 
« * 

This is not bad : — > 

“You ‘must cultivate dcci-»ion of cliaracter and learn to say No, 
said a father to his son. Sfxm aflcrwitds when the father told his son 
to go to bed, the boy said ‘ No ’ with an empha^iis that showed a re- 
membrance of the lesson.” 

Was this the young ch.Tiactpr who interpreted scriptural justice in 
favor of his marrying his grand-mother in answer to his father’s act 

■4 

.r 

The Sind Times is justly indignant 

“Transparent disingemiily displaye<l at times by even the leading 
Anglo- Indian joiirn.aU i-. a'^ionislung. ;\n otj-cure C/iijiati p.ipei' « .died 
\\\^ Nvayadrtishah, published at .Mimed. dwl, had sued ihe A\m/ Cujlar 
for libel. *Thc lilxd w.i-, juliliedi before ihe Magistrate as it was puwed 
that the editor of tlie Ahmedabud papev was guilty of all the lu.dpiac- 
tices attributed to him- I’hc limes of India makes this subject the 
text for a homilv about the Native Pi ess, oI)vioiisly meaning the Verna- 
cular Piess. WJiat ill the woild has the t^crnacular Press to do with ;i 
wretched rag that e\:ist^ iip«)ii blackmail and abuse? It w.is not very* 
long ago'lhatan Anglo-In li.m p<ipt i published at ilyder.ibad attempted 
to imiKise blackmail upon an officer i»f the Nizam. Would it be vciy. 
wise to deliver a sermon to tlie whole Anglo-Indian Pres^ because one 
I black sheep had been found ? 'file whole Press will be glad tli.it the 
^Ahmedabifd paper has been e.xposcd, and it would b^im^rc glad if such 
a papci hail ceased to exist. But the insiiiuaiion of the limes of India 
that most vernacular p.apers do not pay their way, and resort to dishon- 
est ways of laismg the wind is a gross and wanto^ libel,” 

• 

• • 

The magnificent Sivagunga Zemindary, which survived the litigation of 
a long series of years, has now been put to another trial for another se- 


Subscribers in the comtfy an requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, Pno other receipt will be 
givers^ asyy other being unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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ries of years. The Zemindary comprises 1,500 square miles divided 
into eight tasildaree subdivisions with a# population of 450,000. The 
revenue payable to Government js about 3 ,lacs. It has now been 
leased to .Messrs. R. (;. Ork and jKRhMiAH Ryan, who have advanced 
20 lacs of rupees to remote all incumbrances on the property. I he 
lessees have of course agreed* to improve the property. Hut when will 
it be rendered back to the owners, wc are not told. Hritish occupation 
has a quality of being perpetual., 

* 

« # 

THK P(i/i Mull Gazette says 

We congratulate the AW Times upon the posses- 

sion of a reporter wiio at a ciitical emergency dared, in the inrercst of 
the public, to risk arrest rather than consent to a gross infringement of 
the pnvileges <jf the press. An in(|uest w.ii* openetl on Tuesd.iy at 
Wliitton, nf.ir Ipswicli, on the body of a young lady of sixteen who had 
committed suicide. J.oc.d rumour .alti ibutes her death to her seduc- 
tion. Hut Mt. A. F. Vulliamy, ( oroiier of .Suffolk, whose conduct con- 
trasts signally wth the publir-spiiited altitude of the coroner of Noi- 
tmL;ham, when he had to hold an inriuiry on the judge who died in the 
hoii’se of ill-fame, decided that he should not allow reporters to be 
present, 'rhereiipon Mr. F. C. Atkinson, chief repot ter of the East 
Atve^lian Tiiiies^ refused to leave the room. He said he was there in^ 
disc harge of a public duty, and he should lemain there unless he was 
ejected by force. Alibis colleagues look up the same attitude. The 
coroner, 1 dying upon some ruling of I.oid Tentct den’s, insisted upon 
excluding the reporters, and ultimately they »\veie ejected by the con- 
stables. Theieupon llie jurors stiaick, they said they would not ic(ei\e 
the evidence unless the reporteis were llicre, and after a long wrangle 
the C(Uoner u:is rom|)elled to adjoin n the c,ise till Monday. Wc hope 
juiors will stick to their guns, 'hie coioner has made a grave misi.nke, 
and the scandal whii h he wished to hush up has now become notorious 
ihioughoLit the whole land.” 

* 

* « 

The Lahoie Tribune announces witli great pleasute lliat, a young man 
has appealed before the Committee now enquiring into the allegations 
as to the tampeiiifg of the Univeisily K\amination papers and made 
disclosures of how he had pmchasetl the whole of the First Arts ques- 
tions, for what amount and from whom. The culprits are the veiy per 
sons against whom public suspicion had been so long directed. Our 
contcniporaiy advises other candidates in the same situation to come 
forward in the same way under the promises of protection and free 
pardon which have been offered by the Committee, as otherwise they 

might run the risk of being made over to the police for investigation. 

« • 

• • 

A CORKESPONDFNT of the Statesman^ writing from Hasii, in the 
North Western Provinces, says that at Fy/abad a man with a decent 
appearance Who was travcljing in a third class carriage from Calcutta 
broke his jourliey, and asked the station-master to supply him 
with a special carriage to take him to I.ucknow. 'J'he station-master 
had his suspicions ^.xcited in the shoit parley which took place, and 
he ordered one of the coolies to bring to him the large bo.x with 
which he tia\eHing. The bo\ being opened, he was smprised 
to behold a boy of neaily four 5 ears old with valuable gold or- 
njimcnl.s on his pci son lying at the bottom of it, his mouth g.igged 
with cotton. 'Hi ' man was taken into cn.stody and the child sent 
to the hospital where he is iinprovmg. May not this be the boy 
for wlicVn a hue and *1^ was the other day made by some resident 
in the H.irrarkporc Suli-Hivision ? I'lie parentage of the i hikl will 
^10 doubt be soon ascei tamed. 

♦ ♦ 

Wk lake from an English paper 

“ Thomas Ia\ kc\\ Htj, pleaded guilty to three ( liargcs ofoblimiv.- money 
by false pietcuu es from tlie t- oiiiiiii''sioncrs of (. iistom.s. — Mr. M«.(. oiincll 
appeared on behalf of the pioscciitioii, .iiul Mr. I’lircell for the defend- 
ant.--The fa( ts of the ca^* weic of .1 somewhat peculiar characiei. 
The f.itlier of the prisoner n:mie<l Ruhert Leckey, had been in the em- 
ploy of llie Coinmissioners of Customs, but he was superaiquiated in 
18^5 upon a ju nsion of .10/. a'vc.ir, p.iy.dde at llu3 rate of 3/. Ov. pei 
month. Uolu It T.rckt y died in FU2, and the case against the piisoner 
was that In- ;iinl hi^ sisiei M.ny Ann 1 .cikio , w'h») was iiuliided in the 
charge, but against whom no, evidence was offered by the pioseciition, 
w.is that the two had continued rca elvmglhc pension down to the month 
**()f March last, a period of thntv-tivc yeat^, the male prisoner rppieseiit- 
ing that he was the real Koheit Leckey, who was entitled 10 the 
^ pension, and the money being artnally loceived by the sister. Rohcii 
Lei key, the father, was sixty years oKige when he was superannuated 
and thus at llic time the hast monthly p.ijmcnt was received the an-i 
miiiani would ha\e been something like no years of age. — I^lr. Piiicell 
urged in mitigation of punishment, that ilic prisoner 'Lhomas Leckey 
was in a vi-ry liuinble position, and it appealed that the mother of il.c 
prisoners had I eccivcfl tin* pension for twelve years after the fatheCs 
death, and on her deathbed she told the female prisoner that she was 
entitled to the pension. He at the same time expressed a hope that 
one result of the prosecution would be that the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms would look a little more carefully after their annuitants, and not 


f)ay a man’s annuity thirty-five years after his death.— The jury then 
rctuqied a verdict of Not Guilty in the case of the sister, and the 
brother was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment.” 

That betits poor Indian villainy hollow. There is no record in 
India of a case in which pension was drawn continuously by the 
family 35 years after the death of the annuitant. The drawers 
also would not have been so leniently dealt with. The other day Mr. 
Reu.y sentenced a person to 18 months’ labor, tinker several sec- 
tions of the Penal Code, for receiving only Rs. 2-10-6 by perj>Onating. 

. 

Mr. O. Ghii.akim, Principal of the Calcutta School ^of Arts, informs 
the public, through the medium of the press, that ^ere are two classes 
opened in the school for leaching metal chasing or metal repoust'e, 
and wood carving to which students arc admitted free of any charge, 
i’hcy arc in the beginning taught free hand drawing and modelling 
which must be very useful acquisitions, apart from their training in 
those technical branches. A course of 3 or 4 years’ training is necessary 
to complete the training by which the students will be enabled to earn 
more than what rcnumcrates an ordinary graduate of the university 
besides an independent livelihood. 

•» • 

Thk Collector of Income-tax at Madras having called on the editor of 
a local jjaper for the names of contributors to the p iper together with 
the lemuncration paid to them, and the editor having declined to 
furnish the information, the matter was referred to the Hoard of Re- 
venue and afterwards to the Government. Pioth the Board and the 
(Government have held that the editor is not bound to assist the Col- 
lector in the discharge of the duty for which he is paid. 

. 

Some Bengali Babiis stationed A Mit^ltan were the other day very 
roughly handled by a number of Sepoys of the 25th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 'Lhe Habus were giving a pciformance of the “ Battle of 
Plassey” to which they had invited some of the native cavalry and 
infantry olhcers of the station. A number of Sepoys came with heavy 
slicks, and on being admitted,* misbehaved themselves so much that a 
few of them had to be made to'leave the place. Offended at this, they 
formed up outside the door and began to beat the Babus with their 
slicks. 'I'hey struck right and ‘left, assaulting every one who came 
near them. A few Europcan.s who sat near the door received some 
severe blows, and for the lime, quite a panic prevailed. 'Lhe ring- 
leaders have been arrested and will be soon put on their trial. The 
coi respondent -who reports the occurrence to the Civil and Military 
Gazette gives great credit to Mr. Vaughan, Inspector of Railway 
Police, for th^ tact and coolness displayed by him in dealing with the 
infuriated soldiers and afterwards capturing their leaders. 

HI 

% % 

'Lhe has received information from Mymensing ofanun- 

u.'jually successful shikar party headed by Babu AmritanarayaN 
ArHAkjbE Chovvdhuri of Muktagacha having in .one week bagged 
five royal tiger, seven wild boar andjtwenty deer. Our contemporary’s 
correspondent justly complains of the wrong done by the Anns Act 
to the cultivating classes in exposing them to the depredations of wild 
animals when they might easily make their security by the use of 
aims which they know so well to handle. 

* f 

• * * 

The schism in the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce has been happily 
in.ide up by the leiurn, apparently under the inflli^ce of the Secretary, 
.Mr. Ceakke, of ilic firms w hich had seceded and i 5 ept aloof from it for 
several years owing to some differences. The seceding firms w'cre 
those of Messis. Gillandars, Arbuthnot and Co., Messrs. Gladstone, 
Willie and Co., Messrs. Lyall, Reunie and Co., and Messrs. Peel, Jacob 
and Co. These are some of the oldest and most respectable houses in 
Calniua. The mercantile community in Calcutta have of late 
shown considerable political .'activity. We have seen -that the 
European and Eurasian Defence Association has been placed on 
a permanent footing, although in the presence of the Chamber which 
has always taken inleiest and intervened in political matters, some 
may regard a separate organization of the kind as a superfluity. We 
have no reason, however, to complain so long as the political activity 
of each community is judiciously and honorably directed to further 
its own legitimate interests without importing unnecessary bitterness 
or displaying a too exclusive and unfair spirit in discussing the claims 
of other parties. Conducted on just and even somewhat gener- 
ous principles, there is scope foi all. And there are several question's 
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in which these Associations, representing the ditfercnl classes 
of the body politic, can speak with one voi^e. At the last annuM 
meeting, for instance, of the Chamber of Commerce, its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Turner, gave expression to the views of the Euro- 
pean mercantile community on several political and adminis- 
trative questions with which the organs of native opinion have 
the greatest sympathy. In such matters, for instance, as the excessive 
cost of litigation in this country j the necessity of a reform in our 
Bankruptcy Law ; the importance of remodelling the refDresentation of 
the various interests*in our municipal boards so as to be equally fair 
to all ; the improvcinent^of the silk industry, and other topics on which 
h^ spoke with great ability, the views of an influential body like the 
Chamber are in full harmony with our own. It is only to be regretted 
that it should have gone out of its way to take up such an 
altitude as it has done on the question of the recruitment for the 
Public Service. Its interests in economical administration in 
general must be identical with the interests of all non-official classes, 
and such administration can only be secured by a larger employment of 
the indigenous agency. 

« * 

In the course of his speech at the aiftiual meeting of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Turner made an important suggestion on the 
subject of the Hooghly Biidge. lie said : — 

“ I have no wish to decry the existing bridge. It has done its work 
well so far. It has proved its usefulness and the need for a roadvvav 
connecting Calcutta and Howrah, but it is certainly showing signs of 
wear, and should a serious accident happen, when its material has so 
far decayed as to make such accident fatal to its existence, it is evident 
that a permanent structure would be insisted upon. But the wisdom 
of waiting for such a catastrophe is to be questionec^ Far better at 
once to commence a new bridge, wlille w^have the convenience of the 
existing one, so that there shall be no break in the communications, 
and' while we can raise a part of its cost by tolls upon goods and 
passengers which actually make use of the, convenience the existing 
bridge affords.” 

# 

• • 

The Madras High Court has at length tardrty recognised the claims 
of the native bar to a portion of the “ loavcs*and fishes,” by appointing 
Mr. N. SUBRA^fANlA, wbo some years ago acted as Coroner but was 
not confirmed in the permanent office, to the Official Trusteeship. 

The Crown Prince of Germany is still suffering from the affection of 
the throat and his condition is causing considerable anxiety. 

\Vk read with great pleasure that 

“ Madras is the only place in all India which includes amongst its 
local industries a cement woik. It is ag.iin the only part ol* India in 
which there are coffee works, of which there arc twenty-one. In other 
matters, too, the Southern Presidency is to the fore. For instance, of 
the whole ten tile-man ufaetorics in all India no fewer than eight arc in 
that Picsideticy, and of tlfe remaining two, one is in Cooig and the 
other in the Hyderabad territory, whde of the forty tanneries returned 
for all India, no fewer than twenty belong to Madras, which also has 
three rope- works out of the five in India.” 

The so-called Benighted is quietly istealing a march on the other 
Provinces. 

• • 

The ministerial crisiS at Paris has been apparently averted by M. 
Rouvier forming a Modciatc Republican Cabinet with Gcncial 
Saussier as Minister for War and M. Flourkns as Foreign ^Minister. 
There were counter-demonstrations made in behalf of General Boul- 
anger, , but the promptppas of the police and military arrangements 
prevented an outbreak.' 

if. 

Tuk Mus/tm given up the /vra and the for Hindu 

theology and English literature. We don’t care, if its constituents 
do not embowel it for such a preference. It now writes essays on sub- 
jects of literary interest and takes the name of British classics. The 
lucubrations' in taste arc not conceived* in much taste and the names 
are usually taken in vain. Thus, the Cri/tc is called a Comedy.— But 
we are warned by the Lahore Tribune as follows : — 

“ Our highly esteemed contemporary of Reis and Rayyet has given 
^ great importance to that Madras rag of the Muslim Herald by conde- 
scending even to chastise it There are people who do not deserve even 
the honour of ridicule from respectable men. We made the same mis- 
take some time ago, when from purely charitable motives we attempted 
to put some sense into the Heralds head-piece. But Reis and RayyeCs 
lias been a more inexcusable mistake. The Tribune is a veritable 
child in journalistic experience and ability before the venerable and 
veteran editor Of the best- written journal in India. What is excusable 
to us U not necessarily excusable in Reis and Rayyet We would 


Aerefore, request our venerable contemporary not to notice in future 
what bilious nonsense may appear in the columns of rags like the 
Muslim Herald,^' • 

• • • 

« ♦ 

In their evidence before the Sub-Committee the Public Service 
Commission, European witnesses strained evbry nerve to discredit the 
employment of natives in posts requiring endurance, coolness and 
pluck in the discharge of the duties thereof. Most of such deponents* 
however, were interested parties, and the animus which they showed in 
their testimonies against native character must have diminished the 
value of their statements in impartial eyes. Our detractors, however, 
were indefatigable, and let slip no opportunity of doing* damage to the 
cause of native employment. When the Tasmania went down, a howl 
was raised against the native lascars, as if the fatal accident were 
alone due to their cowardice and undiscipline. The calumnies have, 
however, been authoritatively refuted. Tl|e Captain of the vessel 
has given them good character, and now we receive a telegraphic 
report from London of a meeting of the P. and O. Company, at which 
Mr. Thomas Sutherland, the Chairman, defended the employment 
of lascars as seamen in the Company’s steamers on the ground that 
they were generally as efficient as, and better behaved than, Europeans. 

Another casualty on high sea is reportod. A German steamer, Oder, 
homeward bound from Cliina, struck on a rock off Socotra and be- 
came a complete wreck. The passengers and crew have been saved, 
with the exception of four crew believed to have perished. 

There has been a strom of hail and rain at Simla, which began on 
the night of the 2nd and was blowing the next day till the lime of 
despatch of the telegram. 

# * 

% • 

At the celebration of the Jubilee at Dublin her Majesty will be 
represented by Prince Amiert Victor of Wales. 

« 

# * 

The Russians have occupied Kerki. 


• (Etiitorial ^lotrs. ^ * 

T he latest Afghan news reports that no fighting has occurred. But 
there is no reliance to be placed on such news as finds its way to 
the Indian press regarding Cabul. It would «eem that constant com- 
munication is going on between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
on the affairs of the Amir, of which the public have scarcely any 
inkling. In the meantime, the Boundary Commission has collapsed. 
The English Foreign Office is indeed never despondent when 
speaking of this unfortunate business, and still persists in giving 
assur.anccs that the differences which have arisen with the Court of 
St. Petersburgh will be no obstacle to the negociations being re- 
sumed with effect. Notwithstanding all such assurances, the Boundary 
Commission must be regarded as a failure. It has entailed a sad 
waste of money, and of life too, besides comprouffising the prestige 
of the British on more than one occasion. For a set-off against all 
tjiis on the debit side, we have little more than a few volumes of 
geographical description of the tract surveyed by the party. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown — in Corea. The insignia 
of royalty have for him become but the trappings and suits of woe. 
It is all vanity of vanities. He has had enough of it. And he prays 
to the Lord Paramount of Eastern Asia to be relieved. If His Majes- 
ty of Corea is sick of the world, it is worthy of his faith in whiclf 
absolute death is the Sumtnum bonum. Since the Great Renunciation 
of the Founder, abdication has been a common incident in Buddhist 
politic.al history. But state expediency rather than religious aspiration 
seems to beAl the bottom of the present move. The ruler of Corea is 
not yet prepared to enroll himself among Dr. Doran’s Monarchs 
Retired from Business. He would probably have retained* his throne 
if he could dev so with advantage; but the dangers ’within and the 
enemies without have filled him with affright and done him to despair. 
He is willing still to serve his country at the head of its administration, 
but he would resign his own right to rule to derive hil authority from a 
patent — a delegation. Thus he has asked China to incorporate 
Corea as a province of the Celestial Empire. He offers to serve as a 
Viceroy. 
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The Committee of the Imperial Institute have, with the approval of the 
Prince of Wales, drawn up a schema of management by which it will 
be placed under a body so mafty as a full liundred strong, being made 
yp of 45 members forpreat Britain, thirty for the Colonies, fifteen for 
India, and ten being nominated by her Majesty. A numerous com- 
mittee is always a device for floating an unpopular enterprise, and we 
will have no cause to complain of its success, so long as funds for the 
institution are no further wrufig out from this country under official 
pressure. The Imperial Institute may add to the grandeur of Great 
Britain and may be an institution of advanced usefulness in keeping 
with the generah advancement of that country. But India is far too 
backward to reap its fruits. The Jubilee has called forth the most 
loyal demonstrations in this country uikI mriney has been poured 
forth in the enthusiasm of the occasion. The Indian celebration of 
the Jubilee has cost our Chiefs and Nobles no small sums, and now 
they must again send costly presents to the Queen at the English cclc- 
brafion of the event. Nor is this all. Not a man of note, but has 
had a number of calls made upon him on account of the Jubilee. 
There art in the fiist place purely local objects confined to the need^of 
the town or village whdVein he is resident. Then there are calls 
from the district and sub-district authorities. Next in order come 
what for brevity may be described calls Divisional and calls Pro- 
vincial. Tllcse do not, however, exhaujt the whole round of 
claims made on your purse. The auspicious occasion is availed of 
by promoters of numerous other Funds, already in existence or newly 
floated, and each is commended with all the winning eloquence 
natural to the occasion, and all the influence of official patrons. 
The multiplicity of these demands were enough, one should think, to 
entitle Indian notabilities to relief from further embarrassments. 
But India is only an appanage of the English Empire, and must she 
not take part in the English jubilee and assist towards some permanent 
English memorials of the event ? We have thus the spectacle of 
Native Princes vying with each other in a fresh course of enthusiastic 
demonstrations of loyalty. They are hurrying off to be present in 
England at the English celebration— Princes whose forefathers never 
dreamt of crossing the boundaries of their States except perhaps on a 
pilgrimage in old age. The Institute will no doubi receive handsome 
endow^nents from these august visitors which of course means to 
India so much power of helping local institutions diverted. 


There was an imposing ceremony held at Baroda in the presence of 
his Highneslihe Gaikwar. The occasion was the laying the foundation 
of the new market of his Highness’s capital. The ceremony had been, 
said his HighncA, reserved for celebration on the eve of his departure 
for Europe. From the accounts of the structure published in the 
papers, rtie maiket will be quite after European style, and in perfect 
keeping with the most approved European taste. The ceremony was also 
performed in tiptop Englisli style, only the task of laying the stone was 
devolved on Colonel Berkeley, instead of his Highness handling 
the trowel himself. There were of course speeches, followed by a 
banquet, and not the? most fastidious critic could say that Oriental 
forms and fashions had not been altogether banished from the pro- 
ceedings. The Anglicizalion of our native chiefs has set in irresista- 
ably, and the Jubilee will be no mean instrument of hastening the 
process. 


One notable incident of the ceremony was the offer, made by the citi- 
zens of Baroda and accepted by his Highness, of subscriptions to the 
extent of Rs. 20,000 for a marble statue of his Highness’s late Rani <0 
,be placed on a prominent site near the market which is ao be named 
after her. rhe exposure of a female even in stone is regarded by a 
contemporaiy as an invasion of the Purda. 


What occult connection there may be between law aqd music we 
cannot divine. It is in itself a fine art even to the extent of finesse, 
but hardly^i Gay science. It mair be a “business of pleasure,” but 
only to the pr^ession ; much as criticism is ranked an;ong the Belles 
Lettres. For, the victims of law are not particularly* struck by its 
funny side, any more than the victims of criticism recognise the good- 
ness and noblenesfc of literary censor’s occupation. The affinity or 
alliance between law and music is still less perceptible. But if the 
Police reports are to be believed, there, must be some point of contact, 
some principle in unison, between them. Our Bengal High Court at 


any rate seems to be a very musical establishment. Just as learned 
men in their “ enthusiasm humanity” do not mind “ conveying ” (as 
their brethren the wise call it) books, so the members ( albeit subordi- 
nate ones) of the staff of the House of Judicature in their passion for 
music do not scruple to stretch a point beyond the law itself. About two 
weeks ago, before the bench of Honorary Magistrates presided over by 
a barrister and an advocate of the High Court, Mr. N. K. Ghose, 
Inspector Bell related how one of the head messengers of the High 
Court had loved music not wisely perhaps but too well. This musical 
messenger is a worthy member of a court of law. ’He is a true man of 
business of pleasure. He had lucid intervals ^eliciously sandwitching 
his day’s dull musty routine. After performance during the heat and 
dust of the day of his cheer and harsher duties in connectibn with the 
administration of the Highest Judicature among Her Majesty’s leiges 
in Bengal, lie unbent himself in the evening, giving his soul up to the 
charms of song and music and the blandishments of the hour up to 
the small hours of the livelong night. Nor was this all. Indeed, this 
was far from exhausting the versatility of this precious lower extremity 
of the law. This was his mode of spending the moonlit nights. And 
his taste must be pronounced irreproachable. This dilettante of the 
High Court was too spirituelle a Being to waste his sweetness on the 
nights on which the luminary of the heavens shone not. He had a 
remarkable sense of the fitness of things. He knows what is due to 
I what— knows the hour and its proper pursuit. Accordingly, he varied 
his moonlight seranading with midnight adventures of a darker, per- 
chance a dangerous, kind, in the dark nights. But as the Indian 
proverb hath it, for five days of the knights of industry there is one day 
for the innocent ^victims. Notwithstanding his musico-legal reputation, 
he was discovered and brought up*for house-breaking and sentenced 
to hard labour. In connection with the investigation his own hquse 
was broken into by the law^itself. And then the extent of his opera- 
tions was disclosed to an amazed world. Let us quote the Police 
report : — 

“ When his house was b'eing searched several articles were found 
in his possession for which mo less than 14 different cases are being 
enquired into ; that among the articles found there were one sitar and 
one sareniri, the ownership of which was traced to Ghamandee Koormi, 
another jemadar of the High Court.” 

What a disclosure, to be sure I How many-sided is the revelation ! 
For one thing, what a band of musicians are these myrmidons of Her 
Majesty's High Court, with their penchant for the possession of such 
high-class Oriental musical instruments as the sitar and the sarengi^ 
at any price, or rather no price ! It may be difficult for the people of 
the country to believe that these underlings never got encouragement 
in some shape or other, for their music at least, if not in their ma- 
rauding. Courts of law are not necessarily courts of justice. Perhaps 
some will affect not be surprised to learn that a great court is a great 
den of thieves. But who will not wonder to hear of a court being 
turned into an academy of music ! • 

Perhaps some of our courts may consider it an advantage to have 
a double-stringed bow. Failing* to sedure public confidence by the 
exorcise of law and justice, they may assert their usefulness as an 
organ of music of some sort or an unfailing exciter of mirth. 

It is reported tjiat a young Baboo in the Darjeeling Post Office has 
been arrested with some 300 letters and numerous currency notes in 
his possession. From the open manner in which he is said to have 
carried on this business, we much* suspect he Y'J'y be only like the 
jackal, the lion’s provider. With all the undisputed success of the 
Indian Postal Department, its morality, at least in respect of some 
of its Departments, has never been above suspicion. It is a 
matter of common report that in this, as in the Registration Depart- 
ment the Head Assistant of which'has lately come to grief, the exercise 
of patronage is not aboveboard. The more respectable of the 
upper subordinate offices are as*a rule monopolized by Eurasians or 
by the relations. of the higher authorities, and these wield all the 
patronage according to a system the very worst calculated to maintain 
discipline aud honesty in the Subordinate Staff Notwithstanding 
this, the integrity of the postmasters and sub-postmasters as a class ^ 
has been irreproachable, and extorted the commend^on of Govern- 
ment year after year. We regard this fact as something highly ex- 
traordinary, and the discovery of a solitary black sheep iiere and there 
scarcely affects the general character of the inferior postal agency. 
The Government has, however, so far not gone beyond words it* 
showing its appreciation of the honesty of these hard-^worked awi 
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meanly paid servants. This is the more surprising as it has increased 
their responsibilities with every new development of the Department. 
Between the Money-Order system, the postal Savings Banks, and 
lastly the telegraphic business, these poor fellows have at once too 
much work thrown on their shoulders and too much temptation 
thrown in their way. It is but fair that the scale of pay should be modi- 
fied in accordancd with the scale of their work. 


A MOST painful case of official tyrapny is going the roi^nd of the press. 
A well-to-do nativd of Mandla, in the Central Provinces, named 
Luchmi Persad, by jjrofession an Excise contractor, liad, it ap- 
pears, fallen into the bad graces of the head of his department — 
probably because he had failed to make sufficient sacrifices at the 
shrines of its gods. From this it was an easy descent into the illwill 
of the local police— which too he had not conciliated enough, in the 
usual way. After that, the man was bound to lose the magistrate, whose 
eyes and cars were his subordinates and the Police. In December 
1883, some native troops were on their way to Raipore through the 
town of Mandla, when the district officer issued a verdaf order to the 
contractor through a Mahomedan liead-conslable not to sell any liquor 
to the troops. This was no communication at all, but such is the ab- 
ject terror from the protectors in which Her Majesty’s subjects live 
that poor Luchmi Persad did as the Mahomedan myrmidon of an in- 
scrutable Government i)id. Notwithstanding that trembling compliance,* 
the head-constable reported that liquor had been sold to the Sepoys 
through a private window. This was just the excuse wanted, and at 
night the police broke open his house, severely beat Luchmi Per.Sad 
and at last marched him through the main road in handcuffs and 
chains like a common felon. l^e. c^se came up in due course 
before the District Officer, who was bound to accept the testi- 
mony of his police, and without any independent enquiry, poor Luch- 
m'i Persad was sentenced to two days’ simple imprisonment. To save 
himself from confinement in jail, the victim of official highhandedness 
offered to pay a fine of Rs. 2,000, but the ‘Deputy Commissioner was 
inexorable. LUCHMI Persad was sent to Jail, and his shop was closed 
for four days. Woe upon woe ! he found the very Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the Excise, who had caused him to be 
prosecuted, was in temporary charge of the jail. It was but a 
matter of course that this officer should now complete the full 1 
measure of ins vengeance by having Luchmi Persad shaved and I 
subjected to all manner of indignities. On an appeal, the Judicial 
Commissioner set aside the Deputy Commissioner’s conviction as ille- 
gal. Luchmi Per.SAD claimed the sum of Rs. 680 for losse^ caused by 
the illegal closing of liis shop for four days, but the excise commis- 
sioner recompiended that a compensation of Rs. 50 be paid, which 
being declined, and the whole matter laid before the Chief Commis- 
sioner, the Chief Commissioner, as usual, saw no reason to interfere, 
except that the compensatisn should be increased to Rs, 100. Meeting 
with no justice in his own Province, LUCHI Persad preferred an ap- 
peal to the Government of India, which has addressed the Chief Com- 
missioner on the subject as follows : — 

“From the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department,— To the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 4686/269) dated the 14th ultimo, subnntting tlic^ correspondence 
connected with the case of Laclimi Perslied Kulwar of Mandla district, 
who was illegally sentenced by the Deputy Commissioner, Mandla, to 
two days’ simple iinprisoyment, and after sentence, was subjected to 
indignities by the police and jail otficials. A perusal of the correspond- 
-ence creates a strong impression that Laclimi Pershad was made the 
victim of a malicious outrage, prepetrated in the name of the law, and 
his Excellency in Council greatly regrets to find that owing to circum- 
stances which are far from satisfactorily exphaiiied punishment has not 
overtaken the offenders. On the whole the case is discreditable to all 
concerned, and has left a very painful impression on the mind of his 
Excellency the Governor-General iA Council.” 

What 1 Is this sufficient reparation to the injured man? The 
officers of Government are apparently sacred, and no punishment can 
overtake them for any offences beyond a Secretariat paragraph ex- 
pressive of displeasure. The Extra Assistant Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner stand as well with the Local Government as 
• if the Government of India had never condemned them. Indeed 
the one has b^en promoted and the other transferred to a better dis- 
trict I After this, what can be our feelings as regards the administra- 
tion of justice or towards the British Government ? For one such case 
which sees the light, there are hundreds which never come to public 
notice. How vain are honors” conferred by a foreign government I 
This LVCHMI P£R8A1> had received marks of appro\*al and certificate 


*of honor from the Local Government and sticccs.sive Deputy Commis- 
sioners for acts of liberality and^ublic spirit. The very highest posi- 
li<m scarcely secures one fr»m the lyranoy of common police officer. 

T HZ Indian Daily News says th.at Sir Comef^ Pethkram has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta* University. This is as it 
should be, of course, although the good Chief has not yet made a 
considerable speech, nor delivered an elajporate Judj^ment. Is not the 
world made for Cxsar ? As for the poor Fellow Rajendralala 
Mitra — who, by long years of work in education as well as by pub- 
lished writings esteemed throughout the globe, has the highest 
established claim to the post of honor— he can well afford to pine in 
unmerited disappointment. When the end comes at last, which may 
(iod in His mercy postpone’iudefiniiely, we may have the Lieutenant- 
Governor— or the Viceroy himself for that matter— to preside at the 
meeting to raise a statue to his memory— thereby furnishing another 
clinching proof of the liberality of British Rule and of the generosity 
of British gentlemen placed in high authority. 

\\mni( Ben(fal^ a Calcutta weekly, is naturally glad at the election of 
Baboo Taruck Chandra Sircar, of Messrs. Kerr, Taruck and Co., 
as a member of the Bengal C^iamber of Commerce. The firm is one 
of tlic oldest in Calcutta, as well as ver^^ respectable, and it is but fair 
that it should be represented in the Chamber. 'I'lie prooV of fairness 
would have been above suspicion had the Baboo been invited before 
the founding of a Native Chamber. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda left Bombay for England by the last steamer. 
The Maharani Saheba with her six ladies-in-waiting, accompanies. His 
Highness’s uncle Bapoo Sahf.r is also one of the party. 

Orthodoxy will be conciliated by the announcement 4hat the family 
priest also accompanies. W'e dare say the “ Josses ” have not been 
forgotten. 


REIS & RA YYET. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 

THE CENTENARY OF THE FRENCH* 
REVOLUTION. 

I j^RANCE has decided to celebrate the centenary of 
her Great Revolution, with a magnificence and an 
eclat befitting the wealth of the nation and ^the grand- 
eur of the event. On the occasion of the great nation- 
al fete, it is proposed to open in Paris an international 
exhibition which should group all the products of the 
globe under the banner of the Republic. The Jiurope- 
an Powers have been invited to cooperate with the 
French to ensure the success of the gigantic under 
taking. It would seem that the invitation of P" ranee 
has been but coldly received. Some of the Powers are 
said to have already expressed their*ynwillingnes.s to 
take part in the world’s fair. Germany has refused 
to participate in it. Russia will not join because 
*France has not accepted her recommendation to put off 
the projected exhibition to 1890. England has follow- 
ed suit. As to Austria, she has not only declined the 
invitation but also given her sister a bit of her mind. 
One of the Vienna journals writes — “ The real object 
of certain politicians is to prove not only that PTance 
always m<irches at the head of civilization but also 
to show that republic is the form of Government which 
the future reserves for the nations of the earth. It is 
the height of natvetd on the part ’of France to invite 
the old qionarchies to take part in such a fHe and to 
.ask them to associate with her for the glorification of 
the Revolution.” Whether the other Prowers of 
Europe will cordially respond to the iiivitation of 
PTance is*yet to be seen. Thus the Exhibition of 
1889, which the French have intended to make the 
grandest, runs the risk of becoming nc/ more than a 
mere national Exhibition. 

It is not difficult to discover the reason why the 
leading European Powers have refused to take part in 
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the proposed Exhibition of Paris. The France of^ 
today is not the France under Louis XIV or Napo- 
leon III. Owing to hfer reverses in the late Franco- 
German War, and the humiliating terms on which 
she obtained peaces she has lost her ascendency in 
Europe. Pajis is no longer the centre of political 
movement. The day is gone by when the ruler of 
the French was practically the standing arbiter among 
the nations in both Hemispheres. The language of | 
Voltaire and Rousseau, of Moliekk and ILacine, of 
Bossuet and*P"ENELON has now found powerful rivals 
in the languages of England and Germany, polished 
and enriched since by the genius and taste, the | 
erudition and research of generations of poets and 
prosists and men of science. Indeed, Arts and 
Sciences have found at least equal, if not better, 
temples and equally, if not more, devoted votaries 
in other.lands and among other peoples. 

Men may pity fallen greatness, they seldom pay 
court to it ! 

The French Revolution oP 1789 is one of the 
grandest Events in th6 affairs of men. It was the 
rising of human nature against the tyranny of ages. 
It was the assertion of the supremacy of reason over 
brute force. It was the destroyer of the institutions 
and traditions of the Middle Ages. It first formally 
sounded in mortal ears the charm which has fas- 
cinated the world, which has not only upturned thrones 
and undermined Governments, but made Order itself 
difficult — we refer to the brotherhood of the words 
Libertd, Egalit^, and Fraternitd. What with llash 
begins, usually ends in smoke. But the smoke in 
this case was prodigiously powerful and suffocating, 
to friend and foe alike. At length, the Movement 
committed suicide by intemperance. Its greatest 
man ^pok advantage of its discredit from its excesses 
to raise on its ruins a stern absolutism. PVance sub- 
mitted to it as a necessary evil, and the author tried 
his best to make his countrymen forget their shame 
in the naty^inal glory of the humiliation he inflicted 
on the rest of th^ Continent. It was an arduous 
struggle, but Jie was equal to it. He took advantage 
of the general renascence and the new .self-conscious- 
ness oLthe races, to form the Celtic nations into 
a confederacy with PVance at their head. That was 
a grand itlea, and, but for the ‘ crowned Re[)re- 
sentative’ of the Revolution himself, it stood a good 
chance of success. Blinded by his egotism, Napoleon 
woifld not carry •it out in all its integrity. His love 
of power and dynastic exaltation hurried him into 
undertakings which .scarcely left him time to mature 
a plan for giving it effect. What Napoleon failed* 
to achieve, has, for the moment, been brought about 
by the genius of Bismarck. The great Gernian has 
succeeded in creating a 'Feutonic confederacy which 
has not only avenged the French ravages of the 
past, but has inflicted a lasting humiliation on 
France, by dismembering her of some of* her best 
provinces and by proclaiming William Emperor of 
Germany from the very palace of Louis XIV. 

It is no wondeV that the '‘ole] monarchies” 
of Europe should keep thcm.selves aloof from 
the celebration of such a Revolution. Had not 
these “A)ld monarchies”* leagued together to put 
down this ^Revolution when it made its first ap- 
pearance to the bewilderment of all Eui'ope.^ Had 
not the soldiers of this Revolution scattered their 
armies, sackeef their cities and reduced their power 'i 
Had not the drapeau tricolore been hoisted in almost 
all. the Euro]>ean capitals ? There is at least one 
sovereign now living in Europe who remembers 


vividly the humiliation which this Revolution had 
brought on his house and kingdom as well* as on the 
Hapsburgs and the Austrian Empire. “ The French 
Revolution alarmed all the German princes, who 
leagued together against it, but like a terrible storm 
it swept them away and those who remained bowed 
low before its crowned Representative!” With such 
sotivcnirs, the Powers cannot take part in a ceremony 
the avowed object of whioJi is to glorify the Revo- 
lution which brought humiliation on them. What- 
ever the French people may say and* do with refer- 
ence to the refusal of the Great Powers, these are, it* 
must be confessed, justified in their actioii, for they 
cannot accept the invitation without stultifying them- 
selves in the eyes of the world. They may regard 
even the invitation to join in an exhibition synchron- 
ous with the celebration of the Centenary as almost a 
trickery to make a cat’s paw of them. 

• 

LORD REAY’S EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

Much misunderstanding has prevailed in Bombay 
regarding Lord Reav’s educational policy. His Lord- 
ship’s high reputation for culture and for practica 
experience of the educational problems of the day 
had preceded him to this country, and given rise to 
great hopes ijiat education in Bombay would receive 
a new impetus during his Lordship’s incumbency. 
Nor has his interest in matters educational ever flag- 
ged. The subject of»cducation has, since his assump- 
tion of the Government, occupied a large share 
of Lord Reay’s attention, and not a few of his pub- 
lic utterances have . testified the earnestness with 
which he habitually regards this question. Never- 
theless has his Lordship been an object of misunder- 
standing. An impression has gone abroad, that he 
meditated an advance in the direction of technical 
education by restricting the expenditure on the Arts 
Colleges. , Probably his too emphatic adhesion to 
the cause of technical education gave rise to the 
impressipn. Not that the importance of a depar- 
ture in this direction is undervalued by the people 
themselves. The need of technical education is fully 
realized, and of this no more convincing proof could 
be afforded than the response, such as it is, which has 
been given to the appeal for iSubscriptions towards 
a Technical College qs a permanent memorial 
of the Jubilee. If, nevertheless. Lord Reay’s utter- 
ances on the subject of technical education have pro- 
voked hostile criticism, and created an. alarm, it must 
be set down to the nervousness of the people on the 
subject of their higher education. It must be owing 
to thos 5 utteranccis of his Lordship being accompanied 
by expressions of his desire; to clev:olve upon private 
enterprise a part of the responsibility hitherto borne 
by the state in regard to the higher education. Re- 
membering how keenly sensitive the people of this 
country are in the matter of high education, and how 
apt they are to resent the appearance of any hostility 
ill that direction, the misconception which has arisen 
in regard to Lord Reav .will not be wondered at. 

His Lordship has now had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the position of his Government on the subject. 
That position is no other than the position assumed 
by the Government of India with respect to high 
education, viz,, that the burden of it should be gra- 
dually devolved upon the people, as the people are 
found capable of sustaining the responsibility, and 
always provided that the transfer is not attended with 
any detriment to the efficiency of instruction. This 
has been the principle professed by Government, 
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with more or less distinctness from the very begin- 
ningf, while it has been placed on. a more certain foun- 
dation since the appearance of Lord Ripon’s Resolution 
on the report of the Education Commission. Carried 
out in its integrity and with due regard to the condition 
that the Government should never seek to be relieved 
of the maintenance of any Arts College before it can 
be safely made oyer to any private agency, the sound- 
ness of the principle is above question# If it never- 
theless meets with opposition from the people, that 
^ - is owin^ to their fear that the principle may be 
’ brought into effect too prematurely or with too little 
regard for the strength of private enterprise amongst 
any local community. Lord Rkav has, however, 
shown his practical appreciation of the delicacy of 
the experiment as well as his interest in higher edu- 
cation in a way which can admit of no mistake. In 
his speech at the Sattara Durbar and in his subse- 
quent Resolution on the subject of the anudgamation 
of the Deccan College a!id the Fergusson Institution, 
his views are set forth with such noble candour, and 
the circumstances which have led his Lordship aft(;r 
anxious consideration to make over the charge of the 
amalgamated College to the Deccan Education Society 
are explained with such clearness and closene.ss of 
reasoning as to allay any doubts that may have 
been aroused at the very name of Government 
reducing its expenditure* on “the Arts Colleges. The 
necessity of such reduction is further imposed by the 
exceptional financial difficulties of the time as well as 
by the responsibility which Lord Reay’s Government 
has boldly assumed of doing something in the direc- 
tion of technical education. VVhut has been done in 
Bombay with .respect to higher education is only by 
way of giving effect to the policy laid down by the 
Education Commission. The step has expressly been 
taken as an experiment, and the right of resumption 
has been judiciously reserved whenever the Govern- 
ment is not satisfied with the management. The same 
policy has recently been carried into effect in Bengal 
with regard to two Colleges, although we Cjinnot con- 
gratulate the Government of this province that it has 
approached the matter in any thing like the spirit and 
liberality of Lord Reay. 


THE EGYPTIAN CONVENTION. 

Sir Drummond Wolff has finally come to terms with the Sultan 
The result is of a piece with the last chapter of the story of the African 
Prince—a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. The Egyptian 
Convention has been signed, but its practical effect on the British 
evacuation is problematical. All the more reason for its going down 
with the British public, in whose eyes Sir Drummond Wolff’s 
tedious and not inexpensive mission is, at length, justified ! It 
is stipulated that the British will complete their arrangements 
for leaving Egypt in three years, provided the step can then be 
taken without danger. Otherwise, the occupation will be prolonged. 
The stipulations for the neutralization of the Suez Canal aic more 
definite. The Porte and England have recognized the neutrality 
with right of passage through the Canal in times of peace and war. 
This is satisfactory enough to thfe other Powers. As for England, her 
pre-eminence in the Egyptian half-way-house will depend, as before, on 
her supremacy at sea. She must nbw more than ever be prepared, in 
time of war, to intercept the enemy^s vessels on the way in the Medi- 
terranean or the Red Sea. To meet this and other r^equirements in the 
future --^specially, in view of the present rate of development of the 
fighting capacities of the different Powers — it might be expedient to 
make arrangements for building war vessels of all kinds in India at an 
increase of the present expenditure which frightens us to think of. 
Against this, there is a balancing consideration. The importance of the 
Suez Canal is a daily diminishing quantity. In the present progress of 
naval architecture and navigation, with the development of steam 
and the discovery of newer motive powers, with, last not least, 


the opening of new routes by land *and water, the monopoly of 
even the great highway of B^ypt, situated as it is at the junction of 
.'ill three Continents of *the Old World, is not quite the advantage 
that it looks or has been. The Pacific Railway, though a potent factor 
in the military resources of the United^ Sti/tes, may be forbidden to 
the rest of the world. Hut the Canadian route over land is British 
and its utilisation as a highway between the two hemispheres under 
the terms proposed by the new Comptny, will be a distinct addition to 
British power. With vessels of speed specially built for conversion 
within a few hours to war vessejs by taking in guns and ammunition 
and other icquisites kept in fortified harbours at tin; Atlantic and Paci- 
fic teimini, England might on e.Tsy terms have the command of both 
the Oceans washing the ^orders of America. Nor are other nations 
inattentive to the demands of the times. Russia Is opening ports and 
harbours on her Asiatic shores. The restlessness of France, which has 
a rising Eastern empire in Indo-China, is almost abnormal. Even the 
smaller Powers have caught the example. Italy is involved with 
Abyssinia, and Portugal with Morocco, and are of course arming and 
increasing their navies. They will follow the lead of .some Great 
Power and might give as efficient service^as the poor wood-pecker gave 
to Rama in his expedition across the sea to Ceylon. Perhaps, the 
author of the Suez Canna? is its greatest foe, in this connection. Its 
importance as the world’s highway (ff peace is safe, because its situa- 
tion is without parallel and is above competition. FERDINAND Lesseps 
himself, much as he can do to change the geography of the Globe, has, 
after all, not the m.aking of the world or the substantial redistribu- 
tion of continents in his hand.s. I'he inter-continental commerce of 
our hemisphere, therefore, must pass through Egypt. For the mutual 
commerce of the Old and New Woilds, however, he is creating as it 
were .another sea-way through the Americas, which will be welcome 
to nations at w.ar. 

After all, parchment is but paper, whatever may be written upon it, 
and however solemnly it may be signed, sealed and delivered. These 
treaties and compacts have no power of maintaining themselves. 
Things of sufferance, they are respectable enough in fair weather. In 
times of danger, they discover their native worthlessness. The Power 
that can keep its enemy out of the Suez Canal will not, we are tifraid, 
scruple to do so. Neither that which bombarded Alexandria*and seized 
the Danish fleet, .against all international law, nor that which, when 
France was engaged with Germany in a life and death struggle, broke 
the Treaty of Paris. 


THE RAILWAY MIRACLE IN OUDH. 

The accident on the Lucknow-Sitaporc Railway which we noticed 
at the lime seems to have been an interesting and even aiAusing, affair. 
The Lucknow Express of the 21st describes it as follows : — 

“The mixed train from Sitapore to Lucknow, consisting of some 
eight or ten goods waggons and thirteen passenger caiiiages, left 
Bakshi-ka-Talab in a gently blowing gale. The violence of the gale 
increased rapidly until it developed the intensity of a perfect cyclone. 
It caught up the thirteen passenger carriages ibi its vortex, ai it were, 
about lialf'way between the station of Bakshi-ka-Talab and Itaunja, 
and lifted them bodily off the rails, literally heaving them into the ad- 
joining fields and strewing them about like so many match-boxes. 
The accident, beyond arousing a certain amount of cuiiosily in the 
minds of the passengers at the novelty of theii position, excited no 
other feeling. As soon, in fact, as they were satisfied that they were 
not likely to be moving again for some time, they returned to thcii 
c.irii.iges and proceeded to make themselves comfoi table for the night. 
They were subsequently taken on by a relief tram, 'i’he thirteen car- 
nages contained considerably over 200 passcngeis, and jet, notwith- 
standing the severity and suddenness of tlie sliock, not a man wjis 
killed, nor a bone broken. Mean w Idle the engine diiver li.id proceed- 
ed on hn? way wfitli his remaining goods vehicles, and w'as perfectly 
innocent of anything having occuned until he readied Itaunja; where 
he soon saw for himself that he had left all his passenger vehicles 
behind him.” 

• 

Surely, truth, is strange— stranger than fiction! If anything lik^ 
this account had come to us through an American channel, we should 
all have smiled .'it the invention of “ Cousin Jonathan.” This accident 
was, after all, a jolly business.* If it could be repeated under similar 
conditions and with no worse result, a man might nmke his fortune by 
taking out’a patent. The larger number of the people, who, as an 
escape from ennui\ risk their necks in Alpine or balloon ascents or 
join Polar voyages or African discovery parties, V’ould be tempted to 
seek the excitement of a railway journey in which then* cats were lifted 
up high in the air by a sportive storm and scattered about in level 
green fields, without the riders incurring the slightest displacement of 
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their anatomical structures, to* be gently picked up after a time and 
carried again by the same rail to their ptjdper destinations 1 Surely, these 
passengers on the Oudli railway must bear nof only charmed lives but 
India-rubber limbs. In fact, everything about the accident is pheno- 
menal. It does not appe 4 r that there was any difficulty in replacing 
the strewn carriages on the line, or else it would have been mentioned. 

We ourself were a traveller from Moorshedabad in the mail train 
of the E. I. Railway on the day o£ the Great Cyclone of 1864. From 
Nulhati to Burdwan it was a most exciting trip, and, though the storm 
had subsided, the way was nut witlioyt danger below — a passenger 
in the same compartment with us being swept down and in all proba- 
bility killed by the smashing of the door at which he stood by a tree 
which had been uprooted and thrown from a (distance on the line — while 
the night scene at the Howrah terminus, crowded with passengers 
and homeless refugees from the neighbournood, and naked sailors, 
bruised and bleeding, escaped from the shipping, of which the Hoogly 
hadbe^nall cleared, baffles description. It was a beautiful calm 
night with the early October moon shining full on a scene of desolation 
The river was a sheet of silver — not a breath of wind or a dip of an 
oar to cause a ripple ; for lhafc matter there was not a single sample 
[)f craft of any kind to disturb the tranquillity of the river-god ap- 
parently taking his rest. Crossing being out^of the question, and there 
being for once iw safety in the crftwd, we bivouaced in the soft wet, 
5 vcn miry plain in front of the station. In the morning, some hours after 
lawn, a boat entered appearance and then another, but Rs. 25 was de- 
nanded for taking each passenger across the river 1 And, then, the 
tailors all made for the boats in such nuuibers as to drown them. 
Having some servants, we waited till after 10 O’clock, when the fare 
:ame down to Rs. 5, and then sailors had left, and then crossed. All 
his, however, is luere prose before the romance of this Oudh Railway. 


J ^ A MEASURE OF VALUE * 

This iMn outcome of the present agitation about the exchange 
lifiiculcy. The text of the book is, that it is shamefully unjust to 
illow^onc man to grow rich in his sleep at the expense of another 
nan. In-order to measure the unjust gains and losses, and to pre- 
sent such gains and losses arising, the writer seeks a measure of 
rtlue, by which he means an unvarying standard, by comparison with 
vhich we may ascertain from time to time the fluctuations (if any) 
n the value of {he prccioift metals. 

Our Home charges, says Mr. Pollard in the prcAicc, arc cconomi- 
ally of the nature of a tribute. They arc paid (some ^22,000,000 
nnually all things included) not in money but in merchandize, 
mports from a tribute-paying country arc always of lower value 
II the tribute receiving country than (but for the tribute) they 
^ould be • • * In order to induce our English customers to 

uy more and more from us to pay for our imports and for our 
rowing tribute, we must and do offer our merchandize on cheaper 
nd cheaper terms. TTic value and cost of our exports thus inevi- 
ibly fall in England with every increase of our tribute and their 
quivalcnt in silver now peculiarly Indian money must fall too. 
"he depreciation of the Indian currency would not have happened, 
'silver were freely coined by other countries—France and America 
)r instance. Part of our Home charges would be then paid in 
ish. An efflux of money from this country (or diminished influx) 
ould take place and the fall in prices here would continue till the 
ecessary demand for our exports was created by growing c^icapncss, 

* * Although wc should nut under these circumstances “ lose 

y exchange ** in quite the same way, wc should still lose to quite 
1C same extent by having to pay exactly the same, quantity of our 
merchandise as wc pay now. • 

The writer is afraid lest bi-metallism be adopted by other coun- 
ic8 and thereby the prices of all commodities and the money in- 
imCB of all persons in India other than the Indian offlcials drawing 
fixed salary be reduced. “ The problem how to ensure the cqui- 

* Go/d 4 iftd Stiver Seig/ted in the Balance : A Afeasure of their Value : 
n Essay on Wealth and its Distrihutions during fluctuations in the 
due of Gold and Silver; G*c. By Thomas In wood Pollard. Calcutta. 
l!aclMrSpmk& Co. 


table redistribution of the rupees that remain in India, is one of the 
questions of the day for us outsiders.** Or the present borrowing 
from England (and thereby increasing the Indian tribute) may come 
to an end sooner or later and 'the depreciation of silver in India 
that was arrested when the Home charge become due, about 18 or 
20 years since may then resume its course. /‘Then*’ says 
he, “ Indian offlcials will welcome a suggestion as to the best 
means of allowing their money incomes to expand with those of 
other people.** A*gain, “the agitatiod for the douUc standard may 
fail, and America and France may demonitise their silver hoards ; 
which will make serious difference in the purchasing power of silver 
here, while the scramble for gold niay bring about a real scarcity of 
the metal.” 

But as the value of the precious metals is susceptible of changes, 
so arc the values of all other commodities. The price-level of 
statisticians docs not measure the value of gold and silver. The 
measuring of the value of gold by the prices of commodities in ge- 
neral is as useless, as trying to ascertain the correct time of day by 
striking an average of a lot of times of day which we know are 
hopelessly incorrect. The production of cotton goods, for instance, 
was increased 50 per cent, from i860 to 1883 at the expense of 
only a 7 per cent, increase in the number of hands employed, and 
raw cotton, meanwhile, was cheapened considerably ; so that from 
the price of cotton goods the appreciation of gold cannot possibly 
be inferred. The wages level, not the price level, is what we wanti 
Measured according to this standard, the real value of gold in this 
country has arisen, but that of silver has not fallen since 1873, 

Mr. Pollard quotes several passages from Adam Smith to prove 
his contention as to the measure of value. What he con- 
tends for is, that tlfb measure tnd 4ctermining cause of value at 
the same time and place ought to be adopted as our standard of 
value at successive periods. Fluctuations in the wagcs-levcl prove 
beyond all dispute a falsification of the so called standard of value- 
money. The equitable distribution of the precious metals in ac- " 
cordance with tlicir real value as declared by the Wagcs-lcvel, \i 
all that is needed in order to V)bviatc the evil effects of their scarcity 
or superabundance. He coiv:ludc8 by recommending to abolish 
the “ fixedness ’* of official salaries and all other contracts, and to 
cease international borrowing. 

This little book is chiefly meant for the bi-mctallists, specially 
the Anglo-Irulian-Officials ; and wc cordially join with the writer in 
inviting them to peruse it. It contains many valu-able instructions 
which they should do well to lay to heart in their present frantic 
agitation for bi-metallism. 

Wc fully agree with Mr. Pollard so far as the main cause of the 
present derangement of the exchange is concerned. But wc arc 
afraid he has, not correctly estimated the total remittances from 
India to England. £22,000,000 at 4 per cent, discount (the present 
rate of discount on silver) amounts to about 30 crorcs of rupees. 
If he had included all sorts of private remittances, i.e,, remittances of 
Anglo-Indian officials, traders &c., which exert a no less influence in 
deranging the Indian exchanges than the Secretary of State’s drafts, 
the total would have come up to 40 instead (Jf 30 crorcs. Even, as it 
is, the Secretary of State merely acts as a conduit-pipc, through whom 
an immense number of private individuals^—officials, traders, money- 
lenders &c.,— living in England draw their share of the milk from 
the great milch-cow “India.” 

The writer has clearly shewn the injurious effects of the adoption 
of bi-metallism. We may point out, however, another additional 
«vil effect which is not mentioned by him. One hundred or thou- 
sand rupees remitted to England by the Anglo-Indian officials when 
the exchange is at ij 6 d a rupee, will be a far lesser evil in com- 
parison with what the same would bc^ if bimetallism be adopted and 
the Indian exchange raised thereby to 2/ a rupee. 

Wc do not know if bi-mctallisra be ever adopted by several 
nations ronccrtcdly ; or even'if adopted they will be able to maintain 
the rates between gold and silver at for any length of time. 

Mr. Pollard’s apprehension as to the effect of ceasing to borrow is 
groundless. Mr. Chapman, the late Financial Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, has shewn, as is also evident from the statistics 
relating to India, that the importation of silver to India is almost 
wholly due to her borrowing eithw in India or England. ‘Not to 
speak of any repayment of debt incurred by the Government which 

Hollowafs Ointment ami Pills are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular remedies. At all seasons and under all circumstances 
they may be used with safely and with the certainty of doing good. 
Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcera- 
tions, and burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these 
healing, soothing, ana purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed 
upon the abdomen, checks all tendency to irritation of the bowels, and 
averts dysentery and other disorders of the intestines; Pimples, 
blotches, infiaminations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic afTec- 
tions, and enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by using Hol- 
loway’s remedies according to the ^instructions” accompanying each 
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is likely. to take place then,— the simple stoppage of borrowing by 
India will make silver scarce in India wh\ch will thus appreciate in 
India. Neither arc we much concerned with America and France 
letting loose their silver hoards. The precious metals by the 
competition of commerce accomodatb themselves in the different 
countries of the world according to the natural traffic and their 
respective economical conditions. Thus Turkey and Egypt have 
adopted the gold standard in their currencies, but in spite of cheap 
money in the other gold standard countries of Europe, money is 
very scarce in the former two countries. 

We are really at a loss to uixicrstand why the writer is so anxious 
to establish the wages level as the standard of value. In England 
during the last 50^ear8, wages have risen about too per cent, prices 
remaining nearly the same as half a century ago. She has invested 
about 000,000, 000 in other lands, the annual tribute received by 
her amounting to more than 00,000,000 worth of foreign mer- 
chandise, while prices thereof are falling at the rate of 36 per cent in 
little more than a dozen of years. All this has happened without 
England having adopted the proposed measure of value. Is it then 
absolutely necessary for India to adopt this standard of value for her 
material progress ? 

Mr. Pollard seems to have taken a tender view of the Anglo- 
Indian officials, who as a rule obtain very big salaries in comparison ' 
to what similar officials get in ^othcr countries, and who have to 
remit money home. We are unable to make such fine distinction 
between the Government officials and the other people earning their 
livelihood in other ways. The salaries of the officials too will in- 
evitably in the long run adjust themselves by competition accordjng 
to the current rate of the country. Moreover wc do not consider 
it a practical problem to adjust accurately the salaries of all officials 
every noW' and then according to the standard of the author. The 
preparation of an Indian Budget, under sueh circumsMnccs by an 
ordinary Finance Minister, will become well nigh an impossibility. 

The writer wants an invariable measure of valSc. If any incasurc 
be invariable it must be so absolutely, /. at all times and in all 
places. But by the adoption of Mr. Pollard’s measure of value, 
we arc reduced to this: — gold has •not appreciated in England 
and gold has appreciated in India ; silver has depreciated in England, 
and silver has not depreciated in India. To prove that there is 
really no scarcity of gold in England, tlic author is reduced to this 
contradiction by the adoption of his own invariable measure of value. 
Wc arc of opinion that the terms “appreciation” and “depreciation” 
are used relatively only. The same thing may be appreciated in re- 
lation to one thing, and depreciated in relation to another. Gold 
may be appreciated in relation to silver, and silver appreciated in re- 
lation to gold, though it docs not follow that cither of the metals is 
cither appreciated or depreciated in relation to any other commodity 
in the world. Appreciation and depreciation do not necessarily 
suggest that any thing has become either scarce or abundant. Wc 
therefore do not share the author’s anxiety lest by the use of the 
expression appreciation of gold we arc led to infer that .gold has be- 
come scarce (see Appreciation of Gold by William Fowler, Cobden 
Club Series, p. 5.) 

It is pointed out (P. 120.) that the wages of the skilled labourer 
in India varies from Rs. 8-9 to Rs. 24-6 ans. per month and 
so for other kinds of labour. No wonder, considering the expanse 
of the country. And still England is extending her dominions to- 
wards ^Afghanistan and China. To obviate the diversity of wages Mr. 
Pollard recommends an average i 5 cing taken of all the wages for the 
same kind of labour. Why not extend the process over the whole of 
Asia, and the whole of the world ? The fact is the wages never 
remain constant either with regard to time or place. Not only the 
money wages but the real wages vary much owing to ^lie prevalence 
of different circumstances. ^ • 

The writer has also made an important oversight. He has 
proved clearly that by our Foreign indebtedness our coraraodiiics 
become depreciated iu the for^-ign markets. But the same consc- 
(jucncc follows in the case of wages too. Indian wages' may be 
reduced indefinitely in comparison to English wages, for no other 
reason than our heavy foreign liability. How then is it possible to 
maintain an invariable measure of value applicable both to England 
and India, while the foreign indebtedness of India is increasing 
every year by leaps and bounds. Should the Anglo-Indian officials 
working in India receive their s'alaries according to the English or 
Indian measure of value ? 

We afe strongly opposed to the abolition of or tampering with the 
permanent settlement in Bengal. o rule that instead of a fEced 
sum of money a fixed quantity of corn must be given to the Gov- 
ernment every year will be a hardship, in times of scarcity not say 
famines. True there arc some Native States in India where 
tribute is paid in the produce of the land instead of money. But 
the rule in such cases is*" not a fixed quantity but a proportion 
of the produce, and there prevails in these States a great elasticity 
in the collection of the rent. 

Had there been no permanent settlement in Bengal, the Zemindars 
IS t rich class would not have existed here. The whole income derived 
by them at present would have gone to the Government coffer as is 
the case with Madras and Bombay. The greater portion of income 


thus derived from the country, would have ultimately found its way 
to England directly or indirectly. Whatever may be said against 
the permanent settlement in Bengal, it has proved a haven of refuge 
from calamities from which other parts of India have suffered. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 21st May 1887. Baboo Girindra Nath Chatter- 
jee, Deputy Collector, is appointed to perform the functions of a 
Collector under section 4 of Act VII (B. C.) of 1880 in the district 
of Furrecdporc. 

The 28th May 1887. — Baboo Mokunda Deb Mookerjee, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Aurangaba«J, Gya, is allowed 
leave for one month, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Dino Nath Dcy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Riingpore, on leave, is appointed to have charge of the Aurungabad 
sub-Jivision of the Gya district. 

The 30th May 1887.— Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Purneah, is appointed (o act as 
District and Sessions Judge of Moorshedabad, during the absence, 
on leave, of Mr. T. D. Bcighton, or until further otders. 

Baboo Gopal Chundcr Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Durbhunga, is allowed ^eavc for one month, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he availed himself'of it. 

Baboo Prokash Chunder Roy, Officiating Deputy » Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Chumparun, is allowed leave for 21 days, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 25th ins. 

Baboo Peary Mohun Banerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Jamui, Monghyr, is allowed leave for six months, on 
private affairs, under section 130, chapter X of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Annada Prasad Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, is transferred to Monghyr, and is appointed to have charge 
ol the Jamui sub-division of that district, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Peary Mohun Banerjee, or until further orders. 

The 31st May 1887. — Mr. E. J. Barton, Magistrate and Collector, 
Jessore, on furlough, is promoted to the first grade of Magistrates and 
Collectors, with effect from the 6th instant, Mr. F. Wyer, retired. 

Mr. W. B. Oldham, Offiiiating Magistrate and Collector, Burd- 
wan, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of 
Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 6th instant, wrr 
1 Mr. E. J, Barton. * 

Mr. A. Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 74-Pcrgun- 
nahs, is appointed to be a Magistrate and Collector of the second 
grade, with effect from the 6th instant, v/W Mr. E. J. Barton. 

Mr. C. E. Buckland, Officiating Secretary to the Board of Re- 
venue, is appointed to be Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
with effect from the 6th instant, MP. A. Forb'vs, but will con- 
tinue to act, until further orders, in his present appointment. 

Judicial. — The 30th May 1887. — Baboo Hur Nath Ghosc, 
Munsif of Sitakmid, in the district of Chittagong, on leave, is ap- 
pointed to be an Additional Munsif in the district of Noakholly. 

Ill modification of the order, dated the loth instant, P«bod Iswar 
Chundcr Chattcrjcc, b.l., Officiating Munsif of Sitakund, in the 
district of Chittagong, is appointed to be a Munsif in the same dis- 
trict, to be ordinarily stationed at Sitakund, substantive fro tetn,^ via 
Baboo Hur Nath Ghosc. 

Baboo Annoda Charan Sen, b.l., is appointed to act as an Ad- 
ditional M unsif in the district of Noakholl)^ , during the a'bsencc, 
on leave, of Baboo Hur Nath Ghosc, or until further orders. 

Mr. A. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dar- 
jeeling, is vested with powers under section 133 of Act X of 1882. 

The 3i5t May 1887. — Baboo Bunkim Chundcr Mitra, m.a., b.l., 
is appointed to act as a Munsif in the district of Moorshedabad, to 
bj ordinarily stationed at Kandi, during the absence, on leave, of 
Baboo Loke Nath Nandi, or until further orders, with effect from 
the date on which he joins his appointment. 

Mr. M. J. Monckton, Executive Engineer, Eastern Sonc Division, 
is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class for the 
trial of offences mentioned in section 16 of Act V (B.C.) of 1864 
and in sections 93 to 95 of Act III (B.C.) of 1876, within canal 
limits in that division. 

Baboo Rajoni Nath Mittcr, Munsif of Habigungc, Sylhet, whose 
services have been replaced at the disposal of this Government by 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, is appointed to be a Munsif in the 
district of Rungpore, to be ordinarily stationed at the Sudder station. 

Grant OK Leave to Munsifs. — l^he 23rd May 1887. — Baboo 
Srigopal Chatterjee, Munsif of Sundeep, in the district'of Noakhally, 
•is allowed Jeave for ten days, under section 128, chapter X of the 
Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 
26th March 1887. 

The 26th May 1887. — Baboo Biraj Krishna CJhosh, Second Mun- 
sif of Sudharam, in the district of Noakhally, is allowed leave for 
six months, under section 1 34, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, 
in extension of the leave granted to him on the 25th November 
1886. 
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The 27th May 1887. — Baboo Lokc Nath Nandi, Munsif of 
Kandi, in the district of Moorshedaba^, is allowed leave for one 
month and 24 days, under scctio® 73, rule if chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he availed himself 
of it. I 

The 28th May iSSy.-i-Baboo Bhugubutty Churn Milter, Third 
Munsif of Arrah, in the district of Shahabad, is allowed leave for 
15 days, under section 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 9th proximo, or from the date on which 
he may be relieved. 

Baboo Bidhu Bhusun Chakrgvarti, Third Munsif of Pcrozeporc, 
in the district of Backergungc, is allowed leave for five weeks, under 
section 73, rule 1, ahaptcr V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 8th proximo, or ffdta the date on which he may be 
relieved. • 


^alu. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COURT.— ALI PORE, T24-PERGS. 

[^Before //. Holmwooti^ Joint- Magisiraie!\ 

Serial No.* 139. Date of report : 20th April 1887. Name and Resi- 
dence of complainant : Empress per Hem Ch under Hazra. Name, 
parentage, residence of accused : 1. Mohendranath Gangiili, 

son of Mohes Chundcr Ganguli. 2. DOyal Kristo, son of Kali- 
dhon Banerjee.^ 3. Jogen Ch under Banerjee, son of Saroda Per- 
sad Banerjee. 4. Nogendranath Banerjee, con of ditto: Offence 
complaint of ard date of its alleged commission : affray, section 160 
I. P. C., 19th April 1887. The plea of the accused and his ex- 
amination (if any): ail not guilty. The finding : all guilty, section 
160, I. P. C. The sentence and the date on which the proceedings 
terminated : All one month’s rigorous imprisonment, 20th May 1887. 

Summary and Reason. 

Both parties complained of being beaten in the public streets 
after an election fow under circumstances which amounted to an 
affray. 

Hem Chundcr Hazra says he saw no assault outside in the streets. 
Mohendra Babu ran in from the streets and took refuge in his 
castor oil Factory. Heard the persons outside “mar mar.” Subse- 
quently Jogin got in through the open door and kicked. Mohen- 
dranath ran away. Then he noticed that Mohendranath’s head 
was streaming with blood. Says he heard that there was a muni- 
cipal fow but knows nothing about it. 

Mohenjranath Chowduri saw Doyal, Nogin, Jogin and others 
beat Mohendranath Ganguli with lathis in front of Sharoda Babu’s 
house. Denies all knowledge of how Doyal got his wounds as he 
was not there at the beginning of the row. Bidhubhusan was with 
Mohendranath Ganguli. The row was about a municipal election. 
Could not see \^hcthcr Do\al had any wounds, 'riicrc was a great 
crowd, forty or fifty persons, jogin had a lathi and one other per- j 
son, he is not quite sure who, had a slick. Did not see an umbrella 
in Mohendranath VJanguli’s hand. He was dressed in his office 
dress, 15 or 16 persons ran after him. 

RakWhl Ciluindcr Nath was going along to his work when he saw 
Mohendranath Ganguli and Doyal struggling and pulling at an um- 
brella. They were chattering at each other but he could not 
understand what they said. This was at 7 or 8 a,m. 

Kali Chuckerbutly was the (Uily other man there and he was 
trying to separate them. 'Then saw Mohendra Babu strike Doyal 
on the temple with umbrella. Doyal caught hold of the um- 
brella and in the struggle Mohendra Babu fell down. Mohendra 
was dressed for office and he thinks Doyal was also similarly dressed. 

^ to 8 is his breakfast hour. Kali Babu was dressed for office. 
Thinks Doyal was not as he lives at the place of occurrence. 

Shaikh Gholam Hossein confirms the last witness exactly. He 
was coining back from Baranagar at 8 or a little after and was pass- 
ing Sharoda Babu’s house when he saw this. The house opens 
direct on the road and they were struggling in the road. Denies 
that he is a dalal. He has eases in the court. He made a civil 
suit against Dinonath Bhunya and another. The judgment in that 
suit declares witness to be a professional suit broker. I4 this ease 
however it would not matter as. he is not a witness suborned by 
either ot the parties but he is a man whom the police named 
amongst many others and that f picked out because neither of the 
parties named him and he \^a8 a Mahomedan and therefore likely 
* to be independent. Several persons came up among whom he 
recognized Kalinath Chakravarti. Mohendranath and K^ali Babu 
pass every day that way to office. Doyal had only his dhuti on. 
The examination fully satisfied me * that this witness saw what he 
says. e . • 

Mohendranath Ganguli’s statement is that he was attacked on his 
way to office by the sons of Sharoda Babu and had to defend him- 
self with his umbrcll^. 

He calls witnesses : Nepal Chundcr Bose, an employee in the 
Calcutta Municipal Office, deposes he was in company with Mohen- 
dranath and other Babus, He was on ahead and heard a row 
which he describes as a struggle for a sheet followed by a general 


attack on Mohendranath who had an umbrella and fled. Says the 
rcasoh was that Mohendrapath made a speech the day before against 
Sharoda Babu who, he carefully explains with great fervour, was 
compelled to resign his post as Chairman under serious charges. 
The witness was one of the Commissioners who brought the serious 
charges against Sharoda. He gets Rs. 120 a month. 

Narain Chundcr Gupta. Not examined. 

Jadunath Mazumdar — was the rival and successful candidate to 
Sharoda Babu. He naturally confirms Mohendwhath’s stpry but 
begins in the middle, though he says he was with the other Babus. 
Mr. Gopendra Krishna, Joint Magistrate of Sealdah, had to make 
Mohendranath withdraw the following expression in his speech of 
the day before, “ Having vomited, why do yoy cat it up again,” 
addressed to Sharoda Babu. Admits the umbrella with which 
Doyal was wounded belongs to Mohendranath Ganguli. Doyal is 
cousin to Sharoda Babu, 

The other side call no witnesses. 

Starting with the evidence of the defence of Mohendra which 
seems to come earliest in chronological order, I find that at the 
municipal election the day before the occurrence, Mohendranath 
made a most disgusting allusion to Babu Sharodaprosad the late 
Chairman. This insult he was compelled to withdraw by the 
Joint Magistrate of Sealdah who was presiding at the meeting, 

Such a compulsory withdrawal dic^ not I find debar Doyal from 
demanding an apology on behalf of his uncle (cousin). 

Accordingly we find him, as all the witnesses agree, coming out in 
his dhuti and accosting Mohendranath Ganguli who was going to 
ofljee with one Kali Charan Chuckerbutty and his nephew Bidhu- 
bhusan. No one volunteers to tell us what the conversation was 
except Doyal himself and we must therefore accept his version 
which seems a natural and probable one. It is that he .asked Mo- 
hendranath Ganguli to explain what he meant by using such foul 
language against hi^ uncle (cousin) the day before. , 

1 find that this vfas the substaiicc the conversation, for the next 
thing we find in the evidence of Rakhal Chunder Nath incidentally 
corroborated by that of Nepal Chundcr Bose for the defence, is an 
unseemly struggle with the umbrella which was undoubtedly 1 find 
Mohendranath’s and with which he struck Doyal deliberately on the 
head causing him a severe black eye and cut temple. 

The witnesses who favor Mohendranath’s side, to wit his name- 
sake Chowdhuri, support this# view incidentally. He says Doyal 
had no lathi. He also says that he did not see how Doyal was 
wounded because he did not see the beginning of the rowi 

It is therefore certain that the first blow was struck by Mohen- 
dranath Ganguli and as he docs not plead insult or provocation he 
must be fully responsible for it. 

I then find that Jogin and Nogin or Nogendranath, the sons of the 
late Chairman Sharoda Baboo, rushed out to the aid of their cousin 
(uncle) Doyal 'and belaboured Mohendranath most unmercifully 
with sticks, giving him a severe cut on the head. 

This was wholly unjustifiable as Doyal had only to let go of his 
his opponent’s umbrella and retire and that there would have been 
no hirthcr breach of peace. Mohendranath Ganguli then fled 
into a shop where he was followed and kicked by Jogin. The 
evidence of both sides runs in a regular sequence and there 
is no inconsistency in the whole story. The affair became 
an aftray when Mohendranath raised his* umbrella and struck 
Doyal and Doyal struggled with him hanging on to his umbrella and 
to his neckcloth. It was joined irf withaut justification by Jogin 
and Nogendranath and all arc therefore liable to equal punishment. 

I say equal because I cannot tell how far Doyal’s words may have 
provoked Mohendranath Ganguli, and although he jcfuscs to plead 
provocation, a certain amount may be assumed. 

• But whichever way the case is regarded, it is a most disgraceful 
thing that tljc leaders of Local Self-Government in a place like 
Baranagar should descend to a common street row and severely beat 
each other, and I think an example should be jjiadc for the public 
benefit \fhich a fine would not adequately secure. 
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S IR Steuart Bayley has detenhined to visit Burdwan on the 22nd 
instant and to have a conference with both the Maharanis on the 
subject of the adoption. 

• • • » 

The Queen has been pleased ^to sanction yie appointment of Mr. 

Saved Mahmud as a Puisne J^d^e of the AJlahabad High Court. 

THV^AmrRa Ba::ar Patrika^ 7 cc% that full powers of a Sessions Judge 
have at last been conferred on Bahoo B’»ojkndra kIjmar Seal and 
that he has been promoted to the Second Grade. 

♦ 

* * . ^ 

There has been heavy rain in different parts of the country. At 
Mozufferpore it is reported to have been nearly 8 inches. In the 
easternmost districts the downpour was more heavy and continuous. 
A Silchar telegram dated 4th instant ret)orts continuous heavy rain 
from the 2nd instant and the rise of the river to over 30 feet. Another 
telegram from Moulvi Bazar reports over 15 inches to have fallen since 
the 2nd instant. The whole surrounding tract is flooded. 


breach of trust, and the District and Sessions Judge of Ilooghly ha? 
sentenced him to five years’- rigorous imprisorimcnt. 

.Another clerk, liepin Behary (ihose, of the Soopee (licerbhoom) 
Municipality, who was alijo committed U) the .SessiorfS. on similar 
charges, has been sentenced by the Sessions Jud;^ of Ueerbhoom to 
six years’ rigorous imprisoniijent.” * * 

•> 

* *'• I 

The Maharajah of Pattiala intends making a donation of Rs. 20,000 to 
the Panj.tb Association. His Highness, or the Regency has l^o con- 
tributed Rs. 10,000 to . the Jubilee tj'und. • 

• 

A Deccan paper narrates a most brutal case of assault, committed on 
two Europeans at a village named Dornakul on the Nizam’s'Giiaranteed 
Railway by a party of daroits. It was midnight and tl^e victims were 
fast asleep. The sound* of human voices soon awaked them, but before 
they could realize their position, they were^nost Unmercifully belabour- 
ed with clubs and bludgeons till they fainted with loss of blood and ex- 
haustion. The miscreants are yet at large. 

* 

• • 

The latest advices from Rangoon report the continuance of fighting. 
The English troops have captured a good number of Burinans. ^ Some 

Burman leaders have also surrendered. *’ • 


The late cyclone, writes an eyewitness, was attended with a heavy 
tidal wave which buried under it several of the properties in the 
Hooghly delta, usually called Sunderbun Lots. The embankment has 
been breached, and fallen in many places, khals which had been nearly 
dried up having cut their way clean through the dam. The whole of 
the Tangra south of Kulpi, has been swept away, with produce 
to the value of thousands of rupees. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

There w^s a great (ire at flaraingunge attended with loss of property 
estimated at Rs. 40,000. The chiff sufferer is one Nityananda 
K u N DU whose //zz-ca godown containing cotton and kerosine oil has 
fallen down. 

# > 

# • 

The evidence of Lala SaliGRAM before the Public Service Commis- 
sion is manly and independent. He would recruit the. best men, where- 
ever obtainajile. Natives and Europeans work equally well, and re- 
cruitment depended, according to him, more on individuals than on 
race. ' The pay, however, should b*e suflicient to attract good natives. 


The Syndicate of the Punjab University have clorlint;d to accept the 

resignation tendered by Mr. Laupknt of his offico of Registrar, and 

here will be a meeting of the Senate to consider the s'ltioiis chaigcs 

that lie against him. In the meantime he has been suspended. 

• • 

• f 

The following Afghan news is published. in the paptjrs ^ ^ 

“The Stories of the Amir’s sending money and jewels ‘to, Ijadakshan 
are said by well-informed Afghans to be baseless. 

A special telegram fiom Quetta says that the Gilzai revolt is drag 
ging on ; the Gilzais refuse to pay la.'tCs every whcie. The Afghan 
position IS impregnable, and Giuilain Haidar, is negotiatjiig with the 
.Gilzais, who declare tliat thev will come down and give him .battle in 
the plains, if he is afraid to attack them'. ; » • * » 

The Amir’s people have been so Yar siicressfiu iij^ keeping news ot. 
the revolt from the (iilr.g soldiers at ller^l.. , ** |F* 

I hear from a reliablo source ,ii QuettaJ.thaU merchants* h.aye come 
there, saying that a scuffle ensued .1 fortnight back between a niimbei 
of Afghans and the Bokliarians, the former remaining victorious.’’ 

The state of affairs in Jamnugger requires looking after. A cones 


Some of the European officers of the Postal Department, of course, 
were strongly against the employment of natives in the superior ranks. 

• • 

A Bombay telegram reports the termination of the sensational case of 
Morton : — 

** Morton, alias Cockburn, formerly indigo planter in Assam, w^ 
sentenced to-day to six months’ rigorous iniprisonment for defrauding 
a firm of Bombay tradesmen. Regarding the share the accused s 
sister had taken in the fraud, the Magistrate said that, whatever might 
be their relations, her conduct in describing herself in tradesmen s 
books as his wife,>hen‘she swore she was only his sister, ’was calculated 
in the higheh degree to prejudice the accused, and strengthen the 
chain of fraud.” 

A CORRESPQNDENT of the Indian Daily News writes as follows 
. " Gogan Chunder Soor, Accountant of the Hooghly and Cbinsur^h 

Municipality, and an inhabitant of British Cbandernagore, who was 
committed to the Sessions by Baboo Shamadhub Roy, Deputy ’Magis- 
trate of Hooghly, in April last, on the charge of embezzlement of pub- 
lic money, and fraud, has been found guilty of forgery and criminal 


pondent of the Bombay Gazi'iie says : —■ 

“The state of affairs in Jamnagar gives no sign j)f improwng' 
Murders and robberies are of frequent occurrence, and thieves ami 
outlaws aio getting bolder every clay in their depretlaiions, on uccouni 
of the security which they enjoy under the inefficiency of the present 
administration. A band of marauders lately appeared Miear .Salaia, a 
seaport town in the territory of the Jam ‘Suheb, and had the c(II'ontery« 
to give th2 jnhalpitants a warning to be ph ftheir guard,, as they intend- 
ed sftortly to commit a raid on the place. The leiror-siiKkMif people 
oftrhe'towfi have add resse?d« petitions to the durbar - td Iskc proper 
steps for guarding the place against the threaieixcd danger, but there 
has as yet been no response to their appeal. ThV meichanK'liayq, 
therefore, struck, and all bii dnos’s at a standstill. If the aiithoriiHes 
/Persist in giving.no ejir to their prayers, the peoplj^liave re.solved to 
leave the to'*min a (jo.dy, and settle in any place which may afford a 
bet.ter secuiity of life -.and property.” 

The correspondent gives instances c)f robbery and outrage. 

News has’sinc^ arrived of the increasing unpopularity of the Amir. 
His health is als9, getting worse and worse, and he is found to be 
morose and sullen and distrustful of every body. He i.s fearful of 
danger to his life. * ... 


StAscrwtrt in th$ ar* rtqutUtd U> nmit by postal motuy ord^s, if possible, M'the safest, and molt eonvetiifnl . 

intdi vf partiesaarly w it insures aeknowledgmsnt through the Departme^., Ko fher reteipt will be 
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The appeals of the clerks ajjainst the curtailment of their Ooty allow- 1 
ances have so far prevailed as to induce the Government of India to 
rule that the minimum and maximum fillowance shall be Rs. 15 and joo. 

• * 

* * 

There will be an election for the Ihesidentship of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Turi^er* bcin^^ unexpectedly called home. Mr. 
Robert Steel, says the Pioneer^ js likely to be elected. 

• * 

Lieutenant Colvin becomes Private Secieiary to Sir Auckland 

Colvin who assumes the Government of the North Western Provinces 

on 20ih November next. 

• 4 

* # 

The Sultan will be represented at Her Majesty’s Jubilee by his eldest 
son Prince Selim Kefendi. Prince Si LUvf, wlio was born in 1S70, is 

• id^ 

said to be an intelli‘,'eiU boy. lie speaks French and Knglish and is 
acquainted with Kuropean manners. Of couise, he i^oes accompanied 
d)y a i^oodly number of companions, attendants and camp-follow- 
ers, besides drynurses and chupcroncs. 

♦ 

Maharajah Jlolkar accompanied by Sir Lepel Griffin arrived at 
London on 7th June. 

♦ t 
* ♦ 

The Queen’s ftew carriage for use in the Juljilee is not gorgeous but 
of high ^listic taste. The upholstery is colored in a blending of gold 
with subdued colours, while the outside is decorated in the most 
recherche style. 

# « 

The 2ist June is appointed by royal proclamation as “a special day 
to be observed as a ilank Holiday throughout the United Kingdom.” 

• • * 

The following is a correct and complete list of the Imperial and 
Royal visitors to iuigland fof the jubilee from abroad : — 

“The King and Queen of Denmark, the King anti Queen of the 
Belgians, the King of Saxony, the King of (ireecc, the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Gcimany, Prince and Princess 
William of Prussia, Prince Henry and the Princesses Vicloiia, 
Sophia, and Margaret of Piiissia, the Crown Prince and Crown 
Priru:ess of Austria, the Giaiul Duke and Grand Duchess .Serge 
(Prncess Eilzaheth of Hesse') of Russia, the Duke of Saxe- 
Cobiirg •(]olha, the Ciown J’rmcc and Crown Princess of .Sweden, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse and the Hereditary I’rince and Princesses 
Irene and Alice of Hessc-Darmstadi, the Prince and Princess Philip 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Giaiul Duke and Grand Duchess of Mcck- 
lenbiirg-Strcht/, the Heiedilaiy Prince of Waldeck and Pyrmont 
(brother of Duches< of .Albany), the Duke and Duchess of 
Braganza, the Prince an<l Piincess Antonio of Spain, the Duke of 
Aosta, the Duchess of Sondeihurg Augustenburg and her son the 
Duke Ernest, ihe^ Heieditary Grand Duke ami Grand Duchess of 
Oldenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Hcrcditaiy Prince and 
Princess of .Saxe-Mi^iiiingen, the Prince and Princess Hermann of 
HoheftlpheFBangenburg, the Prince and Piincess of Leiningen, and 
Prince and Princess Louis of Llattciibcrg.” 


Mr. Herrins, of “Worcestershire sauce” renown is dead, leaving 
over ^665,000, besides some real property and a large collection of 
pictures, objecis of aft, &(;. Up to the last, he regularly attended his 
x^reliouse, and personally superintended the mixing of the sauce, the 
‘ recipe of which was kept a profound secret. 

♦ 

Sir West Kidglway has left St. Petersburgh for London to consult 
with his Government. This is practically as much as to say that all 
is over with the Boundary Commission. 

• 

* • 

I-ORD R.andolpii Chukchiil having resigned office, is apparently 
deteimined to be a thoin in the side of the Government. His Lord- 
ship has been exposing the inefficiency and weakness of the English 
armaments, and charging tlfe War Office and the Admiralty with a 
series of flrigrant errors and abuses. The aims of the forces^ says Lord 
Randolph, are bad, the transport is inadequate, and none of the 
fortresses, n»t even Maltd, arc proptrly supplied with arms and pro- 
visions. He for radical reforms in those Department^and appeal^ 
to the Democratic party to insist on their execution. • 

This new position of his Lordship is deemed in some quarters iire- 
concilable with the {fiound on which he resigned. The extravagance 
of the military expenditure may coexist, however, with administra- 
tive corruption, and the reform of the armaments hiay be compa- 
tible* with economy. A subsequent telegram announces the appoint- 


ment of a Select Committee to enquire into the estimates, of which 
Lojd Randolph is likely to be the Chairman. 

‘ • * 

The state of things in Ireland may be imagined from the fact that a 
Sheriff requires no less a force than three hundred soldiers and police 
for .his protection m carrying out evictions. Boiling water and vitriol 
are poured over the bailiffs. Stern resistance is offered to the enforce- 
ment of the law, and incitements to violence are encouraged by the 
Nationalist leaders. 

• ^ 

A Berlin telegram .says that the relations between Russia and Ger- 
many have grown more cordial, and an early meeting of the Czar, and 
the Emperors William and F kancis Joseph is likely to take place. • 

# # 

The Italian (government is taking vigorous measures for strengthen- 
ing its position at Massowah. A special credit of seven million lire 
has been granted for defraying the cost of the forces in Africa. 

* * 

'Lhe four per cent Indian Loan placed on the London market for 
conversion to 3^2 per cent., amounts to 48 millions sterling. . 

#• 

% * 

A serifs of “ovations” have been given to Mr. GLADSTONE in his pro- 
gress through Wales and the enthusiasm of the demonstration knew 
yo bounds. At Singleton Abbey, on the 4th instant, no less than forty 
thousand Welsh Liberals passed in procession before him. Mr. 
(Gladstone deli vet ed long speeches throughout his way, dwelling in 
especial on the Irish question. He has now returned to London. 

* • 

• • * r 

A Vote of money for the speedy completion of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway to Sama|cand Bokhara as well as enlarged powers to 
INNENKOFF have been sanctioned by the Russian Government. On the 
other hand, the people of Bokhara are reported to be intensely dis- 
satisfied with the Amir’s , extortions to meditate transferring their 
allegiance to the Czar. 

• # 

# • 

'Fhe London Correspondent of the Bombay Gazette telegraphs that the 
Russian (iovernment, according to the Times^ Correspondent, has, 
declined to leceive a British Consul at the places on the Afghan fron- 
tier where telegraphic communications have lately been established. 
Permission has also been refiused to a Special Correspondent of the 
proceeding to Central Asia. In view of the repeated affronts 
which the English have received at the hands of the Russians in the 
course of llTe Boundary Commission business, it is surely a matter of 
wonder how the British (iovernment can court further humiliation in 
the way indicated in the above telegram. 


The latest news regarding the movement^ of Maharajah Dhullip 
Sing : - 

* « 

“A Russian officer, Greneral Bogdanovitch, under whose auspices 
Dhulip Singh has undertaken a mission for Russia, has resigned his 
commission in the army to join a caravan of which the owner is a 
Moscow merchant named Kanschina. The caravan has set out from 
Merv in charge of some of Cieneral Alikhanolfs officers, who arc dis- 
guised as merchants. Tiie Times affirms that it is undoubtedly the 
intention of Russia to repeal the Afghan-Turkestan tricks, by which 
Alikhanofff pretending to be a merchant in charge of a caravan, effected 
the annc.xalion of Merv to Russia.” 


The following is going the round of the press 

“Those in England who love orchids have to pay for their passion. 
At a sale of a famous collection of these beautiful flowers the other 
week, the sum of 310 guineas was given for a single plant. This is said 
to be the highest pi ice ever paid for a single orchid, and as the plant 
w.as bought by a well-known firm of fioriicuiturists, it may be assumed 
that the price represents the market value of the plant, and not the 
reckless estimate of some enthusijists.” 

Four thousand Rupees for a flowering parasite I Surely the good 
people are suffering from a pecuniary plethora. At any rate, the quest 
after rare and cosily plants and flowers is more rational and profitable, 
and altogether more honorable than the passion for postage stamps. 

# 

# ♦ 

A ToroGRAPHicAL survcy will be taken at Government expense of the 
Stales of Travancore, Pudukota and Cochin. 

% # 

The sum already expended on the Panama C^nal is 40 millions and 
over double of that amount will be required for its completitxt. 
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THE Lucknow announces the Hon. Sir Ran.i Shankkr Bakhsh 

SINGH, K.C.I.E., of Khajurg-Ws intention to establish a hospital at Rai 
Barelly in honour of Sir Alfred LvALL-the ruler of the hour Sf the 
Province who has honoured him. Another issue of the same paper pub- 
lishes a private note to him from Mr. H. B. Harrington, Commission- 
er of Rai Barelly, before the latter’s departure on furlough, by way of a 
certificate of the leading Talookdar of the District and the President 
of the British Indian Association of Oudh. 


Utility need not be forgotten in loyalty 

■ “ Fifty pairs cf boots are to be the Jubilee offering of Stiifford to the 
Queen. The costermongers of Hoxton intend to give her Maiestv a 
donkey) as they heavd that the Queen has been using a dokey-chair.” 


The Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal has properly drawn the attention 
of the authorities to the necessity of more strictly carrying out the orders 
against throwing dead bodies into the river Hooghly. The orders 
have of late fallen out of sight. 


* • 

The French and Russian Ambassadors at Constantinople have, as 
might be expected, protested to the Porte against the terms of the ligyp- 
tian Convention. 

* * 

The Suez Canal for some distance being now thrown open to naviga- 
tion in the night to ships lighted with electric lamps, a number*" of 
vessels have availed of the privilege, thereby making the passage in ^4 
hours, with a clear gain of 12 hours. The time will be further reduced 
to 16 hours when the entire length of the canal is navigable in the night. 

VVe regret to hear of the death of Pandit Harinath Navaratna of 
bhibpore. He belonged to the n^w school of political pandits, but was 
not fussy enough to come to the front. He had been a Professor of the 
Sanskrit College. On his retirement on pension, he threw himself 
with zeal into public movements, and was one of the few advocates of 
Local Self-Government among the aged members of the community. 


« * 

From ist to 15th May, the galleries ‘were closed for the annual 
cleaning, yet there were at the Indian Museum last month 15,814, 
native males, and 5,407 females, and 231 European males and 64 
females, total 21,516 vi.sitors, ora daily average for the 12 d. ays on 
which the .Mu.seum was open to the general public of 1,7^3 visitors. 

Erra'I'UM.— I n the course of printing, we disrover and hasten to 
warn the leader, that the paragraph at the end of the 2nd col. of the 
opening page has been detached from its proper place at the end of the 
preceding item of Afghan news. 


(Etiitonal 


T he last was the Examination week of the Bengali Press. Both the 
and the iLductxtion Cnisctfc^ and we know not how many 
other vernacular papers, were filled jvith the list of passed candidates at 
the last University Entrance, without a single line of other matter. 

The Education Hepartment, not having been able to complete its 
award of scholarships on the results of the late University Examina- 
tion, owing to the large number of passed candid^ites, the summer 
vacation of Government schools and colleges has been eirtended for 
another week. 


that she is beinj; sacrificed to the conmicici.il je.ilousy of Bombay, 
and in the natural irrit.nion of lonj» disappoiiument, her very con- 
nection with Bombay is bew.a*iied and .i lonyins wish expressed that 
Sind were tacked on to Ihe Punjab which b.is .ilw.ays lent her a lielpniK 
hand. A large and cntinismstic meeting w.y. lately held in the Frcrc 
H,ill at Karachee, in which free expiessvm las fjiven to these feelinss. 

he object of the meeting was to send up another memorial to Gov- 
ernment urging the construcyon of a railway line from Hyderabad 
vid Umarcote to connect Karachee itiili the Joilhpoie State Railway. 
The le.idmg F-uropean representatives of the commerce of the port 
took the prominent pail. The line will hung the wheat prodneing dis- 
tricts around Delhi 300 miles nearer to Karacliee» giving that port an 
advantage over Bombay of too miles. Tlic alleged difficulties of the 
routefioin the sandhills towards the Rajputana side ate pointed out 
to be iimaginary. The allegation as to these difficulties rests upon the 
survey which, under the orders of Goveriiment, w.is made of the tract 
in question some time ago, but later investigations made by experts, 
whose opinions are entitled to at least e.|ual weight, have dispr.Acd the’ 
results of the fiist survey. .Sir TlIKODORE Hoi'E, however, is .against 
the proposed line. The Public Works Member is committed to a line 
from Ajmere to Bhawalpore. This liin! is recommended by military 
considerations alone, but Bte memorialists urge that the connection 
of Ajmere with Kar.icliee will be equally suitable for strategic purposes, 
while its commercial advantages will be decidedly greafer. 


The tea planters held a meeting at Silchar to protest jigainst the pro- 
posed substitution of Act I of 1882 for Act XIII of 1857. The Pioneer 
writes both finely and fairly on the subject. The following account is 
given by an eye-witness in the new native paper of Silchar 

On Monday the 23rd int. (May) at 2 p.m., a monster meeting ( so it 
was termed ) of the local non-official European comnninity was held at 
the premises of the Keircat Club, presided over by Mr. W. Aitchison 
the leader. 1 he professed object of the meeting was to decide upon 
the best expedients against the repeal of Act XIII but the actual pro- 
ceedings went on also to dilate on matters, such as the proposed 
removal of the Kegiinent from here, extension of Railway cornmiinica- 
tionfroin iMcncluiganj to Cachar and the meiits of the Local JCxecu- 
tive olficers. At present a native Extra A.ssisiant Commissioner is the 
next othcial to the Deputy Commissioner. In the absence of the latlei 
from Head quarters, the Babu ha.s the charge of the D. C.’s officer and 
since Ml. Baitmis depariuie a native Inspector has been in thar'^e of 
the 13 isiiict police. These weie .some of the grievances to \^Jiicir one 
of the speakers drew the earnest attention of the meeting. It was at last 
resolved to memorialise the Government praying for tlie removal of their 
grievances. We may mention that there was a great deal of indulging 
in immoderate and vehement language towards tlie Government by 
sonic of the speakers. We had been on our* legs in several meetings 
in Calcutta and other places but never knew of one m which the pro- 
ceedings were so irregular and unconstitutional. It was extraordinary 
that all the speakers came with speeches written frojn home and it was 
veiy difficult for us to decipher which were the resolutions and which the 
comments thereon. Fuilhcr there was nothing in the way of discus- 
sion or controversy, as anything put to vote, was carried out 
unanimously.” 

It is the old story. It was a monster meeting by all manner of 
means, if not in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase. It was such 
poor scarecrows that frightened the good Kipon into abandonmeni of 
the integrity of his Criminal Jurisdiction Bill. ^ 

The only difleience observed in the present meeting was the pie- 
scnce of a couple of Baboos sharing in the demonstration of the bois- 
terous Bntisheis. 

The things we know arc neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 


The Allahabad Railway Service Gazette at length says, cautiously 
enough For some reasons we are not quite sure that the Native 
Press is not justified in its action to wit, its demand for the produc- 
tion of papers in the matter of charges against Mr. John Beamks, 
of the Civil Service, Senior Member of the Board of Revenue. We 
hope the redoubtable conductor of the Railway paper will not suffer in 
his popularity for his present rashnes;^. 

The largest single doctor’s fee on record was that offered, according 
to the World, to Mr. Anderson Critchett to go to India to treat an 
Indian Prince. Notwithstanding, the princely honorarium was rejected, 
thus verifying old Bishop Hall’s remark — 

“No horse-leech but will looke for larger fee.” 

Sind has a great grievance in connection with her railway communi- 
cations, the removal of which has been constantly urged, though with 
little success so far. She is naturally fretful. It is openly insinuated 


Mr. AlTCHibON, however, is well spoken of for having a proper regard 
for the decencies and formalities of a public meeting. 


The Comqiissioners of the Hooghly and Chinsurah Municipalit’y 
deserve to be congratulated on their having exercised their privilege in 
electing an unofficial Chairman in the place of the Joint-Magistrate 
Mr. De, transferred. VVe should, however/ warn the wellknown Gov- 
ernment Pleader, Babu IssEN Chundkr Muter, of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of tlie position to which he has been called. He may discharge 
his duties ever so well, but there is no escape from ih^ jealousy of 
rivals and the mischief-making of *ihe irresponsible. He should take 
the utmost bare to conciliate his colleagues, and give no handle to 
the designing. Local Self-Government in this country has good ele- 
ments of success, were it not for the inevitable far^tion that starts up. 
There is no help for this but in the development of public spirit and the 
combination of the respectable part of the community to defeat the 
machinations of the less reputable. We hope the Hooghly Corporation 
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will gave their chairman loyal ^pport. If his colleagues prove false, 
the constituencies and the public generality should coerce them. 

-fi - 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengftl is far from satisfied with the col- 
lections of the Road Cess And Public Works Cess during the last year. 
The gross demand was Ibout ninety lakhs, of which a little more 
than seventy-five lakhs was realized, leaving a balance of nearly upon 
fourteen lakhs outstanding at the closer of the year. There has, it is 
true, been slight reduction botlf in arrear and in current balances, 
but the general result is declared by Sir Steuart Bayi.ey to be 
unsatisfactory. Nor arc the explanations offered by the District Col- 
lectors sufficient. One Collector’s explanation is more marked by his 
simplicity than his intelligence or sense of responsibility. The Col- 
lector of Durbhunga says that the falling off in the collections “ is 
chiefly due to the abolition of the long-standing practice of demand- 
ing payment of cesses before accepting the revenue challans during the 
Kist days from the beginning of the current cess year ” ! Both the 
Board And the Government agree in regarding this as an illegal practice 
which ought never to have been tolerated. 

• 

The Government of India has issued a Re^lution conveying its ac- 
knowledgments of the labors of the Finance Committee. By the redis- 
tribution of the Provincial contracts alone, Ae Imperial finances have 
been a gainer td the extent of bver fifty-lakhs, and this has been 
achieved, the Government of India believes, without any injury 
to the provincial finances. The thanks of the Governor-General 
in Council are, therefore, especially due to Sir Charles Elliot 
and the other members of the Finance Committee who were 
deputed to work out the basis of the new contracts with the 
assistance of local members nominated by the provincial Govern- 
ments. They hawe shown great judgment and industry in the per- 
formance of this delicate task, and the notes prepared by them “ have 
thrown light upon the administration of the provincial finances 
which it has never received before, and have placed it in the power of 
the provincial Governments to introduce extensive economies into 
their administration without prejudice to efficiency.” There are several 
other proposals made by the Finance Committee, especially in 
regafd to reduction of its own expenditure by the Government of India, 
and thes® proposals are now under consideration. In some of these 
cases there are questions of policy involved which, the Resolution adds, 
may override the consideration of economy. Anyhow, it is not pos- 
sible for the Government to anticipate at present the action which may 
be adopted wi^li regard fo them. The final settlement of all these 
questions may be a work of time, but the Government cannot defer 
any longer expressing its thanks to the Committee as well as the local 
officers who have successively assisted them. Until the final dis- 
posal ofthf Commilte-t’s reports by the Secretary of Slate, they will 
be treated as confidential documents, but steps may be taken for their 
publication afterwards. 

The appeal in the Nuddea murder case has been dismissed by the 
High Court. A most shocking case of murder, in which the wife 
co-opemtes with her paramoiur in perpetrating the foul murder 
of her husband, and the only child of the unhappy couple, a son of 
8 years old, supposed by the murderers to be asleep, but who bad, 
been awaked, is the chief direct witness to the guilt of his mother 
and her mother’s sweetheart, the story has sent a thrill of horror 
through the community. The decision of the Chief Justice in appeal 
must give great satisfaction. 

For one decision, however, which has been upheld on appeal, there 
gre numbers which have been recently quashed by the High 
Court. Indeed, since the advent of Sir Comer Petheram to 
tbe Bench of the Calcutta High Court, not a week has passed in 
which the administration 8f justice in the lower Courts has not come 
under its review, the result being the exposure of a state of things far 
from creditable to our judiciary. The other day a sentence of trans- 
portation far life passed by the Judge of Jessore in a case of murder 
was quashed, ^d the Judge came in for some strictures for his placi^ig 
undue reliance upon the evidence of a boy who appears to have been 
the only material witness in support of the charge. The Civilian 
Puisne Judge who^at with the Chief Justice added that he had great 
experience of the ways of the police in concocting evidence in false 
cases, and the piesent case appeared to be one fresh from police 
hands. The decision of the Meherpore Solon in the now notori- 


ous fishery case has been also quashed, and a sharp wigging ad- 
minisW^red to him for his having sentenced some of the defendants 
to whipping and thus debfirred them from the relief which a motion 
to the High Court has obtained for the other defendants. The Chief 
Justice declared that the facts made out no criminal offence. The 
daily papers are full of reports of similar instances of failure of justice 
righted at last by the intervention of the High Court. What a 
commentary this on our administration of justice which is often 
spoken of as the strongest point of the British Rule ! Talking of 
judicial administration, one is ii^voluntarily reminded of the 
case of Macauliffe versus Browne in the Punjab. In that case 
a Divisional Judge is found guilty not only of delivering judgment 
before hearing the defence, but in his attempt to clear himself of 
the charge, he makes his case worse, and now stands before the world 
clearly convicted of perjury. That is indeed an exceptionally bad 
case, but what are we think of the general character of our provincial 
Courts when cases after cases are brought up before the High Court 
and found to be unsustainable in law or even upon the facts as disclos- 
ed in evidence. In these cases miscarriages of justice are often found 
to be directly traceable to the combination of judicial and executive 
functions in the same officers. In othpr cases it is due to the natural 
ignorance on the part of European officers of the commonest things of 
native life. The worst pait, however, of these cases is the immunity of 
the Judges from the just consequences of their incapacity. The High 
C&urt in its rcvisional jurisdiction only reverses their decisions, or in 
exceptional cases takes a severe notice of their irregular proceedings 
Beyond that, they get no other punishment. Who will say that such 
cases are adequately met in this way ? 

• 

This is Punches deliverance on tfie w[fy in which government by public 
meeting is now being conducted in sober Old England : — 

“THE BUSINESS OF THE NATION.” 

What ts “ The business of the nation ? ” 

Endless row, roundaboutation. 

Mutual spite and objurgation. 

Egotistic self-inflation. 

Partisan disintegration. 

Venomous vilification, 

Pettifogging aggravation, 

' General cxaspciation. 

Universal degradation,— 

T/mfs “ The business of the Nation,” 

As’lis done in Parliament. 

Is’t not time the lot w'ere sent, - • 

Ere Bull’s brain is dazed to dizziness, — 

Filach and ,ill, about f/ie/r business ? 

That is well-expressed, and unfortunately true to the letter. It is 
enough to make one despair of Parliamentary institutions. 


Mr. Gladstone may be right, af^cr all. He is in a fair way of suc- 
cess, at any rate. Meanwhile, he is one by one alienating all his sup- 
porters of any eminence in the ranks of science, art, and literature. 
The latest defection is that of Mr. SWINBURNE. .The Poet of Italian 
Unity and Republicanism has thundered against the Grand Old Man 
in verse some of cvhich will long live in British memory. We subjoin 
the best stanzas ; — 

“ Shall England consummate the crirqe 

That binds the murderer’s hand, and leaves 
No surely for the trust of thieves.^ 

Time pleads against it— truth and time— 

And pity frowns and grieves.” 

* 

“The hoary henchman of the gang 
Lifts hands that never dew nor rain 
May cleanse from Gordon’s blood again, 

Appealing : pity’s tenderest pang 
Thrills his pure heart with pain. 

“ Grand helmsman of the clamorous crew, 

The good grey recreant quakes and weeps 
To think that crime no longer creeps 
Safe toward its end : that murderers too 
May die when mercy sleeps.” 

* # # 
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• “ So pleads the gentlest heart that lives, 

Whose pity, pitiless for all 

Whom darkling terror holds in thrall, • 

Towards none save miscreants yearns and gives 
Alms of warm tears— and gall.” 

* * * if. 

“ Bow down for fear, then, England : bow, 

Lest*worse befall thee yet ; and swear 
That nought save pity, conscience, care. 

For truth and mercy, mo^es thee now . 

To c^l foul falsehood fair. 

“ So shalt tho*u live in shame, and hear 
The lips of all men laugh thee dead ; 

The wide world’s mockery round thy head 
Shriek like a storm-wind ; and a bier 
Shall be thine honour’s bed.” 

We have received a contradiction of our version of the late incident 
at Hyderabad. We cannot do better than publish the following tele- 
gram from that capital 
“ To Editor, J^eis Rayyet. • 

From Faridoonji Jamsheuje, Private Secretary. 

Article on Hyderabad published in your issue of 28 (May) re- 
garding Colonel Marshall and Madhi Ali seems to be based on false 
information supplied you. No truth in the statements made which 
kindly contradict.” 1 

Lord Reay has given an elaborate reply to the deputation of Chistian 
Missionaries and other promoters of temperance, who waited on him 
with a prayer for increased restrictions being placed upon the liquor 
traffic. His Lordship, after paying a gificeful and eloquent compliment 
to the benevolent character of the temperance movement, and referring 
incidentally to the bearings of an improved water-supply upon the growth 
of temperate habits, went at great length into the history of the Govern- 
ment policy in regard to the administration of the excise, and pointed 
out, by a copious array of statistics, how the results of the administra- 
tion, at any rate, of late years, have steadily been an enhancement in 
the price of liquor, and a diminution of drunkenness. Ilis Lordship for 
his own Government declared a determination to watch with vigilance 
the administration of the Department. As the abuses of subordinate 
officials rather than the policy of the administration are mainly 
responsible for the evils which are complained of, such an assurance 
would be satisfactory, were it not for the fact, th.it seeme in the 
technicalities of their practice, excise officials have always had ihcir 
own way in augmenting the revenue by an indisciimina^e multipli- 
cation of licenses, and that they are scaicely amenable to any higher 
considerations than considerations of revenue. 


The rule which forbids Government officers other than hc.ids of 
Governm|nts, from receiving farewell public addresses, testimoni.als and 
entertainments, is more honored ip the breach than in the obser- 
vance, and some recent instances of its violation at Bombay have come 
under the notice of the Government of India. Orders have therefore 
been passed on Loc.al Governments and Administrations for the strict 
enforcement of the rule in future. This is well and good, if rather un- 
fair to those who come after the harvesting of testimonials by their 
predecessors. • 

Akin* to the abuse’of testimonials;* to officials, is the practice, widely 
prevalent, of officials lending their influence to enforce subscriptions for 
public objects from the people. We have always deprecated this 
practice, aud have specially bewailed the weakness of our people in 
submitting to it. The practice has now grown into a nuisance, and in 
some parts, as Madras, degenerated into a rank oppression. In 
Tanjore, in the latter Presidency, for instance, the mirasdars have 
been called upon to subscribe at a* fixed rale in proportion to their 

Holloways Pills. — Sleeplessness, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and all 
dyspectic indications may be speedily relieved by these famous Pills, 
of which large quantities are shipped to all parts of the world. The 
constantly increasing demand for Holloway’s medicine proves its power 
over disease, and its estimation by the public. In weakness of the 
stomach, in diseases of the liver, and in disorders of the system caused 
by cold or a sluggish circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no 
remedy so rapid, as these Pills, which are altogether incapable of doing 
mischief. quickening digestion, they give Refreshing sleep, sharpen 
the appetite, impart tone to the digestive organs, purify and enrich the 
blood, regulate the secretions, and strengthen the whole physical frame. 


holdings, and their subscriptions will doubtless be rc.^lised like a state 
demand on the land. It is time enough foe Government to interfere. 

Holding such views, however^ we confess we cannot sympathise 
with those who are kicking pp a ^ow over Mr. Secretary Pe.\cock’s 
correspondence with certain plutocrats about subscribing to the pro- 
posed Imperial Institute in London. That c Jrrcspondence was not 
only dcmi-official.bui confidential, and as suth .snouKl have been sacred 
Nor was there anything serious in tb.e letters — anything for which 
Mr. Peacock need be ash.amell. Af^cr all, the .Secretary h.as only 
carried out orders, and these orders have their source beyond this 
country. Altogether, our friends have seized the wrong topic to start 
a grievance, and decidedly at the wrong moment. They are doing 
their worst to undo the effect of the country’s loyally, 

Wk regret that our long note on the miisic.al proclivities of the menial 
staff of the High Court, having long been in type, w.as launched forth 
last week without the necessary corrections. Those who file the paper 
will please \i in the 2 nd line to Law; in. 1. j, (Lay science 

(ray Science ; and place the after of in 1. y. In the 2nd column^ place 
of after “ enthusiasm. In 1. /f, cheer should be chet^rlcss. * 

REIS & RA WET. ’ 

• * 

SATURDAY, JUNE //, iSSf. 

THE GREAT EUROPEAN CHANCELLOR. 

E nglishmen habitually misunderstand foreign 
public characters — not only those of the Continent 
but also those of that American Union, which BumHT 
has always regarded as the Greater Britain and whose 
piiople Gladstone speaks of as “ kin beyond the sea.” 
They misunderstood the illustrious refugees, French, 
Italian and Magyar, thrown among them by the 
chances of war and revolution. Republicans and de- 
mocrats were as contemptible as men without acres or 
consols. A popular English public man of high charac- 
ter was utterly compromised to the extent of being 
absolutely shunned, in consequence of the disclosure 
of his connection with Ma/./tni, though the master 
of the Eleusiniari mysteries of the “ Black Chrfmber” 
in St. Martin’s le Grand — the very Home. .Secretary 
by whose command the cerres[)on{lence of the (so to 
say) private public was detained, and tampered with 
and the sacred confidence, between man anti man ex- 
poscil to the rude scrutiny and ready suspiciousness 
of the mercenaries of a (iovernment ’department — 
maintained his caste and credit. If it is true that, after 
the lapse of an age, Mr. Stansff.ld recovered .some' 
of his old ground, that was due. chiefly to the respect 
which he never ceased to command as a man of 
wealth and a Yorkshire Zemindar. 'I'he contempt of 
British society for the strangers it wjs that, oblit^’rat- 
ing the natural sense of gratitudes for asylum and even 
hospitality, at length provoked the famous reprisal in 
► Lkdru Rollin’s pamphlet on the Decline of England. 
The British had no idea of the inilue.nce these 
homeless necessitous exiles exercised on the politics 
of the Continent as in the secret councils of public 
men. They beheld the activity of Mazzini with 
almost amused pity. They were certainly unprepared 
for the disclosures in Kossuth’s Aulo-diogmp/iy. He 
whom they regarded as only a born orator and *a 
literary phenomenon, as exhibiting a mastery of Eng- 
lish eloquence beyond any native, was a power in 
Europe. His assistance was .sought for by the Em- 
peror of the French, then the arbiter of the civilised 
world. He was .supposed^to have in his Ijands the 
•shaping, ^ in some measure, of the fortj^nes of the 
Hapsburqs and the Romanoffs. So they would not 
recognise the greatest Frenchman of our day. Many 
still hold the philosophic imbecile Guliot superior to 
the all-powerful Tribune Gambetta* They did not 
understand Louis Napolen any better, identifying 
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with dulness the force that underlay his gloomy 
reserve, ignoring the .charm of his patronymic, and 
altogether thinking the volatile impressible French 
as if they were staid BritcJhs beyond the British 
Channel. They pitied tlie wild maniac who hoped to 
succeed in his arri^ition for empire by the arts of a 
low election-agent who had his pockets full of jingling 
coin and with the help of a bird-tamer. Even when 
he became President of the* Republic by universal 
suffrage, they were not convinced that there was 
anything in the man. And when he became so- 
vereign by foupe and fraud, they naturally did not 
see the weak points in his character or the rottenness 
of his system. The blaze of imperialism ob.scured 
their perceptions. When Kinglakk called attention 
to his cowardice, adducing facts to show that he was 
a sort of Meek Kasim of Bengal History, they were 
wrorii with the historian. The practical nation be- 
lieved in the man of the hour. When, at length, the 
crash caftic, none were so overwhelmed with wondcB 
and vexation. Yet th*e end had been distinctly forepic- 
tured by the prescience of genius in one of the finest 
passages injiterature in yicTOR Hugo’s first pamphlet 
against the Man of December. 

If Englishmen are thus at sea in regard to Con- 
tinental revolutionists and usurpers, are they better 
judges of the public men under monarchies, more or 
less limited, and all constitutional ? We do not see. 
They have always failed with the greatest of them — 
Beust and Bismarck. For a long series of years, the 
Baron and the Count (now Prince) were the ities 
noires of the British Press. It is many years since the 
prejudices caused by the Danish War have passed 
away, yet only last year the former died without 
proper recognition. His more successful rival has 
not, with all his successes, been able to conquer the 
British heart. And this because the British mind 
does not comprehend such a character. Bismarck 
has always been misunderstood — by the Philistine 
Record as by the antiphilistine Saturday Review. 
We remember how, ^ in the early days of Bismarck’s 
struggle wtth the ’German Left, the enlightened 
Spectator painted his full length portrait as the 
“ Prussian Tyrconnel.” Could misunderstanding 
farther ago ? With years and their thick showers of 
events, if a change has come over the spirit of the 
conductors of the great London weekly and over other 
superior minds in the pountry, the appreciation of the 
people has scarcely been quickened. They all re- 
cognjse the man’s marvellous succes-s, no doubt, but 
they still but diiftfy perceive his immense size. He 
is a puzzle. He is regarded as an absolutely illiberal, 
‘hopelessly coarse, and thoroughly brutal, but pro- 
digiously lucky, man who, to the misfortune of 
Europe, is now the arbiter of its destines. Yet, in 
receiving the fallen Napoleon, he exhibited the digni- 
fied chivalry of a true gentleman and almost the ten- 
derness of a lady. And his sympathy for the poor 
has latterly been placed beyond doubt. His “ dish- 
in*g ” of the Roman Catholic Church conciliated the 
antipopery prejudices of England, but, like a practi- 
cal statesman without, prejudices, he has again nobly 
made up with the historic Church ! He now speaks 
of it with just discrimination. The other day, in 
demanding adequate armaments and expenditure to 
meet the P rench preparations, he made a speech of^ 
great power? It was an address to all (Germans 
and, indeed, all nations, by the greatest man of 
Europe, who, having made his country the greatest 
Power on earth, was anxious for the permanence 
of bis achievements. It was a weighty solemn utter- 


ance, its stern conclusions set off with a manly pathos, 
»If it fell flat on his hearers, notwithstanding, states- 
marfiship and genius could not do more. It only 
proves that, like thd old Roman world, as sung by 
Mathew Arnold, the heart of the German world is 
“ sad,” that despotism, even under the best circum- 
stances, must, specially in an advanced community, 
be rotten in the centre ! The great Chancellor has 
just made another remarkable speech. It .has not 
been reported in the British press, the more so pro- 
bably because it announces flie Minister^ peace with 
the Pope, though to the credit of the religious 
Guardian, that able weekly has translated some of . 
the most salient points. We take them at second- 
hand from the Spectator, ft is not often that such a 
speech is heard. The French are famous speakers, 
with a language easily lending itself to neatness. 
Among Englishmen, the speeches of the late Lord 
Beaconseielu and the present Marquis of Salisbury 
abound in terse expression. But we must go to 
Spain, perhaps, to Signor .Castellar, for such a 
string of epigrams as the German Chancellor show- 
ered on his hearers. 

“The Chancellor clenied altogether that the Pope was a foreigner. 

‘ lie is for fiennan Catholics a German institution.’ * My business as 
a diplomatist is to get friends abroad, and I should think myself in- 
juring the interests of my country from pure national arrogance if 1 
declined the help of so mighty a lord as the Pope, because he was a 
ftireigner.’ ‘ Herr Richer says 1 strive for a subservient majority. 
Well, am 1 to strive for a majority which wants the contrary of what 
I hold to be useful?’ I shoiilcUbe a^amed if, in my position, I were 
a doctrinaire.’ ‘ I am far from holding members of the Centre respon- 
1 siblc for a conflict which I regard as a piece of historical evolution. 

I / think the Empire owes much j^aiitude to the Centred As to the 
Kvangelical Church, which coftiplains of these concessions, ‘ I cannot 
give it equality with the Catholic Church,’ for Protestant Churches are 
lay. * Their centre is the conj^regation, not the priest.’ As to the 
future, ‘the history of the woi’ld cannot be made \ but the ship of the 
Stale can be steered in mid-stream.’ ” 

There ought to be no surpri.se in all this. Prince 
Bismarck is not the cold coarse bully that he is too 
genemlly taken to be. He is, after all, a German 
stateman. Before all things, he is a German gentle- 
man — that is, a scholar, a man who passed through 
the university to public life : a vertiable don who has 
risen to be the greatest statesman of his time. 

THE NEW ROYAL ROAD TO THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Those interested in the examinations of the Calcutta 
University, will have the pleasantest recollections 
of the Jubilee year. It is indeed a year of Jubilee 
to the students whose lucky turn it was to com- 
pete at this year’s examinations. The number of 
" passes ” is unprecedentedly large and makes amends 
enough for the rigor of previous examinations. Not 
.that the wholesale “ passes ” of 1887 are an incident 
of the Jubilee analogous to the release of prisoners 
which marked its auspicious celebration. But they so 
strongly contrast with the 'general massacre of in- 
nocents in the years immediately preceding the present 
examination, that to the vulgar mind the coincidence 
may seem something more than accidental. At any 
rate, the unprecedentedly easy terms on which candi- 
dates for this year’s examinations have been let off, 
whether due to the Jubilee or not, will be convenient- 
ly associated with it as an aid to future recollection. 
These ‘ passes ’ are already discounted in popular 
estimation, and it is not unlikely that in future 
it will be a point of enquiry if one had passed in the 
Jubilee year. 

Nor do the results of the late examinations con- 
trast with their predecessors only in respect of num- 
ber. They have other peculiarities. Iii former 
years, those who passed in the first division were 
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comparatively fewer than the numbers in the second 
and third divisions. That this should be so, was only' 
natural. These proportions were an index to the 
recognized distribution of human intelligence. The 
brighter intellects in any community — those where- 
with Messrs. Eliot and Pedler would constitute 
their proposed Teaching University — are always few 
and far between, while mediocre and ordinary un- 
derstandings arb the lot of the general. The Univer- 
sity Examinations of fqrmer years confirmed this 
fact by their ’ indications. The First Division was 
the place of honor to which by far the smallest num- 
• ber of candidates had admittance. The admissions 
to the second division were more numerous till the 
third division gave asylum to the rank and file within 
its ample sphere. Under the operation of the new 
reduced marks rule in the Entrance Examination, the 
numbers in the first and third divisions are reversed 
in their relative proportions, being the larger in the 
first division than in the third, while the total number 
of successful candidates ‘is also about double the 
usual number of each single year. 

These discrepancies and divergences already are 
leading people to ask, Has the adoption of Mr, 
Cotton’s reduced marks rule been right ? The ques- 
tion has been put to us, before and after the publica- 
tion of the results of the examination, and it must 
now suggest itself to Mr. Cotton himself, we believe. 
The results are too good, too touch out of the com- 
mon not to embarrass one to whom more than any 
one else they are due. We do .not know there has 
been any noticeable change in the usual rigidness of 
the tests with which the examination is conducted from 
year to year. The questions were a trifle easier, per- 
haps ; and complaints had been \ieard against several 
of the new examiners appointed. Between these 
two causes, the candidates may have found an appre- 
ciable advantage. But surely they were not sufficient 
to bring about the very extraordinary result. Nor is it 
adequately explained by the suggestion which has 
been offered that the plucked candidates of previous 
years have swelled the number. There is, m each 
year, a certain proportion of plucked candidates who 
try their chance again. The percentage of this year's 
success should, however, set all speculation on the 
point at rest. That percentage is, grossly speaking, 
about half as much again as the percentage of nor- 
mal yeAs. And this must be owing chiefly to the 
action of the rules lately adopted by the Senate at the 
instance of Mr. Cotton, whose name and the Jubilee 
must ever be associated with these results. 

Mr. Cotton is not without his consolation. If a 
far larger number have passed, all the hotter is this 
for the prospects in life of so many more- young 
people in the country. It is only the quicker intellects, 
after all, that do or can go up to the top of the 
ladder. There are, no doubt, those who deceive 
themselves and delude their guardians into wasting 
time, energies and money in a hopeless pursuit. 
But, in general, the students who continue their aca- 
demical course for higher examinations with zeal and 
to any pgrpose, are the cream of the year. So that 
the reduction of the minimum marks cannot very 
disadvantageously affect higher university educa- 
tion. As for the rest, they soon or late pass on 
into the world of business, and if the possession of 
' the matriculation certificate does them any help in 
the starting, none need envy what does no apparent 
harm to any body. A portion of these might also 
transfer themselves to Vernacular Medical Schools 
or the Engineering Colleges in their Mechanical De- 


partments, which would be an additional advantage by 
diverting a number of students ’ to technical studies. 

9 

theIate disaster. 

The Queen has telegraphed an expression of her sympathy for the 
sufferers from the cyclone. The Viceroy* h:/s also acted as becomes 
his position in hastening to convey his sympathy. Lord DUFFERIN 
has addressed both the Sheriff of Calcutta and the Lieutenant* 
Governor of Bengal on the subject. The Viceroy’s message to the 
Lieutenant-Governor deserves the widest publication as it contains a 
suggestion for opening a subscription : — 

“ In coniinution of my telegram yesterday, the Liiutenant-Governor 
desires me to request that you will communicate to the Agents, and 
as far as possible to the relatives of the lost passesgers by the Sir John 
Lawrence^ the following message from His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Message begins : I cannot express to you my deep feelings of sorrow 
and regret at the terrible disaster which has overtaken so many families 
in Calcutta, through the loss of the Sir John Lawrence. As far as you 
can do so, pray convey to those who have lost friends or relatives^ and 
to others who are sufferers, of the deepest sympathy of myself and my 
collc.'igues. If a subscription is opened, I shall, of course, be happy to 
contribute. Message cmls. And to add an expression of 5vr Steuart 
liayley’s deep sorrow at the affliction which has befallen these families.” 

The good Sheriff, howevdV, had anticipated the idea. On receipt of 
the Viceroy’s telegram, Sir WiESON, after adding expressions of hi.s 
own sympathy, called on the public tojoin in an effort succour the 
most pressing cases of diktress caused by the calamity. The iirst sub- 
scription came from Messrs. Macneill & Co., who are principally 
engaged in the carrying trade between this port and Chandbally, 
and are also the owners of the Sir John Lawrence. The earliest 
disinterested giver was Mr. J. O’B. SAUNDERS, of the Enji^lishman. 
Next to the Port Office, the steamer’s Agents must bear the responsibi- 
lity for what has happened. In the first excitement of widespread 
sorrow and bewilderment, Messrs. Macnf.ill and Co. must come in for 
reproaches from the surviving friends of the drowned beings, and what 
must exasperate their feelings is the inability of the 6rm to furnish a 
list of the passengers. Another incident in this sad connection which 
has been reported, is the providential escape against themselves, of some 
80 passengers who were landed some way down, because they could not 
pay the increased fare which the Company’s officers demanded ^ith 
the object of relieving the vessel of the excess number of passengers, 
as also, no doubt, of turning the occasion to the best account. These 
passengers who were sent down from the vessel must have bewailed 
their lot at the lime, and cursed the cruelty of the management. But 
this cruelly was, in God’s inscrutable providencf, the saving of their lives. 
These passengers, thus providentially saved, were of course the poorer 
portion, but still the uncertainty as to who they are, increases the sus- 
pense in which the surviving friends of many arc invofved. They still al- 
low themselves to hope against hope that after all the lost might return. 

Another painful peculiarity of this disaster is its being' confined 
for the most part to the female sex, both old and young. Many respect- 
able families in Calcutta and its vicinity have been made desolate. 
The misfortune has befallen with special heaviness upon the Shabha- 
bazar Rajbari which in in evil hour was tempted by the cheapness of 
this popular mode of transport to crowd the Sir jbhn Lawrenais^iXQQk 
with its members and imn.itcs and relations to the number of 33, 
none of whom has survived the disaster. Chief among them was the 
Rani of the late Raja Ai’URVA Krisiin.\ Bahadoor, mother of Kumar 
Kumar Kri.shn.v A domesticated son-in-law of the same family 
who holds a responsible office in the High Court, has lost his poor 
widowed daughter. Baboo Taran 1) Eli’s father is missing, so is Jivan 
Deis’s sister. Another family of two brothers, llaboos BiJAV and 
Binay Kri.SHNa (}ho.sh, has been simply crushed. Hinay having a 
wife only biit^no issue, the bulk of the household consisted of his, 
brother’s family, namely Bijay’s wife, daughter, son-in-law, &c. All 
these including Binay’s wife had been shipped to Pooree on board the 
lU-fated steamer, and none is alive to tell the tale of woe. The deso- 
lation of the poor brothers may be better conceived than described. 
The other Rajbari ( house of the late Sir Radha Kanta Bahadoor ) 
has lost one important member in one of the grand daughters of the 
late Raja, daughter of Kumar Dedndra Narayan and sister 
ofVhc lamented Brojendra Narayan Deb. In facf, Shabhabazar 
is the worst sulferer of all quarters. Perhaps the most heart-rending 
case in that locality is the bereavement of a poor Brahman whose wife 
had been wheedled out on this pilgrimage of ill omen.* This wife was the 
only breadwinner in the house. She supported not only herself but 
her husband and his children by lending herself to the devotions and 
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charity of the Kayastha ladies of the neighbourhood. And now she 
is gone — rudely taken away from him — he is in despair. There is no 
body to nurse him or look aftcyr the chiyiren or cook for the family or 
procure provisions for them, oi provide for the rents or taxes. 
The well-known solicitor Baboo N. C. Bosp:’s cousin, Rameswar has 
lost his maternal aunt. B^boo Rally Prosunno Dey, the projector of 
the National Magazine^ has lost his mother-in-law and a paternal and a 
maternal aunt. Baboo Govini) Ciiunder Dutt of Haikhola was also 
a passenger and has not been he#.rd of. These are all Kayasthas, and 
it is on the families of this respectable caste who form the bulk of the 
Bhadracracy of the metropolis, that the blow has chiefly fallen. 
Among Brahmans, Jhc worst sufferer is Baboo Annada Chatterjea, 
a confidential employee of the Jaun Bazar family. The unfortunate 
man has no body left to mourn with him. Vyily, he is reduced to the 
cry of desperation, in the Poet’s language, I am 

left of all my tribe 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth ; 

• No I not the dog, that watched my household hearth. 

Escaped that night of deaths upon the sea ! 

Alf perished I— I alone am left on earth ! ^ 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — not a kindred drop that runs^in human veins I 

If so many as eighty passengers had to be turned out on the way, 
there must havb been overcrowding on board.. The absence of list of 
passengers at the port of embarkation is not only a great defect in 
itself, but is symptomatic of graver irregularities. The port arrange- 
ments must be of a primitive simplicity where a great vessel may go to 
sea unchallenged with a multitudinous living human freight. It re- 
minds one of the Oordoo description of the imperial trunk road on 
which the traveller might go on his journey exposing gold with nobody 
to ask how many* teeth had he in his head. But the analogy is only 
in seeming. There is the same freedom from inquiry without any- 
thing like the absolute protection of the traveller implied in the 
Oordoo phrase. 

Though the poor men and women who did not submit to the further 
demand of the vessel’s officers were thereby saved from drowning in 
her, yet the demand was not only unlawfully extortionate but, under 
the Circumstances, peculiarly harsh. Again, it is universally believed 
that the vessel was sacrificed to the rashness of the Commander. It 
has to be explained why there were no signals to warn him against 
making for the sea, in such a vessel, in such weather, with the cer- 
tainty of a cyclone before him. But the absence of such warning 
practically mattered not tfl such an experienced seaman. The man’s 
proficiency and pluck evidently betrayed him. Doubtless his miraculous 
escape in the same. Bay during a previous cyclone when, after four 
days, during which he was supposed lost, he appeared at Madias, tempt- 
ed him. But alas ! miracles do not repeat themselves like humdrum 
history, or else we might still hope that our relations and friends might 
be living in some lonely shore or savage island to which her old tar had 
led the Sir John Lawrence. It is better, perhaps, for the poor man him- 
self, under the circumstances, that he is non est. For, clearly, no “ ova- 
tion "lawaits him for aJJ his heroic struggle with wind and watcr-~no 
sympathy for all he has suffered or for his terrible anxiety. On the 
contrary, if he turned up, he would be met by a worse storm on land. 
It would be a leap from the frying pan to the fire to put himself in the ' 
power of an exasperated public after escaping from the fury of the 
elements. But he has in a manner anticipated the justice of the world. 
Indeed, he has executed on himself a severer puni.shmcnt than the 
harshest human persecution would have, in these days of mildness, 
thought of. Like another Captain (though not commander) on land, 
who led rather less than the same number to unnecessary destruction, 
he did as the impulse of the moipent dictated, and failing* in his end, 
he would not stay to answer questions— perchance the silly questions 
of the ignorant or the mischievous questions of the evil dispo.sed. 
Like Captain Nolan, of bloody Balaclava memory, he paid the 
penalty of his rashness with his own life. Perhaps, having sacrificed 
so many innocent men, women and children, he could not in honour 
live. Anyhow, he is now beyond tlw reach of human vengeance. May 
his Maker be t^rciful to him ! , t 

We trust the Government will institute all necessary inquiries pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The possibility of repetition of such 
a calamity must beiprecluded for ever. And we must have satisfactory 
grounds to be able to hope that another such accident will not tal ^ 
place. Surely, after such a sacrifice, there ought to be no more excuo. 


for maintaining the present system. Surely, seven-hnndred blacks are 
Iqual to a white Bishop— the loss of such a dignity of the Church 
bein^ with the British the une qua non of reform. 


INDIA'S TRUE FRIENDS 

AND 

INDIA'S REAL ENEMIES. 

How little the people of this country arc capable of recognizing 
their true friends, has been clearly demonstrated by the* outpour- 
ings of the greater part of the Native Press and their laudation ot 
the Liberal and Radical politicians of England, simply because some 
few of them, as a coup de theatre and for the sal^ of effect, chose to 
take their Native champions by the hand and pretend to help them 
to obtain a scat in the Parliament of Great Britain. Amongst those 
who did help these deluded Indians, there may have been one or two, 
at the utmost, who acted in accordance with their conviction, but as 
to the greater number of those who supported Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghosc and Mr. Naoroji, I feel assured that they simply did so for 
what we call stage effect. Amongst the various members of the Eng- 
lish Press who supported the Indian candidates, if I am not very much 
mistaken, is the World newspaper, one of the principal mouth- 
pieces of the Liberals. Yet when a serious charge is made against 
a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, such as the charge made 
by Mr. Sham Rao against Mr. Wilson and one which was proved to 
the honest convictions of a Commission of Englishmen duly appointed 
to inquire into it, not only the Pioneer but a comparatively respectable 
paper like the Worlds following in its wake, tried its best to dra\y a 
veil over these iniquitous procetdingt and proceeded to throw dust 
into the eyes of its readers, so that they may in all probability mis- 
understand and misinterpret ^ome of the real and most important 
points of the case. 

Here is one of the statcpients made by the World which speaks 
for the truth of the rest — ope put forward with such unblushing 
effontcry as would naturally mislead those of the English public who are 
not thoroughly acquainted with Indian manners and customs. It runs 
thus ; “ A far more important fact is that the Dewan's daughter was a 
married woman ; that she in truth had been a married woman for 
ten years and hence according to the rapid computation of the East 
she was to 'all intents and purposes an old woman ** According to 
English ideas and the train of English reasoning the World would 
lead its renders to surmise and believe that as in England, the 
Dewan’s daughter must have been married at the age of 18 or 20, 
50 that when Mr. Wilson sent his one-armed Malcc to her father 
with his improper proposals, Mr. Sham Rao’s daughter could not 
really as a fact have been about 17 ycar^of age, the very prime of 
Indian womanhood. Let the public remember that Mr. Sham Rao 
was a Brahman and, in accordance with the custom of his caste, he 
was, if a poor man, bound to marry his daughter before she was 10 
years of age, if he was rich before 7. Accordingly, the fact of her 
being a married woman for ten years would just have brought her 
up to her prime* in life, and of this fact Mr. Wilson must have been 
quite aware when he made his disgraceful overtures. 

Dishonest and one-sided journalism, such as we have here 
pointed out, should be as much scouted and discredited as an in- 
dividual would be who was known to his friends as a proverbial 
liar. I remember once being in Lady Canning's room when her 
cousin and A. D. C. young Stanley was mentioning something 
reported in a daily paper as a fact of unquestionable authenticity, 
saying he had seen it in a newspaper. Lady Canning with admirable 
satire replied, Stanley ! Stanley! do you believe everything you see 
in newspapers ? 

The Liberals and Radicals of England are no true friends to 
India. They connot afford to be so, for be it always remembered that 
it is principally from these classes the ranks of the Covenanted Civil 
Service arc recruited. 

When Lord Randolph Churchill first suggested and started the 
idea of a Commission to enquire closely into the government ol 
the Indian Empire, he perceived as soon as the Conservatives were 
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thrown out of power, chat although the Liberals did not dare to 
let 80 important a suggestion drop, it was their intention to make 
of the real business of the Commission a simple farce, and if it had 
been carried out in the manner the Liberals wished it to be, it would 
have turned out a fiasco. He for the time being abandoned it there- 
fore only with the object of bringing it forward again immediately he 
was in power, and wc have all seen what a searching enquiry has 
been made into every branch of the Government, much to the 
disgust of the Covenanted Civil Service. Amongst all the English 
statesmen of the present day, I knaw no one who is a truer friend 
to India than Lord Randolph Churchill. Time will shew that this 
ajjscrtion of mine is perfectly true. Lord Randolph came to India 
and saw for himself the haughty manner many, nay most, of the 
civilians treated respectable landholders and native gentlemen in 
their districts. Let India remember a single fact and never forget 
it. Let it always be held before the eyes of her real statesmen and 
well-wishers. It was a Liberal who formulated the phrase “ Perish 
India. 

Such being the case, India never will and never can obtain justice 
and fairplay when men are in power whose sons and friends form 
the principal ruling class of this country. In my former remarks 
on the Cambay case, I told three amusing anecdotes concerning 
the ways of some of the officials of this country. I will now aild ^ 
another. I dare say the gentleman who was the principal actor in 
the scene and who Is now in a high official position in India, will 
recognize the sketch. 

A ’ certain Mahomedan gentleman brought a .case against a 
neighbour, concerning a window which overlooked his premises and 
a water pipe which discharged the water from the roof of the 
adjoining tenement on to his ground. Hi^ lawyer, one of the ablest 
in India, pointed out distinctly that neither the window nor the pipe 
was of recent construction and that in fjfct he had really no case at 
all. But, said he to his client, “Are you prepared to lay out a decent 
sum of money to gain* your object and your case.’* He replied “ I 
don’t care what 1 spend, I must have the one shut up and the other 
removed. My izztit is at stake.” “ Very well,” replied the lawyer, “ I 
know the failing of the presiding Judge. Just you get a handsome 
young woman, she must have really good black hair and plenty of 
it. I- will get the Judge to come and view the premises himself and 
the young woman must act her part.” 

On the next hearing of the suit, the lawyer easily persuaded the 
Judge in the cause of justice to inspect the premises and he would 
see for himself the reasonableness of the complainant’s cause of 
action. When the day for viewing the premises came, the 
lawyer attended with th® Judge. On entering the courtyard he 
pointed out to him the window and^the water pipe and said “ here is 
a pencil and paper, you can make a sketch vvhich will greatly aid 
you in forming your own conclusions and in writing your judgment, 

I will wait outside till you have done, as it is beastly close in here,” 
and he went out. 

• I 

No sooner was the door closed than a young woman of about 17 I 
or 18, with her beautifuj black hair disheveled as if in grief, stepped 
forward and bowed her head to his feet and said that unless his 
Lordship helped his poor servant, her izzat was gone and her peace of 
mind. If the window was not walled up, her neighbour or his sons 
and friends could invade her privacy, a Mahopicdan lady a purdah- 
naiheeriy whenever they chose, arn^ what was more, they could if they 
liked, pour all kinds of unmentionable filth through the waterspout 
into her court-yard. The Judge, fetched by the long black hair, 
raised her up, and in so doing the chaddur got disarranged from her 
face disclosing a beautiful and expressive countenance with tear- 
drops quivering on long black eyc-lashcs. In reply to her petition, he 
said he would carefully enquire into the case in all its bearings. 
That very evening the Judge’s confidential bearer attended at the 
home with an and conveyed the young woman to the Judge’s 
private residence, as he the Judge wished to make some further 
private enquiries concerning the rights of the case. Need I say that 


a decree was eventually given in favor of the plaintiff ? I even know 
the Judge’s name but with that the public has no business. As 1 said 
before, perhaps he will, on perusing this, remember the circumstances 
of this sketch. • ^ 

Andrew Hearsky. 

» 

A BENGALI POETESS.* 

The muse of the lady writer of Kabitahar which was reviewed at 
some length in Mookerjeds Mat^.iaine and*other periodicals some years 
ago, has not been idle. She has given another proof of her powers, 
and Bhaniiii (Indian Flowers— of Poesy) of which an adver- 

tisement has been appearing in this journal, has 'lather too long 
been lying on our table. For this apparent neglect, we apologise to 
the authoress, although the*compliment she has paid in dedicating 
the work to us made the grateful task of reviewing it in our column.s 
one of some delicacy. The more is this the case, as it is impos- 
sible to speak of the work except in terms of high praise. 
Some of the poems originally appeared in high class Vernacular peri- 
odicals like the Aryii Dursan and the Darsun^ which fact in 

itself is no small testimony to their merits. Others arc productions 
of her girlhood, which, good* in their way, aPe, like her maiden work, 
Kabitiihar^ still more interesting for the promise of future excellence 
which has been realized. What constitutes a special merit of the 
ever-unh.appy poetess, hqw cast out of all hope in tlfis world by 
the death of her valetudinarian lord, is the fact of her owing 
little to others for the culture she has attained. Belonging to the 
most respectable rank of Hindu Society, both on her father’s and 
father-in-law’s side, immured in the Zenana^ and never having even 
the advantage of the foreign Zenana teaching, the progress of her 
mind has chiefly been her own work, being only the easy development of 
considerable natural gifts. And a gem of a woman* is she, in the 
perspicacity and delicacy of her mind, the ricliness of her fancy, and 
above all the purity of her life and conversation. And a true repre- 
sentative Hindu lady in her cheeiful spirit of sacrifice. It is much to 
be regretted that the merit of BJuirata Kusama has received but scant 
encouragement from the public. 

The book has been edited by Baboo Mohindra Nath Roy, s\ih- 
editor of the and author of the Lives of Hahnemknn 

and Aukhoy Kumar Dutt in Bengali. Considering the difficulties 
of a zenana lady’s appearance in print, Baboo Roy has, by kindly 
seeing this work through the press, done a public service. 

hp:ngal government ordeAs. 

General. — The zStli May 1887, — Baboo Srinath Bhudder, Deputy 
Collector, is appointed to perform the functions of k Collector, under 
section 4 of Act VH (B.C.) of i88o, in the district of Chittagong, in 
the place of Baboo Gobiiula Chandra Bysaek, Deputy ^Collector, 
who will be relieved of this work. 

The 1st June 1887.— Mr. J. A. Hopkins, c.s., reported his depar- 
ture from India, on furlough, on the 20th March 1887. 

Mr. A. W. B. Power, Ofliciating Magistrate and Collector, 
Shahabad, is allowed leave fur two months and sixteen days, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with cfFeit^from the 5th July 
1887, or such subsc([ucnt date as he may avail himself of it. 

T’lie 3rd June 1H87.— Mr. (L E. Porter, Judicial Commissioner, 
Chota Nagpore, is allowed furlough for two years, under section 50, * 
chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 23rd 
August 1887. 

Mr. F. W. R. Cowley, Ofliciating District and Sessions Judge, 
Midnaporc, is appointed to act as Judicial Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. G. E. Porter, or 
until further orders. 

The 6th June 18S7.— Mr. H. W. C. Carnduff, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate *and Deputy Collector, Scrajgungc, Pubna, is vested vvith 
the powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that sub-division. 

Mr. C. R. Marriott, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Rajsliahyc, is vested with the powers of a Collector under 
Act X of 1870 in that district. 

Baboo Madhuv Lai, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, in charge 
of the Gya Distillery, is allowed leave for three months, under sec- 
tion 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which 
he may be relieved. * * 

* Pundit Udit Narain is appointed to act as a Sub-Jpeputy Collector 
of the fourth grade, and is placed in charge of the Gya Distillery 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Madhuv Lai, or until further 
orders. 


* Bliarata Kusama. By a Hindu Lady. Edited by Mahcndra Nath 
Ray. Calcutta, 1289 Bang. 
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The 7th June 1887. — Mr. R. C. Stcrndalc, Officiating Canton- 
ment Magistrate of Dum-Dum, acted as Cantonment Magistrate qT 
Barrackpore and Judge of' the Small Cause Court in that Canton- 
ment from the loth March to the /5th April 1887, in addition to 
his own duties. , • 

Judicial. — The 3i8t May 1887. — Baboo Nirod Nath Banerjee, 
Temporary Sub-Deptty Collector, Manbhoom, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrals; of the third class. 

The 3rd June 1887 — Baboo Jogondro Nath Mukerjee, b.l., is 
appointed to act as a Munsif in the^ district of Backergunge, to be 
ordinarily stationed at Peroztporc, during the absence, on leave, of 
Baboo Bidhu Bhusan Chuckcrbuity, or until further orders, with 
effect from the date on which he joins his appointment. 

The 4th June 1887. — Baboo Sarat Chandra Das, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Tipperah, is vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate of the first class. 

Baboo Petamber Banerjee, Sub-Deputy Collector, Backergunge, is 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The 6th June 18K7. — Baboo Mohendra Nath Mittcr, Judge of 
the Courts of Small Causes, Dacca and Munshigunge, is allowed 
leave for one month, under section 73-1 of the Civil Leave Code, 
in •xtenbion of the leave granted to him under the order of the 
22nd March last. 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 30th May 1887. — Baboo 
Bimola Churn Mozuindar, Munsif of Jamui, in the district of Bhaglil- 
pore, is allowed leave for *onc month ancf four days, viz., one month 
and two days under section 73, rules 2 ^nd 3, chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, and the remaining two days under section 73, rule i of 
the same Coklc, with effect fiMm the 4th February last, in super- 
session of the leave granted to him on the i6th January 1887. 

The 2nd June 1887. — Baboo Har Nath Ghose, Munsif of Sita- 
kund, in the district of Chittagong, transferred to Noakhally, is 
allowed leave for six months, under section 128, chapter X of the 
Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 
19th January last. 

The 3rd June 1887. — Baboo Bchari Lai Banerjee, First Munsif of 
Bagirhat, in tlK district of Jcssorc, is allowed leave for three weeks, 
under section 73, rule 1, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, in ex- 
tension of the leave granted to him on the 25th April last. 

The 6th June 1887. — Baboo Gopal Chundcr Banerji, Munsif of 
Pingna, in the district of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for two 
months and 15 days, under sections 128 and 141, chapter X of the j 


Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave for three months granted 
to him on the 31st January last. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HEALTH OF THE TOWN AND THE 
CORPORATION. 

Sir,— You have hardly forgotten, I think, that„a few months ago, 
when there was a serious outbreak of Cholera in the town, the 
Municipality, on the recommendation of Dr. Simpson, appointed 
four medical gentlemen, to afford relief to the suffering poor. 
You arc no doubt aware what valuable services they did. Since 
their appointment, the disease, though not totally disappeared, 
began to decrease considerably. Before theft, hardly a week passed 
without carrying away hundreds of lives ; but now, as th*c 
report shows, the death rate per week has been reduced to a 
third of the previous number. In spite of such satisfactory result, 
the services of these doctors have been dispensed with since the 
31st last. I do not know the exact reason why ; but I hear from 
a very reliable source that it is due simply to want of funds. I con- 
fess I find it difficult to credit this, and I don^c think any right 
thinking man will take the explanation as at all satisfactory. It was 
only the other day that the Municipality paid a lac* of Rupee 
towards fireworks and illuminations, and without any grudge 
vyhatever. Again, a few days 'ago, some thousands were sanc- 
tioned to be paid over to the engineers by way of bonus. Thus, if 
such a vast sum of money can be wasted in such trifling and frivolous 
matters, can not something, I say, a few hundreds only, be 
spent to save the precious lives of hundreds and hundreds? Is 
pyrotechnics more valuable than human lives ? The pay of the 
doctors is very small, only Rs. 100 a month each. Cannot the 
Municipality afford to pay monthly this paltry sum of Rs. 400? 
The press never treats Dr. Simpson with a sparing hand. But what 
can he do, if hi# suggestions are not carried out ? His views arc 
not at all unpractical. On t*hc co*ntrary, so far as they have been 
tried, they have already quite served the desired purposes. Whose 
fault is it then, but of the Commissioners themselves, if disease now 
makes ravages among the population ? 

Kissory Nath a Mitra. 

Calcutta, 1st June, 1887. 

* Only Ks.* 1 5, 000.— Ed. /?. A*. 


NOTICE. 

Persons in possession of Carriages, Horses, 
Ponies or Mules as may have been kept within 
the town during the half year ended Match, 
1887, and w'ho have not as yet l.ikcn out 
Licenses fur tjie same, arc requested to do so at 
once under Sections 66 and 67 of Act (13. C.) 
of 1876, and Sections 4 and 5 of of Act I of 
1882, according to the Schedule quoted below 
for general information. All applications for 
Licenses bhould be accompanied with the 
amount payable and addiessed to the under- 
signed. 

By order, 

R. Chattekjee, 

, . License Officer. 


SCHEDULE. 

Per Half-year. 

Rs. As. P. 

For every'four-wheclcd carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ...12 o o 

If more than one such carnage, then 
for every such caniage aftci the 
first, two-thirds of tlic above rale ... 8 o o 
For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
, pair of pomes or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... ^ ...600 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such t.irriage, after the 
first, two-thirds of the above rate ... 400 
For every two- wheeled carriage ... 6 o o 
For every horse {not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ...600 

For every race horse ... ...12 o o 

For every pftny or mule under thirtc'bn 
hands ... ... 2 o o 

Note.— A nimals under eleven hands in 
height and caniages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twcnly-fuur inches in diameter, are 

exempted. 9 

Signature and Residence. 


CORPORATION OF OALOUTTA. 

Sealed Tenders will be received up to 2 P. M. 
on the 13th June, 18*87, for the supply of 
200,000 cubic feet well-pugged and well-burnt 
Jhama Khoa, broken so as to pass freely 
through a ring inches in dianieter, to be 
delivered by the 31st March, i8*S8, properly 
stacked, at the Municipal Depots a<t Bagbazar, 
Nimtollah, and along the Circular Road foot- 
path, as may be directed. 

2. If stacking along Circular Road is di- 
rected, the Municipal waggons will be made 
available for carriage to the Depots, and the 
Jhama will in that case be unloaded at the 
cost of the Commissioners. 

3. Tenders are to be superscribed “ Tender 
for Jhama Khoa,” and each tender may be for 
the whole quantity or any portion of it not less 
than 50,000 cubic feel, and must be accom- 
panied by Rs. 10 per cent, as earnest-money, 
which will be returned in case the tender is not 
accepted. 

4. The successful tenderer must sign a deed 
of contract duly stamped and registered at his 
own expense, and leave the earnest-money in 
the hands of the Corporation as security for 
due fulfilment of contract. 

5. The Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained on application. 

7. Tenders will be opened by the Vice- 

Chairman at 2-15 M., on the same day, in 

the presence of tenderers who may wish to 
attend. 

UDOY NARAIN SINGHA, 
Superintendent of Stores. 


NOTICE 

Is hereby given that, under Sections 66 and 
67 of Act IV (B. C.) of 1876 and Sections 4 
and 5 of Act I of 1882, Licenses for carriages, 
Horses, Ponies, or Mules kept within the town 
for the half year commencing from ist April 
18S7 and ending in September 1887 should be 
taken out without any further delay according 
to the Schedule given below. To avoid mis- 
takes, persons applying for Licenses who do not 
keep their carriages or horses at the place 
where the application is written, are requested 
to note the place or places where they keep 
their conveyances and horses. Persons failing 
to take out Licenses will render themselves 
liable to the penalftes of the law. All appli- 
cations for Licenses should be accompanied 
with the nmoiin^ payable and addressed to the 
undersigned. 

By Order, 

R. Chatterjee, 
License Officer. 


SCHEDULE. 

Per Half-year. 

• Rs. A. P. 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ...12 o o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds of the above rate ... 8 o o 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ... 6 o o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds of the above rate ... 4 o o 

For every two- wheeled carriage ... 6 o o 

For every horse {not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ... 6 o o 

For every race horse ... ...12 o o 

For every pony or mule under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ...200 

Note.— Animals under eleven hands in 
height and carriages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twenty-four inches in diameter, are 
exempted. 

Signature and Residence. 
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A COMMEMORATION ODE. 

BV A FORMER VOET LAUREATE. 
DEDICATED TO THE QOEEN-EMPRESS>MOTHER, 
A.S A HUMBLE JUBILEE OFFERING OF 
RE/S 6* RA YYET. 

Queen of the Seas, enlarge thyself 1 
Redundant as thou art of life and power, 

Be thou the hive of nations, , 

» * 

And send by swarms abroad ! 

Send them like Greece of old, 

With arts and science to enrich 

The uncultivated earth ; , 

But with more precious gifts than fireece or Tyre, 

Or Elder Egypt, to the world bequeath’d ; 

Just laws, and rightful polity, 

And, crowning all, the dearest boon of Heaven, 

Its word and will reveal’d. 


Queen of the Seas, enlarge thyself, 

Send thou thy swarms abroad 1 
' For in the years to come, 

Though centuries or millenniums intervene, 
Where’er thy»progeny. 

Thy language, and thy spirit sjiall be found, 

If on Ontario’s shores, 

Or in that Austral world long sought. 

The many-isled Pacific,... yea where waves. 

Now breaking over coral reefs, affright » 
• The venturous mariner, 

. When islands shall have grown, and cities risen 


In cocoa gioves embower’d ;... 
Where’er thy language lives, 

By whatsoever name the land be call’d, 
•The land is English still 
Thrones fall, and Dynasties arc changed ; 

Empires decay and sink 
Beneath their own unwieldy weight ; 
Dominion passeth like a cloud away . 

The imperishable mind 
Survives all meaner things. 


^Itc ®cch. 


mHE 2ist June, the Jubilee, Day for England, will be observed as a 
A close holiday in Bengal, and the other Presidencies. Royal Salutes 
will be fired at all the military stations. 

• • I 

* • 

In jubilation of the auspicious occasion, the Queen has been pleased to 
grant free pardon to all N.ival and Military prisoners for desertion and 
minor offences. 

# * 

Rai Bahadoor Thanakoi Moodklliar of Arcot, Madras, has offered 
Rs. 2o,ocx) for a Jubilee memorial. 

The British Colony in China has given a substantial proof of its appre- 
ciation of the press. They have just passed in Hong Kong an Act to 
amend the law relating to Jurors. The Editors of daily papers and their 
staff have been exempted from service. 

We read — 

“ In a recent lecture. Prof. William Turner, of Edinburgh University, 
gave the speed of the Greenland whale as nine or ten miles tin hour, 
and that of the great finncr whale as probably twelve miles. One of 
the latter animals was stranded on a British coast some years ago, and 
was found to have a length of eighty feet, a weight of seventy four tons, 
and a width of tail of eighteen to twenty feet. With these data, the 
builder of the Anchor Line steamships calculated that, in order to attain 
a speed of twelve miles an hour, this wh.ile must have (sx^rcised a pro- 
pelling force of one hundred and forty five horsc-power.” 

# # • 

If B'.aith cannot in this Age literally remove mountains, it can yet sacri- 
fice a finger from the living body to the object of its atlcntiims. Nor 
is it necess^y that that object should be a rational being or a spirit of 
good of Supreme Creator or the Universal Soul It may beany 
savage or vague abstraction or a mere word beginning with a 

capital lettlrir like “ Humanity,” or it may be nothing in particular, or 
even the great terrible Nothing. Or else, how c^i^ld Buddhism, *1110 
creed of negation, fill the world with its monuments of faith and sacrifice.^ 
A modern Buddhist has just proved the point to the letter. 7 ’lie other 
dxiy a Burman, accompanied by a couple of wives, went to worship at a 
shrine. While all three were engaged deep in their prayers, the younger 
member of the firm of wives was seized with a religious fir, as was 
placed beyond question, when she quickly seized a knife and cut 
oflfher right hand forefinger, and placed it on the shrine. 

m 

* # 

People^ s Friend an excellent article on the staitling ebullition 
of temper shown by the Governor of Bombay in his reply to the* 
representation of certain highly respectable citizens on the Liquor 
Traffic and Government connection therewith. It is appropriately 
headed “ The Bombay Government in a HLiff,” the impersonal gov- 
erning direetton being obviously intended for the personal head. Lord 
Reay is represented as the new broom which, after verifying the proverb, 
has exhausted itself. We suppose it Is now reduced to a ‘bundle of 

shsfl'p- pointed bristles. • 

• • 

* • 

A Rangoon telegram dated 15th June, in the Englishnany says 
“ A party of the 3rd Madras Light Cavalry with 45 Burmese police 
men have just fought what may fairly be described as the most des- 
perate engagement which has yet taken place in Upper Burma. They 
completely surprised a very large body of dakaits near Kyoukpadoung 


I Subscribtn in ih4 c^UfUiy art rtquttUd to rmit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most eonvenient 
matHttm p0rtksldttr{y ns it ensures ackmoetfUdigment through the Department, No other receipt unit be 
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on favourable ground for Cavalry operations. At the first on-^ 
slaught* the enemy broke *and fled in hopeless confusion, leaving 
193 dead on the field. Subadar Mahwmed Aulum commanded. This 
gang came from Popa hills, and Ifas given great trouble frequently 
avoiding attack, but this crushing defeat* should put an end to it. 
Jemadar lycd Ashim commanding an escort on the road to Meiktila, 
twenty miles from Myifigyan whilst some little distance from his men 
observed a dakait ptepiA-ing to shoot. Jemadar fired and the dakait 
bolted. The Jemadar pursued, and in a few minutes suddenly found 
himself amongst nineteen more dakaiis, who were as much astonished 
as himself. Five of the dakait| instarttly bolted. The Jemadar main- 
taining his presence of mind ordered the others to lay down their arms. 
Supposing his men were close behind they obeyed. The Jemadar then 
made one of them cany the arms and marched in the whole fifteen as 
prisoners. Two hundred dakaits under Boh Cho, a noted leader, at- 
tacked a newly emtablished police post at Dhaltan on the loth instant, 
but were repulsed. One of the Burmese policemen and his family, who 
were in the village, were butchered.” 

* 

* m 

Thk following is going the round 

“His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has been grossly 
assaulted and beaten, by the Saravani, the ‘Palace Manager*; the 
publtc service of Travancore, from lop to bottom, is becoming 
utterly demoralized by this .Saravani, who is given to the indiscriminate 
exaction i^nd acceptance of bribes all round, so much so that no ap- 
pointment in Travancore, iiow-a-days, can be obtained without fiost 
sati.sfying the rapacums efipidity of this •dangerous individual. One 
official on Rs. 1,000 per month has been able to pay off debts amount- 
ing to Ks. 50,000 in one year.” ' 

Bravo ! Saravani ! thou goes* beyond the Zubberdustest political. 

* • 

% « 

By an order in the Gazette, Nos. 40, 42, 43 and 44 of the Scheduled 
Embankments or portions of them, of the lengths of 23 miles and 4,060 
feet, 18 miles and ii miles, i7Ji miles, and 3 miles 2,528 feet, respec- 
tively, in the Midnapore District, are excluded from Schedule D, 
Bengal Act VI of 1873. In other words, the Government relieves itself 
of the cost of tbeir maintenance, they being unnecessary for the public 
interest. 

The following information gathered from recent sources bears upon 
the prospects of trade between Burma and Yunnan. Yunnan is an 
elevated plateau 4,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, and exhibits, as 
compared with Burma, a great difference of climate and productions. 
Yiifinan will not grow cotton, tobacco, or tea, for instance — necessities 
to Chiivt. Tobacco comes at present from .Ssu-cliuan and the Kvvang 
provinces, and tea from the Shan States outside Ssu .Mao, but the 
supply of the latter is insufficient, even at present, and the people of 
South Yunnan drink all sorts of decoctions in its stead. Salt is pro- 
duced in tnai^y parts of ^^mnan, but the supply is insufficient, and 
there should be an incieasing ipipoii trom Bhamo, as the VVe.stern 
parts of the province fill up. 

Burmese cotton at present comes as far east as Yunnan Fcr. 

Western Yiinnan is richer than the Eastern part of the Province 
bordering on Tunquin, and is being populated more quickly and by a 
more vigorous race ; and there are prospects of a profitable expansion 
of trade in that direction.— Press Commissioner. 

The Gaekwar has been pleased to abolish all transit duties in his 
Stale. • * 

# • 

The titles of ‘ Khan Sahib * and ‘ Khan Bahadur ’ have been conferred 
respectively on Munslii Allah Baksh of the Afghan Boundiuy Com- 
mission and Ali Gauh.vr Khan, Khan of Agror. 


The French Crown Jewels have been put to the hammer. The place 
was the Salle dcs Ktats, and the auctioneer M. Escrihe’s desk stood 
on the exact spot which the throne of the last Emperor used to occu- 
'py at the opening of the legislative sessions. We take the following 
account of the first day’s sale fr6m an English paper : — 

“Around the auctioneer were two inspectors and two sub-inspectors 
of the Domains Depaitm'eni. Ten lots were to be sold, when the 
first %as set up a spectator cried ‘ The corpse of Monarchy is going to 
feed the worms.” This lot consisted of two ball-heaucd hairpins. 
The pair of balls were studded with 380 brilliants, weighing 150 carats. 
It was pui,Mp at 35,000 fiancs, aneb after the bidding had dragged a 
good deal, was knocked down to a M. Alfred Dutrelong, a Belgian 
manufacturvi,«fur 35,000 francs. He paid the money aiiVl at once put 
away his ficslily acquired relic into his breast po<?ket. The two 
beautiful shoulder knots were then divided into two lots, and a M. 
Goldschmidt and a M. Dome obtained them for 39,000 francs apiece! 
They were cheap, ^ containing as they did 71 brilliants, some of which 
were very fine and weighing a little over 145 carats. The setting was 
lovely. One of these shoulder knots belonged to the Que^n of 
Louis XV. ; the other was made since her death to match it. Lot 3 


was described as aiguilettes with fastening cl^ps in the Marie 
Antoinette style, and worn by her at the coronation of Louis Seize. 
Th« former contained 222 brilliants of a weight of 125 carats and the 
fastenings 59 brilliants of* 18 carats. All this went to a M. Bonvinge 
for 25,100 francs. No. 4 was a dismounted lot of three rose diamonds 
and 522 brilliants of 129 carats. The ladies in the background sighed 
when they saw a knot and pair of tassels knocked down to Schlesinger 
Brothers at 42,200 francs. It contained in a very elegant setting and 
arranged with beautiful flexibility 2,438 brilliants of I36|i^ carats. 
M. Doutrelout, after more animated bidding thai\ there had been, 
obtained a large ring diamond, surrounded with brilliants, and weighing 
a fraction over 40 carats, for 16,000 francs, f^o. 7, a ctescent, with 
89 brilliants and weighing a fraction over 40 carats, was obtained by 
the Sclilcssingeilj for 21,400 francs. ‘The eighth I^t was a pendant 
ornament for a hairpin, and was adjudged to M. Doutrelout for 17,000 
fiancs. 

This was thought a good bargain for the purchaser, who, it was 
whispered, represented the Due d’Aumale. There were in this orna- 
ment 477 brilliants, of 66 carats, and too roses. The seven stars, in 
Lot 9, were divided into seven lots, and fell to seven Palais Royal 
jewellers. Tiffany, of New York, obtained the necklace composed of 
four rows, and a clasp of padlock form. There were eight brilliants 
of 9 carats in the clasp. One of the rows was composed of 33 bril- 
liants of 55;^ carats ; the second of 45 brilliants of 74 carats ; the 
third of 57 brilliants of 96)^ carats, and the fourth 0/79 brilliants of 
I27>2 carats. They were all knocked down at 123,000 francs. It 
appears that cheap as this seemed to those who watched the sale it 
exceeded greatly the expectations of the auctioneers and experts 
To-day’s sale brought in a total of 20,240/.” 


Professor VuLPiAN, member and life Secretary of the Academy of 
•Sciences, is dead. He was one of the warmest advocates of the Pas- 
leurian method. In fact, M. Pasteur took his opinion before inoculating 
the virus of rabies on man. 


t 

General Lanoiewwicz, one of thfc two organizers of the Polish Re- 
volution of 1863 and Dictator of the Polish Forces, is no more. On 
his release in 1864 from prispn at Cracow, he went over to Turkey, to 
enter the Ottoman army, but had to take to horses— which he reared 
and sold. 

« # # 

We read in an Odessa Correspondence 

“The Russian Bankruptcy Court here continues to be blocked by the 
insolvency cases of a number of old-establ shed and hitherto flourishing 
concerns. The calendar of this tribunal has been heavier during the 
last six months than at any period since the Russo-Turkish war, and 
inany hou.ses which weathered that storm are now gradually collapsing. 
The principals of several Russian houses think that a war would be 
infinitely preferable to general commercial interests than the protracted 
strain of the present position. Exchange on England is at a positively 
ruinous depreciation. The commercial world of Russia loolss in 
vain for itny measure of relief from the Ministry. 'I'he Council of the 
Empiic at present does not possess one man of financial abtiliiy.” 

♦ « 

They have proposed an Anti-Corn Law League in Germany. The 
New Liberal party of the Reichstag is about to organize meetings and 
distribute pamphlets to provoke an agitation against the raising of the 
corn duty. The League will df cour^ have a newspaper of its own. 
But w ho is their Cobden ? 

• • 

.A BRONZE statue of heroic size of President Garfield has been un- 
veiled at Wash vigton by the veterans of the army of the Cumberland 
which he commanded during the war. 

It is decided to connect the rivers Duna and Dnieper, in order to 
connect Riga on the Baltic with Krementschug on the Dnieper, one 
of the principal military centres of the South. 


Mr. G. A. Sala lectured at the St. James’ Hall on “What I saw in 
Australia and New Zealand.” 


A Correspondent telegraphs to the Mirror:-^ 

. u - rn . “Mymensingh, i6thJune. 

Mymensingh is full of sensational cases. Moulvi Fazlul Karim, 
the Deputy Magistrate of Netrokona, has been summoned by Mr. 
Glazier, the Magistrate, on a charge of adultery. The Jubilee prosecu- ’ 
tions are going on at Tangail as at Jamalpore. Babu Shoshi Sbekhui 
Dutt, the Deputy Magistrate of Tangail, is said to have wanted 2,500 
rupees from Srimatti Jahnavi Chowdhurany, the Zemindar, on account 
of the Jubilee, but she celebrated the Jubilee in her own house and 
offered Rs, 200 only to the Deputv Magistrate, which was refused. 
AH her chief Amta have been appointed Special Constables, and pro- 
secutions have been going on.” 
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HERE is R short sweet song, instinct with truth and tenderness, culled 
from an English paper , * 

“If words were not so weak 
To tell our best thoughts, dear, 

Then 1 might speak, 

And you might hear. 

If fiarth were not so bleak, 

Our roses migljt not die,— 

And I might seek 
Aiyi find you nigh. 

You found, what should I scck.^ 

You mine, what should I need 
To make this bleak 
Earth Heaven indeed ? 

Pa KEN HAM REATTY.” 

With what slender materials has the writer worked ! Here is true 
poetry. We all feel it. And yet proceed to analyse, and they all 
escape your mighty but rude crucible ! Such is the magic of Poesy ! 

* 

* • 

This is going the round of the press throughout the globe— showing 
with how little memory its conductors instinct mankind : — 1 

“ On the evening after the battle of Gravelotte, on the trumpet 
signal for the roll-call of the Life Guards, more than three hundred 
riderless horses, some of them wounded and hobbling on three legs, 
.inswercd the well-known sounds, and mustered with the remnant of 
their^regiment.” 

That is an old, old story. So far<is it is founded on fact, history was 
last repealed at Gravcolotte. The world was told at the time of horses 
without riders or with riders without heads on their shoulders march- 
ing to the sound of bugles from mere force of habit. With the lapse 
of time the number of the good steeds and the spectre knights and 
troopers have naturally increased. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

The Municipal Counciliors of Bombay continue to press their rights 
against the Executive. At a recent meeting of the Town Council 
they carried after a protracted discussion a resolution to the following 
effect That the head executive should furnish — 

“The members of the Council with a quarterly return showing the 
g»oss income and expenditure of the Municipality, under the chief 
heads during each quarter of the current year as compared with items 
for the corresponding quarter of the previous year ; the various grants 
sanctioned during the year by the Corporation out of the surplus cash 
balance, over and above those passed in the regular budget for the 
current year, and the nature and urgency of such grants ; the amount 
of surplus ca^li balance at the end of each quarter.” 

We have excluded from the motion as it was proposed by Mr. 
Javerilal Umiashunker yAjNiK, one clause which was not agreed 
to and which related to a return being furnished of the excess revenue 
from the consolidated rate, if .any, cXie to the expansion of the city. 
There is no matter on which the Bombay community, official as well 
as nonofficial, is moxe keen just now than that of the consolidated rate. | 

* * 

A RAV of light into the dark side of life in Protestant Eifgland ! 

“The third finnual report of the London Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Children states that over 290 cases of brutality have been 
dealt with during the last i^velvc months. Not a few of the worst cul- 
prits are now undergoing sentences of imprisonment and penal serv i- 
mde. In some of the cases the parents deliberately compassed the 
deaths of their children for the sake of gain. In one instance record- 
ed in the report, a little girl five years old was systematically starved 
and exposed to cold by her mother, with the object of getting an 
insurance of /y.” 

The struggle for existence must be'desperate, indeed ! 

* 

♦ m 

The late Michael Modhusudan Dutt left two sons and one 
daughter, the youngest of whom Albert now survives. He is at pre- 
sent a student at St. Xavier’s, studying for the F. A. He passed the 
Entrance in the 1 st Grade and holds a scholarship. He was born at 
*VerseUles. He is naturally anxious to complete his education in Europe. 
Having no means of his own, living and growing since his father’s 
death on others* charity, he appeals to his countrymen for sufficient 
help for the purpose. He may not be a genius like his father, but he 
licars that honored name and is therefore entitled to legitimate 
indulgence at our hands. 


€t)itonal ^otC5. 

T he climate seems at last telling upon Lord Re.ay. He exhibits un- 
mistakable symptoms of the Anglo-Indian liver. Once in an age 
a man might make a silly mistake and be forgiven. But twice within 
a week has the head of the Bombay Government delighted to insult his 
people. What ts the matter with his Lordship.^ Has his good genius 
left with Wedderburne? 


The appointment of a Civilian in ihe person of Mr. (^rawley-Boevey 
to act as Presidency Magistrate of Bombay during Mr. Cooper’s ab- 
sence, gave rise to no small /erment in that city. No sooner was the 
appointment announced than a memorial numerously and most Influen- 
tially signed and written with great force of reasoning, was submitted 
to the Governor of Bombay, in which the memorialists protested 
against the appointment of a Civilian and prayed that a barrister trom- 
petent to deal with questions of marine and commercial law which must 
often arise in a commercial capital and a busy port might be .appointed. 
'l\ie memorialists were especially annoyed at the practical supersession 
of Mr. Webb, a bariLster who had previously officiated more than 
once as Presidency Magistrate. The memorial contained an alterna- 
tive prayer that in the event of the Lrteal Government ^ot acceding 
to the wishes of the memorialist.s, their case might be submitted to 
the .Secretary of .Slate for orders. The unanimity and promptness 
of the movement made by the community of Bombay excited the 
wonder of everybody. Indeed, the memorial was got up and the 
signatures were obtained with unprecedented promptness. Rut all 
in vain. The Bombay Government is not to be moved. Lord Rkav 
has given a sharp rebuke to the memorialists and refused to forward 
the complaint to the .Secretary of State. The rather acrimonious 
language which Lord Reay has for once been led to adopt in address- 
ing his people, has naturally given offence, but his Lordship has 
taken the people into his confidence by entering into a long justifica- 
tion of the appointment. Nevertheless, Lord Reay might have shown 
more patience in dealing with the best men of Bombay Society of all 
races and classes. * 

_ • 

fmr wishing to ilnvart .1 great undertaking with a fail chance by 
ciiticising minor matters, and yet not seeing our way quite to recom- 
mend It, we have these years been silent op the Databya Bharat 
Karyalaya. l»ut the time has now come for speaking. PROTAI* 
Chunder Roy, the soul of the institution ( if it can be so-called) and 
now well-known throughout the world as the publisher of the English 
translation of the “ Mahabhar.ita,” has just issued an apjxeal for 
more funds. That is not a great matter in itself— on the contrary it is 
a provoking if not suspicious matter. But he has also published an 
account Not one of his tragic leaflets or mysterious autobiographic 
tracts, laying bare a seared heart and unfolding a romance of sacrifice 
— but a veritable statement not in winds only but in figures loo. This 
disarms us. We had a vague suspicion that the fnbney which he had 
been i.ollecting, was, somehow or other, being not very economically 
spent, specially as he has to depend more or less on others ; and 
iliat, at any rate, retrenchments were possible. But the account which 
he has issued with the appeal, satisfactorily disposes of these sus 
picions. He has under him evidently a very able staff who have 
to be paid liberally, and the other expenses arc on a goodly scale. 
Indeed, it is no joke publishing an English translation of the “ Maha- 
bharaia a book in a dead tongue containing 200,000 lines. It is a 
woik which should specially interest the Native chiefs of India, and we 
hope their apathy will not be so extreme as to starve this laudable un- 
dertaking to death. This translation is intended chiefly to benefit 
Europeans, and it is only natural that they* should contribute their 
mite to it. The book will be completed in about 100 parts, of which 
30 are now ready, and the nett cost of translation, publication, &c., 
of one part coming up to Rs. 1^250, the entire work, will cost 
Rs. 100 X 1,250 or Rs. 125,000. Thus the 70 parts that are yet to be 
done will cost 70x1,250 or Rs. 87,500. deducting the balance 
Rs. 3,500 now in hand, the actual deficit comes to Rs. 84,000. Mr. 
Roy assures us that almost all the princes of India have been ap- 
pealed to with more or less success, and unless they are disposed to 
help a second time, he does not know how he will bring about a 
successful termination of the work taken in hand. The various Pro- 
vincial Governments of India might also give further aid. We earnestly 
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hope that this more than national undertaking will not be suffered to 
collapse for want of money. • 

No that he has taken the publTc into his confidence, the public ought 
more than ever to deal generously by him. 


A PRETTY little Babel — without the Tower— has been discovered beyond 
the Atlantic, far away in the he.jrt of the backwoods. We are told that 

‘*Ten languages— English, German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Bohemian, Finn, Polish, Italian, and Chinese— are spoken in Min- 
nesota. The Governor’s message was printed m each of these lan- 
guages.” ^ 

In India our rulers doubtless consider this a foolish condescension^ 
With all the costly establishments at their command, they are generally 
unable to furnish translations of the Bills before the Imperial Council 
in the recognised vernaculars of the different Provinces. 


BUT\he curse of Babel itself need not be an Eternal Punishment - 
thanks to modern ingenuity 

“ Volapeik, the new universal language which is meeting with such 
favor in Europe, is the resuji of twenty years of laborious research (ft\ 
the part of its inventor, M. Schleyer, of •Constance. Its great merit 
lies in its simplicity, which causes it to b^ very quickly learned, and 
to be especially adapted to the needs of trade between different nations. 
It has no artificial genders, a single conjugation, and no irregular verbs. 
The roots of its words have been borrowed from all the languages of 
Europe. The adjective, verb, and adverb are regularly formed from 
the substantive, and have invariably the same termination. Volapuk 
grammars have now been prepared in F.nglish, as well as in most other 
important languages of the globe.” 

May we hope the initial and worse curse that condemns us to live by 
the sweat of our brow to be removed in our day by the intervention of 
science ? 


Sometime ago a correspondent of the Siatesman contributed to its 
column the following story 

“ About a year ago in the village of Mahabpore, in the District of 
Rajshahye, a tiger came and took up his quarters in a jungle hard by. 
He had an attack of small-pox and loved to lie down in a shad>* place. 

A large monkey happening to be in the same jungle, it took it into its 
head to poke the tiger with a stick and seemed to relish the joke very 
much. Whenever the tiger tried to attack the monkey it sprang upon 
a tree and thus baffled his efforts. After persecuting him for a few 
days, somehow or other it managed to place itself upon the back of 
the tiger. The monkey held tightly the ears of the tiger with its fore- 
paws and twined its hind paws under his belly. The tiger needed 
neither spur nor whip, but at once began to run about with the monkey 
on his back. At last, ugable to get lid of the unwelcome customer, he 
dashed towatds the village in despair as if to supplicate the men to 
dismount his rider. But, alas ! none came to his help. When the 
monkey saw thiit the tiger had betMi thoroughly knocked up. it took ad- 
vantage of an overhanging branch and immediately climbed up to the 
top of the tree. After this the tiger left the neighbourhood, and was at 
last killed in another village. The fate of our hero is unknown.” 

The writer describes himself as an eye-witness to that monkish 
legend— we mean monkey story. But what made our contemporary’s 
correspondent so long suppress so capital a joke ? There is nothing 
absolutely incredible in it though, though it certainly reaches that 
verge of goodness |vhich we usually think inconsistent with truth. 
Monkeys are well known for many curious feats. They simulate man 
so well, and yet with such ludicrous effect, that they may be regarded 
a^ Nature’s caricatures. » 

Mons. Hknri MouHOT, the lamented French naturalist, who fell a 
victim to fever in the wilds of Indo-China, would have found no 
difficulty in receiving the account from Kajshahye, he had seen so 
many analogous instances. Indeed, the monkeys of Siam and Cam- 
bodia are a more than ordinarily funny and sportive race. The Simian 
hero of Rajshahye seems an exile from the woods of those countries, 

* his deeds are of a piece with those lecorded of his race^n the mother- 
country. The monkeys of Bengal have their tricks too, as well as 
their wars among themselves. But the latter are usually conflicts of 
necessity or instinct, and the former are for a living. The stern 
behests of hunger sharpen the dullest faculties and deaden all sense of 
delicacy. The monkeys of Bengal like the men among whom they 
live, are ffiore philosophers than lovers of active sport and rollicking fun. 
For genuine cmimal spirits, there is no bunder like x\itpunder of irftra-* 
Gangetic India. We quote Mouhot’s Travels, vol. I.,*pp. IS 2 -IS 3 
“ Close to the bank lies the crocodile, his body in the water, and only 
his capacious mouth above the surface, ready to seize anything that 
may come within reach. A troop of apes catch sight of him, seem to 
consult together, approach little by little, and commence their frolics, by 
turns actors and spectators. One of the most active or most impudent 
ramps from branch to branch till within a respectful distance of the 
crocodile, when, hanging by one claw, and with the dexterity peculiar 


to these animals, he advances and retires, now giving his enemy a blow 
with his paw, at another time only pretending to do so. The other 
apes, enjoying the fun, evidently wish to take a part in it ; but the other 
branches being too high, they form a sort of chain by laying hold of each 
other’s paws, and thus swing backwards and forwards, while any one of 
them who comes within reach of the crocodile torments him to the best 
of his ability. Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly close, but not 
upon the audacious ape, who just escapes; then there are cries of 
exultation from the tormentors, who gambol about joyfully. Occasion- 
ally, however, the claw is entrapped, and the victim dragged with the 
rapidity of lightning beneath the water, when the whole troop disperse, 
groaning and shrieking. The misadventure does not, however, pre- 
vent their recommencing the game a*few days afterw/irds.” 

An illustration from a sketch drawn by the traveller on the spot 
faces that account. The book appeared unddl* great disadvantage, 
being made up of the traveller’s letters to his family and the journals 
kept by him, neither of which, from the circumstance of his being 
suddenly cut off in the midst of his journey in the forest, received the 
benefit of his revision. This is all the greater reason why the letter- 
press falls short of the illustration. The writing does not at all convey 
the hazardous drama depicted in the latter, or bring out its life and 
movement. It does not even attempt with humdrum accuracy to show 
the evidence of mind, and above all the power for concert and or- 
ganising exhibited in forming themstlves into long chains descending 
from lofty trees overhead to reach the wide-open jawed saurian and 
to swing together backwards and forwards, now to tempt and again to 
tantalise the terrible brute. No Public School scamps could have 
worked out the game of vexing the crocodile better. 


'Vw'E. Pall Mall Gazelle gw ts account of the visit to the court of 
St. Petersburgh of Mr. Hiram Maxim, a native of Maine, one of the 
United States, who is described as^ a well-known inventor. He has 
latterly caused a sensation by his claim to have made one of the most 
remarkable weapons of war ^ven heard of. This is nothing less than 
an automaton of a gun. According to Mr. Maxim, his instrument 
once set in motion will, without further interference, go on in its course 
for all time. It is not pleasant to think of the bare possibility of sucii 
a handy mechanical Siva— the Destroyer. But Mr. Maxim clearly 
trenches on the Creator’s functions, though ho seems to work at the 
suggestion of the great enemy of God and man. Would that the man 
from Maine might be persuaded to give us a portable Vishnu— the 
Preserver I But then the man of Maine is a votary of Mammon, with an 
eye only to the main chance. He thinks he will make more money 
by dealing in destructives, and probably he has taken a true measure 
of mankind. Thus he has already been invited by perhaps the greatest 
sovereign .in the world. 

Mr. Maxim gives a most favorable account of the Emperor. He 
returns with a very poor idea of the candour or justice of the British 
Press— that perfection of journalism which is held up to the poor 
all-evil, ever-offending native papers in this country for their careful 
imitation. He found that the statements vepeatcdly made in the Eng- 
lish journals never agreed with the truth as he observed it. Notwith- 
standing all that the great BritisS editoi^ have said or may wish, the 
Czar is in no hurry to go mad. As for his supposed new sport of 
shooting men with a gun, the War Minister’s daughter said to him— 

‘•Only the other day I returned from a ball where I had been 
dancing with a certain Prince. I picked up an English newspaper 
when I came btick, and found to my amusement that the Czar had shot 
the Prince with whom I had been dancing some hours before 1 ” 

It is said that Mr. Maxim has satisfied the Emperor and his Minister 
of the claims of his invention. lt*is not wise in these days to doubt 
mechanical possibilities, or else. Vizier and Badshah notwithstanding, 
we should still incline to be incredulous. After all, we have only the 
inventor’s own word for believing that he has won the Czar and the 
Minister of War of all the Rassias. Besides, we are continually 
hearing of such marvels, but few of them come to fruition or any use. 
There is always a hitch somewhere in the most promising of them. So 
long ago as 1859, we believe, some English man of science offered a shell 
containing a deadly gas which, exploding among the enemy, would kill 
whoever smelled the poison. The papers were full of articles on the 
subject. The Times was exultant, and the Saturday Review philo- 
sophical. But where is the weapon ? There surely could be no com-^ 
punction about the employment towards our brethren of even such 
a blind instrument for massacre. We lost sight of it unaccountably. 

But taking the claims of Mr. Maxim for granted, the reffeetton sug- 
gested is sufficiently mournful How easy and prolific is evil I Not a 
day almost passes without our hearing of some new agency or im- 
provement upon existing methods. Yet, what good ? 
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For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 

Heal'd not a passion or a pang , 

Entail’d on human hearts. 

But how ready and efficient is our genius for mischief. We are 
continually trying our brains and our hands on agencies for mutual 
destruction and have made tolerable progress. Here is Mr. Maxim 
who affects almost^ Divine power in creating as it were a self-acting 
destroyer. He never thought of working upon a life-giver, and would 
not have been half as much thought of had he done so, perhaps he 
would not have succeeded half as w*ell. This is Doom 1 

Saturday Review cut up poor Colonel Laurie for his new 
work on Distinguished Anglo-Indians — thiswise : — 

The profusion of tags, the hackneyed quotations, the discursive al- 
lusions, the introduction of s.'iges who years ago said or remarked somc- 
thing or other wholly foreign to the matter in hand, the post-ptandi.al 
oratory of good-natured speakers who probably would wish their ut- 
terances consigned to oblivion, serve only to distract and irritate. ’ 

We have not seen the new book, but we are acquainted with the 
Colonel’s writings. He had before published a small collection of 
short memoirs and obituary notices of Indian worthies and we believe 
the work under notice is a second jfnd expanded edition of that book. 
We are not surprised to find him thus immolated in the London 
journal. The Saturday lives upon its reputation for smartness at the 
expense of unfortunate authors. The editor seems always praying^ 
that such writers should publish, for otherwise it would be difficult 
for him to supply the regulation quantity of naughty and corrosive 
criticism for the enjoyment of his expectant supporters. 

The critic then proceeds to show up the author’s ignorance and care- 
lessness. Thus : — , * 

“The author’s miscellaneous and diversified reading should have 
laughl him better history and ethnology than to describe the Shah of 
Persia as ‘tlie descendant of Cyrus and , Darius.’ Prinsep’s Ohaut, 
which is correctly described as erected to the memory of James Prinsep, 
one of five remarkable brothers, is not between ‘Fort William and 
Baboo (jhaut,’ as any recent guide-book would have told the author. 

It is below the Fort and nearer to Kidderpore and Cooley Bazar. The 
original of Captain Savage in Peter Si^a^te*wi\s not any Captain Kcr. 
We have always understood that Marryat intended this portiaitfor 
the late Lord Dundonald, under whom as Cochrane that author had 
served in early days. The swinging feast of the Hindus is usually 
known a$ the Charak or Churruck Puja, and not the Cheddul.” 

Again : — 

“ The first telegraph line in India, laid down by Sir W. O. Shaugh- 
nessy, now Sir W. Jiiooke, extended from Calcutta to Saugor Island, 
and fwt only to Kcdtj^ctee.'^ 

The author has attempted a reply. We take it, like the other quota- 
tions, from the People's Ihide^et : — * 

“With reference to the rather impertinent, and not over accurate or 
impartial crili/iue on ‘ Sketches of .Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians,’ 
in the Saturday Review of April 9, I beg leave to be allowed to state 
that the reviewer, in his customary oracular fashion, asserts : The 
first telegraph line in India laid down by Sir W. O. Shaughnessey, now 
Sir W. Brooke, extended from Calcutta to Saugor Island, and not only 
to Kedyrerch Now, in spite of this contradiction, the real fact of the 
matter is as follows, which proves that i was right in saying that the 
first line of telegraph opened in India was fron’i Calcutta to Kedgeree 
only. The despatch from Lord Dalhoiisie to the Court of Directors, 
dated April 23, 1852 (in Parliamentary Return, No. 243, <lated May 16, 
1855), begins We have the honour to transmit the accompanying 
report fiom the Government of Bengal, announcing the completion, 
by Dr. W. K. O’Shauglinessey, of the Line Electric T^elcgraph from j 
Calcutta to Kedgeree.’ Saugor Island was thought of as the terminus, 
and Dr. O’Shayghnessey certainly advanced it, but the line docs not 
in any way appear to have been established then in the first instanced 

Colonel Laurie takes up only one of the points raised in the criti- 
que, but he makes a successful vindication of his accuracy thereon, 
showing at any rate that the great Review is by no mcan.s infallible. 
This ought to teach critics to be both humble and careful. The fact 
is that such mistakes, whether of authors or critics, occur from doing 
things in haste and from defect of memory. They cannot be wholly 
avoided, but their number may be lessened by cultivating the habit of 
verifying statements before publication, especially before launching 
them out in books. 

Colonel Laurie might have given satisfactory explanation on at 
least another of the points. The description of Prinsep's Ghat as 
“ between Fort William and Baboo Ghaut ” is rather loose, to be sure, 
*becausejf>i<jt/'j are landing-places, and the fort is not exactly on the 
bank, in as much as a road intervenes between it and the Hooghly. 
Hut in a general .way we talk of Fort William as on the river and in 
that way, without doubt. Colonel Laurie thought and wrote of it. 
U is puniog too fine a point on a matter of popular description, not a 


scientific account or a statement in an affidavit, to charge him with 
j ignorance or error for having done so. “ Baboo Ghat ” is an error, but 
it is obviously an error of the press, as the writer in the Saturday 
ought to have perceived when he assumed to sit in judgment on ques- 
tions touching the localities of Calcutta. Read,“ Baloo ” for “ Baboo ’ 
and Colonel L.aurie’s description is all right. , We have no hesitation 
in saying that he wrote “ Baloo ” and the printer not knowing the 
name naturally thought it a slip agd substituted the more familiar word 
“ Baboo.” Colonel Laurie having lofig since left Bengal, with his 
present indistinct impressions of Calcutta, was unable to unravel the 
confusion. The more so as he seems to have “ funked ” under the 
oracular utterance of his critic. We may return to th'^ subject. 


REIS '& RA YYET. 

SATURDAY, JUNE i8, 1SS7. 

THE EXCISE CONTROVERSY. 
QCARCELY has the F^xcisc Commission cIo.scd its 
10 labors, when th^ outstill question is curiously 
enough revived. It has attracted attention both here 
and at home, and has been made the subject of a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons*. Mr. EdgaiI’s Excise 
Commission has apparently failed to set it at rest. The 
fault would seem, however, to lie at the door of the 
administration rather than of the Commission. It was 
hoped that the enquiries of the Commission would 
lead to a permanent solution of the difficulty — at 
any rate, to a mitigation of the obtrusive excesses 
of intemperance which were bitterly complained of. 
And the Commission proposed to gain this object 
by recommending the restriction of the outstill sys- 
tem to only the more sparsely peopled parts of the 
country where facilities of illicit distillation were 
great and the checks of the central distillery system 
could not be brought into operation. In this the 
Commission took exactly the view of the subject cal- 
culated to meet with the approval of the public judg- 
ment. So far as we understood the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, we did not believe that 
metropolitan districts like those of Hooghly and 
Howrah would be selected of all places for the trial 
of a system practically left without official control. 

As we said before, the question Is bes(*t with great 
difficulties, however, of an admiiiistralive character 
rather than from policy. The policy of the Govern- 
ment may be sound, but the zeal of the fiscal officers 
who have to carry it out, often le id. ihoni to look 
more to the revenue than to the principles which 
underlie that policy. The difficulties •tjre thus hard 
to counteract. 'I here is, indeed, a great deal of 
maudlin sentiment as well as ot exaggeration in- 
troduced into the discussion by the best intentioned 
men who have taken part in it. The po ation, for 
instance, taken up by Archdeacon Far\r in England, 
noble and philanthropic as it is, will scarcely commend 
itself to the acceptance of practical men. Inrempcr- 
ance cannot be abolished by Act of Parliament, any 
more than»the opium traffic with China. Nor must 
the growing insobriety of India under the British 
rule, be set down to the British excise administration 
alone. The British connection has wrought .i great and 
mighty efiange in the country. The increasing con- 
sumption of liquor by the people is an effect of that 
change, quite as much as the growing tSste for 
other comforts and elegancies of life. To I 5 ay there- 
fore that “the British found India sober and has 
made it drunken,*’ is about as much a fault of the 
British rule as that they found the people confirmed 
walkers and “cart-drivers” and have now forced 
theiri to journey in elegant springed and cushioned 
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carriages and on newtfangled man-eating railways. 
Of course, insobriety is a h/iteful form of the use 
of stimulating drinks, and, for* the /nass of inhabitants 
of hot climates, complete non-indulgence in such 
drinks is perhaps preferable to even the most 
moderate use of 'thdm. But the indulgence is a 
luxury which must come in the train of civilization, 
and society soon outgrows the excesses of intemper- 
ance. While, however, we do not attribute the grow- 
ing intemperance in the country to the British rule, 
at any rate ip the opprobrious sense in which the 
charge is usually made by patriots and philanthro- 
pists — we cannot exonerate the Government ex- 
ci.se administration from all blame in the matter. 
It is simply uncandid to argue as Mr. Buckland 
^ argues that you can take the horse to the water, 
but *you cannot make it drink. By administering 
the excise with an eye to the revenue, facilities 
are cremated which must be irresistibly tempting, 
It is quite possible* to stimulate temptation. Nor 
does the Pioneer much help towards a proper set- 
tlement of the question, by merely pouring con- 
tempt on 'the philanthropic and .sentimental oppo- 
nents of the Government excise policy. The princi- 
ple of that policy by which consumption is restricted 
by the imposition of taxation, is indeed right. It 
may be all very well to say that the Government 
aims only at realizing a maximum of revenue upon 
a minimum, of consumption. But facts are worth 
more than speculations. The supply of liquor by 
the outstills is practically unlimited. At any rate, it 
must be often out of proportion to the consuming 
population, the estimate of whom prepared by ex- 
cise officers is fallacious. The cheapness of the liquor 
is susceptible of no other explanation. It is no 
wotider then, th,at the plain effects of the outstill shops 
spread broadcast over the country are most deplorable. 

One thing is clear that the outstill system is 
applicable only to such jungly tracts with sparse 
population as Chota Nagpore and the Sonthal dis- 
tricts, and that, chiefly as an antidote to private 
distillation and smuggling. This is a conclusion 
which rests •upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
cise Commission itself. Why tiien act 
of that* recommendation and superstxle 
distillery in crowded .seats of population 
vanced districts round the metropolis ? 
valuable contribution to the discussion appears in the 
Statesman of the 3rd instant, in the shape of a very 
clca'r and practtclil exposition of the outstill adminis- 
tration in the Hooghly district, by a gentleman sign- 
• ing himself Dhirenda Nath Pal. He defends the, 
establishment of outstills in Hooghly and Howrah on 
the extraordinary ground that it is required to check 
smuggling from the opposite district of the 24-Per- 
guniiahs where outstills have been at work for some- 
time before. I'wo blacks, however, cannot make one 
white, and Baboo Pal’s argument only emphasizes 
the need of sweeping , away the outstills 'from the 
24-Pergimnahs. The old as well as the new must 
be purged from tl\e neighbourhood of urban tracts. 

, The apologist of the outstill administration speaks 
of the reduced capacity of the stills and 'the care 
taken by excise officers to ascertain the drinking 
proportion of the population of any tract to be 
served by rlh outstill shop in view to the determinatidh 
of the capacity of . the still. We must confess we 
have not the simplicity of the writer to believe in 
the reliability ^f these precautions. In the meantime, 
we must protest against the Excise Commission being 
thus turned into an instrument for defeating the very 


in defiance 
the sudder 
in the ad- 
The most 


pbjects for which it was appointed. In view of the 
reply given by two Provincial rulers to memorials 
against the multiplication of outstills, we have scarcely 
any hope that the evil will receive any adequate check 
until the excesses and horrors of the abuse of outstill 
force themselves too plainly on the attention of the 
authorities for further inaction. The Goyernmertt can 
not be sufficiently disabused of the notion that the 
Revenue Board and our excise officers act in the 
spirit of the liw. They naturally look to the revenue, 
and the instinct of self-preservation leads them to 
augment the revenue, regardless of the principle 
which is their ostensible guide. 


IS 

J A PROPHET AT HOME. 

\J AS REVEALED BY HIMSELF. 

No man is a hero to his valet de chambre. How 
little of a hero is he to himself. Those who are 
in the habit of jotting down their common ex- 
periences and their passing thoughts, and pre- 
serving their orivate correspondence, may well be 
alarmed by the recent spectacle of literary executors 
or other friends, for their own aggrandisement or 
from mere love of lucre, coolly damaging their con- 
fiding deceased friends, by the publication of the 
hoarded trash in which the great have written them- 
selves down. , Nor is it some obscure literary adven- 
turers or Grub Street beggars that have so miscon- 
ducted themselves, but responsible men of letters of 
repute. The first and worst culprit is the learned 
and sagacious living historian of England. What a 
reproach to the literary character even in this ad- 
vanced age that a gre^t author like Mr. Froude who 
is so fond of whitewashing the black legs of history, 
should, from motives of low profit, practically black- 
guard or at least be the instrument of for ever blasting 
the fair fame of his deceased friend, and that friend 
the sublime Carlyle— the Prophet of Heroism in 
modern times ! 

Something of the same kind, though on a very 
small .scale, is going on in India. 

The late Keshub Ciiunder Sen kept a diary of 
his tour to Europe. It is nothing particular, though 
marked by all the shrewdness and arch slyness of 
the Brahmo leader’s mind and all the facility and 
grace of his pen. Under any circumstances, it must 
be a measure of grave re^sponsibility to give to the 
world the private journals of ^uch a man, recently 
deceased, who was a great religious leader, head of 
an existing sect. Immediately after Keshub’s death, 
however, his Diary appeared from week to week in 
his English organ. After some months, it suddenly 
stopped, before bringing the author hojne. The 
Diary itself had not come^ to a »sudden close. The 
publication only was not pursued — whether the sur- 
vivors awoke to the responsibility, or experienced 
any evil effects from exposing the Prophet in dis- 
habilce, we do not know. There was probably no 
record in the MS., of the 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ; 
or if there was ; it was suppressed. But a Diary must 
in the nature of it contain much matter of a petty kind 
or of indifferent interest. It seems that spme people 
have still stomach for the minor concerns and diver- 
sions and weaker thoughts of the great, or it is just 
possible that immediate friends of the deceased think 
his littleness sublime, or at least, regard the smallest 
details about him with loving intere«. So, with the 
late change in the conduct of the jUitral, the publi- 
cation the Diary has been resumed, without note 
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or comment, perhaps without editing. What the 
. effect of the move is likely to be on the general pub-’ 
lie, may be judged from the following little excerpt*: — 

“ Breakfast and dinner as ag^reeable and hearty as usual. I for my 
part never expected that in Ceylon, in an Knjijlish Hotel, 1 should have 
cuifies of brinjal and potato and heelati Koomra^ prepared for me 
every morning and evening regularly. Imagine my situation when 
I have so many curries and an immense quantity of rice around me. 
Oh, I eat devilisli^well.” 

Seers and Saints — Rishis and Maharshis — are not 
necessarily without nost^ or palate, ai^y more than 
without an e/e to the main chance. Here the Pro- 
phet discovers .,his keen appreciation of the good 
•things of life. He comes before us in the character 
of ei gourmand. But he is still only a Hindu gotir- 
mand, with almost a ludicrous love of unripe bananas 
and brinjals, and without any longing for strong 
beverages, beyond perhaps the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates. Of Belatee edibles he fancies the 
Belatee Koomra, I'his may be a little matter, but 
the spirit exhibited is thoroughly carnal. What 
thoughts might not we* expect to be roused in the 
Hindu travel ler’s mind in Ceylon. What a crowd of 
noble associations are connected with that island ! 
There is no more beautiful land on the face of the 
globe. Its interest to the merchant, the agricultur- 
alist, the capitalist, the botanist, the antiquarian, is 
palpable. The politician may sec there the workings 
of ‘the Colonial system in an Indian island. To the 
native of India it is the* most fascinating of classic 
regions — at once a historic land and the land of 
Poetry and Romance. To , Keshub, one would 
think, it would be profoundly interesting for the 
light it could afford on the, religious history of 
his own country. For it is the only spot wherein 
Buddhism and Brahmanism * were simultaneously 
iHourishing. He might there see Islam too, and, 
above all, the silent influence of a dominant Chris- 
tianity on air the three principal creeds of Asia. Yet, 
even there what most interests our man of prayer 
is the curries of the land. We are shown how he 
smacked his lips In pure enjoyment. The Prophet of 
the New Dispensation falls with perfect gusto upon 
the luxuries of the table. The Vyasa of the’ Brahmo 
Sanhita— the sixth Veda — carefully records his eating 
in the island. The Reformer forgot his mission in 
his taste of the plantains and salads of the kitchen-gar- 
dens of the land of»Ravana, much as the simian scout 
of RaTna momentarily forgot his errand in the luscious- 
ncss of the mangoes 'in l^avana’s orchard. All the 
endless suggestiveness of the land was lost upon our 
modern traveller. 'I'he Prophet of the New Dis- 
pensation diarised his discovery of the Belatee 
Koomra, • 

For oprself, we are not surprised, nor sorry, to dis- 
cover such unmi^itakeable humanity in the Saint. 
But the question is, How will the grim Puritans of 
the Progressive Church regard this revelation of the 
Founder ? 

In Europe or America, such an inkling into the life 
and conversation of a prominent preacher would be 
considered a damaging disclosure indeed. 

It will be seen that not only was Keshub fond of 
good eating with all a man of the world’s enthusiasm, 
but he was not scrupulous or refined in his language. 
He was something worse than slangy — even profane. 
His lapse in the direction of superfluous swearing in 
English is extraordinary for a foreigner who not only 
had such a command of pure good reputable English, 
but showed such familiarity with the language of the 
Christian pulpit. As an Englishman, he would have 
made an Archbishop after Thurlow's heart 


THE GWALIOR LOAN. 

With regard to the Gwalior Loan, I see that various of the public 
papers arc wondering what thc*Govcrnmcnt of India intend doing 
with it. Some are, in a spirit of cynicism, suggesting that it should 
be employed in ameliorating the condition of'thc ray yets of Gwalior 
—the peasantry from whom, they state. It has been wrung by 
extortion by the late Maharaja. Now, if I am not mistaken, the 
condition of the cultivator in Scindia’i territories will compare very 
favorably with that of the same class in British territory, “many of 
whom do not know what it is to have a full meal a day** and whose 
lands arc rackrented by the iron and blood system cash payments, 
enforced by the land revenue laws with scarcely, if any, remissions 
for bad and unfavorable years. 

It is true that the late Maharaja amassed an immense horde of 
treasure. But he was by no means the only possessor of such 
superfluous cash. Not only Scindia but, likewise to a larger and 
smaller extent, every one of our Native Feudatories owns^ such 
hordes. These enormous collections have naturally proved a source 
of astonishment to our financiers, but they will ccasc to be as- 
tonished if they will only take into consideration a few patent facts. 
These wise princes do not. keep up an c^ccccdingly expensive and 
overpaid Civil Service. Likewise they do not possess a pension list 
of pensioners paid in Engla'nd in English Gold, where the difference 
of the value of silver and the depreciation of the, value of the 
Rupee causes a loss to the revenues of the Empire of some millions 
of rupees a year to the grief of the Indian tax-payer. 

The Native Chieftains, as a general rule, in a very great measure, 
rule their. own countries by the aid of their own countrymen, 
who receive, in comparison with the Civil Service of India, com- 
paratively very low salaries. In fact, I feel convinced as a general 
rule these stipends do not amount to one half, nay, one quarter of 
the sums paid to Indian Civilians. 

Suppose for a few years the salaries of our Civilians from the 
Viceroy downwards, were diminished some *5 or 30 per cent., the 
country would soon feel the benefit of it. Again, if all those who 
earned their pensions were to be paid those pensions in the coin of 
the Indian realm, there would be a still greater saving, but these 
drastic measures would raise too great a howl and there would be too 
many English interests involved to permit of such a measure. 

If our imported rulers are found to be too expensive and the 
revenues of the country cannot stand the ever-increasing yearly 
strain that is put on them on their account, why docs not tjic Gov- 
ernment of India with common sense and common honesty, employ 
more of those whose domiciles are in India, and who will be quite 
satisfied if their pay is one half of the stipends given to the present 
civilian and who will be happy to receive their pensions in India 
in Rupees instead of in England in gold. 'These m'jn, if they do 
manage to save up money from their pay, will not, as a general 
rule run away to England and spend their hordes and pensions' 
there, as the modern Civilian docs, but, in cvltry probability, he 
will invest his hard won earnings in this country, in cither 
agriculture or perhaps in aiding to dcvclopc its mcuiufactures, 
arts and various indigenous industries, thus contributing to the 
advancement and improvement of the country, instead of aiding 
to drain it of all its wealth. The true and natural friend 
of the domiciled Anglo-Indian and Eurasian is the educated native 
of India, if wc will let him be so, but when wc arc so split up 
amongst ourselves and address opprobrious ami insulting epithets to a 
fellow countryman if his skin happens to be one shade darker than 
our own, how can we be expected to spare the “ Asian of pure 
extraction, and until such time as wc leave off calling our Aryan * 
brother a nigger and treating him as something less than a man, how 
can wc expect any true “ rapprochement’* in feeling and any union of 
interests.? Like every other intelligent human being, the educated 
native is particularly sensitive to kind and courteous treatment. I 
remember one hot day in Dcyrah, a Bengalee Baboo in the Survey 
Department came to my house. I found out he was a Bhrarao, 
so asked him if he would like sherbet or tea. He preferred rhe former 
and 1 told,my eldest daughter to make him a glass. I'his she did and 
handed him the glass herself. The Baboo has carried this small 
incident, to which I attached not the slightest importance but 
merely as an act of common courtesy, to his iriends and relatives in 
both Calcutta and Dacca. ’ 

Let us Anglo-Indians and Eurasians treat our Indian countrymen * 
with common courtesy. If you respect others, they will respect you, 
should be our motto in all our dealings with them. Lee us hold 
out the hand of friendship honesi^y and without rescrva!tion to them, 
land 1 will jvarranc wc will never have to regret our^aving so done, 
and thus united in friendship and interest wc shall be in a position 
to compel the Government to make a greater use of country 
material in the various Government services, and thus import fewer 
strangers from England. By a sensible redu^ion of the salaries 
of those to employed, the finances would, in a comparatively short 
time, be readjusted, and the present annual deficit that is rapidly 
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dragging the country’into bankruptcy will be a thing of the past. No 
more will India be saddled with a nightmare which, so to say, is 
crushing the public chest wit^ its ever-increasing weight. 

i Andrew Hearsey. 

• 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 8th June 1887. — Mr. C. A. S. Bedford, Assistant 
Commissioner, reported Ais departure from India, on furlough, on 
the 25th May 1887. 

The 9th June 1887. — Mr. G. K. Lyon is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the first gradef of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, and is posted to the Sudder station of the 24-Pcrgunnahs 
district, on being relieved of his present appointment as Officiating 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal by Mr. H. A. D. 
Phillips. • 

The loth June 1887.— Mr. A. W. B. Power, Officiating Magis- 
trate and Collector, Shahabad, is appointed to act, until further 
orders, in the first grade of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect 
from the 27th April 1887, Mr. T. Norman, on leave. 

Mr. R. M. Waller, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Nuddea, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates Ind Collectors, with effect from the 5th May 1887, vice Mr. 
E. V. Wcstmacott, on deputation. 

Mr. A. Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pergun-, 
nahs, is appointed to act, unul further orders, in the first grade of 
Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the nth May 1887, 
vice Mr. C. F. Worslcy, on deputation. • 

Mr. F. R. S. Collier, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Rung- 
pore, is appoinfed to act, until further orders, jn the second grade 
of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 6th May 1887, 
vice Mr. W. B. Oldham, appointed to act in the first grade of Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors. 

Mr. C. R. Marindin, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
Dinagepore, is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second 
grade of Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the 27th April, 
vice Mr. A. W. B. Power. 

Mr. G. A. Grierson, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Gya, is 
appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the 5th May 1887, vice Mr. 
R. M. Waller. 

Mr. E. R. Henry, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Cuttack, 
is appointed to act, until further orders, in the second grade of 
Magistrates and Collectors, with effect from the nth May 1887, 
vice Mr. A. Forbes. 

Th^ I Ith June 1887. — Baboo Dino Nath Dey, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of the 
district of •Gya. 

This cancels the order of the 28th May 1887, appointing Baboo 
Dino Nath Dey to have charge of the Aurungabad sub-division of 
the Gya district. 

The order of the 28th l^ay 1887, granting privilege leave for one 
month to Babo(f Mokunda Deb Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Aurungabad, Gya, is cancelled. 

Baboo Nanda Lgl Bagchi, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore, was on leave under rule i, section 128 
of the Civil Leave Code, from the i6th to the 25th May last. 

The 1 3th* June 18S7. — Baboo Roy Brahma Dutt is appointed 
temporarily to be a Special Deputy Collector for excise work in the 
district of Durbhunga. 

Mr. A. Weekes, c.s., has been granted by Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India an extension of furlough for four months. 

Mr. A. Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 24-Pcrgun- 
iiahs, is*allowcd leave fdk three months, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the ist August 1887. 

Mr. J. Whitmore, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, Bccr- 
thoom, is allowed leave for one month and two days, under the 
note to rule 3, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the date on which he may be relieved by Mr. R. II. Anderson. 

Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 
Moorshedabad, is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of 
Beerbhoom, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. J. Whitmore, or 
until further orders. 

Mr. G. E. Manisty, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
Mc»mffcrpore, is appointed to att as Magistrate and Collector of 
Shahabad, during the absence, oh leave, of Mr. A. W. B. Power, or 
until further orders. 

Baboo Jodunath Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
^Burdwan, is appointed to have charge of the Cutwa sub-division of 
that district. * 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Buttacharjee, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collccto^, Howrah, is transferre^i to Burdwan, and is posted to 
the Sadder station of that district. 

Baboo Juggut (thunder Shomc, Deputy Magistrate an*d Deputy 
Collector, Cutwa, is transferred to Jessore, and is posted to the 
Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Nunda Lai Bagchi, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Jessore, is transferred to Howrah, and is posted to 
the Sudder station of that district. 


Baboo Probhat Chunder Chatterjec, Temporary Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Pooree, on, leave, is transferred to Rung- 
pore, and is posted to the Sudder station of that district* 

The 14th June 1887,— Mr. H. S. Beadon, Magistrate and Col- 
lector, Durbhunga, was on leave, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, on the 19th February 1887. 

Mr. T! J. Mcndcs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Kurigram, Rungpore, is allowed leave for three months, under sec- 
tion 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which 
he may be relieved. * 

Mr. C. G. H. Allen, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Rung- 
pore, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the Kurigram sub- 
division of that district, during the* absence, on, leave, of Mr. 
T. J. Mcndcs, or until further orders. 

Judicial — The 9th June 1887. — Baboo GanciJjam Gupta, Munsif 
of Muddchpoora, in the district of Bhagulporc, is vested with the 
powers of a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits 
cognizable by such a court up to the value of Rs. 50 within the 
local limits of the jurisdiction of the Munsifi of Muddchpoora. 

Baboo Govind Deb Mookerjee, Munsif of Banka, in the district 
of Bhagulporc, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of 
Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a Court up to 
the value of Rs. 50 within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Munsifi of Banka. 

The loth June 1887. — Baboo Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Tem- 
porary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Thakurgaon, Di- 
nagepore, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class. 

The nth June 1887. — Baboo Poorno Chunder Shome is appoint- 
ed to be a Munsif in the district of Dacca, to be ordinarily stationed 
at Kaligungc, on being relieved of his present appointment as 
officiating Second Subordinate Judge of Dacca. 

Baboo Poorno Chunder Shome is vested with the powers of a 
Judge of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by 
such a Court up to the value of Rs. 50 wirhin the local limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Kaligunge Munsifi. • 

Baboo Jagadiswa*r Gupta, Officiating First Munsif of Kooshtea, in 
the district of Nuddea, is confirmed in that appointment. 

The 14th June 1887. — Baboo Raj Gopal Roy, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Poore®, is vested with the power to try 
summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

Grant of leave to Munsips. — The 7th June 1887. — Baboo Puma 
Chunder Ghosc, First Munsif 6f Patna, is allowed leave for 15 days, 
viz., 14 days under section 73, rule 3, chapter V.of the Civil Leave 
Code, and the remaining one day under section 73, rule I, of the 
same Code, with effect from the forenoon of the 2nd instant. 

The nth June 1887. — Baboo Srigopal Chatterjee, Munsif of 
Sundeep, in the district of Nbakhally, is allowed leave for seven 
days, under section 128, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in ex- 
tension of the leave granted to him on the 23rd ultimo. 

Tiik Relief Committee have promptly responded to the account pub- 
lished in our last and paid Rs. 20 for the relief of the immediate wants 
of the poor Brahman of Sobhabazar. Moie on the disaster in our next. 


(Dfficial |3apcr. 


CYCLONli IN THE BAY OE BENGAL. 

No. 2092, dated Calcut^, the 2nd June 1887. 

From — Captain A, W. Stiffe, i.m^ Port Officer of Calcutta, 
To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Dept. 

I have the honour to submit the following leport of a severe 
cyclone, of which the centre passed over the San’dheads and pilot 
station. 

' 2. From the 2«th May a storm was reported by the Meteorolo- 
gical Department as forming in the bay. Owing to the rpgrcttablc 
absence of any station at the Andamans it was not possible to speak 
positively as to its location or extent. * * 

3. Further, on the 24th, 25tlH 26th and 27th May no reports 
were received from the very important station of Diamond Island. 
I would respectfully point out that this failure of signals took place 
also in the cyclone of the i6th and 17th June 1886, when no re- 
ports were received from the 15th to 19th inclusive ; also from the 
17th to 20th November inclusive, before the cyclone on the 23rd 
idem. It is of the utmost importance that this important station 
should be in the highest degree of efficiency. 

4. On the 24th May, probably owing to the absence of the 
Diamond Island report, it was thought that the storm was crossing 
the bay to a point near Vizagapatam, but on the 25th it was found 
to be advancing to the cast of False Point, towards the Sandheads, 

^ and at 8-50 a.m., the signals were hoisted in the river indicating the 
passage of a storm of moderate intensity to southward of Saugor. 
No ships arrived in the river on the 25 th or 26th ; and on the 24thv 
25th and 26th no vessels left the river, excepting the ship Gediva^ 
which left early on the 25th, in *tow of the steam-tug Retriever^ and 
the S* S. Sir John Lmrtme (Chaadbally boat) with upwards of 730 
native passengers, which left on the afternoon of the 25th. All 
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Other ships waited either at Diamond Harbour or Saugor ; and the < 
other two Chandbally boats, the steamers Tyrone and Curlew^ waited 
at Kedgeree, and no damage was sustained • by any of them, except 
loss of anchors, &c., by some. 

5. The storm blew with great fury, and the sea is described as 
being beyond the experience of those who went through the storm. 
Its centre passed the pilot station about 8 p.m., and thence travelled 
to westward of Saugor about 3 in the morning, and passed inland 
near the Subarnrekha river to eastward of Balasore about 5 in the 
morning of the 26th'. The cyclone at Calcutta amounted to a mo- 
derate gale only. The storm-wave passed up the river fortunately 
on the ebb, and although the loW water level was qltite 8 feet above 
the normal, yet before high water the effect had passed, and the 
high water level wasionly 4 feet above the tabulated height for the 

• day. It appears that much land between Hidgellee and Subarnre- 
kha has been overflowed. 

6. On the 26th nothing was learnt in town (beyond the actual 
strength of the wind at Saugor and False Point) of the results of 
the cyclone, but the Resolute was despatched by the Port Commis- 
sioners at day-light on the 27th to visit the lightships and Sandheads 
and give any assistance required. The Undaunted^ being still in the 
hands of the Dockyard, was not able to proceed, her boilers being 
under repair. The repairs were commenced on the 12th March, 
and it was hoped would be easily completed before the stormy 
season, but the patching of boilers is slow work, and has occupied 
a much longer time than was anticipated. 

7. On the 27th matters appearing to be more serious, the 
Retriever not having returned, the Chandbally steamer not having 
arrived there, and no vessel having come into Saugor, I considered 
some further action urgent, and resolved to take up a vessel to pro- 
ceed to the Sandheads to get news of the brigs and to search for 
missing vessels. Owing to the loss of the Retriever^ Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Wyllie and Company have now a monopoly of tugs, and 
they refused to allow a tug to proceed for less than^Rs. 1,000 a day, 
the ordinary charge for towing tieing only Rs. 600. I learn that 
they have since charged the Godiva Rs. 5,000 for towing her from 
the Gasper to Calcutta, the ordinary price being about Rs. 1,600 
from the Sandheads. I therefore decided on chartering the Madras^ 
a steamer offered by the British India Steam Navigation Company 
for Rs. 850 a day, including coal, and beg to enclose copy of the 
agreement marked A, and to solicit sanction to the agreement. The 
Madras was coaled and despatched early* on the 28th. Commander 
Jackson of the Undat^nted was sent in charge of the expedition, and 
I engaged an officer of the Chandbally service to act as pilot in the 
Western and Sola Channels not usually visited by other ships. 1 
beg to attach copy of the orders Issued to Captain Jackson, marked 
B. The steanfer Madras has not yet returned to port. I may men- 
tion that on the 27th the steamer Resolute experienced a very heavy 
sea in the Gasper Channel, and did not proceed to sea that evening. 

8. On the 28th, the Cuckoo was also despatched by the Port Com- 

missioners to visit the refuge houses : she is expected back to-morrow 
or next day. • 

9. The P. and O. steamer Nepaul, the first vessel in from sea 
(having a* special pilot she was able to get in), anchored at Saugor 
at noon on the 27th, and in the evening a telegram was received, 
marked C, which told a tale of great disaster, and confirmed me in 
my view as to the ncccs,yty of sending a second vessel. Owing to 
its being received by flag-signals, there was a mistake which led to 
the inference that the Retriever, a»jd her ship, the Godiva, had foun- 
dered. Several light-ships were also reported as out of position. 

10. Several vessels arrived on the 28th, one of which reported 
the brigs to be safe and on the station. I will here mention that 
the brigs put to sea, and passed through the centre of the storm, 
returning to the station at its close, and sustaining only petty damage. 
They each lost an anchor and chain, one boat and 'several sails, be-* 
sides some, hencoops and other deck furniture. One brig immediate- 
ly took up the duty of Eastern Channel light-ship, burning blue 
lights at short intervals*, the other attending to the pilotage work. 

11. On the 29th, the other Chandbally steamers, which left after 
the storm, returned to Calcutta, having seen nothing of the Sir John 
Lawrence, which vessel they had been directed to search for en route. 
As we have received, yesterday, information that the Resolute passed 
through a large number of floating dead bodies, some of women, 
and as others have been washed, ashore at Saugor, there can be little 
doubt that she foundered, and that every soul on board has perished. 
Her Commander, Captain Irvine, was a very experienced man, and 
had commanded vessels in the Chandbally trade for a number cf 
years. He was, however, in my opinion, too ready to incur risk. 
In the cyclone in last June, he left a day before any other vessel 
had left the river, except the French Mail seteamer, and on the 
present occasion the storm-signals had been up for hours and seen 
by the Tyrone And Curlew, which vessels anchored at Kedgeree in 
consequence ; they were passed, lying at anchor, two hours later by 
the ill-fated ship. The wind and sea at that time must have been 
tremendous. She had, I believe, 732 passengers, a large proportion 
being women of this place proceeding on pilgrimage. 

1 LigJbi‘ships.’--fhe Long Sand light-ship, the nearest to Sangor, 
was missings and it was feared onust have foundered, surrounded as 


she was by shoals, but she floated over all the shoals on the storm- 
wave and grounded below Hid^clee, where she is now nearly high 
and dry, but reported as not injured. She was first reported by the 
Curlew, which vessel sighted her on r,eturn from Chandbally on the 
29th. The Deputy Conservator has gone to see what should be 
done to get her off. • 

13. The next light-vcsscl in order, the Upper Gasper, rode out 
the storm ; the Lower Gasper also rode safely, after parting one 
chain. The Intermediate los^ an anchor and chain and drifted 
about half a mile. The Mutlah Light rode out the gale safely, being 
out of its direct course. The Eastern Channel and Ridge Lights 
both parted and were reported missing : the Ridge drifted 40 miles, 
and afterwards made sail and returned to the vicinity of her station, 
when she was picked up and put in position by tha Resolute. Of the 
Eastern Channel, it is known that she returned to the station yester- 
day, in tow of the Madras, from off Pippley. 

14. There remains the case of the Godiva and steamer Retriever, 
which vessels put to sea on the morning of the 25th about two or 
three hours before the storm-signals were hoisted. I propose to 
hold a departmental enquiry on the pilot in charge of the Godiva as 
to the propriety of his proceeding to sea under such circumstances. 
It appears that at that time the wind was light, and the glass had 
not fallen much, and the master agreed with the pilot it, would be 
better to get out. The captain of the tqg, it is said, did not make 
any objection, and the shij) was towed out, and between 12 and i 
was cast off outside the Eastern Channel Light in the usual way. 
For the last two hours the wind and sea had increased rapidly, but it 
was not then possible to turn the shfp back. After casting off, the 
ship sailed to the southward, got into the most violent part of the 
storm, blew nearly all her sails away, had her decks swept and cabins 
gutted, and her cargo shifted, so that she heeled over to port very 
much, — she returned or drifted back to the river, and has been tow- 
ed up to town, where she will discharge cargo. 

15. The Retriever tried to return to Saugor, but found the sea 
too heavy, and adopted the only course open of going out to sea- 
head to the sea. She has not been since seen. Marvellously the P. 
and O. steamer Nepaul picked up a native fireman belonging to this 
vessel, who had been 17 hours in the water, and reports that she 
foundered soon after midnight of the 25th, and it can hardly be 
hoped that any other survivors* of the unfortunate vessel will be 
found. She was a fine new tug, and the most powerful on the river. 

16. I attach copy of a report by the senior officer at the cruising 
station marked D. 


No. 73T — M. dated Darjeeling, the 8th June 1887. 

From — CoLMAN Macaulay, Esq., c. i. b.. Secy, to the Govt. 

of Bengal, Municipal Department. 

To — The Port Oflicer, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Licutenant-Govirnor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter No. 2092, dated 2nd instanf, in which you 
submit a report upon the cyclone of 25th and 26th ultimo. 

2. You first advert to the interruption of telegraphic communi- 
cation with the station of Diamond Island between the dates of 24th 
and 27th ultimo inclusive. It appears that communication with 
Diamond Island was similarly interrupted for four days* at the time 
of the cyclone of last June. You rightly observe that it is of the 
utmost importance that this station should be maintained in the 
highest degree of efficiency. Enquiries will be made in the matter 
from the Meteorological Reporter through the General Department 
of this Government. You have been separately asked in my letter 
No. 71T — M, dated the 7th instant, to report your opinion, with 
reference to the experience derived from the late storm, on the ad- 
visability of laying a telegraph cable from Saugor to the Eastern, 
Channel light-ship, and the practicability of maintaining it during a 
cyclone. 

3. As regards the storm itself, you report that signals were 
hoisted in the river at 8-50 a.m., on the 25th, indicating the pass- 
age of a storm of moderate intensity to the southward of Saugor. 
You do not state what reports were received by you on 25th, but 
it appears that the centre of a violent cyclone passed to the west- 
ward of Saugor at 3 a. m., on the 26th, and it is presumed that you 
were apprized of this circumstance eArly on the morning of that day. 
It also appears that a storm-wave advanced up the river on the ebb 
tide, giving at Calcutta a rise of eight feet above the normal, and 
affording unmistakcablc evidence of exceptional disturbance of the 
weather at the mouth of the river. At daylight, on the 27th, the 
Port Commissioners* steamer Rnolute was despatched to visit the 
light-ships and to render any assistance required by vessels in dis- 
tress, On the 27th your apprejiensions were incrca#cd, and you 

, chartered on behalf of Government the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s steamer Madras, at a cost of fts. 850 a day, and 
on the 28th despatched her to sea. The Government steamer 
Undaunted, which had been placed in the Dockyard for repairs on 
the 12th March, was still under repairs at this^me. 

4. With rclcrencc to these points, I am desired to say that the 
Lieutenant-Governor, while confirming your action in regard to the 

and acknowledging the care knd forethought with .which. 
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your instructions were issued in regard to her voyage, is of opinion 
that in cases in which the approach of such a storm to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sandheads is rcport^&, it would be desirable to take 
earlier measures of precaution.^ When it is known that a serious 
cyclone is advancing towards the Orissa or the Bengal Coast, a Gov- 
ernment steamer should at once be despatched as far down the river 
as possible, to be ready to go to sea at the earliest moment to search 
for disabled or wrecked vessels, and to render assistance generally 
to seafarers in distress. The fact iha^t in this instance the Resolute 
was prevented by stress of weather from at once putting to sea is 
not overlooked. This circumstance, however, in no way detracts 
from the need for provident action in such cases. Moreover, two 
steamers arc shown to have remained in safety during the storm in 
the Kedgeree anchorage, and to have afterwards proceeded to Chand- 
bally. Sir Stcuart Baylcy is strongly convinced of the necessity of 
promptly taking in such cases the utmost precautionary measures, 
without wailing for tidings of the actual arrival of the storm at any 
particular point. 

5. The attention of the Dockyard authorities will be drawn to 
the delay in completing the repairs of the Undounted, 

6. •The actual loss to the shipping was confined to the tug Re- 
triever and the steamer iS/r "John Lazorenee, The first proceeded to 
sea early op the 25th, apparently before the hoisting of the storm 
signals was known. The RHrkver was lost, but the ship Godiva* 
which it had taken down the river, went aShore and was ultimately 
saved. You state your intention to hold a departmental enquiry into 
the conduct of the Pilot in v harge of the Godiva in proceeding to 
sea in the facta of such wearher'as prevailed at the time, and your 
report will be awaited. The Sir John Lazvrence^ with 732 passen- 
gers on board, has in all probability perished at sea, and no witness 
remains to tell the story of the disaster. This appalling calamity, 
which has carried misery and desolation into many homes, appears 
from your letter to have been the result of over-confidence on the 
part of Captain Irvine, an experienced, but too daring, commander. 
It can scarcely be doubted that, had he followed the example of the 
commanders of the Tyrone and the Curlezv^ who had brought their 
vessels to anchor at Kedgeree two hours before the Sir John 
Lawrence passed down, this pitiable disaster would have been avoided. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has desired that the deep sympathy of 
himself and of the uthcr members of the Government of India may 
be conveyed to the members of the bereaved families, and you have 


\ already been asked to add to this message an expression of Sir 
Steuart Bayiey*s sorrow at the affliction which has befallen them. 
Meanwhile Sir Steuart Bayley is of opinion that a full enquiry 
should be held in order to ascertain whether this vessel was really 
safe and seaworthy when she left the port. A statement which has 
been submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor by an cx-officcr of the 
ship has been separately forwaded to you for report. You are request- 
ed to hold a careful investigation of the allegations contained in it, 
and to submit without delay the conclusions at which you may arrive. 
The circumstances in which this catastrophe occurred al8\> render it 
desirable for Government to consider whether measures should not 
be taken to give the authorities pov^'r to detain vessels on account 
of threatening weather, and to render it penal for commanders to 
leave the river when certain signal^ have been exposed. The 
Meteorological Reporter to Government will be asked to advise* 
upon this proposal, and your opinion upon it is also invited. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor learns with satisfaction that the 
pilot brigs and the light-vcsscls have been saved, and he desires that 
his thanks may be communicated to the many officers of the Marine 
Department who displayed courage and resource in circumstances of 
much distress and difficulty, and who largely contributed by their 
efforts to mitigate the effects of the disaster. 


HOLLOWAY'S PIIIS&OINTMENTi 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

♦LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYSAND BOWELS, 

They invigor.ate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible ramedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous fSr Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Ooughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all *Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’S Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 


NOTICE. 

Persons in possession of Carriages, Horses, 
Ponies or^Mules as may have been kept within 
the town during the half year ended March, 
1887, and who have not as yet taken out 
Licenses for the same, are requested to do so at 
once under Secflons66 and 67 of Act IV (B.C.) 
of 1876, and Sections 4 and 5 of Act I of 
■1883, according to the Schedule quoted below 
for general information. All applications for 
Licenses sln)uid be accompanied with the 
iiipount payable and addressed to the under- 
signed. 

By order, 

R. CHArrERJEK, 

• • • License Officer, 


. SCHEDULE. 

Rer Half-year. 

Rs. As. P. 

F'or every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ...12 o o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
ff>r every such carriage after the 
tirM, two-thirds of the above rate ... 8 o o 
For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
Uy one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... ...600 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage, after the 
• first, two- thirds of the abo\e rate ... 400 
For every two-wheeled carriage ...6 o o 
For every horse {not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ...,600 

For every race hoi se ... ...12 o o 

For every pony or%nule under thirteen 
hands ... ... ...200 

Note. — Animals under eleven hands in 
height and carriages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed tweniy-foA inches in diameter, are 
exempted. 

Signature and Residence. 


INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC FOR 
LEUCORRHe. 

A week’s use of this medicine not only cures 
Leucorrlioca— the characteristic white, green 
and bloody discharge—but also removes the 
concomitant intense menstrual pains, and all 
the various complaints and symptems inci- 
dental to menstrual difficulties and green sick- 
ness, and prepares the system for conception. 

Price : for a week’s consumption, Rs. 2, 
packing and postage 4 annas. 

There are capital medicines besides — for 
piles, all tlie 20 kinds of flux — such as speiina- 
toi rhcca, diabetes, &c. — diarrluea, rheumatism, 
puerperal complaints, cataract of the eye, 
nacra, asthma, &c. 

[Ct rtifydie,] 

“I have known B.ibu Kajendra NathGhoshal 
kubiiaj for upwards of 15 years, and I can 
bear ample testimony to the wonderful efficacy 
of his mcdirine in the tieatment of diseases of 
the womb. While Assistant Surgeon of Monghyr 
and subsequently, 1 have known him to cure 
the most obstinate cases of uterine Leucorr- 
hcea and other uterine derangements, organic 
and fun< tional. I can safely call his medicine 
the Specific for Leucorrlioca and painful 
menstruation^ Ladies who have been subject 
to these diseases for years and were barren 
have been cured and borne children. 

Womesn , Chuiider Roy, L. M. S., Medl- 
Practitioner, Bhagalpui. 30 October 1886.” 
Apply to 

RAJENDRANATH GHOSAL, Kabiraj, 
Topkhana Bazar, 

Monghyr. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town of Calcutta^ 
WILL BE HELD AT THE TOWN HALL, 
on Thursday^ the syrd June iS 8 y^ at y p. m. 
Business to be brought forward. 

1. To consider the Report of the Special 
Committee appointed to consider the re- 
organisation of the Health Officer’s Depart- 
ment consequent on the appointment of a 
whole-time Health Officer. 

2. To confirm the Resolution passed by the 
Town Council on the 8th June--“ That the 
contract with Baboo Nogendro Nath Ghose be 
cancelled, and that the contract for unloading 
the refuse wagons be renewed with Baboo 
Bhobonath Sen, at the rate of Re. i-i per 
wagon, the rate unde| his former contract, and 
at which he has again tendered to do the work.’* 

3. To confirm the proceedings of the Town 
Council at Meetiftgs held on the 14th, 2iht, 
and 28th May, and 4th and 8th June. 

4. To confirm the proceedings of the Water 
Supply Extension Committee, at a Meeting 
held on the 7th June. 

5. To confirm the proceedings of the Bustee 
and Sanitary Committee, at a Meeting held 
on the 1 7lh June. 


At the close^of the Special General Meeting ^ 
a Special Meeting will be held under Act IV. 
of iSSf 

1. To confirm the Resolutions passed by 
the Town Council on the 14th May and 4th 
June, refusing the applications to store jute in 
premises No. 135 Durmahatla Street and 13-5 
Hurro Chunder Mullick’s Street. 

'ROBERT tURNBULL, 

Secy, to the Corporation. 

~00KpA™ W (JALO^X” 

0£AL£D tenders for the supply of miscel- 
^ laneous stores required by the Corpora- 
tion during the quarter ending 30th September 
1887, will be received up to 2 p. M. on the 22nd 
June next. 

2. Forms of tender and list of Stores re- 
quired can be had on application. 

3. Tenders will be opened by the Vice- 
Chairman at 2-f5 P. M. on the same' day in the 
presence of tenderers who may wish to attend. 

UDOY NARAIN SINGHA, 

Superintendent 0/ Stores: 


s ANNAS per COPY."] 
Rs. 12 per annum, J 


[ 


Skk Fui.i. Rates of Surscription 

AND AUVERTISEMENT AT THE END. 
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^lic Silccl 


1 1 HE following explains itself : — 

“ Military Department. — No. 45Q.— Simla, the 2oth June, ICS87. 

Ill commemoration of the Jubilee Anniversary of the Accession of 
Her Majesty QntGW Victoria, Empress of India, the 21st of June, 1887, 
IS appointed to be observed as a holiday by the Annies of India. 

A Salute of 50 guns will be fired at daybreak of the 21st instant 
from all Eons and Batteries from which .Salutes are usually fired. 

As a mark of Royal clemency on this occasion, it will be announced, 
in the (General OTders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, that an amnesty will be granted to particular classes of Mdit.ajy 
offen^ders in the British Army, and the redease of Military prisoneis 
of the British Army will take place, who, on the 21st •instant, may be 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment for the offences specified in the 
orders of the Cointnander-in-Chief in India of thisdite. 

In the Native Army all soldiers undei*going sentence of Court-Martial 
in military custody will be released, and All regimental prisoners and 
defaulters of the Ilritish and Native Armies will be excused further 
punishment. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has much gratification 
in announcing that, as a token of the^ appreciation in which the 
services of the Native Officers of the Army in India are held by Her 
Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, and in commemoration of Her 
Jubilee, the Right Ilon’ble the .Secretary of State has been pleased, on 
the recommendation of the < lovernment of India, to sanction an in- 
crease to the Ortler of British India of fifty appointments to the 
Second Class of the Order. The incieased establishment will stand as 
follows : 

Bengal, including Punjab Frontier Force, 
the Hyderabad Contingent, and the 
Local Corps 
Madras 
Bombay 


. Class. 

2nd Class. 

Total. 

88 

irH 

206 

S 3 

63 

1 16 

34 

44 

7 S 

*75 

225 

4ix) 


Total 

By order of the Governor-! icnoial in Council, 

K. 11. II. COLLEN, JJfu/.-Co/om'l, 

/{) the (iovt'r?tmcnl of India.'' 

'1 HE Order of the Indian Eihpire has been reconstitulcMl to include 
cl class of Knights (ir.ind Cuininandcr and the following have been 
•appointed — Lord Keay, Governor of Boinb.iy, Lord Conn r.M AKA, (oiv- 
ernor of Madras, and Sir Frkuerkk. Roiierts, Commander-in-Chief 
m India, '1 he following have also been nominated Ext^a Knights f'.rand 
Commander their Royal Highnessc.s the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Cambridge. 
'Press Commissioner. * 

« 

* » 

Mr. a. Govinda Row of Madras is an oiiginal soul. He has shown 
a power of combined loyalty and opposition, benevolence and business, 
m the same breath in one harmonious whole. He celebrated the 
, Jubilee in honor of our “ Beloved Bovereign by reminding Queen and 
people of the Income Tax, by distributing, free of charge, copies of 
his Income Tax Vade Mecum. A sly hint with a bland face. 

• • •*' 

Madame Adei.Nia Patti netted ^50,000 clear ir^her recent American 
tour. 

Mr. Phirozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, M. A., is Gazetted an Ad- 
ditional Member of the Bombay Governor’s Council. 


The Government is being ready for a railway from Peshawar to Jam- 
rud. The order has been passed for the preliminary survey. 


The Seventh Sale of Opium, the Piovision of 188.1-S5 and 1S85-86, 
comes off on Monday, the 41I1 July next. 

%■ • 

• * • 

It is understood that out oftifiy-ihiue millions of Indi.in four per cent.s. 
j forty-eight millions have coi>:!,entcd to the convcr'»ion to three-and-a 
half per cent. 

# * 

* ♦ ♦ 

At Uinritsnr, they would pray daily for the son of Runjeet SlNiiH. 
But since Dhulkee has gone over to Russia, it is said they have 
I ceased invoking divine blessing on him. 

#■ 

« «• 

I HERE have been defalcations in the Bomh.ay Paper Currency Office, 
to the extent of some thousands. One Thoma.s, a tru-sted European 
clerk, is being tried on charges of fraud, peijury, &c. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce have returned the llon’hlc 
Roiiert S i KKi. as a Commissioner for making Impr()vcmcnl.s in the 
Port of Calcutta, in the place of Mr. II. p. H. Turner who has 
ceased to act. 

♦ 

* * • 

A Simla Correspondent of a contemporary thus writes on .Sln\la : — 

“ We have at .Simla so much good .icting off the stage that I, for one, 
refuse to believe that there can be any real lack of actors wlien their 
services are required for the new Gaiety Theatre.” 

I' RANGE and Ru^sm h.ive ibreatennl to go to war if tlic* .Sultan latilies 
the Egyptian Conveniion. .Sir Henry Drummond Woi.r k haj ex- 
tended the lime Ibi ratiii- alien to the end of the Bafr.iin febtival which 
falls this day, 

♦ • 

# * 

I We learn from the Tirhoot Courier tli.it liaboo T’ara Pk \'=;AD 
I Mookerjee has been arifioiuted (Jiainnan of the Chupra Loc.il Ihiard. 

' If tins geiilleinan is tlie loial pleader of the name, what of the 
j (.Liiitani Asram the .Sanskirt school of Pliilosopliy 111 memory of the 
! great Rishi founder of our system of Logic wl^)t i.mgli i tlieie -wliu li, 
j started, with the l)i*lp of loeal subscriptions, by Baboo 'Par \ l*RASAI», 
I was opened with such cl tat by Sir Rivers Thompson i 

f 

I A QUEER misprint occurs in the Sind limes of tlie 181I1 instant, in an 
editorial note on the late disaster m the Bay. Our ( outeinporary is 
made to say - 

“ From particulars published by our contcinpoi ary oi \\\(i Reis and 
Rayyet we fiml tli.il some of the highest families of Calcutta have been 
lo.seis by this mariiage, [ .r/^. j .md iliat m some iiisiances whole familie.s 
have been fosl in this great disasiei.” t 


Babu Ram Gopal .Sanyal, the author of the lecenily published Life 
of KristodA-S P.AL, is engaged on an account in Bengali of the lives 
of Hurris Ciiunder Mookerjee and Kkis’iodas 1 ‘al. The book 
will contain nearly 120 pages 

We are glad to hear fiom the auilior tluit Raja Rajenura Narain 
Roy Bahadyr, the well known Zemindar of Bhowal ;he district of 
Dacca, has offered to pay Rs. 75, towards the cost. 

* 

♦ # 

Everything in the New World is on a colossal ^cale. On May 26, 
at New York there was a fire at the Belt Line Car Company stables 
destroying 1,600 horses and almost all the tram cars on the premises* 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium partUuiarly as it ensures atknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt will be 
eitten, m other biin£ unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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Two blocks of buildings facing the stables also caught the fire and 
were destroyed. It is quite 'possible the fire was the work of some 
heartless wieicli who wanted to stinul^atc a trade. The aggregate loss 
is estimated at one million dollars. * 

0 • • 

The Nihilists have takeij to^ inreiuliarism : — 

“ Telegrams from St. Petersburg speak of a series of incendiary fires 
in the new quarter.s round the Kus^i.m capital. Twelve villias were 
ledrfccd to ashes in the Lessnol^juai teT, about thirty villas in a suburb 
near the Sampsonienski Piospeel, and over twenty vdlas in other su- 
buibs. 'I he lires were lighted by Nihilists, who warned the inhabitants 
liirce days in advance, by means of Icafiets distributed on Sunday 
night in the stieels.'^ 

■* # 

Old wines fetch fancy prices. At a recent sale in I/mdon, sevetal 
lots of champagne inagiiuins, Perrier Jouet, 1874, reserve t/mv, sold 
at from 570s. per rlozen to 7<;os., and one lot rc*acliecl 8oys. ; J’ommcry, 
1874, ‘tt 270'>. Of the clarets Ch.itCMU Lalour, 1875, 120s. ; Leovillc, 

1 864,^1 80s. ; Lafittc, 1864, 160S. to 180s. Sheiries sold well — Amoii- 
lill.ido, J. Alnott, 7fj.s. to S4S. per dozen ; Ooiiiec([’s golden 50 yeais in 
wood, bottled 186S in half bottles, at Iu4s. per d(»zen ; some lots rather 
less. Hocks - Steinberg Cabinet, 18O2, lialf-buttles, 78s. ; bottles df 
1857, M. Auerbach, 125s. per dozen. 

4 • 

4 4 

Mr. a. C. Tu^’k, late of Jessgre, now Magistrate at Balasore, has 
opened a h Lind in the interest of the JaganiiAth Ihlgrim and n.amed 
alter them, for the immediate opening of pilgi im hospitals at Chand- 
bally and subsequently of other hospitals elsewhere and the “ resuscita- 
tion of the dh(iram,S(t/iis origiiiiilly elected by pious men in days of old, 
but now falling to luiii, anil ilic le-excavation and piotection of tanks 
on the road to Pooree.” 'I'he Jiigaunatli pilgiiins have now by terrible 
sacrifice extorted the attention of (ioveinincnt officers, and wo thank 
Mr. 1 UTE for tfiinking on behalf of the pilgiim suffcicrs. He ap- 
peals to the charily ol the Hindu for the means. 

1 RINCK P»I.sMAK('K is not the savage he is represented to be. We 
read : — 

It appears that two young hiiglish ladies living in Dresden, went 
to I’eilin on a visit, .and, wishing to make liie most of their time, wrote 
to lift: Cliaiicellor, expiessing iheir fervent uidi to see him ; whereupon 
they lec^ived an invitation to his palace, uheie they weic must kindly 
leccued. A servant look tlicin tliiough the palace, and showed them 
everything of interest, with which they were, ol course, greatly delight- 
ed ; then joy culmmatiiig when I'lim.e llismaick himself suddenly 
appealed and adilicssed them most kindly in lliu nt Kngiisii, walking 
with them for sometime ii^ the gaiden betoie bidding them farewell. ’ ** 

* * 

As w. is expected, the Ijo.ird ot Revenue botli the ineinbcts Messrs. 
Hai,iida\ and Bkami.s have stiongly lecoininciulcd the adoption 
tif Lala BlnukharI KximjrS only son fin the i-luidwan Raj. 'Die Board 
hold that ifie Piinjal) cusloins still lule 111 the Pniidvvan R.aj family and 
lh.it the lainily have not adojrlcd the law of iheir domicile of settle- 
ment. 'Diey find that the “ I’niipib Couils have aci ejned, as a gc- 
neial tiisioin pievaliMil llnoughoiii the J’uiijab, the adoption ol a 
sistcM\ son as valid. ’ 1 iiey aKo hold tli*at the ‘‘ iiiinoi Maharani is 

a peifciily li cc agc*iii*in the case, and she is willing and anxious for 
the adoption of Lala IR'N Be 11 vri’s son as piopn-.ed,” and that the 
• “ ’^'d adoption will ccitainly ineci with genei.il .ipjirov.d.” , 

■* 

» * ■*- 

111 Kl’ Is good advice from the leading f'lemli medir.il lournal : 

“ W'alei should Lt diiink cool, but not u ed, with the juice of a 
(piaitei (M a h.dl a i moii 111 ii, Mincial walei should also be drunk with 
a dash of lemon. W alia -^iionld always be -.uaihoved slowly. It is not 
the sioiuadi wliicli is dn, but ilie mouth ana throat. II you lu^s off a 
drink of water, vii iht<i\v it llnoiigli vonr tiiipuih into jour stomach 
wnlmut doing lie' to: mi l aiiv good, wliih’ yon mjnie the latU-T by load- 
ing it wiili whai It doL^ not leipHie Drink slowly .iml keep the water 
III yniii month I"I .1 nnnncut win n )ou lii-gm 

'I hat goes comilt I to pL»rLs celebiaied advice. 'Die liquid of the 
fountains of knowledge ^ evnlenlly diffeieiit lipin the mixture of 
o.xvgen and h>diogcn that supports luiin.in life. , 

f « 

lUK Puts lM\e not all died out. 'llieir remaining represenlaiivt^ 
appear to ha\ e •s.n rifn ed themselves to the good of tlicrr country 
by shipping ilnmselve:, all in a body to the Kasl. Like the lefu- 
gee t.ucbies fio'n Did Iran, tliey landed on the Western coast of 
India. They ‘■'n \ tfe to this day in the InspeclorT^eneral of Jails, 
Bombay, who aill m.aas, as he ha.s been recommending for sonie^ 
year.s past, on t.it'iomg old ol'fenders— for idciuilicaiion. Lord Klffv ' 


is not, however, prepared yet to s.anction the barbarism but would 
await a longer experience of the new rules sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India on tha> behalf. 

• * 

Another liberality of 'Sir Dinshavv Manockji Petit, the Sheriff of 
Bombay, is announced. He has pron||ied Rs. 10,000 towards the 
building Fund of the Bombay Gymnastic Institution. 

* • • 

Here is a list of the cost and duration of each of several tied head- 
dresses in use iiuhe British Army. .The bear-skin, which lends such 
an imposing air to the Foot Guards, costs ^4 9s., and lasts six years, 
so that every hoot Guards man is provicledt with head-gear at an 
.annual cost of 14s. lod. Next, the “ feather bonnet ” of the High*- 
Unders costs ^2 9s. 3d., .and lasts eight yc.ir^, or 9s. 3;id. for e.icli 
year. The brass helmet of the Household Cavalry, perhaps the 
most uncomfort.iblc head-dress in existence both when ihe sun shines 
fiercely and when the w'eather is cold, is purchased for os. 2d., 
which spread over the period of eight years, for which it lasts, brings the 
cost down to 2s. 6^*2 d. a year per man. 

# 

• « 

This is the result of the consensus <)f opinion obtained by the }\iii 
Mall Gazelle : - 

“ I. The best historical novel, Scott : “ Ivanhoe.” > The bc-,i 
humorous novel, Daken. : “Pickwick.'’ 3. The most im.iginativr 
romance, Rider Haggard : “ She.” 4. The best “ novel with purpose, ’ 
Lharles Read : “ Never loo Late to Mend.” 5. The best tale of sea- 
fiiiing lilo. iM.rnyat : Midshipman Easy.” 6. Die best t.ile of roiiiitry ■ 

: “Adam Bede.” 7. 'Die best sensation.U novel’ 
\Vilkie Collins : “Woman in White.” 8. The best talc for boys, Defre • 
“TKobmson Crusio.” 9. The best Irish novel, Lever: “Charles 
OM, alley.” 10. .'Die best Scotch novel, Scott : “The Heart of iVfidlo- 
thiarr.” ii. The best novel of all, Thackeray “ Vanity Fair.” 

That will be a toleiably good guide to the young student. The 
books to which the palm of supreme e.xcellence has been awarded aie 
all good books beyond question. Of course, individual tastes may give 
the preference to others \i\ some cases. Thus, some may rank 
hunzt above Ivanhoe. In fact, every one of the awards is debatable, 
with the sole exception of that in favor of that master of realism Dk- 
fue’.s hit. For our part, we need scaixely say 'that we recognise the 
justice of most of the verdicts. Only, we stick to our early love Totn 
Jones. In our poor judgment, that story - .an epic in prose— is simply 
perfect. 

* 

♦ » 

Eaki.y this month, the Ilon’ble Mr. J. B. Peile introduced, in the 
Supreme Council, a Bill for the Protection of Games. It is proposed 
to authoiirq Local Governinems with respect to any Municip.ality or 
Cantonment or the municipal authority or cantonment-authority of 
any Municipality or Cantonment, with the previous sanction of the 
Local (iovernment, to make rules— 

"(,0 defining the word ‘same’ for the pmposcs of this Act in its 
'Application to the municipality of cantonment ; 

(b) defining for those purposes the breeding season of .any kind of 
game ; and ^ 

(e) prohibiting, absolutely or subject conditions, the possession or 
sale within ihe municipality or cantonment ot any kind of 
game during its breeding season, or the importation into the 
municipality or cantonment of ihe fur. or plumage of any 
kind of game during such season.” 

Breach of rules is to be punished with fine of Rs. 5 for every head 
of game, but no prosecution is to be instituted except by those making 
the rules, or authorized by them for the purpose. The admitted 
object is to justify and legalize a {A'actice which has grown up for 
many years past in Northern India r.ather than to introduce anew 
measure. Yet the Bill does not, in as many words, sanction the e.xist- 
ing practice and grant protection for the past. 

# 

• * 

The poor Amlah of Tirhoot must be in a pretty state of alarm. Those 
of the Collectorate in especial have come under the evil eye. Just 
now the Beshkar of Durblninga is being dragged under the harrows 
of a criminal pcosecttlion before the Joint-Magistrate, for a trifle 
illegally received some years ago. Our Tirhoot contenv 

porary says— 

“ The evidence of a number of witnesses was recorded on the 171I1 • 
and the case was adjourned for one day to enable the prosecution to 
pioduce his remaining witnesses ; but on the case being called on for 
healing the next day u appeared that the prosecution was still unable 
to produce his other evidence and so ilie hearing had to be DostDonecl 
to the 271I1.” ^ ^ 

< jff»»jv,po0r,JSSUR,puTT must wish he was a Commissioner or a mem- 
ber of the Board, iuvj^of a starved Peshkar ! In that case nobody 
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could have thought him so mean as to content himself with a trifle. 
And the dignity of a goodly sum would have at once vindicated his 
taste and the propriety of his conduct before all honourable men. 

Our contemporary adds : — 

“ It appears that Babu Baramdeo Narain, the Income-tax Deputy 
Collector, is making strenuoufj^xertions to obtain incriminating evidence 
against Peshkar Issur Dutt ann the income-tax clerks of Mozufferpore.” 

We hope this Bjsboo does not live in a crystal bungalow himself. 
There is a significant* Bengali adage— In digging for worms, one not 

unfrcquently draws out the hooded serpent against himself. 

• » 

* ♦ # 

Dewan Ramah Row of Travancore emphatically contradicts the re- 
port quoted in our last week’s issue about the assault by Saravani, the 
Palace Manager, upon His Highness the Maha Rajah. He writes to 
the Malabar and Travancore Spectator — “It is altogether without 
foundation.” 

The latest news from Burma as telegraphed to the Englishman is that 
“ A brilliant affair from Toiingdwingyee is reported. Subadar Brin- 
draband Tewarry, of the 33rd Bengal Infantry, commanding at Nat- 
niouk, received information that a large body of dakaits had assembled 
at a village a few miles north. Wif,h a handful of men he surrounded 
the village so completely, surprising the dakaits, that the whole gang, 
214'men, suriendered without resistance.” 

Adout three weeks ago a correspondent of the Indian Daily News saii 
that Mr. PEACOCK, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, had 
addressed the following letter to several of the titled residents in 
Calcutta : — * 

“At the desire of the Viceroy, the Licutenant-Govprnor directs me 
to ask what will be your subsciipi^on to the Imperial Institute. An 
early reply is solicited.” 

The Hindu of Madras reported that the revenue officers are bringing 
to bear the whole weight of their official p‘osition to promote the sub- 
scriptions for the Jubilee, 'fhe following tianslation of a circular 
issued by a tehsildar in the Tanjore District will show how the system 
is worked. * 


No end to man’s ingenuity in the science of killing 1 
“ Herr Fortelka, the inventor of a repealing rifle which is attracting 
a good deal of attention among Austiian military men, is a remarkable 
instance of the wonders tha/ can f>c performed by blind men. He was 
a Lieutenant in the Austrian Army, artd during the first campaign in 
Bosnia he received a bullet in his right eye, whidi destroyed the optic 
nerve and so affected the left eye that he speedily became totally blind. 
Yet since his blindness he has invented, ki addition to the magazine- 
rifle, a new micrometer, an apparatus for automatic mapping, a new 
sort of gunpowder, two machines for the anti-oxidation of inet.als at 
a small cost, and .1 number of smaller, devices. ‘When cither great 
or minute ineasureineaits arc in (|uestion,’ says Herr Fortelka, ‘those 
who see with their eyes are often wrong, while I, who see with my 
fingers, am right.’ 'I'he models of his inventions h.ave been entirely 
made by himself with the help of pieces of wood, siring and wire.” 

* * 

They have a school at Patna called the Anglo-.\rabic School. It was 
opened in March 1884 on the model of the Aligarh Collegiate School 
“for the sccuUr instruction of the members of all creeds, also for the 
religious education of .Sunnis and Shiahs, with special provision for 
imparling to Mohammadis (Wahabis) religious teaching based .upon 
their own principles.” In two years the school numbered 97 Sunnis 
29 .Shias, 26 Muhammadis, and 47 Hindus. In January. 1886, the 
iCtuhammadan Kducation Committee of P.^tna petitioned the Bengal 
Government for aid for a building site by a grant of the inlere.st of the 
Behar Industrial School Fund, a money grant from the Wahabi Fund, 
and by a grant-in-aid from public fund*. , 

Sir Steuart Bayley lias now sanctioned a grant-in-aid of Rs. 100 
a month, with effect fiom the 1st July 1886, a donation of Rs. 15,000 
from the Wahabi Fund, formed from the proceeds offoifeited estates, 
and another Rs. 5,000 fiom the same (Wahabi) Fund for acquiring the 
land. The Rs. 15,000 will be invested in the name of the Comptrollei- 
General and the int(;rcst paid over, till the institution is proved to be 
permanently established, when the principal will be made over to the 
managers. The gentlemen who interested themselves most in founding 
the School are Nawab Syed Wilay.\t Ali Khan, C. I. E., Moulvi 
Syed Ahmed Hossein, .Moulvi Maho.med Hossein, Moulvi Khod.i 
Baksh, Khan Bahadar. 


“At a meeting held^at the Taluq Cutcherry at 2 1‘. M., on the 12th 
instant, to concert measures for the celebration of the (Queen’s Jubilee 
it was decided that the mirassidars should each subscribe to the Jubilee 
Fund in proportion to their respective holdings at the rate of 8 annas 
per viili. For the purpose of making the collections from the miras- 
sidars as above and granting them receipts, printed forms of receipts 
having my signature aie despatched herewith. The forms arc in 
duplicate of which the one is to be utilized for granting reempts to 
those mirassidars who pay their subscriptions, and the other i.s to be 
kept as vouchers for the money received and should be returned along 
with the collections before the 25th instant. The substance of this 
should be explained to all the mirassidars, and the nioncgars will m.ike 
a list of the lands held by those palladhais who have not paid their 
subscriptiolis as above. The l6th and I7lh in',l.int being holidays 
there will be enough of time for making the collection and the mone- 
gars .should bring in their respective collections in the order of d.ale.s 
mentioned below :—Nanni|am, Chengalipurain, Kooihar K.r and Vcc 
i.akudywithe i8lh ; Thalhiiir, Kolavas il, Tliii uinarut'. d, Saraboji 
rajapiiram, 'rhirukannaimangai and Peruiiialn.igai.'im m the iglh 
instant ; Vikkrabaiidiam, ThA-ukalaidbur, Polakam and l oluin on the 
22nd.” 


The latest improvement — a pocket photographer : -- 

“ I saw a machine which can be carried in a man’s waistcoat pocket, 
and which takes an instantaneous photograph of anybody or anything 
by merely touching a spring. You can phoiograpli a group of fifty people 
in a .second, and not a living soul can tell what you have been doing, 
rhe inventor actually photographed the Queen in the act of gettin 
into her carriage on Wednesday, and on Ihursday he took me 
walk down Regent-street and in ten minutes he had fifty photographs 
taken ol groups and of single indivi{luals that we had met. He tells 
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take were simply marvellous, and one which was taken haphazard will 
possibly become historical. ‘Sec those two gentlemen whispering 
together at that street corner,’ the photograJJTi^ exclaimed. 1 hen he 
whipped his apparatus out of his waistcoat-dfcket, and touched the 
spring. The thing was done. That cvenin 4 |H|i^’ed me a proof of 
the photograph. I started back. One gentleij^l^as the editor of llic 
Times. In his hand was distinctly observable a letter signed C. b. 
Parnell’ In the other gentleman’s hand was a bank-note for /, 100. 
I recognised him as Prudence forbids. But the instantaneous pho- 

tograph had been taken at the moment of a transaction which throws 
considerable light upon some recent articles on Parnclhsm and 
Crime.’ ” . 

The special correspondent of an English papfer who 
count manages to turn the table completely 
ought to get a pension from the Irish Rint. 



ti!e simul- 
taneous adoption by the two widow Ranis of the deceased Raja 
Bejoy Keshuii of Andool. Each of them look a son and bound them 
selves by an agreement not to l.ike exception to such simultaneous ad 
option. One of them having died, the surviving widoS^ claimed the 
whole estate and qiieslioued the validity of the adoption. The High 
Court have now found her contention correct ami declared her the sole 
heir. The adoptions being bad in law, no agreement between the 
adopting parties can make them good. The case of coursvgoes to the 
Privy Council. 

The suit against the Corporation of Dacca for misapplication of the 
Municipal Fund for the reception of .Sir Rivers Thompson in Feb 
ruary 1886, lias commenced. It is being htfixl by the Additional 
Munsiff Syed AliDUR Rahman, Bairister-at-law. I’lie .Secretary Mi 
SARKIE.S has been examined as llie first witness on behalf of the Plain , 
tiffs. His examination shows that the Commissioners had on previous 
and subsequent occasions drawn on the Fund for similar puipose^ 
not sliictly municipal. But that, wc think, ought not to affect I lie 
main question in the suit, namely, whether they are saiiclioned by llm 
Municipal Act. 

The follov^ing letter, which explains itself, has been addressed by the 
Chief Secretary, (kivernment of Bengal, to the Chief Prcsidcifcy 
Magistrate, Calcutta : - 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 810B., 
dated the 30th May 1887 with its enclosure, from Nawab Mir Mohameil 
Ali, one of the Honorary and Presidency Magistrates, in which he takes 
exception to the action of Mr. O. C. Dutt on a leceut occasion in 
having prevented him from expressing in open court the reasons for his 
dissent from the judgment of that^jentlemaii as Chairmau of a Bench. 
iln reply 1 am to say that the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that, 
although one Honorary Magistrate may be oveifuled by another 
Honorary Magistrate if the latter is Chairman, there is nothing to pie 
vciU the former from giving his reasons for not being able to agree 
with his colleague. Indeed, his doing so would seem to be a matter o< 
course. There seems no necessity, therefore, for Inaking the addition 
to Rule 6 of the Rules for the guidance of Benches of Magistrates in 
alcutta suggested in your letter, but I am to request that the view ex 
‘ isscd above may be acted upon should occasion require.” 
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We hope that will be a warning to all overbearing citizens dis-, 
posed to abuse a momentary advantage of position, and, above all, 
to the bench clerk who is at once s€> useful and so contemptuous to 
the Honoraries. Mr. Dutt mirt»t feel the blow all the more for the 
evident hesitation of the hand that deals it. What a contrast between 
his treatment in open coprtpf his colleague on the bench,. Nawab Mir 
Mahomed, and the Government treatment of him ! We trust Sir 
S'l^^ART Bavley’.s Administration will preserve the same consider- 
ate tone to the last in its cfealings with the people. A young Se- 
cretajji^ with a turn for truculent epigram and unseasonable sarcasm 
will, in a week, wreck the reputation of any Chief, however able and 
well-meaning. Secretary Mackenzie’s taunt to Calcutta has not yet 
been forgotten, nor forgiven. 

■ — — ' ■ • 

The ingenuity of the Chinese is proverbial in the East. The Indo- 
Chinese in the shadow of the Flowery land, are scarcely inferior, it 
would seem. The Europeans have made stools and chairs tuneful 
undcn pressure. 'Hie Anamese actually fly kites breathing harmony. 
We And in the papers : — 

“The nmsical kite of the Annamites in Tonkin furnishes a favourite I 
amusement for both rhildrcy and men. The kite is of peculiar con- 
struction, and has attached to it a reed pi[fe, into both ends of which 
the air rushes, pioducing a sound that is audible at a gtcat distance.” 

That is original and leaves the West far behind. It shows not only 
a feeling for iflusic, but also a* fine imaginative turn. These Ultra 
Orientals love music both wisely and too well. They scorn the low 
trick of the Occidentals apparently singing by llie wrong end. Instead, 
they make the heavens melodious with flying kites. 

The Brahmans of Maharastra are the backbone of the population on 
that side. Their influence is paramount, and their intelligence and 
force of characKflr aie equal. There is not a class that more overflows 
with genuine ability. One observer among us, himself a type of 
Lower (iangctic sharpness, having been one of the noted detectives in 
the Bengal Police, gave the palm of ’cutencss to his own people. 
He is a man of strong likes and dislikes, and we believe in this judg- 
ment he has, though warned by u.s, been unable to emancipate himself 
from his provincial partialities and his usual contempt for the under- 
standings of other races. Our own impression— though we pretend to 
have hjid*not opportunities for personal knowledge to speak of- -is that 
these Western Brahmans are not only not in the least inferior to the 
Bengalis but are, to some extent, in some particulars, distinctly supe- 
rior. Indeed, we have not in Bengal a picked class like them. 

The famous iJrahmans of Poona, the aversion of illiberal politicians 
and the terror of incompetent and misdoing officials, are just now 
under irritation from the revival of an exploded calumny. A 
local European journal has brought itself to a nunnentary notice 
by its denunciation of them. The Poona Obscri’cr has itself long 
ceased to carry any weight, but then there were others to give it a 
temporary lift by reproducing and recommending its sliictiires. The 
Bombay Gasette was the first to unearth the scandalous remarks. This 
13 at once becoming and unbecoming. It is in keeping with the old 
iraditwms of the greak iloinbay reviler of the people. Indeed, it was 
the biilliant philosophist of the Gazette^ who is now one of the most 
promising members of the House of Commons on ihc Conservative 
side, who had been the original offender- the first to start the bugbear 
of the Blood of Vipers, as he elegantly styled the great Brahmans 
of the city of the Pesliwa. 

The Poona Brahmans know how to defend themselves. Perhaps the 
next quarterly issue f»f the Sarvajaniak Sabha will contain an elaborate 
defence. Meanwhile, there is a calm leader in the weekly Dnyan 
Prakash^ whidi goes into the 01 igin of the suspicion against an useful 
{vnd estimable It contains a r.uiious history of a piejiidice. 

Our conteinpoiary begins : - 

“ It was during the ail ministrations of Sir Philip Wodehonse and 
Sir Richard Temple, but more especially during the adminisliation of 
the latter, that the Poona Brahmins, as the expression goes,, were most 
under a cloud. It may even be added that under Sir James Fergus- 
son’s administration also they continued under that cloud to some 
extent during th« first half of that when ‘that evil genius’ of 

Sir James Fcigiktson’s administration— we mean Mr. L. Ashburnei- 
^retiied fiom the Bombay Civil Service. This period /anged from 

the commencement of 1S75 to the end of 18S2. In January 1875 
ill-fated Malhar Kao (iaikwad of Baroda was ai rested and kept under 
surveillance on the charge of having attempted to poison Col. 
fnow Sir) H. Phayief then Resident at Baroda. Three months later 
be was finally deposed and deported to Madras. The people of Poona, 
bearing in mind the historical relations of this city with Baroda and 
its rulers, deemed it their duly to assist Malhar Rao in the hour of 


his trial, as they believed him to be innocent of the foul charge laid 
at his door, and the more especially because they apprehended that the 
acaused would not have fair play. The whole question is now a matter 
of history, and ah imparfial historian will have to admit that the ap- 
prehensions of the Poona people were fully realized ; for though he 
was acquitted by his own peers and by the Secretary of State for 
India himself of the foul charge laid at his door, he was not re-instated, 
but was deposed on the ground of bii> being an incapable ruler, 
though two-thirds of the period of probation allowed to him to set his 
house in order and to prove his capacity had remained unexpired.” 

Then for the culmination I • 

“ During Sir Richard Temple’s administration this distrust and sus- 
picion of the PoOna Brahmins, unfotmded and undignified though it 
was, became quite a creed with Government, cherished with all the 
enthusiasm and blindness of bigotted bureancra^^. It reached its cli- 
max in the summer of 1879 when the unfortunate fires of that yeaj 
cast a lurid glare over the horizon. We need not recount here the ab- 
surd lengths to which the then administration allowed itself to proceed, 
utterly unmindful of what it owed to its own dignity and prestige, if 
not to common sense and prudence. And when in April 1880 Sir 
James Fergiisson assumed the reins of the administration Mr. 
Ashburner managed to keep the feeling more or less alive till his re- 
tirement, when a complete change took place in the attitude of (Govern- 
ment towards this city, its people, and their leaders, perhaps in no 
small measure due to some unknown inspiration from above. 

“ Ever since then down to the piesent time we have had no cause 
for complaint ; on the contrary we have had several unmistakeabie 
proofs that the old policy of gratuilc^is suspicion and undignified dis- 
trust had given way completely to one of generous confidence ^nd 
mutual trustfulness. The latest of these unmistakeabie proofs was the 
offer made in November last to the Deccan Education Society of this 
city to receive full charge, unhampered by any conditions, of the 
Deccan College. What ! an old institution like the Deccan College 
giving higher education to all classes of people— Brahmin.s, Marathas, 
Mahomedans, Pai sis -to be transferred to the management and 
control of the staff of the Fergusson College which consists of youthful 
]‘«onah Brahmins,-' “that biood of vipers?” 

Well may the \^iiter ask in wonder 1 * 

“And what is the head and fr 1 )nt of their offence? They hold 
certain views on the question of Hindu social reform, which the writer 
of the contribution under notice, and others of his class look on as 
absolute heresy and as inconsistent with their professions of loyalty to 
the British Government !” 

There is nothing like the prejudice of civilization when it is powerful, 
or the bigotry of reform when it has the opportunity. 

I 

The Odessa Correspondent of the I?a//y News relates a horrible 
story. About two months back, rather suddenly died— to all intents 
and purposes — Major Majuroff, aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General, Odessa. He was buried with all military honours no less than 
forty hours after his supposed death. After he had been a fortnight in 
the grave, the family vault in the cemetry had to be repaired and done 
up in view of the Russian Mahalaya or univeral <^radh —F^te des 
Marts. During this operation a workman was startled by a sound 
truly sepulchral, for it issued from the coffin. Then the coffin lid was 
noticed to have been partly forced open. The body was found face 
downwards, and the face dreadfully lacerated, and the flesh gnawed 
from the hands. The wounds were fresh and still bleeding. Evidently 
the unfortunate major died only on the instant prevfoas to the strange dis- 
covery. The man recovered from l!is death trance too late — in the tomb. 
For sustenance in his too close underground prison, he lived on his own 
body. For fourteen days he maintained life by eating the flesh of his 
own hands. But it was all in vain. For he died as soon as deliverance 
was at hand— just as the lid was opened. 

Procraslinatien is not only the thief of time, it may be the death of 
us. Here is terrible proof of the adage, Delay is dangerous. Major 
Majuroff might be living still, had the vault been earlier opened. 
He really died when succour was at hand. A miss of the right moment 
in either case was fatal. 


The English reading public must be interested to know how the pre- 
sent politics of Hyderabad are regarded in the great Mahomedan world 
of Hindostan. Our Mahomedan brethren of Upper India are more 
diiectly interested in the affairs of that great Mussulman kingdom and 
they have unusual opportunities of knowing about them. We have 
much pleasure in Iayii|g before our readers a translation, made espe- 
cially for this journatfof an article in one of the most intelligent and 
influential papers of Oudh 

(From the Muskeerd-Katsar o( Lucknow, dated ^th June 1887.) 

Another act of genero.sity of the Nizam Government. 
What generosity the Nizam GovernQient has shown in its treatment 
towards Sir Salar Jung is already known to the public. But now there 
is another instance of a similar act of generosity and it is this, that it 
has pardoned the crime and remitted the fine of Sultan Nawax Jung. 
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Well, that the attributes of forgiveness, mercy and generosity are good, 
admits of no question. For the Kordn speaks^of those “ who bridlc^heir 
anger, and forgive men : for God loveih the beneficent.” But of course 
we have'one apprehension, and it is this, that perhaps some influential 
official having become a spiritual monitor as it were, and taking a pre- 
sent of some five or ten lakhs, may not be causing such things to be 
done. The matter certainly is worth enquiring into. Probably there 
were also certain pefsons who had made Sir Salar Jung a mere puppet 
in their hands, while they themselves did everything. What wonder, if 
at present too they have succeeded in making a similar puppet of the 
Nizam too ! Otherwise there is no reason why the burden of fifty or 
more lakhs of Rupees should fall on the Treasury. Such a thing has 
no precedent even in great Kingdoms. 

We again urge that the Government of the Nizam should anyhow, 
for precaution’s sake, dispense with the services of all the present 
officers, and make a total reorganization ; for we cannot make out any 
thing of this puzzle. As it appears to us, there is probably a large 
clique of Freemasons in Hyderabad who are all of a uniform nature, 
and as long as they are not all removed from their offices, the (Talis- 
man) charm will not be broken. It is the misfortune of the treasury 
that it has to suffer in various ways. Hitherto lakhs of rupees were 
being spent in unnecessary salaries and allowances. Now money 
is also being squandred away after extravagant pensions and remis- 
sions. Let us see what happens next. This is but the very “coiji- 
inenccment of love.” 


Havk they discovered a virgin vein in Golconda ? There is no enj to 
thcfcliberality of the Deccan Government. Here is another proof in a 
copy of an official document : » 

ORDER OF HIS HIGHNESS. 

FOR PUBLICATION IN THR JARIDA. 

In consideration of the eminent and faithful services rendered to the 
.State for several years by the Nawab Mohsin-ool Moolk Bahadoor, 
Political and F’inancial Secretary, His Highness has been graciously 
pleased to raise that officer’s salary to Government Rs. 2,800 per men- 
sem. His Highness takes this opportunjty of expressing his deep ap- 
preciation of the good work that has been done for the State by the 
Nawab, and of the very satisfactory manner in which he has discharged 
the arduous and responsible duties entrusted to him. 

By order, 

(Sd.) C. H. T. Marshall, 

May 13th, 1887. Secretary to His Hiy^hness, 

We wish Nawab Mehdi Ali joy of his increase of Rs. 1,000, though 
a few hundreds more or less really matters little to a man of his means. 
It would be more to the purpose if he could regard this liberality 
of his master a true mark of favour. But can he honestly and seriously 
so take it ? We are free to confess our doubts. The dark, narrow, zigzag 
paths of Hyderabad politics rarely show any landmarks for guidance. 
Such “ footprints on the sands of Time ” as are discernible, are 
ominous. The etiquette of royal favour at th.it court seems to follow 
the rule of the lighted tsiper lli.at burns brightest before extinction. 
Thus, Salar Jung II. was iccogniscd as more than an Oriental PriT 
—a Heaven-born statesman* independent of training or experience - 
and petted as a prodigy and knighied for his— luck, just before he was 
hurled down. His fall was a forgone concln . .cj when he was being 
overwhelmed with In another mom -t the scene changes ! 

And behold the magnificent Minister— the pet of the Residency anck 
the of successive Viceroys in Council— the idol of the Press — 
turning up on the distant Arabian Sea coast— a runaway from the king- 
dom — a fugitive from olSce ! ■* 

Is there no moral in all this ? no warning in this sudden Hegirah of 
the boy-minister to those whom he has left behind in the administra- 
tive lurch ? 


Her Majesty’s Jubilee, which we anticipated in India on the i6th 
February, last, took place at the appointed time, the 21st of this 
month of June, when the Fifty Years’ Reign was completed. It was 
a great pageant, as good as the .Saxon in^atience of scenic de- 
monstrations and the waning of loyalty in modern times could make 
it. It was a grander Lord Mayor’s Show. The attendance of foreign 
sovereigns was comparatively poor— falling far short of the gathering 
in Paris in Napoleon Ill’s time. One could scarcely discern in the 
business the Empire on which the sun never sets. The element of 
barbaric splendour was supplied by a few Anglicised Indian Chiefs, 
headed by the Queen of the— Sandwich Islands 1 
The graciousness of the throne too has been niggard to a degree. 
There were no benevolences, nor gifts, nor grants, nor favours of any 


kind to speak of. Even the shower of titular honours fondly expected 
by many was withheld. Such rilles as have been given, were confined 
to the Royal Family. A few crumbs, of strained good will have been 
thrown to the native army. Clearly, the ministry showed no enthusiasm 
in the Tamasha. 

• • 

Her Majesty’s lieges here have shown unusu.al good feeling and 
loyalty. The Queen’s Birth-ddy wa^ kept up at Calcutta bylk gar- 
den party given by the new head of the city, Mr. Cott(^.. The 
General Jubilee has been celebrated in the Hindu commuRity by 
Raja SOURINDRO MoiiAN Tagore B.ahadoor, and in the Mahomedan 
by Prince Rahimoodijekn, the patriarch of the Mysore Princes. Sir 
SoURlNDRO, as the recipient of honours from every known and un- 
known power, appropriately got up a truly international exhibition. 
The Prince’s party was more select and of course was thoroughly 
enjoyed by those who could attend at the short notice at such a distance. 

It is not a little to the credit of the Prince that he should hav^ taken 
all this trouble at his age and during the height of the Ramadan, at 
the end of a month’s continual fast during the day— all for the 
•Christian Queen. ^ 

The motion on the cruel order of Mr. Holm WOOD published in our 
issue of the 4th instant, in the Baranagar municipal election affray, 
was taken up by Judge Garret thN forenoon. He ‘has decided to 
recommend to the High Court the acquittal of MoHKNDER Nat H 
GaN(;ooly and a fine of Ks. 5 each on Jogen, Nogen and Doval, 
all four of whom were sentenced each to one month’s imprisonment. 

REIS & RA WET. 

SATUJWA V, JUNE 23, ES/. 

AN INDIAN PAY RULE IN PARLIAMENT. 
rilHE crying wrong.s of great Princes and large 
X populations in Asia do not often so much as 
reach the British shores. A conversation in Parlia- 
ment on the greatest Indian topics is a rare rarity. 
But — thanks to Sir R. Lethbridge, once an educa- 
tional officer in Bengal — the grievances of ^ couple 
of native schoolmasters has been lifted up to 
Parliamentary dignity. 

The grievance though personal is typical. The 
two-thirds pay rule is sometimes most •mischievous 
in its operation. It has, it appears, been applied 
where it was never meant to be .in force, and 
the practical duty of seeing to the execution of the 
rule seems to be devolved upon the Financial De- 
partment. I'his Department of arithmetic has, 
however, been betrayed into instances of blind and 
indi.scriminate application which require to be 
corrected by higher authority. Notably has this 
been the case in regard to the now* Ivell-known ’cases 
of Baboos Radmika Prasanna Mookerjee and 
Brahma Mohan Mullick. 

No decision has yet been arrived at on the question 
of pay of these two native educational officers who 
have been promoted to the superior graded service. 
It is indeed a mockery of a promotion. These gentle- 
men have promotion in rank, not merely without a 
corresponding increase, but at a practical reduction of 
their emoluments. Well has Mr. Croft, Director of 
Public Instruction, called their promotion a penalty. 
The hardship of the case was l^jtely made the subject 
oi an interpellation in the House of Commons. 

“Sir Rik Lethbridge asked the Under-Sccretary for India whether the 
rule th.'tt natives of India, when appointed to posts usually held by 
Europeans should draw only two-thirds of the pay of their appoint- 
ments, had operated in Bengal ift such a way as to inflict a pecuniary 
I fine on Iwq Native officers, who had recently been 4iromoicd from the 
subordinate; educational service to the superior or graded educational 
service for exceptional merit and ability ; and, with reference to the 
statement of the late Under-Secretary on the subject in February 23, 
1886, whether the Government of India had taken any measures to 
carry out the instructions of the Secretary of Staxc ? 

Sir J. Gorst : The Secretary of State is not aware of any specific 
cases in Bengal, where the rule has operated in the manner described. 
The instructions of the Secretary of State on the subject have been 
referred by the Government of India to the Public Service Commission.” 
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The question has 'been hanging fire for some 
time. wSo far back as the beginqjng of the year 1 886, the 
same Sir Roper Lethbridge had put the same ques- 
tion to which Sir IJ. Kav-Shuttleworth gave a simi- 
lar reply, namely, tl\at,the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil adopted the rule in question in March 1880, in June 
of wjiich year it was Gazetted, in India. About two 
years since, in May 1882* the rule was extended to 
the graded educational service. The India Office 
was not aware of any difficulty in Bengal, but in 
view of a case which had occurred in Madras, in 
which the salary on promotion was less than that 
previously drawn, the Governme'nt of India was re- 
quested sometime ago to consider how such occur- 
rences might be prevented. The Under-Secretary 
addecj that there are many benefits besides increased 
salary attendant on securing a place in the graded 
list ; and ,no officer need accept promotion unless he 
considers it to be to his advantage. ‘ 

We do not know what “ benefits” the late Under- 
secretary of State had in view* but he evidently 
meant increased honor and a higher social position. 
These, however, are benefits that* without corres- 
ponding means of maintaining their dignity, must 
be a constant source of embarrassment, as every 
man of experience well knows. But we need not 
combat a statement which Government would have 
the hardihood to hazard in regard to servants other 
than belonging to a subject race. How would Euro- 
peans relish the idea of a more dignified position 
without increased pay.^ The cynical tone adopted in Sir. 
Kay-Shuttlewortii’s reply shows that the question 
did not receive from him that calm consideration which 
it deserved. The subject has now advanced another 
stage;. The Government of India has referred it to 
the Finance Committee. We do not know what 
view has been taken by the Committee, but whatever 
that may be, we trust the Government of India will 
deal with the case in a spirit of liberality. The two- 
thirds pay ryle was originally adopted for the Statu- 
tory Civil Service. Even as regards this Service, 
we do not belieye it is a rule which should be re- 
tained without modification. A Statutory Joint- 
Magistrate enjoying the same powers and dignity as 
his Covenanted confrere and discharging the same 
duties, can hardly feel comfortable on the lesser scale 
of pay, until he attains to some higher grade. The 
application of this rule to officers of the Education 
Department in tbo position of Circle Inspectors — 
men advanced in years, and within a short period of 
Jtheir retirement from the Service, and who have 
won, their way to the higher grade solely by dint of 
their merit and distinguished service, must be 
specially distressing. The operation of the rule is 
sometimes attended with curious results as an illus- 
tration will show. 

Rai Bahadur RadhikaPrasanna Mukiierji, Inspec- 
tof of Schools, was drawing a salary of Rs. 460 as a 
member of the tst Class of the Subordinate Education 
Service, when he was^promoted to Class IV. of the 
superior Service. But for such promotion, his salary 
would have risen to Rs. 480 in March 1886, and 
Rs soo in March 1887. If the present rule be not 
modified. He would not be entitled to Rs. 500 a month 
till ist May* t8qo. Again, should circumstances' 
compel him to retire during the next few years, he 
would be entitled under the rules to a lower rate of 
pensionary allowances than what he could have 
claimed before oromotion. The argument that the ap- 
parent anomaly ‘in the case of these officers would be 
redressed on their promotion from the 4th to the 3rd 


class has little practical force, as such promotion takes 
pla^ in 8 years on an average, and even if it came 
to any of them, it Would have the effect 6f raising 
their salary to Rs. 666-10-8 after 13 years* additional 
service. 

It is to be added that, while all other promoted 
officers in the Department are getting 5 innual incre- 
ments of salary, Babus B. M. Mallik and R. P. 
Mukiierji have to wait for y^ars without any addition 
to their pay, although they have been deemed qualified 
to discharge more onerous duties thani others. 

In the case of the other officer, Babu Brahma • 
Mohan Mallick, Inspector of schools, Western 
Circle, the rule has been enforced with an awkward 
contretemps. 

The Accountant General, Bengal, held that the 
rule did not apply to the case of Babu Brahma 
Mohan Mallik who had been proynoted from the ist 
class of the Subordinate Educational Service to the 
4th class of the higher Service as Inspector of 
Schools, Western Circle, in February 1882. He 
evidently made a distinction between young profes- 
S(jrs newly appointed and the experienced officers of 
the Department promoted to the superior service. 
Under this ruling, Babu B. M. Mallik drew two 
increments of pay, his salary (500 — 50 — 750) rising 
from Rs. 500 tp Rs. 600 a month ; but it was quashed 
by the Financial Departmenf, Government of India, 
in October 1884, and his pay was in consequence 
reduced to Rs. 500 a month. 

We have on principle been opposed to there being 
different rates of pay .for the same work, and the 
more so, on the difference being based on difference 
of race. Equal responsibilities are in justice entitled 
to equal privileges and dignities. If, however, in 
the ends of economical administration, There be some, 
justification for the distinction, the rule should always 
be carried into effect with discretion, and with due 
regard to circumstances. It cannot be a hard and 
fast rule. It may not be open to much objection in the 
case of y9ung men entering the Education service 
in the higher grade who have an open prospect before 
them to stimulate their ambition. Even as regards 
these, it may not be without mischief. To youths of 
c.’^ceptionally brilliant talents, the reduced scale of 
pay will offer no sufficient attrcfction for entering 
the education service in preference to other careers. 
As regards old servants of the (jovernment who have 
not to serve or live long, the symmetrical exactitude 
of the Financial Department can work but mischief. 


THE LATE DISASTER AT SEA. . 

THE LOST— AND THE SAVED. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist on the importance of having full par- 
ticulars of the loss of the Sir John Lawrence. As no one has survived 
the disaster, it is difficult to know the truth. But surely the agents 
ought to have furnished a list of the passengers. But they make no 
sign, apparently thinking their duty ended with promptly subscribing 
a Rs. 1000 to the Relief Fund as soon as it was opened. The Port 
Officer says there were 732 passengers, and the Government takes the 
figure on trust, without asking unpleasant questions. We, in the pub- 
lic interest, cannot imitate this easiness of disposition. We must ask, 
How does Captain Stiffe know ? The number was doubtless given 
by the agents. Where are the names? Is it possible that so many of 
the Queen’s subjects were sent out to sea without keeping a list of 
their names? In the case of such a calamity without a survivor, the 
value of a list cannot be overrated. It might be of the greatest use to 
the families of those who left home to go on the pilgrimage to Pooree. 

A list of the passengers was particularly called for in view of the 
rumour that many were turned out on some pretext or other. Who were 
these fortunate unfortunates? one could not help inquiring. The 
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friends of the pilgrims anxiously enquired, but could not know. As the* 
only journal which realised the importance of^the subject and tried to 
serve the public in this behalf, this office received communications from 
distant parts of the country asking for the names of those that had 
been turned out and other particulars and for the sources of our in- 
formation. The Port Office report and the Government letter thereon 
are silent on the subject. Indeed, although the rumour reached us 
from different sides. Hie silence of the Port Officer and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal disheartened us and led. us to suspect the truth of the 
story. Accordingly, for some days, we gave up the pursuit. But we 
again took up the matter and are now in a position to declare, without 
fear of contradiction, lhat passengers were turned out, most luckily 
for them, but in a most barbarous manner and for a sordid end, at 
different points. We have made many sacrifices and taken infinite 
pains about it, and yet our information is far from complete. Such as 
it IS, we proceed to lay it before the public. 

The passengers thus providentially saved by the avarice of the 
management, are the following : — 

Rajpore. — Bholanath Chuckerbutty’s mother ; Paran Chunder 
Woodhub’s wife ; Ramtrahi Chuckerbutty’s mother ; Doorga Churn 
Chuckerbutly’s mother ; Prasaniva widow ; Jagender Nath Ghose’s 
father’s sister alias Hamadidi. 

Harinavi. — Madoosoodun Kasyup’s wife. 

Sonarpore. — Dwarka Goala’s mother, aunt, sister. 

Nischindipore. — .Sadananda Goala’s mother; Sagoredas Goala’s 
mother ; Rampetal’s wife ; Jadub Chunder Patay’s wife and an auni^ 
in-law. 

Calcutta, Darjipara. — Ramdhone Bose’s niece ; Chunder Coomar 
Chuckerbutty, his wife and daughter. 

They all purchased tickets and went on board at 9 P. M. Their 
frietids who came to see them off, l^ft them after a tinfe. Late at night, 
a sudden call was made on them for another fare each. They showed 
their tickets but to no purpose ; they must pay once more. They re- 
fused and were ordered out. They passed the night at the Ghat. Next 
morning, they found a steamer bound for Midnapore, and not wishing 
to forfeit their pilgrimage, they took passa^ in it and reached Pooree 
without a single loss. They left their Sir John Lawrence tickets with a 
friend whom they met in the Ghat. This man recovered the amount. 

A number of others were turned out at Oolooberiah. 

Of those who sailed down to the sea only four, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, have been saved. It appears that a number 
of the passengers were on the upper deck when the cyclone overtook 
the steamer. They attempted to get down but the passages were all | 
closed. In the rocking of the vessel and the dashing of waves, many 
fell into the sea. Of these four were washed up into the high shore. 
There they remained insensible. When they recovered, the ship 
which was near the shore and had once struck ground and lain on its 
side, was net visible, having been carried far into the sea. This was 
the Balasore coast, whence these four slowly trudged along to the 
shrine of their destination. ^ These lucky four are natives of Jonye or 
its neigl^ourhood. 

Since we last wrote on the subject, Ve have been unceasing in our ef- 
forts to ascertain as to who were on board the Sir John Lawrence when 
she foundered, and arc able to fix on many of them. Besides those men- 
tioned in our issue of the nth, there were the following passengers 

Sobhabazar.—Surbeswar Nyayaratna’s sister and daughter. Mo- 
heswari, daughter of Champa Bewa, Aswini Tanti, SBainpookcr. 

Baugbazar. — Bissonath Ghose’s daughter ; Issur Bose’s daughter. 
Mr. Woodrbffe’s Baboo Dindoyal’s sister ; Mr. O. C. Mullik’s (Bar- 
rister) mother and deceased brother’s widow. 

Sankaritola. — Rajkristo Dutt, (Head Assistant, Dy. Commissioner’s 
office) mother and sister-in-law ; Brindabun Ghose’s wife and daughter. 
Simla.— Kedarnath Ghose’s sister and mother-in-law. 

Bhowanipore.— Bhooban Mohan Banerjee's daughter ; Nobin Chun- 
der Dey’s two sisters ; Brindaban C. Kannokar’s (Pleader, Small 
Cause Court, Calcutta) mother and aunt. 

Jaunbazar. — Rakhaldas Burdon’s mother, aunt and brother’s wife ; 
Koylas C. Burdon’s aunt and wile ; Khetternath Shea’s father and 
mother. Three female members of Hullodhur Roy’s family. Nine 
ditto of Jogendro Nath Mitter’s. 

Hooghly District. — Three women (Gandabania) of Inchoora, near 
Boinchee. Four ditto (Brahman) of Kashna near Balagore. Bemala 
Churn Mitter, his wife and sister-in-law of Atpore near Haripal. 
Dhurmadas Mitter’s wife, Atpore. 

Moorshedabad has lost a great lady of the House of Raja Gangadhar 
in the person of Rai Bangsidhar Ray BahadooPs mother. She was 
accompanied by Ananda Bhattacharjee’s son, Grish Chunder, Kristo 
Dcy, Sowdamini Dasee, and Woom^ Nath Sircar’s (Cossimbazar) 
daughter. This Moorshedabad party of death were five in number, 
but ought to have been six. But man rushes to destruction and 
God saves. These five with a servant named Sitaram were put on 


board the previous evening by a gentlemah of our acquaintance, Kali 
Kumar Mookerjee. Sometime ^ter, Sitaram was sent down to fetch 
a pitcher of holy water frean the river .for consumption on board. He 
was however unable to find his way back to the vessel, so at last 
wearied by his efforts, he returned late at night to Kali Kumar’s re- 
sidence in Burrabazar. 

But the chief sufferers have been Buddypore, Burdwan District, and 
Barela, near Boinchi, between whom tthey have lost sixty inhabitants, 
mostly females, who embarked in the steamer. A Kayastha of Paik- 
para, Moonshegunge, and his wife were on board. VVe do not however 
hear of many pilgrims from the more distant parts^ The bulk of the 
passengers came from Bengali families in the meltopolis and the me- 
tropolitan districts, and consisted, besides, of Ooryas returning to their 
country. There have been many Oorya touters for pilgrims— Pandas 
from Pooree — who have been lost, with all their batches of undisting- 
uished men and women in search of salvation. One Basudeva Panda 
was taking above a hundred such. A Moorshedabad friend sayi, that 
Rai Bungshedhar has heard from Calcutt.a, that 250 Pandas were on 
board, while his Chief Panda at Pooree writes to tell him that 200 
Sub-Pandas who hadcomc^up to draw pilgrims are missing. One of 
the saddest case, is the death of a judicial officer Srinath Sen, B. L., 
who was going by the vessel to take up his office of Moonsiff of Jajpore. 

On a former occasion, we mentionec> the calamitous loss of nearly 
the whole family of Annada Prasad Chattel jce. It has been stated in 
other quarters that fifteen members have been lost. In reality eleven 
members went on pilgi image with three servants, (one man servant and 
two maid-servants.) It is an appalling visitation. The condition of 
the solitary survivors is heartrending to contemplate. Annada Baboo 
is more dead than alive. His nephew Ashutosh, who has lost his father 
and mother and the rest, is a ghastly spectacle. To add to the poignan- 
cy of the situation, all the able-bodied and most of the bread-winners 
are gone ; only the children and the infirm remain. One of the mem- 
bers lost was Jogendra Kumar, a clerk in the Ordnance Examiner’s Officci 
who took privilege leave in order to go to Pooree. When all hopes 
of his return vanished, Annada’s son, Amriialal, applied for his uncle 
I Jogendra Kumar’s place. But for once the great Circumlocution 
Office had been a prodigy of despatch, and forgotten its old ftiotto, 
Not to do it. It had done, and with a vengeance, against the de- 
ceased’s fiimily. On the first news of the Sir John Lawrences fate, 
long before Jogendra’s leave had expired, the Ordnance Accounts Ex- 
aminer’s Office proceeded to fill up this place, and fill it up it did. 
Although Amriialal represented that his obtaining the post 
would enable him to support the immediate family left destitute by 
Jogendra, and although he was quite competent to (discharge the office, 
yet his appeal failed. We do earnestly hope the Calcutta Corporation 
will see its way to help its poor Ashutosh Chatlo/jce. Long 

since reduced by half rations to skin and bones, he is now a shadow. 
We are truly glad to find that the case of the family has called 
forth the kind commisseration of Lord DUFFERiN and his Private 
Secretary. The dead are not brought back by words, but it is some- 
thing in your dark desolation or hour of trial to /qpl that you carry the 
sympathy of the high and mighty in the land and the heads of society. 
The following letter ought to be an example to many 
► Vicereiral Loiij'Cy Simian i6th June^ 18S7, 

Dear Sir, — I have received your letter of the loth instant, and have 
shown it to the Viceroy. It is hardly necessary to say that His Ex- 
cellency sympvathises most deeply with you anti the numerous other 
inhabitants of Calcutta who are mourning the loss of relatives and 
friends in consequence of the wreck of the Sir John Lawrence. The 
list of casualties in your family is truly a terrible one, and it is, unfor- 
tunately, by no means a solitary instance. 

The Vicqroy is in correspondence with the Lieutenant-tiovernor, aqd 
the Sheriff of Calcutta with a view to ascertain the best means ’ol 
aiding those who have suffered from the catastrophe, and to devise 
some measures for lessening the danger of such catastrophes in the 
future. « 

I take this opportunity of expressing to you my own sympathy with 
you in your bereavement, and remain.— Yours truly, 

n. Mackenzie Wai.lace, 
Private Secretary tp the Viceroy 

Babu Ashutosh Chatterjee. * 

• And now having exhausted all our space, we again ffiank the Reliel 
Committee for the prompt assistance they gave to the poor Brahmar 
of Sobhabazar whose breadwinning wife had been wheedled away 
whose case we noticed too weeks ago. And we fceg to present the 
following cases. 

Kali Chunder Chatterjee lived by practising Homoeopathy on a small 
scale in Oolooberiah, by whicli he made about Rs. 15 a month on ar 
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average. He has left his \vife utterly destitute. She has found a 
temporary shelter in the house of GojjM Chunder Banerjee, Jorabari, 
Kalighat. , • 

By the death of her onjy daughter Moheswari, who was a servant in 
Joy Kissen Bose’s, (Raja Kajendra Narain B ihadoor’s nephew) house, 
Shambazar, Champa Bewa, who lives in Nobo Raha’s Lane, Sobha- 
bazar, has lost her sole support. She is an aged cripple, incapable of 
earning her bread. • 

One of the most pitiable cases, and which has roused general sym- 
pathy in Sobhabazar—the worst suflferer of any quarter of the town, 
where men are too ^absorbed in their own wrongs to think of others’ 
injuries— is that of Gobindo Chunder Dass, of Khita, Thana Amta, in 
the Hoogly District, an old and long tried, servant of the late Raja 
Kali Krishna Bahadoor who stuck to the family to the last and support- 
ed himself and family thereby. His death on the steamer leaves half 
a dozen souls unprovided for — a wife, a sister, two infant sons and 
two umnarried daughters. They are entirely helpless and thrown on 
the public charity. 

We trust ^he Relief Committee will be good enough to take these 
miserable surviving victims^ of disaster qnder their gracious aegis.* 
And may the Lord bless them ! 


TIffe MISERABLE LAIDMAN CASE. 

The Pioneer is in a pretty pet. Nay, it is plainly miserable. The 
great journal’s extreme annoyance at Captain Hcarscy’s victory 
over Sir Alfred Lyall, is too evident from the tenor of the 
paragraph which appears in one of its late issues. In this it 
terms Lord Stanley’s clear and admirable speech, “ A 
frothy attack made in the House of Lords on the North 

West Administration on the miserable Laidraan case.” We 

confess wc arc glad for once to hear even from the columns 

of the Pioneer itself, of its tacit condemnation of the policy and 
conduct of the Government of the North West Provinces with 
regard to that “ miserable Laidman case,” miserable in every way. 
Miscaablc for the tyranny and oppression of the strong against 
the wcak^fVz., the Government of India against poor honest native 
jind owners whose land they wanted and whose land they took by 
force. Miserable for the cowardly abuse of the aforesaid poor 

honest men when endeavouring to obtain their rights in a Court 
presided over \ 3 y an English Magistrate. Miserable for the perjury and 
talschoods of that English Magistrate in all the three courts in which 
he appeared. Miserable for the conspiracy entered into by His 
Honor and that Magistrate to crush Captain Hcarscy for having 
boldly and publicly reported that cowardly conduct. Miserable 
on account of the Lieutenant-Governor promoting that Magistrate 
when tainted with falsehood and perjury, contrary and in opposition 
to the editorial of the Pioneer itself on Captain Hcarscy’s trial. 
Miserable from the 4 ik:utcnant-Govcrnor attacking i)» * power and 
prestige of the Chief Justice of his own province in u cowardly and 
• underhand way with secret circulars. Miserable in paying out of 
the pocket of the Indian tax-payer all the costs incurred in making 
a false and malicious criminal charge. 

How is it that the Piofteer has never demurred or raised a single 
objection to this last-mentioned dishonest proceeding, while it 
cannot bear the idea of poor Captain Hcarscy’s costs being recouped 
to him, the costs of an innocent man wrongfully accused and pcrsc- 
cifted ? That journal states in the para above atludcd to, 
“ Lord Cross has ordered that the defendant Hcarscy should 
have all the expenses of ^he litigation made good to him,” and 
remarks on this fact, “ A few more pay chippings and privilege 
parings will be needed to meet this unexpected bill.” The Pioneer 
objects and justly that the public purse should be made to suffer for 
no fault of the ^people. In justice and consistency, however, 
should not envy the Captain the tardy reparation that might be made 
to him, but see that the folly and obstinacy of the rulers is brought 
home to them — to i^cir tcndcrcst part. 

As the whole of this miserable business was brought about 
by the illegal and ungenerous action of His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North West Provsnccs, the whole of the ex- 


penses of this case — pour cncouragcr les autres — should come out 
of Ifis private pocket. W^ mean not only the costs now ordered to be 
paid to Captain Hearsey, but also all the costs incurred by Mr. 
Laidman in the prosecution which Sir Alfred Lyall caused to he 
repaid to him out of Government monies entrusted to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor for Ifona fide public purposes and not for the 
payment of a private debt incurred in making a^false, malicious and 
I vexatious criminal charge against an innocent man. We ask why 
I should the Indikn taxpayer be nfadc liable for^ sums of money 
misapplied and losses caused to the State by the malice, bad faith, 
stupidity and obstinacy of an official although that official be no less 
than His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the North West. 

If the Covenanted Civil Service are too loyal to their leadcj. 
and champion, Sir Alfred Lyall, and do not like to sec such loss en- 
tailed on him, and too honest that these “chippings” be taken from 
the pocket of the Indian taxpayer, let them, so as to reimburse the 
State for this loss, sanction the deduction of the sum of Rupees ten 
from their pay and allowances and thus make up the costs on both 
sides of the Laidman vs, Hcarscy trfel. 

Wc wonder that the Pioneer has not recommended to the Gov- 
ernment of India to have Captain Hearsey seized and sent out of the 
country as Silk Buckingham was in about 1823, because he had the 
tlmcrity to boldly criticize the policy and the personnel oi the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. This is what the Pioneer and the Covenanted 
Civil Service would like to do, but fortunately we do not live under 
th^ same rey^irne. The days of Silk Buckingham are no more. 

The Pioneer was very righteous in its condemnation of what it 
termed the “ Madras Scandals.” Will it have the fairness *and 
consistency to find out and pubftsh all the official papers con- 
cerning this miserable case ? If it do so, the whole world will per- 
ceive that the God they worship in Upper India, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North West Provinces, is only made of mud like 
themselves. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THR CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

Sir, — Like an orphan, the Corporation seems to have neither father 
nor mother. Its money also is no better than mere pebbles of the road. 
I read in the Indian Daily News^ that from the beginning of the 
next month, it will entertain the services of twelve new conser- 
vancy overseers to assist Dr. Simpson. I hope nothing of the kind 
will be done. Instead of being of any help, these men will be 
a positive burden to him. Wc have a multitude of them. Have 
they been a’ble to render any substantial help ? What help, then, 
can the new ones be expected to give ? Besides, such men arc 
wanted as have knowledge of sanitation. Now, the overseers arc 
quite laymen, and, as such, they can hardly be expected to under- 
stand much, if anything, about it. What is the use then of their 
services ? Dr. Simpson docs not care i^uch for them. He thus 
speaks of them : — 

“The overseers, however goocithey may be for general work of 
supervising the cleansing of bustccs, have not the requisite 
knowledge for making, even under instructions, sanitary investiga- 
tion and consequently details collected by them are scarcely the 
material on which any safe inference can b6 made.” 

It would be much better therefore, I think, if the services of 
the late four mcMical gentlemen, as stated in my previous note, 
arc again availed of, and they arc at once made .permanent. 
This is also what Dr. Simpson wants. When the proposal for 
their discharge was made, he Stoutly objected, and would if 
possible not part with them. But alone he could do very little. 
In my previous note J clearly showed their usefulness, and I need 
not repeat it here again. I hear that the Overseers draw Rs. 50 
each per mensem. I do not know their exact number. But if the 
new twelve arc appointed, it will cost Rs. 300 more per month. 
Now, what did these four medical men cost ? Rs. 400 only. So if the 
Municipality can pay 300, cannot it pay a 100 more, which would 
be better spent ? I leave these things to the careful consideration of 
all, and hope that what is best will be done. 

Kissory Nath a Mitra. 

Holloways /’///j.— Enfeebled Existence. — This medicine embraces 
every attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; it over- 
turns the foundations of disease laid by defective food and impure air. 
In obstructions or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and eminently successful. 
They should be kept in readiness in every family, as they are a medi- 
cine without a fault for young persons and those of feeble constitutions. 
They never cause pain, or irritate the most sensitive nerves, or most 
tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the 
blood, and the best promoters of absorption and secretion, and remove 
all poisonous and noxious particles from both solids and fluids. 
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f THE ARNIGAD CASE. 

Speech of Lord Stanley of Alderley^ delivered in the fJouse 
of Lords i Monday^ May /{ 5 , iSSt. 

Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, in rising to present a Petition; and to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, If it was true that at Musoorie there 
were three men in possession of a cultivatory holding of 200 bighas, 
at a fixed rent of Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a-ycar, and of very considerable value. 
The land was taken away by Government under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act, and Mr. Laidman assessed the compensation to be given. 

In the result he awarded Rs. 3,300 to the person Entitled to receive 
the rent, and Rs. 2,400 to the tenants, and out of this Rs. 2,400 he 
gave all but Rs. 90C^to the creditor of one of the tenants, so that 
the three, who were formerly in a position of comparative opulence, 
were turned out upon the world as beggars; and, if it is true, whether 
he will direct that these men be compensated ; also, if he will 
inquire whether Mr. Laidman’s Court was one duly qualified under 
the Land Acquisition Act for hearing the case ; and whether the 
public notices and proclamations required by the Act had been 
made ; also to ask the Secretary of State if he will inquire into the 
conduct of the Lieutenant Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
Sir Alfred Lyall (i) in respect to the Arni Ghad expropriation; (2) his 
ordering Mr, Laidman to prosecute Captain Hcarscy ; (3) his promo- ’ 
tion of Mr. Laidman after the tval ; (4) the secret Circul.tr to his 
judicial subordinates commenting adversely on the judgment of the 
Chief Justice ? said, according to the Notice, he had the honour to 
present a Petition from Captain Hcarscy, asking for redress on 
account of the acts of the Lieutcnatit Governor of the North-Wqst 
Provinces. Captain Ilcarscy’s family had been attainted in 1745 on 
account of the presence of some of them at the Battle of Cullodcn. 
Since then they had settled in India, and 10 of his relatives had 
served in the Indian Army. His father was General Sir J.'* B. 
Hoarscy, who played a considerable part in the N^utiny. The ease 
which he had to lay before thc» House consisted of two separate 
complaints — first, with regard to the spoliation of the Arni Ghad 
Zemindars for the purpose of providing a better botanical garden for 
Mussooric ; and , secondly, with respect to the conduct of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, as it arose out of the spoliation of these Zemindars. The 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross) 
would not be able to deny the description of the injury sulFcrcd by 
these Zemindars given in the Notice ’Paper, because these words 
were taken from the summing up of the Chief justice in a trial 
arising out of the first wrong done to the Zemindars. This Chief ^ 
Justice was then theChief Justice at Allahabad, and he had since 
become the Chief Justice of Calcutta. The wrong done to the 
three brothers who owned Arni Ghad was that they were forcibly 
deprived, under the Land Acquisition Act, of land and houses valued 
at Rs. 22,000 for a nominal sum of Rs. 5,700. That this sura 
was entirely inadequate was clear from the fact that the three 
assessors of all the parties agreed in stating that this property, which 
was irrigated, could produce 400 maunds of wheat per ’annum be- 
sides other crops. At the price for wheat in the locality, at 20 
years* purchase — the basis laid down in the Land Acquisition Act — 
this gave ’Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 2,000 tor the houses on it. Another 
proof consisted in the fact that the old discarded botanical garden 
had since been sold for Rs. 10,000 ; yet it must have been inferior 
to Arni Ghad, or it would not have been abandoned for Arni Ghad. 
Theresas yet a further injustice done to these unfortunate Zemin- 
dars. A certain mohunt or^priest (lad a chief rent of Rs. 5 on Arni 
Ghad, the payment of which should have been continued by the 
Government on behalf of the botanical gardens, as would have 
happened in the • ease of a Scotch feu or an English chief rent ; or 
the chief rent might have been extinguished at 25 years* purchase, 
which would have been Rs. 125 ; but, instead that, Mr. Laid-' 
main, the Judge of the Small Causes Court which settled this case, 
assigned R^. 3,300, or the larger half of the purchase money — 

Rs. 5,700 — to the molrunt or owner of the chief rent of Rs. 5. 
He must explain an apparent discrepancy between Rs. 5 and the 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a-ycar mentioned by the Chief Justice. By the deed 
— of which he had in his hand a translation — 

“ The high priest and ruler and chief mohunt of the Gurn 
Guddee, by name Saroop Dass, gave a grant by deed of the village 
of Arni Ghad to Dilloo, for . which the ruler of the Guru 
Guddee shall receive year by year the sum of Government rupees 
five only. If any Zemindar shall disturb or annoy Dilloo (in his 
possession) the ruler (of the Gurn Guddee) shall fine that in- 
dividual ; all other claims (with the exception of the five rupees) 
arc given absolutely and free by the ruler of the Gurn Guddee.** 

The other Rs. 3 referred to by the Chief Justice as occasionally 
given were a “ nuzzur,** or voluntary offering to the priest. The 
motive alleged for this gratuitous injustice was that this mohunt 
was in the habit of lending elephants, carriages, and other con- 
veniences to Indian officials. Of the remaining sum of Rs. 2,400, 
the Judge assigned the greater part to tlic creditors of one of the 
three brothers or owners, and he also ordered Rs. 234 to be deducted 
for Government costs, though it was said that this was contrary to 
the Land Acquisition Act, and some Rs. 900 was all that was left 


for the owners. It might be asked ’why the three dispossessed 
Zemindars did not avail themselves of their right of appeal ? It 
was the extreme poverty to» which they were reduced which de- 
prived them of this resource, Thay had not the means to fee 
counsel to place their case before the, High Court. Captain 
Hearscy*8 letter says of the eviction, after the decree of Mr. 
Laidman — * 

“In the beginning of November, 1882 — the men had refused, at 
my advice, to quit their housed and l^omcs — the superintendent of the 
Dhoon sent for all the males of the village to his office, which was in 
Mussooric, about four miles off, and, as in duty bound, they attend- 
ed. It was a cold winter day, alternate heavy showers of sleet 
and rain deluged and froze the earth, the wind cut ^ike a razor. During 
the absence of the men, at the order of the local authorities, certain 
Mahomedan coolies, Affghariies, broke open their doors, thrust the 
women and children out ’ into the cold winter blast, and pitched 
their clothes, bedding, cooking utensils, and stores of food after them 
into the rain and sleet. When the men returned late in the after- 
noon from the superintendent’s ofiicc, they found their women and 
children waiting in the open in the soaking rain for their ^arrival, 
their winter store of food damaged by rain, and they and their wives 
and little ones liomeless and shelterless. I believe for, that night 
(they took shelter in the Barlow-gunj bazarr — a small bazaar belonging 
to a member of our family. This is the* action of the myrmidons of 
of the Stae landlord, the ,(Jovernment of India.** 

This description might possibly remind their Lordships of the 
Glenbeigh evictions ; but there was*this difl'ercncc — the person who 
caused those evictions "was owed five years* rent, and would have 
taken half-a-year’s rent, so that he was evicting for a loth part of 
what was his own ;but the Government ot the North-West Provinces 
had evicted for what was not their own, and for which they had 
not paid a 22nd part. He was sure that his noble Friend the late 
Secretary of State for India would not defend this eviction, because 
he and others were pledged by their Leader to the doctrine that 
evictions justified the Plan of the Campaign. He was not aware 
that there was any record of any public uttcran*ces of the noble 
Viscount the Secretary of State for India as to evictions ; but he was 
too faithful and devoted an adherent of the Prime Minister to se- 
parate himself from his policy; and he only asked the noble Vis- 
count to carry out in India the admirable provision of the Land Bill 
for Ireland, wh’ch would shortly be before the House, for paper 
evictions by legal process converting a tenant into a caretaker, and 
that no actual evictions should take place in India under the Land 
Acquisition Act until all the appeals had been heard and the* eases 
legally concluded. There were two things which iffic India 
Office might suggest to the Secretary of State in answer to the ease 
he had now stated. One was, that the three brothers were not the 
owners, but only occupancy tenants ; and the other, that whatever 
was done to them was done in due course of law. It would be a 
mere quibble, which the Secretary of Statc^ would not* succeed in in- 
ducing any one to believe, to assert that a chief rent of Rs. 5 con- 
stituted the owner of it the owner of the whole property ; or con- 
sidering the deed granting Arni Ghad in perpetuity tor a chief rent 
of Rb. 5, that the owner of the chief rent had any further interest 
in or claim to interference with the property ; or that pcibons owning 
land in perpetuity, subject to the trifling chief rent of Rs. 5, were 
not the real owners. Those who received the chief rents of Scotch 
feus were termed superior landlords, but they had no rights over the 
land beyond receiving those chief rents. The mohunt, therefore, 
ought not to have had an assessor to value Arni Ghad ; but this was 
done in order to give the Government of the ’North-West Prdvinces 
an extra voice against the Zemindars’ assessor. As to this expropria- 
tion having been carried out according to law, it was stated, in op- ^ 
position to that view, that the Small Causes Court in which this 
spoliation was decreed was not a Court competent under the Act to 
try such a ease. It was also stated that the notices and proclamations 
required by the Act were not made in this case. Notice had to be 
given in the Government Gazette^ and also by beat of drum, or by 
notices posted on the buildings on the estate or elsewhere, that the 
land is to be so taken. That many abuses had taken place under 
this Act was shown by the Circular recently issued and pnfdishcd last 
month by ihe Board of Revenue, calling upon the collectors aud 
commissioners to exercise more personal supervision in eases arising 
out of the Land Acquisition Act. Now, though this expropriation 
took place a good while ago, it was only comparatively lately that the 
affair got into the Indian newspapers ; and the late Secretary of State 
for India knew nothing of it, and it was never brought under his 
notice, 'fhe whole responsibility of this injustice and oppression, if 
it should be upheld, would, therefore, belong to the f^ol^lc Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India. By responsibility, he did not 
fnean responsibility to Parliament, which was an Obsolete and un- 
meaning phmse, but that responsibility in the next world which 
could not be evaded, and which the noble Viscount would not be 
inclined to deride. He would now relate the administrative abuses 
and arbitrary conduct to which this spoliation lid the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, Mr. Laidman, who had 
decided this case against the three Zemindars of Arni Ghad, in sub- 
sequent proceedings on the 9th of February, 1885, addressed these 
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Rajpoots from the Bench with the words — ** Soor ! badmash I ha- 
ramzadch ! ” or, “ Pigs ! black-guards bastards ! you have appealed 
our decree to the High Court ; ” then he repeated the bad words, 
and told the peon to turn them out of Court. Captain Hcarscy, 
who was present in Court, and v'^ho had befriended these Rajpoots, 
wrote a letter to The Stat^mnp of Calcutta narrating these unseemly 
words from the Judicial Bench. For this. Sir Alfred Layll directed 
Mr. Laidman to prosecute Captain Hearsey for defamation ; he 
could not brook any criticism cycn of an unworthy member of the 
Civil Sei’vicc. Accordingly, Captain Hearsey was prosecuted in 
July, 1885. The Chief Justice summed upagaianst the prosecution, 
and the jury acquitted Captain Hearsey in five minutes. There 
were seven Christi?^ and two Native jurors ; the foreman was the 
local manager of the Agra Savings Bank, and another juror was con- 
nected with another bank. It was naturalli^ to have been expected 
that Sir Alfred Lyall should have bowed to this judicial decision ; 
but their Lordships would be astonished to learn that he replied by 
promoting Mr. Laidman to a higher post, with additional salary of 
Rs. 300 a month, although he had just been shown to be unfit for 
the Bclich, and tainted with perjury. It was also stated that he 
remitted, or ordered to be refunded to Mr. Laidman, the costs which 
had been given against him in the recent trial. If the Sccictary of 
State should find that Mr. Laidman’s cost had been repaid to hinit 
out of public money, would* he direct that Captain Hearsey also 
should be reimbursed the Rs. 3,000 that j\c had to pay for his de- 
fence ? Not satisfied with that he wrote a Minute or Resolution, 
condemnatory of or adversely oitieixing the Chief Justicc^s judg- 
ment, and sent it round in a semi-sccret way to his judicial subor- 
dinates, for it was sent round, to them by a messenger, with orders 
that they were to take note of ^ but not take a copy of it. 'I'hc 
Secretary of State would hardly be able to uphold or excuse this 
method of the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province of securing the 
respect of the junior members of the Judicial Body for the Chief 
Justice. 7 ’hcir Lordships would probably be told — and, if so, he 
should entirely concur with the statement— that Sir Alfred Lyall 
was a man of great ability, culture, and energy, and an ornament of 
the Indian Civil Service ; but he had the defect of caring more for 
the interests of the Civil Service than for the interests of the people 
of India ; and in these affairs he seemed to have lost his judgment 
and to have exemplified the saying — C orruptio optitni pessima. Sir .“Alfred 
Lyall had, however, done an injury to the Indian Civil Service, 
since the Press had contrasted his conduct with that of Lord Rcay 
in the Cambay case ; and many would be led to say that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships of Bengal and the North-West Provinces 
ought to«bc filled up by men fresh from England, and not by mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. The wrong done under the sanction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor had borne fruit, and formed a precedent, 
yuitc recently, the municipality of Mussooric, when wanting a piece 
of land for the disposal of their sewage, oftcred Rs. 10,000 to their 
Vicc-Prcsidcnf for a piece belonging to him j later they wanted to 
take for Rs. 1,000 only a plot from the villagers of Kiar Kuly, half 
the size of that for^ which they had offered Rs. 10,000. These vil- 
lagers escaped from expropriation, because the medical officer would 
not allow this land to be U8(^'. for the purpose, as it would have 
contaminated the water going to nfe GoorkJia lines. The municipality 
was now attempting to expropriate some other villagers for an i’ - 
adequate price, and although the matter was not legally concl 1 
the municipality had taken possession of the land and placed it I'.k i 
upon it. He concluded by moving for a copy of Sir Alfred L; ill’s 
Resolution on the judgment of the Chief Justice. 

Th*c Secretary of ^fate for India (Viscount Cross), in reply, said, 
it was not his intention to enter into the subject of future legislation, 

, or discuss the question generally ; he would content himself with 
simply answering the Oucstion put before him. On the first iwot 
clauses of the Question, it would be enough to say that the decision 
of the subordinate Judge of Dchra Dun in the ease referred to by 
the noble Lord was appealed against in the High Court of the 
North-West Provinces by the tenants ; that their appeal was dis- 
missed with costs, their own counsel admitting that he had no ease ; 
and that if there had been in the decision appealed against citlicr 
any failure in substantial justice or any defect in the form of pro- 
oedure, it would certainly have been taken notice of by^ the High 
Court. As regards the third cltusc of the Oucstion, Captain Hearsey 
stated, in a Memorial received from him, that he had sent to the 
' V'^iccroy a Petition tor transmission to the Secretary of State. He 
(Viscount Cross) did not propose to take any action, unless he re- 
ceived a representation on the subject from or through tl^c Govern- 
ment of India in the ordinary course. 

Lord Stapley of Aldcrley said, that he was satisfied with the noble 
Viscount’s reply, as the matter was under the examination of the 
Indian Government, and he would withdraw the Motion. Tfic 
noble Viscount, however, had been misinformed as to Ae appeal. 


* BKNGi\L GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

Gbniral. — The 9th June 1887. — The undermentioned khas tch- 
sildars )n the district of Chittagong are vested each with the powers 
of a Deputy Collector under Regulation IX of 1833 — 


* Baboo Hari Pada Ghose. | Baboo Kali Pada Chakravarti. 

The 15th June 1887.— Baboo Nobin Chunder Mittcr, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy (jlbllcctor and Second Personal Assistant to 
the Commissioner of the Patna Division, is allowed leave for three 
days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the 
leave granted to him under the order of the 3rd May 1887. 

The 17th June 1887. — Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Jamtara, Sonthal Pergunnahs, is appointed to act, 
until further orders, in the second grade of Joint-Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, with effect from the 22nd March 1887. 

The 1 8th Junc.iSSy. — The order of the 12th April last, granting 
privilege leave for two months and twenty-eight dajv? to Baboo Surya 
Kumar Agasti, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Arrarcah, 
Purnc^h, is cancelled. • 

In supersession of the order of the 3rd May 1887, Baboo Sant 
Pershad, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Sasseram, Shaha- 
bad, is traiifcrrcd to Purncah, and is posted temporarily to the 
Sudder station of that district, with effect from the 6th instant. 

The 20th June 1887. — Mr. J. Ware Edgar, c. s. i., has been 
granted by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India an extension 
of furlough for three months. 

Baboo Nilkaiua Sircar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Fur* 
rccdporc, is transferred to Pubna, and is posted to the Sudder station 
of that district. 

This cancels the order of the lofh May last, appointing Baboo 
Nilkanta Sircar to have charge of the Madaripore sub-division of the 
Furreedpore district. 

'Llic order of the loth May last, granting privilege leave for one 
iifonth and ten days to Baboo Dwarka Nath Roy, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Madaripore, Furreedpore, is cancelled. 

JuDiciAi.. — The i^ih June 1887. — Baboo Bulloram Mullick, Small 
Ca^se Court Judge and Subordinate Judge of Pubna and Bogra, is 
allowed leave for one month, under rule 2, section 73 of the Civil 
Leave Code, with^effcct from the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Dass, First Mu/!fsif of Monghyr, in the district 
of Bhagulporc, is appointed to act as Small Cause Court Judge and 
Subordinate Judge of Pubna and Bogra, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Bulloram Mullick, or until further orders. 

Baboo Mohendro Lall Gossami, Munsif of Fenny, in the district 
of Noakholly, on leave, is appointed to act temporarily as a Munsif 
in the district of Bhagulporc, to be ordinarily stationed at Monghyr, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Jadu Nath Dass, or 
until further orders. 

The i6th June 1887. — Baboo Kedar Nath Mazumdar, First Subor- 
dinate Judge of Tipperah, is temporarily deputed to Backergunge 
until further orders. 

Baboo Rajendro Cooraar Bose, Subordinate Judge of Beerbhoom, 
on deputation at Bankoora, is temporarily deputed to Burdwan until 
iurthcr orders. 

'I’he 17th June 1887. — Baboo Hari Mohun Sen, Deputy Magis- 
trate, Backergunge, is vested with powers under section no of the 
Code ot Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Jamtara, 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the 
first class. 

Baboo Nilkanta Sircar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Mada- 
ripore, Furreedpore, is vested with the pov^cr to try summarily the 
offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Nobih Krishna Banerjer, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Tipperah, is vested with the power to try summarily the 
offences mcniioned in section 260 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The 18th June 1887. — In modification of the brdcr of the 22nd 
March last. Baboo Mohendra Nath Mittcr, Judge of the Courts of 
Small Causes, D^cca and Munshiguiigc, is allowed leave for one 
month and a half, viz., eleven days under section 73-3 of the Civil 
Leave Code, and the remaining portion under section 73-1 of the 
Code, with effect from the 19th Afril 1887T 

The 20th June 1887. — Baboo Tarak Nath Datta, b.l., is appointed 
to act as a Munsif in the district of Cuttack, to be ordinarily stationed 
afjajporc, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Gopal Krishna 
Ghosh, or until further orders. 

This cancels the order of the 20th ultimo, appointing Baboo 
Srinath Sen to act as Munsif of Jajpore. 

Baboo Kisori Mohun Sikdar, b.l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Mymensingh, to be ordinarily stationed at Netro- 
kona, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Aghore Chunder 
Hazra, or until furthers orders. 

Erratum. — The 18th June 1887. —In the order of the 3rd June 
18S7, granting Baboo Bchari Lall Banerjee, First Munsif of Bagirhat, 
in the district of Jessorc, Ifcavc for three weeks, under section 73, 
rule 1, chafjter 5 of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him on the 25th April last.^r “First Munsif of Bagirhat” 
read “ Munsif of Magurah.” 

Grant of leave to Munsifs. — The 14th June 1887. — Baboo 
Aghore Chunder Hazra, Firt Munsif of Netrokona, is allowed leave 
for one month, under section 73, rule i, chapter V of the Civil 
lucave Code, with effect from the date on which he may be relieved. 
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^IR Steuart Bavley returned to the c.ipital ycstetd;i>:, th,it is to 
B.arr.ackpore, where he puts up at the Governinenl House, the Bel- 
vedere palace being under repairs. He shortly holds a Durbar, ''probably 
At his Legislative Chamber, for conferment of titlc.s. 


^ % 


The Bengal Chief .Secretary, Jlr. F. B. Peacock, goes home on 3 
momhb’ leave, Mr. Kdc.ar f oming into his place. 

# * • 

1 ili'j»Chincse of Hongkong, in mecMing assembled at ,tlie Tung Wah 
Ho.spital, on the 29th of ]\Iay, dccMed, out of the sum subscribed, 
62,^00 dollars, for the building of a Chinese Chamber of Commerr^to 
rominemorate the Quces’.s Jubilee, to grant 10,000 dollars to the 
pean Jubilee Fund. They will also present Her Afajesty with an em- 
broidered address. They order it better in China, it must be confessed. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to approve the appointments of Sir 
Steuart Colvin Bayi.ey, k. c. s. i., c:. i. e., and Mr. Jamk.s Broad- 
wood Lyai.l as Lieutenant-Governors respectively of the Bengal 
Division of the Presidency of Fort William and of the Punjab and its 
Dependencies— after these high servants of the state have been rather 
old in their otfices. 

» 

* * 

In its local column, the Madras Paw Times has a paragraph headed 
Robbing an Attorney, giving a Police case. The* accused 
pleaded guilty and was fined Rs. 20 for taking Ry. 5 ; to go to prison in 
default of payment. The plea proves the man a r xra avis, and it 
would be a pity if he were turned to a jail bird. Clearly, he is no true 
professional. Fancy the idea of robbing an attorney ! 

One of the teachings ot po|?ular Indian natural history as well as of our 
proverbial philosophy is, that a leech will never fix itself upon a leech. 

^ In English “leech ” is a synonyine for men in another line of work, 
but we do not know that in justice its range should not be widened, 
so as to include tha blood-sucking worms, insects, and reptiles of 
all classes and professions. 

• I 

♦ # 

Beware of the Telephone ! An American physician has arrived at the 
conclusion that the mortality among-* sul)scribers to that convenience is 
hree times greater than among non-subscribers. Its constant use 
brings on diseases— cerebral, pulmonary and nervous. He describes 
“ telephonism ” as over-excitement of the nervous system. This whis- 
pering trumpet is the infernal machine of the Age of Brass and Iron 
— the Kali Yug. 

From Japan news comes of a fire in the U. S. Consular Gaol at Yoko- 
hama, on the 19th of May, at about 11-30 a. m. It is supposed to be 
the work of a notorious prisoner, Prutell by name. 

**# f 

We hear from China that an unusually abundant sugarcane crop has 
been reaped at Taiwanfoos but owing to heavy taxation, the produce, 
it is said, is in great part being stored in the country. 

♦ 

« • 

In Eastern Asia they say that the typhoon in the Gulf of Siam of the 
29th of April was the severest ever known in that part of the world. 



China. ^ tfis Excellency 
?'inch line “of 241b. rails, 
^expressjy to be laid 
Fa/ the rest, the 
d class piilsengtM- 
at best ! 


Ihe old stroy. It was, at any rate, the only one in Siamese waters 
since 1871, inflicting great damage to the shipping and properly. 

Railway matters have advanced a step in 
Chow Fu h.is pnirhascd tile rl^lci ial for^ 
of 7 li in length, from the iVcnch fJynttiK 
in Peking. There will a lod^n^i 
rolling stock will ^jomprise two 
carriages and a iugg.ige wagon. 

* 

‘ ^ _ _ 

The King an\l <}necn of Scr\ ia have fallen but. Th<^ queen is now in 
the C^rimea and l| j|e King has prohibited her return to Servia. 

- • * 

Reuter telegraphs that the prolonged drought is seriously affecting 
the crops in several counties of England. 

**1^ 

The petroleum conduits near Batoum, ^vned by Messrs. Nobels 
the K() I HCHi i.D.s and others, have been t^fslltoycd by dynamite. 

# * 

The ncivhbourhooil of Tiflis iii ilie C.uiciius lias been fomvl suimWi- 
for < iiiclion.a Riowiii;;, yiel.linj a bark for ciumine iimiuif.iclurS.', 

♦ 

« * 

The new li(4uor law in Kansa-s rcc|uiics a certificate fioin 25 female 
signatories for the opening of a drug store. 

♦ 

* • ■* 

In Cuba, the r.h.aigo on the Treasury for rheinical analysis for judicial 
purposes during the year ending November, 18S6, amounted to 89,974 ' 
dollars. ilV 

The aniline dyes imported to India were jC 77 ,iS 9 m I'S.^ * ^110,324 
in 1S84, ^104,395 hi 1S85 and ;/^6i,6i9 in the first eight imifftlis of 1886. " 

America, inHuding Canada, exported to England last year apples to 
the value of ^700/xx). Ami cider in pro[)nilion, we snjipose. ^ 

Carpets are being inriimfactuied m France by M. M ON VAULT, fro m 
tjic moss Jlypmtrn vulgaris. 

* 

* « 

I HERE will be an International l^xhibition of Iiuliistry, .Science and 
Art, during the summer of 1 8S8, in C«lasgow, the Commercial Capital 
of Scotland. The Guarantee Fund amoimts to £227,000. 


In his recent short season of four weeks, Mi. 
pocketed at » San Francisco, 68,302 dollars, 
ten times. 


Booth, the tragedian, 
He played “ Hamlet ’• 


There is an Association for Preventing the Adulteration of Butter in 
Amsterdam. It has offered a prize of i.ooo florins for the best means 
of detecting !i\iy foreign elements in natiiral bullci. 

]\tE.sSRs. Y. Lubimofk & Co. own the largest soda works in Russia, — 
in the Ural di^tnet, near Salikanisk. Hitherto they protfuced annually 
11,300 tons caustic soda, but being recently enlarged, the outturn i» 
expected to be 24,200 tons. 

* I 

The owner and manufacturer of “Burnett’s Universal Bitteis” was 
lately found dead in his house, surrounded by filth and squalor. ' A 
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search in the nooks and corners disclosed 3,000 dollars in gold, silver 
and greenbacks. The sleeping room of the miser is expected to yield 
much more. • 


They seem to have succ^ieded in producing in .South America cinamon 
bark equal in aroma and §\ve^t taste to the Ceylon production. Pieces 
about 2 inccs broad and K inch thick were exhibited at the South 
American l*roducls Exhibition held ^t lierlin last year. Professor 
T.scHlRCH extracted essential oil from it which could not be distin* 
guished from the other bark oil, though the yield was inferior. 

Dr. Komscher oi Vienna has found phosphate of lime efficacious in 
tuberculous diseases of the bones and tuberculous granulations in 
general. He recently produced before the Society of Physicians 
patient.s whom he had, treated, in a few weeks, successfully of white 
swellings in the joints, who completely regained the use of their limbs. 


This jjrepaiation of lime was hitherto prescribed only internally. It 
is also proposed to inject it in desperate tuberculosis of the lungs. 

We arc able to add our testimony to the virtues of lime. The 
value of quicklime water as a domestic medicine is largely appreciate^ 
in J5engal. Throughout the ICast, quicklime is consumed in large quanti- 
ties in conjunction with the betel leaf, for. the purpose of correcting 
acidity. It serves its purpose famously, but we overdo the habit and 
thus entail on us evil consequences. The mosj curious proof, however, 
of its worth is the fact, littlc^kn^o, that the laboureis in lime stores 
are singularly free fionHM||||p other diseases to which our people 
arc subject. ^ " 


• « 

A RKCF.NT ukase of the Czar prohibits foreigners from inheriting, 
acquiring, or in any way possessing real property in Russian Poland 
and in several ofher provinces of Russia. The Berlin Correspondent 
of the Statuiard writes : — 


“The ukase has produced still greater irritation throughout Germany 
than the recent increase of iron duties, and the Berlin press has been 
declaiming bitterly against the measure. Of the language used I shall 
ciuotc just a single specimen ‘ It is easy to see that the Czar intends 
hrst to make a clean sweep of the country districts. As soon as the 
foreigners there are dispossessed, the turn of those who have property 
in tqwns will come, while Russia will soon get rid of the proletariat 
who have no property at all. The heirs of those now living are gra- 
ciously [Permitted to mheiit real pioperty, but they will soon be Rus- 
sified so that Czardom has no longer to fear their intelligence. The 
offspring of a foieign proprietor, born after May 25, 1887, must, volun- 
tarily or compulsorily, sell his possessions to Russians and then clear 
out of Holy Russia. Russia, by her action, is radically clearing her 
holy soil of ||oliiical aneV religious rebels so far as they are foreigners. 
This small consolation, however, reunairis : even as, according to the 
word of a well-known diplomatist, Russia is ruled by absolutism 
tempered by ass^issination, so the brutal laws ruling Russia aie 
tempeied by bribery.’” 

Liebig’s '^L\lract of Meat Company’s profits for the past financial 
year are given at ;^94,7qo. The dividends paid and announced come 
up to I2j'i per cent. 'I’hese figures stagger us. Erom them the capital 
of the business would be only a (juartcr less than a million sterling. 


HrriiERTO the circulation of the Times was 45,(xx) a day. It now 


^handed him Alamaba shares of the estimated value of about 10,900.” 
Money presents were also made to Mr. Driver and on one occasion 
he got Alabama shares between ;£io,ooo and 15,000. Both of them 
since the testator’s deatli have assumed the name of Holloway in 
which name the business is still carried on. 

Mrs. Caroline Young, aged 78 years, opposed the probate as sister 
and next-of-kin on the grounds, that the will was not duly executed, 
that undue influence was used by Miss Driver and the two executors, 
and that the testator was not of sound mind. The sis|er’s counsel 
contended that “ it was, to say the least, extraordinary that George 
Martin and Henry Driver should be named escecutors in a will 
under which they were to take nothing, that within a month after 
Mr. Holloway’s death a business wefrth 15,000 or 16, 000 a year, 
and a sum of ^20,000 should be transferred to them, and that ;£50,ooo 
was handed to George Martin’s daughter by Miss Driver. He 
thought it impossible for Mrs. Young or any body else not to have 
regarded those circumstances as very suspicions, especially as the only 
persons present when the will was executed were Mr. George Martin 
and members of the Driver family.” But the Jury found for the 
defendants on all the issues. 

« % 

The Home remittances from ist April to 25th June 1887, amounted to 
/4,445,5o5. 

« • 

The Indian Explosives Act, 1884” came into operation from the 
first day of July 1887. The rules framed under .Sec. 5, are published 
in the Gazette of India of the 25lh June 1887. 

%■ 

r # ♦ 

The Chief of Mudhol in the Southern Mahratta Country has aboliched 
imposts upon trade in his territory. • 

« % 

Vakhat .Singji, the Thakur.of Sayla in Kathiawar, has been made 
‘ Thakur Sahib ’ and Subadar-Major Chattar Singh, 2nd-in*Com - 
mand of the Mogaung and Bhamo Military Police Battalion in Upper 
Burma, ‘Rai Bahadur,’ for their respective lives. 

I 

« « 

It is telegraphed from Simla that Bo Chin, the so-called Burmese 
d.icoit, who caused no small trouble in Mandalay and in the Kyasuke 
districts, has fallen by the hands of villagers who fell upon him and 

dispersed his band. The Kyauske district is, of course, now quiet. 

# 

# * 

By a Notification ( Public), Home Department, dated Simla, the 23rd 
June 1887, No. 1377, the Foreign Department Notification No. 1368P., 
dated the 53rd June, 1873, is modified and it is now ruled that “all 
letters or communications addressed to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Empress of India, or to members of the Royal Family, or to high 
oflicials of Her Majesty’s Government in England by public bodies or 
associations in British India, or by individuals resident in British 
India, shall in future be sent, through the Local Governments and 
Administrations, to the Home Department for transmission to their 
destination. The receipt of letters otherwise transmitted will not be 
acknowledged.” 


prints 60,000. The rise is not confined to the Thunderer, but is i 
general. For the past two years, all London newspaper property ha§ 
been improving. 

* * 

The objection of Mrs. Caroi iNE Young to the last will of Thomas 
Ho 1,1 OWAY has been disallowed and piobate directed to be delivered 
out of the Rcgistiy. The late well-known vendor of Pills and Oint- 
ment was born in 1800 and died in December 18S3, leaving a fortune 
.valued at fiom /2.000, 000 k) /!3, 000, 000. He made his« first will in 
1864 when his wife was liviugt but she dying in 1875, he exeented a fresh 
one in 1876, leaving his propel ly to his sister-in-law Miss DRIVER, who 
took up her residence in his house after her sister’s death. The last 
will was made on October 1 1, 1883. It was a reproduction of the docu- 
ment of 1876 with only the addition of the names of George Martin 
(Mrs. Mawin being a sister of Mfs. Hot loway,) and Henry Driver 
(biother of Mr|. IIolloway) as executors. Mr. Martin in 1868 g<^ve 
up a partnership business to assist Mr. HOLI.OWAY, in hope of pro- 
fitting by this conncciion, and wrote his letters at Tittenhurst. The 
London business was managed by Mr. Henry Driver while Hol- 
loway lived at sSnningdale. Neither of the executors had any share 
in the business, but “ from time to time Mr. Holloway handed him 
(Martin) ;£5 o or ^100 for a holiday trip, and on one occasion be 


♦ 

% # 

For “ the great self-sacrifice displayad and the many great and dis- 
heartening cliffic\ilties successfully overcome under circumstances that 
have seldom had a parallel,” Brigadier-General J. BROWNE, C. B., 
C. S. L, R. E., late Enginec-in-Chitf Sind-?ishin State Railway, and 
those of the staff recommended will be allowed a bonus thus : — 

“ One month’s pay to officers, &c., who have served over six 
months and not more than eighteen months. 

Two months’ pay to officers, &c., who have served from eighteen 
months to thirty months. 

Three months’ pay to officers, &c., who have served over thirty 
months. * 

The bonus will be at Frontier rates of pay: or in lieu of the bonus 
special leave may be granted on the same scale as to periods, on full 
pay ; and in other respects on conditions identical with those granted 
in the case of the Bolan Railway. The leave must be taken within 
three months from date of this Order.” 

• • 

Equality before the law fs yet a novelty in Bombay 

“An old circular relating to the admission of low-caste persons to 
Courts of Justice is republished in the Bombay Gazette, *Thc Judges 
disapprove of the exclusion from the Court-room of those classes of 
the community who come under the denomination of- outcastes, and 
declare that the practice is at variance with every principle of justice, 
and in no way necessary to preserve the Brahmins and other high- 
caste men from defilement. But while giving low-castes opportunities 
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of access to the interior of the Courts, careful arrangements mu§t be 
made to avoid the possibility of their being brought into any sort of 
contact with the rest of the community.” • 

• 

* # 

Forty six thousand two hundred and sixty nine persons, namely, 
natives 33, 54 ^ males and 12,183 females and Europeans 438 males and 
100 female, visited the Indian Museum, last month, the daily average 
being 2,203 for the ar days available to the public. 

• llatfs. 

T he Imperial Institute goes on accumulating. It has just been 
enriched by ten thousand pounds sterling from the Austrian 
Financier, Baron Hirsch. 

Financiers are not wont to throw good money after unrcmuncrative 
speculative objects in foreign lands. Unless some mysterious talc 
hangs by this act of liberality, we accept it as a legitimate tribute to 
England for the facilities for banking and business in general enjoyed 
and the fortune amassed under them by Baron Hirsch. 

Where is the other Baron— of • Telegraphic fame? Is he so deeply 
coquetting with Russia and so desperately angling in Persian and other 
distant waters as not to remember his old obligations to Great Britain ? 

London GasctU of the 24th May 1887, announces the appoint- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, of Kuch Behar, and Maharaj Dhiraj Pertar Singh Baha- 
dur, K. C. S. I., of Jodhpur, ns Honorary Aids-de-Carnp to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. ^ • 

We wonder how the minister came to be dubbed with a higher indi- 
genous Indian title than the sovereign. Let the poor Rajput ruler at 
home beware of his kinsman turned iil London Maharaja Dhiraj 
of Jodhpur 1 Seriously, if the British do not understand Oriental 
distinctions, they should appoint a qualihed native to steer them clear 
of blunder and mischief. , 


The Judges of the Bombay High Court have pronounced on the Shoe 
Question. Revised rules with the sanction of the Governor have been 
issued to the effect that— All native gentlemen attending Courts of 
Justice are at liberty to conform at their option either to the native or 
the European custom ; but if they prefer to follow the native custom 
and wear native shoes, they must leave their shoes before stepping on 
to the carpet or before being sworn. Parsis are always allowed to 
retain their shoes when they arc in the act of taking an oath. 

We wonder when our respected compatriot on the Madras High 
Court bench will take it into his head to order boots of European 
pattern ? Do his sons go unshod too 1 

In South Australia they now admit the propriety of feeing the 
members of the Legislative JVssemb^y. In this the South Austra- 
lians are at once Christian and wise— not only in their own generation 
in the Southern hemisphere, but wiser and more Christian than the old 
fogeys of the elder worlds. At any rate, the circumstances of a new 
country without many men of ample leisure in possession of the ac- 
cumulations of ages, have enabled them to see the trutfi of the matter. 
They have adopted the only fair and natural course. In other 
parts of the globe, the^ readiness of men to act as honorary 
deputies obscures the truth, as in India at this moment the question 
of the public service is prejudiced by large numbers competing to 
reduce the pay. 


They are trying to be respectable in British China. On the occasion 
on which the Opium Bill was read a third time and passed in the Hong- 
kong Legislative Council, on the 27th of May, His Excellency 
Major General CAMERON, the Acting Governor, congratulated his 
colleagues on the measure, characterising the Bill as one of the most 
honest ever passsd. The Act was to come into force on the ist of June. 

This Act is a pendant to the Cheefoo Convention— a measure of 
^eqessity towards the proper working of that compact. It will enable 
the Government of Pekin to check, if not wholly prevent the smuggling 
of opium which goes on. The illicit trade is obviously the result of 
the high British 'taxation on the drug. Yet, unless that smuggling is 
checked, the payment which the British have secured to the Chinese 
f'ovemment by the Convention will be so much or a good deal lost. 
Mrliere, then, is the honesty of the present legislation, on which Gov- 


ernor Cameron laid such stress ? He doubtless refers to the check 
that the Act is calculated* to impose , upon smuggling. Smuggling is 
branded as dishonest, but it is everywhere regarded as a venial lapse 
The ofifence of it is a creation of law rather than of morality. The 
Opinm Act would be more correctly described as a selfish measure. 

Yet it is something to have such an expression from the Governor of 
Hongkong. Honesty is a new note ii> that Colony. It is not twenty 
years we believe since that disagreeable but honest lawyer, the late 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey, denounced the whole Colony, from Governor 
and Chief Justice downwards, for participation in the gains of piracy 
by pioieclion of Chinese sea-robbers. He was recalled, of course, 
but he worried the life out of Lord PALMERSTON to grant an inde- 
pe*ndent Inquiry. This the ministry dared not order. Since then, an 
able and righteous Governor went there in the person of Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, who in the ordinary course of administration un- 
earthed all sorts of scandals. It was for this that Sir John io now 
suffering. Sir HERCULES K0BIN.SON had been bis predecessor In the 
Government of Honkong. When, therefore, of all officers of the 
crown, Sir llKRCUi.ES was sent to arbitrate, on the differences between 
the Governor and his mutinous colleagues in league with the colonists 
of Mauritius, Sir John’s fate* was sealed. The Irish Question is in the 
way of his obtaining justice at Home, too. » 


Wk lead in a China paper — 

“ The loss is reported of the M. M. Co.’s steamer Mensaleh on the 
2ist of May, while on her way to Yokohama. The accident occurred 
when about forty-five miles to the N. E. of the Saddles, and was caused 
by the propeller dropping off and the machinery giving way, a portion 
going clean through the bottom of the ship. It was supposed to be 
the result of the extra strain, caused by the towing of the Anadyr 
belonging to the same company, which vessels she picktid up disabled 
about fifty miles from Amoy and towed into Shanghai. The passen- 
gers and their baggage were rescued by the iUcnshicly which happened 
to be close at hand at the time. The Mensaieh remained above water 
for about a day and a half after the occurrence. She now lies in about 
fourteen fathoms of water. Whether it will be possible to raise her is 
doubtful, but a large portion of her cargo will probably be saved, as it 
consists of iron rails, which will not be much damaged by the water. 

It is reported that she had on board 3 ,cxk) bags of sugar, which will, 
of course, represent a dead loss.” • 

Not all dead, perhaps. In the geography of some of the oId»Rishis, 
the seas of milk and its various liquid preparations are placed in the 
East. If the Menzaleh has foundered in the sea of sour milk, the 
contents of the 3000 bags will serve to add another variety of sea to 
those already mentioned in the Purans and other treatises. K chini 
pdid dahi sagar is a discovery worth going to the ends of the earth to 
verify. Our Bengali readers will fully understand U|. We wonder if 
Lucullus strayed far cnoii;ih into the East to taste the dainty prepara- 
tions of milk, open, under God’s favour, to the “poor Indian.” J3rillat 
Savarin certainly was not privileged to enjoy the flavour of the 
divine Pahi — diviner for a sugar basis— and the ambrosial pdesh. The 
Europeans are never weary of boasting of their civilization. One thing 
is plain, however, Tliey have no idea of the richness, ilie endless poten 
tialilics of milk. The only general —almost the sole- use of it ampng 
them is fo flavour their tea with it. Not having learnt, during all 
these ages, to utilise to proper purpose the animal which gives the life- 
sustaining and delicious juice, they still follow their rude forefathers 
and destroy the source by eating up the cow bc)dily. Was ever Vandal- 
ism like to this ? The very Arabs of the desert arc more instructed. 
They boil down the milk of the camel into a hard and lasting but 
luscious precipitate. The Hindoos know best of all. No wonder that 
they worship the cow. 

On Monday l.'^st we received the following telegram from Cuttack : — • 

OnihciSth instant 'the Orissa People’s Association sent telegram 
to her Gracious Majesty the Empress praying to her to release merci- 
fully the Pooree Raja on the occasion of the Jubilee and to introduce 
the elective system into Indian Councils. It is a great pity that none 
of the Gurjat'and Kelajat chiefs were favoured with a title on the 
Jubilee. The Orissa public have been expecting punishmiint from 
Government to those who caused unnecessary heav^ loss in the 
Potffee Temple’ case and insulted the Raj fiirnily. A memorial is 
contemplated. 

On the evening of the day of Jubilee, the Government bf Bombay gave 
a state banquet at Ghmiesh Kund, Poona. Two tables were spread ; 
the first numbered 52 diners, including three natives, the second 14, 
all Europeans. Between host and hostess and members of their 
household and guests, 66 ladies and gentlemen sat at table. Only two 
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ladies, Lady Reay and Mrs. Lyttleto^’, were present- All ate, and 
the 64 gormandizers of the masculine {fender ‘were by the early retire- 
ment of the brace of fair ones, left free to drink to the depth and 
height of their overflowing loyalty. The native gentlemen were Mr. D. 
Padumji, Sir JAMSETJI Jeej£bhoy, and Kazi Shahabudim. 

In proposing the health of Her Majesty, Lord Reay made a truly 
admirable speech — one of the kest anywhere uttered in connection 
with the Jubilee— appropriate in thought and language and full of 
points. His Excellency had to contend against many difficulties. A 
spare person does jot in the popular imagination well fill the leading 
chair of a social banquet, any more than a confirmed political 
economist— master of the Dismal Science, as it has been called— is 
expected to shine in the flow of soul, whatever may be his preten- 
sions in respect of the feast of reason, pure and simple, on occasions 
of a dificicnt kind. His success has once more proved the falsity of 
popular impressions. He is clearly not one of the sophists, eco- 
nomises, and calculators whose advancing influence, at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, filled the imaginative soul of Edmund Burke 
with apprehensions for the.safety of institutions, and for the continuefi 
recognition of the emotional side of man. In fact, he is a type of 
the scientific sociologist and reverent observer which the wise and 
brilliant Irish parliamentarian « would have appreciated. He fully 
recognises the influence— even the paramdunt importance— of the 
historic clement in politics and sociology. A critic is nothing if not 
critical, and perhaps we ought to add that the only exception that 
may be taken to the speech is, not indeed the insistence of this 
clement, but the overdoing of it. The excess amounts almost to a 
mannerism. Certainly, the cMidlcss repetition of the word historian 
jars on the literary sense. In a carefully prepared document, as the 
address is, the slight verbal blemish ought lo have been avoided. 
Unlike the legal Avatar, Judge .Stephen, the Ciovernor of Bombay laid 
proper stress on the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. That was the 
noblest Indian measure during the last fifty years. It is enough obli- 
gation to Indian loyalty. 

• 

As a rule, we are not for severe sentences, even in the way of 
making examples. The Hon’ble Syed Ameek Hossein is very hr 
from Perfection on the bench. But, with all his deficiencies and 
faults, he has one amiable trait which appeals to nur sympathies. 
He is polite and pc'^ient, perhaps overmuch so ; above all, he is 
not harsh in his correctional capacity. No sanguinary orders ema- 
nate from his Court. He apparently lernpeis justice with mercy. 
But he wants dibA;rimination. There can be no hard and fast rule except 
the general one that punishment should be proportioned to the measure 
of wickcHness and with an eye to the prevention of recurrence of the 
offence. Now, this well-understood lule was distinctly violated by the 
Magistrate in dealing with Captain CeokueA. Wruhit, of the River 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Jkfigai, The Hon’ble Meer 
Saheb exhibited his inveterate weakness on the occasion. Almost any 
European 'Slipenc>l;fry Presidency Magistrate of any self-respect, 
however ill-disposed he might be towards natives, would have known 
how to chastise such a man. If a proud Briton, he would probably 
have by his just severity shown how little European society were dis- 
posed to own brotherhood with such roiiglis. 

Wright was charged by four firemen with running amok against them 
rather than committing on them assault and battery. Mr. Cranen- 
BURGH, leading Police Court pleader, opened the prosecution with this 
statement 

“ The firemen were under the orders of the Engineer, «”d if they 
committed any fault, it was the Chief Engineer (and not the Captain) 
who had a right to punish 'them, t^n the day in question, all the 
firemen, as usual, went in the evening to the after part of the vessel to 
offer their prayers and break their fast. Just as they had done with 
ihcir prayers and were about to break their fast, food being laid before 
them, the Captain came aft and, without any apparent^ cause, began 
indiscriminately assaulting the men and kicking and destroying the food 
which hud been laid out before them. The assault was of a most 
brutal affd Cl uel nature. The fust complainant was kicked and fisted 
a number oCiimes, and then violently struck with a cane, which ^^ft a 
number of Jislinci marks on diflerent parts of liis bod^ and there was 
one maik across the face. The other three men we^ served in the 
same way. In fact, the whole of the crew were assaulted and being ap- 
prehensive of fuither beating, they one and ail left the vessel. Not 
satistied with iLis, the Captain commenced kicking and .scattering 
about their focul, an act which seriously aggravated his olfence, in- 
asmuch as the men were engaged in a serious ordinance. Having 
•done this, an<l evidently feeling that he had not given the men a 
sufficient beatmg, he took a light and went round the vessel to see if he 
could not find some more of the men to assault them. In the present 


case,tthere were four complainants and, for convenience sake, the cases 
were, at the Magistrate’s request, entered in the book as one case. 

If this Court found that all the four complainants were assaulted, it 
would be the duty of the Court to inflict four different punishments.” 

The facts were not contradicted. Therein indeed the defendant seems 
to have had the best advice. He made the best of a bad case, but the 
best was not hopeful. At any rate, he did not know where to stop in 
his answer. He pleaded^/^f///. So far so good, bpt he went farther. 
The utmost he could have done under the circumstances disclosed was 
to make a generaf appeal for mercy upon a poor old European family 
man. (We do not know if he has a family. If he has, we pity them. 
He ought to be poor if he is not. He is decidsdiy an old sinner.) 
Instead, he pleaded provocation. And what docs the reader suppose, * 
was the nature of that provocation ? He was disturbed by the noise 
emanating from the lascars’ quarters at close of day when the poor 
men were at their prayers or preparing to break their whole day’s fast. 
Noise, indeed 1 Precious piece of a river tar this, to be provoked 
by a few lascars’ prayers and ante-dinner chat ! Why did not the 
man make a clean breast of it at once and confess that he was in 
liquor, instead of pretending that they were noisy t The man is a 
fool into the bargain, from his supplementary plea. Was it necessary 
to be down on the poor fellows like an infuriated Malay, in order to 
coerce them into silence ? Was it necessary to destroy the poor men’*, 
food, too? One would have thought the occasion was calculated to 
draw out the best feelings of the master of the vessel. But savages 
are savages, whatever the color of the cuticle. 

“The Magistrate remarked that that did not justify his behaving 
ifl the manner he did. Mr. Cranenburgh mentioned that the Captain 
had earned a noipriely for assaulting his men. This was not the^first 
time he was brought up [ the Capiaif here admitted having been fined 
once befoie. ] Mr. Cranenburgh added that it was only the other day, 
he was reprimanded by his owners for assaulting his crew, and he pro- 
mised not to do so again. His Worship, on the evidence before him, 
fined the accused Ks. 20.” 

What ! Twenty Rupees in all ! At the rate of Rs, 5 for every fire- 
man ! And is this the pried of oppression, and insult perpetrated on her 
Her Majesty’s lieges ? And fixed in the hour of Her .Majesty’s Jubilee ? 
It is a mockery of justice. A mockery to talk of a mere fine in the 
connection. A mulct of Rs. 5 for an outrage of that kind or Rs. 20 for 
the olTence against four subjcct.s of the crown, is no punishment at all 
for the commander of a steamer. Still less is it so for a notorious 
character who is continually being brought up for similar treatment 
of his men. 

The case incidentally reveals the treatment of the native crew and 
labourers, at the hands of some of their European superiors. And yet 
it is the same sort of Europeans we suppose who are the loudest to 
complain when the lascars and Khalasis are found, in moments of peril, 
wanting in the highest qualities of civilised seamanship. You treat 
your natives as worse than brutes, and storm if they do not prove 
themselves heroes. • 


A SCANDAL of litigation has just closed before another bench of the 
Calcutta Police Court. It is a story of persecution of honest enter- 
prise worth recording. 

For the better docking accommodation of the port, and encouraged to 
it by the princ\Dal mercantile houses in Calcutta, Messrs. Reid & Co. 
undertook in 1883 to extend their Hooghly Dock. In August of the same 
year they applied to the Howrah Municipality for sale to them of 350ft. 
of the Howrah Road. How theyMealt witfi it, is only known to the 
Commissioners, for they have not yet answered that application. 
They evidently did not relish the idea of the extension, which, beside^ 
adding dignity to the port and accommodating the largest steamer out 
here, and thus benefitting the mercantile community and the muniq^ 
pality itself, might legitimately, and financially reward the enter-i^ 
prise of the owners of the Hooghly Dock. Messrs. Reid & Co., how-^ 
ever, having adopted the idea, proceeded in February 1886 to carry out 
their plan on lesser scale within their own premises. The Municipality 
was duly apprised of this. The work proceeded from day to day and 
month to month, the municipal officers watching and looking on, till 
it was completed in July last. The Municipality being now without 
a head, in either sense, easily persuaded itself into a sense of 
wrong and proceeded against the Company criminally, the notice 
alleging that the crown Of the Dock had encroached on 4ft. jin. of the 
municipal land. Then commenced the complaint which has just 
been disposed o( by Mr.. REitY| who has" found against the 
municipality. The matter was referred to a Bench of Honorary 
"Magistrates, one^ Of whoih^ mooktoar and a municipal Cdni' 
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missioner into the bargain, had, doubtless with an eye to the main 
chance, voted for the very prosecution. Another active* Cem* 
missioner— active after his own interest— a pleader, was feiid to bring 
about a conviction. The Bench look unusual interest in the case, it sat 
morning, forenoon, noon and evening, on working days, Sundays and 
holidays, talked, inspected, admitted what was no evidence, and allowed 
papers to be ^ut in and taken out as the prosecuting pleader wished, 
in season and outjof season. At length the prosecution closed. So 
convinced, however, was the prosecuting Commissioner of holding 
the judgment in his pocket, iliat he concluded *without putting in 
the formal sanction of the Commissioners which Mr. Reily holds 
essential in all rnutilcipal prosecutions. It was not long before the de- 
• fendants realised the atmosphere of the Howrah Honorary Brnch 
Court. Messrs. Reid & Co., naturally anxious for the money 
sunk, and for their own honor above all, went to the expense of 
employing counsel after counsel to watch the proceedings and to 
defend themselves. When the case, such as it was, was closed, 
they, under advice, applied to the High Court for its transfer. 
It was granted. After repeated references, the case at last 
came before Mr. Reily our Chief Presidency Magistrate. He 
heard the case several days hnd has now found on the facts 
that there has been no encroachment. Both the Chief Justice and 
the Chief Magistrate were of opinion that the case ought not to 
have been allowed to spin itself out to its interininahle length. Actyig 
upon a hint thrown by Sir COMER Petheram, Mr. Reily expressed 
a hope that the parties would settle their small difference, and ordered 
an adjournment to facilitate their doing so. Messrs.REiD & Co. offijred 
the following*terms of compromise : — 

Municipality to acquire for yiemselve 82 feet 1 )y 8 feet of land on 
the West side of the road opposite to Reid & Co.^s dock and to receive 
for the expenses of such acquisition a sum not exceeding Rs. 1500 
from Messrs, Reid & Co., and in consideration of the amount paid to 
them by Reid & Co., towards such ac’quisition, the Municipality to 
make over to Messrs. Reid & Co., with the sanction of the Lieutenani- 
(Jovernor a strip of land measuring 82 feel by 8 feet from East to West, 
from Southern Gate pillar, and 8 feel flom East to West from the 
Western face of the Northern portion of the Western boundary wall 
now in existence in lieu of the portion of the land acquired on the 
West side of the road- with Messrs. Reid Sl Co.’s money. 

Messrs. Reid Co. to pay to the Municipality a sum of money not 
exceeding Rs. 1000 for and towards the out of the pocket cost of the 
litigation. The offer by Messrs. Reid & Co., made to the Municipality 
without prejudice to their right.” 

But the municipality now presided over by the well known Civil 
Surgeon of the District, relying on its powers and privileges, >vould 
have none of it. Here is the record of their proceeding : — 

“Read letter from Babu Nursing Dutt forwarding prnposal from 
Messrs. Reid Sc Co., to compromise the case against them. The 
President explained his action in the matter and gave the views of 
the Magistrate. The roads, lanes, &r., were under trust to the Muni- 
cipality aifd it was not in the power of the Commissioners to dispose 
of them. They were bound to maintain their rights.” 

Balm Shib Chundcr Bose said they could get the sanction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to efWct the change asked for by Reid & Co. 

The JJresidcnt thought the Commissioners would stultify themselves 
if they accepted the offer. • * 

Baboo Upender Chundcr Mitttcr was opposed to engaging costly 
, counsel when their own pleaders were competent to conduct the case. 

Proposed by the Vice-Chairman seconded by Dr, Burges.s, that the 
offer of Reid & Co. be not accepted. Carried. 

Now that the case has gone against the Howrah Corporation, whom 
shall we hang? Who is to pay the costs? which tfie Indian Daily 
gives at Rs. 6000 and Rs. 13,000. 

It is said both sides ar»f preparing for the Civil Courts. 

The case illustrates the prostitution of municipal prosecution, 
turning it into an engine of persecution. There is no better method | 
of bringing municipal government into discredit. 


The Englishman wrote c— 

“ The Reis and Rayyet Iws made an enterprizing effort not unworthy 
of a London journal, to trace the names and families of the persons 
who lost their lives in the steamer Sir John Lawrence. That paper 
is one of a type we could wish to see more represented in India. It 
obtains infurmatiun and expresses currents of opinion almost inacces- 
sible to papers conducted by F-uropeans, while it is free from the rabid 
and superficial style which either repels Europeans or at least dis- 
heartens them from looking for sense in the Native press. The 
• Reis and Rayyet has succeeded in obtaining information regarding 
some of the passengers who are certainly known to have sailed in the 
lost vessel, and its account of the grief of the bereaved relatives is 
most harrowing. But regarding the bulk of the passengers nothing 
whatever is known, as not even a list was made of those who took 
passages, and there seems to be no means of learning what was the 
number of those who were put off the steamer because the available 
space was all occupied. It seems to us that our contemporary’s re- 
commendation is a good one, that in future steamers ought not to be 


allowed to go to sea without a list of passengers, such as will suffice 
for their identification if thc^^ shall he missed. The Reis and Rayyet 
has received a report of four passtMigers ]>elonging to a village called 
jonai who were washed ashore alive. We wish this were true, but un- 
happily we can state on e.xcellent authority that no such good news is 
known at jonai. Onr contemporary st.atcs that a nephew of one of the 
lost passengers, who was employed in a* GiAcrnment office, has applied 
for Ins uncle’s place, but without success. We realize how hard the 
case may be, yet it is difficu 1^0 see how the precedent of such a mode 
of filling a vacancy could have beei> established. There yet remains 
one channel by which some meagre information of the missing pilgrims 
may be obtained. The Curlnv .and the Tyrone left this port about 
the same lime with the Sir John Lawrence., .and carried pilgrims for the 
shrine at Puri. These pilgrims would set out on their return home the 
day after the RatJu which was last Thursday. The walk to Chand- 
baili would occupy six days, and theie they would take steamer for 
Calcutta. So they may J^e looked for next Friday, when it is possible 
that some of them will be able to give tidings which will set at rest, if 
they do not relieve, the anxiety of sorrowing relatives, but which may 
not now be looked for from any other source.”— Tlie Englishman^ Tues- 
day June 28, 1887. 

So apathetic is Indian society as a rule, and the Press is but ‘an echo 
of society, that wc are truly glad to notice a notable exception in the 
Eni^lishman. It is an inestimable adv.antage to have, in the thankless 
pursuit of public good, the co-operation of a leading organ of European 
opinion. No matter that the Englishman concludes with contradict- 
ing a part of our statement of last week. It were worth invent- 
ing a tale for marine ears, if that* could draw out i*he Englishman 
or the Pioneer to take a fair share of interest in your subject. We were 
never foolish enough to boast of infallibility, and have now, at any 
rale, long since passed the self-sufficient period of verdant adole- 
scence so as to be able to receive correction in the proper spirit of 
human humbleness and manly candour. Indeed, the courtesy of the 
impeachment has spared our equanimity any trial. 

Our statement has been attacked in one part, <is we have said, 
and that the only vulnerable part. We were never disposed 
or prepared to defend the point. It was the only weak point 
in our last week’s article. The account of the miraculous escape 
of a few passengers washed off the upper-deck of the Sir John 
Lawrence was not received by us fioin any informant or cor- 
respondent nor was it obtained fioui any of those whom we cm 
ployed or who assisted us in g.ilheiing particulars respecting the 
disaster. We found it in a Bengali weekly, the Bharat Bt}shi. The 
account seemed improbable ; it was unlikely that a vessel should be 
grounded and then forced out and sent adiifl in the wide sea, but 
far from impossible. There were oilier difficulties in the story as 
given in Bengali, but we attributed them to Mic confusion of mind of 
the saved and the innpiiiude of the literary compiler. There was 
no reason to suspect the fulcs of the editor , or his informant. 
It was ditficuli indeed to believe that any body would seriously 
issue such a canard. , 

As the Bengali Press had been siiangely silent after the first ex 
pression of horror ami sotrow, and had coiiii ibiiled no informalioii 
about the passengers -no, not even speculation about their fate— wc 
determined to make the in.cst of this .account. We confess wc weic 
overjoyed at the idea of such a providential exsqiipe, and wc hoped 
that some others may have been as fortunate. Even now we 
cannot persuade ourselves that there is no truth in the story, though 
jthc number of the men and their native places may be difterent 
from those given. 

The Statesman of Tuesday reproduced the account from the Bharat 
Bashi direct, but the next moining it toiuradicled it on the authority 
of a messenger sent dovvn to Janai on purpose. We too have instituted 
inquiries in that quarter with the same result. 

We will now add further particulars about the ill-fated pilgrimage, 
beginning \iiih Janai. Of the 16 persons from tlitit rural townlei*, 
chiefly ladies of respectalile Biahman families, three, Joygopal Moo- 
kerjee’s wife and Doollub Mookerjee’s widowed sister and Bharat 
Panda ( Panda’s agent ) who embarked on the Sir John Lawrence^ 
are missingi Another informant adds four women of other castes, 
or a total of seven lost. The additions with respect to other places 
are as follows : — » ^ 

^Calcutta JCalakar Street— Koylasmonee Dassee afid her mother- 
in-law. ^ 

Molunga Lane.— Mohender Lai Dutt’s sister. 

Kalighat. — .Sukhada and Mukboda, two Brahman sisters and bread 
winners of the family by cooking. ^ 

Dina Bamui, Kadam, cook of Passupati Ganguli, Pleader. 

Gopal Sen’s mother and sister. 

Hira Mali and his wife (Bania). 

Narani’s mother, Batli’s mother and Khcry. 

Bhagabati, Kailasi, a maid servant of Jora Bari. 

Naraini, a woman of the temple. 
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__ 7 Y/JUL Y TRiSsf. 

THE COBDEN CLUB. 

• t 

T his is, among many things, the age of Clubs. The 
phrase is not very IiJ5;id tt) foreigners, perhaps. 
The word club is somewhat bewildering in its multi- 
tudinous acceptations. There is the club of support to 
the aged peripatetic as well as the club of offensive and 
defensive war, from the j^add of Hhima and Hercules 
down to the Idthi of the Indigo Planter and the Ze- 
mindar within living memory. It may be traced 
even beyond the heroic age of India and Greece — to 
the patriarchal. 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman 

and his revolver or his sword? Iron itself was un- 
known, and the poor 'scapegrace #of our first Father 
and Mother, without the choice of* so much as a bare 
bodkin, mu.'^t have had a^ somewhat ditficult task of 
it to give his envied brother his (juulus with a club 
in all probability. The club is still the most demo- 
cratic instrument — the unfailing weapon of Poverty. 
Dynamite, notwithstanding the credit to which it has 
attained, is but a plutocratic pretender. The club 
is withal a virtuous instrument. Acting with due 
deliberation, it exhibits prudence and moderation. 
It docs not fire up on the impulse of a moment. It 
is habitually not murderous. Only in (extreme cases 
or under grievous provocation, does it put forth its 
full power. Then we have the club of association for 
particular descriptions of men or for promiscuous 
men with particular objects. There are debating 
clubs of different pretensions and no pretensions, 
clubs jdvenilc and clubs adult, parliamentary clubs 
and puerile clubs. There are reading clubs and 
there are eating clubs — of the latter of which we 
have a humble repi;es(?ntative in the so-called mutton 
club of the*country station in India for killing and 
dividing a sheep between a few of the superior resi- 
dents. A notable variety is the Masonic club com- 
bining good cheer with charity under the name of 
“ Lodge.” The most important is the society club 
of modern life — the stronghold of old bachelors and 
married misanthropes, against the blandishments of 
female society. Not the least interesting are the 
memorial clubs, ^fter some great name, Shakespeare 
or Garrick, Sytfenham or Camden. Some of these 
arc indistinguishable from the social type, though 
confined to men of particular professions or procli-^ 
vities. Others are of a more businesslike character, 
with a stated purpose, the payment of subscription 
being the only bond of union between the members. 
A good proposition of these are mere publishing clubs, 
for the printing of the whole writings of a particular 
, author or any other works which booksellers are loath 
to undertake in consequence of the risk.s ^involved. 
The last not least of the varieties is the propagandist 
club devoted to the advancement of a particular doc- 
trine or policy. Such ani the temperance clubs. ! 
Such, we suppose, must be reckoned the Peace Society 
and thcilbiited Alliance, the Aborigines Protection 
Society ar^d the voluntary b'oreign Affairs Com- 
mittees. Such is the Cobden Club staffed by the 
disciples of the late Richaud Cohden for the clisse- 
mination of the principles of Free Trade. 

The Cobden Club pursues its object by means of the 
publication and circulation of free trade literature. Be- 
sides contributing its own intellectual share, it en- 
courages produetton and publication. It pays re- 


wards to deserving writers and offers premiums to 
draw* out good authprs. It sows booklets and pam- 
phlets and leaflets broadcast over the land. We 
ourself are indebted to its courtesy for about two 
dozen choice tracts, all able and well written, and 
most of them simple, brief and to the point, of which 
we see that thousands and tens of thousands have 
been i.ssued. The leaflets were distributed free by 
hundreds of tivousands. Whjit an activity does all 
this mean ! Money seems to be no consideration to 
these princely missionaries before the supreme object 
[ of converting the world to their economic and political 
creed. This is, in trenchant British vernacularism, 

“ go ” — “ go ” par excellence. Such perseverance and 
sacrifice could scarcely fail to coinmand success. 

There is yet another truly British way of forward- 
ing a cause — ‘We mean conversion of the spirit 
through the stomach — and the Club does not neglect 
*it. No bank directors’ meeting goes without a "sub- 
stantial course of eating and* drinking. Perhaps no 
true British auditors see the proper and peaceful 
bearings of accounts before they have an opportunity 
of* discussing a good free lunch. The influence of 
the hospitable board is admitted without reproach. 
Nothing so much contributes to mutual understanding 
as<i liberal dinner with choice solids and liquids. 
Accordingly, t^ie Cobden Club appeals to the country 
annually through a grand bunquet. This is the' re- 
cognised British bond of brotherhood. Thus in meat 
and wine is the tie periodically renewed between the 
advocates of Free Trade. 

By an accident, wc believe, there was no dinner last 
year, and this year’s feast too was in danger from 
another cause. The dinner usually takes place in 
June, but the dissolution of Parliament last year pre- 
vented the gathering. This year June was pre- 
engaged for the Jubilee. But it might have been 
hazardous to rob any body of British men, how- 
ever loyal to Queen or to principle, of two suc- 
cessive annual dinners, so the Council of the Club 
antedated this year’s banquet a month. It was wise. 
Without hoping to share their advantage, we could, 
from the depths of our Brahmanic consciousness, 
sympathise with the British Free Traders in their 
deprivation. We congratulate them on the recovery 
of the lost continuity of their mystic bond. They 
have got their dinner again and may well hope for 
the rcigular recurrence. 

The last dinner came oft on the 14th of last month, 
and has been specially reported at* length in the 
Rochdale Observer — the leading journal of John 
Bright’s native town, and which Richard Cobden 
repres(mted in Parliament for many years till his 
lamented death. It was ms gr 3 at a success, gas- 
tronomically and intellectually, as the postponed ap- 
petite as well as pent-up zeal and eloquence of two 
long years could make it. The master-diner was, 
appropriately enough, Mr. John Morley. Not even 
at the Cobden Club would -the biographer of Cobden 
have been called to this distinction had he been onl^ 
a great author. But Mr. Morlev has won 'celebrity 
as a great orator and parliamentarian. He is now a 
power,'and is dcistincd to be the responsible ruler of 
Fnglaiul. In honoring him, the Club aggrandised 
itself. Mr. Moklkv did not care to conceal the fact. ^ 
thereby perhaps in reality hurting the special cause 
of the Club to some extent. He spoke just as suited 
him b(‘st - -more with an eye to the parliamentary 
contest in which his party is now fiercely engaged 
than to the good of the Free Trade organization. 
There is little ground for surprise in all this, Mr. 
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MoRLEY being not famous for conciliation, and indeed 
sharing some of the impatience, not to say harshness, 
of his chief. It was hinted that he yv'ould abuse his 
position as chairman, and he himself noticed the re- 
mark. He commenced : — 

“Gentlemen, it is 21 years ago since the first of these dinners was 
held, and among those who were present then were the veteran chief 
of the old Liberal party. Lord Kiisscll— (applause)— the veteran chief 
who still survives ftim, Mr. Gladstone — (prolonged cheering) — and 
there was also present there a great teacher of my own, and, I suppose, 
of most of you, Mr. Mill. (Renewed cheering.) On that occasion 
Mr. Mill said : “ The cord which bipds us together is got a political 
confession of faith, b&t a common allegiance to the spirit of improve- 
ment, which is a greater thing than the particular opinions of any one 
person.” Some fear has* been expressed in a public print to-day — 
(daughter)— that I might abuse the honour which you have conferied 
upon me in putting me into the chair to-might by using it for a p^irty 
purpose of the hour. Ladies and gentlemen, that was never my intention, 
and it is not my intention now. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) It is said 
that Mr. Cobden, if he had lived, would have been against us on the Irish 
question. I do not believe there is any more idle pastime in this world 
than speculating as to what the opinions of those who have goncbefoie 
would have been upon the questions of the day. (Hear, hear.) I saw, 
indeed, that one speaker the other day— I know not whether to call 
him a seer or a prophet— said at Ayr that if Robert lliirns had been 
alive to-day he would have been a Dissentient Libeial. (Laughter.) 

I am not so bold ; 1 do not make ^0 free with the ghosts of the illus- 
trious dead. (Applause.) 1 shrink fiom finding polilic.d creeds for 
the shades of famous men. Each genet ation must find its own way 
through its own difficulties, and must foim its own view as to the right 
solution of its own problems. (Hear, heai.) We cannot be suie what 
Mr. Cobden’s opinion would have been, but what we can be sure of 
is that we may imitate liis political temper and his political methods.'* 
(Applause). Mr. Cobden was never fi ightencd— and I am s|)eaking in 
the presence, I am glad to think, of some of his own family (pro- 
longed cheering) — he was never frightened out of a political conviction 
by tlic fact that an accidental Farliameniary majority was against him*; 
and he never thought he must be wrong because a p;*rticular election 
bad gone the other way. (Applafise.) In our difficulties - which to- 
day, as politicians of all sentiments, of all school.s, must recognise, arc 
very great and veiy serious— (hear, hear) -in our diffinillies we ran 
take example from Mr. Cobden’s energy ipi exploring facts, his fiim- 
ness in bringing the facts to a head, Ins persevering .advocacy of what 
he believed to be a great and a patriotic cause, his union of vigour of 
purpose with model ation of temper, his perfect, absolute, and undeiiied 
freedom from all the paltry and disloiting elements of personality. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, above all wc can imitate Mr. Cohden’s 
courage.” 

But though he denied the not over soft impeach- 
ment, yet he managed to prove his accusers sub- 
stantially right. Indeed, in the above exordium, in 
the same breath he virtually sacrificed his promise. 
As he proceeded, he receded farther and farther from 
the proprieties of his position for the nonce as the 
mouthpiece of a movement independent of party-^as 
the organ of a scientific rather than political creed. 
Before he had resumed his seat, he had thoroughly 
outraged the tacit understanding of the occasion. 
The whole speech is an adroit plea for Gladstone 
and l^ARNELL and iTome Rule, on pretence of drawing 
the lessons of Cohd^jn’s career, in the gui.se of an 
earnest exhortation to the audience to follow the 
great example of Rr hard Couden. Mr. Mouli.v 
was not deterred by any delicacy ; he took full ad- 
vantage of his situation. Thus he was bent on 
taking revenge on the Times for seeking to explode, 
in the mbment of final triumph, his ally the Greater 
Irish Agitator ( O’Gonnell having been the Gre.ai.) 
He did not disdain to rake up the forgotten con- 
troversies of a quarter century back or more in 
order to discredit the leading journal and to 
divert public attention from the true i.ssue of 
the intercepted letters .published in the Times. 
Of course, he had not the fairness, to sp(!ak 
not of gratitude, to acknowledge the great services 

fiolloivays Ointment twd Pitts. — Old Wounds, and LTccts.- - 

Daily experience confirms the fact which has triuniplicd over opposition 
for more than forty years— viz., that no means are known ecjual to Hollo- 
way’s remedies, for curing bad legs, sores, wounds, ckseases of the skin, 
♦ erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, all cases wdicre the 

' skin IS broken. To cure these infirmities quickly is of primary im- 

^ portance, as the compulsory confinement indoors weakens the general 
health. The ready means of cure are found in Holloway’s Oinimeiil 
and Pills, which heal the sores and expel their cause. In the veiy 
' worst cases the Ointment has succeeded in eflTectmg a perfect cure, aficr 
, every other means has failed of giving any relief. Desperate cases best 
display its virtues. 


rendered by the Times to the Anti-Corn Law League 
ahd Mr. Copden. It is true the Times had not ori- 
ginally seen the evil of the Corn Laws. Had Sir 
Robert Peel seen it ?. Tile Times was like almost 
every politician of the day. * But it sooner than 
many realised the strength of the organization of the 
League and the effect of the unpapallcled agitation 
which Cobden and Bright and their lieutenants and 
agents and missionaries — one qf the most efficient of 
whom was our old friend the late George Thompson, 
afterwards M. P. for Tower Hamlets — had produced 
and matured throughout the land. It ^ave out its 
impression in a memorable article which nas been n^- 
called to this generation by the excellent popular life- 
let of Cobden from the pen of the Secretary to the 
Cobden Club.* That leader ” itself must have ad- 
vanced the cause of Free Trade by a great bound. 
But the Times followed it up. It was the remembrance 
of the services of the journal in all probability that 
leil Cobden once to declare in public, with almost 
brutal bluntness, that n single cojiy of the Times was 
worth more than all 'I'^hncydides. Latterly, however, 
Cobden forgot his obligations, and exerted all his 
great influence, in variety* of ways, to ’crush the 
Times, and he did injure it. What wonder that at 
the height of an angry political struggle, his biogra- 
pher, in the capacity of Chairman of the annual Cob- 
den dinner, should not remember. 

But we must hasten to close. As at the be.ginning, 
so to the last. Mr. Moklev concluded with defending 
the Gladstonitcs along with Cobden, against the 
charge of obliviousness to the honour and duties of 
empire : — 

“ (Gentlemen, it is often said that Cobden was weak, and that we, 
who revere his memory and respect his truths, arc weak, on the side 
of not tceling the dunes and calls of empire. 1 do not believe that 
that for a moment was a shortcoming of his. He had in his day to 
enfoice a particular set of truths of great value and immense moment 
at the time. I do not believe that if lie had lived now he would in the 
least degree have overlooked or disparaged tlie duties which tl'«i empiie 
has laid upon us. When they tax us with falling short of the force 
and the spirit by which great empires are maintained, they do us less 
than justice. \Ve believe as much as any men that no kingdom lan 
be kept up without force, vviihoul spirit, and without energy. (Ap- 
plause.) But along with force and spirit and* energy you must have 
also sobriety and judgment. (Loud applause.) And in regard to that, 
we m tliis club, and those who endeavour to press this policy, all we 
insist upon is that you shall not forget the conditions upon which yoiii 
empire rests, and that those conditions wdl not be carried out by 
artificial and by foiccd unions. (Applause.) 'riie solar system itself 
would go to wreck if the planets were kept in their orbits by bands of 
adamant instead of by the law of invisible attraction. (Applause.; 
Gentlemen, we of the Cobden Club aie cjuiie as proud of what English- 
men do in every quarUi of the globe as even the Brimrosc League 
(laughter and clicers) -and we cannot find ourselves at this great gate 
of the sea, without exulting that fiom this river there g») finlh great 
swai ms to carry foi til our free laws, our liberal ideas, and our imble 
literature over the length and breadlh of the gUHj#. We do not#foigtl 
it, and do not intend that the splendid piocossion should ever for a 
moment ce.isc.” 

In responding, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, M. F.,» 
made an excellent speech, in which he entered into 
the present position and prospects of Free Trade.. 
But we have space only for the graceful exordium : - 

“ We welcome him here alike with the pleasures of memory and 
with the pleasmca of hope. A veiy ilislingiiislied stalesm.in and a 
vei y di-lingui dird anilior said the oilier niglit at a non-poIitical 
g.itinTin;,^ jn f^ondon tliat men wlio achieved distinction in liler.ilme 
could .idiieve tlistiiulion anywlieie else provided they (luitted literal me 
Well ; It is a veiy bold pioreeding on my p irl to ciilicisc either fi<»m 
a literal y or fiom a political point of view Sir George Trevelyan, but 
when he gave the other day ilie illusltaiions of Burke and Canning • 
1 felt some consideiable amount of scepticism, especially when he 
added the name of our friend Mr. John Motley. 'I'he literary di->imc , 
tion of UtiikcaiKl of C. inning rests upon the leflccted glory of their 
politic al achievements. But I think our friend in the chair to-night 
has reflected the glory of his hterary caieci upon his political life. 

^ ('Clieeit,.; Although some people*say that liteiatiire has lost that which 
politics ha^e gained, I say that in this c.i-^e litciaturciliab lost nothing, 
and that pofilics have gamed everything." 

Out: of the most notable addresses was that of the 
Marfjuis of Rii'ON who insisted on self-government 

* The World's Workers. Richard Cobden. liy Richard Go wing. 
Cassell & Co., Limited, 188O. 
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even against free trade. We can imagine how well 
it was delivered, with what clearness, emphasis anfl 
genuine earnestness of conviction. His Lordship’s 
speech was however devoid of any Indian allusion. 

CxOVERNMENT BORROWING FROM 
NATIVE PRINCES. 

In the Pioneer of the i8th May, there is a very vio- 
lent and unfair diatribe; on fhe public character of Mr. 
Knight. The Allahabad journal stigmatizes as 
falsehoods some recent articles in the Statesman con- 
cerning the loan of the buried Gwalior treasure. I 
mean that part of them in which Mr. Knight asserts 
that these loans are anything but voluntary on the 
part of the Gwalior Durbar. I remember a good 
joke that occurred during the 2nd Burmese War. 
Some of the Regiments of our Native Infantry 
had objected to be sent on service across the seas 
to that country but were induced to volunteer.” 
Some 'one asked an objecting sepoy, “ Mugar 
toom balunteer ha?”.^ (But then you are a volun- 
teer ?) “ Han, Sahib,” was the reply, “ Balunteer 
hai, mugur razee nehjn,” (Yes, Sir, volunteer I 
am^ but not willing,) And this* state of affairs, I 
strongly suspect to be the case of the Prime 
Minister of Gwalior Gunput Rao, and the Gwalior 
Durbar. If the real truth was known, they would 
reply like the sepoy Balunteer hai, mugur razee 
nahin.” With regard to the advance of these 
crores of rupees to the Government of India as a 
loan, I would .seriously warn Gunput Rao and the 
members of the Gwalior Durbar against a repetition 
of such a gross act of folly, and to consider seriously 
over the fate of Oudh ; for there can be but little 
doubt in the minds of those who have closely read 
Indian history, that the Annexation was caused by the 
Indian Government borrowing from the rulers of 
Oudh tfums of money which they subsequently were 
not in a position to repay ; and for this reason they 
not only wiped out those debts by annexing them 
but likewise at the same time the whole kingdom of 
Oudh and* imprisoned the king as a State detenu 
at Garden Reach in Calcutta. A more infamous 
case could hardily be imagined, especially when we 
take into consideration the fact that the kings of 
Oudh had, from time immemorial, been the staunchest 
friends and allies of the British in India and had 
often helped them out of their financial hobbles, no- 
tably after the serious reverses and losses they sus- 
tained in the ist Afghan War. The fact I have here 
stateti no one caVdeny, and if they would wish to do 
so, before rushing into print, I would strongly urge on 
• them to carefully peruse a work that was published 
shortly after the annexation named “ Dacoitec in Ex- 
celsis.” It would do the Government of India and 
the Governments of our Independent Chieftains good 
if this work was reprinted in the daily and weekly 
issues of our Native Press. If the Indian Govern- 
ment were always a strictly honorable one and 
had a succession of public men of high principle 
in their Revenue Boards and Political Agencies 
then no one would care to utter a single word of 
objection to their raising as much monies as they 
possibly required from the Native Chieftams and 
Princes for the advancement and improvement 
of the country. But when we can quote numer-, 
ous and evcV repeated instances to the ^contrary 
— when we arc able to clearly demonstrate that 
the Government of India never keeps its most solemn 
treaties or its mAst bindig agreements with its Chiefs 
and people, its subjects and allies, I mean with 


regard to money matters, but acts in a miserably 
mean manner, we can only surmise that the 
orores of rupees extracted from the Gwalior treasure 
have been obtained, under some sort of pressure or 
another, from Gunput Rao and the Gwalior Durbar, 
the Maharaja being a Minor. 

In proof of this assertion, we will ask one pertinant 
question. How was it that, during^th’e lifetime of the 
late Maharaja, who was one of the most poworful and 
still one of |he most loyal fepdatories in India, one 
who aided us considerably in suppressing the MutU 
ny of 1857, and who for services* to the State was 
made a General of the British Army and a Grand 
Master of the Star of India, how was it, we again ask, 
that during his lifetime the Government of India 
never obtained one farthing from his buried hordes 
and that he never relaxed his purse strings when we 
gave back to him his heart’s desire — the Fortress of 
Gwalior ? 

We could point out dozens of cases of the mean- 
ness, to use no harsher language, of the Government 
of India. Amongst them are Maharaja Dhuleep 
Sing’s case (on which we will write at some further 
period). Begum Sumroo’s (Dyce Sombre) case. 
*Last not least is Joti Parshad the great Agra 
contractor’s case, the misappropriation of the trust 
iponey lodged by the Peshwa of Kirwee with the 
Government, of India for a charitable purp'ose, 
for the use (as directedj of certain Brahmans in 
Benares. Of this sum the Government have neither 
paid the principal nor interest during a period of 
over 32 years. 

The time is come when the Revenue Boards of the 
country, the chief cau*se of these and other appropria- 
tions, were wiped away, or at least so, modified that the 
public might have a right to every document, memo, 
or minute written by those who sit on these boards. 
If the records of these offices could only be laid bare 
to the inspection of the public, such a mass of mis- 
representation and oppressions, would be disclosed 
that they would be hardly exceeded by the records of 
the Star Chamber in its worst days. 

Let our Princes remember (the greater they are 
the more danger to them) that in lending money to 
the Indian Government, the first act of their own 
destruction has taken place. Knock off* the heads 
of the tallest flowers, dry up theit*roots and resources, 
and they must fail and, eventually come under an- 
nexation. So I say to Scindia and to all the others 
as I said at first. Beware ! 

The Pioneer, by the article I have quoted and 
others of a similar nature, would not only like to sup- 
press Mr. Knight and the Statesman, but every one 
else that in any way disagrees with the ideas, wishes 
and interests of its mainstay aftd supporter — the 
Covenanted Civil Service — and who has the courage 
to write and point out the fallacies and weaknesses 
of the powers that be. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


Our High Court circles are being exercised by a rumour touching the 
highest judicial office. It is said that the Chief Justice corvtemplates 
taking leave. Mr. Justice MiTTF.R’S leave expires on the 25th of this 
month, and as the Chief Justice takes leave on the 22nd. Mr. Prinsep, 
the Senior Judge, steps into the judicial throne. This has rather the 
look of an intrigue, (using the word in no very offensive sense,) to 
keep the Baboo out. The Chief will be perfectly within his ri^ht, 
though, and the case would scarcely form a proper grievance for agita- 
tion in the Press. 

It is satisfactory to know that just at this moment Mr. Justice 
PiGOT returns to strengthen the Bench. He join^ next week. 

It has just been wired from London that Mr. Gladstone will 
move for the rejection of the Crimes Bill on the third reading on 
Tuesday next. 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

GsrfBRAL.--The 17th May 1.887.— Mr. W. Maude, Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Barh, Patna, is transferred to Shahabad, 
and is posted temporarily to the Sudder station of that district. 

The i6th June i887-"~Baboo Kcdar Nath Mookerjee, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Bchar, Patna, is appointed to be a Special Deputy Col- 
lector for employment on re-valuation work under the “ Cess Act, 
1880,** in the district of Mozu8ferpore. 

The 20th June 1887 — Mr. H. Beveridge, Additional District and 
Sessions Judge, 24-Pergunnah8 and Hooghly, is allowed leave for 
three months, undy note to julc t, section 73 of tine Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the i8th proximo, or such subsequent date 
as he may be relic vcc^. 

• Mr. R. F. Rampini, Distric*' and Sessions Judge, Burdwan, is 
appointed to act as Additional District and Sessions Judge, 24-Pcr- * 
gunnahs and Hooghly, during the absence, on leave, of Mr, H. 
Beveridge, or until further orders. 

Baboo Hurri Mohan Sanyal, Sub-Deputy Collector, Doomka, 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, is allowed leave for one month, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which 
he may avail himself of it, 

Moulvie Zakir Hosscin, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Maldah, is allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect froi^ the date on which he may be 
relieved. 

Baboo Tarini Lai Chowdhry, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Chittagong, on leave, is posted to the Sudder station of 
the district of Maldah. 

The 24.th June 1887. — Baboo Nadia Chand Dutt is appointed 
temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the fourth grade, vue 
Baboo Ram Brahmo Chatterjee, retired. 

Baboo Nadia Chand Dutt is posted to Khoorda, in the district of 
Poorec. 

Mr. A. W. Cosscrat. Deputy M^g'stratc and Deputy Collector, 
Sungoo, Chittagong Hill 'Fracts, is transferred temporarily to the 
Sudder station of the Chittagong district. 

The 2 5rh June 1887. — Baboo Radhi(;a Lai Shomc, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Nattore, Rajshahye, is allowed leave for one month, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Sriram Moitra is appointed to. act as a Sub-Deputy Col- 
lector of the fourth grade, and is posted to Nattore, in Rajshahye, 
during the absence, dii leave, of Baboo Radhica Lai Shomc, or until 
further orders. 

Baboo Doorgadas Chowdry, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Nuddea, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the 
Chooadanga sub-division of that district, with effect from the date 
on which he joined his appointment. 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Gupta, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Noakholly, is appointed to be Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. 

Baboo Rajendro Nath Ghose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Rajshahye, on leave, is posted to the Sudder station of the | 
district eff Noakholly. 

The services of Mr. H. P. Peterson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Dacca, arc placed temporarily at the disposal 
of the Government of India, in the Home Department. 

Mrf T. L. L. Jenkins, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Dinagepore, on. leave, *is transferred to Dacca, and is 
posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

Mr. F. A. Slack is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joinx-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of the district of Lohardugga. Mr. Slack will, 
in addition to his duties as Joint-Magistrate, continue to be employed 
on special duty as Settlement Officer of Waftls* and Attached 
Estates in* Chota Nagporc and Superintendent of Survey, Manbhoom, 
Mr. D. Cameron, Officiating^ Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Sasscram, Shahabad, is appointed to act as District and 
Sessions Judge of Tipperah, during the absence, on furlough, of Mr. 
F. W. J, Rees, or until further orders. 

Mr. H. E. Ransom, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Bhubooah, 
Shahabad, is appointed to have charge of the Sasscram sub-division 
of that district. 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Mookerjee, Deputy Magistate and Deputy 
Collector, Manbhoom, is transferred to Shahabad, and is appointed 
to have ‘charge of the Bhubooah sub-division of that district. 

Baboo Mookund Deb Mukerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Aurangabad, Gya, is vested with the powers of a Collector 
under Act X of 1870 in that sub-divisiou. 

The 28th June 1887.— Baboo Gogan Chandra Das, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Poorcc, is allowed leave* 
for one month, under section 138-2 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

Judicial.— The 18th June 1887.— Baboo Moti Lai Sircar, Second 
Subordinate Judge of Dacca, on leave, is appointed temporarily to 
act as Judge of the Court of Small Causes at Dacca and Moonshcc- 
gunge, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Mohendro Nath 
Mitter, or until further orders. 


» Baboo Puma Chundcr Shomc, Munsif of Kaligunge, in Dacca, 
will continue to officiate as Subordinate Judge of Dacca during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Moti Lai Sircar, or until further 
orders. * 

Baboo Rakhal Chundcr Bose, Addifional Subordinate Judge of 
Gya, at present acting as Judge of the Court , of Small Causes at 
Dacca and Moonshcegunge, is appointed temporarily to be Addi- 
tional Subordinate Judge of Shahabad. * 

The 22nd June 1887. — Under the authority vested in him by the 
final clause of section 357 of the* Code of Criminal Procedure, Act 
X of 1882, the Lieutenant-Governor empowers Baboo Siva Prasanna 
Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Ramporc HUt, in the district of 
Beerbhoom, to take down evidence in criminal cases in the English 
language. 

The 24th June 1887. — Baboo 'Pej Chundcr l^ookcrjcc, Addi- 
tional Munsif of Buxar, in the district of Shahabad, U vested tem- 
porarily with the powers of* a Judge of a Court of Small Causes for 
the trial of suits cognizable by such a court up to the amount qf 
Rs. $0 within the local limits of the jurisdiction of the Buxar Mun- 
sifi, during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chundcr 
Bose as officiating Additional Subordinate Judge of Shahabad. , 

Baboo Nritya Gopal Sircar. Munsif of North Patiya, in the dis- 
trict of Chittagong, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court 
of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such a tourt up 
to the amount of Rs. 50 wjthin the local* limits of the jurisdiction 
of the Patiya Munsifi. ^ 

The 28th June 1887. — Boboo Baroda Prosonno Shomc, Officiating 
Subordinate Judge of Chittagong, on .leave, is appointed to act as 
Subordinate Judge of Manbhoom for three months. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

THK C.OVKKNMENT ON THE HOMBAY CAUSE CELEBRE. 

Sir, — 'Flic carpenter’s daughter, Rukhmabai is being made too 
much of. That her Anglo-Indian friends, the Malabaris and the 
Raos would make the most of her, was only natural. But it did 
not occur to us for a moment that our wise Government might 
also do the same. Thus 1 sec that a circular has been issued 
in which it is proposed to take legislative action with reference to 
the restitution of conjugal rights. It has convulsed the entire 
Hindoo community. Thc*y only hope that such a foolish and mis- 
chievous course will not be persevered in. There is no necessity 
whatever for legislation. The Hindoos do not want any such thing. 
'Fhcy know that their marriage system is as perfect as it could well 
be. Still, if there be anything wrong in it, they will themselves 
undo iL They do not, and God forbid that they should ever, need 
Government interference or aid. Rukhmabai’s case has nothing to do 
with them, their society, or their shastras. She is simply a carpen- 
ter’s daughter, and, as such, they have nothing to say to her. As 
a matter of course, she has not been able to gain the sympathy of 
any of them. What is there then for the .,C«overnmcnt to interfere 
in the matter f Those who have represented to it bn the subject, 
so far from being the representatives of our society, arc its real 
enemies. It is also to be seen that Rukhmabai’% case is altogether 
an isolated one, and that its facts arc far from being what they 
were represented to be. So if her case be made the occasion for 
legislation, it will be indeed a grievous wrong and insult* to us, Wc 
therefore most confidently hope that the Government will carefully 
sec, before it allows itself to be precipitated into any action. 

With respect to the amendments themselves, I am sure they will 
not bear the expected fruit at all. To cite an instance : — “A decree 
for the restitution of conjugal rights shall not be enforced 1)y pro- 
cess against the person.” But no one will* be foolish em’^igh to 
force his wife to come and live with him. He must know that a 
good and chaste wife is never unwilling to join her husband. What 
will he then do with such a wife ? and what is the use to sue for 
such a one I 

Again ; — “ It has been suggested that non-compliance with a 
decree should be made the ground for dissolving the ratrriage upon 
the application of cither party, provided (among other things) that 
compensation is given to the party divorced.” This is simply ludi- 
crous. The wife declines to go to her husband, and vet the hus- 
band ha^to pay her “compensation.” If that is the meaning, it is 
nice law, indeed ! , 

The only provision that is plausibly commendable at all, is the 
following : — “ If the husband has also been guilty of adultery, the 
wife may petition for a dissolution of marriage.” This is no doubt* 
regarded a very good threat, and one likely to check vice. But 1 am^ 
afraid'tWs is the last thing that Hindoo wives will do. Their heart 
is so tender, they are so loving and submissive, that they think 
it a sin to do anything calculated to disturb the cnyjymcnt (what- 
ever it may be) of their husbands. They will rather suffer them- 
selves thai^ trouble their lords. * 

Thus it will be seen that, inspitc of the modifications, things will 
remain much the same as before. It will be also seen that, instead 
of any good to it, our society will, on the contrary, be seriously 
injured. We trust therefore that our patcAial Government will 
not do us this wanton harm for nothing. 

Calcutta: i sc July, 1887. Kis'sory Natha Mitra. 
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THE SANTIPORE MUNICIPALITY. , 

The Ides of March have come and ^onc, but the redoubtable 
Vice-Chairman has not come to* grief. The special - meeting of 
the Commissioners convened on Mondaytlast, to impeach some of 
his proceedings has miserably' failed. The bolt that it was the requi- 
sitionists* intention toahurlon the devoted head ofBabu Sarat Chundra 
Roy, has after all proved to be a brutum fulmen. The requisitionists 
caught a veritable Tartar in that chip of the old block. They 
went for wool but came home shorn, nay, bespattered with mud. 
With one solitary exception, jhc Commissioners, and they mustered 
exceptionally on the occasion, one and all declared that they | 
reposed a large and unabated confidence in the V. C. It was upon 1 
the requisitionists that a vote of censure was passed, though not | 
in black and white, for their impudence in bringing false and mail- 
cious charges agamst him — charges that they had not the ghost of a 
chance of bringing home to the party concerned. They were in 
hopes that they would be able to bully nim into throwing up the 
appointment or at any rate to irritate him, but they were sorely i 
disappointed. The greatest sinner of them got his deserts. He j 
looked white beneath the flood of unanswerable arguments poured j 
forth by one of his terrible colleagues. The discussion of our civic 
fathers is never conducted by rosewater, but on the day in 
question additional amount of gall had to be put in requisi- 
tion. The deliberation was further enlivened by insinuations ami 
innuendoes. Naught was* extenuated, <>vcry thing was set down 
in malice. The dignified manner in and the consummate tact with, 
which the Vice-Chairman, the principal object of the attack, 
conducted hipisclf extorted adn^iration even from those between whom 
and the former there is not much love lost. The Irreconcilablcs 
knew that during the administration of Sarat Babu things arc no 
longer in sixes and sevens, that he is a miracle of activity, nay, a 
steam engine in Dhoti and that good Homer soniethimcs nods, | 
but they will none the less carp at his proceedings in season and 
out of season. Babu Roy is aware that his position is^ no bed of 
roses, but then he knows how to keep his happiness in his own hands 
without letting it depend on the good will and forbearance of 
others. Whcn*will our village corporators have sown their wild 
oats and will become steady? When will they forget petty 


jealousies, put their shoulders together and be resolved to make 
Local Self-Government a success ? But docs anybody think that 
these faction fights arc.waged on public issues ? Not a bit of it. 
The real objects in view are in too many cases those of private 
advantages or private vengeance. The reason why Local Self- 
Government has turned out to be all but failure, is not far to seek. 
It is, as observed by the sage of Reis c!f R^jyet “ the fact that our 
countrymen cannot bear to be ruled by one of themselves. Cen- 
turies of subjection to foreign domination havd broken the very 
backbone of individual and national self-rcspedt,” 

The Ratepayers* Association, which was ushered into existence 
with such a flourish of trumpet, with a view to pass a vote of 
censure on Babu Ram Churn Bose, our late chairman, whose 
memorial portrait adorns the Middle School * building, one of hjs 
monuments, and to oppose tooth and nail the scheme of the re- 
clamation of Churpukur Tank, that awful spring of woes un- 
numbered, which is now a fait accompli and which is now blessed by 
those who at one time cursed it, lately applied to the Commis- 
sioners for recognition by them. Fortunately, the Commissioners 
had their eyes open. They resolved that the Association should 
not be recognized, inasmuch as in the existing constitution, it 
represented the ratepayers no more than the three tailors of Tooley 
Street represented the people of England. They might have added 
that it was a*sclf-electcd mushroom Fuss-o-ciation consisting most- 
ly of the tagrag and bobtail. It rfiight be observed en passant that 
both the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the R. P. A. arc 
implicated in two of the most glaring cases of encroachment that 
have ever cropped up. This is how they will discharge their 
duties as trustees of the Rateprayers* properties. Some of the good 
members of the Association have already taken a leaf out of the 
book of their worthy President and Vice-President and have for- 
gotten the difference between meum et tuurn with respect to Municipal 
Is^id. Thanks to the lynx-eyed and ubiquitous Vice-Chairman, so 
many as a score, of cases of encroachment have been instituted 
against men some of whom arc rcg&rded as the cream of Society. 

One behind the Scene. 

Santipore, 20th June, i88y. 


NOTICE 

To Native Princes and Noblemen, Merchant- 
Princes, Planters and Zemindars, Retired or 
retirlfig Europeans, Missionary, philanthropic 
and othej; Societies, and speculators/ 

FOR SALE 

The rent-free magnificent house and property 
CLEVELAND CASTLE, 
Bty^GULPORE? Bkhar, 

With an area of about eighty beegahs of land, 
the garden abounding in all sorts of fruit trees, 
the mangoe being the finest at the station and 
.among the best in the country. Bounded on 
the North by the Ganges, on the West by the 
Garden of \<aniinonee Thakoor, on the East 
by open land adjoining to that of Mr. Grant, 
and on the South by the public Road before 
the public Gardens. 

Cleveland Castle was formerly the Political 
UesidMicy for this p.iit. It is situated on the 
crest (if a neat little hi^l* overlooking the great 
river and the surrounding country and com- 
manding the finest prospect. It was built before 
,1780 by the munificence and taste of the illus- 
irious Augustus Clcvi^land, the civiliser of the 
tribes of the Rajmehal Hills, whose monument 
at the expense of the East India Company with 
an inscripti®n on marble from the classic pen 
of Warren Tlastiiigs, First Governor-General, 
graces the grounds and is the (object of pilgrim 
veneration. 

This is a fine edifice, the most splendid, lofti- 
est and as well as most finely situated, in a 
sakibrious climate, in the whole country. It is 
extremely well-adapted for a mes's-housc, hotel, 
school, or family residence. There is no end 
of rooms in the great house, which is ap- 
proached by a grand flight of steps. The out- 
offices are conveniently detached, being at the 
foot of the hill. 

It is, of course, a place of great interest to 
intelligent tra^llers, including artists^ and has 
been noticed in a variety of books. 

The whole neigffbourhood is full of historic 
remains. 

Apply to 

Baboo MUTTY^LALL PRAMANIK, 
at Messrs. PEEL, JACOB & Co., 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 


NOTICE 

Is hereby given that, under Sections 66 and 
67 of Act IV (B. C.) of 1876 and Sections 4 
and 5 of Act I of 1882, Licenses for carriages, 
Horses, Ponies, or Mules kept within the town 
for the half year commencing from ist April 
18S7 and ending in September 1887 should be 
taken out without any further delay according 
to the Schedule given below. To avoid mis- 
takes, persons applying fur Licenses who do not 
keep their carriages or horses at tthe place 
where the application is written, are requested 
to note the place or places where they keep 
their conveyances and horses. Persons failing 
to take out Licenses will render themselves 
liable to the penalties of the law’. All appli- 
cations for Licenses should t.be accompanied 
with the amount payable and addressed to the 
undersigned. 

By Order, 

R. Chattkrjf.E, 

Lie erne Officer, 

« — , 

SCHEDULE. 

Per Halfvear. 

Rs. A. P. 

For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by two horses ... ...12 0 o 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds of the above rate ... S o o 

’ For every four-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse, or pony or mule, or a 
pair of ponies or mules under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ... 6 o 0 

If more than one such carriage, then 
for every such carriage after the first, 
two-thirds bf the above rate ...4 o o 

For every tw'o- wheeled carriage ... 6 o o 

For every horse {not a race horse) 
pony, or mule ... ...600 

For every face horse * ... ...12 o o 

For every ^jony or mule under thir- 
teen hands ... ... ••• 200 

Note.-— Animals under eleven hands in 
height and carriages, the wheels of which do 
not exceed twenty-four inches in diameter, are 
exempted. 

Signature and Residence. 


In the Press and about to be Published 

* A Small Volume of about 250 Pages, 

* Bound in Cloth gilt, 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperahy 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEB, 

Formerly Minuter to the late 
Nawau Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Bchar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

CALtUT.TA : 

RHIS &■ R.4 WET OFFICE. 

Price— 

Rs. A. 

Post free to subscribers prepiaying 3 o 

In paper cover 2 8 

To mere registering subset ibers... 3 8&Rs. 3 

Apply to Manager, REIS & RAYYET. 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

ORISSA COASTIN^^EmT" 
NAVIGATION Co. Ld., 

FOR HOLIDA Y EXCURSIONISTS 

T he above Company’s Steamer “Tyrone 
affords a pleasant and short Sea Trip to 
Chandbally and back, the journey occupying 
four days only. This Steamer has excellent 
accommodation and good Table. Leaves Cal- 
cutta every Wednesday and returns on 
Saturday. 

In conjunction with this Steamer the Com- 
pany’s Steam Launches and Barges ply between 
Chandbally and Cuttack, affording an oppor- 
tunity to passengers for the through trip to 
Cuttack and back. 

RAMKISSEN, 

23, Strand Road. Mamffng Agent. 


8 ANNAS pn COPV.l 
Ks. 12 per annutf^ J 


[ See Full Rates of Subscription 
AND Advertisement AT the knd 
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VIII. 


SOCIETY 

I No. 281 


Bv ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

I. 

Eight hundred years and twenty-one 
Have shone and sunken since the land 
Whose name is freedom bore such brand 
As marks a captive, and the sun 
Beheld her fettered hand. 

II. 

But ere dark time had shed as rain 
Or sown on sterile earth as seed 
That bears no fruit save taro and weed 
An age and half an age again, 

She rose on Runnymede. 

III. 


Hope, wide of eye and wild of wing, 

Rose with the sundawn of a reign 

Whose gracci should make the rough ways plain, 

And fill the worn old world with spring. 

And heal its heart of pain. 

IX. 

Beace was to be on earth ; men’s hope 
Was holier than their fathers had, 

Their wisdom not more wise than glad : 

They saw the gates of promise ope, 

And heard what love’s lips bade. 

X. 

Love armed with kpowledge, winged .ind wise, 
Should hush the wind of war, and see, 

They said, the sun of days to l)c 

Bring round beneath serener skic^ 

A stormless jubilee. 


Out of the shadow, starlike still, 

She rose up radiant in her right, 

And spake, and put to fear and flight 
The lawless rule of awlcss will 
That pleads no right save might. 

, { 

IV. 


XI. 

Time, in the daikness nnbcholden 
That hides him from the sight of fear 
And lets but dreaming hope draw near, 
Smiled and was sad to hear such golden 
Strains hail the all-golden year. 


Nor since hath England ever borne 
The burden laid on subject lands, 

The rule that curbs and binds all ham 
Save one, and nAirks for servile scorn 
The heads it bows and lyands. 

V. 

A commonweal arrayed and crowned 
With gold and purple, girt with steel 
At need, tt%t foes must fear or feel, 
We find iftr, as ^iir Others found, 

Earth’s lordliest commonweal. 

VI. 

And now that fifty years are flown 
Since in a maiden’s hand the sign 
Of empire that no seas confine 
First as a star to seaward shone, 

We see their record shine. 

VII. 

A troubled record, foul and fair, 

A simple record and serene, 

Inscribes lor praise a blameless queen, 
For praise and blame an age of care 
And change and ends unseen. . 


XI I. 

Strange clouds have risen between, and wild 
Red stars of storm that lit the abyss 
Wherein fierce fraud and violence kiss 
And mock such promise as beguiled 
The fiftieth year from this, 

XIII. 

War upon war, change after change, 

’^'Hath shaken thrones and towers to dust, 
And hopes austere and faiths august 
Have watched in patience .stern and strange 
Men’s works unjust and just. 


As from some Alpine watch-tower’s portal 
Night, living yet, looks forth for dawn, 

So from lime’s mistier mountain lawn 
The spirit of man. In trust immortal, 

Yearns toward a hope withdrawn. 

• 

. XV. 

The morning comes not, yet the night 
Wanes, and men’s eyes win strength to see 
Where twilight is, where light shall be* 
When conquered wrong and conquering right 
Acclaim a world set free. 


Suiscriitrs in the couniry ar* requested to remit by posted money orders, if possibU, as the safest and most (onvsnteH t 
particulM-ly as it ensures aeknowUdgmtnt through the Department. No other rttapt will bo 
gitm, aty other being unneeessary, and Uhely to cause confusion. 
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XVI. 

Calm as our mother-land, the mothef 
Of faith and freedom, pure and wise, 

Keeps watch beneath onchangeful*skics. 
When hath she^vatched the woes of other 
Strange lands with alien eyes ? 

XVII. . 

# 

C aim as she stands alone, what nation 
Hath lacked an alms from English hands ? 
What exiles from what stricken lands 
Have laclfed the shelter of the station 

W here higher than all she stands ? 

• 

XVIIJ. 

Though time discrown and change d ismantle 
The pride of thrones and towers that frown, 
How should they bring her glories down— 
The sea cast round her like a mantle, 

The sea-cloud li^e a crown ? 

f 

XIX. * 

The lea, divine as heavtin and deathless, 

Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the sea’s word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea. 

XX. 

Heard not of others, or misheard 
Of many a land for many a year, 

The watchword Freedom fails not here 
Of hearts that witness if the word 
Find faith in England’s car. 

XXI. 

I She, first to love the light, and daughter 
Incarnate of the northern dawn, 

She, round whose feet the wild waves fawn 
When all their wrath of warring water 
Spunds like babe’s breath drawn, 


. XXII. 

How should not she best know, love best, 

• And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scanned 

Far off, sought out in darkling quest 
By men at heart unmanned ? 

c • XXIII. 

They climb and fall, ensnared, enshrouded, 

By mists of words and toils they set 
To take themselves, till fierce regret 

Grows mad with shame, and ail their clouded 
Red skies hang sunless yet. 

XXIV. 

But us the sun, not wholly risen 
Nor equal now for all, illumes * 

With more of light than cloud that looms ; 

Uf light that leads forth souls from prison 
And breaks the seals of tombs. 

XXV. 

bid not her breasts whd reared us rear 

iflm who took heaven in hand, and weighed 
Bright world with world in balance laid ? * 

What Newton’s might could make not clear 
Hatl| Darwin’s might not made ? 

[To bo coHiinuod,] 


Mttk. 


Ml 


bR W. H. COAKER, R. E., has been appointed a Port Commis- 
sioner in the place ol Colonel C. H? LUARD, R. E. 


A Circular Order of the Boaid of Revenue enjoins Collectors to 
visit at least once in six months the warehouses for /^anfa and siddt\ 
and once a month the sudder distillery at the sudder stfation. 

« « 

In noticing the Bombay Shoe Circular, the NahabibhakarSadharani 
asks— Is the European hat of the same genus with ftie native shoes 
that both should be taken off when entering th? Court ? The mis- 
chievous wag I • 

Ten Alsatians are being tried at Leipsic for treason, in that they are 
members of the Patriotic League which aims at the restoration of 
Alsace to France. Constructive treason, we suppose ? There is hardly 
any express law against the action of the ten. 

♦ 

* * 

The Government have announced a four per cent, loan of two hundred 
lakhs of Rupees for the public servictf. The conditions of The Four 
Per Cent Loan of \%i m\\ Tenders will be received 

by the Comptroller-General up to noon of Tuesday, the second of 
August next, in sums of Rs. 500 or multiples thereof. 

• 

• • 

The provisions of the 23rd Vic., Cap. 3, Section i having been dc- 
clafed by the Secretary of State applicable, from ist March 1886, to 
Upper Burma, witlj the exception of the Shan States, the Governor- 
General in Council has approved of af Regulation, for the said territory 
which is published as Regulation No. V. of 1887 in the Gazette of India 
of the 2nd July, 1887. , 

Lawrence M. Donovan was brought up before the Bow-Street magis- 
trate on a charge of disorderly conduct on Westminstcr-bridge. On 
learning that he was the champion ariel jumper of the world” and that 
he had jumped from Brooklyn-bridge and the Niagara Falls Suspen- 
sion bridge and recently from London-bridge, and that he agani 
wanted to show that he could jump from that bridge and swim ashore 
and that therefore a crowd had collected, the Magistrate let him ofi* 
with a warning. 

• • 

An English paper thill reports on the floods in Hungary : — 

** A thousand men are again busy fortifying the circular dyke around 
Make. The population is discouraged because news from the Upper 
Theiss is to the effect that the river around Tokay is steadily rising. The 
water has reached within fifteen hundred yards of Mako. If it com- 
mences to rain the town is lost. When the flood entered Lele yesterday 
(June 7) the entire population had to be rescued in boats, and is now 
camping in the open air round Mako. Fiv^ thousand florins were sent 
by the Government to provide for the sufferers and relieve their most 
urgent wants. , Funds are being ^ent to pay for the works which are 
carried on without a moment’s mterrupticAi. Mako is situated on very 
low ground, and is surrounded on three sides by the dykes. It is open 
on the side where a dyke is now being raised in all haste. If it be not 
finished by to-morrow or if the waters do not fall the town must be 
submerged. The openings in the dykes were made since 1880 with the 
full consent of the authorities, because of the complete conftdence 
which was placed in the river embankments. These openings were 
very necessary to enable carriages, carts and agricultural produce to 
enter the town. I hear that in fifteen minutes tht water' advanced a 
hundred yards. The latest telegrams say* that the floods have ap- 
proached Mako to a distance of only three hundred yards. Last night 
all the inhabitants took part in making the dyke by relays. The work 
is continued at night by torchlight. In Szegedin a subscription for the 
sufferers has been opened. Those who have fled from their flooded 
and ruined houses are enduring great hardships from hunger and cold.” 

« 

* * 

Here is an English dog case, worth notice for its moral : — 

William Cooke 26, a common-looking man, was indicted for stealing 
a dog, value 80/., the property of Mr. Edward M’Dougal Stopford 
Claremont. He was also charged with stealing a dog’s collar, value 
5/., the property of Mr. Claremont. He was further indicted for 
stealing a black poodle dog, the property of Mr. Edward Crump, Q.C., 
and in addition with having stolen its collar.— The prosecution was 
represented by Mr. Eardley Wilmot ; and the prisoner was represented 
by Mr. Thorne Cole.— In his opening statement to the jury, Mr. Wilmot - 
said he intt^nded to proceed with the first charge made against the 
accused, winch was only a misdemeanour. The prosecutor, who is the 
secretary of a public company, resides near Portman-square. On 
Tuesday afitjrnoon, the loth of May, the dog was let out for a run. 
The prosecutor did not see his dog again until the following Monday 
—in the meantime a reward had been offered for its recovery. It was 
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wearing at the time a silver collar worth 5/. with the full name and* 
address of its owner. Inquiries were made^ and the matter was placed 
in the hands of Detective-sergeant Waller and Police-constable 
Williamson, 142, of the J. division, who a few <lays afterwards went to 
the prisoner’s house in Hethnal-green, where in a back yard they found 
this dog and another chained up. When charged the prisoner, in 
reply, simply said ‘ All right,’ but when taken before the police magis- 
trate he said he gave 30J. for one and 4/. for the other. No money 
was found upon him, but a piece of ‘spiced liver’ and strap. Since 
this case has been^^nding Mr. Claremont’s dog has been twice stolen, 
it is presumed by soihe of the prisoner’s companions. — The jury found 
the prisoner ‘ Guilty.’— Warder Humphreys having proved a foimer 
conviction, the prisoner was then • tried for stealing 'the silver collar 
and found ‘ Guilty* Several other previous convictions were proved 
against him, including four or five terms of 18 months’ imprisonment 
and five years’ penal Servitude. — The Assistant-Judge sentenced him 
•to 18 calendar months for stealing the dog and five years’ penal servi- 
tude for stealing the collar. As these sentences run concurrently, it 
piactically amounts to a sentence of five years’ penal servitude.” 

What a glorious confusion is Law in England — with vengeance ! 
Eighteen months’ penal slavery for theft of a dog and five years for 
the theft of the same dog’s collar ! This is more than any fellah in 
the East, Egyptian, Indian, Chinese or Japanese, can understand ! 
The Western Sphinx — Britannia — must solve her own riddle. The 
puzzle becomes the more puzzling because even, according to that 
commercial criterion which the i^ritish honour above others, doggey 
was more valuable than his necklace. This particular dog is valued 
at over a thousand Rupees (/80). There are many of Her Majesty’s 
lieges of every color ready to sell themselves for less than eacl^ 

The Hindus worship the cow. Have we not here a clue to the 
British cult? Few Hindus, at any rate, are devout enough to be 
willing to pay Rs. 1,000 for his Bhagavali incarnate. Certainly, a d»g 
or fpr that matter, a dog’s inanimate belonging in England is more 
honored and better protected than-R man in India. 

* « 

A HEARTLESS villain ! -■ 

“ WilLiWi Gi'Oi\^c Thompson^ 29, described as a butler, was indicted 
for having obtained by false and fraudulent pretences ftom Anne 
Moden, a single woman, residing at ii, Sianley-ioad, Fulham, S.W, 
the sum of 30/. with intent to cheat and Uefiaud, -Mr. (koigc Paul 
Taylor prosecuted.— It afipeared fiom the.cviclence that the prosecutrix, 
who is a domestic servant, met the prisoner accidentally in August of 
last year, and struck up an acciuaintance which ripened into friendship, 
with the result that he promised to marry her. Soon after making this 
promise he told her he had taken a public house, btjt had not got ’quite 
enough money to purchase it, and persuaded her to lend him her 
savings (30/.). Soon after that he seduced her, and she is now very 
near her confinement. All his statements were proved to be nniiue, 
and he was shown to be a heaitless villain. — I’he juiy found the 
prisoner guilty. — Mr. (/. P. Taylor then infoniied the Couit that for a 
very long time past the prisoner had behaved in a piC( isely similar 
manner to other young women in fact he was a perfect scoundrel. 
There was one young woman who still believed that the prisdner would 
ultimately marry her, and from her he had succeeded in obtaining 
money after seduction, under his promise to marry her --Mr. Fletcher 
sentenced blic prisoner to five years’ penal servitude.— The gentlemen 
of the jury made a collection amongst themselves for the poor defraud- 
ed prosecutrix, which was added to by his lordship, Admiral Olliver 
(who was a witness in the (;.ise), Mi. Noble, one of the Justices of the 
Peace, and other persons present, who thus practically showed their 
.sympathy. The total amount collected was 9/ 13.^” 

• « 

• # 

A TERRIBLE but not uncommon landslip is reported from Switzerland. 
It did not occur at once, there were rather a series of falls, the first 
occLii ring at half-past three in the afternoon, between Burglen and 
Spiringen. It shook the houses in Altdorft 5 miles distant from Spirin- 
gen as if by qn earthquake, followed by an enormous cloud of dust. An 
hour after, an entire flank »f the range Spitzen -ihe highest peak of 
which is nearly 5,000ft. — toppled over the doomed hamlet of Hcll- 
prcechtig,, a mile distant from Altdorft. An eyewitness stales that it 
seemed as if the end of the world had come. The roar resembled 
several batteries of artillery. Professor Herim of Zurich measures the 
ddbris at nearly 400,000 cubic metres. At the Elm landslip a few years 
ago, the di5bris was calculated at *10 millions of cubic metres, and 
Goldan, early in the present century, was overwhelmed with a mass 
estimated at 15 millions. At the Diablerets slip, the cubic metres went 
up to 50 millions. ^ 

« • 

Maharaja Dhulip Singh’s son, Prince Albert Victor Dhulip 
^ Singh, who is a godson of Her Majesty, having been educated at 
Eton, is now passing through the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
preparatory to obtaining a Commission, while the father, with one 
Sikh attendant, SujaN Singh, is in Russia, paying court to the 
great semi-official publicist of Moscow, M. Katkoff, editor of 
the Moscow Ga»eiU>^ sort of Russian Piomer-An order to get an 
opportunity of wreaking his vengeance on the faint-hearted British, 


who, in taking away hislcingdoni, did not take his life nor even pick 
out his eyes, as his wiser fathtj would have done. 

* • *• 

On the 24th May at Her Majesty’s Birthday in this the Jubilee 
year, she received at Balmoral an unusually large number of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation from al! parts of the Empire. 

At Lord Lyon’s annual dinner at the British Embassy in Paris * 
on the Queen’s Birthday, Maharaja JlOi.KAR was present, attended 
by Sir Lepel Griffin. 

On the same d.ay Cuch Behar and the Jodhpur Minister accoinp.anied 
the Prince of Wales to the ceremony of iroopiiyj the colors and 
guardmounting. 

The Rao of Cutch, arepmpanied by his brother Kumar SiiRi 
Kaluba, and Colonel (L (Joodfei.i.onv, Resident, p.ajd his first 
formal visit to the Secretary of Stale at the India Office on the 
2oih May. 

They were on a subsequent date received by the Prince of Wales 
at Marlborough House. So were the Nizam’s representative Nawab 
Amir-i-Kabii Asman Jab Bahadoor, attended by Col. CoCRUURN and 
taptain AiiDUi.Air Bf.c,. 

—I . .. . \ 

(Irtiitorial 

R ussia is indebted for her first lailways to British engineering as 
well as Biiiish capital. But though she may still borrow money of 
foreign Hanias, she no longer is dependent as before on the science and 
skill of Western Europe. The way in which she is peifectiiig her com- 
munications with the more distant provinces, is most creditable. She 
is pushing up the railway towards India with almost Yankee despatch. 
Under the direction of General AnnkUKOFF, full 418 miles qf the 
iron-road with telegraph has been laid, from Oujoun Ada, the Cis- 
Caspian terminus, to Chaharjui. Thence a branch is under rapid 
construction extending to Kliain-i-Ab, on the Afghan frontier, while 
by the end of the year, the extension from the Oxus to Samarcand is 
expected to be ready. 

. — . ^ 

Wic are truly glad to see the strenous efforts which our Majiomedan 
brethren are making to make up for their past indiffiercnce in modern 
education. Latteily, they are filling the schools and colleges in shoals. 
As they arc, most of them, eihnic.illy not dilTercnt from ilie Hindus, tliese 
young men arc making good piogicss. We dw not lay inuch stress on 
the fact of one hundred and fifty M.ihoineilans having passed the 
matriculation, including all who had been sent up from the Calcutta 
Medresse. Every body has passed in the Jubilee year. To us, the 
proof unmistakable of pi ogress and the fact for gratul.ition is the 
bupciioiiiy in cpjality exhibited by Mahomedans. Two ^/ahomedun 
youths, both clevcs of the Piesidency College, have specially distin- 
guished themselves .above most students of all creeds. One of them, 
Abdui. Mejid, in the last examination for the bachelor’s degree, has 
taken double honors, in Philosophy and English, standing 3rd and 4th 
lespeclively in order of merit. The other, AlJDlfR KaiikeM, in the 
M. A. Kx.imination, stood fiist in English, above the heads not only 
of Hindus, hut all, whether Americans, Parsees, Eurasians, and British. 
That is a proud result for their community. For ourself, having always 
regardeti the Mussnlm.ins as an integral part of the Indian nation, who 
must be enlightened and strong in knowledge and resources before 
theie could lie any genuine national progress, wc tan truly say that 
we rejoice l'> >ee the Mahomedans thus coining forward as the most 
hopeful fact for our people. 

• • 

We read : — 

“Circular Ordeis have been issued by the Bombay High Court re- 
garding the marks of courtesy which should be paid to native gentle- 
men of rank and position when giving evidence. Gentlemen ranking 
as first clas^Sirdais should be provided with a chair on the raised 
platform on which the presiding officer of the Court sits, and should 
be permitted to give their evidence standing. Sirdars of 4 he second 
or third class should be provided with chairs in .a convenient place in 
tile Court, below the raised platform on which the pressing officer of 
the Court sit-vand shopld give their evidence sitting. All Sird.ys or 
native gentlemen of similar rank, however, should stand while the 
affirmation or oath is being administered to them.” 

We confess we do not understand the rationale pf the new proce- 
dure. Perhaps some of our Western contemporaries will be able to 
explain why First Class Nobles should be subjected to the punishment 
of standii^g like bad boys while giving their deposition— an operation 
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that might take up hours— while Second Class men ( for nobles are 
men, after all, ) might go through their /lisagreeable obligation at their 
ease, sitting. It would be worth* while beirf^ Second Class on the 
Western side. The Gove/nment may make a good thing by granting 
patents for a consideration. We should not be surprised to hear our 
suggestion anticipated by the ruling Sawney of the Central Provinces. 


The Pioneer — or some brother officer through the Pioneer — envies 
General Norman, (formerly of the Supreme Council of India since 
of the Indian Council “at Home,” now Governor of Jamaica), and of 
course easily lapses Ih taste. Our contemporary is a very Prince of the 
Press— Princely not in fortune alone, but also in disposition. With 
princes more than any others, to be out of sight is out of mind. Even 
so with the Pioneer^ a subaltern in office in India is worth more than 
a General on the retired list in the mother country. The latter might 
still be,entitled to a measure of courtesy were he also a Jack in office 
at Home, in connection with India. Doubtless when in India, .Sir 
Henry NojtMAN received his due pooja with all the great gods of 
Olympus, from the organ of the .Services. But since then he has been* 
steadily going down, and now he is no bettet* than a colonial Governor 
and even that not “ of the 6 rst water, ” ak the Pioneer would say. 
It was b.ad cnoygh that a Governyr of Jamaica in these latter days 
should be advanced in the Jubilee Gasetie iQ Grand Cross of the 
Bath, in company with contemporaries like .Sir Charles Brown low 
and Sir Edwin Johnson, but three weeks before, it turns out, his 
name appeared with one or two others as appointed “to the First Class 
of Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George.” 'J’his is too much ! It is enough to make one lose 
one’s wits and ihe^ cunning of one’s hand. The Pioneer breaks out 
in angry reflections and awkward metaphors : — 

“What Sir Henry Norman has been doing lately to bring down an 
avalanche of distinctions is not very apparent.” 

As for his Governorship : — 

“The post in these times is scarcely one which affords opportunities 
of distinction sufficient for earning decorations of the first water at the 
rate of two a month.” 

Dc<^)ralions of the first order — or “ water” I One would suppose from 
the language that Sir Hknry had managed to get the Garter. 


If social reform is wanted a mong Hindus and Mahomedans in Asia, 
it is scarcely less needed for the Christian communities of the West. 
There may stfll be a difference but it is more of form than of sub- 
stance. Thus, if poligamy is institutional in the East, it is not un- 
known as a practice in the West, Perhaps the advantage lies with the 
former. As an institution it is subject to well-known limitations and 
checks ; an(i it is not so demoralising in its effects. As an illicit prac- 
tice, it may be carried to any lengths, and carried on in the most un- 
suspected cpiarters and in diverse ways. 

The evil of Kulinism in Bengal is one of the stock topics of the 
missionary and the philanthropist. The custom is very much on the 
wane-^indeed a good^lf al extinct. Would that the same could be said 
of the Kulinism on the sly of Europe and America ! We fear the 
progress of wealth and vanity, and the distaste for matrimony en- 
gendered by the cost of maintaining wives, the advance of freemason-* 
ry and the attractions of club life™both excluding women— the taste 
for travel or rather gadding about in the wide world, the passion for 
freedom and, in fine, the modern spirit of unrest, directly tend to the 
development of prostitution, open and secret. Nor are the well-to-do 
classes the only sinners, though they have the least excuse. The poor 
too lapse in their own way, but they lapse all the same. 

‘Talk of Hindoo poligamy ! There are Christian Kulins who, for 
matrimonial capacity, would beat hollow many Bengalis. Here is a poor 
German driver in a a small brewery who would receive the honor of 
the head of the largest fish served on table all to himself in Bikram- 
pore- the seat of Bullal .Sen who instituted the Bengali Peerage 

“ George Amberg has only been in this country a few years, and 
(luring that fime has married four diflerent women, one of whom lives 
in Boston, anodier in Brooklyn, a third in Jersey City, and one at 
No. 1243, Washington Avenue, New York, who was the* last victim, 
and who is now mourning the sudden departure of her* husband for 
some unknown place. The cause of this sudden flight w^s the ap- 
apeaiciice of a fifth wife with two children. The latter arrived from 
Germany a few dayj ago in search of her truant husband, to whom 
she was mairied SIX ycar.s ago in that country. She had not heard 
from him foi a long time and set out to look him up. She has friends 
in this city who aided her in her search, and in a few days Amberg 
was found to be at the brewery. The woman’s friends caljf^d there 


flie other evening, inquired for Amberg, and learned that he was 
married and living with his wife in Washington Avenue. Thither the 
inquirers went and found Mrs. Amberg taking care of an infant. 
Amberg learned of his German wife’s presence in this city when he 
came home after his last wife had been visited. On the following 
morning he obtained an advance of i5dols from his employers and 
left town. It was learned at the brewery, that out of his wages 
amounting to 18 dots, he had to pay 8 dols, of it to his Boston wife, 
and 7 dols to bis Brooklyn wife. It has also been an open secret that 
these five wives are not all that bear his name. TBere are children 
living by six of his wives.” — New York Tribune, ' 

Nor is this an exceptional case. Only last year a smooth-faced, 
mealy-mduthed American adventurer easily got hitiKelf married to a 
respectable lady in the north of England. After enjoying all the 
joys of a “domesticated son-in-law” for some months, he suddenly 
decamped. It afterwards transpired that he had his first wife and 
children by her in America, and it was suspected that he had other 
wives in Great Britain. Three or four years ago, a pluralist became 
known in the United Slates who was claimed by half a dozen ladies, 
every one of whom would be happy to live with him, notwithstand- 
ing his heartless crime. We have read of other such cases. 


The socalled Marquis Tseng (for hc^is no more a marquis than ma- 
h.araj.a) having seen the world has returned, and now he is astonishing 
the good people at home by a sight of the great change that has taken 
place in his ideas and manners by his long residence in the land of the 
bfue devils. His good lady, though an unlettered Mongol Peri who 
never strayed out of the Pekin district, like a prudent wife who knows 
the Celestial discipline for her sex, seconds him, nolens volens. Glad 
enough to have got back her lord, she not only readily falls in with his 
views, but makes Ifcroic efforts to second him in his assaults on Celestial 
Custom. They not only visit togethar at all the foreign legations like 
a European couple, but they also freely receive at their own house 
European visitors. 'I'heir coifduct has excited the surprise aqcl admira- 
tion of the local European society. One journal, the Chinese Times^ 
talks of my Lord and Lady Tseng’s “ challenging the very citadel of 
petrified conservatism.” For pur part, we refuse any longer to hear 
of the petrified conservatism of the Far East. These ultra-Oricntals 
are an enigma. How of a sudden in one day they changed the 
political constitution .and the whole social system in Japan I What 
Japan has done, China may do. Who knows that the Tskncs have 
not the secret countenance of the Court ? As one who had been long 
in Europe, the reformers at home may be using him as a convenient 
feeler. Even if the TsENGs are acting on their own hook, a great man 
may be singular without offence yet without influence. 

We arc not sure of the facts, after all. Does Lady Tseng visit, 
and receive the visits of, Chinese gentlemen ? That does not follow 
as a matter of course. We speak from our experience of Indian re- 
formers. Kkshub Chunder Sen guarded his wife as jealously as 
a Mussulman Nawab, though he preached female emancipation and 
the rest of the shibboleth. Others guard their ladies from the ob- 
servation of their native friends tinly, ^ 

One final question. Does Lady TSENG walk or limp? If she can 
walk upstairs without assistance, ’that is a good instalment 
of progress. 


The British are admittedly deficient in the faculty for pageants and 
commemorations r/ They have 4J0 delicacy of hand. .See 
how the Primrose League had almost been done for by the silliness of 
the rank and file of the “stupid party,” until Lord SALISBURY was 
compelled, in the interests of his parly, to identify himself with one of 
the distinctive ideas of his late Chief to whom he was never thorough- 
ly and heartily reconciled. The present Jubilee too has suffered from 
the same national failing. Everything is being done to discredit it, 
and from the highest quarters, there was, to begin with, no statement of 
objects put forward. A vague word has been passed to all the peoples 
to commemorate the occasion in a befitting manner, but there is neither 
definition nor test of commemoration to guide the subject popula- 
tion. So the Jubilee appears a monster of capacious stomach. It 
swallows every thing, bites at any thing that comes within reach. 
Its capacity and connections are endless. Every thing in this 
blessed year is of the Jubilee, not only jubilative but also com- 
memorative. Any thing may be jeckoned to belong to it. Nothing 
can be done or ccinceived that may not be turned to account of 
the Jubilee. Nothing escapes its greedy clutches. The Jubilee 
is the great Appropriation Clause. Frequently Us “annexations’* 
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are simply misappropirations. No gift of any kind is made by 
any one but it is a Jubilee gift. Does ^a man give a feast 16 his 
caste men? he gives it a Jubilee constrbction upon a customary 
act. Docs any body redeem an old promise to do a gracious act ? 
he is supposed to be moved to it by his sympathy for the Jubilee. 
If a man performs his father’s obsequial ceremony or raise a mau- 
solenm to an ancestor, he may, such is the prevailing looseness and 
insincerity on thb^ subject, he may preiiid and may be taken, to 
serve the cause of the Jubilee. 

Sir Ashley Eden, ex-Lieutenant-CjOvernor of Bengal and a member 
of the India Council, is, we arc sorry to learn, suffering from a 
* paralytic stroke. His condition is precarious. We hope the worst 
issue will be averted. 


Sir Comer Petheram has been granted 28 days* leave. He avails 
himself also of the two months’ Dussera Vacation, commencing on the 
22nd August, and goes home. Mr. Justice Mitter will act as Chief 
Justice during Sir Comer’s absence. 

This is as it should be, and we are truly glad to find that the Chief 
Justice has thus silenced the goslips of the Court who were so suie 
that either Mr. Justice Tottenham or Mr. Justice Prinsep would, by 
something like a sharp move, be allowed the opportunity of filling 
the acting place, over the head of the able and esteemed Bengali Judgf. 
The honour of the Judges should, if possible, be above suspicion 
of even a venial intrigue, and we rejoice to find Sir Comer 
jealous of his own. * 


The Grand Soiiranji have fixed upon Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha as king of Bulgaria — under sanction of the 
Powers, we believe. 


On Thursday night Mr. Glad.sT0NE moved the rejection of the Irish 
Crimes Bill— as unwarranted, creating new offences and placing per- 
petually the liberties of Irishmen at the 'mercy of Government. Mr. 
Balfour replied, justifying the proposed legislation as a necessary 
forerunner to remedial measures and a defence against the law of 
terrorism. The division was to have been taken last night. 

The helplessness of the Howrah Municipality is to be pitied. Scarce- 
ly has it recovered from the effects of its costly criminal prosecution 
of Messrs. Reid & Co., than it feels itself called upon to defend 
its properly against the encroachments of another Annoxaiuler in 
the firm of Ahmutty & Co. This time too it is some dock-improve- 
ment against which the Howrah Corporation is in arms. But this 
time the learned Doctor Pilcher has grown wiser, in liis own belief, 
and has decided to proceed against the offending mud dock-owners 
by injunctions and otherwisiJ through the Civil Couits. It need not be 
said that^Dr. Pilcher is no Doctor of Law— unless in the sense 
that chaffing schoolboys attach to the degree of L. L. D. 

REIS & RA WET. 

'S^Ti/RDAY, JULY 1887. 

THE LOSS' OF THE SIR JOHN 
LA WRENCE. ' 

We fear the public do not show anything like an 
adequate appreciation of the havoc from the late 
storm at the head of the Bay of Bengal. We all 
know that there has been a cyclone — a rather small 
one — resulting in the loss of two vessels, one a pas- 
senger steamer carrying pilgrims to Pooree to the 
number of some hundreds, who have all gone down 
with her. That is all. We all think the loss of lives 
heavy, out of all proportion to the occasion, and have 
.bewailed the fate of the unfortunate men and women 
on board the Sir John Lawrence, and commiserated 
the situation of their scarcely less unfortunate sur- 
viving relatives and friends at home. Against this, 
the European community have a set off in the 
pleasing reflections they have been able to draw. 


A European philosophic.al poet of antiquity h.ts ac- 
knowledged — ^ • 

SUi-iviy man majjno turbantibus acquora 

E terra maijnum alterius spectare laborem. 

The sternness of the Ron?an* character has no 
doubt been its reproach. But this man was of no* 
ordinary antique clay, 'He was at once a poet and a 
philosopher. Of course, he was no Christian. But 
it will not be difficult to match that passage in the 
more enlightened and humane literatgres of modern 
Europe. One of the most distinctly Christian poets, 
himself one of the gentlest spirits whose lot was cast 
in the harsh, hard, energetic, jabbering, warring 
European world, has borrowed from the Latin and 
improved upon the suggestion of Lucrftius. As the 
Pioneer has lately (|uoled the most hackneyed passage 
from the Task, a Hindu writer may venture on re- 
ferring to the wiill-drawii picture in Cowi’kk com- 
mencing with the line — 

’Tis pleasant through the loophole of retreat. 

Another writer of a more universal ’reputation, 
the European Ciianakva whose maxims constitutfi 
the true ethical guide of Europe, has made an- 
other and a more important confession. He is 
no man lor mincing matters, this moralist. The 
relentless penetration of Rociiffoucauld has prob- 
ed down the human heart to a recess which 
hides its satisfaction at the misfortunes of our •best 
friends. What wonder that the sympathy for sufferers 
of another colour and a different creed should be a thin 
stuff. However real and unconventional the pensive 
regard of our Anglo-Indian fellowsubjects on the 
present event, it is not all sad ! Their almost total 
I escape from the calamity can not fail to be a sofirce 
of lively satisfaction. J^'or, with the exceptiori* of the 
scarcely half-a-dozen Captains and officers — who, 
by the way, may be regarded as suicides — all the 
victims were natives. d'he Europeans may well 
congratulate themselves that they do nftt believe 
in Jagannalh. With the limitation imposed by the 
outspoken French sagt!, the good feeling of the 
European community is beyond question. It was 
shown in the messages of condolence sent'by both 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the Viceroy and 
his Private Secretary. Nor was it confined to words, 
d'he Sheriff of Calcutta, Sir Alexander Wilson, 
of the leading iinn of Messrs. Jaroine, Skinnp:r 
& Co., pnimptly opened a Relief Fund as soon a.s it 
was understood that the vessels had been lost. 

So f.ir so good, no doubt. But it is not enough. 
Wc see with regret a feeling of self-satisfaction that 
all that could be done has been or was being done. 
This feeling is not warranted. Yet it is not due to cal- 
lousness or absence of will to do duty, however un- 
pleasant. Rather does it [)rocced from want of 
siifficeiit “ detachment.” Somehow, neither our 
European* GovernmenL nor our European fellow-* 
subjects have dwelt upon the occurrence or pondered 
on the incidents. No wonder they have failed to grasp 
the depth and proportions of the calamity. Wanting 
the necessary knowledge of native life, they could not 
think out the problem to the full purpose, yet they 
might have exercised their Ifbads on the leading facts 
patent to aH. 

It is not*often that such an event takes place. 
Cyclones recur periodically, storms are common, and 
losses at sea are frequent. But the Creator is the 
Preserver. God Almighty himself is interested 
in the maintenance of his works. It is very rarely 
that Nalure perpetrates such a massacre en masse 
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at sea. On rivers we know that the crew are 
always safe whatever betide the boat. At sea 
also not only the crew • but the passengers and 
the records of the vessel arc usually saved in case of 
loss of the ship, the latter receiving precedence. To 
our mind there is nothing more affecting than the 
accounts of this operation Nothing establishes the 
superiority of Western civilization and of the Western 
man than the heroic sacrifices made on such occasions 
and the calm sense of duty shown — the unflinching 
discipline exacted and the submission to command un- 
grudgingly paid to the bitter end. It is this high 
morale of the British that minimises the accident at 
sea and their results. The cases of ships perishing 
with all on board are rare indeed, and rarely are so 
many* on board any vessel as those who crowded the 
Sir John Lawrence, We have almost to go behind 
the current century for an accident at sea on the 
same scale. We are reminded of the sinking of the* 
Royal George man-of-war of 100 guns, Admiral Kem- 
penfklt’s flag-ship, with all on board, while at anchor 
off Spithead, in fair wc'ather, by. the rolling of the 
guns to one side from a sudden gust of wind, on the 
28th June 1782. The poetry of Cowper, who has 
sung it in some spirited stanzas, will always keep that 
incident alive in British memory. Joseph Hadyn 
gives the loss at a 1000 souls, but Cowper mourns 
the death of 800, and for once the poet is a better 
witness of actual truth than the matter-of-fact chrono- 
logist. The precise Wade says, “ Four hundred 
men, and as many women and children, perished ; 
admiral Kempenfelt among them” (p. 523.) The 
next disaster involving anything like a similar loss of 
life took place in 1800 in the burning of the Queen 
ChctrloUe man-of-war of 100 guns in Leghorn with 
nearly* 700 seamen out of a crew of 850. There 
have been within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
if we may trust our unaided memory, one or two co- 
lossal accidents of the kind, one being the foundering 
of a passenger steamer in one of the great American 
lakes, and the other the loss of a great emigrant ship 
in her passage to Australia. But as a matter of fact 
the loss of more than 500 men in one fell swoop at 
sea, independent of war, is, fortunately, most rare, 
occurring not oftener than once in a century or per- 
haps twice. Rarer still is the total loss of all souls, 
several hundred in number, from on board a single 
vessel. In the destruction of the Queen Charlotte 
war-vessel, 156* men escaped. In every case the 
ship’s records and a number of passengers, chiefly 
women and children and sickmen, are carefully sent 
out in boats. In nearly every, some men are pro- 
videntially saved to tell the tale. During all these 
. one hundred and five years, the long record of cala- 
mity to shipping does not contain a case of absolute 
unqualified destruction like what has befallen the 
Sir John Laiorence and her human contents. For the 
•present case is harder than that of the mucH-mourned 
Kempenfelt and his companions in death. Both dis- 
asters are equally tragic in the end of all on board 
either vessel. If the accident to the Royal George 
was more dramatic in its unexpectedness, that to the 
Sir John Lawrence is perhaps more romantic in the 
uncertainty of her fate. The Royal George was fish- 
ed up with* the dead bodies of those who* had gone 
down in her. The Sir John Laiurence went out to 
the wide sea and is probably now at the bottom of 
Old Ocean, Ixit no one knows where. In this the true 
analogue of her case is to be found in the fate of the 
Blenheim, commanded by Admiral Trowbridge, (one 
of Nelson s lieut^^nants) which was separated in the 


Indian Ocean from the vessels under her convoy and 
neveV heard of again^ notwithstanding every search 
made, among otherfe, by Sir Thomas Trowbridge’s 
own son, who went out on purpose. The Sir John 
Lawrence, though a British steamer, was on her last 
voyage a Hindu pilgrim Vessel, with more than a 
thousand poor natives of India on boards bound for 
the shrine of Jagannath, or an equally exhaustive 
search would have been mad^ for her. Had she dis- 
appeared with but a hundred Europearts, the great 
Himalayan chain would have shaken to its roots and 
the gods would scarcely have been suffered in peace • 
to pursue the pleasant game of lawn tennis with 
grass widows. Certainly all the vessels in the ports 
of Calcutta, Madras, Chittagong, Moulmein and 
Colombo, would have stirred up all the waters of the 
Bay in search earnest and persistent. 

The loss of the Blenheim is the subject of one of 
the best productions of iron-hearted Sheffield’s tender 
poet. The loss of the Siy' John Lawrence, which 
has desolated so many homes in Bengal, has been 
appropriately sung by a Bengali song-writer of 
repute. Baboo Ganoadiiuk Chatterjee. Beyond 
tnis, there is no other record — not even the names 
of the pilgrims of death are preserved. They were 
packed up like herrings and packed off to the sea, 
without the honour not denied to inanimate goods, 
which are rather carefully Rioted. Accordingly, the 
lines of Montgomery apply to them even better than 
to the party of the BUnheim, 

Throughout the living world 
This sole niemorial of their lot 
Remains, — they’ were and they are not. 

For the last three wbeks wc had been wondering 
on the silence of Government on the Sir John 
Lawrence disaster. Every Gazette we opened for 
some information on the subject, but were dis- 
appointed. It is satisfaction to know therefore that 
an enquiry has been ordered. We hope Government 
is now iri possession of facts to go upon. It would 
have been criminal to continue the silence longer. The 
apathy 6f our countrymen has saved Government 
much annoyance, but we are glad to see that the 
Government is not the less moved to arrive at the 
truth of the past and to provide against the future. 
The points for enquiry that suggest to us are : — 

1. The sea-worthiness of the vessel. 

2. The capacity of the vessel.^ 

3. The qualifications of the Master. ♦ 

4. His habits, temper and conduct in general and his state and be- 
haviour <in the evening the vessel left the port. 

5. The number of tickets sold for that voyage j\nd the rates charged. 

6. The number of tickets refunded. 

7. The passengers taken in and sent out at the port of embarkation 
and intermediattily. 

8. The treatment of passengers on arrival on board and during the 

passage from the boats to the vessel. * 

9. The manner of stocking the decks with the human freight. 

The enquiry had probably been deferred pending 
the return of the pilgrims from Pooree. But all the 
pilgrims have not yet come back and the inves- 
tigation which commences on Monday next should 
not be hurried through. ^ Facilities should be given 
to such native gentlemen as may be coming for- 
ward, and others who know be asked to give 
evidence. We understand one of the returned, 
who with his party were denied admittance to the 
vessel, is just now laid up. He should not be left out 
in the Enquiry though he was fortunate enough to be 
kept out of the steamer and receive back the passage' 
money. It would be well were some competent 
native gentlemen to form part of the Court of Enquiry. 

Except in one instance which we noticed, we are 
not aware how the Relief Committee are engaging 
' themselves and how and whom they have relieved or 
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propose doing. The subscriptions are published iit 
only the Calcutta English dailies, but the other labors 
of the Committee are yet a Hidden page. Their 
publication may help the Committee’s cause and 
the Enquiry. 


Vthe reign of LAW" 

AS ILLUSTRATED IN METROPOLITAN BENGAL. 

Mr. Tute is one, of the rising spirits of the Indian 'Covenanted Civil 
Service. He is just now engaged in the amiable work of storming the 
^ heart of the public by a philanthropic movement in the rear. At this 
moment when public attention has been drawn to the subject of pil- 
grimage to Poorce and public sympathy roused by the loss of a great 
pilgrim steamer, he is exerting himself properly and prudently in 
raising funds for a hospital for pilgrims to Pooree. Such exertions 
ought to be a set off against many minor transgressions. Philanthro- 
py is, however, a new rdle for Mr. Tute. His proclivity seems to 
be in the direction of the prestige of Hureancracy— towards inspiring 
awe rather than good will and respect. He has of late years been 
steadily carving out a place foiP himself among the Mosleys, and 
O’Doyleys and Newberrys. He is destined to live in the memory of 
the people, and in the criminal records of the High Court. He first 
disclosed the stuff whereof he is made in jessore, by interrupting the 
proceedings at the great Jhinkergaclia rayyets’ meeting. Before leavAg 
that District, he laid the foundations of a solid celebrity. 

Hullodhur Biswas, a poor blind man, of Purana Ku|ba, 
Je§sore, obtained ^permission from the Municipality to erect a 
thatched house and began ljuilding the same.' The site fronted 
the Magistrate’s house and of course the hut when it popped up 
its head was a dire impertinence. Accordingly, Mr. Tute pro- 
tested against the erection in a fetter to the Vice-Chairman 
on the ground that the place had hitherto been open and must 
remain so. He followed up the letter by a personal visit to the 
blind man. It was a visitation. The •ruler of the district taxed his 
blind subject for setting up a nuisance or at least an eyesore to the 
Magistrate, and when Hullodhur referred to the permission of the 
municipality, the Magistrate freely abused him for the audacity of 
reasoning with him. Before leaving, he threatened destruction of the 
house unless it was voluntarily taken down. We introduced 
Hullodhur as a poor blind man. The table is about to be 
turned, and we may as well begin to speak of the Magistrate as 
poor Mr. Tute. Blind, Biswas no doubt was and poor into the 
bargain— nay, doubly poor as bereft of sight and unblessed with 
scarcely more than a pauper’s portion ; but he was very far from poor^ 
in soul. * His spirit was a surprise to the Magistrate. Little did Mr. 
Tute suspect the might that slumbered in the peasant’s arm. This 
Biswas was more of a tyute inglorious Milton— as a sturdy citizen. 
Possibly there were Puritans and Republicans about who had been 
provoked against the local# Stuart Evidently, Hullodhur 

received assistance. Biswas heard the Magistrate in meek silence as 
befitted a blind man, and then later on answered him by a criminal 
prosecution for tre*spass and abusive and threatening language. 'I’he 
development of the scandal was, however, arrested by the Deputy 
Baboo Chundi Das Ghose, who impressed on tlie blind man the 
unwisdom' of the rash step against the Head of the District, 
and possibly the many complications in its train. Biswas withdrew 
the charge, but the Commissioners stuck to their Resolution granting 
permission for the hut, and Mr. Tute resolved to see the hut 
removed. He conceived himself, as Head of the District responsible 
for Its safety, competent under the municipal law itself to carry out his 
determination, and issued a prohibitory order to the Municipal Com- 
missioners, thus 

“ I hereby, under section 63, Act III of 1884, prohibit the execution 
of the resolution of the Commissioners of the jessore Municipality, 
permitting Hullodhur Biswas to erect a hut or huts in the site 
permitted by them as likely to cause serious injury and annoyance to 
the European community of Jessore.” 

This order j^the Chairman communicated to Hullodhur, at the,| 
same time directing him “ to act according to orders until orders 
regarding the injunction issued by Mr. Tute are received,” Biswas 
was advised that this was no order for pulling the house' down, and 
so he made no stir. Six months after, Mr. Tute informed Hullo- 
dhur direct that the Lieutenant-Governor had confirmed the in- 
junction issued by the Magistrate and further ordered him to 


“ remove the hut in question within one week of the receipt of this 
notice, on pain of prosecution pnder section 188 Indian Penal Code.” 
Hullodhur was again /idvis^d that the order was not legal and to 
pave its way to the High Court he suffered the District authorities to 
take their own course. Having gone up to die Lieutenant-Governor, 
and even secured His Honor — doubtless in the usual way, through 
the good offices of the Secretariat— Mr. Tute could scarcely in^ 
dignity or decency remain sHent. So a summons was served on 
IiULi.ODHUR to answer a charge under the] section of the Penal Code 
of which he was warned. The case came up before Mr. Tute’s 
Deputy Baboo Mohiny Mohun Chuckerbutty. The first day that 
it was heard the first thing that the Deputy diA was to call on the 
accusud to make his defence — to say what he had to say in answer to 
the charge of having disolJcycd the order of the Magistrate, and to 
produce witnesses. He so far identified himself with the prosecution as 
to relieve it of the necessity of making out xprtmci facie case. At the 
next hearing, the Deputy Baboo expressly informed the defence 
that the prosecution would not examine witnesses. On the same 
d.ay he examined two witnesses for the defence. On the third 
day, with examination of another witness for the defence, the case 
closed, at least for the defince. Another day w.as reserved for argu- 
ment. On that day, for tile first time, however, the Deputy Magisterial 
mind was apparently visited by a va^tic suspicion. He tried to allay it. 

He examined the District Superintendent of Police on behalf of the 
prosecution. This European officer, Mr. LiVESAY, probably under the 
influence of the Resolution on the Riingpore Deer Case with which at 
the close of his administration Sir Rivers Thompson astonished 
Bureaucracy and agreeably surprised the people, proved little better 
than a traitor. He actually deposed that lIULLODiiUR’s house was 
no inconvenience or annoyance to him or any one else that he knew 
of. The day being at his own instance thus consume'l, the Deputy kept 
to his former order and graciously allowed another day for the address 
of the defence. Two days after, as might be expected, this loyal De- 
puty convicted Hullodhur, and sentenced him to — four days’ imprison- 
ment and fine of Rs. 5 with the alternative of a week’s further jail. 

There was of course a rush to the Judge, but that functionary 
was not sympathetic enough. In fact, he failed in his duty in such 
an obvious case of Zooloom — rank oppression under colour of law — in 
not there and then granting the prisoner freedom on giving security for 
appearance when he was wanted. So the poor blind man — as valuable 
a citizen as any among the Queen’s loyal subjects, and, as the event 
proved, guiltless of any wrong — was dragged to jail. After he had 
passed in prison the term allotted him by a vindictive magistracy, 

His Honour proceeded with the farce of justice. While holding that 
the order for destruction of the hut was bad, he wa^ of opinion that the 
prohibitory order under the Municipal Act (which was not put in) 
ought to have been obeyed, and dismissed the appeal. At this stage, 
the case was taken up to the High Court. The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Chunder Madhub Chose have quashed the conviction 
and ordered refund of the fine. But who shall refund the jail part 
of the mulct ? Who shall recompense the poor blind man fqr the days 
passed, under an unrighteous compulsion, in pfiion ? • 

Speaking of the Magistrate’s order under the Municipal Act, Sir 
Comer P ether am remarks , 

“ Now that order professes to be made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 63, and the only question that is necessary for us to decide is • 
whether that is an order which the magistrate is justified in making 
under the provisions of section 63. Section 63 provides that ‘ the ma- 
gistrate of the district may by order in writing suspend within the 
limits of the district the execution of any resolution or order of the 
commissioners.’ So far as the section is concerned, the power given 
to the magistrate, with reference to the lesolutions of the commis- 
sioners, is a power to suspend these resolutions pending an applica- 
tion to the local Government. That is not what the magistrate lias / 
done in this case ; what he has done is absolutely to prohibit thy' 
building of the hut ; and on that wc think, that he has exceeded 1/ 
authority. He gives no special intimation to Holoclhiir Biswas,^ 
merely communicates the order to the commissioners. It thejiiom- 
ils way igto the hands of the chairman who,^ it appears, witljj^efore 
municating with the commissioners, who had <>niy two Holo- 
passed a resolution in direct contradiction to it, forward^ Holodhur 
dhur Biswas. ^ However that notice was communication the house ; 
Biswas, wljo as far as we can ascertain, was then after that 

but there i^no evidence before us that he contini^r that the house 
notice was communicated to him, and it swears that no- 

is not finished to this day. Holodhur I^'s^^^^nless this order of the 
thing was done to it afterwards. ifiswas that he should 

magistrate amounts to an order fr^ess there is any provision of 

destroy the house that he has such an order, Holodhur 

■la«, which woulO entitle the ® Klved any ordir of.a law-^ 

Itiswas could not be convicted having disobeyett any or 
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ful authority. Now, in the first place, it is not an order that he should 
pull down the house ; it is an order on the commissioners amounting 
to a direction to them not to give him [^rmission to build the hut. It 
is sent by the magistrate to the commissioneBS, it is not sent by him to 
Holodhur Biswas, but to the chairman of a municipality who commu- 
nicates it, as I have already said, to Holodhur without any reference to 
the commissioners, although it was expressly different from a resolution 
passed by the commissioners ^5efore. In addition to that it was not 
addressed to Holodhur Biswas at all. In my opinion therefore it is not 
‘ an order to this man directing him to down his house, And in that 
view of the case it is not nccessaiy to sec whether the magistrate had 
the power to pass such an order or not. • 1 • 

As far as we can see there is nothing to show, on the evidence in this 
case, that this man has disobeyed any order of the magistrate, whether 
lawful or otherwise.” 

Grateful for the justice of the order, and with all due deference to 
both the Honourable Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court, we feel 
almost disappointed. After so much ado, the law ought, if possible, 
to have been cleared up. The highest Court avoided the construction of 
the Section 63, which, intended to keep the Commissioners straight, 
may bo turned to such an engine of oppression. It is an importation 
from the N. W. P. and Oudh Municipal laws and worked by Mr. 
Tute in the spirit of the N. W. P. Civilians. It would have been well 
if Sir Comer Petheram gaye his opinion on that provision in our 
Mofussil Municipal law. \ 


. SIR ALFRED LYALL. 

Poci and Liter at eur , 

In his speech in the House of Lords on the Arni Gad case, Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrlcy remarked— “ Their Lordships would probably 
be told— and, if so, he should entirely concur with the statement— 
that Sir Alfred Lyall was a man of great ability, culture and energy, 
and an ornament pf the Indian Civil Service.” 

To ^lis part of Lord Stanley’s speech, especially the particular 
reference he made to Sir Alfred Lyall’s genius as a poet and writer 
(of other than scmi-sccrct, abusive, and defamatory official circulars) 
not Sir Alfred’s worst enemy, if he have such, will take exception— 
nor the Lieutenant-Governor’s most wronged victims, can with any 
candour object. Every one must acknowledge this much, and 
concede his or her meed of praise and admiration to the man oi 
letters, wfiatevcr may be thought of the administrator or the 
^jueen’s servant. India has produced few poets, especially in 
modern times, who for fire and truth of delineation of both native 
and other char^ters and boldness of description can vie with Alfred 
Lyall the poet. When at some future period his life shall be written 
and his pride and»hauglitincss rebuked and his official obstinacy 
laughed at and defied,— when the name and fame of this satrap 
of the North West, shall, for his action towards the poor, oppressed 
and weak, be humbled in the dust,— when the fact of how he 
attempted even criminal protection to an erring brother civi- 
lian, is with unfaltering justice commented on by historians,— 
then shall his talents as a writer and his genius as a poet 
stand him in good stcaS. Where Sir Alfred Lyall the Lieutenant* 

Governor of the North West Provinces shall rightly be condemned 
^ and despised, the fame of Alfred Lyall the poet shall never die so 
• long as there is a native of India who can read and thoroughly 
understand the English language. So the sooner Sir Alfred Lyall 
gives to the world his poems in a collected form so much the better 
for himself and posterity. For in equal proportion with his bad faith 
in endeavoring to screen and protect his brother civilians with 
\ the. icgis of his powerful position, — as a poet he Vvith his 

** \cn docs he visit their various faults and foibles. Perhaps in 
'o^hing that he has written is this so clear as in that masterly piece 
‘ 'he Old Pindarric.” For fire and truthfulness of description 
hand Alfred Lyall the poet’s name down to all -posterity 
* for him the highest place among the Anglo-Indian 

octs of various and varied descriptions of 

India, extant, ^ picture of Indian 

Civilian than we gcu^ ^ 

The big Sahib s tx. ^ beneath yon pepul tree 

With his crowd bf chu]j.^jg3 and greedy sons of the quill 
I paid them the bribe they 'w*r,tcd/^ 


^hen he goes on to shew how he loves and admires his Aryan 
Brotjicr of Bengal. 

“ Then be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo 
“ With a peon with a badge at his heel.” 

In the lines which follow this cut, he draws a picture of the 
Covenanted Civil Service and the feelings inspired in the people by 
the body so true to fact that no one acquainted wyh the manners 
and customs of most of the Burra Sahibs and Cliota Sahibs cannot 
fail to recognize its merit. 

“There goes my Lord the Ferringie who speaks so gfacious and bland 
But swears like a soul in Jehanum if 1 don’t quite^ understand. 

Ai first he calls me Sahib, then he calls me Gudda ka dada 1 

And sometimes he winds by calling me soor^ budmash^ harameadeh.^' 
Words never to be forgotten, either by him or by the Natives of 
India, as they have led to great things, having compelled both Burra 
Sahibs and Chota Sahibs to use parliamentary language, in their 
Kutclicrrys to all natives of India whether they appear before them 
as litigants or witnesses. 

For all his many faults and failings, Sir Alfred Lyall has feathered 
his nest and those of his own admirably. Such is luck — such the 
force of interest. He has probably succeeded by virtue of his de- 
fects and follies. He may yet be raised to the peerage for his 
urbanity and courtesy, for the distinguished manner in which he has 
ru^cd his province, for his bravery in attacking and maligning the 
Chief Justice of his High Court, and, lastly but not by least, for 
thoi public-spirited manner, in which, solely for the good of the 
country, he has given all the best-^aid appointments to members 
of his own Service, whether they were fitted for them or not. This 
last is his peculiarity that recommends him most to the ruling Bu- 
reaucracy and its patrons. If the Government of India had entrusted 
to him the selection of a bishop for the North-West Provinces, he 
would probably have recommended some Covenanted civilian, 
allied to himself either by Mood or marriage, for the appointment. 

Before closing this, we would strongly recommend Sir Alfred when 
I he has to choose his crest, shield and supporters for his title of Lord 
Galcc, to adopt for the crest a cock with beak open crowing, a head 
of garlick on either side of the shield as supporters, Cxsar’s Com- 
mentaries on the shield vvith the words Dc bello Gallico and the 
mottoc soor budmash haramzadeh ! 

We may as well mention in this connection what is gossiped about 
in Upper IiiAia just now, that Mr. justice Straight has gone home to 
try and make things easy for his friend Sir Alfred Lyall. One good 
turn deserves another. Sir Alfred Lyall did his best to get Mr. Justice 
Straight Chief Justiceship of the North-West when Sir Comer 
Petheram was transferred to Calcutta. 

PRIVY COUxNCIL—CRIMINAL APPEAL. 

Judgment • 

Of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on 
the appeal in re Abraham Malory Dillet from the Supreme Court 
of British Honduras, delivered 19th March, 1887. . 

Present.— Lord Watson, Lord Fitzgerald, Sir Barnes Peacock. 

This appeal is brought by Abraham Malory Dillet of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, against a verdict returned by a jury on 
the 6th September 1884, finding him guilty of the crime df perjury 
before William Anthony Musgrave^ Sheriff^ who was at that time 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of British Honduras; and also 
against a consequential order of the Chief Justice, dated the 27th 
March 1885, directing the appcallanc to be struck off the list of 
practitioners of that Court. Such appeals arc of rare occurrence ; 
because the rule has been repeatedly laid down, and has been in- 
variably followed, that Her Majesty will not review or interfere 
with the course of the ciminal proceedings unless it is shewn that 
by a disregard of the forms of legal process, or by some violation of 
the principles of natural juticc or otherwise, substantial and grave 
injustice has been done. 

Along with his petition for leave to appeal, the appeallant pro- 
duced a printed report of the charge of the Presiding Judge and 
inter alia alleged (Reason XIll) that the Judge made statements to 
' the jury with relcrcnce to his conduct on three occasions, of which 
no evidence had been given at the trial ; and he referred in parti- 
cular to three extracts from the charge, marked respectively A, 
B and C, calculated to prejudice unduly the minds of the Jury against 
him. By order in Council of the 12th August 1885, Majesty 
directed the petition and these extracts to be referred to the Chief 
Justice, in order that he might make such observations thereon as 
he might chink fit ; and further ordered that he should be at liberty 
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to appear and show caasc against the prayer of the petition. His< 
Honor did not avail himself of the leave thus given him, but for- 
warded his observations to the Registrar, of the Privy Council. 
These observations were submitted to this BOard ; and upon their 
report Her Majesty, by Order in Council of the 3rd April 1886, 
allowed the appellant to enter and prosecute his appeal upon the 
ground stated in the thirteenth reason of his petition, namely, that 
the conviction was obtained in a manner so unsatisfactory that the 
conviction alone \ught not to be conclusive as a ground for striking 
him off the roll. ^The Chief Justice was duly served with the 
appeal, but has not made an appearance. 

The prosecution of the appclliint for perjury had its origin in 
these circumstances. The Chief Justice received a communication 
from Mr. Goodman, ^hc Attorney-General of Honduras, bringing 
under his notice the conduct cf the Appellant in the inferior Court, 
at two sittings of the Court held upon the 17th June 1884, and in 
the presence of the Acting Magistrate. His Honor thereupon 
directed the affidavits of three persons who were present on these 
occasions to be prepared and submitted to him for his approval and 
these were subsequently sworn to by the deponents. Two of them, 
(the Attorney-General and the Acting Magistrate) said that the 
appellant “appeared to be under the influence of drink the third 
( Cato, the Court crier) said “ I saw that he was intoxicated.” The 
Chief Justice appointed the appellant to answer these affidavits, 
and he accordingly made an affidavit in which he stated that he was 
“ not under the influence of drink,” and denied Cato’s statement 
that he was intoxicated. Upon consideration of the statements in 
his affidavit, the Chief Justice, acting under the authority of 14 and 
15 Viet. Cap. 100, which has been extended to Honduras, directed 
the Attorney-General to prosecute the appellant for perjury and 1 
criminal information was filed by that officer on the 15th August 
1884, containing two counts, one founded upon the appellant’s 
contradiction of himself and the Magistrate, and the other upon Ws 
contradiction of Cato’s statement. The trial con^menced on the 
25th August 1884 and after occupying eight days terminated in a 
verdict of guilty by a majority of five to two, accompanied by a 
recommendation to the sympathy of the Court. 

It is very unfortunate that, owing to the fact of there being 
but one member of the Supreme Court of British Honduras, the 
trial took place before the same judge who had directed the affidavits 
to be prepared and submitted to him and had appointed the appellant 
to answer them, and upon the aflidavit ffiid answer being made had 
directed the prosecution. These circumstances may in some 
ancasure account for, although they cannot in the opinion of their 
Lordships justify many of the observations which were addressed 
by him to the jury. 

The issue which the jury had to try was a very simple one. 
They had to consider in the first place whether the accused was 
under the influence of liquor on the occasions libelled ; and in the 
second place whether he knew and believed that he was so at the 
time when he made affidavit to the contrary. Unless they were | 
satisfied on both these points the jury had no right to find* appellant 
guilty. A man labouring under excitement may appear to others 
to be under the influence of drink when he is not ; and although he 
is actually under the influence he may be unconscious of the fact. 
The only question submitted to the jury was whether the appellant’s 
behaviour in court on the 17th June 1884 was due to drink. A 
misdirection of this kind vfrould not necessarily afford a ground tor 
setting* aside a conviction in a Criminal case. But in the ex- 
tract C which the Chief Justice in his observations states to be 
substantially correct, he thus put the case against the accused : — 
“ Pause for a second and reflect what the result would be of verdict 
in favour of Mr. D‘>llet. It would be to brand the Attorney Gener- 
al of the Colony, a magistrate and others as perjurers, and are you 
going to brand all the members of my bar as alike perjurers and 
conspirators ? If the jury think so let them do their duty regardless 
of consequelices.” 

Comment upon this ‘Tanguagn is needless. It grossly misrepre- 
sented the real issue, and was most unfair to the accused, whose 
acquittal by the jury would have cast no imputation of perjury or 
even of untruthfulness cither upon the officials alluded to or upon 
the members of the Honduras bar. 

The Chief Justice does not in his observations impeach the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the extract A which is sufficiently vouched by 
the affidavits produced ; but he i^indicatcs the remarks contained in 
that extract by pointing out that the records in the four cases there- 
in referred to were put in evidence by the prosecutor before the 
case was closed, and that the appellant was the first to refer to these 
cases of contempt. Apparently the Chief Justice has failed to ap- 
preciate the gravamen of the obections which the appellant urges to 
ihc remarks in question, which are, in their Lordships’ opinion, well 
founded. The judge not only uses the records in a manner altogether 
unwarrantable, but he converts himself into a witness, and without 
being sworn makes statements to the jury regarding visit of the 
accused to his (the Chief Justice’s) private house, and other matters 
which are neither to be found in the records nor in the evidence. 

The remarks contained in extract B are little, but not much, 
^ less objectionable. Their Lordships have not in estimating their 


character taken into account a reference which is therein made to 
a certain tragical or dark transaction. The Chief Justice in his 
observations states that he lis no Tccollcction of making and 
is under the impression ihht he did .hot make, such a reference ; 
and their Lordships have assumed for the purpose of this appeal, 
that he did not do so, although there arc' affidavits produced by 
persons who heard the words, including, one Reverend gentleman 
who took them down in shorthand at the time they were uttered to 
the jury. It would neither be pleasant nor profitable to criticise more 
minutely the directions of the Chief Justice to the jury, so far as 
contained in these extracts. Their Lordships arc of opinion that 
these directions were grievously unjust to the appellant, and in many 
instances outraged the proprieties of judicial procedure. A conviction 
obtained by such unworthy means cannot be pcrrr.ittcd to stand, and 
their Lordships will humbly advise Her Majesty to set aside the 
verdict and conviction appealed from. Seeing that the appellant 
has already undergone the sentence which followed upon the 
verdict it is unnecessary to order a new trial. Their Lordships 
wculd also humbly advise Her Majesty to reverse the order of the 
27th March 1885, removing the appellant from the roll of practi- 
tioners of the Supreme Court of British Honduras Their Lord- 
ships will direct a copy of their judgment to be communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

» 

HENGAL G(WeRNMENT ORDERS. 

Gknkral. — The 171)1 May 1887.— jMr. W. H. A. Si;. John Leeds, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, ShahabaJ, is transferred to 
Patna, and is appointed temporarily to have charge of the Barh sub- 
division of that district, with cflect from the date on which he 
joined the appointment. 

The 281J1 June 1887.— Baboo Shama Churn Mitter, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Monghyr, is cmj^owered to receive 
and dispose of applications made under section I18 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in that district. 

The 30th June 1887. — Baboo Prosunno Coomar* Banerjcc is ap- 
pointed temporarily to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 4th grade, 
and is posted to ilic sub-division of Bchar, in the district of Patna, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Kcdar Nath Mookerjee, 
or until further orders. 

Mt. F. B. Taylor, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
leave, is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge, Burdwan, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. R. F. Rampini, or until 
further orders. * 

The istjuly 1887. — Moulvi Mohumcd-ul-NobI, Tempqrary De- 
puty Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Shahabad, is allowed leave 
for three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the 7th instant, or from such subsequent date as he may 
avail himself of it. 

Baboo Rakhal Das Haidar, Deputy Magistrate and, Deputy Col- 
lector, is allowed furlough from the ist instant to the 20th Decem- 
ber 1887, inclusive, under section 132, chapter X of the Civil 
Leave Code. ‘ 

Moulvic Ahmed, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is 
posted temporarily to ilie Sudder station of the Dacca district. 

The 2nd July 1887. — Moulvic Najimuddin Ahmed, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Bhagulporc, is allowed leave for a month and a half, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 17th 
May 1887. 

I^oulvie Abdul Huq, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Julpi- 
gorce, is allowed leave for three months, undir, section 138-2 wf the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he availed 
himself of it. 

The 4th July 1887. — Moulvic Gowhur Ally, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Durbhunga, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. G. J. B. T. Dalton, Deputy Commissioner, Julpigorcc, is 
allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the 2nd proximo. 

The 5th July 1887. — The following promotions and confirmations 
arc made the grades of Sub-Deputy Collectors : — 

Promoted to the first grade. Baboo Rash Bchary Naik, but will 
continue to act until further orders, as a Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector. 

Confirmed in the first grade. Baboo Kcdar Nath Bancrjcc. 
Promoted to the first grade. Baboo Kustori Lai, but will con- 
tinue to bt; employed, until further orders, as a Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

Promoted temporarily to the first grade. Baboo Suchita Nund 
^ookerjee, Baboo Annoda Prosad Pattuck, deoeased, Moulvici 
Mahomed A4har, me Baboo Shoshi Bhusan Sen, on deputation, 
Fyzoollah Khan, vice Mr. J. C. Lloyd, 

Confirmed in the second grade. Moulvic Imdad Ali, Baboo? 
Gogan Chundcr Bancrjec, Doorga Churn Ghosc, 

Promoted to the second grade. Baboo Srccnath Chatterjee, but 
will continue to be employed, until further orders, as Officiating 
Special Deputy Collector on Butwara work in Shahabad. 
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Confirmed in the second grade. Baboo Baroda Das Bose. 

Promoted to the second grade. Baboo Nowrungi Lall, but will 
continue to be employed, until furtl^jbr orders, as Officiating Special 
Deputy Collector on Butwara \York I*' Durbhunga. 

Confirmed in the second grade. Baboo Chundcr Kant Gangooly. 

Promoted temporarily to the second grade. Baboos Radhica Lall 
Shorac, vice Baboo Suchjjta l^und Mookerjee, Nogendro Lall Milter, 
vice Moulvic Mahomed Azhar, Moulvie Fuzlul Rahman, vice Baboo 
Ram Brahmu Chatterjee, retired. 

Confirmed in the third giadc. *Baboos Radhica Lall Shomc, 
Nogendro Lall Mitter, Moulvic Fuzlul Rahman, Baboo Okhoy 
Coomar Chowdry. 

Promoted to the third grade. Baboo Beni Madhub Chatterjee, 
but will continue^ to be employed, until further orders, on his 
present deputation. 

Confirmed in the third grade. Mr. S. Bancrjcc. 

Promoted to the third grade. Baboo Poorno Chundcr Bysack, 
but will continue to act, until further orders, as a Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Moulvic Mahomed Abdurrauf, but 
will continue to act, until further orders, ^s a Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Moulvic Wajid Hosscin, on leave, but will con- 
tinue to be employed, until further orders, as Officiating Special 
Deputy Collector on Butwara work in MozufFcrpore. 

Confirmed in the third grade. Baboo Gopi Krishna Lall? 
Moulvic Golam Lillahi, fiaboos MohcrvJro Nath Seal, Bhoobun 
Mohun Soor. • 

Promoted to the third grade. Baboo Prosunno Coomar Bose, but 
will continue <0 be employed, irntil further orders, on his present 
deputation. 

Promoted temporarily to the third grade. Baboos Jugdam Sahoy, 
zuce Radhica Lall Shomc, Shco Sunkcr Singh, vice Moulvic Fualul 
Rahman. 

Appointed to the fouth grade, but will continue to be employed, 
until further orders, in the third grade. Baboos Khudiram Poddar, 
Kali Coomar Roy Chowdhry, Ananta Lai Chatterjee, Moulvie 
Anwar Ahmed, Baboo Dino Nath Chuckerbutty, Moulvic Abdul 
Huq,JPaboo8 Ananda Nundo Sen, Bonomali Pramanick, Nibarun | 
Chundcr Ghuttuck, Gossain Das Hazra, Shoshi Mohun Talookdar, 
Movlvic Mahomed Ghowsi, Baboo Hem Chundcr Mookerjee, hut 
will continue to be employed, until further orders, as Temporary 
Deputy Collector in charge of the Khas Tehsil Office at Contai, 
Midnaporc, Moulvie Husmut Hossein, but will continue to be em- 
ployed, until further orders, in the third grade. 

The following promotions and confirmations arc made in the 
Subordinate Executive Service ; — 

Confirmed in the fourth grade. Mr. H. B. Beanies, on deputa- 
tion, vice Moulvic Mofizuddin, retired. 

Promoted temporarily to the fourth grade. Baboos Luchminarain, 
on deputation, vice Mr. H. B. Beanies, Mohendro Nath Gupta, 
vise Luchminarain, on deputation. 

Confirmed tn the fifth grade. Baboos K«miulnath Ghose, vice 
Baboo Ashootosh Gupta, deceased, Bisscssur Banerjee, vice Mr. H, 
B. Bcames. , 

Promoted temporarily to the fifth grade. Baboos Hurish Chundcr 
Bancrjcc, on deputation, vice Baboo Komulnath Cihose, Abinash 
Chundcr Mullick, vice Baboo Hurish Chundcr Bancrjcc, on de- 
putation, Narendro Nath Chowdry, vice Baboo Bisscssur Banerjee. 

Confirmed in the sixth grade. Baboos Chundcr Bhoosun Chuck- 
erbutty, vice Baboo Komulnath Ghose, Shaniadhub Roy, vice Baboo 
Bisscssur Banerjee. 

Promoted temporarily to the sixth grade. Mr. J. S. Davidson, 
vice Bhboo Abinash Cfiundcr Mullick, Baboos Ashootosh Sircar, on 
deputation, vice Baboo Narendro Nath ChovMry, Nundjee, zuce 
Baboo Ashootosh Sircar, on deputation. 

Confirmed in the seventh grade. Baboos Ashootosh Sircar, vice 
Baboo Girendro Nath Mitter, deceased, Nundjee, vice Baboo 
Chundcr Bhoosun Chuckerbutty, Upendcr Chundcr Mookerjee, vice 
Baboo Shamadhub Roy. 

Appointed temporarily to the seventh grade. Kumar Ranicndra 
Krishna, Baboos Tools! Das Mookerjee, Krishnakali Mookerjee, 
Basanta Krishna Bose, Kunjn Bchary Chatterjee, Priya Nath Mook- 
erjee, Saroda Prosad Sircar, Bangshi Dhar Banerjee. 

, Mr. G. W. Place, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Lohardugga, is appointed to act tcmporarfly as Judicial Com- 
missioner of Chota Nagporc till relieved by Mr. F. W. R. Cowley. 

Baboo Barod4 Churn Mitter, Assistant Magistrate ann Collector, 
Pubna, is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

Baboo Gogan Chundcr Banerjee, Sub-Deputy Collector, Pala- 
n\pw, Lohardugga, is allowed leave for three months, under section 
72 of the Cydl Leave Code, with effect from the 25th June 1887, 
or such subsequent date as he may 'avail himself of it. 

* Munshi Ram^bhwara Pershad is appointed to act as ’Sub-Deput/ 
Collector of Palamow, Lohardugga, during the absence! on leave, of 
Baboo Gogan Chundcr Banerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Kali Prosonno Chowdry, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Noakhally, is allowed leave for one month, 
under rule II, section 138 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
such date ns he may avail himself of it. 


% Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, c.s.i.. Commissioner of Orissa and Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack, is allowed leave for three 
moftths, under section of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 13th August next. * 

Mr. C. F, Worsley is appointed to act as Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division and Superintendent of the Tributary Mchals, 
Cuttack, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, c.s.i., 
or until further orders, on being relieved of his present appointment 
as Officiating Commissioner of Dacca. / 

Baboo Nowrungi Lall, Officiating Special Deputy Collector on 
Butwara work in Durbhunga, is appointed to act as a Special Deputy 
Collector for employment on Butwaira work, in the district of Shaha- 
bad, during the absence, on deputation, of Moulvic Nasirunddin, or 
uatil further orders. , 

Baboo Srcc Nath Chatterjee, Officiating Special Deputy Collcctoil 
on Butwara work in Shahabad, is appointed to act, until further 
orders, as a Special Deputy Collector for employment on Butwara 
work, in the district of Durbhunga. 

Judicial. — The ist July 1 887. — Baboo Nuffer Chundcr Bhutto, 
Subordinate Judge, Nuddea, is appointed to be Subordinate Judge 
and Small Cause Court Judge of Backergunge, vice Baboo Mothoora 
Nath Gupta about to retire. 

Baboo Gonesh Chundcr Chowdry, First Subordinate Judge and 
Small Cause Court Judge, Midnaporc, on leave, is appointed to be 
Subordinate Judge of Nuddea. • 

The 5th July 1887. — Baboo Sham Chand Dhur, Additional Sub- 
ordinate Judge, Bhagulpore, is appointed temporarily to act as 
Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge, Mohghyr, till 
relieved by Baboo Puma Chundcr Shomc. 

^ Baboo Puma Chnndcr Shomc, Munsif of Kaligungc, Dacca, is 
appointed to act as Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court 
Judge of Monghyr, during the absence, oh leave, of Baboo Opendra 
Qiundcr Mullick, or until further orders. 

Baboo Hernando Chundcr Bose, Additional Munsif of Dacca, is 
appointed to act as Additional Subordinate Judge of Chittagong, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Krishna Mohun 
Mookerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Paresh Nath Chatterjee, b.l., is appointed to act as a Mun- 
sif in the district of Jessore, to be ordinarily stationed at Bagirhat, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Saroda Prosad Chatterjee, 
or until further orders. * 

The undermentioned offic«rs arc vested with the power to try 
summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure : — 

Baboo Kali Pudd^ Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Balasore. 

Baboo Pran Kissen Roy, Depaty Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Balasore. 

Grant of leavk to Munsifs. — The 22nd June 1887. — Baboo 
Tara Charan Sen, Second Munsif of Chandporc, in the district of 
Tipperah, is allowed leave for one mouth, viz., 14. days under scc- 
tion 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, and the re- 
maining 16 days under section 73, rule i of the same Code, with 
effect from the 19th proximo, or from the date on which he may be 
relieved. 

The 28th June 1887. — Baboo Nanda Lai Kundu, First Munsif 
of Chandporc, in the district of Tipperah, is allowed leave for 23 
days, under section 73, rule I, chapter V ftf Civil Leave Code, in 
extension of the leave granted to him on the 29th April 1887. 

Baboo Saroda Prosad Chatterji. Second Munsif of Bagirhat, in 
the district of Jessore, is allowed leave for one month, viz., 12 days 
under section 73, rule 3, chapter V of the Civil Leave Code, and 
the remaining 18 days under section 73, rule i of the same Code, 
with effect from the loth proximo, or from the date on which he 
may be relieved.^ 

The 1st July 1887. — Baboo Prosunno Coomar Ghose, Additional 
Munsif of Mymensingh, is allowed leave for 15 days, ' under sec- 
tion 73, rule I, chapter V of the Civil Lca’te Code, in extension of 
the leave granted to him on the i6th April 1887. 
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THE JUBILEE, 1887. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

\Condudcd from p. 326.] 

XXVI. 

The forces of the dark dissolve, 

The doorways of tlie dark are broken : 

The word that casts out night is spoken, 

And whence the springs of things evolve 
Light born of night bears token. 

’ XXtVII. 

She, loving light for light’s sake only, 

And truth for only truth’s, and song 
For song’s sake and the sea’s, how long 

Hath she not borne the world her lonely 
Witness of right and wrong ?, 

XXVTII. 

From light to light her eyes imperfal 
Turn, and require the further light, 

More pel feet than the sun’s in sight, 

Till star and sun seem all funereal 
Lamps of the vaulted night. 

XXIX. 

'.She gazes till the strenuous soul 
Within the rapture of her eyes 
Creates or bids, awake, arise, 

The light she looks for, pure and whole 
And worshipped of Ih? wise. 

XXX 

Such sons are hers, such radiant hand'j 
Have borne abroad her lamp of old, 

.Such mouths of honey-dropping gold 

Have sent acros‘vall seas and lands 
Her fame as music rolled. 

XXXI. 

As mub4C made of rolling thunder 

That hurls through heavert its heart sutw.wv, 
Its heart of joy,’ in charging chime, 

So ring the songs that round and under 
Her temple surge and climb. 

XXXII 

A Nlhple not by men’s hands builded, 

• But rgoulded of the spirit, and wrought 
Of passion and imperious thought ; 

With light beyond all sunlight gilded, 

Whereby thp sun seems nought. 


XXXIII. 

Thy shrine, oiu mother, seen for fairer 
Than even thy natural face, made fair 
With kisses of thine April air 
Even now, when ipring thy banner-bearer 
Took up thy sign to bear. 

XXXIV. 

Thine annual sign fiom heaven’s own arch 
Given of the sun’s hand into thine, 

To rear and cheer each wildwood shrine 
But now laid waste by wild-winged March, 
March, mad with wind like wine. 

XXXV. 

From all thy brightening downs whereon 
The windy seaward whinflowcr shows 
Blossom whose pride strikes pale the rose 
Forth is the golden watchword gone 
Whereat the world’s face glows. 

XXXVI. 

Thy quickening woods rejoice and ring 
Till earth seems glorious as the sea : 

With yearning love too glad for glee 
The world’s heart (luivers toward the spring 
As all our hearts toward thee. 

XXXVII. 

'Fhce, mother, thee, our queen, who givest 
Assurance to the heavens most high 
''And earth whereon her bondsmen sigh 
That by the sea’s grace while thou livcst 
Hope shall not wholly die. 

XXXVIII. 

That while thy free folk hold the van 
Of all men, and the sea-spray shed 
As dew more heavenly on thy head 
Keeps bright thy face in sight of m^an, ' 
Man’s prjdc shall drop not dead. 

, XXXIX. i 

A pride more pure than humblest prayer. 
More wise than wisdom born of doul)f, 
Girds for thy sake men’s hearts abouf 
With trust and triumph that despair 
" And fear may cast not out. 

XL. 

Despair may wring men’s hearts, and fear 
Bow down their heads to kiss the dust, 
Where patriot memories rot and rust, 

And change makes faint a nation’s cheer, 
And faith yields up her trust. 
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XLI. 

Not here this year have true men known, 

Not here this year may U uc men know. 
That brand of shamc-co^pclliyg woe 

Which bids but brave men shrink or groan 
And lays ftut honour low. 

• « 

XLII 

The strong spring wind blows notes of praise, 
And hallowing pride of heart, and cheer 
Unchanging, toward all true men here 

Who hyld the trust of ancient days 
High as of old this year. 

• 

XLIII. 

The days that made thee great are dead ; 

The days that now must keep thee great 
Lie not in keeping of thy fate ; 

In thine they lie, whose heart and head 
Sustain thy charge of state. 

t 

XLIV. * 

No state so proud, no pride so just. 

The sun, through clouds at sunrise curled 
Or clouds across the sunset whirled, 

Hath sight of, nor has man such trust 
As thine in all the world. 


XLV. 

• 

Each hour that sees the sunset’s crest 
Make bright thy shores ere day decline 
Secs dawn the sun on shores of thine, 

Sees west as cast and cast as west 
On thee their sovereign shine. 

XLVl 

The sea’s own heart must needs wax proud 
To have borne the woild a child like thee. 

What birth of earth might ever be 
Thy sister? .Time, a wandering cloud, 

*I5 sunshine on thy sea. 

• XLVII. 

• Change mars not her ; and thee, our mother , 

What change that irks or moves thee marb ? 
What shock that shakes ? what chance that jars r 
Time gave thee, as he gave none other, 

A station like a slat’s. 

• • 

XLVTII. 

The storm that shrieks, the wind that wages 
War with the wings of hopes that climb 
;roo high toward heaven in doubt sublime. 

Assail not thee, approved of ages 
The towering crown of time. 

XLIX. 

« 

Toward thee this year thy children turning 
With souls uplift of changeless cheer 
Salute with love that casts out fear. 

With hearts for beacons round thee burning, 

The token of this year. 

•L. 

With just and sacred jubilation < 

Let earth sound answer to the sea 
For witness, blown on winds as free. 

How England, how her crowning nation, 

Acclaims this jubilee. 


Wxt 


A*FTER all Sir Ashley Eden succumbed to his paralytic attack. 

The Bengal Secrefariat was closed on Wednesday to his memory. 

# 

• • 

JusTJicE has triumphed. Sir John Pope Hennessy has been rein- 
stated as Governor of Mauritius, Mr. Clifford L|.oyd being provided 
elsewhere. The latter is lucky in his friends. /Sir John has only 
got his due. 

In Hyderabad, they are undoing the deeds of the Boy Minister. The 
Deccan Times says that ** an important contract entered into by the 
cx-Minister for the local manufacture of arms, such as muskets, pistole, 
swords, &c., by which the Government was committed to a monthly 
expenditure of Rs. 5,000 for a term of years, has been put an end to 
on the ground that the contract had never received His Highness’ 
sanction.” But this five thousand a month is a mere fleabite. When 
will attention be drawn to the colossal jobs and wholesale diversions p 

The Betif^al Times has found a new grievance out of the visit of the 
Indian notabilities to England. TJie following paragraph occurs in its 
editorial columns : — 

“ Royal Keren iririty. Our Most Gracious Sovereign Lady, Victoria, 
has been known to display singular instances of her Royal favour. On 
terminating her reception of the Maharani of Kuch Bchar, Her Majesty 
I is saicl to have kissed her on both cheeks — a strange mark of Royal 
condescension indeed.” 


* * 

llER Majesty has graciously augmented the funds of the Imperial 
Institute by ^ 1 ,( 500 . ^ 

** * 

Just now the prospects of pilgrimages are far from promising, either 
in Hinduism or in Chrisfianity. A telegram informs us that two 
hundred pilgrims out of three hundred in a ferry boat have been 
drowned in the Danube in a hurricane. 

• * * 

A NATIVE who purchased a piece of land for Rs. 1,000, has priced it 
at Rs. 9,5o,ocp when required for public purposes. The ncgociation 
may close at 1^,000. This is in Jhansi. There is no Land Ac 
quisition Act in Jhansi, of course. 

There has been an extraordinary hail storm in Roumelia. Early last 
month such a storm passed over the districts of Aitos and Carnabat^ 
the stones were more than a pound in weight, of irregular and rough 
surface, presenting sharp frozen points. Several persons and many 
cattle were killed, and the harvest destroyed. 

New Guinea claims the highest mountain. The height of Mount 
Hercules is now reported to be 32,786 feet. 


Sir Auc kland Colvin goes hime early next month, preparatory to 
taking up the iTile of the N. W. P. and Oudh in November next. Mr. 

Westland probably acts as Finance Minister. 

# 

♦ * 

For their services with the Boundary Commission, Khan Bahadur 
iRRAHiM Kha5( and ^lirza Ghut.am Ahmad will be substantially 
rewarded for life with grants of land yielding Rs. 800 a year. 


Cholera numbered 31,328 victims in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
in May last, whereas in the corresponding month of the previous year, 
the number was only 1,016. 

*** 

The Kajputana Railway has been breached by the rains near Ajmir. 

* * 

They have issued a loan of 238 million marks in Germany for the 
construt tion of the Baltic Canal and completion of military railways 
and for the administration of the Army and Navy. 

The Bombay Girgaum Police Court has sentenced a fireman, G. 1 . P* 
Railway, Eust.vce Brown, to three monthsMabor foririminal trespass,* 
in that about mid-night he strayed into the bedroom of Mrs. LaURA 
Mary Cookman, wife of John Cookman, a drvicr in the same Rail- 
way, while she was asleep alone, her husband being away on duty, and 
stood by her bedside and looked on. The case was heard by Mr. RyaN 
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in chambers. Awaking, Mrs. CookmaVj, believing the trespasser to iSe ! 
her husband, railed out to him by the dear name. There was no response 
and on her screaming for help a servant frbgi the verandah came and 
laid hold of him. Brown however snatched himself out of the hold 
and secreted himself in an adjoining room. The defence was an 
alibi. The witnesses however contradicted each other, and Mr. Ryan 
convicted the accused. 

News from Turkes!hn report terrible earthquakes.. The town of Vernoe 
and the settlement of Kaskelensk, twenty versts west of Vernoe, on the 
Tashkend-Kuldjzi road, have been destroyed. The victims arc given at 
many hundreds. 

» • 

# « 

* At the sale of Lord Crawford’s library, Mr. QUARITCH purchased 
the Mazarin or Guienburg Bible for ^^2,650. 

• • 

A TELEGRAM from Stockholm dated June II, says that “the town of 
Lulea has been burning since last night. The church, the Town Hall, 
the dispensary, and many streets are burnt down, and with the strong 
wind the danger still continues. Lulea is the chief town of the dis- 
trict of North Bothnia, is engaged^principally in the timber trade and 
contains 3,000 inhabitants.” 

The Vienna professors, among others, Herren Frisch and Biu.ortii, 
have pronounced against M. Pasteur’s system. Professor FRisep 
had been to Paris on purpose to learn it and, on his return home, 
tried it on animals*^ with very poor results. In some cases, the 

vaccination caused the death of the subject from hydrophobia. ♦ 

• 

Notwithstanding the innumerable channels of communication now- 
a-days, very little is known in the outside world of the inner life of 
Russia. The value of precise knowledge ^of matters touching the wca 
or woe of the largest empire in the woild, inhabited by millions of 
our race, need not be insisted upon. To us of India, every scrap of 
true infornution about our daily nearing European foe, has a peculiar 
importance. We, therefore, without hesitation, reproduce the following 
valuable observation confidentially obtained from a friend at Kicflf by 
the Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
“ In every class of the population (says my friend) are to he found 
symptoms of a deeply- rooted and increasing discontent. From this 
even the army is not free, seeing that the continued preference given to 
the regiments of (Guards above the other troops is a source of unceasing 
complaint. Moreover, the vexatious system of supervision by the 
commandant of the regiment over his officers, and of the officers over 
each other, tends more and more to loosen the spirit of fellowship and 
open the door to suspicion. It has even gone so far thrrt the com- 
mandant is held responsible for the private relations— nay, even for 
the correspondence— of his officers. Recently a ukase from St. Peters- 
burg is said to have been issued to the military commandants to the 
effect that letters to the soldiers were not to be delivered until the con- 
tents had been examined. Landed property is under a ban, the great 
landowners are oppressed by Government officials on one side and 
threatened by the pcasantry^m the other. In disputes of the landlords 
with lh% peasants the central authority, from fear of agrarian riots, 
generally sides with the peasantry. Besides this, the value of land is 
driven down to the point of ruin by the inhibition against letting it to 
Poles or Jews, who, in the south-west of Russia, were the best and most 
enlightened farmers. The demoralization of the authorities is ever 
more and more on the increase. It is a well-known fact that the chiefs 
of circuits and superintendents of districts derive fixed annual contri- 
butions from the manufacturers, merchants, and landowners of their 
jurisdiction. It is not attempted to keep the system a secret ; the 
joint-stock sugar factories place such outlays openly in their account, 
under the heading of bonararia. Even police functionaries do not 
scruple to accept largess. Respecta'Dle officials are forced to be spec- 
tators of practices which they may detest but are unable to prevent. 
In religion, sectarianism, especially the sect of the Sundists, is making 
enormous progress ; while the influence of the Orthodox priests on the 
peasant population is steadily decreasing. Meanwhile this peasant 
population, fleeced by the organs of Government, goaded by the Pan- 
slavists, courted by the Nihilists, and altogether in a condition of eco- 
nomic deterioration, presents a distressing spectacle, and affords every 
’ reason for apprehending the very worst at no distant epoch. Every- 
where disorganization and decay ; everywhere the same evils which 
possibly could only be checked by peaceful policy abroad and by ener- 
getic reforms at home. Of such' incisive reforms there are no indic.a- 
tions observable. Half-measures are taken, which only aggravate ihc 
mischief and detract yet more from the respect due to authority.” 

So there is not only something but a great deal rotten in the empi 
pf the Czar. &terything is going to reck and ruin. The whole 
society is diseased to the core. Wc are no longer surprised at th.; 

phenomenon of Nihilism. In fact, we expect Revolution. 

# 

• • 

The European derk Thomas Thomas, Paper Currency Office, Bom- 
bay, has been aemeoced by Mr. Justice Jakdihe to tw years’ rigorous 


imprisonment each on three separate charges, or a total of six years. 
The Jury had recommended h^m to mercy and the Judge acceding to 
passed the light sAuence remanding the prisoner that he had 
rendered himself liable to transporation fox life or ten years’ labor. 
The Advocate-General also spared him further indignity by not pro- 
ceeding with the charge of forgery. The Jury at request returned!^ 
formal verdict of acquittal. ^ 

* • 

♦ ♦ 

The Southern papers report the death, at the Madr.as hospit.al, on the 
9th ultimo, in his sixty-fifth year, of the Rev. H. IJ-AJA Gopaul, mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland. At one time, many, many 
years ago, the deceased attracted a good deal of public notice. He 
was one of the earliest converts of a well-known missionary, the late 
Rev. John Anderson. Baptised in June 1841, he was ordained in 
1843, and after six years’ wnik in the mission field, went, in 1849,10 
Great Britain, where he was privileged to preach before the Queen in 
Scotland. Thirty-three ycais after, he again visited Europe in 1882, this 
time in the cause of Female Education. He persuaded the good peo- 
ple of England and Scotland to give liberally towards the establish- 
ment of schools for caste/ boys and ragged female schools for the 
masses. He was held in high respect in Christian Society of all races 
in the South. He was fiequenlly associated with its* members on 
religious and educational committees. He was Moderator of the Pres- 
belery and member of the Council of the Christian College. 

The Lieutenant-Governor starts on his tour on the 20th. The official 
programme is as follows : — 


2ist...Halt. 


Thursday 

Friday 


22nd. ..Return to Hughli 


*'■ I By rail, 
sh 

I A’. 


y rail; 
sleep on the 
Rhotas, 

By river. 


Saturday „ 33rd... Towards Krishnaghar 

Sunday „ 24th... Arrive Krishnaghur, midday. 

Monday „ 25th... Halt. 

'rnesday „ 2()ih...'rovvards Derliampore ... By rive{. 

Wednesday „ 271I1. .. Arrive Berhampore about 1 1 A.M. 

Thursday „ 281)1. ..Halt. • 

Friday „ 29111 / Moorshedabad, and proceed up 

Saturday „ 30th -j stream towards Jungipore and 

Sunday „ 31st t the Mohanuddi * ...By river. 

Monday, August 1st. ..Arrive Maldah. 

Tuesday „ 2nd. ..Halt. ^ 

Wednesday „ 3rd,..Manihan GhAt ... ...•By river. 

Thursday „ 4ih...To Purneah ... ... By rail. 

Friday „ 5lh...To Mamhari GliAt ... ... By rail, 

Saturday „ 6ih... Towards Bhagulpore * ... By river. 

Sunday „ 7ih...Anive Bhagulpore. 

Monday „ 8th... Hall. , 

Tuesday „ 9th. ..Towards Monghyr ... ... By river. 

Wednesday „ loth.. .Arrive Monghyr. 

Thursday „ iith...Halt. 

Friday „ 12th, .. Towards Mokameh... ... By river, 

f Arrive Mokameh. 

Saturday „ 3 ^ | u^^bhungali ...By special train. 

i4th...H.ilt. 0 • 

15111... Do. 

i6tli...Mozufferpore ... ... By rail. 

I7ih..,llalt. 

i8il)...Motihan... ... ... By rail. 

i9th...Beiii.ih ... ... ... By rail. 

2oih...Halt. 

2ist...llutwah ... ... ... Byroad. 

22nd. ..Halt. 

23rd...K/Vf Sewan to Chapra ...Road and rail. 

24ih...Halt. 

251I)... Patna. 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposes also to visit Sasseram, Buxar, 
An ah, Gya, and Rampore Beaulcah, but details regarding this portion 
of the Tour arc not yet complete. 


.Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

F riday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Mon<lay 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


The inhabitants of North Alinagar, Bagurkhal, Samnagar, Rishra, 
Mahesh and Morepakur have for the third time memorialized the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, for *a station at Ri^Jira, between 
Kotinagar and Scrampore. The first memorial is dated 26th April 
1871 and the second 23rd December 1876. On both the occasions 
fiK! Agent was not prepared to recommend the prayer, because the 
existing stations are close enough, being only 3X mile distant. The 
applicants now argue that that objection cannot now avail, because 
since 1876, a station has been opened at Seoraphuli only a mile frotr 
Bidyabati and another at Trishbigha two miles from Magra. 
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Another argument in their favor has been supplied by the opening 
of the Jubilee Bridge at Hooghly, and thf memorialists urge that the 
“Proprietors of the two Jute Mills-Hastings and Wellington- 
would take advantage of this facility of communication m 
direct from Serajgunge aifd other jute-producing districts 
Bengal ; and that they would also transmit their finished goods direct 
to Calcutta for shipment instead of by cargo boats as 
\hat, moreover, the coal that is required for daily » 

Mills would be brought in direct from Rdneegunge and other places. 

The circumstances are now difftrent from those of 1871 and 1876, 
and the Agent will perhaps now see his way to satisfy the demand 
by opening an experimental station, the cost of which cannot be much. 
We do not sec how iti reason the administration can be deaf to the 
demand. The public convenience of a new station goes without say- 
ing. The advantage of the company is sure. " For although Rishra will 
divert a part of the passenger traffic of Konnagar and Seramporc, it will 
be sure to create a traffic of its own of all kinds, besides drawing to 
itself that of the river. 

* * 

The Mahratta records the state visit to Poona of Dewan Baha 
door LuxumaN Rao Jagan;4ath, Minister of Baroda, accompanied 
by his Deputy, Naib Dewan Manihhai Ja^bhai, on the 20th June. 
He was received at the Railway station, on the part of the Pohtical 
Agent for the Deccan, by his Native Assistant in the absence of the 
Assistant Judge. Mr. Commissioner J. G. MdORE of Customs, &c., 
attended as a personal friend, and he was the only European. But 
there was a large native gathering— chiefly Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Parsees— to do the visitor honor— who offered to him flowers and 
betel leaf and nut. On the following day, His Excellency the Governor 
invited His Excellency the Minister to a party at Government House, 
and the next d.pr admitted him to an hour’s private audience. On 
Thur^llay the Dewans paid a ceremonial visit to the Agent for the Sir 
dars. On Friday Mr. Collector Lee Warner invited them to an 
evening party. They came on some business of state in the Excise 
department. 

The existence of numerous Native States and chiefs and other 
persons of political importance, gives variety and colour to life in 
Western India, while such customs as that of Pansupari lends it a 
touch of,the archaic. Wc 'honor our countrymen of that side for not 
being ashamed of their own manners. 

# # 

We learn from the Eastern Herald of Mhow that the Durbar annually 
held every ^lear at the* Indore Residency on the Queen’s birth-day 
was, in the absence of the Mahaiaja and the Resident, poor and tame. 
No Native Chiefs attended, but gentlemen and vakils of different 
states ^residing at Indore were present. Dewan Raghunath Row 
with five principal sirdars and officials represented the Holkar, 


'rtiE first anniversary of the Iktc HolkaPs shradh took place on the 
27th May, when some Rs. 40,000 worth of horses, shawls and other 
articles were given away to^ Brahmans. There was a dinner, too but 
confined to “ the Maharaja’s caste people.” What is meant by that ex- 
pression? Does it include all Mahrattas— non-Brahmanic or does it 
refer to the particular section, by no means high, to which the Holkars 
belong ? Are the rest always left in the lurch ? And arc the poor never 
thought of? 

The dinner party i5 spoken of as a ** grand” one, and the guests are 
said to have “ returned fully satisfied with the rich and sumptuous 
dinner.” In the absence of the menu we are unable to speculate on the 
subject. To our outside barbarian imagination, a Mahratta royal 
banquet seems to be a rather trying business of chillies all. • 

On the 8th June the Royal Society gave a scientific Soiree. It 
was the .Soirde of the— Stockings, of all the different colors, and 
drew a very large and distinguished company. The President 
Professor SroKES, the treasurer Mr. Evans, and the hon. Secre- 
taries, Professor M. Foster and Lord Rayleigh, received 
ministers, ambassadors high ecclesiastics, poets, peers, generals and 
their ladies and the Fellows engaged in the pursuit of “natural 
knowledge.” The attractions were characteristic— though of a rather 
doubtful, indeed dismal kind. They included Dr. Klein s comma 
bacillus of cholera controversy, his scarlatina germ from the Hendon 
CDws and the organisms he found in the milk submitted to his analysis 
in the recent London outbreak, while Dr. PERCY Frankland ex- 
hibited some hideous new micro-organisms obtained from water. 
Afiogethcr, they were offered a splendid opportunity for supping full 
of horrors, of which they made the most. One is involuntarily remind- 
ed of Gilray’s Dance of Death aifd such other scenes. Doubtless, 
death’s heads and bones and dead bodies of different animals in all 
states, from decomposition to^fossilization, were provided by the sym- 
pathetic solicitude of the attending doctors of medicine and other 
sciences and the demonstrators of anatony and pathology and paleon- 
tology. These, however, were, so to speak, pikes de riststance in 
this formidable feast. There were entries and lighter courses besides 
Thus, we arc told- - 

The electric eel ran the microscopic exhibition hard. He is a fiery- 
looking fish, in tliose parts of him where he is not black and gloomy. 
Shocks from this singular denizen of the deep were offerea to 
enterprising guests at fixed hours of the evening's entertainment. 
Mr Streeter’s pearls were exhibited, but no information volun- 
teered on the question of the ruby mines, respecting which Mr. Brad- 
laueh’s curiosity is so completely baffled. The same gentlemans 
"real yellow diamond from South Africa, weighing 10 carats heavier 
Than the Koh-i-Noor, was entrusted to Mr. W. Crookes for its illustra- 
tive bearing on his most wonderful exhibition of the phosphorescence 
r • 1” 'ru.. with the induction coil 


The Naib Dewan of Indore who had accompanied the Holkar as far as 
Egypt, has returned from Port Said. Surnowbut Khuman Singh, 
C S I., and other friends and brother officers received him at the rail 
way station, some lAlr-zealous friends and fawning speculators going 
so fill as Bombay to welcome the powerful minister. These latter of 
course know what they are about. As the Right Reverend Raghu- 
nath Row has espoused for better for worse the Saints and the 
Reformers and lias not declined the Holkari Rupees, in view of the 
opportunity for working out the social changes which lie has been 
advocating for the last few years, the Deputy seems destined to be the 
Dewan de facto. 


II Ilia iiiuai r \ . *1 

of minerals' The old scientific experiments with the induction coil 
and electric spark have now been far outstripped by Mr. Crookes s 
plan of irradiating precious stones, minerals, and rare earths m 
radiant m.atter tubes. Mr. Crookes did not undertake the responsi- 
bility of playing with his powerful electric spark upon a property so 
valuable as the great yellow diamond, but In his highly exhausted tubes 
. .1 ,1 I nrnniired bv the eleCtriC 


the most lovely phosphorescent effects were produced by 
illumination of rubies, cut and tmcui, small 


(Etiitovuil llotcs. 


AUR loyal demonstration in the middle of February last passed off, 

U as befitted a prefatory and provincial business, with only a 
scratch -the fall of a man from a tree during the morning review. 

The Loiwlon Jubilee has killed its man, and was imperial and British 

for its catalouue of mishaps and'miserics. The accidents are given at 
over four hundred, besides many others not returned owing to press^ 
of cases at one time. These included seventeen cases of sunstroke, 
Bine fits, one fracture of the base of the skull, one fracture of the 
front bone of the chest from the kick of a horse (this man d.ed), one 
fractured collar-bone, which happened to one of the police bearew, 
two case.s of hysteria, ten horsekicks and minor wounds, and the 
rest fainting fits. 


........ diamonds, topaz, sapphire, 

phemikite, calcitle, and so forth. The brilliant illuminations in many 
cases left a curious residual phosphorescence after the electric spark was 
withdiawn-an afterglow that was the subject of deep 
Wanen de la Rue and Dr. Hugo Muller also provided some beautiful 
phospliorcscent effects by the illumination of prepared discs and 
minerals unde., the electric discharge m vacuum lubes. Professor 
Norman bockyer exhibited the results obtained m his own special 
deparlinent of spectrum analysis, but was “oje enthusiastic still when 
cliivalroiisly explaining the work of otherSk He 

of the accomplishments of the Harvard College Observatory since the 
endowment of research there by Mrs. hb-aper tn memory of her 
husband. The Draper Memorial photographs, showing, Mr. Lockyer 
says, as much investigation into the revelations of stwlight ** R 
poLible 17 years ago for himself to make into that of a body hke the 
Sun, were lovingly explained by the enthusiastic professor. Mr. E. B. 
Poulton’s inicresiing expeviments proving the influence of 
on the colours of chrysalides attracted general interest. The 
interested in obtaining torsion threads for instruments of precisi 
weie not the only persons who viewed with pleasure the neat 
simple process by which Mr. C. V. Boys shot threap ®f ! M P 
and quartz tli.it were finer than spider lines. Mr. Crossley, M.Pj, 
showed his new measuring rod. The apparently s“««».f“' J" 
by Mr. Walter Winans of the electric light to the front sight of a rifle 
so as to facilitate the aim at deer and other game 
evening was shown. Professor Rucker contributed 
optical experiments. The exhibits with ,„.Bte 

included the Hon. Ralph Abercroinby’s vews of elwds to 
the identity of cloud forms all over the world, Sir I. f 
Baker’s views of the Forth Bridge, and Dt. G. Harlpys explanations 
of the microscopic structure of pearls. 

By way of completing the caricature of enjoyment, there was the 
Music in this connection could only have 


accompaniment of music. 
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the $atne effect that it always had on Jessica, To begin wiih> a cornet 
solo in Brighton was heard through the telephone in the principal 
library I Then, the comic opera from the SaVoy was specially laid on 
to the Archives Room by the United Telephone Company by the per- 
mission of Mr. d’Oyly Carte I It must have been a dismally comic 
business, notwithstanding. 

The reporters ^re naturally quite at sea on such a unique scene. 
Are they to be trusttM ? when they say “ the ladiqs were speci.illy in- 
terested in the new plants from Kew.” We know \yhat the dear ones 
would be “specially interested in.^* A few lassies of the brush might 
stare at the views of the Forth Bridge or even at those of clouds, but 
^ ladies are ladies after all, and more we fancy would be better interested 
in any nonsense about pearls. Above all, all ladies, those of the broom- 
stick, if any, as well as those with the gilded fan and the perfumed 
handkerchief, must have crowded round Mr. Streeter’s gems, and 
particularly envied Mr. Crookes’ privilege of the momentary hold 
over the same jeweller’s Greater Kohinoor. 

Dr. Maclean, who during Sir M. Grant Duff’s unhappy rule hddled 
away his District of Salem into disorder and anarchy, has again 
managed to emerge from the obscurity to which he had been con- 
signed. We wonder what sort of music he cultivates. He has driven to 
shame all the eulogists of the divine art, including Shakespeare 
and Congreve. 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Granted. But the man that hath music in him is not necessarily proof 
against evil. We would fain believe 

Music hath charms to soothe the^ savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 
but how could we do so in the face of Mr. Maclean, of the Madras 
Civil Service, Doctor of Music ? Music does not seem to have any 
chastening, subduing elevating influence. ■* He is apparently one of the 
anomalies in Nature — made up of a perversity that baffles all sciences 
and arts — on which all experience, all the gentle influences provided by 
a Gracious Deity,— are lost — even 

Soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul my pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. , 

Is Mr. Maclean a Doctor of Oriental Music? He has been 
showing the worst Oriental proclivities. He seems to have cultivated 
the same^rousic which in the far East turned the strong head of 
Philip’s warlike son — with much the same effect. Indeed, what 
wonder that the little Britoi* should succumb where the great Greek 
was floored ? We seem to see — > ^ 

With ravishM ears 
The Saheb hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres 1 , 

Verily, Mr. Maclean is playing the British Nabob— of the Brum- 
magem type! No one is good enough to sit in the Collectorial Presence. 
Even respectable Europeans are m&de to stand before the Grand Pan- 
jandram— the natives, of course, are not worthy to clean his shoes. To 
his departmental officers he condescends not to write— except orders. 
He has, to be sure, all a Nabob’s love of show. If pomp is hard 
to procure, he insists on parade. He moves about in his District 
followed by a multitudinous rabj)le. All the people must be out 
to receive him in his progress. He completes the character by a 
Nobobic weakness for the fair sex. For a Nabob is nothing without 
his Bayaderees. Lest we be thought to draw on our imagination for 
this picture of the Collector of Ncllorc, we quote the following passage 
from the Madras Correspondent of the M/an Mirror:--- 
“ He is fond of vulgar parade whenever he goes in circuit. Poft* 
• Tishildars have to collect all dancing girls within their respective 
jurisdictions, and file them before him. With peons and constables 
before and behind him, music and dancing girls preceding him, sub- 
ordinates making low obeisance to him, and vulgar crowds staring at 
bhn. he makes his entry into the Taluk .Stations.* The people who have 
buttnesa with him, find it hard to see him beyond a certain limited 
time, for he shuts his gates, and lives like a spending all his 

time In combilthg a manual of Revenue administration. Md a cor- 
mpo^ent of the 5 tef»dWsays that there is anarchy m the Distnct" 


A FINE Story of Nemesis, Joo good to be true but which it were 
pity to' burk, reaches ^us ffbm a district in Northern Bengal. A 
young landholder honored by Gov*ernment with a Kajaship and of 
distinct Brahmic tendencies in religion, if, >ndccd, the avoidance of 
positive forms of e.>cpression in conversatiqn, copious tears during Sunday 
preachments, and a partiality for the chorus of bovine voices repeating, 
by rote the fifth-rate songs* of bards unknown to fame, be un- 
mistakable indications of that ever-shifting faith, is the hero. He had 
cherished a fancy for the beautiful wife of his native doctor dwelling not 
far from the Mandir whose floor is often washed by the tears of repent- 
ance shed by this pervert from the creed of his adopive ancestor. Sunday 
being ever a holy day with the Bramho brotherhood, a Saturday was 
selected for making an aftempt on the poor girl’s virtue. His wife 
being the head of the local female society, as he is of the other sex, 
^palki was sent to the doctor’s for fetching away the youthful lady of the 
house in the name of the kartri. Not suspecting the trap, she entered 
the palki with her liusband’s permission. The bearers, having been in 
the plot, carried her not to the kartri but the karta himself. Too late 
^ihe poor girl understood all. Unlike, however, other ladies in her 
situation, she displayed remarkable presence of mind and succeeded 
in saving her virtue. Whtfn accosted by the villain, she pretended to 
fall in with his views, declaring that hers was no ordinarjr good fortune 
in having become th^ object of his august attentions. Having 
effectually bamboozled him so far, she craved, alleging her illness as 
the reason, a respite for three days. On the fourth day thence, she 
would willingly do his bidding, only the amour should be kept a secret 
from the hu:>band. She then returned in the same pd/ki after about 
the expiration of an hour and disclosed everything to her husband. 
Next morning at a very early hour the latter removed her to a neigh- 
bouring district, not telling his most intimate friends Miat he h^ done 
or why he had done it. Quietly going about his avocations as usual, he 
waited for three days. On the afternoon of the fourth day he gave 
himself a shave and by the evening attired himself in the female Sdno 
and the usual female trinkets for the feet and the hands. The in- 
evitable pd/ki came and he entered it quietly in a frame of mind that 
may easily be conceived. When taken to the hall of assignation he 
chose a somewhat less-lighted corner, in apparent bashfulness. 
Meanwhile the gay Lothario, who had been paying his adifresses to 
Bacchus and impatiently awaiting the return of the bearers, was roused 
from his reverie by the soft tinkle of the silver anklets, stood up to 
receive the lady who as he fancied had proved so faithful to her promise. 
He advanced tow.ards hi’r and complimented himself **00 being the 
luckiest of mortals in consequence of the honor of that visit. “ Three 
days, my dear, three whole days and nights, have bcAsn to me as three 
yu^as ! But I would wait thrice three yugas for the happiness 
of this hour !” Desirous of a kiss he sought to open the vtiil, but he 
was anticipated in this by the husband, now assured more than ever of 
the unsuccessfulness of the villain’s attempt on his wife’s virtue. Clasp- 
ing his neck the professor of ihc healing art inflicted two severe bites 011 
the fellow’s checks making the teeth in both instances almost touch 
one another. Having icLcived his due the scouAukel roared like d bull, 
but there was nobody near to attend to him save a little page who 
knew not what was what. Inflicting a few parting blows and kicks » 
and doing severe damage to the fellow’s nose and eyes, the husband 
came away in the same pdlkiy while as the result of the treatment 
the villain received from the infuriate son of vEsculapiiis, he had to 
shut himself up in his room for more than a month, unable to give out 
what had taken place. To complete the drama, the Brahino n)i.ssionary 
who visited the station before the victim’s bruises had ail disappeared, 
preached aq eloquent sermon on the impropriety and sinfulness of male 
persons disguising themselves as females even for the purpose of inflict- 
ing condign punishment where punishment is deserved. For, argued this 
apostle of brand new dispensation, the sexes are the work of God 
and they should never be made doubtful by the false aid of attire. An 
echo in form of the Catholic’s, Whom God has joined let no man part. 

Holloways Pills ar 6 the medicine*most in repute for curing the mul- 
tifarious maladies which beset mankind when dry, sulti* weather sud- 
denly gives plice to chilly, drenching days. In fact, these Pills offer relief 
even if they fail of proving an absolute remedy in all the disturbances of 
digestion, circulation, and nervous tone which occasionally oppress a 
vast portion of the population. Under the genial^ purifying, and strength- 
ening powers exerted by this excellent medicine the tongue becomes 
clean, the appetite improves, digestion is quickened, and assimilation is 
rendered perfect. These Pills possess the highly estimable property* of 
cleansing the entire mass of blood ; which, in its renovated condition, 
carries purity, strength, and vigour to every tissue of the body. 
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SATURDAY, 'JULY 16, 1887. 

THE SIR JOJUN LAWRENCE. 

« the disaster and the inquiry. 

T he Sir John Lawrenco is truly a victim of Heaven 
— it and all its belongings and concerns. Those 
who last took passage in her will never return even 
for a formal final parting. Not all the surviving 
Hindu world's arts of propitiation of the gods will 
bring them back even for a moment. 

Nor prayers, nor fasts, their plunge to death restrain, 

Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 

Even, the natural solicitude of the living host of 
friends and relations to know how and wherefore, 
humanly speaking, so many hundreds of respectable 
men and women were,, all of a sudden. 

Of life, dear ones and all, at once d^patched ; 

Cut off in quest of penance of their sins ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to their taccount 
With all their imperfections on their heads j 
O, horrible I O, horrible ! most horrible I 

is not more promising. The attitude of Government 
has been all that might be reasonably wished for. 
It has not stinted its sympathy for the mourners, 
indeed it has been considerate beyond its traditions. 
In the absence of any survivor from among the offi- 
cers, crew or passengers turning up, it might with 
plausibility have refused to move in the matter. 
But Government has been good enough to forsake 
its wonted groove. Uncontent to take shelter in stiff 
forms and dry intellectual generalities, it has for once 
elected to be humbly human, even to take pity on 
mortal weakness. We cannot sufficiently thank Sir 
Steuart Bayley for the promptness with which he 
has issued the commission. It is not much. It can- 
not recompense the mourners. It will not compel the 
sea to give^p the bodies of the dead, still less can it 
galvanise the dead to life. Yet it is a boon not to 
be despised. ’,Tis something in the dearth of more 
substantial solace, to learn, if possible, how our in- 
nocent rejations, our mothers and sisters and daughters 
and wives, were, all in a body, in their way as pilgrims 
to the Pooree shrine, on board a well-known vessel 
of repute, swept away, in a common enough gale and 
crushed to destruction, themselves and their vessel, 
with*conimander«iind crew and all. Sir Steuart cer- 
tainly is entitled to our best thanks. In the simple 
.language of life which the instinct of the Poet has 
adopted as his own, 

lie has done well and like a gentleman. I 

And as a man, of course. And he has done it hand- 
somely, too. He has not been summoned to duty by 
any formal application or overt demonstration. Had 
he waited till the inertia of Bengali society, now in 
particular prostrated by a cruel disaster, Had been 
overcome, he might have waited long, much too long 
for any possible good in the end. In what he has 
done, he has, besides relying on his own natural 
instincts and his experience, responded to the voice 
ot ilie press. That voice on this occasion was far 
from multitudinous or clamourous, yet .he discerned its 
depth and I^cognised its representative character.' 
This is an unmistakable index to character. It is 
to be hoped the press will not forget this disposition 
to justice in the ruler. 

All to no purpose has Government done its part. 
AH its generous intentbns are in a fair ij) way of mis- 
carrying from the indifferentism and stolidity of its 


agents and underlings. Like every belonging of 
the Sir John LawreiMe, the inquiry about it seems 
reserved for a miserable end. The ill-luck of the 
vessel pursues the court of enquiry upon it. • 

The Court of Inquiry opened on Monday and was 
continued the next day, at the close of which it ad- 
journed to that day next week — the i The pro- 
ceedings of the opening day which we print else- 
where, from ‘the Englishman, will explain our 
disappointment and, we fear, justify our worst 
forebodings. The constitution of the .court, to begin 
with, is imperfect. It has been formed in the usual * 
way, of course, with the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
for President and an experienced ship-surveyor 
and another gentleman. Superintendent of the 
P. & O. Company, for colleagues. We have come to 
acquire a sneaking liking for Mr. Reily since he 
came to the magisterial bench, though we must con- 
fess ourselves disappointed on the present business. 
We can have no objection to* either of the other two. 
Captain Smidt .seems to have acquired a prescriptive 
right to sit on Marine Courts, and the Superintendent 
of the great historic Steam Navigation Company 
seems on the face of it just the man for the 
work. But perhaps he, if not they, is a trifle too 
interested in the system of management in vogue, 
and it is the system — not any particular men — that* is 
on trial. Both are men likely to have g^cquired a 
certain set of ideas and opinions, partialities and 
prejudices. Experts are very good in their way, 
and indispensable on technical inquiries ; but experts 
cannot escape the influence of professional bias, 
They should be employed with caution, with a dis- 
tinct understanding of the risks of such employment. 
Precautions should be adopted where possible to 
guard against their narrowness. 

It is very distressing to have to suggest such consi- 
derations — to start suspicions possibly unfounded in 
toto — but. the occasion is not one for the bandying of 
compliments. We must say that the two non-legal 
coadjutors of Mr. Reily, valuable as their experience 
is, and high as is their honor, are, roundly considered, 
of a piece, chips of the same block — say the same 
coral reef — nay, gems of the purest ray serene from 
the same mother-oysters — a trifle too much of the 
same element. It would have been more satisfactory 
to the general public, and .specially to the Hindu com- 
munity, if a native gentleman ha'd taken the place of 
one of them. It is no use telling us that natives do not 
understand ships and shipping affairs. Native lawyers 
are paid to argue shipping cases and native magistrates 
and judges to determine shipping causes. Besides, 
natives arc partners and directors in shipping and 
riverine and maritime carrying ceftnpanies. If a man 
of professional experience were wanted, we could 
name a gentleman — a Baboo perhaps, but no hated 
Bengali — of exceptional knowledge in the line, of ge- 
neral experience and accomplishments, of perspicacity 
and vigour of understanding, and force of character. 
We refer to Baboo Ram Kissen. He is unique in 
his Btiicss for such an inquiry, having long been a 
shipowner or managing agent, without at all depend- 
ing on that business. 

We cannot hope anything from the spirit which 
hfc been shown by either the officer entrusted by 
Government with pursuing the inquiry, or the Court. 
Mr. Kilby, the Deputy Legal Remembrancer, in 
charge of the case, might aB well have been sent to 
the Bay — to watch after any chance vestigea of the 
lost steamer — he has shown himself so- completely' at 
sea. He is an object piteous to behold. He btyi 
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thrown himself entirely on the mercy of the Court’ 
He has made no previous enquiries and has no* in- 
formation to offer. He has not caVed to apply to the 
quarters where he might have got any. He could haVe 
avoided making the exhibition of helplessness that 
he made, had he followed the example of confidence in 
the press set' 4 }y his own. Government. It was lucky 
for him^ that Mr. Newstone had volunteered himself, 
otherwise the whole inquiry would- have been 
a farce in the first attempt. It was Mr. Newstone 
wBb provided materials for a few hours’ sitting. We 
•wionder what Mr. Kilby would have done had this 
volunteer not been forthcoming. 

But from the way in which the court has gone 
about the work, it is all the same whether there are or 
are not witnesses. In the first place, the President is 
all impatience, where patience is specially needed. 
Mr. Reily warned everybody concerned or contem- 
plating to come forward, against verbosity or gener- 
ality. He was resolved hot to allow the inquiry to 
degenerate into a roving commission. Here is a pre- 
cious young gentleman relieved of the thankless 
drudgery of devilling at the bar by a lucky lift to the 
bench of the city magistrates, to give himself such 
airs so soon in his new career ! Why, what harm is it 
to you, Mr. Reily, or to Mr. Kilby either, if this com- 
mission were ever so long, or had to travel through 
half the civilised world fof its fulfilment ? 

These servants of the state are not in sympathy with 
their Government. One might almost suspect the 
Government by appointing such agents to carry out 
its express behests to be enacting a little play of de- 
ception. The President is all. precision and to the 
point — so as not to do it ! And the Deputy Remem- 
brancer scarcely cares to remind him of his duty and 
the object of his present appointment. The commis- 
sion is comprehensive enough, to wit — the investigat- 
ing of all the circumstances connected with the loss 
of the steam ship Sir John Lawrence in the Bay of 
Bengal on the 25th of May last. Literally under- 
stood, this covers every circumstance directly or in- 
directly bearing upon the loss of the vessel. But 
these ^mall lawyers bring all their ingenuity to 
bear upon the language to frustrate a great public 
purpose. They have done everything to reduce 
the Government to an absurdity. For, surely, if 
no questions are to be asked or statements re- 
corded except in respect of the Sir John Lawrence, 
nay, of the disaster to the Sir John Lawrence 
on her last voyage, then this Court is an imposition, 
for no such evidence exists or is possible, for nobody 
has survived the accident. The President’s lawyer- 
like objections would have been pertinent to a 
criminal trial under ’English law, which is so liberal 
to the accused, but this is an extra-judicial inquiry, 
here are no citizens in peril for life or liberty, and here 
this ultra-lawyerism is a mere pedantry, and a mis- 
chievous one. 

The attitude of the President and the Prosecutor 
throws the duty on the public. We hope the 
public will come forward in a dutiful and loyal spirit. 
The duty is peculiarly that of the native community 
which has suffered most and almost exclusively from 
the loss of the vessel. Where are our patriots and 
where are our young lions of the Bar ? And is ifot 
our Lal Mohan in our midst ? To try to enter the 
illustrious chamber of British legislation is no doubt 
a noble ambition, peculiarly noble in an Indian sub- 
jifct of the crown. But it is not the summum donum, 
nor. the only wwthy end of life. We trust before 
Tuesday, some of the surviving friends of the' multi- 


tudinous victims of the disaster will employ counsel 
to watch the inquiry and procure and offer such evi- 
dence as may be procurable ’under the circumstances. 

For our part, we are able to present to the public the 
following extract from a private letter written on the 
3rd June on board by a seaman going to sea. , 

I am gUid to inform you of nfy safe arrival on board. I got here on 
the 3oih and found the vessel ah* rijjht. Two of our vessels are 
iriissing, one of them I think is lost with ail hands, the other I don’t give 
up just yet. The sights we saw on the 29th was dreadful — the bodies of 
men women and children, both European and native, floating about the 
Sandheads and the sharks tearing them to pieco! We were sailing 
through them for two hours. I think the Chandbally steamer and the 
Tug Retriever have been lost. Poor fellows 1 

We may here remark that no reports of the official 
search for the Sir John Lawrence have been pub- 
lished. This does not speak well of the Marine De- 
partment of the Secretariat. 

THE LAST OF THE JUBILEE IN BENGAL. 

THE HONOURS DURBAR. 

The last of the Jubilee Diirbars came off on Friday. The titles that 
were conferred on the Indian Jubilee Day were figuratively awarded on 
the occasion — that is announced by Gazette on that day. There was 
no actual delivery of token or execution of document. That business 
for the Indian titles was enacted for Bengal by the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself on the rsth instant. Not much attempt was made 
to gloss over the too glaring fact that it was almost an act of 
supererogation. Indications were even visible that it was somewhat 
of a “bore.” Of dignity there was little in it r its very grace was 
graceless. And yet there is scarcely anybody to blame : n^e cer- 
tainly to hang. 

The ceremony was dreary, and rather puerile. The whole thing too 
strongly reminded one of the Lilliput Levee. 

Oh, the Glorious Revolution ! 

Oh, the British Indian Constitution t 
Now that the Sahebs, clever bold folks, ' 

Have turned the tables on the Moguls and Mugs t 

Easily and in a trice the thing was done, 

Though the Prize boys were more than two to one. 

None brave as lions, many quick as foxes. 

Others with land or silver safe in boxes t 

/ 

r / . His Majesty baR doored some eight or ten, , 

^ Perhaps a score or so of gentlemen. 

And would-be gents, some short and others tall — „ 

“Arise, Baboo What the-deuce-lhey-you-call.” 

One fat gentleman, too fat by far, 

Was Master O’ Ceremonies throughout Durbar. 

His voice was gruff, his pants were hot and tight 
His wife had said, “ Mind, dear, don’t bifngle outright.” * 

But the grand Grand Chamberlain passed the test. 

He was up to the thing and did his best., &c. 

But, then, it was a poor business at best. And even the big man with 
the bale of blue serge surcharged with heavy gold lace, could not 
make the ridiculous sublime. The authorities evidently had no heart 
in the matter. While our Governor’s own palace was undergoing 
repairs, and he was shifting for himself, away from his capital 
at a chatec^ lent him by his Chief the Khedive, the ceremony was 
perfunctorily gone through in the verandah of his offlee in the city, 
during the heat and bustle of the day. The verandah is the most ^ 
magnificent in the country, less broad perhaps than the monster 
verandah in Baboo Jadulal Mullick’s house in the Suburbs but ' 
lunger far-^and it was airy of course. It couid have been improvised 
into a thing of beauty. But the atmosphere of a territ^le oiHce like 
the Bengal Secretariat— a department for pulling the noses of the 
Vainor rule^ of the land scattered about— repreAes all the finer 
aspirations of the soul. The place was ordered to be decorated, to 
be sure, in the usual fashion. A hero’s son who aspires to execute 
great public works, was impressed into the bouse-deCoratoris rSU^ 
apparently with instructions from the Financial Secretary to do the 
thing and have done with it as cheap as possible. No wonder if it 
was left, like all the arrangements, to the tender mercies of the 
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clerks. The result ivas as hideous as bunting and cheap blue linen 
could make it. Happily punkahs were ^ut up, to avoid the repetition 
of history in the immediate vicinity of the BlAck Hole, but the parti- 
colored fringes were a coijtinual torture. 

The arrangements were in keeping. Gentlemen were left to take 
the chance of finding seats as* best they could, or stand in any odd 
Viook or corner or between chairs. We are not talking of the pro- 
fane vulgar or mere gentlemen of the press,” but men acred to the 
lips or owning a substantial interest in the Public Debt, privileged to 
draw their thousands a month of pay, were sent from pillar to post. 


a 1 )lest member of the family, who, with his mother the Queen Dowager, 
went fo England to protest against the Annexation. Prince Jehan 
Kudr remained with Hfs Majesty from 6 in the morning to 3 p.m. 
Mott of the time the king himself spoke. As the king is deaf, the 
conversation was heard and has caused the greatest alarm among 
those in power in the Household. The king opened out his heart 
to his nephew, spoke of his approaching end, and ^/)posed to make 
over charge of his affairs to him. The Prince politely declined, but 
was, before leaving, persuaded to consent. The box of seals was to 
be made over to him and he was to draw and ssceive the next 


It was nobody’s dutj to see the guests provided. The clerks who 
freely moved backwards and forwards, were too important personages 
for the moment to look at the dogs— including well-known faces, 
even their own friends — drawn by invitation almost of the nature 
of command to see the Tamasha at their Master’s house. 

The Lieutenant-Governor entered the Durbar verandah in a sort 
of procession, reminding you of the Judges in scarlet entering the 
Sessions Court to sit on their grim work. On his taking his seat, the 
more favoured recipients were one after another introduced and 
sent after their business, ea(A to reappear in his new guise. Thus, 
Raja Ramrswar Sing Bahadoor, brother if the Maharaja of Dur- 
bhunga, Nawab Abdool Lutekf Bahadoor, Raja Mahendralal 
Khan of Narojdle, Midnapore, Rftja Doorga ^Churn Law and the 
Hon’ble Raja Peary Mohun Mookerjef, son of Baboo Joykisskn 
MookeRJEE of Uttarpara, Hooghly, were brought up one by one and 
duly invested. His Honor had a good word for each of them, most 
of them being familiar faces to him. The Rai Bahadoors and Khan 
Bahadoors next and last formed one promiscuous lot and received 
their sunnuds, with a few general remarks. The Lieutenant-Governor 
next himself entertained them and some other native gentlemen pre- 
sent wiffi utter and pan, the remaining native gentlemen of the two 
front rows being treated to like courtesy by the Secretaries. Sir 
Steuart Bavley concluded by addressing the whole audience. He 
thanked them for their patience through the fatiguing ceremony, 
apologized that the Durbar could not be held at Belvedere, referred 
to the Jubilee in England and to the sad death of Sir Ashley Eden, 
and finally exhorted the good boys not to rest content with the prizes 
they had iA)n, but to work on for more and better ones, and be an 
example to others, and lastly he wished them long life and prosperity. 

The guard of honour, supplied by a detachment of the 7th N. I. 
Regiment under command of a European officer, presented arms to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the ^and playing the National Anthem. 

TaK SICK-MAN AT HOME. 

THE EX-KING OF OUDH. 

For some dajs all sorts of rumours h.ave been in circulation about the 
health of our illustrious suburban neighbour the King of Oudh. Some 
impudent designing folk have gone the length of giving out that His 
Majesty was dead. We are in a position to give the exact truth. The 
king is now old, and infirm of course, and he has long been ailing, but 
he is v^ry far from a moribund condition yet. He is weak, however, and 
feels his end dmwing. It cannot be long deferred, he feels, or thinks, 
and, like a pious man with some share of worldly wisdom, wishes to 
‘dispose of his affairs and prepare for the next world, To this, however, 
his people as distinguished from his own, have very grave objections — 
of a personal, not to say selfish, character. Accordingly, they are band- 
ed together to thwart their royal master. They would thwart the 
great King of Terrors, and keep him out of his prey, if they 
could. This might seem very loyal and generous of them. Not a bit 
of it. It is only a struggle between the two over the same prey— a 
quarrel about the exclusive possession of the spoil. The vidtini, such 
as it is, is now the mortals’, Death having as yet only a sort of lien on 
‘ the .royal exile, to come into operation in due course, for certain. 
The King's superior officers and upper servants are only interested in 
his life ; they would keep their puppet as long as they could, for 
the splendid opportunity of wasting his substance and ruling the 
great househcjCd in his name. So tjiey flatter His' Majesty into the 
belief that he is ^ell enough. If the signs are loo visible even to, 
the eyes of Oriental royalty, liis minions and minister scare him 
away from dwelling on them and doing the needful under the cir- 
cumstances, by representing that to do so was to hasten the dreaded 
finale. And such indeed is the common belief. 

Notwithstanding all, the king on Wednesday sent for his nephew 
Prince J EH AN Kudr. This i. ihe son and heir of the king’s brother 
usually called the General^ Saheb, still remembered in Oudh as the 


monthly stipend and to spend according to the previous aIlotmt|ms 
and his own discretion. ' 

No sooner had the Prince left than the others set to unsettle tl&N 
king’s mind, loudly lamenting his morbid apprehension of deathly 
To make sure of their game and to discredit the Prince with both kini 
and the British Residency, they abstracted the box of seals— a valuablj 
work of art, presented by the then Governor-General to Ghaziuddiit'^^ 
Hyder Shah, which is an heirloom of the family— and made- fc 
believe it was stolen by the Prince, a contemptible hole being made 
* in the wall of the room in which it was kept, next to the Prince’s 
stable. Of course, whether the Prinbe was convicted or suspected 
of theft or not, there were no seals to deliver, and the whole 
Palace is absorbed m the latest sensation. 


I BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General.— The 6th July 1887.— Baboo Ashutosh Sircar, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of 
thcidistrict of Dacca. 

Baboo Ashutosli Sircar is vested with the powers of a Collector 
under Act X of 1 870, for the purpose of acquiring land required for 
public purposes in the Dacca district. 

The 8di July 1887. — Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Scrampore,* Hooghly, is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, with effect from the 24th June 1887. 

The nth July 1887.— Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, Personal 
Assistant to the Commissioncr.of the Rajshahyc Division, is allowed 
leave for sixty-three days, under section 72 of Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the afternoon of the 8th instant. 

Baboo Lalit Chandra Neogee is appointed to act as a Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and as Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner of the Rajshahyc Division, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, or until further orders.' 

The 1 2th July 1887. — Mr. W, F. C. Montriou, Deputy 
gistratc and Deputy Collector, Rampore Hat, Bcerbhoom, is ► 

with the powers of a Collector under Act X of 1870 in that 
division. r 

Baboo Burhandco Narain, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
lector, Mozufferporc, is transferred to Durbhunga, and is posted 'toL 
the Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Gopal Chundcr Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and De-*^ 
puty Collector, Durbhunga, is transferred to Burdwan, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of that district, * 

Judicial.— The 6th July 1 887.--Baboo Ashutosh Sircar, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dacca, Is vested with the powers 
of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The iith July 1887. — Baboo Taraprasad Chatterjee, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Manbhoom, is vested with powers 
under section 1 10 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

TH'k DACCA MUNICIPALITY, 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — You arc aware of the ra^p-payert* suit against the Muni- 
cipality of Dacca pending in the local Munsiffi since the arrival of 
Sir Rivers Thompson at Dacca about two years ago. Lately the 
Chairman engaged extra pleaders from the Judge’s Court to conduct 
the defence in the Munsiff’s Court. Some of the Commissioners 
objected to this outlay, specially as the Legal Remembrancer has 
expressed that all expenses for defence should be borne by the Com- 
missioners themselves. Those Commissioners sent a formal written 
requisition to the Chairman asking him to call a meeting of the 
Commissioners on the 6th instant, to consider this and other matters 
where the Chairman’s proceedings appeared to them improper. 
But no meeting was called by the Chairman yesterday the 6th 
instant, thus setting the requisition and law at naught. We don’t sec 
the slighted Commissioners taking ocher steps. It is presumed 
that thp Chairman has seen those Commissioners privately and 
lulled them by some ^ lullaby of which the Chairman is quite ‘ a 
master, as the Commissioners were last year smoothed no sooner 
their indignation burst out on finding the savings, amounting to 
Rs.^ 1,000, of the lighting account spent for building a pucki 
drain at the back of the Chairman's house. As * no one's personal 
interest is •ffccted, it is not very difficult for the Chairman to. gain 
over the Commissioners by some means or other.^ Yoprs 
Dacca, 7th July 1887. * A lUTOAraa* 
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THE MARINE COURT. 

The Loss of the Sif John Lawrena^ 

. The First Pay.— Monday, Ji^ly ii. * 

A Marine Court of Inquiry under section 7 of Act V. of i88f 
(Indian Merchant Shipping Act) was held at the Port Office, 
It the instance of the Government of Bengal, “for the purpose 
of investigating «11 the circumstances connected with the loss 
of the S. S. Sir J'ohnJ.awrence in the Bay of Bengal on the acth of 
May last.” 

Present C. H. Reily, Esq., (^hief Presidency Magistrate, Pre- 
sident, and Captairt H. dc Smidt and E. Trelawncy, * Esq., Superin- 
and O. Company, members. 

^ G. C. Kilby, Deputy Legal Remembrancer, conducted the 
cp^iry on behalf of the Government. 

Mr. J. Orr, solicitor, appeared to watch the proceedings on 
'bojalf of the agents of the Sir "John Lawrence^ Messrs. Macncill 
, tod Co. 

fThc President. — Do you wish to open the ease, Mr. Kilby ? 

.. Mr. Kilby. — No, 1 do not, because I have not been supplied with 
information. I must leave it to the witnesses, who will be called and 
examined to state what they knew. 

President. — What particular points do you want to find out ? 

Mr. Kilby. — There is a letter which 1 wish to put in of June, 1887, 
by Mr. Newstone, in which he draws attention to certain charges 
he made in October, 1886, in a letter he wrote to the Port Officer, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and Health Officer with reference to the 
survey and the state of the Sir John Lawrence at that time. I shall 
put him in and examine him with regard to the statements and 
remarks made by him. I then propose to examine the surveyor anli 
the Macneill and Company’s Shipping Officer who looks after their 
vessels, and the Superintending Engineer. 

The President. — This is only an enquiry into the circumstanAs 
connected with the loss of the ship, and I do not ihink that there 
can be any question raised as to whether the ship was well surveyed 
in 1885 or not. 

Mr. Kilby. — This is a general enquiry into the circumstances 
bearing on the vessel going out to sea, and the enquiry may be useful 
for future rules the Government may pass for regulation. I do not 
know what. . 

Mr. Newstone. — May I be allowed to suggest ? 

The President . — 1 cannot allow you ’to speak now. When was 
the last survey held ? 

Mr. Orr. — In April 1887, May I be allowed to ask whether Mr. 
Newstone is prosecuting } ' 

The President. — No, he is a witness. 

Mr. Orr. — May 1 ask whether the Court will allow the former 
; i^ers of Mr. Newstone and the Government Resolution on it to 
)Ut in as a part of the proceedings of the present enquiry ? I 
wUK them to be produced. 

.. Mr. Kilby.-I do not think that is necessary, as the present en- 
■ has nothing to do with the formal enquiry. * 

The President . — 1 do not think the present letter from the Gov- 
» . j|rnraent has anything to do with the formal enquiry. 

Mr. Kilby. — On those former letters certain reports were made, 
and a Resolution passed, and the result of that has nothing to do 
with the present enquir)*, because the Government has again placed 
the wliole matter before us as a Court for a formal enquiry, the 
former one being an informal enquiry. 

The President. — I wish to get at the charges. 

Mr, Kilby — Tl\erc are no “charges” so far as I can see ; but there 
arc certain allegations made in those letters. He gives a number of 
instances in which he says this vessel was not properly found, and 
these are put in considerable detail. I will read tlw letter afterwards. 

Mr. OVr . — 1 think in common fairness it ought to be produced. 

The President. — I shall see about it. At present we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this is an enquiry into all the circumstances 
connected with the loss of the Sir John Lawrence. We must do 
that first. 

Evidence was then gone into. 

Captain Roxburgh Spens, Commander of the Tyrone^ was first 
called, and stated. — My vejfsel is a native passenger steamer 
plying between Calcutta and Chandbally. just previous to 
the cyclone I was in Calcutta, but went down the day of the 
cyclone, the 25th of May.* I anchored at Kedgeree, because the 
weather was threatening, and the storm signals were up. I first 
saw them at 10-30 a.m., at Mud Point. 1 saw them the first half 
hour after I anchored and then lost sight of them on account of the 
weather becoming too thick. When I anchored there were nc^ 
other steamers there, but the Curlew anchored ten minutes after I 
did. The weather became thick at 11-30 a. m., and I only saw the 
signals wijh powerful glasses. The signal was No. 8, which indi- 
cated that a small cyclone, such as is usual in the rains, was passing 
to the westward of Saugor. There arc nine signals, the lower num- 
bers indicating severer cyclones. While at anchor the Sir John Law- 


rcnce passed us at 1 p. m. She had even passed Mud Point, but I 
do not know whether she had seen the signals, as it may have been 
too thick to see them. When she passed on the weather was very 
threatening, wind from N.-E. iiKrcashig in strength. Dhave had 
experience of some 16 years ot the river and the coast, that is, in 
command, and was for one year before* in charge of the Hawk 

and in country ships since 1864 1 have been »in two or three cy- 
clones. From my experience at the time the Sir John Lawrence 
passed me, I considered there was goThg *to be a cyclone, which 
was coming up. She passed me a quarter to half a mile off. The ^ 
river was smooth then, but it ga^e us no indication of what the sea 
was outside. When this signal No. 8 is up, vessels of light draft 
can go to sea, but not deep vessels. It does not forbid any. It 
says : “ Only vessels of light draft should go to sea.” I made no 
eftbrt to prevent this ship from going to sea. After she had passed 
me the squalls increased in strength from the N.?E. gradually, and 
the barometer fell steadily until 4 a. m., next morning, the 26th of 
May. The barometer fell from 29*60 at 11 a.m., to 29*34 4 a*^** 

of the 26th. The wind from 8.p. m. gradually hauled round from 
S.-E. to E. with very heavy squalls. At 4 a.m., the wind hauled 
still more to S., and the barometer commenced to rise. The wind 
increased from nine till noon, when the barometer registered 29*45. 
From noon the wind hauled to S.-S.-W., and gradually abated. I 
remained at anchor till Friday morning, the 27th, and then got 
finder way and proceeded on my voyage, arriving at Chandbally at 
1 1 p.M. I encountered a very heavy sea In the Western Channel, 
but it was much smoother io the westward. From my experience 
of the weather I had no reason to think it was sufficient to make her 
founder ; we were not in the centre fT)f the storm. I^ thought she 
would have been drifted down the coast, and hardly expected to find 
her at Chandbally. I saw no wreckage on my way down at all. 
The following week I passed a few dead bodies, three in the 
Western Channel, but I saw no wreckage. I imagine they were 
natives, but the bodies had turned white. The Sir John Lawrence 
has not been heard of since. I believe there can be no doubt she 
foundered there. She was a good sea boat, I believe. She always 
proved herself so. I have been on board her several times. She was 
well fitted and found. I never heard anything to the contrary. 

I carry coolies. In the foul season we carry 886 native pas^gers. 
Their tickets are sold at the offices of the Company. I do not sell 
any. No one sells tickets on board our vessels. We have no tickets 
to sell. If a full complement of tickets is not sold at the office, we 
take passengers who come on board, and who pay their money on 
board. We receive instructions when a full complement of passen- 
gers arc coming. I do not usually get the full complement. Very 
seldom, except in the pilgrim season, Native passengers usually are 
allowed to come on board at 8 p.m., that fs, after the carg^o has all 
been taken in. The men, when they come on board, arc properly 
tallied on by the secunnic and chief officer. The police arc always 
present to count the passengers with us, and invariably do so. The 
Captain cannot take a larger number of passengers than he is 
allowed, because at Chandbally they arc agifin counted out by the 
police. On one occasion many years ago I had on board more than 
the licensed number of passengers, and I was heavily fined for it. 
The police said I had 60 more, though I denied It, and I was fined 
Rs. 990. This happened at Chandbally. I do no think the excess 
number were there. I do not remember whether Captain Irvine 
was ever fined for this offence. He may have been, but I do not 
remember it. 

The President here remarked that the last answers were not of 
much relevancy. 

Mr. Kilby did not know anything about that, but he had tef dive 
into all these matters in the chance of sonK^ing turning ^ip. It 
was the desire of the (iovernment and the Press, especially the 
Native Press, to ascertain all particulars connected with the loss of 
the vessel, or which were likely to throw light on the point. 

Mr. Kilby. — I do not think that anything which Mr. Newstone 
has stated in his letter will go to show or even suggest that the • 
vessel was overcrowded, or show how she was lost. 

The President. — The only matter before us is to enquire into the 
circumstances conticctcd with the loss of the Sir John Lawrence. 

Mr. Kilby.— If that is so, then all 1 can say is that there is no 
use of Mr. Newstone’s statements. 

The President. — I shall put him into the box, because he can 
then ventilate these charges, and then we can deal with them in* our 
judgment. 1 shall not place the slightest check upon him when he 
is in the box, to bring them forward. Any evidence as to the stato 
the vessel was in in 1887 I shall be glad to take. 

Mr. Kilby . — 1 think, under these circumstances, we shall find it • 
difficult to connect the loss of the vessel with Mr. Ncwstonc’s 
charges. 

The Court here adjourned fbr lunch. ' 

On reassembling. — # 

Mr. Kilby. — You consider, Sir, that the enquiry is limited to 
matters connected with the loss of the Sir John Lawrence. 

The President . — 1 do not consider this to be a roving commission 
for the purpose of going into matters connected with the sanitation 
of the vessel or such questions, but as an enquiry into every point. 
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however, remote, connected with the loss of the vessel, or to which 
it is attributsble. As regards the seaworthiness of the ship I giv« 
you the freest scope. 

Captain Spens recalled by the CX)urt. — There were other signals 
at Saugar. 1 saw none at Diamond Harbour. We passed there at 
8-30 A.M. I should have seen signals at Saugar if 1 had gone on. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Sir John Lawrence would have 
passed Saugar at 2>i 5 p. m., from whence she could have seen the 
signals in ordinary weathef. The signals would have been passed 
at eight miles distance, and if the weather was at all hazy we could 
not have seen them. I do not think she saw the signals at Saugar ; 
it was too thick, rainy. She *was generally behind us. She must 
have passed the Mud Point signals at 1 1-30 a. m., four to five miles 
off. I think it quite possible she could not have seen the signals; 
it is quite low, and the flagstaff is a broken one. If I had been on 
the Sir John LaxA'cnce^ and if I had not seen the signals, I should 
have anchored. In fact, I had made up my mind to anchor if 1 
had not seen the signals. I made up my mind to have anchored 
at Kedgeree if the signals were up or not. I arrived at this con- 
clusion from the state of the weather, as before I got to Fisher- 
man’s Point the weather had become bad. I thought the Captain 
of the ship was acting rashly in going out as he did at the time, the 
weather being bad, and the barometer low. This was wholly un- 
connected with seeing the signals or not. I think his conduct was 
rash, because he had a large number ot passengers on board, and 
however well he might wtiathcr the storm, the passengers would 
certainly be much knocked about and injured, and possibly killed. 
Though I did not think the vessel would founder, I thought it 
would be pu^ to a severe strain, and would do her no good. I 
thought the cyclone would be a more severe one than the No. 8 
signal indicated. This was when I anchored at Kedgeree. 1 think 
the signal hoisted was an appropriate one, as it would have been 
difficult for the authorities to hoist any other. I do not recollect 
seeing No. 8 hung out before. In my opinion the rules for sig- 
nalling arc too precise. I have disregarded signals. On one occa- 
sion last year, I went out when No. 7 was hoisted at Saugar, and 
we had fine weather. This signal indicates a storm to eastward. 
In any case 1 sliould not have gone out when No. 8 was hoisted if 
my t^arse lay to westward. If 1 had been in command of the 
Sir John Lawrence that morning I should not have gone out under 
any circumstances, independently of carrying cargo or passengers. 
There was a risk of having the vessel damaged. She was in light 
trim when she passed us. I did not speak the Sir John Lawrence 
when she passed. We spoke the Curlcm at Mud Point, and both 
made up our minds to go back to Diamond Harbour if the storm 
signal* were up. This was before I saw the storm signal at Mud 
Point. Wc saw the signals w’hcn the Curhw turned round to go 
back. I came on with the intention of anchoring at Kedgeree, 
because a small storm was passing to the westward, and I thought 
I could ride out there in safety. The Curlew followed me. 

To Captain dc Smidt. — I did not know what the Sir John Law- 
rence drew, ^c was not crank when I saw her. She had a jib and 
two trysails set. She had her awning stretched on the upper deck. 
When passing there were some passengers on her deck, but she did 
not appear very erdwded. It was an open deck railed round. The 
only protection against the sea breaking over her was the rails and 
netting. She had a spar deck and main deck as far as 1 knew. 

To Mr. Trclawney. — There was no rivalry between the three 
Companies at that time in running passengers to Chandbally. No 
inducements arc held out to Captains to make what arc called 
“smart ” passages. 

To Mr. Orr. — I knew the chief officer of the Sir John Lawrence^ 
Mr. S^tith. He was^tt for three years on this line. He was in 
command of a tug before. He was a man of good experience in 
navigating the Sandheads and the Hughli. 'Flic Captain’s name 

^•was Peter Irvine. When at Kedgeree my passengers were on deck 
and. between decks. There was no necessity for battening down 

• the batches at any time. I heard the Sir John Lawrence was in the 

cyclone of 1874. That was in October. That cyclone was a larger 
cyclone than this one, and several ships were lost. Captain Bald- 
win was then in command of her. I think Captain Irvine was then 
chief mate. The vessel was missing for some days, but she came up 
all right with the loss of her boats. I do not think she lost any 
passengers. •• 

^Villiam Henry Newstcin said. — I was chief officer of the Sir 
John Lawrence for nearly 13 months. I left the service on the 25th 
‘of October last year. 1 wrote on the 28th of October a letter to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. This is it (put in and marked B). 

* With that I forwarded a letter to the Health Officer, another to the 
Surveyor, Mr. Mckcller, and another to the Port Officer. This is a 
list of the repairs, which I was ordered to make out in order to give 
the engineers information as to the* corning docking of the vessel. 

I wrote another k%cr to the Lieutenant-Governor on^thc^th' f 
June, 1887, after the loss of the vessel, and with it I cnclo:.cd two 
copies of the letters previously sent in to the Port Officer and As- 
sistant Government Surveyor (put in and marked C.) 

Mr. Kilby here read the letters referred to which showed that, 
in the opinion of the witness, grave defects existed in the vessel ^ 


which had passed several surveys and which, in the witness’s opinion 
showed grave want of attention on the part of the owners. These, 
were mainly that the windlass would not work freely, that the 
cltains had several defective links in them, that the canvas house of 
the donkey engine wA defective, and the port after boat not able 
to float. In one part of one of his letters the writer stated that he 
took the step to save Jack afloat from money-lending merchants who 
were indifferent to the safety of their passengers or crews. 

Witness, examined, stated. — The most important part of the un- 
seaworthiness of the vessel was, first, the state of-^c windlass, which 
was utterly useless. I saw it last on the 26tli of October, the date 
on which I left. * The starboard side of the gifsy had worn itself 
some three quarters of an inch intb the wooden bics which supported 
the spindle. In consequence it would not go round, and you could 
not get up chain or use the starboard anchor^ The casting which 
supported the centre spindle was broken. The whole body wis 
forced over to starboard. On attempting to moor the ship 
at the Salt Golahs, after she came out of deck on the 25th 
of October, we were compelled to take the whole of the chain 
up from the port side, as it was impossible to use the starboard 
fire. Mr. Mathewsoii, the Harbour Master, did all he could, 
but did not succeed in getting the starboard side of the wind- 
lass to work. He had to swear fearfully and a good deal in conse- 
quence, saying it was “ a rascally condition for the ship to be in, 
just after survey.” It was a double windlass acting on a diagonal 
centre cogwheel. This is the principal charge. The others arc not 
so serious. The scuppers pipes, too, were in a bad state. The 
leaden pipe was just flanged out over the iron plate, and had no 
iron leg guards to clamp it to the side. They were in existence 
when the ship was new, but had been knocked away. They were 
Inucli more necessary when the ship was old. The bolts of the leg 
guards were left on the sides, in some cases broken off half through 
the plate. They might have been forced in at any moment by the 
s<w. One of them was repeatedly pushed in when in port by boot- 
hooks. These pipes led through the hold into sides. There \Verc 
holes in one of them at the time of«thc survey. In a rough sea this 
was a very serious danger. I had to block them up for the sake 
of ray own life, with cement. It was an easy matter to have re- 
paired them ; but nothing vfas done up to the time I left. The 
next important thing was the state of the pumps. There was a 
survey shortly after I joined, on October the 1st, 1885. They 
poured water down to try them. The after one worked fairly well, 
but the forward one the water ran through as fast as you poured it 
in. Subsequently on examination the pumps were there, but the 
pipes were over *a beam, having never been connected with the 
pumps. They were dented in. A year-and-a-half before I joined, 
she was supposed to have undergone a heavy repair. She had been 
given up, laying at the buoys, doing nothing, for about 12 months. 
Before these repairs the pumps had three connexions — one to each 
bilge, and one to the sea. After the repairs the two connexions were 
cut away, one single pipe in the centre being substituted. Pumps led 
on to the main deck. The ship could not be pumped out except on 
an even Itccl, and that by the after pumps only. Subsequently the 
forward one was connected. There were two water tanks intended 
for passengers, one was connected to the deck, and the other was 
not. The vessel collided with the Indore before I joined her, and a 
hole was knocked in her bow between wind and water. The patch 
put on her was about two feet square. It was a metal patch, 
hurriedly put on. It was the ugliest thing ever put on a vessel, and I 
know that no vessel has ever beerv allowed to leave the port with a 
patch like that. It was too thin to beat it. This I gathered from 
the engineers who arc here now. Mr. Leach is one of them, and 
Mr. Thorpe the other. I saw the vessel shortly before her last 
voyage, and would often go and sec her. The last* time I saw her, 
three months ago, the patch was there, and the leg guards were un- 
repaired. The plgte should have been removed after the collision. 
If they had pulled one phtc out, they would never have been able 
to stop pulling, as the whole ship was so old-hat it would have gone 
to pieces in the attempt. • 
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G oliath has been slain at last.* The jjreat Civilian, Member of 
the Board of Revenue of the Lower Provinces, has fallen. Mr. 
Beames has been cooked in his own juice and dished. “ Victory to the 
sons of Pandu with whom is the Lord ! ” 

The result is a legitimate triumph of the despised Native Press 
-above all, of the redoubtable Amritu Ihizar Patrika. May itsj 
shadow never grow less ! It was an arduous struggle in which it was 
engaged. It fought against odds. ,But vetiias vineff. Neither the 
bullying and mystifying of nearly the whole of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, hor the influence of the whole civilian body, could save Mr. 
Heames from exposure nor wholly protect ftim from justice. 

The Viceroy has insisted upon .some visible punishment upon the 
powerful transgressor. And Mr. Bkames must vacate — for a time at 
least — his cozy scat on the Pioard of Revenue. He has been trans- 
ferred to the country to the office of Commissioner of Bhagulpore, 

While the Native Press triumphs, the *«iiTopean Press in genernf 
must hide themselves in sackcloth and ashes. The famous anecdote of 
the Bengal tiger and the ready and self-possessed Briton turning his 
back on the royal animal and frightening him with the apparition of a 
kind of 

creatures that Adam never knew, 

])y staring at him through his own outstretched legs, now recoils upon 
our White brethren of the quill. The Baboo writer remains the 
veritable royal tiger, and the rash Briton, who made light of his 
growl and even mocked him, has been fearfully mauled, and now this 
mighty Celestial lies prostra^le almost like a dead C/ESar. 
p mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, {:^orics, tiluniph.s, spoils, 

.Shrunk to this little mcabure ? — Fare thee well !— 

Or, in our valedictory notice of one of the august fraternity of the 
Heaven-born rulers of our country — of the eminent chiefs of the 
Celestials — should we not rather go up from the poetry even of 
S11AKE.SPEARE to Holy Writ and take our cue from prophets? The 
proverb suggested by Isaiah against King Nebuchadnessar .seems 
(to use an expressive colloquialism) s© pat to the occasion — “ How art 
ikou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !” 

Poor Mr. Beames is greatly to be pitied. Yes, he has brought 
himself to a pass in which he must endure to be the butt of every 
native writer’s pity. 

And none so poor to do him reveicnce. 

liur Viceroy and Lieutenant are kind and forgiving, and they have 
spared him the legal due of his acts and thus saved him from 
desperation. Above all, God is merciful, and tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. There will be some appreciable alleviation to the 
humbled man in the Government support of his Burdwan policy. 

• ■ 

The Lieutenant-Governor started on his tour as announced on the 20th 
and arrived at Burdwan the same evening, accompanied by his Aid- 
de-Camp and Private Secretary. He was received by the Commis- 
sioner of tbe Division, the Collector, the Judge, many European 
residents and native gentlemen, among them Lala Bun Behari Kapur 


.and Baboo BaN(LSA (ioPAL Nunday. There was a guard of honor of 
the police under the District Superintendent Colonel Hume. The 
Municipal Commissioners, numbering 20, presented an address of 
welcome which was read by iW Chairman Baboo Nalinaksha Bosk. 
Having replied, Sir Stkuart drove through a crowd of sightseers to 
the Kajbari to partake of t^e hospitality of the Maliarani whose guest 
he was during his stay. The next morning the Lieutenant-Governor 
had interviews with the Maharani and the Dowagar Maharani and 
decided the fate of the Burdwan raj. L.atcr in the day ho distributed 
prizes at the Raj College and attended an afternoon party at th c 

Dilkhusa. At night he held a reception at the Kajbari. 

* 

* * 

Speculation.s about the Burdwan succession have been sot atjpst. 
The report of the Board of Revenue and Mr. Bkames’ importunate 
supplement to it have prevailed. The Lieutenant-Ciovernor has con 
seated to the adoption of the Honourable Lala Bun Behari Kapur’s 
son by the young M.iharani. 

Happy, happy, happy Bun ! 

None but the brave, 

.. None bul the brave, 

None but the brave deserves to win. 

* * 

The Queen has addressed the following letter to the Home Secretary - 

\VtniPf\t' Om 7 A’, ///«(.’ 24. 

“ I am .anxious to express to my people my wann thanJ:s for the 
kind, and more than kind, reception I met with on going to and re 
turning from Westminster Abbey, with all my children and grand- 
children. 

“ The enthusiastic reception I met whli then, as well as on all 
these eventful days, in London, as well as in Windsor, on the •jeeasion 
of my Jubilee, has touched me most deeply. It has shown that the 
labour and anxiety of fifty long yeais, twenty-two of which I spent in 
unclouded happiness, shared and cheered by my beloved husband, 
‘while an equal number were full of sorrows and trials, borne without 
his sheltering and wise help, have been appreciated by iny people. 

“ 'I’liis feeling and thesen^e of duty towards my flear rountiy and 
subjects, who are so inseparably bound up with my*iy’e, will ejicour.ago 
me in my task, often a very difficult and arduous one, during the re 
maindcr of my life. 

“The wonderful order preserved on this occasion, and the good 
behaviour of the enormous multitudes assembled, merits my highest 
, admiration. 

“That God may protect and abundantly bless my country is my 
fervent prayer. 

“ VrcroRiA U. and I. ” 

• * 

A Crimean veteran and cx-Adjulant of the C/uards, just returned 
from Turkey, compliments in l/ii/n’/y the rurkish tioops as “the* 

finest troops I ever saw, and they would walk over our line battalions.” 

# 

* • « 

The Czar’s Winter Palace on the Neva is illHminated with 12,000 in- 
candescent electric lamps and 56 powerful arcs. Eight engines aie 
worked developing 2,500 horse power, the dynamos including rescue 
machines number 26. 

In San Francisco they produced bricks from ashes and ^cinders, an«l 
arc Aow trying tA^m. 

« « 

While the Vienna professors have found against PASTEUR’S discovery, 
the English Committee—among others, Sir H. Koscoe, Sir Jam/ .s 
Paget, and Professor Burden Sanderson, with Professor Victor 
Horslay as Secretary — have reported in favor of his methods. After 
several months’ testing they have come to the conclusion that rabies is 
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undeniably communicable, that inoculation against it is possible and 
effectual by means of injected cmulsi(Jns taken from the spinal cord 
of animals that have died of the malady. 'They have observed ihat 
of the dogs and rabbits^ protected by inoculation and unprotected, and 
subjected to bites from the same rabid animals, the protected escaped 
free while the unprotect'ed daught the disease and died. 

To complete the spoliation of irfie Ava- Kingdom, the sacred beast of 
liurma is also to be exiled. Theebaw’s White Elephant will be herded 
with other animals in the Rangoon Zoo. 

• • • 

The dreadful situation in the Ancient Mariner— 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drjnk. — 

is being remedied. It is reported that sea-water may be rendered 
drinkable. By the addition of citrate of silver, the chloride of silver 
is precepitated. An ounce of citrate gives half a pint of water. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council, Madras, has much plea- 
sure in placing on record Ifis high appreciation of the Tibet ality of tfie 
ex-Raja of Venkalagiri, for building a poor \iouse at Venkatagiri and en- 
dowing it with 4 per cent. Government paper of the value of Rs. 30,000 
and the shro^riem village Kalicfhcdu in the Rapur taluq, the Govern- 
ment having the full administration of the charity. 

M. 

The sensational news from Madras is that Mr. C. Ramchendra Iyer 
has been temporarily appointed the District and Sessions Judge of 
Salem. He had been a Subordinate Judge of the second grade draw- 
ing Rs. 650. For some time he was a Presidency Magistrate and drew 
Ks. 800. Nex> he was raised to the Statutory Civil Service. That 
elevation which made him an Assistant Collector, reduced his pay to 
Rs. 61 1. To make up the deficiency, he will now draw two-thirds of 
Rs. 2,333 salary attached to his present office. He had been only 
four months in the Civil Service. He is godfathered by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hutchins in charge of the Judicial Department. 


Mr.*S. Srinivason Iyer, the first Uncovenanted Assistant of the 
Madras Board of Revenue, is also the observed of ail observers. He 
is a graduate of the local University and was Professor of Logic in 
that institution when he was taken in into the Board. The members 
have recommended him for e.xemption from all special tests of the 
service. Htnce he is marked out for newspaper comment, in the Pre- 
sidency. And no wonder, for the pay he draws is Rs. 500— a sum which 

might have provided many a newspaper writer with meat and wine. 

« 

♦ ♦ • 

The latest Palitana news is— 

“ A dispute that has long been pending between the reigning Chief of 
Palitana and his younger brother, Kumar Shri Samatsingjee, has at 
last culminated in a law-suit, instituted for the recovery of eleven lakhs 
of rupees alleged to belong to the Durbar. The facts of the case have 
long formed the subject of discussion in this city, where the defendant 
has, until recently, been a temporary resident. The trial is proceeding 
before Mr. G. C.'*‘u 1 i it worth. Judicial Assistant Political Agent, at 
Kajkotc ; and the p.iriies concerned are the Chief of Palitana, as 
plaintiff, and his brother, .Samatsingji as defendant. The evidence that 
has, so far, been tendered to the court by the plaintiff goes to show that 
m recent ycais a bitter enmity existed between the present 'Th.ikore 
.tnd his father, Shn Soorsingjee; so pronounced, indeed, was the feeling 
th.at the 1 ittcr was desirous to divert the succession to his younger son 
the present defendant, and the elder fled from r.alitana in fear of 
his life. The Thakorc nas actually engaged in Poona in endeavouring 
to (ihlain the sanction of the Government to his proposal that his 
younger son should succeed him as ruler of Palitana, when he died, 
.about the end of 1SS5. His Highness was, however, succeeded by the 
eldest son a month later. At thi.s time the treasury w.a^ supposed to 
(ontain some eighty lakhs of rupees, and, besides this large accumula- 
tion of wealth, it was knos>fn that the younger son had in his possession 
other thirteen lakhs, which he said had been presented to him from the 
State coffers hy his father. In the belief that he was himself a very 
rich man, the elder brother, sorely against his will, was induced to 
.Kcept this cxulanaiion, and, by a formal deed, allow Samatsingjee to 
letain possession of the thirteen lakhs of rupees. Having secured this 
s.itisfactory settlement, the younger prince promptly removed his treasure 
out of h.'U'in’s way. The wisdon) of this precaution was soon apparent. 
An examin.'iyon of the e.xchcqucr did not disclose the eighty lakhs of 
lupees winch the late Chief was said to have left behihd him. T/ierc 
was probably not more than a quarter of that sum. .Simultaneously it 
was disco\ Cl ed th.'U the State account-books only showed that a sum 
of two lakhs of rupees had been given by the late Chief to his younger 
son, as interest on some loans that had been made to it. Samatsingjee 
was therefore called on to refund eleven lakhs of rupees. He did no- 
thing of the kind. He sought refuge In Bomay, and spent several months 
I cry pleasantly in making himself acquainted with our leading citizens. 
This contumacy resulted in an appeal to the Government, who directed 


that a civil suit should be instituted. This was done two months ago, 
and the case is now at hearing. Samatsingjee denies that he illegally 
took any money from the State treasury. The thirteen lakhs of rupees 
which he sent out of Palitana were, he asserts, voluntary ^fts made by 
his father to himself and his family at different periods, in the desire 
to make suitable provision for him in the event of the eldeV brother 
succeeding to the Chiefship.”— The Advocate of India, 

*** 

Nawab Dilar Jung spent freely like an Indian Na^Yab on the Jubilee 
day. He took the entire Albemarle Hotel at the* corner of Albemarle- 
street overlooking St. James-street, and there entertained a large 
number of the I/ite of London sociel!V— at a cost of ^4,000. 

The Rangoon Times^ which, by the way, advertises for an editor, re- 
ports severe famine in the eastern division of the Shan Districts.' * 

The official report of the prospects of the Jute crop in Bengal to the 
end of June 1887 is as follows : — 

“ On the whole, so far as can be judged of at present, it may be said 
that the area sown this year is about ten per cent, above that of last 
year ; and taking into consideration the facts that the area sown is 
above the normal and that the deficient outturn caused by floods in 
some districts will be counterbalanced by the bumper yield in others, 
it may be expected that the total oig.turn will be a full average. Much 
will, however, depend on the distribution of rainfall in the Tatter half 
of July and beginning of August.” 


• • 

I Mr. Daukes, the Secretary to the Public Service Commission, does 
not accompany the Sub-Committee to Bombay and Madras, but re- 
mains at Simla and sketches out the report of the Commission. 

• * 

* 4 

Two Bengalis have this year successfully competed for the Ipdian 
Civil Service, sons of two Barristers -at-law, Messrs. O. C. Mui.i.lCk 
and C. C. Dutt. 

4 

♦ 4 * 

The denies the report current that the Naihatty caisson 

of the Jubilee Bridge over tjie Hooghly is showing signs of subsiding. 


Mr. P. Nolan, General Revenue and Statistical Secretary, Bengal, 
goes on one month and fifteen days’ leave from the first August. Mr. 
W. C. Macpher.'^on, Under-Secrctary, officiates for him, Mr. H. VV. C. 
Carnduff, Officiating Joint, Serajgunge, acting as Under Secretary 

* 

* » 

Dr. Pilcher* having played out his part in Howrah, has taken 
3 monthsMeave and also resigned his place in the Municipality. He 
does not come back to Howrah after his temporary otiumeum dig^ but 
will be sent to the cooler atmosphere of Darjeeling. 

*** 

Mr. E. V. We.stmacott, the Magistrate, has been elected Chairman 
of the Howrah Municipality. 

4 

4 4 • 

The Fifth Criminal Sessions^ of 1887 commences on Monday, the 
I St proximo. • 


The High Court (the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Pigott and Mr 
Ju-sticc Ghose) have confirmed the Chief Magistrate’s sentence of 
Rs. 600 fine 0% Captain NlcilOLLS of the B. S. Brenda for not carrying 
side lights. The Captain contended that it was not usual in the 
passage round the Cape to Calcutta to slj^ow side lights*, because few 
vessels took that course in the autumn and no vessels from Calcutta 
passed that way. Another argument was that the nights were moon 
light nights, that a good look out was always kept and that on one 
occasion, the glass of one of the side lights had been broken by the 
sea and the sea had extinguished the light. The Chief Justice 
considered these grounds as oply enhancing the culpability of the 
Captain, and declined to interfere with the sentence. The Captain 
draws only £,20 a month as salary. 

At a time when public attention is being drawn to the pecuniary deal- 
ings of public servants in India, it may not be uninteresting to know of 
the private affairs of the same class in other Christian lands. We find 
the following notice of a Police officer in New York city—apparentl/ 
of the grade of a Superintendent 

** Captain Williams, a few years ago was a poor man ; unless com- 
mon report does him great injustice, he is a poor man no longer. Aside 
from his salary, he has a respectable private income which is imper- 
fectly justified by the receipts of his office. HiS property is said to be 
worth over $100,000, and people naturally ask how these fortunes can 
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be accumulated in a few years from a Police Captain’s salary. Captain 
Williams is a sharp man— a man whom criminals do not like to run 
against. A few have tried to brave his power, but they have always 
had to regret it, and it is suspected that this guardian of the peace has 
waxed fat on the wages of sin. One thing is certain, and that is, that 
there are more houses of questionable repute— more vile dens and gam- 
bling hells— in Captain Alexander S. Williams’ precinct, than in any 
other two precincts in the city of New York ; and, strange to state, 
with hundreds of tl\e finest policemen at his back, he never found it 
out till informed by the attorney of the Business Men’s Protective 
Association.” * 

Have we no Captain Williams in our City of Palaces ? Mr. Bar- 
nard is new to his present office, but he has been long enough in the 

Police not to know his men, — that is, if he is worth his salt. 

• 

'rtlE Correspondent of the Peoples Budget from whom we quote the 
above, adds 

“For years it has been known that a regular system of blackmail 
was in force among the criminal classes who, by the payment of a cer- 
tain portion of their earnings, secured immunity from punishment. 
Until the past year it was impossible to organize a raid upon a gam- 
bling house from Police Head -quarters, for in every instance the paid 
spies of the gamblers preceded the officers of the law.” 

The same trick is well-known in this city. Our hells too pay regu- 
lar subsides for being permitted tq carry on their trade. It is only 
the over-canny rascals that try to do it cheap, without going to the 
necessary expense, that get sacked, the protectors of the public 
being only too glad to exhibit their activity and prove their virtue by 
a genuine raid on these beggars. 

Not only the imps of hells but depredators of all kinds, are on the 
easiest terms with oUr protectors. Occasionally, a chance unfortunate 
knight of industry gets into an unavoidable scrape, when the public 
gets b glimpse into the darker side of life in our blessed city. The 
other day, a country-mouse from Tfpperah was entrapped by one of the 
numerous gangs permitted to ply the dodge called “ Captain.” When, 
at last, he discovered, having been done out of Rs. 2000 or Rs. 3000, on 
promise of making his fortune as agent of a young millionaire of the 
Hazarcebagh District, he gave notice to ,the local police station, but 
the Inspector was in no hurry to pursue the clue ofTered and rejected 
the idea of implicating a well-known local budmash. 

Had the swindled man relied upon the local Police, he would have 
got nothing for his pains, unless being hauled up for defamation. But 
he applied to Head-Quarters, and Mr. Harrison interested himself in 
his case. Some of the swindlers were caught, including the chief of 
them, though others got scent of the matter to escape in time. The 
prisoners defended themselves — with the part of their spoil that was 
not disgorged — through a protracted inquiry in the Police Court. But 
even Mr. Amkkr H0.S.SEIN committed them and the High Court con- 
victed them. The roguery of the Police Inspector was also laid bare’ 
in fact, «he confessed and was quietly trrned out of service. But 
this was a miserable sinner, without skill or hardihood. The experts 
who remain behind simply laugh at him. 

# # 

Thej^wc have an account of a truly (^anny Judge of New York 

“Judge Henry Hilton is onfe of the executors of the Stewart estate, 
and an important factor in the estate is (xarden City, the site of the 
beautiful mau.soleuni under which rest the ashes of Cornelia Stewart 
alongside of the empty sarcophagus which was intended to contain the 
ashes of her husband. The object dearest to her heart was to make 
Garden City one of the grandest Episcopal centres in the country. 
Last year the clergy met in convention there, and aftet their exhaustive 
labors, w'ere invited to dinner at the hotel. Bishop Littlejohn and all 
the clergy attended, supposing themselves to be the guests of the 
Trustees of Garden City. ^Fhey had a fiist-class time and returned to 
their homes delighted with Judge Hilton’s generous hospitality ; but 
just as they were about to adjourn this week, a bill was presented from 
Judge Hilton for $300 for the dinner they had eaten and forgotten 
over a year ago. Judge Hilton is worth several millions; many of 
those millions have been made out of the .Stewart estate.” 

Just as Indian official salaries are eked out at the expense of Independ- 
ent States and Tributary Mahals and ordinary estates of different kinds ? 

♦% . 

One of the smaller “powers that be” is in some trouble at Kurrachee 
— at the instance of, we note with pleasure, a common day labourer. 
It was the 21st June, a proclaimed public holiday, on which Her 
Majesty completed fifty years of her reign. But, as the Bengali pro- 
verb hath it, what bools it to the crow that the bael ( fruit ) is ripe ?— 
the shell may be opened by a crowbar, but is still too hard for crow 
bill. All days are much the same for the poor and unfortunate. 
Even the J ubilee shone no sabbath-day to the complainant. There 
was ho holiday in the local Railway workshops where he was em- 
ployed. And well for him, perhaps, that there was none. Ali Baha- 
door, as be (s called^ is a brave name, the associations of which are 


Af a much higher kind than those of the humblest class of daily drudge. 
Rating that, the name is certainly, no misnomer for the present owner 
thereof. He is a biave fellqw, beyond dispute. Ali Bahadoor is a 
Hahadoor ALI and no mistake. The poor man as usual had gone to 
work, leaving at home his worthy spouse. He was the less able to 
take a holiday as she was in a threatening apti-Malthusian attitude, 
or condition. More than ever he must utilise his time and opportuni- 
ties. While he was abroad little did he dream of what was going on 
at home. Neither Mrs. Bahadoor’s sex nor even her interesting 
situation saved her from the rudeness of outsiders. At any rate, one 
of his neighbours, indeed his next-door neighbour, was too great a 
man, being the Head Munshi of the District SuperinVendent of Police’s 
office, to respect the sanctity of the poor man’s castle or of its inmates. 
Mrs. Bahadoor was fecding*her pigeons on a terrace covered up with 
old malting which screened her frt>in public view, when the Defendant 
Ali Baksh, spying from his door some of the birds, brought out and 
discharged his gun. Two of the pigeons fell in the lane between the 
opposite houses and were picked up and carried away by the Munshi’s 
men — doubtless for quick sacrificial despatch (jebA) as if life had not 
been already extinct. A third fell down slightly wounded at Mrs. Ba- 
Hadoor’s feet. She and her^children had been so close to the pigeons, 
that they stood a good chance of being shot dead or wounded. 
Hearing all this on his return home, Am Bahadoor went to complain 
at the Police naka — station we believe, Thana as we would call it. 
Either the sporting Munshi had anticipated the complain.ant by send- 
ing a hint to the Police, or the name of the great man of the Superin- 
tendent’s office was as good as a direction. The Police probably 
thought Ali Bahadoor lucky in the safely of his wife and children 
and regarded as impertinence his charging a man in Am Baksh’s posi- 
tion fur a trumpery affair of pigeon shooting which might have lost him 
his wife and children, though it did not do any injury Lcyond j^haps 
giving a shock to the former’s nerves. Certainly, poor Am Bahadoor’.S 
complaint was not received. Nor was this all. Ali Baksh now sent 
for his injured neighbour and rebuked him for his insolence, insulted 
him with reminding him of his abject poverty, impressing on him his 
rashness in rushing into court when he had not the means to engage a 
pleader, and finally threatening him with vengeance of the DUtrict 
Superintendent’s Munshi and the whole Police. But the purse-proud, 
power-abusing Munshi had not taken the measure of his man. The 
poor Ali Bahadoor was also the Bahadoor Am -the brave All 
He might possibly have returned home in disappointment from the 
Police naka and said no more about it, contem, to appeal to Allah, the 
poor man’s friend, against the injustice of man and the mockery of a 
so-called Police, at Kurachce. But the gratuitous insult that his un- 
neighbourly neighbour added to the original injury, which may have 
been accidental without malice aforethought, probably filled him with 
indignation. No inconvenience now weighed a feather with him — the 
vista of endless trouble from a vindictive Police daunted him not. 
Leaving his wife in her delicate condition, with her little children, he 
went out, not to go to work in the railway, but in quest of justice, to the 
city Magistracy. He returned home empty in pocket but relieved at 
heart, having got out his summons against th*e*enemy. The case in 
which Munshi Am Baksh stands charged under the I. P. C., secs. 
285 to 287, for letting off explosives in a manner to endanger human 
life, was fixed for the 15th. 'fhe Sind Times^ from whose local column 
we gather the above particulars, promises further details. 

• » 

The subscriptions to the Imperial Institute have come up to between 
6 and 7 lakhs of rupees. 

• • 

In our lasif article on the Sir John Lawrence^ the word “literally^” 
in P* 343 » cnl. I, was a misprint for “ liberally,” as the intelligent 
reader must have found out for himself. There were one or two in- 
accuracies of a similar kind in the previous art. on the same subject. 

Hollowajs Ointment and Pills . — During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to recover health 
before unremitting cold and trying storms set in. Threat ailments, 
coughs, wheezings, asthmatical aff^tions, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea, and Accumulations of phlegm can readily be reftiovelby rubbing 
this fine derivative Ointment twice a day upon the chest and neck. 
Holloway’s treatment is strongly recommended with the view of giving 
immediate ease, preventing prospective danger, and effecting perma- 
nent relief. These all-important ends his Ointment and Pills can ac- 
complish, and will surely prevent insidious diseases from fastening on 
the constitution to display themselves afterwards in those disastrous 
forms that will probably embitter life till death itself in almost 
prayed for. 
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mHE girls are to the fore, aifd elbowing the boys out at the Universi- 
1 ties. Two ladicf have won distinction at Cambridge. “Miss 
Ramsay, a daughter of Sir James Ramsay and niece of the well known 
Professor of Latin at Glasgow, has been placed in the first class by her* 
self in the Classical Tripos over the beads of all competitors, male or 
female. At the same time Mi^ K. Hervey occupies an identical posi- 
tion in the Modern and Mcdiieval Language Tripos. But the extraor- 
dinary theory about Miss Ramsay is that she only began the study of 
Greek in 1883.” y'here is nothing extraordinary or necessarily theo- 
retical in this. Granted aptitude, almost any results may be obtained 
by those who toil for them. If a dozen •ye*!*'® were needed for each 
language, we would not h.ive heard of the many prodigies of lin- 
guistic attainments we are continually coming ocross. Mezzofanti 
is but the best known popular instance of a success common to hun- 
dreds. In England itself there was a prodigy of a boy who was a 
Greek within his teens — we refer to Master Mili., son of the edu- 
cational martinet, Mr. James Mill. And although the classics had 
hitherto been kept out of the way of the other sex as hard and repul- 
sive studies, that was in part from a desire not to shock their mo- 
desty with stories of the naughty Pagan gods and goddesses, but for 
the most pa*rt from a policy *of maintaining the superiority of the 
males in an age in which high education was not so common as 
now-a-days. 


The Paris Society of Historic .Studies has offered a prize of one thou- 
sand francs for the best history of the French in India, from May 1719 
to April 1770. The prize is too contemptible to tempt a respectable 
literu-y man to*a work of research. But perhaps the Society will be 
content with a brilliant second-hand narrative. Macaulay, however^ 
was paid more handsomely for his Indian essays. Even as regards 
history on a wider canvas, the Society has been forestalled, unless any 
new sources of information have been unearthed. Colonel Malleson, 
one of our Indian literary men, has accomplished all that the Paris His- 
toric;^! Society now seeks to have done. His History of the French in 
India, being a reprint of a series of papers in the Calcutta JlevteWy 
is at once a readable and a reasonable and reliable record of the rise 
and fall of French Power in this Continent, Nor is there anything in 
the spirit of the author to repel the French. Colonel Malleson 
shows none of the extrgne Britishism which can see no good in any 
other country than Britain and sees only evil in the historical foe — 
France. Has no translation of the book yet appeared in French? Is 
it possible that thfc Paris Society is ignorant of Malleson’s history, 
to say nothing of the articles in the Calcutta Rnncia f There was 
another tffillianl article on Duhleix in the old National Review pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. Colonel Malleson did not depend 
upon Orine and a fluent pen, but consulted the archives at Chander- 
nagorc and Pondicherry. It is scarcely creditable to the literary 
men of France that the remarkable Indian episode of their chequered 
national history shoHifd have been left to one of the enemy to record 
and to do justice to. 


There is revolution in the Dacca Municipality. At any rate, the 
Board has taken a step of revolutionary vigour, in the teeth of their 
Cliairniati. Recently there was revision of assessment in the town. In 
due course, as the ratepayers realised in what direction the revision 
had generally gone, there arose a bitter complaint. Hut there was no 
organised movement and but few individual efforts on the part of the 
inhabitants to set themselves right. At last they bethought themselves 
of the procedure laid down by law for correcting harsh or unfair taxation. 
But by the time they severally challenged the revised assessment in 
proper form, the time allowed under the Act for such protests had 
expired. Accordingly the Chairman rejected the applications. There 
was great indignation in the city and a storm at the Board, The 
Commissioners were up in arms^ against their Chief. They called 
a meeting by ^requisition, catechised severally the Cihairinan, ihf 
Vice-Chairman and the Secretary, and passed a wholestile resolution 
authorizing the Chairman to “take and register all petitions of 
objections against re-asscssment henceforth presented and send them 
to the Sub-Committee for decision both on the question of limita- 
tion and merit.” As a city of bankers, and tradesmen— 
weavers, shell-cutters, &c.,— Dacca is specially tender in the region 


of the pocket. Still there must be strong personal feeling in the matter 
fiv the resolution to be passed unanimously, overriding the executive. 

We outsiders, knowing our countrymen’s apathy to the twelfth 
hour, feel that the Chairman was within law. It may be urged» 
no doubt, that knowing his people, it would have been more ex- 
pedient for him to be more gracious, specially as the irregularity 
of himself, his Vice and his Secretary— all busy men with other 
avocations— in attendance at the municipal may Ji^ve prejudiced 

some at least of tfte applicants. Perhaps he would have been so gra- 
cious had he no\ been the busy mait that he is. Possibly he would have 
made time if he could fix upon the point where to draw a line. In 
fairness it ought to be remembered— what unfortunately is too inuyh 
forgotten in newspaper and other public criticism — that the point of 
view of the executive is inherently and for good reason different from 
the point of view of the general public. The Chairman has to carry 
on the work and to see to the ways and means. He can scarcely have 
the heart to encourage petitions for reduction of assessments. It 
is a grave responsibility to throw the door wide open to complaints. 
Probably the Chairman was staggered at the prospect of a whole city 
roused against a consummated arrangement, after all sorts of calcula- 
tions had been built on it or contefhplatcd. 

Wc hope there is moderation and patriotism in the capital of East 
Bengal sufficient to settle the unhappy quarrel. Or else there is 
nothing but anarchy in prospect, and of course utter discredit. 


We arc glad to find that they have started a fortnightly paper in Ben- 
gali named Silchar at the place of that name. Assam, not Madras, 
is the true Benighted Province of the Empire, and so far as the^ indi- 
genous population is concerned, thi metropolitan country is the most 
backward. A poverty-stricken ignorant people, without knowledge of 
their rights or without spirit to claim them, easily lend themselves 
cither as tools or as victims of irresponsible despotism. In fact, the 
condition of the whole people of Assam is miserable enough and ab- 
solutely contemptible. The* popular idea of the country as a Non- 
Regulation Province is of af land beyond the Reign of Law. Not 
that there is any absence of laws, but the laws arc not all good, and, 
above all, there is an absence of proper magistrates to enforce them. 
Where immense powers are vested in the officers of Government, there 
more than usual care is required in the selection of the said officers. 
But as a matter of fact, poor Assam and such like unfortunates who 
need the best assistance they could gel, have to be content with the 
benefit, doubtful as it is, of all the bad bargains in the Civil and 
Military Services in India. Such a country more than any other needs 
the salutary influence of a press. There are doubtless many good men 
and true in the Assam bureaucracy, but hardly many good and true 
officers. The best of mortals are apt to be demoralised under the 
conditions of life and work in such a sequestered corner. The 
Local Government is practically indcpei^ent of control, while the 
principal agency which keeps ^men and public servants straight in 
other communities— the Press— is wholly\ab5ent here where it is most 
wanted. Hence our satisfaction at the introduction of this great 
instrument of public good at the capital o( the Province. At 
present it is a small beginning— as small as possible. A fortnightly 
sheet would be a poor representative of journalism in the Presi- 
dency towns, but it may be adequate for the time to t,he needs of 
the Cachar backwoods. A more copious dqse of letter-press repeated 
at shorter intervals might be too strong for the people and their rulers. 
This fortnightly medication may be allowed to establish a proper habit. 
By and by doctors will acquire more knowledge and confidence in their 
art, while the patient is reconciled to the new treatment. Great judg- 
ment and delicacy are required at the outset for ultimate success. 
Failing to exercise this caution, how many promising enterprises have 
ended in smoke almost as soon as they burst forth in flame ! 

It would have been more to the purpose had the new paper been in 
English, for then it would have more directly appealed to the European 
community, official and non-official. But in this it follows the rule of 
the genesis of indigenous journalism in India. The development of 
the Native Press has usually been from vernacular to English. In 
Bengal the first newspapers of the people were the Chandrika and 
the Kaumudi, The first effort in popular journalism was the Sama* 
char Datpan^ started a few years previously, but that was the work 
of Europeans— the Serampore Missionaries— and even that was a 
diglot weekly, in Bengali and English. 
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After all, ths Egyptian Convention has collapsed. It is not rati- 
fied and Sir Drummond Wolff left Constfyuinople on the I5ih. * 

The Sultan has given a cock and bull story at the late banquet to the 
foreign representatives— by way of an explanation. He says the Con- 
vention was not ratified out of deference to strong Mahoniedan feeling. 

' _js 

There is mischief in the air. • 

- , • 

It would seem that^he Russian newspaper report of Herat as now in 
course of being put in a state of defence, although olhcially contra- 
dicted, is right after all. The Statesman's Simla Correspondent gives 
the names of Captains Holdich and Talboi, Royal Engineers, as 
officers who aie represented in the last Army List as having taken 
furlough on private affairs, but who are both at Herat ’-on no adventure 
for their own personal gratification. Private affairs, forsooth ! Private, 
to be sure, in the sense of confidential — otherwise their affair is of high 
public — that is, state — character. 

The head of the Intelligence department of the Quarter Master- 
General, Colonel Mark 13ei.l, v. c.,* is also non est. He is known at 
Simla as the stormy petrel — always to the fore in quarters where a 
fracas is to be expected or to be made. 


We learn that Colonel Pkiueaux, Agent to the (rovernor-General with 
the King of Oudh and Magistrate of the Palace, has given information 
to the Registrar-tiencral of the loss by theft of the King’s seals will! 
request to stop any documents bearing any of such ♦seals atlempteil 
to be registertxl. * 


A Rangoon paper unearths a vile traffic in* the heart of Her Majesty’s 
Indian empire : — 

“ People of both sexes are shipped from Negapatam to the care of 
certain individuais here, and from all we can learn, the mode of pio- 
cedure is as follows. 'Phere are several paftners in the business, some 
of whom have their head-quarters in Ncgapalun, and have sub-agonts 
to beat about the rlistricts to obtain as many men and women they 
can ; the younger the women the better. After a siifficient number of 
persons have been collected and a steamer sailing for this port ready, 
they are packed on board, their passages paid, and receipts taken from 
them, the women generally having to grant receipts fin- double and 
treble the amount the men have to pay. On arrival in Rangoon they 
are taken chaige of by the partners here, who march them otf to their 
depots where they are detained and released only when the money 
expended has been paid by some of their friends or any one interested 
in them. The women, especially when they happen to be young, 
are readily redeemed, generally by men who are in no way connected 
with them and who are invariably of a different caste. In a word 
they are sold to the highest bidder.” 

That is shocking enough. Yet it is not so uncommon, after all, when 
one comes to think of it- -at any rate to those who know. Something 
of the ^ind exists in almost <?very civilised land. 

M 

It is reported that the native community warmly sympathise with the 
object and scope of the Fund started by the Magistrate of lialasorc for 
medical and other rekef to Poorce pilgrims. And no wonder. Several 
gentlemen both Hindus and of other creed of rank and position have 
promised substantial aid. A meeting will soon be Ifeld at Balasore 
for considertuion of the best means for giving effect to Mr. Tute’S 
proposals. * , 


We read in the Calcutta Gazette page 644, Part I of the 13th July : — 

“ In supersession of the notification published at page 403, Pajil II of 1 
the Calcutta Gazette of the 9th March last, fixing the tilth April follow- I 
ing for holding a by-electton in Ward No. II of the liaranagore ' 
Municipality, in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs, to elect a Com- 
missioner in the place of Baboo Sai'oda Piasad Bancrjce, resigned, it 
is hereby notified that the by-election in question will be held on 
Saturday, the 13th August 1887. 

A. Smith, Commissioner, 

Commissioner’s Office, Presidency Division, the 6th July 1887.” 

The Notification is most misleading — misleading of malice pre- 
pense^ witlessly to be sure, but not unwittingly. They have taken a 
good deal of time about it. All the Talents of the District and the 
Division together with all the ** superior persons ” of the Secretariat 
have put their heads together on it. And here is the precious result of 
the combined wisdom of the Great Covenanted Civil Service and the 
Little Unconvenanted Civil Service and the Intermediate Statutory 
officers. Such as it is, there is in it neither candour nor tact. On the 
contrary, it is tainted with every element of unwisdom. The document 


is a mockery and a farce— of a bad and contemptible kind. In trying 
to nullify a consummated action, tjie authors essay a task which by the 
law of our being we c.innot •conceive Divinity iibclf to accomplish. 

The Commissioner of the Division supersedes jhe previous notifica- 
tion where he aims at quashing the previous election. His present 
notice suggests as if no action had been tak^n under the notification of 
March. As a matter of fact, the election was held on the i8ih 
April last. There were two candidater* and one of them was declared 
duly elected, who has hitherto been acting as a Commissioner. Ob- 
jection was taken by the defeated candidate to this by-clcction under 
section 27 of Act IV (B. C.) of 1&84, on grounds of mcgularily on the 
part of the presiding officer. The objection seems now to have prevailed. 
But does the already decided Coininissioner go out by virtue of this 
notification ? True he was not Gazetted^ but he has all the same been 
allowed to act as a Commissioner, and has so acted up to this moment. 
The omission of Gazette notification no more justifies the j>rescnt%step 
than the presiding officer’s declaialion of election in the face of the 
objection, warrants its supersession by the present Notification. This 
Notification is bad ab initio. The (Government ought to start, if the 
question is still open, with the cancclmeiit otthe declaration and of the 
election of the iSth April. BUt then the ([uestion still remains— are the 
proceedings of the Commissioners valid in which the now superseded 
Commissioner took part ? Any importifiU vote given by the latter may 
certainly be lawfully challenged, and if successfully challenged, the 
ulterior consequences arc enough to fiiglueii one. 

The moral of it all is that the Civil Service ought to be more in- 
structed, and that, meanwhile, the Government ought to be able to 
guide its agents moic carefully. 


We wish our countrymen in general might imitate the example ^ the 
patriots of Orissa. They are yet but a small band at the capital of the 
Province, but they are animated with a genuine zeal and their activity 
is most praiseworthy. They have the knowledge and skill to make a 
little timely and well-directed e.xpcndiiure go a great way. They have 
functioned as a tolerable substitute for an infinential Press. By means 
of telegrams to Calcutta they keep the superior and supreme (jo-^ern 
rnents and the public informed of everything of moment that, passes 
in their part of the Empire. By duly reporting, in the .same way, the 
cases of oppression that occur in (^lissa, they effectually keep the local 
officials straight. 

Dining the week we have received no less tliAii three liflegrams on 
two days from Cuttack from three clitTerciii persons. They are rather 
long and not having a large constituency in that Piovince, we arc 
rather loath to give them so much of our space. But the matters 
touched upon are all interesting and deserving of notice, so we 
give way. We will commence with the one first rcieived from Babu 
Deno Nath Banerjee, a name familiar to rhe official world down 
South. 

“ The Privy Council Appeal No. 6 of 1878 was decided on the 27th 
November 1880. For auihenticated copies of the decision and judg- 
mcMil, I (I)enonath H.aneijce) sent a rn.in from Cinack with expenses, 
of nearly Rs. icx?, but was informed by Mr. Belrhainl^ers next year 
that it is not tlie piactire to send down jurlgment to the High Court. 
1 was a party on behalf of my minor sons to it up to the High Court. 
On this I sent two different applic.itions to His Lordship the Chief 
Justice and justice Pi insep. It is , now over a year, hut as yet no 
reply has been received. The dilaiormc.ss of Distiict couris has fully 
affected the Honorable High Court. Ilis Lordsliq) the Chief Justice 
will please enquire into it and remove grievances. It is prayed that 
orders be issued for .saving the public from unnecessary heavy expense 
by sending copies of Privy Couiicii’s decisions and jnclgnients for file 
with oiiginal records in all lower courts.” 

In wiring bis individual grievance, the sender of the message contriv- 
es to lay bare a public inconvenience and the law’.s delay in general. 
We are not aware of the merits of the general question and, of course, 
unentitled to record any upnion. We are sure the matter will attract 
notice in the right quarter and receive due correction, supposing it to 
be needed. * 


I^AiiOO Dina^A^h is the leading spirit of the patriotic Orissa band. 
No matter that he is by birth a Bengali Brahman — he is more Orissan 
and more to the purpose than any Orissans. He has the entire con- 
fidence of the people among whom his lot has been cast. We have 
been taxed in official quarters for giving so much importance to 
I a crazy man as he is officially called. But the officials who have 
suffered from his ** craze” for public good, are no judges. He is a re- 
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markable man in many respects and in more than one department, 
the world at larjje being judge. Wee quote from another telegram 
received the next day (the 2 ist)* from anotfier Cuttack gentleman, ap- 
parently a friend of th^ Baboo’s — 

“ Babu Denonath Bannerjee has received congratulations from the 
French Acailemy, for hi§ philosopiiical work Tahoanirnya^ a copy of 
which was bcni to the Academy. The book was well received and is 
highly spoken of.” « 

We have not seen this Tthwanirnaya^ but the French Academy 
understands its own business. As the leading society of learning, its 
praise is a possession to be prized and we are truly happy to find one 
of our counlrymeni-i work receive its approbation. 

The rest of the message refers to generat matters of public interest, 
to wit : — , 

“Great confusion concerning the I 5 aladevji endowment in 
Kendrapara. The estate consists of heavy properties. One Ram- 
prasanna Dass started a criminal prosecution against B.il)oo 
jagaiinalh Bhiomarbar, a coinmillcc member and big zemindar, 
accusing him of criminal breach of trust of Rs. 20,000 and sought 
roduciion of accounts as evidence. These arc said to have been 
unit by the Baboo’s men under his orders. Casa subjudiCi\ so refrain 
commenting, jagannalh Bhromarbar is well known 10 the public of 
Oribsa. He was excluded by Mr. Currie fbr his known character from 
the honors Darbar at Cuttack. A civil suit is pending against him for 
removing hi^n from membership and a criminal case against his beloved 
ministerial servant before Mr. Fraser. The cajes are of great piiblie in- 
terest. Large sums of endowment funds arc being luisapproprialed in 
all directions, (iovernment ought to adopt strong measures, and the 
public to move in right earnest. Great anxiety about delay in oiiening 
coast canal.” 

The third telegram came the same Tliursday, fiom an Oorya 
gentleman : — 

“ Hindoo society is greatly shocked by sudden conversion of two 
stinlents of me dical to brahmoism and throwing away of the 

sac thread by two Bialiinan boys of the Cuttack Ac.idemy, one of the 
teachers ot wlm ii is .i zealous Brahmo. The ceremony was conducted 
in the Ibahmo m.iiidir by Baijoo Madhoosudan Rao, Arhaiy.i of the 
Ulkail Brahnn) Soin ij and Deputy Inspectcir of Schools. If Christian 
preachers aic piecluded from appointment in the educ.ition depart- 
ment there is no leason why active promotors or preachers of (»thcr 
religions should be there. Besides, ^Iadhoo ILiboo has served here 
for more than five yeais and must now be transfeiicd, according to 
rnlq; 5 . We invite the attention of His Honour and of the Diiecior to this 
matter, in the inleie.i of public education in this backward province.” 

We liave ahe.uly given far too much space to Orissa and must 
reserve comments. 

Another Poorcc pilgiim ship has been overtaken by disaster- the 
Mahraitd oji her retinal pass.ige with 700 passengers having stiuck in 
the sjind. Kvery assistance was given and a great proportion of those 
on board weic saved. 

. RlilS & RA YYET. 
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G U B E R N ATOR I AL D 1 SS 1 PAT ION. 

S IR STKUAK'i^fJ.vvLKV is playing the king — piecemeal. 

Notwilhstaiiding the advantages of a stalely figure 
and a stately deportment, a ruler, who holds his re- 
ceptions or J)ur};ars in back-offices or verandahs, who 
ciMifines as a pack of truant schoolboys those for 
whose investiture a Durbar is held, as several were 
confined on the last occasion, who lumps up his Khan 
liahadoors and Roy liahadoors all together and 
knocks them down with one blow of his honouring 
•wand, nuK'h as the auciioneer disposes of j>u!uiries as 

one lot as the Jiibifee Khan Bahadoors and Roy 

Bahadours were summarily invested c// tnassc by a 
single speech addressed jointly to them instead of 
lieing as h(!retofure brought up robed one b.y one and 
invested and then spoken to — to speak of no minor 
details — can scarcely be vtllowed to do justice to the 
social and^eremonial functions of his office. « 

The lat’Utenant-Governor s last hovering about, 
rather than stay at, the capital, was determined on 
Saturday last. As the palace Belvedere is under re- 
pairs, and he made use of the Viceroy’s seat at Bar- 
rqLckpore, j 8 miles from Calcutta, for residence, and 
of the railway to carry him to his office in town 


every day, it was doubtless agreeable to him to end 
this sort of anomalous existence. The Durbar on 
the portico of the "southern wing of the Bengal Office 
overlooking the site of the Black Hole, was its last 
visible act, and its fitting close. 

From the Lilliput Levee in town, the Lieutenant- 
Governor glided easily to Liftle ^i*edlington across 
stream, on the Surrey side. At Bally, matters be- 
came truly microscopic. All proportion was reduced. 
Everything dwindled like things seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope. It must have taxed all 
his powers of accommodation to bring himself eh 
rapport with the insignificance of the place, or rather 
occasion, and all the rurroundings thereof, in order 
to play with decency the part of king on so very 
small a scale. If the British mind, specially the mind 
official, were not so governed by precedent, the most 
humble-minded Governor in his senses would 
scarcely think of making a state entry into a village- 
township like Bally. But the place has of late years 
produced a couple of ambitious sons, who can draw ; 
one is a native doctor who practises at a distance at 
(Seramporc, and the other, having feathered his nest at 
Patialala, whose Maharaja, Maiiendra Singh, before 
he drank himself out of life, made the companion of 
his private hours the Director of Public Instruction 
of his statt>, much as Tiberius created his hbrse 
a Consul of the P'mpire, has come home. What- 
ever the professional altainments or general accom- 
plishments of these* gentlemen— honourable gentle- 
men by favor of Viceroy or Queen — they certainly 
know the manners and arts, and sedulously practise 
the deeds, which recoinmend to the favour of officials. 
They early got the recipe for the famous British 
official eye-wash and learnt the secret of the seeming 
doing duty for the genuine and of a handful of the 
real stuff going a very great way as if it were an im- 
mense sackful. And they made the most of the ad- 
vantage. They set up as public men and local pa- 
triots — of a pattern. Local Self-Government being 
ushered in in the land under official and, above all, 
viceregal auspices, they were too loyal not to espouse 
it with all demonstrations of joy and acknowledge it 
with warm expressions of profuse thanksgiving. When 
the attitude of the head of the Local Government 
became changed, they showed* their versatility and 
power of sympathy by ready and cheerful submis- 
sion. To the subordinate local officers, they are 
simply charming. On the analogy of the proverb, A 
bird in hand Is worth two in the bush, a small Ma- 
gistrate at hand is worth half a dozen greater officials 
at a d island;. And practically a Commissioner of a 
Division or a District Magistrate is more of a ruler 
and certainly can cause more fiiischief, than a Gov- 
ernor or Viceroy, just as a Pasha of a Pashalik is 
more worth conciliating, as at least more to be dread- 
ed, than the Grand Vizier or the Sultan himself. So 
it may be imagined our Members for Bally would 
not leave a Divisional satrap of Mr. Beames’s pro- 
nounced views under the impression of their being 
at all like impracticable zealots in the cause of Self- 
Government by popular election. In fine, they were 
too knowing to attempt the thankless and perhaps 
dangerous role of village Hampdens. They rather 
affected the Man of Ross. 

This was just the character of all open to the 
Indian of activity and ambition, with the single 
exception of that of the reformer of indigenous 
society, which the official soul could contemplate 
with perfect complacency or admire and encourage 
•without reservation. Indeed, they seize them with 
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avidity whenever a chance occurs for the opportunity 
of rebutting the popular suggestion of their being 
haters of the natives and demonstrating their super- 
abundant good will towards the people. Thus it 
happened in this case. These energetic and wise 
men and their belongings became the marked favorites 
of the Bureaupracy including rank and file. The 
chief of the Sub-Division was their obliging friend, 
the Lord of jthe district patted them or? the back and 
advanced their interests ; the ruling king of the Divi- 
sion delighted to patronise them. Thus projects of 
public beneficence were floated. Dispensaries start- 
ed up and schools of different kinds as at touch of 
wizard’s wand and Town Halls were announced, as 
though all the wealth of the Cis-Sutledje States 
had been brought down and landed on the South- 
bank of the mouth of Baboo Khal and was un- 
reservedly open to local purposes, unless Serampore 
were a Golgotha of a million skulls belonging to men 
who, before shuffling off *the mortal coil, had, in pay- 
ment of medical attendance during their last illness, 
duly willed away * all their estates. As at once a 
cause and consequence of these works and repor^^s, 
the officials were invited and went to the enchanted 
spot. In due time, the Commissioner himself — the 
Pasha of many tales — made his triumphal entVy. 
The way was now tolerably clear, and the worthy 
trio had every reason to t*eel confidence in their powers 
and their stars. At last their ambition was crowned 
by the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Kivkrs 
Thompson. The services of the two citizens have 
not gone unrewarded. One after another, they have 
been raised to the Indian Knightage. 

After the example set by Sir Rivicrs I'jfOMPSON, 
his successor’s condescension has almost the ap- 
pearance of official routine. Besides, the astute 
official head of Bally and his Vice got Sir Rivers 
Thompson to recommend them and their village to 
the particular favour of his successor, as Sir Steuart 
said in his late address. That recommendation was 
backed by another powerful influence >vhicli his 
Honour did not mention. A living dog is worth more 
than fi dead lion — witness the coldness with which 
the admiring friends and prott\(^^s who raised a statue 
to Sir Ashley Eden in his lifetime have received the 
news of his death ■* A Secretary in office is more 
serviceable than a Lieutenaat-Governor who has retired 
into the obscurity ol* private life. If Bally has lost 
a partial head of the Local Government in Sir R. 
Thompson, she still enjoys a patron in the able 
and accomplished Financial Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. It is the policy* of Bally’s two 
sons of genius that has secured the necessary 
continuity of offiefal interest in their little township 
and its prominent citizens. The partiality of the 
high officials and functionaries has no doubt been 
perfectly disinterested, yet the prudent representa- 
tives of Bally have done their best to offer a ])rize, 
if not a i)rice, for it.. Thus Mr. Commissioner 
Beames did not go without his Beanies Hospital. 
The late Lieutenant-Governor did not go without 
his Rivers Thompson School. Mr. Secretary Ma- 
caulay did not go without his Macaulay Girls’ School. 
It was not only in deference to remembered mantras 
whispered in his ear at parting by his predecessor, 
that Sir S. went : probably also fresh mantras from 
others nearer had had their share in shaping his 
course. Certainly in coming all the way from Bar- 
rackpore to Bally, when his regular programme 
was in another direction, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor did his best to immortalise his scribe in 


the Financial Department, so far as country town- 
ship or ancient Bengali*village could stay the advanc- 
ing flood of Oblivion engulfing our puny repii 
rations of the day. In fine. Sir Sheuart was invited 
to receive pooja as a Hindu ^leUy and to preside at 
the distribution of prizes to the Bally Girls’ School^ 
named, in accordanccj* with the Bally game, after 
the name — certainly honouVable, but at which we 
are not aware that any world grows pale, either to 
point a moral or adorn a tale — of Colman P. L. (what- 
ever they may stand for) Macaulay. • 

The distribution , was of course a blind — the real 
object was to draw the Lieutenant-Governor, as Sir 
Steuart Bavlev must*havc perceived if he is the 
shrewd man he is represented to be. He certainly 
did not suspect the game, or else he would not have 
let himself out so cheap. Had he, from some reason 
or other, waited another year, he would have got a 
better offer from the same place. Nor is it expe- 
dient to let it ^^o forth that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is so oppressed with leisure as to be open 
to engagements i\s chairmafi at village School exhi- 
bitioiLs, for schools are numerous as sands, and the 
bare-faced men, who descend to the trick of naming 
local institutions mostly on paper after officials having 
the ear of the head of Government, are the men to 
be encouraged. Sir Steuakt’s predecessors, great 
and small, all got belter terms. 


THE MEHERPORE WHIPPING CASE. 

In the Meherporc Sub-division, District Nuddea, 
Presidency Division, there is a wellknown lakelet 
or large k'ct, the properly, in part at least, ol 
Baboo Nukker Chunder 1\\l Ciiowdrv. 4Iere, 
annually, on every Bengali New Year ’3 Day, 
according to a practice once universal and still surviv- 
ing in many districts, the villagers came and angled, 
holding a kind of festival. I'he Baboo, by way of 
asserting his fishery rights in the Sect, hitherto open, 
let it out on lease. The public, even though they 
might submit with more or less grace to general 
landlordly pretensions, were tenacious of their 
privilege, sanctioned by custom, of fishing for the 
nonce on the Jubilee of the opening year. For 
some time since 1858, both sides maintained 
their rights as best they could without Magisterial 
help. In 1886, the lessee, before the ist Bysack 
— the first month of the Bengali year — applied 
to the boy officer in charge of the Sub-division, 
Mr. Luson, for protection against the* annual in-j^ 
vasion. An order was out on the police* to watch. 
Notwithstanding, as w.is their wont from of old, 
a number of people; — Hindus and Mussulmans — 
came and caught fish. A number of arrests were 
made and sent up for trial. Ten persons were 
convicted of theft and unlawful assembly. (Jf these 
one vva^ sentenced to fine, four to 3 weeks’ l.ibor ivnd 
five to whipping. Mr. Luson was determined to 
put down the public pretensions against private pr(j-* 
.perty, if an extensive can be individual property, 
and thneatened severe punishment in case the invasion 
was repeated. That order came up to the High 
Court and was quashed. In his zeal for private 
rights against custom, Mr. Luson Inltl omitted to 
enquire whether the accused had combined for an 
unlawful act or whether' any fish had been removed. 
The customary right having been in a manner vin- 
dicated, the lessee again this year applied to Mr. Luson 
for precautionary measures. A Sub-Inspector and 
some Constables were directed to the place and order 
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issued on the neighbouring J^unchayets to instruct 
their Chowkidars not to allow ^ny fishing. These pro- 
hibitive measures failed of 'their desired object. About 
three thousand persons assembled at the prescribed 
day at the customary place prepared for the custo- 
fliary amusement, and, in the .security of their own 
right, in spite of the Police prohibition, entered into 
the ceremonies of the day. The Police had special 
instructions and they could not be idle spectators. 
They, in their turn, amu.sed themselves by wholesale 
arrests. They Ihade 68 arrests. The 3,000 people, 
having no criminal intention, offered no opposition 
to the police. And the 68 were marched to the 

Police station. Next day a't 6-30 p. m. they were 
brought up before the Magistrate with hooks and 
fish. He was in no hurry to try them but ordered 
no bail and accommodated them in the jail for the 
night. In the cool hour of the next morning he held 
a special court, his usual hour being in the afternoon. 
He was fully aware that the 68 arrested were in 
the bed in obedience to an old custom to enjoy 
a national ‘festival, but ‘they had. committed the 
unpardonable sin of disobedience of his command 
and must taste the fruit thereof. Although the 
custom to fish in the bed existed, the Magistrate 
argued that “ the custom is an immoral one and 
cannot be supported ; it is not a lien upon the 
right of property of the Zemindar ; it is clearly 
theft. And so he made a summary trial of them 
and convicted forty of them of theft and the remaining 
twenty-eight of attempt and abetment, and con- 
demned those between the ages of i6 and 45 to 20 
stripes, those under 16 years to 12 stripes in the way 
of school discipline, and those over 45 to hard labor 
for tvfo months each. How the ages of the culprits 
were ascertained we arc not told. 7 'he Magistrate 
must have used hi^ own discretion in the matter. 
How he used that discretion we have a glimpse in 
the fact that the Hospital Assistant found that six 
of the delinquents* were not in a condition to be 
whipped. They were then ordered the discipline of 
the jail. The ‘case was taken up to the District 
Judge under section 438 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Mr. Waller, in his superior wisdom, ad- 
mitted the unjustifiableness and severity of the 
whipping order, but in the inscrutable ways of Civilian 
rule, refused to interfere. The scandal of the order 
of the Magistrate and the refusal of tin; Judge to in- 
terfere has been right by the High Court — the 
good Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Gnosji. Sir 
^ Comer PetHeram thus delivered the opinion of the 
. Court : — 

“ In this case some sixly-cisht persons have been convicted of steal- 
ing under these circumstances. It appears that in the ncighbomhood 
where this transaction took place, there is a laige /f/7. The land sur- 
roundinjr this^// belongs to one person, and he let the right of fishing 
in it to the complainant in this case tor the sum of Rs. 500 a year. 
There is nothing to show that thi.s /v7is anything in the nature of a 
tank in which fish are caught and stoied in any sense, but it is a 
natural reservoir of water wicli h.is come there without himiifn agency 
and in which fish would natuially be. 

That being the state of things, it appears that, on a particular day in 
* the year it is the practice of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town 
and villages to go to this and catch what fish they can, and, for doing 
' that, these 68 persons have been convicted of stealing fish and punished 
in an exraordinary manner; a large number of them were vrhipped there 
and then, or, at any rate, a few hours after, and a large number of 
them have l^ecn sentenced to two momliV rigorous imprisonment. 

Under the.se circumstances, no criitie has, in our opinion, been com- 
mitted. It is perfectly clear that the offence of theft could not have< 
been committed, because the fish said to have been stolwi were not 
the subject of any one’s property ; they were w'ild fish in a natural 
lake and until they were reduced to possession by being caught, no 
property could be acquired in them by any one, so that there could be 
no oflrnce of theft committed by another person ; and it seems to us 
therefore, that these persons did not commit any theft, and that so far 
.as the offence of which they have been convicted is concerned, it is 
quite (:lear that, on that ground alone, the conviction cannot be sus- 
tained. . 


.. - 

In addition to that, as Mr. Justice Chose reminds me, it is clear 
that there was no dishonest intention to take the fish, because whether 
such a costom could be le^lly established or not, on the Magistrate’s 
own view of the case, these people went there relying on their sup- 
posed right to go there and catch fish. For both reasons, therefore, 
we are of opinion that the offeucc of theft was not committed by these 
men. 

Then, Mr. Kilby argues that though the offence of theft may not>' 
have been committed, the offence of criminaU trespass »has been. He 
says that if these fieople had gone to the land of some one who had 
ordered them not to go there, they would have been guilty of criminal 
trespass. ^ 

The first lemark that I have to mak4 with reference /o this argument 
of Mr. Kilby is, that it is not clear that they were directed not to go on 
the land by any one entitled to prevent them from going there, for the 
person who directed them not to go on the land, was not the zemindar, . 
not the person who had a right to forbid them, but the person who had 
taken a lease to catch the fish. But, for the purpose of what I am 
going to say, I will assume that these people were rightly forbidden to 
go into the land, but a trespass under such circumstances is not a crimi- 
nal offence for which the persons committing it could be criminally 
prosecuted and a criminal punishment imposed. Unless they went on 
the land for some of the purposes mentioned in Section 441 I. P. C, 
their going there would not amount to criminal trespass, and the pur- 
poses mentioned in the Section are ‘ to intimidate, insult or annoy any 
► person in possession of the properly.’* As I said just now, what these 
people went there for was to fish in this natural lake ; they did not 
go there to intimidate any one, certainly not to intimidate the person 
who was in possession, the zemindar, because he had no interest in it, 
and takes no interest in these pioceedings now,— but they meant to 
catch fish, and their intention must be limited to that, and therefore, 
in our opinion, the offence of criminal trespass was not committed ; 
ai/l thus it remains that the only offence of which they have been 
guilty is an offence against the civil law by walking into a man’s land 
when he has forbidden them to do so. That is not a criminal offence 
by ^he English law, nor so far as I know, it is a criminal offence in 
this country, and, therefore, there being no criminal offence whatever, 
the conviction mus4 be set aside. • 

I should be very glad indeed if I colild stop here as to what I have 
to say in this matter, but I must say, and I say it as seriously and 
gravely as it is possible to say anything, sitting here in this Ik*nch, 
that this young Assistant Magistrate in inflicting such a punishment 
as he did, has done as much as any young man could do to bring the 
administration of justice into contempt. I think the idea of a young 
person in his position and with his experience inflicting the punish- 
ment of whipping upon 43 persons, boys and men up to the age of 45 
years, for an imaginary offence 'of this kind, is one which it is im- 
possible to depiecate too strongly ; and 1 can only say that I do hope 
I that this case will be a warning to him to exercise the discretion given 
him in dealing with these matters with the gieatest care and not trust 
lightly to his own judgment and put matters beyond his control by in- 
flicting a punisbment which is of a serious and degrading character, 
and which when once inflicted cannot again be remedied. 1 will not 
say any thing more, but I hope that it will be a warning to him and to 
other ortirer.sin his position to use the greatest caution in dealing with 
such tnailcrs.” 

Having left no space this week we can only record 
that Government has chastised its young scapegrace 
with the tender sympathy of paterfamilias, recalling 
him to a sudder station under his seniors’ eye, with- 
holding his whip and summary powers of mischief 
for six months. 


Moulvie Duleelooddeen Ahme^, the Dpputy Magistrate who had 
been taken into the Hyderabad service, has, after a lingering illness, 
died at his post. lie received from the Nizam the title of Ehteram 
Jung and vva.5 Subah of the Ariiiigabad Division in the Deccan. 


We publish elsewhere the proceedings of the second sitting of the 
Marine Court on tlie Sir John Lawrqnce enquiry. The examination- 
in-chief of Captain Neustein concluded that day. His cross-exami- 
nation by Mr. Orr commenced on Tuesday the 19th and was con- 
tinued from day to day till yesterday. The Captain was under fire for 
fi)ur days conlinu illy. On Tuesday the enquiry was held in the Police 
Court and the remaining 3 days in the Port Commissioners’ premises. 
Mr. Lalmohun Chose, instructed by Baboo NemyChunder Bose, 
appeared on behalf of some of the relatives of some of the lost. The 
investigation will be taken up again on Monday the 25th. 
Mr. Reily reiterated that his orders precluded him from 
travelling to “matters connected with the sanitation or kindred 
points connected with the state the vessel was in.” At the 
same time he had no intention to burke or stop this enquiry in 
any way, in the face of the awful catastrophe. This was almost at the 
commencement on Tuesday. Next day Mr. Orr informed the Court 
that his clients had no wish to have the inquiry limited in any way, 
that in fact they courted the fullest light. Only they apposed the 
reopening of the report of the 28th November, on which there is al- 
ready a Government resolution. 
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W. H. Neustein recalled, stated At the time (1885) of the 
collision with the Mre, the Sir John Lazorence lost a boat. It was 
replaced bjr another good boat until we passed the survey, when it 
was removed shortlj^ aftc^, and an utterly useless one sent by Mr. 
Young’s orders in its place. It was leaking so badly we had to 
hoist up one end to get the water out. All efforts, to make it tight 
failed, and on atitempting to land passengers with it when the vessel 
went ashore it filled alongside ; and this boat passed subsequent sur- 
veys, the last being on the 25th October 1886. I was on board at 
that time. This was in the shoals at the entrance to the Dhamrah 
river, somewhere about the beginning of 1886 or end of 1885. Wc 
were on shore some four or five days. I landed a lot of the 
passengers, others were put on small steamers. We had over 1,000 
passengers on board. It was on this occasion that this boat sank 
alongside. I had to hook the tackles on, or she would have gone to 
the bottom. This was a cutter ; one of four boats. All the other 
boats were in good order. The passengers were nearly all Brahmins, 
and were complaining of want of food, and wanted me to put them 
Ashore. I got some cocoanuts, which were scrambled for by the 
passengers. The end of the bowsprit was carried away in the 
same collision, and with it the band, bobstay, and bowsprit shrouds. 
These were never replaced. It is impossible for any vessel to be 
properly equipped without these. The stick was bent up on the 
edge of the bow plate without any support below. The bobstay ^is 
the key and support to all masts, more especially the raking masts of 
a steamer which, like the Sir John Lawrence^ depends so much on 
sail. Removal of iron bulkheads was another matter. This tended 
materially to weaken the ship. I heard this from the Chief En- 
gineer. I never saw them, but there were the places and marks 
where they had been fixed. Sh 5 had a collision bulkhead. I mean 
a bulkhead between stokehole and engine room. She had also a 
bulkhead before the stokehole, another abaft the engine room, and 
one aft, a small collision bulkhead. The rudder braces arc not 
there ; but they ought to be there. These were more necessary 
because the rudder head was old and, worn in the trunk bearings, 
and the pintles were old and patched up, and might have carried 
away at any moment. The inner keelson and the weight of the 
hatch ways, the angle irons on both sides had been long since 
knocked off; and therefore added to the weakening of an old ship. 

The rails from the upper deck, which protected passeng'^rs from 
falling overboard, were so ill supported that it was not safe to lean 
against them from the weight of the gangway. The crossing boards 
into which the stancheons were fixed were so rotten that the screws 
would not hold. On one occasion a cow was rolled overboard, 
rolled right through, and was found hung, the poor wretch, the 
next morning, having had a rope round her neck. There was no 
wire netting on the rail ; it was a rotten rope one. Tfic windlass 
had been gradually getting worse and worse for some eight months. 
The vessel was nearly lost a short period before in consequence. It 
had passed the surveys in this condition. We were in a sort of local 
cyclone some five months before I left the ship, when I was unable 
to use the other anchor, one having been let go in eight or nine 
fathojps. We were dragged into about five fathoms. 'The more 
strain I put on the windlass the moi^: it jammed. I could not use 
the starboard anchor with any safety. I ordered steam at 2 p. m., 
and if the wind had not shifted we should have been all lost. 1 was 
obliged to go to hospital j and many of the passengers were knocked 
about. I had to gd to hospital in consequence of the exposuro that 
night, and the anxiety I suffered. Mr. Agar, Principal of the 
Dacca College, was on board, and complained niAch of that ex- 
perience. 1 understood when the Harbour Master took charge of 
the ship that the survey h^d been completed. The surveyor who 
tried the pumps must have been Mr. Bushby, accompanied by Mr. 
Young. The water passed away, the experiment came to an end, 
it being said “ the ship being dry, you can’t get any water out of 
her.** The surveyor was satisfied, and said nothing more. I took 
the boxes out and found the leathers had gone ; and then they were 
^ent ashore. The pump was repaired and the pipe connected at 
my instigation. When I was mate on board I thought the vessel 
would roll over. I thought she was too topheavy, and rolled too 
much. I never was in a ship which rolled so much. I’his, I think, 
was owing to the extra weight of the deck, and iron beams and 
houses added. I could see a deck had been recently added. The 
vessel, if properly equipped, could have laid to and weathered any 
sea. I did not think her hull in a safe condition. I was ordered on 
one occasion not to go too near the surveyor, because Mr. Young 
had told me “you know too much about this ship, I will get 
you sacked.” 

Mr. Young is the Superintending Engineer of Macncill and Com- 
pany. He got me dismissed on the 23rd, but I got the letter of 
dismissal on the night of the 25th, when the vessel was out of dock. 
There were several bad links in the chain. I indented for a new 
chaiut bnt got none. I saw three surveys made of the vessel. Deck 
and hull surveys were made by Mr. Bushby. At the last surveys 


Mr. MacKcllar came on board with Mr. Bushby. I believe the 
latter made all the nautical surveys. Mr. MacKellar did the engine 
room survey, assisted 'by M. Bushby. The second survey was 
carried on in the same way. On the last o^jeasion Mr. Bushby did 
the hull and part of the deck matters on the 24th in dock ; and 
when she came out into the river Mr.#MafcKellar finished the deck 
survey. Mr. Bushby went and saw the bluclighcs and rockets, &c. ^ 
but during all the 13 monthsiJ never saw him go below the hatches 
in my department. 1 laid out lanifA, buckets, fire engines and hose, 
&c., which he looked at. He had the boats lowered, so that he 
could see into them. He then went round the decks, and looked 
down the hatches in the main deck. He then went on with the 
engine room survey. His survey occupied 10 10*15 minutes, because 
everything was laid out for him. She was in dock then. 
When the ship was in dock during two surveys he went round the 
ship. He had the chains out on the first occtision, I did not see 
what he saw on the last occasion as I was ordered not to go round 
with him. Passengers, when they came on board, usually did so in 
boats. C<ptain Irvine attended to this business entirely himself, 
I was told not to take part in this. The passengers usually came 
alongside in the boats. In pujn time there were several hundreds 
on board by 5 p. m. She was authorised to carry, in fine weather, 
1,038 passengers, excluding the crevv.^ By 8 p. m. the deck was 
generally so crowded thai it was difiicult to move about or clear a 
i space opposite the hatchway to allow cargo in. At 5 p. m, a large 
boat used to come alongside ; the police boat also lay^alongsidc of it, 
but often when they arrived there were many passengers on board. 
The counting was simply a farce. The Captain had a staff of old 
hands, who were used to his way of doing business, with whom I 
was requested not to interfere. One man nominally stood at the 
gangway and was supposed to tally the men on board. But since 
passengers were taken in at all ports at which they came from, and 
by giving a small gratuity to the lascar on duty, he would allow 
them to pass the dinghy and creep through the port, hauling them 
up by the leg or arm. Invariably an order was given to the ghat 
scrang not to send off passengers till 7 or 6 p. m., but tli^c were 
generally some 30 or 40 boats moored on to the buoys, and by tip- 
ping the people on board they were allowed to come on board, all 
begging to be taken on board. They continued to come on board 
during the whole of the night. Nobody looked after the tickets till 
halfway down the river, when the Captain and a man, a poreewalhb 
would come round and collect them. If 750 tickets were sold it 
would represent only some two-thirds of those who were on*board. 
Invariably, the number of tickets sold was no criterion of^thc num- 
ber who actually travelled. The passengers come up an ordinary 
ship gangway ladder. I never saw the police boat count them. 
The boat 1 noticed there till late at nights. The whole thing of 
counting the passengers was left entirely with the Captain. On 
account of the crowding on occasions, I Iaivc often* at the risk of 
my litc, walked holding on to the awning, along the outer rail. I 
could not walk along the deck without treading on passengers. 
There were some 100 men to 30 or 40 women aftd children. The 
women and children were unable to move about. It was a seething 
mass of humanity and filth. A ship loaded in that way , with a 
crowd endangers the lives of the passengers. 

The President here intimated that this was not an enquiry into 
matters of sanitation or the question of carrying passengers. 

Witness continued : The crowd on board endangered the safety 
of the vessel, in so far as it impeded the free navigation of the vessel 
and the movements of the crew in dirty vvea'Ji^r. At Chandbally a 
stage was rigged at which the vct^sel was supposed to moor. Then 
a jemadar came on board, who would bring a board and piece ol 
chalk, ostensibly to count them. But when the stage was clear the 
whole body would in a solid mass make their way out ; so that it 
was utterly impossible to count a living stream of passengers who 
went past. When the excess number was very doubtful a number 
were concealed in the cabin, who were let out after the police had 
left. When wc stuck on sandbanks many were often landed on 
shore to get home as best they could. On an average llie excess 
numbers amounted to 1,300 to 1,400: this was on puja clay.s. I 
don’t thinly any more could Iiavc got on board, 'riie freeboard ol 
the steamer, when deep, was about 38 inches from the main deck, 
I think. The after part of the main deck was unprotected at the 
sides, and in heavy weather the seas broke in. 1 was 13 months on 
board, and during that time I have often seen half a dozen bodies 
thrown over between Diamond Harbour and Garden House Point 
coming baok. That will not surprize you when I saw eight dying 
opposite the steamer on the bank. I have often seen jjcoplc dying 
for want of a steamer to carry them back. 

4 To Captain de Smidt : I do not know what qtfeiuity of dead 
weight she had in her. She frequently went to sea with perhaps 
30 or 40 tons of cargo. She took about 600 or 800 maunds of coal 
to go and return. Her draught of water when light was 10-6 aft. 
The screw was fairly sufficient. Wc had three masts, and sails 
enough to take her into port if any breakdown look place. With 
the propeller disconnected she may have made two or three knots 
the hour. From here to Chandbally can be steamed in about 20 
hours. There were two 400 gallon tanks in the between decks. 
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The ship was quite undermanned bojh in the point of crew and 
officers. In 1874 she had a full staff officers. I have often seen 
the Captain asleep on the bridge from shefcr fatigue. It is impos- 
sible for one man, the Captain, to do Harbour Master’s, Pilot’s, and 
Captain’s work, as Captain Irvine did. He was often asleep in 
some of the most dangerous ^arts of the river. When deep she 
^rew 13 feet, and when light 10-6 aft. Her boilers, 1 heard, had 
been removed ; in her engines, I hcar^, and saw, the brasses were 
so worn that the packings were aften blown up. Het condenser was 
patched in a most marvellous manner. The Captain had a baro- 
meter and aneroid ; but the chronometer was, I am sure, irregular. 
There were seven openings on the upper deck. She had, I think, 
ten lascars, three ilcunnics, a serang, a tindal, a plumbwalla^ two 
topases, a Chinese carpenter, a masalchiy two saloon boys and a butler. 
I do not know how many firemen there were. In case of shipwreck 
there were not sufficient men to man the boats. I had no spare life 
rafts, but six life buoys on board, and nothing else to interfere with 

the passengers. . . u 

Mr. Orr’s cross-examination of this witness was, with the per- 
mission of the Court, reserved. 

The Court then adjourned till next Tuesday the 19th. 


LETTERS- TO THE EDITOR. 

• 

RABID CRITICISM OF THE INDIAN NATION. 

Sir,— T he fast number of the Tndim Nation^ has some strong com- 
ments with reference to Dr. Bhuttacharjya’s 'article on child mar- 
riage in the “ National Magazine.” I, for one, cannot admit the 
justice of his criticism, and I consider it my duty to enter a strong 
protest against the censure passed by Mr. Ghosh. He says that 
some of the grounds on which the practice of child marriage is de- 
fended by the Doctor, arc “in reality libels on Hindu society.” 
But he ought to know that an ounce of fact is worth much more 
than a ton of scttiimcnt. Human nature is everywhere the same. 
In cvetjj state of society, however advanced, men arc naturally apt 
to go wrong, unless kept in check by the ordinances of law and re- 
ligion and by social institutions which render it impossible for any 
one to go astray. , . , 

Dr. Bhattachajya docs not mean that Hindu boys and girls are 
more prone to sin than those of other countries. What the Doctor 
says is that, considering the natural weakness of human nature, men 
should not be placed in position where they might be tried by strong 
temptations. I'hcre may be persons who consider it more glorious 
toovercolne allurements than to fly from them. But most practical 
men will agree with Dr. Bhattacharjya in holding that it is safer 
to keep aloof from temptations than to put our moral strength to 
trial like Donna Julia. If Dr. Bhattacharjya’s defence of the prac- 
tice of child marriage is a libel on Hindu, Society, the greatest 
libeller is our aivine Legislator Manu, who ordains that “men should 
not sit together in a secluded place, even with their mothers, sisters 
and their daughicw.” Not only the Code of Manu, but every section 
of the Indian Penal Code is a libel on our society. For the Code 
distinctly ijnplies that men arc capable of commiting the crimes 
which arc declared as punishable by it. The rationale of many 
social and political institutions cannot be explained except 
on grounds which at first sight must appear as shocking to 
us. They necessarily imply too low an estimate of our moral 
nature. But it would be folly to ignore them on that ground, when 
we arc driven to go to^thc root of things. As our cherished institu- 
tions are being attacked on all sides by our denationalized country- 
men and by foreigners who know little or nothing of our society. 
Dr. Bhattacharjya has done a great service by explaining the real 
grounds of the ordinances of our Shasters. Yours &c., 

A. Hindoo. 


THE CALCUTTA EUROPEAN PRESS ON THE HINDOO 
MARRIAGE SYSTEM. 

Sir,— You arc no doubt aware of the very narrow and extreme 
views your contemporary of Rancemuddy Gully holds on our 
marriage system. It is no wonder therefore that he ^should get 
a*ngry with those speaking in favour thereof. Thus we see him 
ridiculing the Stateimm for his advocacy of “ such institutions as 
child ( .^ ) marriage and enforced widowhood.” But the Statestnan 
never advocated any such thing as “child marriage.” What he 
avocated was simply early marriage. We arc not a little surprised 
therefore to see that the responsible editor of a respccptable paper 
should be guilty of such gross misrepresentation. Moreover, it 
has been clearly shown by thfi Statesman that early marriage 
has the sanction and authority of their sacred Scriptures, and that 
widow-marriage is therein highly censured. How ^cn docs the 
Indian Daily ATrwj speak against them ? Surely, as a Christian, it 
docs not become him to revile such time-honored, nay, sacred in- 
stitutions, merely because they occur in India. 

He does not stop here. In his opinion, “ true patriots will have 
no reason to thank him (the Statesman) for such advocacy ! ” Exactly 
so I The “ true patriots” arc all on the side of the Indian Daily News^ 
arc they not ? Like ihj Statesman, the editor of the News declares. 


^ 

he top has an interest in our welfare. We should be very thankful 
to him for his concern foa us, but we are afraid those who are 
profuse in their professidfts, are not always to be^ strictly ^ depended 
upon. Certainly, we would prefer pure and genuine to unintelligent, 
if not interested, interest, or mixed and mischievous sympathy. 
Well may our countrymen exclaim — “Save us from our friends I” 
This is how he shows his sympathy for us : — “Our attention has 
been drawn to the ease of a marriage* that recently took place 
between a Brahmin^ whose age is 5^, and a •young .girl of n. 
Mark the differenced Can anything be more repulsive to civilised 
notions ? ” We 'thoroughly concuf in this remark. The sooner 
such things arc done away with the better. But he can scarcely 
say that his society is free from the evil in question. For what did 
Johnson, Addison, and others of his distinguished countrymen do 
In their society, these are rather matters of daily occurrence. In 
the present ease, however, the Brahman has married a bride of his 
daughter or grand-daughter’s age ; but Johnson, the great Cham of 
English literature, married one of his grand-mother’s age ! Which is 
more “repulsive to civilised notions ?” We say, therefore, “Physi- 
cian heal thyself ! ’’—Yours &c., Kissory Nath Mitra. 

Our Correspondent might refer to a much ‘‘ superior ” case- 
more to the point, indeed absolutely clinching— which the Jubilee has 
doubtless brought to most men’s minds — the first marriage of our 
Gracious Sovereign’s mother to the PHnee of Leinengen fully twenty- 
eijiht years her senior. But perhaps he thought that the I. /?. N. was 
not remarkable for loyalty. — F.D. R. &* 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

^ General.— The 19th July 1887.— Mr. A. L. McGavin, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Julpigorce, is transferred 
to Pubna, and is appointed to have charge of the Serajgungc sub- 
division of that district, during the absence, on deputation, of Mr. 
H. W. C. Carndi^, or until further orders. , 

Baboo Khetter Gopal Roy, Depuiy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Purncah, is transferred to Nuddea, and is appointed to have 
charge of the Chooadanga sub-division of that district. 

Baboo Bhoboiosh Banerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on furlough, is posted to the Suddder station of the Purneah 
district. 

Judicial.— The 1 6th May iSSyt'^B^boo Amrito Lai Chattcrjcc, 
First Subordinate Judge of S»run, is allowed leave for one month 
and fifteen days, under rule I, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from, the date on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Jadii Nath Das is appointed to act as Subordinate Judge 
of Sarun, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Amrito Lai Chat- 
tcrjcc, or until further orders, on being relieved of his present ap- 
pointment as Officiating Small Cause Court Judge and Subordinate 
Judge of P,ubna and Bogra. 


THE CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY LB. 

• EXTENSION OF SERVICE 

VclUsley Section— . 

In consequence of numerous requests the service of cars on this 
eciion has been extended from 8 p.m. to 8-30 P.M. 

The last car for Clive Street now starts from the Park Street ter- 
ninus at 8-30 p.m., and leaves Clive Street on the return journey at 
I- 10 P.M., taking transfer passengers fromt the Chitpore and Sham- 
lazar last up cars. ' 

The last car for Sealclah will lesive Park Street at 9-45 P.M., and will 
ncct the last car for Shambazar at Bow Bazar junction at 10 P.M. 

Discount Tickets. 

Books of these ticket vouchers are now on sale at all the Company’s 
Depots and Goomtccs. • 

They will be found especially useful to parents sending their children 
;o school and for issue instead of cash to native servants, &:c. 

The prices arenas follows 

I Book containing 50 4 pice tickets 
I „ „ b „ ,, 

I ,, » »i S »» *>' 

I i» » »» 


Rs. 3 
.. 4 
» 6 
7 


o 

o 

o 
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JNO. R. MAPLES, 


MOlLOWAY'SPIllSfeOINTMENJ! 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

rhey invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

s an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breast^ Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism, tor 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronohitis, OeogH Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival : and tor 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a cham 
Manufactured only at Professor HoiXOWAt^Sj^taWishmw 

OXFORD STREET (lato 033, OxIiMrd SL,) tdlHDOH. 


8 Annas copv,i 
Rs. 12 per annum. J 


• rSEE Full Rates fo Subscription 
L and Advertisement at the end. 
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S IR Auckland Colvin goes on leave on the 4th proximo. Mr. J. 

Wb:STLAND, the Financial Scci^tary, takes up the portfolio of the 
Finance Minister, while Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Comptroller-General, 
acts the Secretary. 

We forgot to mention that we have received another instalment of* 
Rs. 10 Ten for the family of the late Harimohun MooKkRjB:E. 

• * I 

THt. Retriever and the Sir John Lawretue Relief Committee have 

paid through us a further sum o 4 Rs. 75 seventy-live to the poor 

Brahman Hkm Chunoer Bhattacharjee, who lost his wife in the 

pilgrim vessel and who was the bread winner of the family. 

# • 

* • 

The suit against the Dacca Municipality for refund of the sum ex- 
pended on the reception of .Sir Rivers Thompson, concluded on 
the 20th after a hearing of 12 days. Judgment has been reserved. 


The Copyright Convention between Great Britain and Italy of the 30th 
November, i860, which was to terminate on the 31st December 1886, 
has, by a Declaration signed at London, December 28, i886, been ex- 
tended so as to fall in with the Convention for the creation of an 
International Union for the protection of literary and artistic works 
which was signed at Berne on the 9th September 1886. 

* 

% * • 

Hls Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General i.s pleased to confer 
upon Na\\;ab Sir Alikadr Bahadoor of Moorshedabad, K. C. I. E., 
the honorific title of ‘ Ihtisham-ul-Mulk Rais-ud-Daula Amir-ul-Umara 
Mahabat Jaung.’ 

• • 

• • • 

A Treaty of Friendship, Cgmmerce^and Navigation between Her 
Majesty and His Highness the Skyyid Barghash rin Saeed, Sultan 
of Zanzibar, has been signed and ratifications exchanged at Zanzibar 
August 17, 1886, and published in the Gazette of India of the 23rd 
July 1^87. 

* • 

# • 

The Hon’ble J. B. Teile fijis the place in the ;india Council left 
vacant by the death of Sir Ashley Eden. India is spared the coun- 
sels of Sir Rivers Thompson or Sir Alfred Lyall. Mr. Peilk 
remains in India till the arrival of Sir Charles Aitchlson. 

The Afghan Boundary Protocol has been signed. The exchange of 
ratifications is not yet complete. 

♦ 

♦ « 

In proof as it were of the necessity of the measure, no sooner the Irish 

Crimes law was passed, than almost the whole country was proclaimed. 

# 

• • 

There have been heavy floods in the Southern and Eastern Division 
^ of the Central Provinces ; two bridges on the Warora-Chandra road 
have been damaged and traffic interrupted. At Hinganghat the greater 
part of the old town was under water. On the Nagpur-Chattisgarh 
Railway several hundred feet of cmbankipcnts were swept away, about 
four miles on the Nagpur side of Nongaon. There was much damage 
*0 property, but no lives lost. 


As .in instance of Chinese Trade unionism, Dr. MacGowan reports- 

“TheGold Heaters’ Union of .Soochow, the Athens of China, some 
time ago wreaked a terrible vengeance on one of their craft. Gold leaf 
\ws needed to an unusual amount for the Emperor. One of the craft 
icprcsented to the magistrate that if he were allowed to take a number 
ol appi entices the woik would be greatly expedited, and having ob- 
tained permission, he proceeded to engage a great many appreruices, 
violating thereby a law of the trade which disallowed an employer to 
take more than one appr<vUire at a time. His conduct infuriated the 
craft, and the word passed round ‘ Biting to death is not a capital 
offence. One hundred and twenty-three of them rushed on the miser- 
able man, each taking a bite. Death soon relieved the victim of 
fiendish I ancoiir. To make sine that none shirked duty on that occa- 
sion, no one was allowed to quit the shop whose bloody lips and gums 
did not attest to hi.s fidelity. The murderer who took the fiist bite was 
discovered and beheaded.” 


The reserves of the Turkish army have been disbanded.* 


The Editor of the Rajputana Gazette^ Moulvi MuRAD Ali, has been 
fined Rs. 600 for defaming the Ajmere City Kotwal Dien Dyal, The 
reproduced an aiticlc from a Delhi paper in which the Kotwal 
was charged with having misappropriated a bag of coin being the 
unclaimed propel ly of a deceased mahajan. The Assistant Comjnis- 
sioncr Mr. Bavi.kv found the charge unfounded and ordered the fine. 


The Chenab Canal was opened on the 9th instant. It is intended to 
irrigate the Rcclina Doab a portion of the high land between the 
Ravi and the Chenab. It will carry 1,800 cubic/eet per second during 
the khariflf and an average of 500 cubic feet per second in the rabbi. 
It will command an aica of 880 square miles, and will irrigate annually 
an area of about 230 square miles. * 


The Etti^lishman translates the following about Ru.ssian troops from a 
Russian paper : 

“The number of troops, including both those in the .standing' army 
corps and llin.se living 111 Cossack territory, ainouiued on the'* 1st of 
January 1885 to 3,436,040 men. In the course of that year 317526 
men joined and 243,468 left. Thus on the isr of Janu.iry 1 886 the 
strength was 3,510,028 men, being 2,370,919 in the Aguiar army corps 
60.1,280 peasaiu.s, etc., consisting principally of discharged .soldiers’ 
and 534,899 of the ecclesiastical order. In additioh to iliese numbers 
there is an army corps of 9,972 men among that part of the Cossack 
population fiom which the Krasnoya and Irkutsk sotnias are organised 
for local cavalry service in Eastern .Siberia. The number of Schools 
in the army is 1,564, or 54 more than that of the past year, and the 
number of teachers has increased to 71,000. 

The amount of crime has steadily decreased year by year, so that in 
1885 the average of criminal charges was but i in 57 as against r in 51 
in 1884. Charges of theft in special show a great decrease, tliese num- 
bering altogether 4,292 in 1885 a.s against 5,250 in 1881. Similarly the 
number of c^ses of insubordination and corruption have decreased 
being 2,171 in 1885 as against 2,236 the preceding year. 

Discipline of the strictest kind is the toundation of all military life 
and consequently there will always be a large number of charges for 
petty violations of it, but on the other hand the graver infractions of 
discipline, and indeed the possibility of them, .are getting rare. With 
us the army is as it were a school for the nation, a school of morality, 
discipline, orfler, and education. With us as a nation, the respect for 
the property of others is but imperfectly developed, so, if m spite of 
this, we observe a decrease year by y^ar of the charges of petty theft 
it shows not only .an improvement in the moral stamina, of the army* 
bdt also testifiife to the impression made therein by incrcas*ing education.’’ 


Mr. Larpent, Deputy Accountant-General, Punjab, and late Registrar, 
Punjab University, has obtained permission to prosecute for libel a 
Lahore bi-weekly newspaper. We sympathise with Mr. Larpent 
who comes of a respectable old Indian .family, but he will scaicely gam 


, Subscribers in the coun^are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
mdium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
’ giveeSf ae^ dther being mnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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by an appeal to the courts. Perhaps he has been forced to this course. 
The newspaper is, we believe, the Tribune, 

Lord Charles Beresford ha’s resigned his place as a junior Lord 
of the Admiralty, in corf^equence of a technical breach of etiquette in 
signalling a private message ^from on board the Queen’s yacht during 
the Jubilee Naval Review. We wish the honor among high officials in 

India were as high. ' 

♦ # ♦ 

# # 

It is a well-known European aphorism that History repeats itself. 
They take pretty good care to vindicate its truth, on many important 
occasions. Thus, iitthe way that KingTHEEBAW was done out of crown 
and kingdom and driven to exile, was enacted an oft repeated his- 
torical play. There was nothing new either in the plot or the develop- 
ment of the story. The epilogue I#ke the prologue was upon old 
lines. The Clives and Watsons, the Wattses and Scraftons of the 
Bengal Revolution of the last century, had their puny counterparts in 
the present business. Even after the establishment of a new civil 
government, history goes on repeating itself. We read in the Times 
of Bombay : — ^ • 

If the representative of the Times in Bujmah is to be relied upon, 
there is being carried on in Mandalay a system of land-jobbing by 
officials that demands the immediate attention of Government. This 
correspondeat brings forward the charge— for the facts he puts to- 
gether amount to a charge— that officials are being allowed to purchase 
valuable lots of Crown lands on much more advantageous terms than 
are granted to the general public. The latter are not allowed to 
purchase any land they may require outright, but have to be content 
with leases that arc short and subject to conditions. The favoured 
officials, however, are allowed to secure land at a moderate upset 
price, all open competition being practically prevented, and they 
further receive permanent and trasferrable titles. In this way “ several 
public officers,” writes the Times' correspondent, “ some of them hold- 
ing subordinate positions, one being merely a probationer, have 
receiMy acquired valuable sites.” These sites are not required for 
residences, so that the only interpretation capable of being put on such 
transactions is that, in view of the steadily rising value of land in 
Upper Burmah, the lots are being secured simply to be resold at a 
profit. This is a very grave and serious indictment. In light of the 
notorious Madras case, we take it that land-jobbing by officials is 
contrary to law, but even if the fact were otherwise, the granting of 
any special facilities or specially advantageous terms to Government 
officials would be flagrantly unjust. Under the circumstances the 
story told by the Times' correspondent seems impossible of belief, but 
it appc.trs in the loading paper, and must be promptly answered by 
the Government of India. 

So, the reign of jobbery has commenced in Ava-Burma, as in 
Bengal after a similar change. And it is this Times of India which 
gives the particulars tlftit would throttle the Native Press for hinting 
that all is not gold that glitters and that there might be as good fish in 
the vasty deep as,the unfortunates hooked and brought up to land. 

The TimfS of India thus compliments the native army 

“One of the most cuiious things about the native army is the 
almost total absence of crime in it. This statement may surprise 
some of our readers who have probably not given the subject much 
attention, but it is a fact, nevertheless. Drunkenness is practically 
unknown, the sepoy being the most abstinent of men. C-ases of in- 
subordi nation are so rare that they may almost be said not to exist. 
Desertion, at any r;*tf so far as the Bombay army is concerned, is 
confined to the small class of recruits enlisted in Rajpootana, some of 
whom run away in the first months of their .service, when they have 
found that the tempting promises of the recruiting havildar as to high 
p.iy, immediate promotion, etc., are not founded on fact. Of course, 
in every regiment in the service there arc black sheep, but in the 
native army they are happily few. The feeling of the regdmeiU is 
against them. Their own coiniadcs have no sympathy with them. 
And the feeling that military justice is prompt and stern, and that 
punishment dogs the heels of crime, undoubtedly keeps dowm the 
unruly clement among sepoys, and represses the criminal impulses of 
men who have led lawless lives before they became soldiers, and who 
not uncommonly return to an irregular mode of life when they leave 
•the bCivie. We have always thought it a pity that no rerurn is pub- 
lished showing the annual a.nount of ciiine in the Indian army. Such 
a return would be of great interest to the general public, and it would 
throw a flood of light on the inner life of the native soldier. It would 
show the faults to which he is most inclined, but it would also bring 
his virtues into strong relief. It would show him sober and obedient, 
docile and respectful, rarely giving way to crimes of violence and averse 
fiom the grosser forms of misbehaviour.” 

The facUs, the native soldier is« usually a gentleman. 

/ * 

Recently they held a meeting (loth annual) of the Society for Pro- 
tecting Ancient Buildings, in the Old Hall of the Staple Inn, Holborn. 
Mr. William Morris presided. From the report it appears, that be- 
tween the years 1876 and 1885 no less than 2,577 churches were restor- 
ed and 819 rebuilt. During i 386 151/. i8j. \d, had been received in 


annual subscriptions, the total amount of the receipts being 384/. i is. 
g} 4 d. Mr. Frederic Harrison read an address on the ** Sacredness 
of Ancient buildings.” He 

“compared the treatment that ancient statues, paintings, dec., 
received at the hands of the public with the treatment accorded to 
ancient buildings. People stood by and applauded while the latter 
were gutted, scrubbed, re-faced, completely transmogrified. Yet if any 
one proposed to ^ touch up’ the Venus of Milo and the Elgin Marbles, 
or the paintings of Titian and Leonardo de Vinci, the, whole of Europe 
would ring with indignation. Yet ancient •buildings were individually 
unique ; they were incorporated with their surroifhdings <.and with the 
peoples of the country in which they stood ; they were in a truer sense 
the definite production of the society in which they grew and of the 
civilization which had reared them than any paintings or statuary could 
be ; they were the accumulated work of many minds — the execution 
of succeeding generations ; in them the civilization of whole races was 
concentrated and petrified ; into them thousands of men had passed 
their souls ; and they were living works, instinct with organic life and 
growth, and having an evolution of their own. To destroy ancient 
buildings, said Mr. Harrison, ought to be made a public crime.” 


Here is a case of abduction in high life which is now the talk of the 
European Continent 

“ The person carried off is the Cuban heiress, Mercedes Martinez 
Campos, who in addition to a dowry of 3oo,ocx)/. had the charm of 
youth and beauty. Her beauty waf that of a Creole, wonderful grace 
and suavity predominating. Her husband was a smart young officer of 
King Alphonse’s Guard, the son of Marshal Serrano. The Marshal 
was not satisfied with a religious marriage in Chapel of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, but caused a civil one then, then practically indissoluble, to be 
|S()lcmnised at Paris mayoralty. The reason of this became apparent 
when in less than a year Mercedes Campos sued for a divorce. The 
Court of Rome was favourable to her but the Civil Tribunal of the Seine 
declared itself incompetent to declare marriage null and dismissed the 
(«ase. Since the Naquet Bill became law the lady has obtained a 
divorce here, and her marriage has been nullified. At Rome» she 
resumed her maiften name, and w^s able to recover a part of her 
fortune. Mademoiselle Campos used to live in quiet but elegant style with 
an elderly lady in the Rue Christophe Colombe. Yesterday they were 
both walking in the Bois de Boulogne when a party of men, two of 
whom were masked, gathered around them. Mdile. Campos was seized 
and thrust into a private carriage, which was driven off with her and the 
masked persons at a rapid pace. It was all done so rapidly that the 
other promenaders did not* notice the incident. There were, however, 
about ten women, evidently; accomplices, who surrounded the lady 
companion and abused her in a coarse manner until the carriage was 
out of sight. There were neither Policemen nor rangers near. When 
the companion, Mdllc. Louise, realised the situation, she sobbed and 
wrung her hands, which attracted the attention of the bystanders. In 
the meantime the women slipped away. When Mdile. Louise recovered 
her presence of mind she went to a brother-in-law of her employer, the 
Count of Casa Monte, to tell her story, and he at once took her to 
make reports of it at the Prefecture of Police and the Spanish Embassy. 
The thcofy now is that the abduction was not accomplished by Captain 
Serrano, but by a French aristocrat of high pretensions and an empty 
purse, who hoped that to avoid the scandal of the abduction being 
bruited sfte would marry him with the consent of her relations. There 
is another theory that she herself was privy to the scheme for carrying 
her off in order to force her family to consent to a love match. Being 
legally a spinster and a Spaniard, she will not be of age until her 
twenty second year. The domestics in her household disappeared on 
the day of the abduction.” 


The Madias Government defuies a Zf mindar as “ a person holding 
land under a sanad of Permanent Settlement.” In Upper India, the 
Zemindar is a humbler being than in the Madras and Bengal Provinces. 

For a Jubilee tvnusement, the Chinese of Singapore were given free 
license to gamble two days. Nothing would have been more agreeable 
to the pigtails. • 

Dr. Hertz of Paris has developed the Telephone into Micro-telephone 
thus 

“ The micro-telephone does not offend the eye, nor does it take up 
much more room than the shield of an electric bell. In appearance it 
is an electric bell-shield of a slightly larger size. There is a button to 
be pressed, which causes a bell to ring. When the person at the ' other 
end touches the button then the two are prepared to converse. In 
order to do this, the shield, which forms the receiver, and is attached 
to the instrument by a wire of any length, is removed from the wall, 
and applied to the ear ; the part exposed is a disc of carbon, and any 
sound uttered at, or near it, is conveyed to the opposite extremity. 
There is no need to remain close to the disc ; on the contrary, one may 
remain a yard away from it, and speak in an ordinary tone of voice at 
that distance. The instrument is so sensitive that sounds are copveyed 
by it which would not be transmitted over the wires by ordinary 
instruments. The battery-power need not be greater than that for 
actuating electric bells. In buildings fitted up with electric bells it is 
easy and inexpensive to introduce the micro-telephone. When this is 
done, not only is it possible to summon a servant, but also to inform 
him as to the purpose of the summons.” 
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Fire and sword !— 

“A late number of the Wchr Zeitunc^ contajns a terrifyinjj account of 
a new explosive— oyroxiline— invented by Guisnn of Madgebur;'. One 
shell from a 15c. Krupp (6 in) will detroy any vaulted structure ; one 
torpedo shell from a 21c. siejje-mortar annihilates a migazine of any 
strength ; and a bombardment of 10 or I2 hours grinds the best modern 
fortress to power. The pyroxiline can be used for light guns as well. 

‘ Villainous saltpetre ’ is mere seidiitz powder compared to this.” 

* • 

• « # 

On the 3otli May, Naib Dewan Bahadoor Sham RaO Narayan made 
penance and performed purificaliomaccording to the Sh\stras, for having 
by order accompanied his master across the sea. He, however, only 
went half way to the land of the Yavans. What will be the extent of 
(he penalty required for setting the Holkar right ? 


€bitoviai |lotcs. 


HE Sir John Lawrence Enejuiry was continued this week from Mon- 
day to Friday. Mr. Kn.BYon behalf of Government was present 
throughout to conduct it, and Mr. Orr on behalf of Messrs. Macneill 
& Co., to watch and to cross-examine witnesses. But neither Mr. Lal- 
MOHUN Ghose nor Piaboo Nf.MY Chunder Bose who instructed him 
to appear on behalf of Mr. O. C. Mut.lick and others who had rela- 
tives on the lost vessel, entered appearance. The witnesses examined 
were Mr. John Leech, a former Chief Engineer of the Sir John 
Mr. J ames Olivj-R Thorpe, third engineer of the same 
vessel in 1885 and 1886, Mr. Henry Lindsay, a foreman, Rivews 
Steapi Navigation Company, Messrs. Macneill & Co., being the 
agents, Mr, Neil Macdougall, Soreman carpenter who was in the 
service of Messrs. Macneii.T. & Co., Mr. Gkorge Adolphhs Robekt- 
SON, Superintendent of the Port Police, .Saiiadko Tewary, corporal 
of River Police on duty on the steamer, Baboo Bhoobun Kissen 
Ghose, a surviving relative of certain p.asscngers on the ill-fated 
steamer, and the assistant Harbour master "Mr. Lawle.ss M.vi'HEWson. 
The first four witnesses and the last spoRe about the condition of the 
vessel, the Superintendent of Police spoke generally, among others, | 
about the mode of counting passengers by boat-loads, and that in 
the absence of landing stages, it could not be done satisfactoi ily. 
The corporal swore positively that he was all watchfulness without 
intermission and without sleep from 6-30 p. M., to 5-10 A. M., and 
counted 735 p.issengers. Here is the conclusion of his evidence 

“The passengers began coming in at about 8-30 P. .vi. I am quite sure 
that no passengers came on board before that time. It becaine daik on 
that dale after 7 P. M. I did not see 40 first class pa.ssengers who came 
on board befoie 8-30 P. .M. Only one dinghi at a lime came near the 
big boat. Only one dinghi load of passengers are allowed to come on 
board at A time. I counted the passengeis myself, and had in) consi.ible 
to do the duty at any part of the night. 1 was in the big dinghi, and 
was there all the tune. There were 735 passengers on board that night. 
By 3 P.M. I had counted all, ^ind the complement was complete. Eight 
or ten dinghis full of people who had tickets were refused admission. 

I prevented them going on board. The passengers all went away alter. 

I found that the full number We'Ve on board. Many of them were clamour- 
ing for admission, and afer the full complement was on board the 

captain ordered the ladder to be lifted up. Before 3 A* boats were 

turned awny. Bcfore.that time only a few passengei s were coming. 
The tally was complete by 3 A.M. I am surprised to hear that a bo.Uloid 
of 20 people with tickets were turned away at 9 P. M. This i.s mn true. 
It can’t be true that by 9 P.M. the steamer was so crowffed that no one 
was allowed to come on board. 1 did not go on board when the tally 
was complete. When ship^ come from Chandbally the passengers 

arc not counted in that way.' I know that there were 735 passengers 

on board as 1 counted the boatload counting them by tally. As a 
rule, these boats only bring their proper complement, but occasionally 
a boat brings an excess luimbcr, and it is arrested. In counting I 
make a tally and marks. The excess I m.irk in figures. If six pas- 
sengers come in a boat I write di»wn the figure si.x. When vessels 
come from Chandbally there is no accurate accounts taken of iheir 
numbers. It is not possible to count accurately. We approximate 
the number of passengers from the number of clinghis, and ask the 
dinghi-wallah what number each boat carries. The passengers land 
from ladders, and they also come down any other way. The dinghis 
first come alongside the ship when it is fastened to the moorings. 
The police work is very hard. I am on duty all day, and .still have to 
go often on duty at night. When I am on night duty I am off duty 
the whole of the next day. I have not seen any dead bodies taken off 
the vessel when going out, but I saw one taken off. If any passenger 
• dies outside port that body is thrown overboard. All the passengers 
mostly embark at Koilah Ghat.” 

Baboo Bhoobun Kissen’s evidence we quote in full. He was not 
cross-examined by Mr, Orr : — 

“ I took 33 tickets for the last voyage in the Sir John Lawrence, 10 
first class and 23 tickets for servants, I went on board just before dark. 
I with four women went in one boat, and one third class passenger, 
and one native wom'an servant. 1 went from Koila Ghat. When 1 got 


on board the captain read my pass. I went on board by the Howrah 
side of the ship. The captain lox^ered the ladder for us on the portside, 
the vessel facing noi ill. We went on bo nd, 45 in all. Wc all went 
up by that ladder, of whom 34 went for 'Chandbally, and 1 1 remained 
behind. I did not notice any police boat on jhe starboard side. I 
came round on the other side because I had made arrangements with 
the captain to have the port ladder lowered, for jne. 1 did ihi.s to avoid 
the rush. I went on the spar deck, and then into the reserved cabin 
in the saloon. I remained on board till gunfire. I left at this time, 
and saw some of 4>e passengers on the vessel. I was siantling on the 
poop deck, and walked forwanl to the place where the deck passengers 
were. I .saw them on both decks, 'riieie were a large number. Ihcy 
were all sitting side by side, without any space between. There was 
no space to allow of .a third man to sit between any two ; in fact, their 
shoulders wcie rubbing against one another, 'fhey *were < j\ll huddled 
together, as tight as they conlil pack, Init not so light aR.iTj 'die of 
suffocation. 1 tried to walk^across tliein, but could not ilo, ,so. ‘ 1 am 
speaking of the upper deck but 1 peeped through the ladder to the 
main deck and it w.is ciowded as winch as the other deck' so f.ir as 
I coultl see. There was not much of a smell. 'Flic c.iplain was trying 
to lelicvc the crowd on the upper deck by compelling stimc of the 
passengers to go on the lower deck. He was pulling some by the 
hands and pushing othcis down. The niajoiity weie women. 1 he 
proportion was aliout thr(‘e women two men. I saw no cliildrcMi. I 
am connected with the Sobba Bazar Raj family. All the lime I was 
deck 1 can’t say if p.i^sengors were coming in. Tlicne were still 
crowds of dingis after 1 left. We who Veiurned came hiack in the 
same boat. * 

'Fo the Court. — I saw no police to stop me going by the port side 
of the vessel.” ^ , 

Tilt! coint was occnpued three days with Mr. LEECH. We give 
elsewhere the procecdmg.s of the first day. ‘ The Enquiry will be re- 
sumed next Monday. 

Dlsaster upon disaster ! Ill fate pursues the Poorec pilgrims and 
Messrs. Macneii.l Co. To replace the lost Sir John LazvrencCy 
the Company dial leied the JAr/if/w/Aq but she foundered on her way 
to Calcutta on S.iiui day forenoon. .She is said to have been^^riven 
by a rsuh of commencing llood-tidc while passing the Eastern Cut of 
the James and Maiy’s bar and thrown on the Mugraputiy lumps and 
capsized. Thiowing up the conienls of the upper deck, without 
taking another tuni, to balance herself, if the official account is to 
be believed, she began to sink m the sands. Fortunately, it was no 
complete disaster like that of the 2 5lh M.iy. There was a'jsist- 
ance at hand. A l ounliy boat was passing by whose assistance 
was impressed for icscue of the passengers. Two sieamcr.s, the 
Euphrates and .soon afiei arnved and rendered help. Many 

were saved. How many have been lost can only be ascertained, 
if at all, in an Enquiry, winch we hope will be^idcred. The number 
of passengers on board are given at 215, all of whom are said to have 
been saved, except one woman and two childien. The second engineer 
is also missing. Here is, however, a personal narrative of a survivor 
taken down at our oftke, which gives a different version. 

GoRACHAND - a passanger from the Mahratta - states Wc left 
Chandbally at about lu in the morning of Friday last. We anchored at 
Sagor at midnight. We again started the next morning at daybreak. 
At about 8, the vessel was reeling like a drunkard, though the sea was 
notrough. On enqniiing of the la^cars, they explained - The engine 
has gone bad, thcrcfoie great force is being put, the vessel will soon 
reach Calciili.i. For two hoiiis llic ship continued m that slate. We 
felt the MaUrutta moving faster. When she neared the month of the 
Damoda, the vessel moved faster still wliile crossing its water. Half 
an hour after, the vessel struck on a sand bank. Kaja Baboo’s vessel 
and Dwari Baboo’s vess(d h.id gone ahead of us. The three vessels 
started from Chandbally at the same hour. The Mahratta ariived last 
at Sagor. They again sPaited together but the other two vessels passed 
us and we were left behind. During the two hours above mentioned the 
vessel reeled* inlerinitingly at every 10 or 15 minutes. I and lour 
other companions were at the foot of the midde mast. The vessel sud- 
denly stopped and we heard a wheezing sound. She at once turned on 
her right side, the masts touching the water. She immediately nearly 
regained her position, or else wc would have been drowned. 

“ Many feft into the river. We five ascended the mast. We were 
stunned and wet. We clung to the mast for two hours. We were then 
rescued by a boat coming in and were landed ashore. There were al- 
together, 1 should think, 500 passengers, namely, about 300 in the 
lower and 200 in the upper deck. Many prefer the lower deck at 
this season for protection from the rain. We were landed at about 
I P.M. Wc rested for one hour and helped ourselves to guavas from 
a tree there. Then we began walking and came to a Bengali gentle- 
man’s house at about dusk. He treated us kindly, gave us food and 
clothes. Next day (Sunday) we started northward and arrived at 
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Garden Reach at 11*30 in the forenoon. I had Rs. 80 in a bundle 
which I lost in the vessel. The vesAd was not crowded. We five 
were without food since 7 a.M. oP Friday to 9 P.M. of Saturday. 

• 

In Wurzburjf, a University student from liieslau with a revolver has 
been arrested, on suspicion of consjpiracy aj;ainst the life of the 
Emperor William. What sort«.)f teachinjj goes on ilt these places of 
education, we wonder ! How miserable must be that soul which could 
dream of extinguishing the stately presence of the grand old man — 
the Kaiscr—thc fiy^her of his people and grand-father of Europe’s 
royal race ! Is the ghost of the classical Savage Landor occupying, 
under some 'reutonic name, the chair Casuistry and Political 
Philosophy at Bieslau.? The late Lorjrl Houohton has, in the compass 
of a few pages, left on recoid an admirable likeness of this ill-tempered» 
stubborn, pugnacious literary man of wealth. Hut he has not men- 
tioned among the doings of his hero the proclamation by which he 
made himself notorious in 1858-^9, in which he offered valuable prizes 
for the killing of certain sovereigns there named. Yet the author of 
this imbecility and madness was no lunatic. He was an author of 
eminence—a good poet and one of the ‘great prosists. And at no 
period of his life was his reason helplessly clouded as Comtk’s. Who 
shall explain Mie anomaly ! It fs certainly Ijeyond us Asiatics. All 
we can say is that where theie are such teachers, there must be 
learners. Hence the breeds of Socialists, Internationalists, Reds» 
Nihilists, &c. 


A Small Cause Court bailiff, E. H. Gkorgk, prosecuted Baboo Shama 
Churn Laiior^eic and two others on charges of wrongful restraint and 
conlin^H’ient, He liad been to the Baboo’s house to execute a warrant 
and wanted to march into the Zenana without the notice rcquiied by 
law. The Baboo lesenied the invasion, and he was therefore sum- 
moned with his men to answer the charges. The Hon’ble Syed Amklr 
I lo.SbLlN has found both the charges against the bailiff. The magistrate 
finds that “ the bailiff, appaiently under the instigation of the decrec- 
bold«, had chosen to transgress not only against the express provisions 
of sectio^i 271 of the Civil Proccduie Code, but also against his usual 
practice.’’ “ With legard to the chaige of wrongful confinement, 1 am 
of opinion that it is equally gioundless.” We hope the Judges of the 
Small Cause Court will take notice of the conduct of the baihlf. 

• • __ 

Tulrl uere giants in those days, we say speaking of former times ; 
and that the life oY iiiaii during the paliiarchal and piistinc periods 
tMcnded muLli beyond the present space of lliiec scoie and ten or 
thcicaboufs. ’I'liese beliefs weie long unhesitaimgly cherished until 
critics m our day sought to discredit them. Cases wcic cited m vain 
to confirmed sceptics like Sir Cornlwall Lewis and Mr. Thoms. 
The latter set to inquire into the subject and published a big book to 
prove that no authentic cases of cenlenariamsm were on lecord. But 
here we have going ifie round of the press the instance of the French 
ae or who died m 1826 at the age of 142 ycais. As late as in his ijolh 
year, in 1S14, he took active part in a masquerade. As for stature, a 
gigantic human skeleton has been exhumed at Herculaneum. 

The Queen-Empress has leceived many curious presents on the 
Jubilee. One is a widow’s cap .sent by the* widowed Qiiecn-regcnt 
of Spam, made of pi iceless old Spanish lace with an embioidered veil 
at the back, and a pearl diadem in fiont, the jewels being •k-mbroidered 
on the lace by Queen Christina herself. And this is regarded in 
Europe, as it is spoken of in the British I’rcss, as “ a widow Queen’.*; 
gift of sympathy to another widow Queen.” 

It is no doubt good of the Spanish Queen to send such a costly 
handiwork of her own on tliis orcasion. It i.s a fine specinien of jewell- 
ed tailoiinjjr. worthy of the warclrobc of the wearer of the Kohinoor, 
and an appropriate ofTenng from llie lepresentative of the Eiitopcan 
Tower that liist discovered and carved out empire in the, Indies to tlie 
present sovereign of Incba. But is not a laced and gemmed cap a 
queer token of vidual sNinpathy with one in the same stale? Rulers, 
even those of socalled divine light, arc men after all, and wives are 
wives, and widows, widows In Europe, they are admiring the rich old 
lace and the fine jewals and the .skill which has been employed upon 
them to produce a thing of beauty, and royalty and aristocracy envy 


the taste of the Queen regent in devising such an appropriate gift 
for fhe occasion. WithouJ speaking from a princely Eastern point of 
view, it seems to us that,* even in lands where the loss of husband 
does not entail on the wife any severity of protracted mourning, costly 
jewellery or gorgeous apparel can scarcely be held to be a proper 
present for any widow, however exalted in rank. The mourning 
of aristocracy and royalty may be costly, bwt it should be the lookout 
of the mourners to choose their own attire, accortling tu their feeling 
and judgment. It seems to ns to involve an indelicate officiousness to 
thrust any mourning apparel on any one. In the case of a lady like 
Queen Victoria ,who has mourned her loss with a depth of genuine 
Hindu sentiment such as is not always observed even in Hindu society^ 
there is the greater risk of giving offence. 

Of course, Oriental notions are radically different. Such a mode of 
showing sympathy could not be thought of. Such oftering as the one 
under notice, so far from being acceptable, would be taken as a dire 
insult. Such insult was taken when Sir George Campuell, with a 
strange ignorance of native society in such an Old Indian, sent a 
present of a gorgeous brocaded robe and costly bracelets to the 
widow-Maharani SURNOMOYEE of Cossimbazar. 


On the 3rd June, Emperor WiLLiA.M laid the foundation stone of the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal, at Haltenau, a picturesque village near 
^Cicl, at the eastern mouth of the Eider Canal. The Emperor looked 
well and the weather was real Queen’s, now Kaiser’s as it may be called 
—doubly Kaiser’s in the present connection. They order these things 
decidedly belter in the Fatherland. These representatives of the 
Indo-Germamc s^ock show a goojly share of the imagination and 
sensuous feeling of the East whence they oiiginally came. Thus, 
at Kiel, they raised a p.avilion for the Emperor looking like a gigantic 
ironclad, rising out of ihe pLun, with masts and rigging, and a large 
effigy of Gcrmani.i, more than three metres high, for the figurehead, 
and two Cupids holding in their liaiid.s the German Imperial Crown, 
fixed on the stern. In front of tlie bow of the ship was erected a small 
canopy under which a chair for the Emperor was placed. 

The scene was gaily decorated with crimson and golden hangings, 
iiisip.'ul of the everlasting bunting so dear to Hniish eye. The pro- 
ceedings were appropriate, lively anil impressive. A stiong wind was 
blowing which might have .spoiled eveiything by proving too much for 
the aged l>mperor. Hut the wind was not the gouty ill wind of Eng 
land that blowa nobody good. At any rate, the Kaiser was equal to the 
weather and the occasion. Like the rest of the royal party, he came 
111 an open cairiage, protected by a cloak over his uniform. Hut the 
cloak was soon doffed. His Majesty descended without help and 
walked riimly with uiicoveied head, helmet in hand, bowing, as he 
proceeded, to the crowd as they vociferously cheered. Under the 
canopy, he did not use his scat, but remained on his legs all through. 

The Canal will be a woik of national importance, as well eco- 
nomically as militarily. It will be a greai^ help towards defending the 
coasts against blockade, if not an absolute preservative against any 
attempt of the kind, by connecting as it were by a short cut the two 
German seaports and naval stations, Wilhamshaven in the German 
Ocean and Kiel on the Haltic Se.i. Of course, the German fleet will 
no longer be obliged to run the gauntlet of the Danish straits in the 
event of their being mined with torpedoes, as they surely will be 
mined in time of war. • 

This is not the sole recommendation. The proposed work has a 
philanthropic importance. It will be the means of saving thousands 
of lives by preventing the numerous shipwrecks that take place every 
ytar in the difficult zigzag navigation of these seas. 

llollowafs Ointment and /V/A'.--Ffiinale Complaints.— On the mothers 
of England devolves much and serious responsibility in securing for 
their daughters robust health ; frequently, alas ! thoughtlessly sacrificed 
by culpable bashfulness at a particular period of life, when all impor- 
tant changes take place in the female constitution, upon the manage- 
ment of which depciuis future happiness or misery. Holloway’s Pills, 
especially if aided with the Ointment, have the happiest effect in estab- 
lishing those functions, upon the due performance of which health and 
even life itself depend. Mother and daughter may safely use these 
powciful deobstruent remedies without consulting any one. Univer- 
sally adopted as the one grand remedy for female complaints these 
Pills never fail, never weaken the system, and always bring about the 
‘ desired result. 
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WK cordially welcome to the field of Indian journalism Baboo 
AMRITA Lal Rov, He is no novice in the craft, though a new com<y* 
in the Indian Press. In lands beyond the sea,*be fledged his young 
pen. He is a remarkable man with ac(]uirement 8 and experience and 
a will of his own, who only waits for opportunity to bloom into great- 
ness. He 15 still quite a young man, but he has already seen the two 
worlds— the old anc^new. After some years spent in Great Britain, he 
was impelled by intelligent curiosity to visit the great Republic of the 
West. He had dabbled in printer’s ink before in England, but more 
for exercise and for pleasure than prc^t. In America hi^ funds failing, 
he managed to live by his pen. This is a fine example of self'reliance 
in a Babooling in a strange country. It is, at the same time, proof of 
no* ordinary talent. As one of the political writers of the day in 
America, and besides as an intelligent foreigner — a coloured man 
without any African taint — he came in familiar contact with many 
notable men, and had unusual facilities for observing life in the freest 
and most advanced country and for familiarising himself with forms of 
activity and organisation unknown to the jogtrot and still semifeudal 
society of Europe. He was connected with some of the most res- 
pectable papers of New York, and before returning home he finished 
in the leading American review tht North Amertcan~an article on 
India which has become historical. 

Of that article we spoke when it appeared. We could not endorse 
either its opinions or its spirit and so passed over its subject-matter. 
Yet we were not altogether sorry that it was written. It was not mere- 
ly in the spirit of quizzing that we recommended its perusal to the 
ruling Europeans. It was a party pamphlet embracing all sorts of 
sharp criticisms on the administration. It was likely to do good in the^ 
same way as Ledru Rollin’.s tremendous onslaught on England, 
epened the eyes of many Britons to the canker in their political and 
social system. As was natural, the essay in the North Americcin 
Review created a great sensation. Not oiHy was the author vilified, 
but his entire countrymen were abused in the most merciless 
way. Thus the defenders of Bureaucracy themselves justified 
the publication. For, it was the truth qf the essay that supplied 
the sting. But the paper was crude in doctrine, and violent in 
language, and well had it been, specially for the writer, that it had 
never been written. And so it would have been, had the writer been 
a free agent. That he was not. The essay was a thing produced 
to order— an American attack on England respecting her government 
of India by the hand of an Indian depending at the moment on 
American help. Not that there were in it no traces of his genuine 
views, but they were distorted out of proportion and exaggerated 
into something very unlike. The original draught offered h*ad been 
returned by the editor as too favorable to England. The poor Indian 
submitted fo the dictation as the only way open to him to purchase the 
means for returning to his native land. 

This is a strange episode in a remarkable career. The essay has 
naturaU)( caused some prejudice against the writer. But we are all 
frail and the creatures of cirpumstandes, and we trust Englishmen 
will have the generosity to forgive a gifted young man a literary offence, 
such as it is, committed some time ago in a distant land. Wc hope he 
will have fairplay in hi:* new career. We can assure the public that he 
is a person of great modesty and eminently teachable. His character 
was shown in the frank retractation of an attack hb had hastily 
published in his first issue. 

He now appears in the chaActer of, Hope. This is a paper for the 
million^ as he calls it. He means to make it the model of a popular 
journal. It promises well. It combines letter-press with occasional 
illustrations. It is readable and instructive, and its tone is not rabid. 
We trust the taste of the constituency will not get the better of the 
editor’s prudence. Just now, at any rate, Hope is most hopeful— full 
of hope, in every sense.— The offied is in Okhil Mistry’s Lane, Cham- 
patolla, Calcutta. 


Sir Auckland Colvin has received a quarter’s leave to go home. 
As he is to succeed Sir Alfred Lyall, who retires in the coming 
November, he must embark directly, so as to return in time after the 
* three months. He leaves on the 3rd, we believe. It is a prudent step 
this short leave-taking, and good on every consideration and to all 
sides. From November for five years, there will be no leaving the 
post of duty, if possible, and it were pussillanimous, not to say bar- 
braroos, to neglect the only opportunity to hand. This leave will not 
only recruit bis health but give him another opportunity of breathing 


tfle bracing atmosphere of life in free and enlightened England. Thus 
doubly will India, speci.illy Upper Lidia, be benefitted by the holiday 
that Sir Auckland is about take. 

Sir Auckland Colvin has not been lucky in his office of Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The four yearA of his incumbency 
have been years of anxiety to him, becaqse years of anxiety and 
trouble to Government. Nevertheless, he will be able to face the 
India office and politicians at hcAne with courage and easy cheer- 
fulness as one who has done his duty* under difficulties. Reason- 
able men will allow that he could not well help imposing an income 
tax any more than he could help the long brewing bad blood with 
Burma or the steady advance of Russia. Indeed, Sn England the 
people regtird an income tax as a matter of course. Even in India, 
people are beginning to recognise that in the face of the formidable 
external dangers of the Einpiref the measures of the Finance 
Minister were about the best that might be taken. If provincial 
resources have been docked to the indefinite postponement of local 
reforms, and fresh burdens have been imposed, war has been provided 
for and the Empire enabled to show a bold front to Russia. And is it 
not»something, for all our sacrifices, that in the event of the inevitable 
war on our Western frontier, have had thirty-thousand men strong 
added to our army, and that, against famine, we have had two 
railways completed in Madras,— while the Indian Midland and the 
Nagpur-Bengal have been tfikcn in hand, and the two Bolan Railways 
i^nished ? At the same time, the heavy drain on account of Burma 
has been quietly met. And all these great results attained without a 
deficit, and in the fiicc of a frightfully adverse exchange. That 
difficulty reminds us that Sir AUCKLAND has compelled English 
attention to that subject of vital importance to Indian finance and 
Indian prosperity. 

Pandit. Avinash Chandra Kaviratna has done and is doing 
much to bring about the Revival of old Hindu Medicine, by the 
publication of the texts of the ancient Rishis and their com- 
mentators with translations into the popular languages of the day. It 
is an arduous undertaking in which he is engaged— one for a slate 
department or a publishing society rather than an individual. Few a 
poor scholar like the Pandit, it seems a preposterous ambition^ But 
he has already accomplished a great deal — much more than Govern- 
ment or any other private agency has ever attempted. 

When the Sanskrit College was established by the British Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, great difficulty was experienced for waql of books 
for the class of medicine, the literature in that branch of knowledge 
being yet unprinted and the MSS. themselves being rare and mostly 
imperfect. Accordingly, measures were taken to collect and collate 
them for printing and publication. After the labours of many years, 
all that the Council of Education did was to issue an edition oj 
Sushruta in 2 vols. if we remember aright. Sushruta and Charaka 
are the two oldest and highest authorities in Hindu medicine. The 
Government Council of Education contented themselves with only 
Sushruta— Charaka was not even attempted ; at^ least nothing was 
published. Even the edition of Sushruta contains only an imperfect 
text of the original without any scholiast or commentary. Now* 
without the continual help of gloss or commentary, these old authors 
are scarcely intelligible, their dicta being usually delivered in pithy 
aphoristic verse. Charaka remained uncared for, and so unknown that 
even to educated cars the name culled up associations of only the 
swinging festival. At length, in our day, the work of introducing the 
Indian HIPPOCRATES to the modern world, was undertaken by Dr. 
Mahendralala Sircar. The difficulty of interpreting these 
primeval sages of science may be understood when we say that, after • 
much research and many years’ labour, Dr. SlRCAR has given a few 
chapters of the original text with an English translation and occasional 
notes of great value. His execution was, of course, superior, and it 
is a great pity, that he has not been able to complete the work. 

Pandit Abinash Chandra’s labour will now be better- appreciated. 

He commenced with Charaka, wjiich he completed in ’two thick 
ro]jal octavo vqjs. of nearly 1500 pages. The work contains the Sans- 
krit text with a free translation in Bengalee embodying the suggestions 
of the commentaries. 

He next commenced a medical serial in Bengali intended to diffuse 
among the people the knowledge of medicine of all schools, chiefiy 
the Hindu system and the modern European systems of Allopathy and 
Homeeopatbyt with a view to harmonise them, if possible. In this he 
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is of course assisted by some well-known physicians, Allopathic an^ 
Homoeopathic. The attempt to bring^these diverse systems into harmony 
is ambitious and its success may be doubtful, but meanwhile the value 
of the Chikitsa Sammilani^ as a popular medical periodical and guide 
to the thousands of* practitioners for the masses and to families in 
domestic treatment, is anmistakable. This Magazine is going on, this 
being the fourth year. Lastly, he look up Sushruta of which he first 
published the Sanskrit text and comfhentary with Bengali translation in 
parts. After several parts were issued, he was pressed by people out 
of Bengal to issue a Hindi edition. This he took up before he had 
finished the Bengali. Twelve Bengali parts and six Hindi are out. 
And now he is eifhausted, his health injured, his substance wasted, his 
practice suspended. For want of funds, he finds the undertaking of his 
heart stopped. 

We hope such a finale of work bf such usefulness and importance 
so gloriously begun, and hitherto pushed with such extraordinary 
energy, will not be permitted. The state and the wealthier classes of 
the country, who are proud of the intellectual achievements of Indian 
intellect, should come to the rescue. 

REIS & RAYYET. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1SS7. 

THE OTHER PICTURE. 

A TALE OF MODERN BRITISH CHIVALRY. 

T H E vagaries of a native sub-divisional officer, ex- 
%, posed to public condemnation by a metropolitan 
English newspaper “ more native than the natives 
themselves” in its anxiety for the good of the 
governed and its wont to e-xpose the oppressions of 
authority, have furnished the text upon which an- 
other metropolitan English daily contemporary 
preaches a sanctimonious sermon crying down 
all natives in general and the educated natives 
in particular. Many of our readers must have read 
the sermon in question, and to those who have not 
done so we recommend the perusal thereof, as it does 
us alwajTS good to know what others, whether foes or 
friends, think of us. 

We may Say at the outset that the outrage in ques- 
tion is one heartily condemned by the native com- 
munity. The Statesman instinctively gave voice to 
the abhorrence of us all when it denounced the dis- 
graceful proceeding of the Deputy Magistrate against 
the poor Hindu widow. The "old and respected De- 
puty Magistrate ” who came forward to vindicate his 
brother officef is only a victim to the sympathetic 
blindness of official clannishness, which, now and 
then, attacks the highest officers of Government. 
In justice to this friendly Deputy, it ought to be re- 
membered that he did not act in his executive or any 
sort of official capacity. An irresponsible advocate’s 
anonymous appeal at the bar of public opinion to 
screen a brother in trouble, is not to be compared with 
the blindness of high functionaries, who, in gfficial acts 
• and communications,, cannot see things in their true 
light and stand forth to shield their brother officers 
from merited rebuke or punishment for official mis- 
conduct at the hands of Government. 

We have ourselves no sympathy for anofiymous in- 
former?, and we think it is the usual practice, not only 
with European but with fill officers of experience, to 
throw them into the waste paper basket. lYevertheleis, 
there is no law or circular of the British Government 
prohibiting magisterial action upon anonymous peti- 
tions, and because one native Deputy Magistrate has 
wrongly taken action upon such materials, there is no 
reason to stigmatise a whole race as unfit for public 


employment. We should not be surprised to hear 
that anonymous petitions have been acted upon by 
European officers. Of course, it is wrong, whoever 
does it, when private men are affected, and we shall 
be glad if a special law were made prohibiting' any 
action being taken against any person by any magis- 
trate or police officer upon the bare ^strength of an 
anonymous petition. * 

Nor should it be forgotten in this connection that 
the subordinate executive ’service is a curious mixture 
of good and bad elements. In every country and 
community, there are good men and bad men, wise 
men and fools, men of sobriety and men of intem- 
perance. The aim of all systems of public service is 
to devise means for eliminating the bad from the 
good, and ensuring the exercise of responsible function 
by only the best men available. Now, if the native 
community had its way, the appointments in the De- 
puty magistracy would be given away upon merit and 
not upon favor. A fair fiald and no favor — that is the 
motto of those who are proud of being more English 
than many Englishmen in India. But the civilian 
bureaucracy is unwilling to part with such a wide 
field of patronage which offers a golden opportuni- 
ty for rewarding the services of a whole host of 
Jrotegds and flatterers. These men make it the 
business of their lives to perform regular reverqptial 
pilgrimages *to the antechambers of the Burra Sahibs 
of every grade and these are the men whom Bureau- 
cracy delighteth to honor. A service so recruited, 
even in part, cannot but have its due proportion of 
bad bargains side by side with many men of average 
abilities and some of exceptional abilites who would 
be ornaments to ariy service in the world. All 
human machinery is faulty, but it is undeniable that 
we hear of more vagaries of the native executive 
than of the native judicial service where patronage 
is more circumscribed by qualifications, and unless 
the much-needed and long-asked for reform in the 
mode of recruitment for the former service, is com- 
pletely and heartily carried out, or at least the 
authorities are prepared to dispense patronage with 
a singleness of aim at the public good, the moral 
sought to be drawn from the tale of native sub- 
magisterial vagaries loses much of its point. 

The same paper insinuates thfit the Europeans have 
a monopoly of “ the ordinary courtesy, extended by 
"all men, worthy the’ name* of men, to all women, 

“ whatever their station in life may be,” and insinuates 
simultaneously that the Bengali race, having emerged 
into the light of civilisation without having gone 
through thq curriculum of chivalry and the struggle 
of fighting and bleeding for civil liberties, &c., must, 
of necessity, be wanting in the Qourtesy due to woman, 
and so forth. 

As to whether this is a universal truth, let the fol- 
lowing picture answer. Within the last two weeks, the 
Chord Line up-mail which left Howrah one night, con- 
tained a second class carriage, one compartment where- 
of was reserved as usual for ladies, and the other open 
to passengers in general without sexual limitation. 
The ladies’ compartment was full, the adjoining one 
had three occupants at first, namely, an educated 
countryman of ours who occupied the left berth and 
two real Sahebs whose appearance, dress and con- 
versation bore unmistakable evidence to their British • 
citizenship, rich in the heritage of Magna Charta 
and the Petition of Rights. These two occupied the 
right berth, a steel portmanteau Belonging to one of 
them reposing in all its brand new yellow glory upon 
the middle seat, and takino un half its Ipnorrh So 
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far there was nothing to complain of. The twcJ 
Sahebs had the right to occupy two seats, and if they 
chose to gregate on one and plac'& their luggage on 
another, they did not inconvenience the third pas- 
senger. As the train however was about to start, a 
lady and a gentleman stepped in. They were attired 
in the European cpstume, which in Railway phra- 
seology is the exclusive index of gentlemanliness and 
gentlewomanliness, and they evidenfly belonged to 
an Asiatic primitive Chris’tian race, the Indian colonists 
whereof have, concurrently with a rise in material 
prosperity, bloomed into exotic drape and perfume. 
They came unencumbered with impedimenta of any 
description and took their seat on the already en- 
cumbered middle bench. Soon the train started, the 
English passengers brought out their bedding, and 
spread out themselves full length on the right seat 
and the upper bunk respectively. The Baboo re- 
clined on his seat, but the middle-seated lady and 
her male companion sat up straight. Of course, had 
the company consisted of Eastern barbarians, they 
would have talked of each other’s seven generations 
and enquired impertinently of each other’s affairs, 
but it was not the correct thing for Western etiquette 
and British taciturnity. Of that, however, we do not 
complain. But certainly these British gentlemen 
opght to have made an offer to remove the huge steel 
trunk which swallowed hjlf the space df the middle 
seat. No sign however appeared of such an inten- 
tion. After a short • while, the lady felt tired and 
inclined to sleep, and could* do so only by bending 
down and pillowing her head in her companion’s lap, 
her feet still continuing on the ground — a posture 
evidently uncomfortable and* adopted only as the 
lesser of two evils. Still the courtesy of the English 
for womankind in general remained unmoved and 
would not induce either of the true Sahebs to provide 
a place for the lady, .or even to remove the steel 
trunk and thus allow the lady and her companion the 
true use of the middle seat to which they were en- 
titled as a matter of right. Seeing their plight, the 
barbarian Baboo was moved furtively to enquire how 
far they were travelling, and on being informed that 
their'goal was a rather distant one, he followed up 
with an offer to unfold the left upper bunk for the 
lady’s accommodation. This was declined, on the 
ground that the lift would be too high, whereupon 
the barbarian, further emboldened, now offered to 
give up his own seat for the lady and transport 
himself to the upper bunk, — an offer which was 
gladly accepted. Finding also that the lady was 
absolutely unprovided, he ventured again to offer 
a spare pillow which also was readily accepted. 
The passengers thep settled down all to slumber till 
the end of their journey.* The courtesy for the other 
sex was certainly here all on the Eastern side and 
none on the West. This Baboo, a member of an 
independent profession and a patriotic advocate of 
social equality, who is neither better nor worse than 
hundreds of the class which is an abomination to our 
Bayard of Hare Street, (or is it of the High Court i*) 
was certainly more English in his courtesy to the lady 
in question than her white-skinned fellow Christian 
travellers of the masculinegender. 

The moral which we draw from this is, that no 
generalisations or sweeping denunciations affecting 
the credit of a race or class, can be properly based on 
solitary instances. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN PRACTICE. 

If I again take up my pen write about the tcandaU of the 
Mofussil Municipalities, •even at the, risk of laying myself open to 
the charge of washing the dirty linen in public and of being a 
scandal monger, my object is not to adorn a tale but to point a 
moral. I have already done with Santipur. that miscalled city of 
peace which has ever been torn by intbrnai dissensions with their 
inevitable demoralization and where the * monster * has not been * 
content even afijer eating its m*an, thp first Vice-Chairman, together 
with his guide, philosopher and friend, 1 mean the Head Clerk, 
the latter, having, by the way been disgorged since. Thanks to 
Government that the Santipurians have been spared the infliction 
of an elective, or as the ‘School Master in Counted * would have it, 
an elected Chairman, which would, I am afraid, have been the last 
straw that breaks the bacl^ of a camel. Not to mince matter, time 
was when 1 was one of those who regard unrestricted elective 
franchise as the panacea for all«the ills that flesh is heir to, and the 
remark that the Hon’blc Mr. Reynolds let fall in the Council 
chamber in justification of the inclusion of Santipur in the and 
Schedule made my blood boil. But if the question were now put 
to Philip Sober whether Reynolds was warranted in holding that 
“ the condition of Santipur was certainly such that it would be in 
*thc interests of the town that the power of electing the Chairman 
should be left to Government,** the reply* would be an unhesitating 
Yes, So Mr. Reynolds di*d not after all give a dog a bad name and 
then hang it, nor is it quite correct to say that in his arguments there 
are neither rhyme nor reason, as alUged by a writer in the Indian 
Mirror, But how has liOcal Self-Government fared at the neigh- 
bouring town of Kisnaghur, brimful of men of intelligence, 
education and public spirit, men at whose feet the people of 
Santipur can sit for years together, and who received Pandora*8 
box in the shape of elective franchise so long ago as 1872 ? Not a 
whit better than at Santipur. The office of Chairman of the 
Kisnaghur Municipality literally went abegging after the general 
election of *84, almost all the big swells of the town declining it. 
Poor Rai Bahadur ! he did not, however, succeed In avoiding the 
greatness which his colleagues desired to ^hrust on him, theilf being 
a lamentable lack of leisured men among them. A strong and 
straightforward man of high position, mature age and large ex- 
perience, he was energetic without fuss and both safe and sound. 
He saw everything with his own eyes, heard everything with hit 
own cars and did everything with his own hands and the 
occupation of the Vice-Chairman and the other Commissioners 
was all but gone. But let the Chairman discharge his 'duties 
ever so well, at whatever sacrifice, “ there is no cscjipe from 
the jealousy of the rivals and mischief-making of the irrespon- 
sible, ** as has been truly observed in the columns of Reis and 
Rayyet, As for avoiding giving handle to the designing, I will, 
with your permission, quote here a story from iEsop*8 Fable ( and it 
will, 1 make no doubt, bear repetition) whied will shjw how that 
is out of the question A wolf meeting with a lamb astray from 

the fold resolved not to lay violent hands on him but to find some 

pretext which should justify to the lamb himself his right to eat him. 
“Sirrah, last year you grossly insulted me.** “ Indeed,** bleated the 
lamb in a mournful tone of voice, “ I was not then bor/i.’* Then, 
said the wolf, “you feed in ray pasture.’* “ No ; good Sir,** replied 

the lamb, “ I have not yet tasted grass.** Again said the wolf “ you 

drink of my well.** “ No,’* exclaimed the lamb, “ I never yet 
drank water, for as yet my mother’s milk is both food and drink to 
me.” On which the wolf seized him and ate him up, saying 
“ Well, 1 won’t remain suppcrless even thobgh you refute every 
one of my imputations.” 

It was not long before the Chairman and his colleagues were at 
loggerheads. Even before the ink in which the resolution electing 
him to the Chair was recorded, was dry, oh ! wicked speed, — Rai 
Bahadur was, with strange consistency, run down as a round man 
in a square hole. The indignities thrust upon the poor man, and 
the persecution to which he was subjected, cannot be conceived, 
much less described. A commissioner, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, 
so far forgot himself as to tell the venerable Rai Bahadur to his face 
at a meeting of the Committee, “ It was I who kicked you up to 
your present position and I will kick you down.” But the m^st 
nauseating thing has yet to be told. Jadu Baboo received per 
parcel post a pair of cast off and worn out shoes by way of reward , 
for his unselfish devotion to his duties. But the Vice-Chairman of 
of Santipur beat him hollow, for, over and above the palatable thing 
referred V) above, Sarat Baboo received numerous letters black- 
guarding him and containing filth and abominations. As the last 
recourse, however, some of Rai^ Bahadoor’s colleagues thought of 
removing the incubus. But the removal of a Chairman of Rai 
► Bahadur’s position was no laughing matter. Moreover, there was 
a rub, such* removal requiring the sanction of Government and 
. Baboo Jadoo Nath being in the good books of Sir Rivers Thompson. 
In justice to the Commissioners, it must be said that, like Alexander 
the Great, Rai Bahadur held that “heaven cannot support two suns 
nor earth two masters,** Nor did he carry in his right hand gentle 
peace to silence envious tongue. To make a long story short, he 
at last threw up his appointment in sheer disgust to make room for 
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Baboo Ram Chundra Mookerjee, a good man and true no doubt, but 
not a leisured man. He may be a host in himself for aught 1 know, 
but as Vice-Chairman of the Roadi Cess Committee, Honorary 
Magistrate and Government Pleader of extrtisivc practice, he has, 
I fear, already two many rions in the fire, but then the Kisnaghur 
men know better what ‘they arc about. 

Now about Goberdang^ where the argumentum ad hacullnum had 
to be recourse to in order to iurnjao the Chairman. The first 
Vected chairman of this puny Municipality was Pandit Srees 
Chandra Bidyaratna, a retired^ Deputy Magistrate, who was the 
first to show the courage of his conviction by marrying the 
first Hindu widow after the passing of the Widow-Remarriage 
of Act of Bidyasagar in 1856. But Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands,, to do— and the designing village idlers, who 
had been cudgelling their brains ever since his accession to the 
chair to devise some means of getting rid pf him, could in no time 
make his place too hot for him. The quiet and inoifensive grand 
old roan was no match for his forraiduble opponents and was only 
too glad not only to abdicate the chair in favor of Babu Kesub 
Chundcr Mitra, L. M. S., but to commit what you have termed 
Municipal suicide. Poor Dr. ! he was waylaid, roughly handled 
and cased of his watch and chain into the bargain. I write of 
course subject to correction. Wincing under the lash of the 
latials^ the medical chairman thanked God that his Lord Mayor- 
ship had not cost him dearer and was impressed with the truth of 
the adage. The cobbler should stick to his last. The Irrecon- 
cileables have now got a very tough man to deal with in Baboo 
Girija Prasannu MookerJee, the nvw occupant ot the chair, and their 
occupation is gone for who the d— I will dare beard the lion in 
his den ? 

Babu Hara Gobinda Sen, Professor of English, Rajsahi College, is 
a gem of the first water. That his election to the chair should 
have been hailed with universal joy goes without saying. But 
“ be thou as pure as ice and as white as snow thou shale not escape 
calumny,*’ and for the simple fact that one of his sons-in-law hap- 
pened to be Municipal servant and he did not crucify him for what 
was after all a trfvial irregularity, what a tempest was raised in a 
teapot ! Kefcrcncc had to bp made to the Legal Remembrancer as 
well as to the Advocate General as to the interpretation of certain 
sections of the Municipal Act and elucidation of certain points which 
are clear as the noonday sun. Thanks to the peace-makers, better 
understanding has since been brought about between the chairman I 
and his collegucs. 

Without noticing in detail the proceedings of the Baidyabati 
Coramfssioners, two of whom had to be removed for dis- 
graceful tonduct, one being a scion of the historical Raj family 
of Sarafully and V. C. to boot, who has made himself scarce 
with a cheque for Rs. 500, I will direct my attention to the Subur- 
ban Municipality of Baranagar. Whoever knew Babu S a rod a Pro- 
sad Bancrjee could not^ but congratulate the Baranagar Commis- 
sioners on theft- election* of him to the chair. He had been the 
soul of the Municipality for years. He had “a heart to resolve, a 
head to contrive an^ a hand to execute.” There was not a Com- 
missioner who was worthy to unloose the shoelatchct of Saroda 
Baboo so far as ability, accomplishment, devotion to and capacity 
for work wefe concerned. His election was a walk over — a matter 
of fcoursc. But unfortunately the Commissioners were in indecent 
hurry to fasten quarrels on him and they succeeded, Baranagar 
was ablaze. The Nestor of the Anglo-Indian Press having nothing 
better to do began to play in the hands of the unscrupulous opposi- 
tion by adding fuel to the fire. “ Forget and Forgive ” was not in 
the Dictionary of tlK** Jrreconcilcables. They would have “ His 
High Mightiness of the Chair, to use a pet expression of the Indian 
Daily Netvs^ hanged, drawn and quartered. For a while, every 

* thing.wcnt against him. The Local auditor, who suffered himself 
to be made a cat’s paw of by the opposition, managed to unearth 
several irregularities. ’Tis pity, ’tis true and pity ’tis true that 

Baboo Saroda was something of an autocrat — that it was not in his 
nature to be kept in leading strings by the Iluzurltngs of the 
Corporation. But there was no harm in humouring him a 
little and bearing with the little weakness he had. Extend 
indulgence to an opponent, the opposition would never. Without 
generosity, untouched by pity and unrestrained •even by 

etiquette, that lowest code for- keeping man in the straight path 

^of right— they were determined to sec him fall, ani fall he 

did— a martyr shall I say ? But the troubles of Baranagar 
were not at an end with the ‘ municipal suicide ’ of Saroda Babu. 
Worse calamities were in store for it. A by-clcction yvas held 
to elect a commissioner in the place of Babu Saroda Prasad Bancrjcc 
who himself ivas candidate but could not be returned, the election 
— which has, I am glad to learn, siAce been declared void — being 
as irregular as ever. Many ugly things were spoKcn of the dc- ' 
feated candidate at the hustings and next day there was* a hand to 
hand encounter even to the spilling of some blood ; and, as if Babu 
Saroda had not yet drunk the cup of humiliation to bitter dregs, his 
two sons and a cousin were convicted and sentenced to one months’ 
hard lab<V each, which order has been commuted by the High 
Court on the recommendation of the Judge to fine of R8..20 each. 

I will now review the proceedings of the civic fathers of the 


Metropolitan borough, situated on the Surrey side, of the Hooghly, 
where of all places Lord Ripon’s gift should be accepted. But if 
pearll were cast before sw^ie, one must be prepared to see them 
trampled under their feef. Things seemed to have been going on 
smoothly until a majority of the Commissioners showed their cloven 
feet by their prAceedings in regard to the proposed removal of a 
patriotic Commissioner like Babu G. C. Chowdhry from office- 
proceedings not sanctioned by the Government of Sir Rivers 
Thompson, who for once rose above the Secretariat pr*ejudice8. But 
the tug of war did not come until the chair was Vacated by the Ma- 
gistrate on transfer, ivhen the Commissioners showed the stuff they 
were made of. There were two candidates Babu LTpendra Chandra 
Mittra, Government Pleader, whose sympathies with Surendra 
Nath in jail once cost him his appointment, and that fossilized toad- 
eater of easy conscience Babu K. N. Bhattacharjee, Vice-Chairman, 
who stops at nothing to curry favors with the powers that be. Babu 
Upendra Chandra was elected ; but a graceless government, in- 
stigated by a notorious official, held the election proceedings 
void ab initio, A second and even a third election were held 
both resulting in a //>— the President of the meeting Babu Bhutta- 
charjee, himself an aspirant for the chair, declining to vote. But it 
is an ill wind that blows no body good, and at their fourth meeting 
the Commissioners elected Dr. Pilcher to the great glee of the 
European members of the Corporation — having sacrificed the na- 
tional weal to the demon of self-intciest and sAld their valued privil- 
Icgc for a mess of pottage. Ought not the Howrahites hang down 
their heads in shame for these scandalous proceedings of their re- 
presentatives which cannot bear the light of the day ? But it Is 
meet that we should know the men to whose account this municipal 
mftss over the water is to be laid, so that we may hold them up to 
public execration and ridicule. They are none other than the 
leaders of the two factions Babus Mitra and Bhuttacharjee. While 
the* latter has come in for his share of abuse, it is passing 
strange that Metropolitan Press should have let the former go scot 
free. Babu Upendra’s conduct cannsst be too strongly condemned. 
A man of liberal education, he ought to have for the none dismissed 
all baser counsels — sordid views and vengeful feelings, withdrawn 
his candidature and voted for Kadar Nath as the lesser of two evils 
than see Dr. Pilcher elected to the chair. Because Kader Nath was 
determined cither to be himself the Chairman or betray his native 
town, that is no reason why Upendra Babu should follow suit. But 
let that pass. Did not Upendra Chandra show a greater hankering 
after a European — nay an oflicial Chairman than his rival ? Did he 
not only the other day make his brother resign his commissioner- 
ship in order that Mr. Wcstmacott might be returned in his place — 
Mr. Wcstmacott of all, who is not a little responsible for the scandals 
in connection with the election of the Chairman ? For, once a Com- 
missioner it is not difficult for a Magistrate to rise to the topmost of 
the ladder (seeing that there arc not a few subservient Commissioners) 
as the corporators will soon know to their cost now that Dr. Pilcher 
has resigned the chair and Mr, Westmacot is a Commissioner. I 
will not refoe to the “ Nightsoil Depot Scandal ” of the Howrah 
Municipality or to the case instituted by them against Messrs. Reid 
& Co., — a case which offers, as you say “ an illustration of the pro- 
stitution of Municipal prosecution turning it into an engine of 
oppression,” for a word to the wise is enough. 

There arc scandals in connection with the Uttarpara, North 
Barrackpur, Bograsherpur, Cutwa, Bisnupur'and sjevcral other Muni- 
cipalities which 1 hope to be ablc^to expose in a future issue. 

One behind the Scene. 


MARINE COURT. 

The Koss of the Sir John Lawrence. 

Monday, July 25.^ 

• 

John Leech, sworn, statc.d — I was chief engineer one time in 
the Sir John Lawrence from the 22nd of September 1884, to 22nd of 
September, 1886. Mr. Ncustein was with me partly during this 
time as chief officer. I was chief engineer when I was running to 
Chandbally weekly. 1 had six firemen, six stokers, and four coal 
trimmers, two or four, a scrang, two tindals, two oilmen. 1 had 
two engineers besides myself. Then when wc ran tri-wcckly we had 
an extra engineer, that is two steamers making three trips a week. 
We then had eight firemen, four coal trimmers, one scrang, two 
tindals and three engineers besides myself, making four in all. 
This was a sufficient engine-room crew for the vessel. I do not 
know what the deck crew were. When I went on board in 1884 
she had, I believe, been recently repaired. 1 could not tell you 
what alterations were made, but I think she had a new deck from 
the bridge up to the poop — a spar deck. There roust have been 
some bulkheads in the vessel, as I was in her 13 years ago andean say 
that the vessel then had two side bunkers and a bunker athwart, alio 
a bulkhead sparating the stoke hole from the ^engine-room* The side 
bulkheads and bunkers were removed* , In my opinion the removal 
of them weakened the ship to a certain degree, as the more bulkheads 
a ship has the stronger she if. I joined the ship in 1S74, and UR 
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her in 1877. During that interval her condition was not the same. 

In 1874 she was a staunch vessel. Everything good about ’icr. 
In 1884 the lorepart of the ship was not strong in my opinion. 
The plates down the forepeak were all covered with rust, and the 
frames also. I saw very little paint then. In 1874 P*"®" 

pcrly painted all over, inside and out. In 1885, collision 

occurred with the Indore^ her plates were very thin. There was a 
hole knocked in her. Theje was no paint at all, it was rust. I 
was sent by the captain to go and have a look at the hole knocked 
in her forepeak, starboard side. The hole was above water, a good 
deal above water. She was then, drawing eight feet forward and 
9<6aft. The hole was about four feet above water. At the time 
1 went down, I reported that there was a hole in the bow, and 
that she could not go to sea. The captain did not know of it till 
then. The hole may have been about 18 inches to two feet sc^uare, 
that is, it was two feet when the ragged ends were cut squares. 
My engineers cut these parts ofl' under my superintendence. Mr. 
Turner was second, Mr. Thorpe third, and Mr. Sansoni fourth. 

The plate when I cut it was i-8th of an inch thick. I did not 
measure it out. I could sec that it was so thick. The original 
thickness of the plate must have been % of an inch. This is 
merely a guess of mine. The plate was much corroded. We came 
back to the workshop at Garden Reach. The collision occurred 
in the morning at about 6 to 6-^0. 1 cannot tell you the date. 

The captain sent a letter to the Superintending Engineer who came 
on board and sent off workmen. That was on the same day. 
They brought a plate off with them, punched holes in the ship’s 
side round the hole, put a patch on with putty and bolted it, making 
a bolt patch. We steamed away the same evening for Chandbally^ 
We had passengers on board, a large number. They remained on 
board all that day. We took them to Chaiulbally. Mr. Mackcller 
came on board when the patch was on. He looked at rhe patcli. 
He may have gone down below, but I did not sec him go. I think 
he must have gone. Mr. 'I'aylqr was on board ‘with him. We 
simply cut the holes, and the yard people did the rest. An engineer 
named Henderson was sent to put the plate on. I saw the plate 
put on. I was there all the time. Mr, Mackcller came on board 
in the evening. No Government surveyor was on board when the 
patch was being put on. You could make out how thick the plate 
was after the patch was put on. You could feel from the inside 
how thick it was. After we came back^from the trip, Mr. Taylor 
came on board the next day. He said if Mr. Bushby onlcrcd the 
plate to be taken out that there would bo no stopping, as the plates 
on both sides of the bow would have to be taken off. By stopping 
I want to say that the whole thing would have been exposed if one- 
plate was removed, and a good number of plates, the whole of the 
forepcak on both side.s, would have had to be renewed. Mr. 
Taylor further said he would sec Mr. Bushby about ir, and get him 
to leave that patch as it was, with the exception of the bolts, which 
he would take off and make a rivet joint of it. He io<jk out the 
bolts and made a river joint of it. Renewing those plates \yould have 
been an expensive business. It would have occupied over a 
month at the very least to have done this. Macneill and Co. had 
the Meditta running at the time which they chartered from the 
British India Steam Co. I can’t tell you the number the Sir 
John Lawrence was licensed to carry. No other part of the skin ot 
the ship, except the foripcak, had deteriorated since 1874. No 
other fart of the skin of the ship was examined by me. The 
engine-room was good every ..way. r should liave known nothing ol 
the condition of the forepcak if this collision had not occurred. 

1 have nothing to do with the holds, and knew nothing about 
them or the ceiling^. 1 do not know whether the holds were painted. 
The engines in 1884 were 90 H. P. nominal. I'hcy were com- 
pound direct action horizontal engines. So lar as the shafting and 
the cylinders were concerned they were all right. The condenser 
was pretty much worn, very much worn. The rest was in good 
order, repair, and condition. The boiler was a new one, the main 
one. The donkey boiler was also a new one. It must have b^cn 
put into the ship in 1884. I had nothing to do with the ship’s 
pumps, I know nothing of the bilge connexion being cut off. There 
was one unserviceable boat, the portsidc one close to the mizzen 
mast. It was the after quarter boat. The other three were in good 
order. At the collision the starboard lifeboat was smashed com- 
pletely, and while the patch was being put on a new boat was sent 
from the yard to take the place of the unserviceable one. The nevy 
one was then locked alongside. In the evening the damaged life 
boat was sent ashore in charge of five lascars. Ir v^as towed ashore 
by the jolly boat. During the day the unserviceable afterport boat 
was taken away, and a new boat was brought in its place and lashed 
alongside to take its place, but it was not hoisted on the davit. 
We went away with three boats. There was also a bran new lilc- 
* boat sent us from the yard in the day to replace the one smashed. 
We then started leaving five men behind in the hurry of leaving. 
The new one, which was lashed alongside when near Fort Gloucester, 
got under the vessel and sunk, and we never saw it again from that 
day to this. The painter parted, and we saw her no more. I could 
not swear to the fact that the afterport boat was unserviceable. On 
our return trip the afterport boat came back to us. I am not sure 
of it. When we got to Chandbally we took the agents* boat with 


us to Calcutta and brought it with us. I’his boat was returned by 
us to the Babu. The unserviceable boat came back to us again, 
and it was hung on the davits. It was in an unserviceable condi- 
tion. I saw it came alongside. It used to leak very bad. It re- 
mained with us till just before the survey, when it was taken away 
again, and a bran new boat put in its place. After the survey was 
over, and after a trip or two the new bo<lt was taken away, and the 
old boat was sent back to us again. I saw it come alongside. I ' 
only know that ir, used to leak. ' As it was hove on the davits the 
water ran out of it when the plug was taken out. I was on board 
when we grounded at the mouth of the Chandbally river. We had 
lots of passengers on board ; do not know how many. It was very 
crowded. The passengers wanted to go ashore ^in the jungle to 
cook, 'fliis boat was let down, ami they found that it was so leaky 
that it had to be taken up on the davits again as it was dangerous 10 
send passengers in ir. 1 left the ship then and the boat was still 
there. The collision, I think, occurred in May 18S5, the unservice- 
able two boats remained on board the vessel, with ^thc exception of 
the short time when she was sent ashore, to the time I left the ship 
to September 1886. There were two surveys held in my time. 
After the unserviceable boat was removed to m.ikc way for the new 
one, I saw the surveyors when they came on board. I never saw 
*jhc surveyors order that boat to be put to the water. It passed twu 

surveys. No, I am wrong, when I think rtf' it, it passed one survey. 
Mr. Bushby was ilie surv^cyor. I think there were four surveys 
while I was on board. Mr. Bushby and Mr. Mackeller were the 
surveyors, the latter does the cngine.room survey. The deck sur- 
veys were all done by Mr. Bushby, who also did the first engine- 
room survey. These surveys take place at the same lime. The 
surveyor looked at the back shafts, examined the fastenings, and 
made me rake off the bearings then and there. He looked at the 
safety valves too, on deck. It was all finished in half an hour. 

Examination of Mr. Leech continued. — riicre was nothing wrong 
about the engines, except the condenser, which was old and worn. 

I can’t say for how many days we were aground. 'Fhe ship got 
aground very early in the morning, when the moon* was clouded. 
The cause of the grounding must have been on account of dJIkncss. 
When we were agiouiul the sand was invisible. 'Fhe nearest shore 
must have been about 6 lengths off the steamer. These people, 

I do not think, had food with them. 1 have seen the steamer 
crowded and full as it could hold. The people could not get about 
at all when it was so crfnvdcd. The crew could not get about 
tljrough the passengers, '^i'hc people could not stretch themselves 
full. They would have to crumple themselves up. At ni^ht a 
woman had no possible means of going forward and going »rhrough 
the crowd. Bur dining tlic day she might have gone with the as- 
sistance of her friends, forward, or to any part of the vessel she 
might have wished to go. Theie were two passenger decks. The 
upermost dcik was the spar deck, and the otfier the main deck. 
The spar deck was flush from the stern right I’lp to the water clf)sct 
where there was a break. Below that was the main deck. In 1874, 
when 1 was in the vessel, there was no spar deck. 'Fhcrc was a 
poop and bridge deck. The only alteration is that the space be- 
tween the poop and the bridge deck lias been decked over, forming 
a roof to the main deck, diie bulwarks, which had been very high 
between tlie poop and the bridge deck, had been removed altogether. 
The new spar deck was supported by iron frames. The distance 
between it and the maiii spar deck is 7 ,’2 feet. 'Flic old bulwarks 
have been replaced by new ones about 3/2 to 4 feet high. When 
she got full cargo of passcnger.s, the height of the top </f tlie bul- 
warks from the water was 7 feet. 'J'hey had a* nill cargo and pas- 
sengers. 

For the last two years that I was in her we did not get any very 
heavy weather. We got im^deiate weather, or f)rdinary monsoon 
weather. In the latter weather, the sea broke into the main deck. 
Heavy seas bnA'c ill. 1 h ivc .seen jiassengers wet through, and as 
much as 6 inches of water tight up to the saloon door. 1 have not 
seen passengers injured by it. If a storm had occurred it would 
have not been possible to work the sliip, having the passengers on 
tlie spar deck. I speak from experience. All the passengers would 
necessarily have been sent down to the main d('ck, in ca^c of 
necessity. Ht would be dangerous to leave the passengcis on tlie 
spar deck, bcca ise they would roll overboard. There is strong 
netting and iron rails. It was possible that the passengers would 
roll overboard. I have seen ballast taken out of the ship. In 1874 
and 1884 1 found a difference m her stability. She would roll a 
great deal more than she did prcvioij .ly. 'Flicrc was an awning 
over the spar deck. There were curtains likevv isc. These curtains 
were let down when there was rain. "I’herc was nothing to cover 
the spaces between the bulwarks «*nd the main deck. I have not 
seen C ipMin Irvine worse for liquor on duty. I have seen him at 
the Jann ^ and Mary’s sober. 'J’lie pas.scngcrs were not counted in 
as they went into the ship in Calcutta. In spite of the order occa- 
sionally given by the captain they should not conic on board before 
7 or 7-30, some got on board, and others remained in boats, about 
50 or 60 of them being alongside. They got on the steamer 
by the gangway ladder. The captain used to collect the tickets, 
which would be taken when we would be going down the fiver 
a good way. A great many of the passengers had no tickets. We 
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would take the fares, which were fixed for the trip. The captain 
did not issue tickets. The amounr that the captain took was 
checked. I am not aware whether thore was any attempt or 
pretence on the part of the police to count the passengers here. In 
Chandbally the police ased to count the passengers when we got 
there from Calcutta. Stage planks were placed from the ship to 
the jetty. A native inspcctrlr of the jetty used to come sometimes 
♦and count the passengers as they went ashore. There was no order 
kept. They were allowed to scramble ashore as ^hey liked. He 
would be able to count if there was rush. I am not aware whether 
Captain Irvine was fined for crossing excess passengers. I have 
seen about ii to 1,300 passengers being carried. The police officer 
would have been al^lc to count all the passengers. I have seen the 
S. S. Sir John Lawrence go on one occasion when the storm signals 
were hoisted. We spoke about the weather as being very bad, but 
we did not speak to the captain about it. I did not think it prudent 
of him to go out. I do not remembw whether there were many 
passengers on board on that occasion. When Mr. Bushby went on 
board 1 was there. It is a well-known thing that we do not give 
any information. When we arc asked a question we answer it. 
Mr. Young and Mr. Bushby came to the engine-rooms. It is 
a practice to answer any question that may be asked by the surveyor, 
but not volunteer any information. • 



SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COURT. 

The Bakanaciau Municipality I^llction Affray. 

The High Court has confirmed the following recommendation of 
the Sessions Judge. 

No. 678. 

From C. B. Garrktt, Esq., 

« Sessions Judge ^ 2.f-Pcrgunnahs. 

^ To THK Registrar of the High Court. 

Criminal Appellate Side, Calcutta. 

A it par the gth July^ 1SS7. 

Sir, — Under Section 438 Act X of 1882, I herewith transmit the 
record of the ease noted in the margin, to be laid before the High 

Court with the following report. 
It appears that in consequence 
of a strong feeling that Baboo 


Empress 


1. Mfjiendro Nath Gangooly 

2. Doyal Krishna Banerjee 

3. jogen Ch under Banerjee 

4. Nogen Chunder Banerjee. 


Saroda Prosad Banerjee had been 
abusing his trust as Chairman of 
the Baranagar Municipality the 
Commissioners called on him to 


resign his poMtion as g Commissioner. There was a talk of dis- 
missing him l?ut the Chairman managed to get his resignation ac- 
cepted. A scat in the Municipal Board consequently became va- 
cant and Baboo Jodoo Nath Mozoomdar offered himself as a candi- 
date, Baboo Saroda Prosad Banerjee who was also resolved to die 
here offered himself for re-election. This act was considered inde- 
cent by those of the Commissioners who had compelled his retire- 
ment and the applicant Mohendronath Gangooly who is a clerk in 
one of the Calcutta Banks expressed his opinion of the late Chair- 
man’s conduct in language that was more vigorous than delicate. 
He likened Saroda Prosad to a dog returning to liis own vomit. 
The expression has thg sanction of a great antiquity and the Joint 
Magistrate takes exception to it ; it is certainly no more objection- 
able than much ol the language applied to political opponents by 
gentlemen of higher position in Western countries. However this 
may be and although the Chairman compelled Mohendro Nath 
Gangooly to withdraw the expression, Saroda Baboo’s partisans were 
extremely annoyed ar it. 

On the following imjrning Mohendro Nath Gangooly was going 
to Calcutta as usual and he had to pass near Saroda Baboo’s house. 
According to his account he was attacked by Doyal Krishna, the 
nephew. Nogen and Jogen, the sons, of Saroda Baboo who beat him 
severely. According to the account of Doyal Krishna ^^owcvcr he 
simply remonstrated with Mohendro Nath in the indecency of his 
language whereupon Mohendro Nath attacked him with his um- 
brella and struck him rather a severe blow under the eye with it. 

The view which the Joint Magistrate takes of the ease is that the 
parties were equally to blame, that they fought in a public place, and 
they have therefore made an affray, each party being -iiqually to 
blame for the affray occurring. 

The manficr in which the Joint^Magistratc has taken up the ease 
seems to me objectionable — instead of hearing Mohendro Nath Gan- 
gooly’s complaint against Doyal and his cousins andttheir counter 
charge against Mohendro Nath, he has mixed them all up in one 
common charge, has put them in the dock as defendants and has 
convicted them on the evidence of selected witnesses whom he has 
culled from among those cited by both parties. 

The first witness is Hem Chunder Hazra, he did not see the 
actual occurrence but he says Mohendro ran into his castor oil 
factory for shelter and that his head was streaming with blood. 


The 2nd witness says he saw Doyal, Nogen and Jogen beating 
Moh endro in front of Saroda, Baboo’s house — did not see how 
Doyal got his wound and'did not see the beginning of the scuffle. 

Rakhal Chunder Nauth saw Mohendro Nauth and Doyal strug- 
gling and pulli^ig at an umbrella. 

Kali Chunder Chuckerbutty says he saw Mohendro Nauth strike 
Doyal on the temple with his umbrella and then Doyal caught hold 
of the umbrella and Mohendro fell down^ • 

Sheik Golam Hossain saw them struggling. , 

Nepal Chunder Bose says there was struggle for a sheet followed 
by an attack on JJohendro. ^ 

Mohendro Nauth admits that being attacked he tlefendcd himself 
with his umbrella and may not have hurt Doyal — he says he docs not 
remember as a matter of fact whether he did so or not. 

It is evident I think that all the witnesses except perhaps Hem* 
Chunder Hazra are more or less partizans, and color their evidence 
accordingly. I think there are some facts which arc not in dispute, 
it is not denied that the row first began by Doyal accosting 
Mohendro and asking him what he meant by using such language 
to his uncle. Doyal had no right to interpellate Mohendro Nath 
in this fashion. 

Then it is admitted that Mohendro was on his way to office 
dressed for office and on his way to the river side to take boat, it is 
unlikely that under such circumstances he would seek to quarrel. 
On the other hand Doyal and his cousins were dressed in dhootics 
and evidently had nothing to do but to lounge about the village 
all day. 

As I have said before there is very little impartial evidence, but 
1 think that the whole probabilities of the case show that Doyal and 
his cousins were the aggressors, that they originally molested 
Mohendro Nath who retaliated and defended himself with his 
uqibrclla. 

If the High Court takes the same view of the ease as I do, I 
would submit thai the Joint-Magistrate’s order convicting all the 
applicants and sentencing them to one month’s rigorous imprison- 
ment each, is an order which is not under the circumstances a proper 
one. Mohendro Nath Gangooly was the aggrieved party — he was 
attacked and beaten and defended himself with his umbrella, and 
if in so doing he caused hurt to one of his assailants, his act was 
justifiable. I recommend that he be discharged. 

As regards the other defendants, they 1 think have been properly 
convicted, but considering that the political enthusiasm incited them 
to the act, that Doyal and his cousins were little more than boys, and 
that they are of a respectable family, I think that the sentence passed 
by the Joint-Magistrate is injudicious and unrcabonably severe, and 
1 recommend that it be commuted for a fine of Rs. 20 each. 


' LETTER TO T^^E EDITOR. 


A CONTRADICTION. 

Sir, — I have read your ‘ fine story of Nemesis.’ Though I come 
from the ‘District in North Bengal’ referred to, I must say that 
I know nothing of the case ; nor did I hear of it until I had read 
your article ; and when I say so, I do not mean that the ‘ fine story,' 
so far as the ‘ landholder ’ is concerned^ is not based on facts. 
Whether the * landholder ’ portion of the has any leg to stand 
on is more than I can say. Of^’ one thing, however, I am sure. 
No Apostle of the New Dispensation has visited the ‘landholder’s* 
village these four or five months. It was, to my knowledge. Baboo 
Umesh Chunder Dutr, u. a., of the Sadharan Bfahmo Somaj, that 
visited that ‘station’ during April or during the first two weeks of 
May last ; and for aught 1 know, no missionary even of that Somaj 
has since visited Vhc place. I should be obliged if, in the interests 
of truth, you would, in the next issue of your well-written paper, 
publish this contradiction, as also such particulars as would lead 
to the identification of the unfortunate ‘Brahmo Missionary’ 
referred to in the subjoined extract from your really facetious article : 

“T'o complete the drama, the Brahmo missionary who visited the 
station before the victim’s bruises had all disappeared, preached an 
eloquent sermon on the impropriety and sinfulness of male persons 
disguising themselves as females even for the purpose of inflicting 
condign punishment where punishment is deserved. For, argued 
this apostle of brand new dispensation, the sexes are the work of 
God and they should never be made doubtful by the false aid of 
attire. An echo in form of the Catholic’s, Whom God has joined 
let no man part.” — Yours Obediently, 

22nd July, 1887. North-Bengalitb. 

No district was specifically referred to in our paper. And North 
Bengal being itself too vague a term, it is vain for the inquisitive to try 
their ingenuity upon the matter. There was no possibility of identifica- 
tiou, if indeed the whole is not a mere fable. The story was sufficiently 
interesting in its circumstances and important in its moral to merit 
publication. Likewise no particular form of Brahmoism, nor even 
any organised Brahmoism at all, was referred to. Nor was the word 
“missionary” employed in its professional sense. Hence that and 
the words “new dispensation” were not allowed the distinction of 
capital initials.— £d. R , dr* k . 
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j \Ve mriy well exp(‘Ct one of these chiys to carry with us for use 
I bottled sun beams diawn fiom c luiiimbcr. In America, tlu‘y arc 

' “ j f^lready manufacturini» vej;ctablc ivoiy — from potatoes. These are, 

i FRENCH astronomer cilculates the st:irs at 100,000,000. 'l-his by ^ „„a foiled in 

n. the poweifulest telescope. A small telescope gives only 150.000. ■ , 

An opera glass can discover but 20,000. In a pme, clondless and p„rp„.cs. 

moonless sky, 2,478 in the Northern and 3,307 in the Southern Hhemis- . . , 

pliere, are visible to the naked eye. j University has lixed upon a novel de;irec— D.C.— Doctoi 

One himd.ed millions of wo. Ids ! And the.c are many hund.co‘| Co.n..terce. I'oor Bemgh.ed l.a.id again! lint in these days of 
millions more beyond our ken but not beyond our comept.on 1 Mow ■ decorat.ons and weanng of the letters <,f the alphabet by way of a ta.l 

to one’s name, what wonder th.it ihc merchant j)iinces and peasants 


infinite is Nature! how insignificant man -in this vast and crow^ 
ed tkcatiG ! Irreverance after that is simply m:idness. 


« « 


I should want to have a set of (hai.icteis open to them, specially since 

I their very newspaper man has if) be addressed .is “Sir John 

Wk read : — ! Lawson, Kt ! ” * 

“At a special congregation of the University of Cambridge held on | 

"1“ ! A WELL-ro-uo Milho.oedan toulcr in liidf, Sluiik A 1,1, has been 

Wdliam Wdson Hunter, K. L. S. I., who on being presented, had le- , , , w , „ , 

ference made to several of his admirable, contnbiitions to the bieia- ■ ^^enienccd, by the Madras ibesidency Magistrate Mr. M.\skicll, to 
lure of that country, especially to his * brief History of the Indian Pro- j K^. 20 fine and six ‘weeks’ labor, for riding his horse in a negligent 

occasions. In the second case, a woman w«a,s 
me fractured. The order for imprison 
ami an application w.is immediately 

, / • ... m.ide to the High Couii for l).id, but the ChifT Justice and M»» Jiuslicc 

been welcomed even by foreign nations as uoiiliy of a gie.it limpitc < ^ 

and a great people.’ ” 1 

We are glad to see that Cambridge hns confirmed as it were the ; 

honorary degree early conferred on Sir William by his own provin- | 

cial, or provincially Scotch a/mu Aberdeen or St, Andrews, we i 

forget Avhich. • ! 



j I’ARlvEk would not order bad. 


* 

* * 


M. Nicolas Notovich, an officer in the Russian army, who had been 
touring the last five years m Central Asia, h.as arrived m India m the | 
character of Special Corr,cspondent of the St. F'eteisburg Novoye 
I ^rcii^a. 


% 

* « 


The Star The.atrc property has jiasscd to baboo Coral Lai. Seat., 
son of the late Baboo Kanyelal and grandson of the late Baboo 
Mutylal Seal, for a consideration of Ks. 30,000. It will be reopened 
after the Dussera vacation as the Kmerakl Theatre. ^ 

« 

*• ♦ 

Colonel SandeR.SON dcs(?ribcd the Home Rule or.atory of Mr. Clad- 
STONE and his friends as a “ muddy flood of saponaceous blather.” 
How different was Disraeli’s description of “ the heedless rheiorican 
enamoured of his own verbosity ! ’ 

t 

♦ * 

Certain young women of an •American county have banded to- 
gether not to kiss any man who uses tobacco, and the young men 

return the compliment by abstaining to look at a young woman who 

wears false hair. And have the sallow sugar-devouring misses no ob- 
jection to the breath of alcohol ? 

« « 

It appears from t^e Madras Peoples Friend, that a criminal informa- 
tion has been filed by Mr. Morgan, of the Forest Department against 
Mr Ross, of the Madras Civil Service. The charge is being inves- 
tigate 4 by the Chief Magistrate Mr. Scharlieb. The enquiry is 
kept out of the public by the silence of the Madras press, notably of 
the MedU Times and Standard. 


They have a paper church at bcigen, in Norway. It can accommo 
date 1,000 worshippeis. It is perfectly round with the /external form 
of an octagon. The rai-sed work, the groined roof, the nave, the 
capitals arc all of waterproof papicimachc. How our Indian papiei 
mache m.iker.s will stare ut this use of the thing 1 Here is an op 
poiTimity for the new ministry of Cashmere to develop a ^well-known 
local indiLstry in a new and fruitful direction. The inanufaclure is 
woilh the attention of our British Indian fellow-subjects, too. We 
hope the Covcrnmenl of India in the Department of Agriculture, &l.» 
will gather and coiniiuiiiic.ilc to the public every av.ulalile infoniialioii 
on the subject of jiaiiiei mache archiiccture. 

* # 

Ki.ECTKICITY has been reduced to many uses. It has annihilated 
space and time. The latest development is Ih.at wines ;ue now aged 
by It. — 

“A process has been devised, which consists chiefly in winding wiiv 
around casks containing wines, brandy, whisky, ikf ., .iiid ihcii passnv; 
a cm rent through the coils, the result being to give the ripeness, mel 
lowness, and other (jualiiies produced by aging. KApcris, who hav<* 
tested ihc liquors thus treated, report that, while tlic wmes weie made 
much smoother, the biaiidics and wdiiskies received the most benefn.” 

Here is fine of science’s se.rviccs to the poor. The knowledge of this 
use of electricity has much the same effect upon drinking magnificf'nre 
as the discovery of the recent American mines has had upon silver i 
All in a moment the Counts E.STKRHA/, with their well kept ccllaia in 
which wanes are preserved in chronological order, are reduced to b»* 
the butt of ridicule of the rising masses ! You will now drink as good 

as old wines by the expenditure of an additional shilling. » 

*• 

I • * * 

IIolkar mdy have been disagreeable to “society” at the British 
capital. But he could scarcely have been half so exasperating as 
a representative of royalty from the Farther East. It is reported of 
the Queen of Hawaii in England that 

“ One day she returned a <;arriage the Queen had sent for her be- 
cause all the servants attached to it were not dressed in scarlet livery ; 


Smbscribtrs in tkt coutUry ar$ rtquuted, to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
- r ttd irt-T pesrtiaelarlf as it ensures aeknowU^ment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
giVtUf, at^ beit^ mmeettaty, and Ubely to cause confusion. 
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another day she declined an escort of JJussars and insisted on one from# 
the Household Cavalry. Naturally some people thought it best to 
keeprelear of this eccentric personage, and this feeling was very 
appaent at the last Buckingham Palace entertainment. The King of 
the Belgians was deputed to talee her into suppper but he declined ; 
she was then allotted to the King of Sax<)ny, who also refused to be 
saddled with this piece of coloured Royalty, and finally the Duke of 
Edinburgh had to accept the inevitable. Fortunately for the peace of 
the Court, rumours of a revolution in her own Kingdom has led to her 
hasty flight from England.” 

• 

Herp: is the United States’ President’s Jubilee Address to our Q^teen* 
Empress 

“Circatand Good Friend, — In the name and on behalf of the people 
of the United Slates, I present their sincere felicitations upon the 
arrival of the fiftieth anniversary of your Majesty’s accession to the 
crown of (keat Britain. I but utter the general voice of my fellow- 
country men in wishing for your people a prolongation of reign so mark- 
ed with advance in popular well-being, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
It is justice and not adulation to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
and respect due to your personal virtues for their important influence 
in producing and causing the prosperous and well-ordered condition of 
affairs now generally prevailing throughout your dominions. May your 
life be prolonged, and peace, honour and prosperity bless the people 
over whom you have been called to rule. May liberty flourish through- 
out your Empire, under just and equal laws, and your Government be 
strong in the affections of all who live under it, and I pray God to have 
your Majesty in His holy keeping. — Grover Ci.evei.and.” 

That is more complimentary to the Que‘*n, and moie cordial to 
England, thah the British could ‘expect from. Republican sternness or 
American rivalry. 

It is reported that— 

“A small lot of land situated in the south-east corner of Wall and 
Broad streets, in New York city, fifteen feet ten inches by forty-five 
and a half feet, was pijirch.ised by Messrs. Drexel Morgan aiul Co., 
for the sum of 250,000 dollars in gold, or n9 mdny doZ/drs as 
would cover its^sitr/acc. This is said to he a higher price than was 
ever bc4t>re paid for a piece of ground of equal dimensions in any city 
in the world ” 

Such exceptional cases are to be met with in every country. The 
late Babu Sib Narayan Ghosk would have been glad to purchase at 
the same rate the slip of ground behind his palatial residence which, 
like a tall cliff, lifts up its head to the sky and looks down on the sur- 
rounding houses in Pathuriaghata. 'fhere was a piece of land close 
to a temple at Briiulaban foi which a fahnloii^ sum was offered. The 
respective owneis of these flac tions of the Globe would not part with 
their own, however. There was litigation in conseipiencc and in each 
case lacs of Rupees were spent by cither side. 


We know the pioductivcness of lemon tiees, and can understand the 
following ^ 

“ With regard to the prolific nature of the orange, the crops, more 
especially in an abundant season, are something really surprising. 
Twenty th«usaiul maikeiable oranges from one tree seems almost be- 
yond belief, but such is a fact, the branches have frequently to be 
propped up with wooden supports to prevent their bicaking. Risso 
mentions a tiec growing at Nice in i7Sq, w'hich was more than fifty 
feet liigli, and the tuink of so large a girth that it reqmied two men 
with outsti etched arms to embrace it. This tree usually boie from 
5,000 to 6,000 oianges.” 

•• 

* # 

An Italian paper relates 

“A young butcher of Rovezzano, who had just reached his tw’cntieth 
year (prescribed for military service) was sitting a few days ago hefoie 
his shop, thinking what on eaiili he could do to cvempt liim-adf fi nin 
paying this tribute to the countiy. He had not a fai thing, and could 
not consequently pay for another to lake his place. Two caiblnecrs 
accosted him, telling him that tlie authnrilii . had something :o com- 
municate to him. The young man obeyed at once with the linn con- 
viction that all the authorities would have to say to him was that lie 
must present himself for serving m the army. On appearing be/bie 
the authority of the pl.ice, sevrual (juestions w'ere addrcs>>cd* to him, to 
all of which he gave the most iaii'^factory answers. But when he was 
asked who his parents w-eie, the poor boy blushed, for he knew’ noihmg 
about them. The magistrate then said, ‘ Well, I may tell you some- 
thing about it. You are the son of a French General who died a fi w 
months ago, leaving you in the possession of 60, cool. ; and this is the 
object for which I summoned you here.’ ’ • 

« 

« # * 

On the evening of July 1st, Mr. BIixdeaugti in the House of Com- 
mons moved a resolution to the following eflect * 

“ ‘ That in the opinion of this house, ownership of land should 
carry with it the duty of cultivation, and that in all cases where 
land capable of ciilrivalion wdth profit, and not devoted to some 
piirpo.se of public utility or enjoyment, is held in a waste or 
uncultivated state, the local aiiilioriiies ought to have the power 
to compulsorily acquire such land, liy payment to the owner for 
a limited term of an annual sum, not c.xceeding the then average 


nett annual produce of the said lands, in order that such local 
authorities may, in their discretion, let the said lands to tenant culti- 
valors with such conditions as #0 term of tenan^, rent, reclamation, 
drainage and cultivatityi* respectively as shall afford reasonable en- 
couragement, opportunities, facilities and security for the due cultiva- 
tion and development of the said lands.’ Mr. Bradlaugh submitted 
that the right of ownership of cultivable lands ought to carry with it 
the duty of cultivation ; that there were now at least 12,000.000 of 
acres in the United Kingdom in an uncultivated state ; and that when 
the owner of land would not cultivate, nt^ans should be adopted to 
ensure its due cultivation. He further urged thr>t in a crowded country 
like England, where large numbers of persons were out of employment 
and where there was land which could afford employment but did not 
owing to the acfion of the owners, the Legislature kad the duty as well 
as the right to step in and make that a legal offence which was now 
only a moral offence. Mr. Bradlaugh then quoted from the evidence 
taken before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission in support of his 
contention that there were 12,000,000 acres of cultivable land in an 
uncultivated state in the United Kingdom. The scheme would give 
more employment and would increase the wages of every arti.san in 
the country. He regarded the present system of outdoor relief as an 
utter curse. He would caution the representatives of the landed in- 
terest, that it was no use to rely upon old statutes and old deeds. If the 
hammer and the spade and the loom could not be heard in that house 
now, they would in the future make themselves heard in the hunger 
and miseiy of the people.” 

The motion was lost by 86 votes. 

•» 

* * 

We read in the Indian Planters' Gazette 

“ One of the most dastardly and unprovoked attacks ever made upon 
a European in these districts, is the savage assault lately committed 
upon Mr. C. Maries the clever Superintendent of the Maharajah of 
•Durbhunga’s palace garden.s. Whilst riding round the grounds, just 
after passing one of the palace doors, one of the numerous sepoys 
Attached to the Maharajah’s body-guard, suddenly rushed up from 
behind and felled him to the earth with a well directed blow on the 
head from an iron bound lathi. Fortunately, Mr. Maries’ sola# hat 
.somewhat broke the force of the bh^vv, and though dazed and bleeding 
he was luckily able to recognise his assailant and to shout to the 
guards at the palace doors to arrest him. The gentlemen in question, 
however, paid not the smallest heed to Mr. Maries’ orders but calmly 
allowed the blackguard to rufi by them and escape— strong evidence 
that they were thoroughly aware of the premeditated nature of their 
colleague’s attack. The sepoy has, we are glad to say, been tommit- 
tecl to take his trial at the Sessions where he will doubtless get his 
desserts.” , 

And no more than his deserts, we hope. Again — 

“The Maharajah of Durbunga will, through his Solicitor, act as 
prosecutor against the orderly wiio so l)ruially assaulted Mr. Maries. 
We hope that not only the laclual defendant but those who put him up 
to committing the assault will eventually be brought to punishment ; 
for it i.s, of course, absurd to suppose that he committed the assault 
entirely of his own accord. Everyone who knows the native character 
will agree Avith us in feeling sure that the whole plan had been got up 
before hand by the leading members of the bodyguard, and that the 
wretched skunk who actually wedded the lathi was merely a tool 
selected by* tho^e whose belter pay and superior position rendered it 
unwise to personally wipe out a grudge. The bodyguard of His 
Highness love goats and goats love flowers, but a goal’s bite is simply 
death to any delicately cultivated plant. Mr. Manes has frequently 
had to coiiqilain of the ravages committed by the goats intended for 
the sacrificial feats of the gentle guardians of the palace. But when 
in his honest endeavours to keep the palace^ gardens in the blooming 
state which make them the boast of the district -Mr. Maries is rewarded 
by an assault of the nature he lu^ to complain of, it seems high lime 
tli.it the present bodyguard are placed Binder discipline suflicient to 
cnsuie their behaving themselves properly and not disgracing theii 
piiiuely employer ami themselves.” 

j We do not like the tone of these paragraphs, wlvlch are of the nature 
! of Loiiteinpts of court. But we sympathise with Mr. Maries who is 
really a m.ister ii^liis profession, wliich is evidently not appreciated by 
the cowaiuly bullies of the guaid, who probably consider him a 
mere white make. , * 

If the sepoy acted in anything like the way that he is said to have 
done, he is no sepoy but a savage. And if the other sepoys looked 

on, w'ithout attempting a lescuc or the arrest of the wrong-doer, the 
whole force is demoralised. 

♦ # 

* 

According to the Civil and Military Gazette^ 

“There was an unfortunate scuffle the other day, between a Euro- 

pe. an otficer and a native Executive Engineer on the Ferozepore Mall. 
Both were driving on the Mall, and owing to the latter misunder- 
standing, apparently, the rule of the road, a quarrel arose in which 
he suffered considerably ; but the cases brought by the parties against 
e.ich other have been wisely withdraw^) ; the result of the encounter 
being quite sufficient for the purposes of justice.” 


The Madras papers report that— 

A First-Grade Pleader named Syed Mohomed Ismael Sahib, 
practising in the Courts of the Kistna district, had been charged with, 
and convicted of libelling Mr. E. White, the District Munsififof Kurqm- 
goody. The libel was contained in a Telugu petition addressed to the 
District Judge of Kistna, wherein Mr. White was charged with re* 
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ceivmg bribes, misappmpriaiinj; ('Jovcrnment nioncv, cHic. The petition 
jnirporied to have been signed by thiee, men of the District all aS 
whom, however, denied having attached their signatures to \i The 
Magistrate found that the Pleader had written tlie libellous petition, 
and accordingly sentenced bun to pay a due of ks. loo, in default of 
payment of the tine to suiter simple impnsoninent for two months 
Against such conviction the. pleader had appealed 10 the District Court, 
hut the appeal was dismissed. The matter came uo at the Iln^h ('ouii 
yesterday before ibtsHon'ble the Chief Justice and* Mr. Justice Paiker 
and their Loidsbips held^that the PI.,ader had hnui-ht a most scan- 
dalous chaige against the District Munsiff, and that he (the I’lemler ) 
was therefore guilty of an otfence implying defect of eh iractoi, ulnrh 
hu a time at least, unfitted liim to ^aity on hi.s iirofession'as a IMeadm. 
Their Lordships took into considei aiu»u the laei that the IMe.idei was 
an old man, and had been piactising for about twenty yeais, said that 
the^ could not pass a lighter sentema* on him than suspen-vion foi si\ 
months. They theiefoie okUmcmI “'m.it .Syed .Main)mra Nmad Sahel) 
l)e suspended fiom practising as a Pleader for the space of si.\ calendar 
months fiom this date.” 

* ♦ 

Lord CONNkM.^it \ and paity had, during their visit to Hampi, sevcie 
attack of diairlucM. Ihere w.is alaim, ,is iheie was cholera in the di:»- 
trict ; they however letmned to Ilellaty and aie doing well. 

If- 

* 

] J KRK. Al KKKI) Krupp of the firm rjf 1 * redt'iiek Kriipp, the gieatest 
sieel-woiks and gun foundry in the world, is df-ad. He was horn in iSio 
at Essen. Tlie Foundi y cov ei s an area of 500 hcct.ues and employs 
lOjGofJ woikmen. 


DURlNti the moiult of July ifl.Sy, foi lv-si\ thousand eight hiin(lre<l 
and thirty persons vi died the Indian Miiseiim, namelv, natui's 
males .and lo./Sd feui des and Km op-* ins ^ 17 miles and 1^2 fern. lies, 
the daily average for the 22 d,i\ s the "'t' opeii, 1 )cing gf:.'!. 

-f 

- 1 - 

M. K.M'KOKF, the editor of the o:v and a ixditieal fai tor 111 

I ‘ 

kuvsi.i, is dead. iN'or IdniJI.I- 1- P Sixcil - -douhly poor! 


Wk read in llic Indian Daily Ac:.o : - 

“'I'lie latest Ameiu’aii fad has just hei'u if^vealedi in tlu' luling of tin* 
SupK-me (Join t of Kansas. 'I liat woithy body has d(*( tcU'd that a 
'Aom.in nee. I not take lier hushamiC name md(‘-.s slie like, Koi 
iiislaiice, if the n.ime be j'laiii miadoi lied riKUiip .on, and toe wile is 
<i SlLiigves.iiit or I )esi li.x-iu*, she may use 1 h*i in oden naim* for all 
‘ifiicial pill poses ; blit the Couit doe, not , iv wiiether she is to be | 
<'allod Nliss or Mis. -that piesuinablv being left to tlie la<l)'s <Iis< k*- j 
lion. Without doubt this will cause ilomesiii complir.ition-, ; foi it the i 
wife of brown bears the name of Jones, Smitlt may lx* excused for | 
failing to iindei stand ihe situation. Pull an enlightened Kansas juiy l 
can alw.iys be trusted to bung in .1 \eicli(.t of * liomicide,’ j 
which will exonerate iJroun, ami please.* .Mis. .Miss Jones.*’ , 

'I'his I'-i ficedoin with a vengeance - the fu cdom of the lim kwomls 
and the iJorclcr I 1 
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j I IIK Northbrook Club honored the philanthropic SheiifT of liombav 
I Sir M\X(x:KJKK Pin ri' in his ‘jm, now* on a visit to Kiirope, by a 
I dinner to the latter. Lord VoRTHP.Rnojv himself presided. 

I Ctiilorial iJotc 5 .' 

j • * 

I 

j /AX the retirement of Sir Tl^KODORl-: Hdpk m De(em])er, So 
j C H \Rl.l*s Kl-I, it) rr succeeds as PiiHic W’oiks Minister. A goo.l 
j choice, decidedly. Hope has lieen a cruel disappointment. 

' I lir. Insh Land Pull has passed tlnongh Committee^ Dm'mgthede 
' h.iie, one of those disgiMec;tiil sicnes occuiied which have* brexune 
! common of late. The paity of orgam.sed ohsli iiction cleat Iv do noi 
like to be paid in their own ( oin. Mr. Hkai.v resented the interrnp , 
tions of Mr. DK J.lsl and thieatened to Ijieak his neck. Tlie un- 
p.ii hamenlai y threat Ix'ing lepoiled to the I louse, the Spe.ikcr name d 
Ml lll'.M.V ind he was suspended tlie House fora foiimglil. He will 
he ilie lifUer thought of in Iielaiul for liis Diwdyisni, just as the South 
picseuted C«)lom 1 liRDOKi s, leprebeutatix e of South (dirolina, with a 
gold-headed cane inscnbed “Hit him again,” for cudgelling the 

i alioliiiouist oiaior Sumni.r in fii, place in tlie House. 

I 

'rilK Duke of Connanglit l^is taken pass.ige for the lelnin *jouiney by 
Uie mail wlm h leaves IJi indisi 011 ilj.j 22n(l. Meanwhile, thesjiecial 
Alt of Paihament 50 .and 51 \'n. loi la, t'h.ipier 10 einpowoi mg tin* 
('.ov(“i not -(u-neial of India m Louiuil toaulhoii/e His ko\aI Highness 
lloielLirnto l^liigland to he piesent al ilie Juliilee celelu .ition witlioiit 
lesigning or avoiding his olfici* of Commander in-Chief iii llie Pomhay 
Piesidemy — IS publislu'd 111 the of Jmtia of the 301I1 July 18.S; 

To keep the slh'/ is'/a doot a-, we s ly -to keep the leis^id Sliar.’ht, 
that Is. • 

Till, ^/'<?:< 7 /c announces tin* siui(‘,s of Mi. Wii.son’.s appeal 

to the .Se.iei.iry of Stale agam-.l the decision of his own pecis 
and the Ihunbav (lovernmeiit, on the cnaigis piefeiicd by Mr. Sllii 
' \l \R(> L\t l>, olhei w i,e know n .\s the Cambay s. andal. He has been 
I anjmtled, hut he does not lamimiie m the s<‘ivi(e. He is s.dd to have 
resigm*d---l)y advice, not to say :m 1 ,tn-p‘mcn(, we susjk-i r. Mi. \\*ns().\ 

Is thus, we believe, saved the disgiate of disiniss.al ami tiie loss of 
pension. We shall nut l)e suipiisiul to lo.se Loiil Ki .\\. 

rilh Home Department Kesolniion No. K; 746-f)2i dated* iith May 
i.“.8;, ptescnhing Rules foi the leceipt of I'eslimomals .md Addie.>>ses by 
Sol \ .lilts of ( 'loverumeuf, are leisstied with additions ^lud w ith invita 
lion to Local Ciovcrnmeiils and Adinini ,nalions to e.x.u t ohodiem e 


I'W rHI-.'R MacClVNN defied the Pope and deiioiinrod the I’.ip.ii y as 
-i mere i^iacliine, with n()liiing*but corriiplion and lust for inoney lo , 

work it -and h.as, for the; odVme, been e.'icouimLiiiii aied. j 

V ; 

# ^ i 

Wk read : — 

“A man seduced his friend’s wife. 'The co-i espomlent w.i, mii- 
lenced to six mouths' imjinsonmeul, ami llie hush.iml ohtaiiiod .i di- 
vorce. Then the luishaud luought an ai tioii f.u damage’s m the ii.ime , 
of his rliildi on, .and the Fiem h inhun.il (of iJiuiai; sontenceii the i o [ 
iespond<*nt to pay 40/ to e<u_h Lhihl, iho moiu-y to he plaied 111 the funds 
till thechildieii i ame of age. • 1 lie ju^lgiiieut s«.-t ftuili lliat tlie sedmei, , 
ill betraymg llie contidem c of the liiisl) ind .111(1 lurniug tin* wife fiom 
her duly, had lemiered himself resixuibible towards tlie cliihhen lor the i 
consecjueiK Cs that miglit follow, aiul that the i. hiidieii, h'-iii;; h) the 1 
dlvoKc^ cU pi ived of a moliiers c.nc and allcclion, ueic fully eiililled j 
lo damages.” { 


Truth repui ts • - ^ I 

“The sudden and unexpected dcpailure for India of Holkar, who is i 
now staving al the Hotel d’Alhe, Pans, has excited much surpiise ; j 
Holkar was to liave atlemled the State ball, and also the two reviews, ! 
and arrangements for a tour ihrcingli the country had been made. It ! 
IS a great pity that he came to Knglaiid, as he has gone b.ark in a | 
very bad liumoiii, and lie certainly has not been in .any lespect a sue- | 
cess in this count ly. Tlie Court fmu tiimaries have seriously offended | 

all the Indi.an visitors, and the blunderings at the Volunteer Review ; 

'brought Holkai’s wrath to a climax.” | 

« # I 

The late Sir Barrow Elli.s always remembered Rutn.agiri where l»c | 
began his service. By his will he has left Rs. 25,000 for the benefit of | 
the poor of that place and of the Bombay Presidency generally. He has j 
also bequeathed some books from his library to the Northbrook Club. ; 


ihciclo. I'Ih* Head ot any Ciovci nmciil or Admmi-d r/iiion is, 
however, above these Rules. \V(‘ lepioiime tlie Rules fiom the last 
week's < tazeUo : - 

“ I. .Sav(* as m these Rules ulhciwi-.(* provided, .sll Si tvauN of Cov 
(‘nnneiit, t.o\ c ii.iMtfd ui U m <u i 11 luletl, ,11 e ]< u hidden to leceivccom 
pluueiit.il y (tr V ah die *ui y aldues-a'-v in .luy fuiui; ui tu .u cejit lesti 
ii'oui.ils uf .luy kind ; or to .iiteml jiiiMic im*f| mg'? -^u tumplimeiitaiy 
elite I tammeuls uf a foi mal ami puhlu (liai.uiei lieM in llieii hum)U». 

I he ( iu\ (-1 nimml \ lew , wit li di 1 IV our all similai mauif(‘st.'itiotis 
III ihe ( .1 ,e of letiied ul«i( (“I s, when fulluwiu.; imim*di.ii< |y upon then 
i(‘t.iemenl fiom ;n live s» 1 v n e, and (h* agu' d .'c, .111 .k knu a ledginenl of 
.i» Is dune by tliem w hih* in tlie s< 1 \ in* ul ( juv ( 1 nun nt. 

it is iiui mteml' <} to piolnhil sm li an expreTaoii of ro^’ n d fui 
the private or official c )i. II ai ter ot an ollicei 1 el inn;; from seivue, oi 
le.’ii mg In-, st.iMuii Ul distii< l, a-, i-^ involved in a farewell enl(*i lamineiit, 
siifipuiied by his pei'^uiial Ineiids, even thungli suim* of fliese may he 
lii> olfici.il snhurdmaies. Hut 11 is e.xjjec.ied that l he pi uM-eding . on 
sncli <n'c.isi(»ns w ill he snhsi.iiuially of .1 pi iv.iio .iiifi infunii.il < hai.ii 1*0 

4. Lora! ( ^)vei niiK'iils and Admini ,li .il luiis aie aiilhuiisedtufnr 
waid lo an uffu e« who lias lelL .t sl.iliuii m distiirt the 1 e-.ulnt luii (»f 
.iny h»cal public bully Iff oiduig a vote of thanks to him fur help and 
.idvice .ilfuided dm mg his offu lal coiim-cliun with the station 01 distiicl, 

5, Medical Ufticeis aid not piohiliited from receiving periiniary 
lecogniiion of their *,fivKes fiuni a cuiiimnniiy or l>ody of jjco ‘^ous 
which may de^tiic to a< knu a ledge ihe,(* ; but the pievifiiis sam tiuii of 
the Loral ( lovernmeiit 01 .Administration tniisl he obtained by Medical 
Ufficeis before receiving any public com|)lmieiitai y adciiess 

0 . Nothing in the above Rides is ii^eaiil to pioliibit compl^lncc witli 
the request of a public body that a (iovernimmi officer .should sit for 
Iii'^portiait, bu^i or si.itiie in recognition of his public services : pro- 
vided that the portiail, bust, or statue is not iiiKmded for presentation 
to the officer roncenied. 

7. The participation of Government officers in the raising of funds 
for the foundation ot Scholarships, or for procuring a portrait, bust, 01 
statue, as a spontaneous recognition of the S(*rviccs of a Government 
officer, IS not forbidden ; but it ^ihould be clearly understood tlint any 
solicitation on the part of officers of Government for subscriptiom; from 
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any person, who does not voluntarily pme forward to contribute, is 
disapproved by ihc (Government of India. 

8. The previous sanction of the* (Govcnimcnt of India ."tust be ob- 
tained to the relaxation of these Kules in any special case in which the 
Local (Government or Administration may think this desirable. 

7’he exception in favour of the head of the administration is the 
weakest point in this cbde mid will far to defeat its object. In fact, 
as before, these oft repeated rules will be a dead letter. So long as the 
(Governor or Chief Commisi^oncr goes about fishing for testimonials, 
they cannot be honestly enforced against the subalterns. 

Thf. gods are chyirly deserting the llitulw Patriot. Here is another 
case for his confusion ; — 

“A Hindu woman of the .Sonar caste aged about 27 years, has ap- 
plied to ihe Iiuloie court for maintenance from lier husband who has. 
It is said, deserted hei for the last Hght yeais, and who although he 
has man led a second wife, refuses to give her a far-gaii to enable her 
to marry another, as is allowed by the caste to which she belongs.” 

It is no use our contemporary’s reviling this last practice as Holkari 
practice or Halalkhoii. Kaghunath Kao is master of the situation, 
in the Holkai’s Territory, and he is presumably determined to support 
all departures from the pure course of Hinduism undefiled. Is he not ? 

No such thing ! Let our contemporary *be comforted. There is balm 
in Gilead yet. SiVAJi Kao has not yet abdicated in favour of his 
minister. Raghunath Rao fs not the state of Indore quite. And 
though an ardent refonner, he has not yet lost his wits. A reformer- 
minister may be an embarrassment to his master and a nuisance to 
the people, yet he need not impose his views upon the country. Ra(JHU- 
NATlf Rao clearly cannot hide the light of his f.iith in a bushel, but 
though he may preach, he will not persecute. 'I'he people too are 
wideaw'ake and not without spirit. At any rate, whatever cause for 
misgivi^g^ thme may have been, has been dispelled by a ruling of 
law jffU promulgated in the Ilolkar’s (ia:rt/c offu ial. It appears that 

“A Hindu in tlie service of tlie Maliar.ija Molkar’s army died a few 
years ago Iciiving a w'idow\ a rn.iiiie»l daughter, divided brothers and 
cousins, him surviving. 'I'he widow succeeded the deceased in his pro- 
pel ly ; but when she died, many ( lanuauts ( ame forward, 'fhe I’undils 
were consultevl who gave their opinion in favour of the inatned 
daughter. 'I'lic caste-people, however, lield that the daughter having 
gone into anollier f.iinily by numiagc, slie was not the heir accordmg 
to iTivir time-honoiiifil ciisi»)m. ' 

I'lic^inatter, 111 due couise, came before the Durbar, 'fhe most emi- 
nent I’aiulils were consulted and the tnaitei was long and earnestly 
tliscus-ied. At length, the jiidn.ial (JommiUec of the Holkar’s Privy 
Council has now found iliat tlie (’Ubloin set up is against law, and 
could iu)t jfle vail. Hence the dn tuin is published for the guidance of 
the couils and the pt'ople, tlial where a patliCLil.ir Hindu custom is 
cleaily opposed <0 undoubted law -by which the Sastras or the legists 
and coinincnl.iiors are doubtless me.ini the law must be obeyed. 


'I’llE ^OULANG^RS seem all gifted with the courage of their convic- | 
lions. 'I'he French engineer of ih.it ilk had been to the Panama 
Isthmus anil thus delivcied himself, in New York on June 15, on the 
catial enterprise : — 

“ We h.ive fuiuls»fiiough in h.ainl to continue the work about four 
months. After the money is exiiaiisted, I think De Lesseps will be | 
forced to abandon the eiiteipnse fin good, or for some ye.irs at least. | 
The scaicily of inoiiey, imprarticabdily of the present route, and un- j 
expelled •ib'itaclci an* le.isoiis sufficient. Not more than one-fifth of 
the wotk lias been done, or about 3 o,ooo,o(K) cubic metres out of 
(ubir inetii's have been excavated. It has cost $2oo,t>oo,(>X). 
(Gieai difticulty has been evperienceil in gelling l.tboureis on mg to 
the imlu-allliy chniate. 1 was lour nioiuh^ g^’tling six men. We have 
veni to ‘riinidad, Hong Kong, and oilier remote places with vaiied 
success. We got about 800 (Jlimcse, and they biotighl their own cook', 
and phvsii iaiis fill' samtai y reasons. Sixty per cent. »>f the common 
lalunirei s die each ) ear. hJoJity pt? icnt. 0/ the lohites perish. Last 
, y.ai our .society sent seveni^ -lwo engineers, agents, (.Jeik'., tcc , to 
Tanain i, anil there are elevien of us left fit for work. Forty-five vlied, 
and the leniaiiuler are .as good as dead.” 

Nothing could be more d.iinaging. Put I.r.ssrp.s is not to be rfu->hcd 
even by facts, stubborn tilings though they be. He succeeded in Egypt 
ill the face of man and Xaliiie, i ivilis.ilion and barbaris*m combined. 
It may lie^said that F.ygpt at le.ist wa-, nut tlu? Golgotha that Panama 
Put Call iitta in tile beginniii.if of the last century was not a bit 
moie lu'.illhy than (GeiUtal Amciica. It w.is aitually ^'Mled (Golgofjia 
in the wi itlng'^ of the day. And yet look .it the success of L'alcutla I 
'J'heie !>. nothing like ‘‘go.” It i^oes str.iight - home to its object. The 
Pan. mi, i business is not h.ilf so arduous .is tlie Suez Canal. 7’lnt was 
a pure expermieni .and .something woise. Lkssfes loo] was an untried 
man. He was no engineer in fact. Auif/, he carries the prestige of 


achievement. The world believes in him. Our only fear is that he 
may not live long enough, or his health may fail. 

9 ..I ■ 

Mrs. Annie Boyd, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sued a rum seller who 
sold her husband liquor ; under its influence he, the husband, killed a 
man, for which offence he was ordered to jail for life. She has been 
awarded $9,500, damages. Put has thej:um seller • no remedy? Did 
he create the litjuid fire in which he dealt? Ls tfhe state that patronise.s 
him and ekes out* its income by setting him up to tempt weak humanity, 
guiltless in thd matter ? Are not \he legislators ^articeps criminis in 
the murder by a man under the influence of poison openly because 
lawfully sold ? We do hope statesmen, politicians and publicists will 
tiy to realise the meditations of the ruined publican. Egged on by 
the stale to sell rum, he finds himself “Sold” indeed! And this law 
is so sensitively just that it gives relief to every sufferer ! If the mur- 
dered man’s old coachman had sued, he might probably have got a 
few shillings for the loss of his employment when he was approaching 
his pension days. Yes, public virtue is always ready to be generous 
at the expense of the poor publican. There is no justice for him, to 
say nothing of mercy. As injured as anybody in the business, the 
publican is betrayed into the bar^in. 

We can imagine the lofty scorn with which our remarks will be met. 
Of course, we are sinners to cry for justice to publicans. And so we 
are. But the good aie not necessarily unkind to evil. To us, nothing 
appears so sublimely tender and generously holy as the call of the 
good Scotch parson in Sir Francis Head’s (Quarterly Essay, ‘‘And 
^noo, my friends, let us pray for the Devil — will nae body pray for the 
puir Devil?” , 

ff 

Here is another form of the mania for statistics. An Italian writer 
could find time and had inclination to ascertain that 

“7‘he total number of persons employed by the various post ofliccb 
was 392,7.30 ; and in the course of the twelve months 4,921,000,000 
lettei-n, 599,000,000 post cards, 1,231,000,000 books and parrels, 
1,959,000,000 newspapers, and 127,000,000 telegrams were transmitted. 
It Is calculated ih.it the envelopes, if placed end to end, would extend 
oxer a distance of not less 500,000 miles ; and that the newspapers, if 
opened .mil spic.ul out, would cover a space of 634 s(|uare miles- - 
measuring that is to say, more titan 24 miles in each diieclion. I’lit 
weight of letteis, i. lids, books, ami p.ipers is estimated at a milliun 
tons ; and ilie tot.il sum charged for the conveyance of this immense 
mass of matter was a little over ;^'35,cxx),cxx).” 

And if so, what then ? What is the object of all the research and all 
the computations? What harm if the figuics are wrong by a million or 
two, or for the matter of that a dozen millions ? What bools it if they, 
or the ariihmelical calculations respecting them, arc faultless to the 
dot of an/? Wh.it a patience is that man’s ! What an exasperating 
plodder is this Italian ! He should be set to the unperformed feat of 
going through his national annalist of the Wars of Pisa. 


It would seem that that inhindu savage 'DhoondOOPUNT is still on 
the brain of many honest Briti^ns. A paragraph is going the round of 
the press at Hume and abroad from whTch it appears that 

“A correspondent of the Weekly Times and Echo avers that 
Nana S.diib, the adopted son of Raji Rao II, the last of the Peishwas, 
and the icputcd perpetrator of the massacre of 'Cavvnpore in 1857, is 
now living a few miles hevond Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, and 
that he leceive^ a monthly allowance of Rs. 50 from Jung Bahadur, 
the Rajali of Nepal. 7'lie infiirinani in this case professes to have been 
himself an .icior in the Indian mutiny on the British side, and com 
}»l.iins ih.4i the Indi.an (Government do not take any trouble to bring 
Nana Sahib out of his hiding place to receive the punishment he so 
riehly deseixes.” 

It is full thirty yeai.s since the Nan\ fled before the too late relief 
parly of British irv)v>p-;. Since then lie has not i)een heard of for cei- 
tain but not for u.iut of curiosity. 'Phe interest in the fugitive was 
almost morbid, and every efifort was mtidc, by Government as well as by 
private paities, to learn iiis whereabouts — to trace the beast to his lair 
—but to no pur[)ose. M.iiiy accounts were received but most of them 
of no value. Many a time indeed was the Nana caught, but instead 
of being qu.irtereil, w.as finally released as not the identical cutthroat. 
As the ll'etk/y J inies and EMs Correspondent could keep his 
secret so long, he might as well have maintained silence a little longer. 
7'liis w.is the woist possible time he could have chosen for making hi-s 
disclo-jutc. Jt was b.'id enough that the Empire should be called on 
to cclebiaie the half-century of the Victorian Era at the moment when 
it is ihie.itened with dismemberment at Home. But there was no help 
for It. 77ie synchronity of the completion of Her Majesty’s fifty years’ 
leign with the Irish Crisis, is a pure misfortune and unavoidable ac- 
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cident. What shall we say of the taste of the man who thinks this 
an appropriate time for reminding Her Majesty’s lieges of Great Britair/ 
as well as of India, of the worst horrors of 1857. 


We received on Monday the following telegram from Dacca : — 

Mr. Rahaman, Moonsiff, ordered Municipal suit decreed for 
Rupees 218 with cost. Decretal amount to he refunded to Municipal 
fund after realisation from defendants the Municipal Commissioners. 
Summons issued against DMCa today for defaming Mr. Sarkies. 

Having taken from the first such interest in the case against the 
Municipal Commissioners, we ne^d scarcely say that^ the result is so 
far satisfactory. l)f course, the case will be appealed. We have little 
fear of the lower court’s order being set aside by any decently com- 
• petent appellate court. Mr. Ardur Rahman, though a Moonsiff, 
is a barrister. He has done his duty in a right loyal spirit, and at 
once with intelligence and inriependence. The judgment thoroughly 
reconciles us to Barrister- Moonsiffs, and gives the entire class a title 
to the confidence of the community. 


The Agent to the Governor-General, apparently wishing to test the ! 
rumours about the critical state of the King of Oudh’s health, visited < 
him. The King probably feared* that the advent of the Repiesenta- 
tivc of British Power might be followed by European physicians and 
surg'5ons. At the appointed hour, His Majesty dressed himself, and 
sat up in his bed to receive the Agent. As soon as the latter came in, 
the King anticipated the Agent with enquiries about his health 
that of the Aftm Saht'd^ and so on. Then came the Agent’s turn. In 
four or five minutes, the visit came to a conclusion, the Agent doubtless 
leaving with impression that the rumours he had heard were gross ex- 
aggerations and that there was no cause for anxiet)* yet. 

It appears that since the death, some months ago, of Moonshce An 
NukKEE, who was one of the two officers of the King empowered by 
His Majesty to receive his stipend, MaNsiramood Dowea alone has 
been drawing the King’s stipend. Since the late theft of the King’s 
seals, the attention of Government has been drawn to the matter, and 
the Agent has impressed upon Ilis M.ycsty the unadvisablcncss of one 
man drawing such a large sum, specially as tliat man had been an 
insolvent. This letter was not, for some days, hi ought to the King’s 
notice. When at last it was brought, the matter was made liglit of by 
MansiramoOD Dowla. His Majesty insisting upon something being 
done as he had been specially written to, the name of an obscure 
Palace servant was mentioned as one who might be joined with the 
Naeb in the responsible duty of drawing the King’s stipend. M AH AM- 
MAD Al.l was thus sent to the Agency. 

On Thursday a Hakeem has arrived from Lucknow to undertake the 
treatment of the King. His diagnosis differs from that of the Hakeem 
hertf. He was to have commenced medication last evening. 

The inquiry about the theft of the seals has come to nothing. No 
notice, we believe, has b^en taken of the circumstances under which the 
rgom was forced opened, without the knowledge of the King or the 
Agent, and before the arrwal of the Police. 

A CORRESPONDpy^T sends the following account from Berhampore 

The Lieutenant-Governor and suite arrived at Berhampore on Wed- 
nesday at 1 1 A. M. Salute was fired when the dropped anchor 

in the Ganjghat - most of the native gentlemen and a few only of the 
Europeans were present at the Ghat to receive him. Some 
officers went on board. His Honor came on shore after twelve, when 
four addresses were presented to which flis Honor replied briefly. 
Three P. M. was fixed for the Levee ; as there was no restraint, anybody 
and everybody went to it. After which three memorials were sub- 
mitted, among them was one alleged to be from Jagiit Settni praying 
to His Honor to recognise her.adopted son ( poor lady ! she has lost 
her head since her husband’s death ; fancy her sending up memorials 
on such matter 1 ) Taking into consideration that a civil suit is pending 
in the Subordinate Judge’s Court to set aside this adoption, this 
memorial seems to be premature and the Collector who seems to be 
backing her up should not have allowed the matter to proceed' so far 
till the decision of the Court. His Honor then left for a drive I 
dare say he must have been charmed with it, considering the 
advantages of beautiful and smooth roads and the sights of the mag- 
nificent Barracks intercepted by fine trees and a large clean velvety 
maidan to boot,— a very few mofussil station can boast of such de- 
lightful acquisitions. Mr. Anderson entertained the distinguished 


party to a dinner to which all the European officials, the Nabob 
Bahadur and a few Nizamut princes were also invited. Four toasts 
were proposed but unfortunately, by an oversight, it seems that the 
host’s health was left out. Aftct dinner, was to come off the Evening 
party. It was timed at 9-30 P. M., bu? very str.ingely the native geiule- 
men’s patience was tried to the utmost and they had to wait outside 
till 11 p. M. I To add to their inconvenience diizzling rain came off at 
the time, there being only three tents, th*e guests numbering over 250 
did not know where tc shelter tjiemselves from rain, and as their lasf 
resource, they iiiv’.'ided the solemn drawing room. The party broke up 
at twelve. Another thing, which is much to be regretted, is that there 
was present in the party a spectacle of a motley crowd fiom a prince 
to a peasant, fiom a Zemindar to a shopkeeper, al^ equally were to be 
seen there. The fault lies not with the Collector, but with a Deputy 
Collector who was entrusted with the despatch of invitation cards. 
Surely he ought to have exercised his cliscreiion in selecting guests 
as having the pretension of perfect knowledge of the district. 


The Marine Court has not yet done with the Sir John Lawrence En- 
quiry. The Court sat tlic whole of this week from Monday to Friday, 
and took down the depositions of Baboos BUNKO Behary BOSE, and 
Ashutosh Chattkrjek ^ho had been on board the lost vessel to see 
their relatives off, Mr. Rohert Bushuy, the Surveyor of the Port and 
the Port Commissioners’ Engineer-.Survey()r to the Pori, Mr. JOHN 
Moore, master of the Curlew^ and Baboo Chunder Coomar 
Bhuttacharjke who witli his parly was refused passage liy the said 
vessel. We repul)lish elsewhere from the Eni^lishman the proceedings 
of Monday, and reproduce here what much the astute Brahman chose 
to inform the pulilic through the Court. 

‘‘ Clumilcr Coomar Bhuttacliarjec examined, said : I went .alongside 
the S. S. Sir John Lawrence before she left the last time. It was 8, 
or 8-30 p. M. of the evening previous to her starting jpn her last voyage. 

I reached the ghat at 8-30. It took me some time to enj^ige a boat. 
When I was on my w.ay I heard the gun fire. I had iniended to go 
with my family and some of my neighbours to Chanclbally, on a pil- 
grimage to Juggannatii. Theie weie altogether two boats with us. Our 
party consisted of 20 people, including a little daughter of mine. 
Wlien I went alongside I saw a European and two or three lascars 
st.auding on a scaffolding on the side of the vessel. Passengers from 
one of the boats wtue getting on to the steamer. One of the sahibs^ 
a European, said to me ‘you can’t come now.’ I spoke to the, 3 vrA/^ in 
Hindustani, saying that 1 would be very much disappointed if I were 
not allowed to go on board the vessel. 1 begged of him ^o be good 
enough to take me on board the vessel. He said there was already 
a very laige number. His language was ^ liohuth admi hooa^ tonm ko 
nahi lci*a) I coaxed, begging ot him to lake me. He at last said 
‘ If you don’t listen to me 1 will give you a good caning.’ I then said 
‘ wh.al is to become of these tickets of jnine? 1 Jiold both kinds 
of tickets. These for Rs. 3-0-6, and Rs. 5-0-6.’ He said ‘you 
will get back your money.’ Then the lascars pushed my boat away 
ft oin the sid<M)f the vessel. I was sadly disappyinied. I came back 
to the ghat. We remained in a godown near the Koilali ('iliat, the 
l.idies Defusing to return to the house them, stating that they had started 
on a pdgrim.age. About 6 o’clock the other two st'iamers left for 
Chandbally. The S. S. Sir John Lawrence left last. Afterwards I 
made over the tickets to realize my money, which I got back. I have 
not got all the money. My friends have got all the money. I went to 
a ghat from where a steamer was to leave for Midnapur. I went by 
this steamer to Midnapur, going to Juggannath by laud. There was 
no police boat when I went .alongside the Sir John Lawrence, Neither 
did I sec any policemen, 'fhese different litltels were for the same 
class of accommodation. The v.alue of the tickets rose. On the first 
clay, I bought lickeis for Rs. 3-0-6 each ; on the following dav I had 
to pay Rs. 5-0-6. After this the tickets were sold for Rs. 6. Even the 
men who bought Rs. 6 tickets could not find accommodation in the 
vessel. • 

Cross-examined by Mr. Henderson : 1 bought these tickets at the 

office of Messrs. Macneill and Company. I saw only one boat with 
passengcis. This was the boat from which the passengers were getting 
on bt)ard. I did not see any boat returning from the Sir John 
Lawreme. I do know what uniform the liver police wear. They wear 
bkuk. I c.innot describe the cohuir, though I have seen tlicin. I'his 
sahib Ifjoked very much like Mr. Brown, of Messrs. Thacker Spink 
& Co., wheie I was employed. The police boat is manned by 
more oars with brass mountings. That is the reason that 1 said that 
I saw no police boats.” ^ 

The Court will sit .again on Monday at 12-30 P. M. The Ghoses 
and Boses early made themselves scarce, and the rest of the true, 
blues, fCayasih or Brahman, show no disposition to enter appearance. 
Latterly, Messrs. Macneill & Co. have been revresented by Mr. 
Henderson. We hope this ifieans no want of confidence in Mr. Orr, 
who so fly as we saw acted his part thoroughly. 

We have .already acknowledged the relief Ks. 95 granted, through us, 
to Hem Chunder BhuitacharJ EE by the Retriever and Sir John 
Lawrence Relief Commijlee. We have this week to announce Rs. 75 
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for Kherode Bewah, Rs. loo fur CHAMPA Bewah and Rs. 125 fur SKI 
KCJMAKI, or a total of Rs. 300. 

t 

As might be anticipated, Mr. Commissibner Jmith’S effort quietly to 
'^digest a consummated Notificlttion, has not gone without protest* 
The aggrieved Commissioner of the Baranagar Municipality, upon 
whom a mine has been silently sprung, has taken alarm and has in- 
dignantly appealed to Government. Sir Steuart Baylev and Mr. 
.Secretary Macaulay have in this a difficult business, with conse- 
quences on local self-government.* 


The event of the week in Bengal has passed away without notice. 
Surely, at this time o£ day, after the completion of the Victorian half- 
century, we ought to be able to estimate more adequately than our 
predecessors in the past could be expected to do, the importance of a 
scientific movement. Yet the birth oi the Microscopic Society has 
caused no more interest in Calcutta than the birth, in 1645, in London, 
of that Society for improving natural knowledge which since took rank 
at the head of English institutions of the kind, excited at the time in 
the English metropolis. The Press is silent and the public in general 
are necessarily ignorant that anything has been the matter in any 
direction. Yet there has been a birth— a safe delivery of possibly an 
infant Hercules, ceruiinly a healthy child of promise-destined, 
we devoutly trust, to years of usefulness. The only public notice 
vouchsafed to the interesting brat is a five inch local paragraph 
in the metropolitan leading journal, which, however, does not make 
tjie usual reference in its leading columns to its own report. The 
Englishman at any rate gives what is equivalent to a fair and full 
notice of the “ Domestic Occurrence ” kind, But as if because 

our contemporary did not add anything equivalent to “ — Papers, 
please copy,” the other journals passed over the matter, apparently 
glad to utilise theif space by inserting another boring epistle on the 
RuKMAlJATcase— the Gorham business of our day. 

After all, the fact of the matter is that the Society has been too 
quietly hatched. The movement has pioceeded like a silent stream 
in the great forest. The mode.siy of the promoters has been almost 
extreme. To our mind, tliis augurs well of the project. It shows that 
they aieui earnest, and dominated by almost a painful sense of res- 
ponsibility. They are in fact a few students of science banded 
together to l^ork without fuss. There was not the most distant ap- 
proach to ostentation at tlu* iiiaiiguial meeting. It was held on Monday 
evening, in a small room between the upper and the nether storeys of 
the Indian Museum. You^might search through that tropical foicst of 
architecture witliout coming upon the haunt of these conspiratois — 
figainst human ignorance. Plie decorations of tlie room are forbidding, 
consisting of hundred^ of death’s heads ranged in order in huge show 
cases ! There were in all 26 persons present, including two members 
of the press. The President, Dr. .Simpson, delivered quietly and clearly j 
a clear business-like and convincing opening address. He next went 
into the subject of certain micioscopic insects found in butter, even the 
best butler. Mr. Mk.^d followed on the subject as one who had pur- 
sued the same inquiry, giving his experiences and his theory on them. 
This theory was combaittcf'in the happiest style by the Secretary Mr. 
Simmons, who has really a most pleasant manner and a sweet 
voice for such small audiences. The whole business terminated with 
an invitation to all present to see the ugly creatures that lurk in your 
food, without notice or suspicion, through the glass tubes. 


REIS & RA YVET. 

SATURDAV, AUGUST 6, 1SS7. * 
THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

* AND 

, ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

T he Local Government of Bengal has, from tihie to 
time, eivJeavoured to break up and do away with 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, and all manner of 
specious arguments have been urged on the Govern- 
ment by the local Government to effect this purpose 
Of course, all through these communications and dis- 
cussions, the Local Governineiit has wilfully closed 
its eyes to the simple consideration that such an 
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abolition of the Permanent Settlement would be 
•a gross and impolitic breach of faith to all the 
Zeqjindars of Bengal. For one might just as well 
argue that the laHd of all the 600 large landed 
proprietors of England (many of whom acquired 
their property originally in grants from the crown) 
should have their lands in a measure taken from 
them, and a new and periodically increasing land 
tax assessed upon them. Yet this is ,what the 
Covenanted Civil Service wish to do with regard to 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, ^fnd for what 
reason } It is not merely to obtain a large amount 
of revenue to the state, but, what is of more import- • 
ance to that autocratic body, to throw open more high 
paid appointments for the members of their service, 
to give them greater power over the larger and 
more wealthy Zemindars of Bengal, such power as is 
often exercised in the North West, where a wealthy 
Zemindar, with a proper dread of his Collector, 

• scarcely dares to call his land his own. The up- 
country landlord, if the word is applicable to him, 
may possibly get on for a time. But he well knows 
his fate at the next settlement if he does not keep his 
Collector Sahib in good humour : he will in all probabi- 
li^ find his land either very highly assessed or even 
over assessed. In proof of what I state, the follow- 
ing; will be very applicable. On one occasion, an 
uncle of mine claimed the possession of an estate 
which had been for some time Korak tahsiL Even 
the Revenue Board could not find any flaw in the 
title and was bound ^to admit that the claims of 
the Hbarseys were inconte.stable, but the Board 
was equal to the situation. They next put their 
heads together to discover how to dispossess the 
rightful claimants in a legal manner. So one 
honest member of that most honest of Indian 
tribunals, it was Mr. Chiciielly Plowdkn, M. P., 
suggested, in an official minute, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be advisable to overassess the 
Hkarseys and, when they could not pay, sell them up. 
And this is the man whom some of the Indian journals 
claimed as a friend of India — because he had entered 
Parliiimenf in the Liberal, nay Radical, Gladstonian in- 
terest ! Another individual, when applied to for his 
advice in the matter, Sir Henry Ramsay, Commission- 
er of Kumaon, was a shade more honest. His advice 
was to give the Tharoo cultivators^ in the adjoining 
Government waste lands reqt free lands; and in this way 
the Hearsey lands would be deserted and they would 
not be able to pay their Government revenue and the 
Government could confiscate the property. These 
statements can be proved, as my uncle at the time, 
through judicii^us agents, obtained copies of these 
minuies ; and my argument is, if they would dare to 
treat an luiglisli Zemindar in this dishonest manner, 
what hope would a native Zemindar have of being 
treated fairly ! Russia would have confiscated their 
property outright, England would have cheated the 
owner out of it, that is, I won’t say England but In- 
dian Government officials. Is any wonder then that 
the Zemindars of Bengal are’ fighting their best to 
retain the Permanent Settlement and not to let in, as 
Sir Alfred Lyall has it in his Old Pindarrie, 

“ The crowd of hungry chuprassies and greedy sons of the quill, 

“I'paid them the bribe they wanted.” 

And again : — 

ril rather be robbed by a tall man who shewed me a yard of steel, 

Thau be fleeced by a cunning Ameen and a peon with a badge at 
his heel. 

I have a scheme which, if it were carried out, I 
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think would suit all parties, and which most of the* 
wealthy Zemindars of Bengal would be much n]ore 
willing to adopt than to allow the. Permanent Settle- 
ment to be broken by the institution of periodical 
assessments. On the part of Government, the scheme 
would have still greater weight, as they would in a 
monetary an,d financial point of view be considerable 
gainers. Perhaps, tRe only people to suffer would 
be the Covenanted Civil Service, and ‘no good Gov- 
ernment have^any right tb allow the advantages and 
privileges of a few paid servants to stand in the way 
of actual benefits to the State and to the nation. 

Our scheme is this. With respect to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, let it be added by way of a rider 
to the Regulations, that all Zemindars who are desirous 
of purchasing the fee simple of their estates can do so 
by paying to the Government a sum equal to the 
capitalized revenue of their estate for a period which 
shall be honestly and fairly fixed by the Govern- 
ment — be it 25 or be it 30 .years. The Government on 
their part shall execute a deed in favor of the Zemin- 
dars foregoing all right to tax the land of those who 
have thus bought out the fee simple, and the land 
so purchased shall be theirs absolutely for ever. » 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengrd may be 
roughly taken to yield to the Government the sum 0/ 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 per annum. This capitalized at 
thirty years’ purchase wopld represent* the sum of 
Rs. 90,00,00,000. The interest alone of this sum 
at 4^4 per cent., the amount now paid by the 
Government on their loans, ’ would amount to 
Rs. 95,00,000 per annum alone. The Government 
by paying up all their 4 and per cent, loans 
could get money at 3 per cent, for if there wv.vc 
no Government Securities at 4 and the public 
would invest in the 3 per cent, rather than 
leave their superfluous cash idle. Again, if the Gov- 
ernment found it more advantageous, they could in- 
vfist this sum in the Indian Railways and Municipal 
Loans which on an average give them a clear b/z 
per cent per annum, and which Railways and Muni- 
cipal Loans are, wherever they are constructed and 
contracted, for the advantage and convenience of the 
nation. . So, in paying off loans at 4^ per cent and 
b:)rrowing at 3, the Government would be gainers of 
I Yz per cent interest per annum. And again borrowing 
at 3 and laying out in^Railways and Municipal Loans, 
which* give an average c;f aboJt bYz pc*r cent profit 
per annum, the actual gain of Government would be 
about 5 per cent per annum — a sum quite sufficient 
in itself alone to ^ay the establishmcmt we are about 
to suggest for the administration of law ijnd justice 
in Bengal. 

There can be no doubt that the government is 
overdone with absurdfy ov( 5 rpaid Covenanted Civi- 
lians, not only in Bengal but all over India. Bengal 
being the most forward and most highly educated and 
enlightened Province of the Empire, it is most fitted 
for the adoption of the scheme I propound and with- 
out hurt or danger to the Empire. The experiment 
I here suggset might be easily tried and, if proved a 
success, could be eventually extended to the remain- 
ing Provinces as found practicable and advantageous. 

First and foremost, the post of Commissioner is 
one that might, without danger to the machinery of 
Uie Empire, be readily abolished. The office of 
Commissioner is simply a reference office and often 
proves to be nothing better than a circumlocution 
office so ably described by Dickens in his “ Little 
Dorrit.” There being no settlement and no collec- 
tions to make on that account, the office of Collector 


might be likewise done away with. Now comes the 
point how is law and jjistice to be administered, the 
Commissioner and Collector* “ with their swarm of 
hungry chuprassics and greedy sons.of the quill” being 
a thing of the past ? We would recommend that 
Civil and Criminal Moonsifs* and Assistant Judges 
should be appointed to hear Civil and Criminal^ 
cases ; appeals from their •Courts being heard be- 
fore Civil Judges, these Civil Judges being appoint- 
ed from the barristers and pleaders of the Indian 
bar, from men of known ability a.iid probity, the 
position of High Court Judge being held out to them 
as the reward of legal knowledge and proficiency and 
conduct and temper whilst on the bench. The number 
of Honorary Magistrates for the trial of petty cases 
could be increased and the office put on the status of 
Justices of the Peace in England. These officers 
are to hear cases with power to commit to monthly 
sessions held by the Assistant Judges, which sessions 
could be held at convenient places in the respective 
districts and towns. These places, as needed, could be 
visited by the Circuit Judges^ One more point : these 
Assistant and Civif Judges to be selected from the 
bar, as we have already suggested, for their probity 
and ability and likewise for their colloquial know- 
ledge of the dialect of the district in which they 
are employed. No Barrister or Pleader Judge to be 
selected until he has at least had 15 or 20 years' 
actual practice at the bar in the Province fn which he 
wishes to be employed as an Assistant Judge *or a 
Circuit Judge. In the niapner we suggest, the Civil 
Judge would be able to perform more than double 
the work of the present highly paid, overpaid Do- 
littles of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
j With regard to the Justices of the Peace «ind 
I Honorary Magistrates. Novv-a-days, there is sc;;^rcely 
any large town in Bengal that does not contain some 
Juiglish-speaking and English-writing Native gentle- 
men who can speak and write the English lan- 
guage almost as well as Englishmen* do, q'fite well 
enough to take tlown evidence in the English 
language. Thus more than one half of the annual 
outkay for the present Covenanted Civil Service 
would be saved to the advantage of the revenues 
of the empire and the lessening of the annually in- 
creasing sums that these revenues have to pay for 
pensions in P^ngland with the Rupee at is 
Jn most simple cases to take evidence two or tiiree 
Justices of the Peace could be associalud together on 
the bench, and this system would make the ordinary 
administration of justice very like the national one of 
Pauchaycts. In important cases, such as house-break- 
ing, dacoitce and rnurtler, 5 justices of the Peace should 
sit, the senior, being [)resident, to have the casting 
vote for committal or release on insufficient evidence. 
The doing away of the appointments of Commis- 
sioner and Collector and the reorganizing the pay 
code of Moonsiffs, Assistant Judges and Circuit • 
Judges, should, with reduction of the rate of interest 
lY effect a saving of at least j^io,ooo,ooo 

sterling to the revenues of the; Empire. 

’ Appeals, both Criminal and Civil, should lie from 
the Circuit Judges’ Courts to the High Court, which 
should be composed of a Chipf Justice, appointed in 
every case from England, one half of the Puisne 
Juc?ges shoLjfd be appointed from the Bar in England 
and one half from the Circuit Judges. And in all ca.ses 
where intricate points of Indian law and procedure 
were brought before the Might Court, the Court of 
appeal should consist of English Barrister Puisne 
Judge and one Indian bar Puisne Judge, and this 
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should especially be the case in any suit in which the 
Government of India had any{ interest. No Civilian 
whatsoever should in any •case be Appointed a High 
Court J udge, as it .would be easier for a negro to 
change his skin than for the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
yants in general to (^ive*st themselves of their procli- 
vities and prejudices in favor of the Government. 

With regard to local rtitcs and cesses,* with which 
Zemindars are charged, these should strictly be ap- 
plied to the improvement of the province in which 
the taxes are levied and not appropriated to the im- 
perial revenues for general purposes. One point 
more. As we have already shewn that the Zemincl.ir 
should be permitted to purchase his land from the 
State landlord in fee simple at 25 or 30 times the 
yearly rents he pays to that landlord, so in like 
manner should the cultivator have the right of pur- 
chasing his fields from the Zemindar by paying 25 or 
30 times the actual annual rent he pays. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


THE FIRE MIRACLE IN THE SOUTH 
AND THE NORTH. 

On the 28th June was performed, at the Dharma Raj Temple at Nellore, 
the “dreadful ceremony,” as it is called, of fire-treading. The 
ceremony seems to excite in the South the same interest as the car or 
the swinging festival in the North or rather the North-East. A 
rumour got abroad that the Musical Doctor in charge of the District 
had pro^jibited ftie fiery ordeal, and the vast crowd, assembled to witness 
the miracle rather than worship at the temple, were showing audible 
symptoms of indignation at this interference with their rites and cere- 
monies, when the Grand Panjandram himself came that way. It now 
appeared that the great Collector did not forbid it but had only de- 
ferred it. He was out in the neighbourhood making settlements and 
he wauld take advantage of the opportunity to sec the fun. So the 
cerdmon^ at the temple had been postponed to suit his convenience. 
As soon, however, as Mr. Macleane was on the spot, music was struck 
up and the procession began. In the large plain before the temple, 
is the fiery pit in sight of the idols brought out of the temple 
and placed in a ^ conspicuous place, like Roman emperors 
presiding at a gladalorial feat. The procession goes round the 
pit and then round the effigies of the gods. Again and again 
they repeat the circumambulation, gathering courage for the dreadful 
trial and stretching on tension the expectant souls of the reverent sight- 
seers. ETven the unbelieving are clumb-foundcred by the noise of 
drum and bell and the strange calm in the faces of the devoted men 
in procession, lighted up by the red glare of the burning pit. At length, 
the procession comes to a stand at the Eastern side of the fiery enclo- 
sure. The appointed number of rounds has been finished and the 
notable business oftlfe day is about to take place. Again, a deafening 
peal of discordant instruments, and now loud incantations rend the 
air. Before the roar has subsided, the thing has coiniiicnced — the aged 
Brahman leader has put his right foot foremost into it. He is in no 
hurry as if anxious to be out of a dangerous game as soon as possible, 
but walks slowly to the Western end. So little is he afraid that 
he wheels round and appears at his slaiting point, ready for the 
fray once more. Nor he alone. His followers in the procession are 
all so many heroes like him. They now followed him in his walks 
^ over the fire. This peripatetic cxcrci.se over burning coals, was 
several limes gone through^ by all of them, without an accident or a 
scratch, or a single case of flinchmg. I' or the head-priest and his 
loyal band seemed to enjoy the feat. The tinkling of the silver bells 
and the roar of many voices had an agreeable influence on the hoaiy- 
headed man. • 

Soothed with the sound the priest grew vain. 

Stirred all his cinders o’hr again ; 

And thrice he shamed his foes ; and thricef he crossed! the 
fiery plain. 

At last when the ordeal was gone through to the satisfaction of the 
moat sceptical, they proceeded in a body to the gods, their leader 
putting a chain of flowers round the neck of Dharmaraj, the i)rcBiding 
divinity of the temple and special profector of the country. Thus the 
Ceremony came to a close, with music and the shouts of the multitude. 


* That account of the Dharmaraj festival has no doubt an anthropologic 
importance, and even a scientific one too. To our Bengali readers in 
particular, it will commend itself. They will not fail to notice, how, 
under its infinite variations according to time, place and race, it is 
continually apt to be homogeneous. We have a similar fiery ordeal 
here, but not at the same time, though possibly in the same connection. 
It is held previous to the Charak festival, towards the end of the pre- 
ceeding month of festive austerities, as om of the ceremonies intro- 
ductory to the crojvning feat of self-torture— life swinging business. 

This takes plafe not towards the^end of June but about the begin- 
ning of April. We have ourselves in our boyhoed witnessed this 
fiery ordeal and remember it well. But there are points of difference 
between the Northern ceremony and the Southern ceremony, as related^ 
above on the authority of the Hindtis correspondent. Here there 
is no grand temple of Dharmaraj, but there is a tradition of a Dharma 
Thakoor, once worshipped by princes and still revered by the masses 
in the rhral districts. The enterprising proprietors of the Bangabasi 
have rescued from loss a great popular epic which is still sung in parts 
and listened to in the villages of the interior as a devout exercise. 
Ancient trees, and blocks of stone lying in some thoroughfare, are 
sometimes spoken of as the receptj^cles of the great Dharmaraj or 
Dharma Thakoor. By others of the poorer clssses, the great Siva 
represented by stone Itn^atns in village temples, is identified with 
Dharma. Hence, as the torturing festival culminating in the swinging 
liloft in the air on the Charak pooja, as it is called, is held in honor of 
Siva, the fiery trial which is a part of the month-long festival, the 
whole seems to be in reality a festiv.al of Dharma, gradually misap- 
propriated to the more revered Hindu god Siva— probably by Saivas 
—devotees of Siva— in power. The tendency is to Hinduise.pre- 
Hindu and extra Hindu myths and' divinities, and merge Nonaryan 
relics in the Aryan. Siva himself seems to be an aboriginal object of 
worship— a Nonaryan deified*; but he has long since been entered into 
the Hindu pantheon and indeed into the Hindu trinity, and identified 
as the Vcdic Rudra. Dharr^ia has not yet passed his doubtful vulgar 
stage. The Puranists have not utilised him. No Hindu stories cling 

I 

round his name. There are a few stray notices * of Dharma, but they 
amount to no more than a vague personification, now of Duty, now of 
Truth, and anon of Religion. Hence his little hold on the genera 
Hindu world. At any rate, he seems to be the same antique Dravidian 
Aristides who is worshipped in his temple at Nellore, At one time, 
before aboriginalism had been suppressed, he was probably the pre- 
vailing object of worship throughout the South and as far up as all 
Bengal Proper even unto the frontier lands. It is thius that we have 
the same^ery ordeal in Bengal as that at Nellore. 

Here, as we have observed it, the suanyasccs^ as the takers of the 
vow of self-infliction during the last month of the Hindu year are 
[ called, assemble of an evening before the lingam. A great fire is made 
I in> the court, and this is stirred and thrown about by the 
till the whole plain in front of the speAators is one mass of living 
coals. But not all the suatiyasees. Some of them fought shy of the 
fiery business, but the older hands seemed to delight in stirring and 
throwing about the fire and walking briskly through it. They seemed 
to bear, if not charmed lives, at least fire-proof soles. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF MR. A. L. ROY’S 
AMERICAN PAMPHLET. 

In a letter from the Author to the Jidiior of Bets Rayyct" 
AN EXPLANATION. 

While thanking you for the very flattering expression of opinion in 
regard to my humble self which appeared in your issue of July 30th, 
and a great part of which my modesty forbids me to appropriate, I 
beg of you to allow me to correct an erroneous impression which 
oncApassage in your remarks might be twisted to convey. The pas- 
sage has reference to the appearance of my contribution to the North 
American Review and runs as follows ; — 

“ The essay was a thing produced to order— an American attack on 
England respecting her government of India by the hand of an 
.Indian depending at the moment on American help. Not that 
there were in it no traces of his genuine views, but they were dis- 
torted out. of proportion and exaggerated into something very unlike. 
The original draught offered had been returned by the editor as toe 
favorable to England. The poor Indian submitted to the dictation 
as the only way open to him to purchase the means for returning to 
his native land.” 

1 remember having once had a conversation with you upon the 
subject, and if I left you with the impression reproduced in the 
above passage, let me make haste to correct it in justice not so much 
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to myself as to my American friend, the editor, or rather the assist- 
ant editor, of the Amer 'uan Review, • 

It is true that the article in question \\as written to order. It is 
also true that my first draft was refused. But the order was given 
and accepted, not to gratify American spite against England, nor to 
fill up my purse, but for the sole object of drjwut^^ attention to the sub- 
ject of India’s government by England. Indeed, the proprietor and 
nominal editor of the Review^ Mr Allen Thorndylcc Rice, is a man 
more of pro-English sympathies than otherwise, having been educat- 
ed at Oxford, and spending at least three mwnths in the yc.ir in 
England ; while the assistant ^ditor and editor Je factOy Mr, James 
Redpath, is a Scotchman by birth, one of the few Scotchmen I have 
known who possessed a heart. Perhaps I could not better serve 
my purpose than by reproducing as near as 1 can recollect the con- 
versation that I had with this Utter geiirlcnian on the occasion. 

It might have an interest of its own beyond its connection with 
the subject of this letter. 

Said Mr. Redpath after having gone through my first manuscript : 
“Well, Friend Roy, this is all very nice and good. It is an excel- 
lent essay. But that’s all that can be said of it. This sort of stuff 
won’t fetch — 1 don’t mean the money, for you can have as much 
money as you need, or more if you want — but I mean it won’t fetch 
an audience. And that’s what you have got to do. What we mean 
by an article is not a milk-and^-watcr compound like this that won’t 
choke anybody, but we mean a thins:; with pleanty of flesh and blood 
in it.” . I 

On my suggesting that in that case I might appear one-sided, he 
remarked : 

“Fiddlesticks! One-sided I Shew me the reaction that was»not 
one-sided. The only value of a Hindu’s article on English rule in 
India is to shew the reaction that rule has produced in the mind of 
the Indian people. Your only value, or that of any Indiafi, in 
American or European eyes, is that you represent a reaction, a Jlne. 
You say that the sum total of% English rule in India injustice. And 
unless you can shew that you it, that you resent it, that you 
cannot bear it, you cannot expect other people, least of all Anglo- 
Saxons, to sympathize with you. Wic, Anglo-Saxons, are too busy 
and unsentimental a people to bother ourselves with the thought of 
other men’s miseries when they themselves seem to be pretty well 
content with their lot. 

“N(jw, mark here another thing. • We, Anglo-Saxons, preach the 
gospel of peace, but we believe in the gospel of force. We profess 
jesus Christ, who died for other men, but we worsl\ip Herbert 
Spencer and Darwin, who have shewn us liow we might Lve upon 
other ni'Mi. We take no interest in any one who caninu do us harm. 
And never forget that if you want to get anything out of the Anglo- 
Saxon, you must not put out your tongue to shew how well )ou can 
lick, bur shew your fang, and threaten him with a bite.” 

1 asked how 1 was to proceed. He answered, 

“ There is only one way, the only sure way, if you want ever to 
accomplish anything by means of the pen. 'i’hrow away your ink- 
bottle, and dip your pen m/ blood of your heart! Never write 

like an amateur. Marsliall your forces for the purpose not of a 
rezueWy but of an attack.” 

And so it was done. The article that was refused had cost me 
three weeks, the one thvit was accepted was finished in less than 
three days. And it wa% on my way to the steamer that brought me 
homewards that I left the first pn,|f:jf at the office. My friend, the 
hcard-hcadcd but soft-hwrtcd Scotchman, was in ecstasies of joy. 
He said that he had not been an editor in vain, that it was a glori- 
ous day on which he could give a chance to the poor Hindu, and 
that he regarded 'that as his personal atniiicment for all the iniquities 
committed in India under the auspices, as it were, of that most 
heartless class of men, the Scotch Political Econr)jnists. 

Personally 1 am not sorry that the article was written as it ap- 
peared. ft was a onc-sided, exaggerated version no tloubt, and the 
production of a young ihan of iwcnty-scvcn ; but there was not a 
single word in «t that I did not fully believe and feel at the time. And 
1 fully believe even now that it would not have drawn the attention 
it did if it had been written in what is called a sober style. The 
truth was exaggerated in it, but it was meant for people possessed of 
the eyes of a mole. — Yours respectfully, 

^ AM RITA LAL ROY. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General.— The 23rd July 1887.— Mr. C. R. Marindin, Officiat- 
ing Magistrate and Collector, Dinagopore, is allowed leave for’ Uiree 
months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with cflcct Iroin 
the 22nd August next, or such subsequent date as he may avaih 
himself of it. 

The 26th July 18S7. --Baboo Radha Madhub Bose, Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, Rariaghat, Nuddea, is transferred to 
the Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Rhcttcr Gopal Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Purncah, is transferred to the Sudder station of the district 
of Nuddea. 


This cancels the order of the 19th instant appointing Baboo 
Khetter Gopal Roy to havejeharge of the Chooadanga sub-division. 

The 28th July iSf>7. — Baboo frobhat Nath Roy, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is allowed furlough for one 
year, under section 132, chapter X of th*e Civil Leave Code, with 
cfl'ect from the 1st August next, or from, such subsequent date as he 
may avail himself of it. 

Mr. H. R. If. Coxe, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Narfiin- 
gunge, Daccvjy is allowed leave /or two rponths and twenty day-', 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Ci>dc, with clFect from the date , 
on which he may bo relieved. 

Mr. A. P. Pennell, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Dacca, 
is appointed temporarily to have charge of *ilic Naralngunge sub 
division of that ilistricr, during tlie absence, on leave, of Mr. H. R. 
H. Coxe, or until further orders. 

Mr. N. Warde-Joiies, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
on leave, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the Giridhi 
sub-division in the district of Hazaribagh. 

The 29th July 1SS7. — Mr. A. E. Harward, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Hajiporc, Mt)/.ufFerporc, is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the second grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors. 

The 30th July 18S7. — Mr. A. Earle, c. s., has been granted by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India an extension of furlough 
for two months on sick certificate. 

The 1st August 18S7.— Mr. W. Maude, Officiating Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Shlhabad, is allowed* leave from the 
forenoon of the 26th May to the forenoon oftho 5th July 1887, 
under sccrion 72 of the Civil Leave Code. 

Mr. J. Bcamcs, Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, is ap- 
pointed to be Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. 

Mr. N. S. Alexander, Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division, 
is .appointed to be Ct>mmissioncr of the Burdwan Division. 

'Phe 2nd August 1887. — Baboo Rail Prosad Chatterjee, Tem- 
porary Sub-Deputy Collector, Burdwan, is transferred to Mozuffer- 
porc, with clTcci from the date on wliich he joined that appointment. 

The order of the 28th June 1887, granting Baboo Gogan Chan- 
dra Das, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Poorec, privilege leave f»>r otic month, is cancelled. 

Mr. K. M. Lewis, Superintendent of Government Printing, Ben- 
gal, is allowed leave for two months and twenty days, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with circot Irom the Hth instant, or 
such f.ubsequcnt date as he may avail himself of it. , 

Mr. W. Rois, Deputy Supcriiiieudcnt of the Presidency Jail 
Press, is appointed to act as Superintendent of (Lnenlment Print- 
ing, Bengal, iluring the absence, on leave, of Mr. E. M. Lewis, or 
uni il f urther f)rder;.. 

JuDK-ML. — ’I’he zSih Julv 1887. Mr. A. P. Pennell, Assistant* 
Magistrate and Collector, Naraingungc, paeca, is vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the second class. 

'Flic 29rh July 1887. Mr. A. E. Harward, Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Hajiporc, MozulFerpore, is vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate of the first class. 

'Phe 1st August 1887.— Baboo Kisori Mohun Sikdar, n. l., is ap- 
pointed to art as a Munsif in the district of Kungpofe, to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Gaihanda, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo 
jogendro Nath Mookcrjcc, or until further orders. 

Baboo Koylasli Chundcr Mookcrjcc, First Subordinate judge of 
Shahabad, is vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by ^ such a Court up to the 
value of Rs. 500, within the local limits of the jutisdiction of the 
Arrah and Buxar Munsifis. 

Moulvic Shafuiddiii Ahmed, Sub-Deputy Collector, Attia, My 
meiibingh, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of tlic third 
class. • 

MARINE COURT. 

The l/)ss of the Sir John Laivrcncc. 

Monday, Aucusr r. 

The .Mj'^Lirued enquiry into the circumstances attending the, loss 
of the S. S. Sit John Lazvrtnce was resumed this day afterno(>n. 
Mr. H jiupTson, Barrister, instructed by Mr. Orr,\varch'‘d the prt# 
cccdiiigs on bclialf of Messrs. Macncill & Co.' Examined by Mr. 
Rilby, 

Bunko Bchary Bose, s.tid : — I went on board the S. S. 
Sir John I.awri the before she started on her last voyage with my 
brother’s cKlest daughter, the eldest Rani of the late l^aja Opoorbo 
Kji:din.i Baliadur, (jf Sabha Buzir, and some other neighbours, and 
one man igjrvant and three maid servants who went to Chandballv, 
and tlircc of inv nephews returned with me, along with anUria servant. 
It was about candlelight that I went on board with these people. 
The steamer’s lamps were burning in the saloon. It was at 7 v. m. 
Wc went up the ladder from the port side. This party were going 
as first class passengers, except the servants and some of the neigh- 
bours. At first wc tried td get on board by the starboard ladder, 
but this being awfully crowded, wc got up on the other side. A 
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crowd of boats was there ; we went by two dinghis. I did 
not observe a native country boat ai laii Jingstage on the port 
bide. The people were making an ^wAil noibc.* 1 did not sec how 
they got upon the ladder. 1 did not notice any police boat, with 
any policeman in uniform aTnong this crowd ol boats. Nobody triccl 
to prevent ns when w'c wcrc,going up the port siile ladder. 1 did 
not see any body else, except our* party, g«> up the port ladder. We 
wcift on board at 7 p. .m. I kept in the saloon, and al:.o went above 
the saloon, where the servants w^jie. I could see tkat the spar 
, deck was full of pasricngers, who were going to Chandbjlly. 'There 
was hardly room to walk about. I'hey were sitting packed close 
together. It struck 9 when 1 came ashore to the same ghat, which 
was Koilah Gliat. 1 digl not see a police bout near the ship at 
any time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilrndorson, — An arrangement was made 
(j|\ a previous Snml.iv that we should be allowed to g'j on board by 
the port side. We were arnuni with a letter to that < deer, i saw 
more than twenty boats in a crowd. I iloiTr know the dillerence 
between the boat ami a police boat. 1 am sure 1 saw no policemen 
in iiiTdbrm in any of the boars. 

Kxamined by Mr. Kilby,— Aushootordi Chatterjee, said:—'! 
was on board the S. S. Sir luKvrrniL' before she went on her 

last voyage. I think it was ^on 'Tuesday, the 2.^rh of June. I 

went on board with m\ family. We first went at ^30 with a 

party of five boats, to get on boaid. We went alongside the sieainer 
on the starboard side. 'Tlie lascars and crew saitl that the) were 
taking iiv gooils, told us to go ^•jack Ubhore, and i jtnni again 

when we would be called. Our boar, however, remained along^ide. 
My father u-as on board. We returned ashore, and when thev 
whistled to us at night, mf)st probaidy at <S i\ m., we ii tiirncil on 
board. We went on board the steamer by rlo* starboard side lulder. 
Our party c<msistcd of.|o or 50 pe<jplc, including women and 

children. Of these 30 were intending passeng^ts, ol whom lour 
were men, the rec^t being women. We tried to g.r firn ( lass 

tickets, bur, I'ailing to do so, tfjol; deck passages. Our partv grouped 

themselves ^ouiid tTie foremast on the upper deck. 1 Icit alter gun 
fire, and returned ashore. When wo went on board there were 
some people. Wlu ii I left the vessel at gunfire the upf'er deck was 
awfully Ciowded. It heeame so crowded that each pei'on snuggled 
for his own place. 'I'hose that came on board first, sat, the oilo-rs 
who came afterwards had to stand. As far as 1 could s *e there was 
no room ff>r persons to lie dowm. 'Those tliat were siiiitig wore tom hing 
each otlwy. 'Tiii.^ was the state of things on the' upper deck. I heard 
frerjuent erics of distress about ihe ovm-crow ding 1 In* p u..sengei s. 
'The famalcs* I heard were c lying. I j'eepcd down info the lower 
deck, and saw it was full of passengers also. 'Jdn y were h'ss crowded 
than the people on the upper deck, 'f'he passeiigeis were cruelly 
treated by the captain and the lascars, 'They used to catch tlie 
hands of the women, ami push them along the deck. Some of the 
women fell while being pushed. 1 did not see any p<dicnun in 
uniform in or near the ship either at the time 1 wci.t or on my 
return. 1 am c^uitc »ure that I did nor. I don’t recollect whether 
the passengers were being counted. 'The captain was standing just 
below the ladder in the boat with a ship. It may have been a 
stick. If anyfaody ti'ied to come down the ladder he would stiiko 
them. 

To the Cf)urt. —My uncle told me that it was the capr.ain. lie 
was a short old man. He was a short stout man. We did not sec 
anybody returning from the steamer ashore. Whih' we were going 
on hoard none of us were stopped, because we weie nor going i<> 
Chandbally. When w<?came away both decks were Vl ry crowded. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilendcrsfui .— 1 d(m’t know the exact 
number of our paj'ty who went as passengers. 'There were more 
than 29 or 30. 'Vhey had all got tickers. My uncle had all the 
tickets. His mane was Jogemiro Nath Cifattirjae. He simply 
told the captain that he f\ad got Tukets, m :nti')(iii>g no number. 
My uncle held up the tiikers in his hand, when he spoke to the 
captain. I wnis nearly two hours on board. When I w'ent on boaid 
there were many dinghis about. WMieii 1 Icit 1 saw only three or four. 
I did not sec any man aloiig.^i le the slmrt stout old man. 'This man 
was a stout man with whom my uncle spoke. I was cool, not 
flurried when I went on board. The cries of distress were? Liiprt\ 
fj^oo Luchtn kohtai 'They said that they 

^ould not retun by the same way from pilgi image. 'There cries of 
ilistiess were not heard before the passengers went on beard. I did 
, lUJt SCO any people fall into the river. I did not say that the 

llollou'iiy ihtttmcni (iiui I'llls . — Old Sores, Wounds, and Ulcers. 
--'Hie ie.ulin( >A with winch Holloway’s unguent removes all obstruc- 
tions in the (iii nlalion of the vesseU*aiul lymphatics explains their 
irresistible inllnence in liealmg old sores, bad wounds, and indolent 
ulcers. 'To nis'iie the desued effect the skin surrounding tlfe diseased 
part should iu- fomented, ilried and immediately well rubbed with the 
Ointment, 'fins will give purity to the foul blood, and strength to the 
weakened nerves, the only conditions necessary for the cure of all those 
ulccratioils which lendei life almost intolerable. No sooner is this 
Ointment’s protective powers cxeiied than the destructive process 
ceases, and the constiuctive business be^litis— new, hcalthly growth 
appears to fill up the lately painful excavated pit. 


captain counted the passengers. Here the Court adjourned 
for tiffin# 

Examined by Mr. KiTby — Robert Busliby, said : — I am 

Surveyor of this port; the Port Commissioners* Engineer-Surveyor 
to the Port. I passed my examination as Surveyor of Steamships 
for the Board of 'Trade. I was appointed, 1111874, as Sltipwright 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board (>f Trade. I practised in England 
as a surveyor until April 1882, to the Boarc^of Trade. . In London 
first, then in Hull and lastly six years in I/ivcrpool. # 'The Board of 
Tratlc nominated me ;w Engineer-Surveyor to the Port' Commis- 
sioneis. I am rem up crated by salary. [ am not allowed to take fees. 
My salary is R.s. i,coo a month. My duties are to rtispcct steam- 
ships utivler Acts 6 and 7 of iKS.j., that is all sca-going and all inland 
I sre.'un vessels in the Port of Calcutta, all cooly emigrant vessels, 

I under Acr 21 of 1XS3, all ships or steamers applying for register 
under the Merchant Shipping Act ; any ships reported to me unsea- 
woithy under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act of 1880, or any 
other duty the Port Commissioners order me to do. 'The fees of all 
the^e various duties are paid to the Port Commissioners. The fees 
amount to about Rs 20,000 annually. 1 have an assistant surveyor, 
Mr. |<)lin Ml Kcllar, and also a shipwright, surveyor of boats. Mr. 

I McKe’dar is my suborilinatc, and has to ^arry out my official direc- 
ts )ns. 1 am the final authority, and am responsible to Government 
•>r the Port Commissioners. No on^ supervises my work. My 
duties arc to survey the rdiip, the machinery, hull, and the equip- 
ments of both iron and wooden ships. T passed an examination in 
the matter of rigging ami gear in England. It is part of my duty to 
s'livev tiie ship , while they are under repairs. 1 1 an owner intends 
biiiljing or repairing a ship which he intends to use hereafter as a' 
passenger shiji, he generally calls for me to survey the ship before it 
IS laiinclud. Sometimes I am asked to visit the vessel before the 
buildiig is complete. 'This is done to save expense later on, which 
I might call for if I wjic not satisfied with the way the vessel vva^ 
built. My inlerfcrefice is limited to sgeing the vessel built strong 
enough. I don’t trouble myself about her shape. 

It it. left entirely to my discrctifm to decide whether the vessel, 
is strong enough or not to by a passenger vessel. 'The owner 
can appeal if my re<}uiremcnts arc too stringent. No one else 
can call in question my action at all. I have known the 
Sir John Lizcnna' since i884.‘ I came out here in 1882, in my 
pr(“-.eiit appointment. I first cayie out niider the impression that 1 
would be an enginecr-siirvc) or of the steam ships, which I had 
b en ULcastoincd tout Liverpool, whith was confined to passenger 
•t Miners. In the beginning of 1883 I got emigrant ships added to my 
iluries. I noticed the S;r John L(i:':rt'hn\ before she was repaired. 
King in the river. 1 was consulted whether she would be repaired 
or not. 1 was asked to report on the condition of the vessel. 1 
muile a report and thia went through the Port Commissioners. I 
think Mr. Jolin Mckiiinon consulted me what amount it would take 
to repair her. I was not told whom the steamer belonged to. 
Before the repairs were begun, 1 was asked to report as to vdiat 
repairs were iiciossarv to get a certificate. My report is probablv 
at the oinec. J can’t say what date it bears. I can’t say from 
iiiLmory when the steamer was built. Somcwlierc between 22 and 
23 \ears. She was built in 1 863. '\'\\^ Sir John Lnvrence was an 

extra strong steamer as originally built. Her scantling was above 
the requirements of a ship classed 90 A I at Uloyds of A I keel, and 
her g.u board sirakc were exceptionally heavy, her plating quite .1 
six -tenth heavier, and her sJiearplatc one-^'ighth heavier, than ships 
of her tonnage would at piesent be. Her iron W'as a ten per cent 
bettor quality than they make iron now’ for shipplates. 'The require- 
ments of a sliip classed 90 .'\ I at Lloyd’s for the , garboard strakc 
would be seven-sixteeiuhs. 'The thickness of the Sir John Lnzvrcn,!' 
was originally tcM-si.vtcenlhs. 'Tiic sheer strakc of a ship classed Al 
at I.lovd’s would IxVdglit-sixtecnihs. It was five-cigths in the Sir 
Jj'/i /.tizcn lit t\ The bill strakc of vessels classed at go Ai Lloyd.', 
should be :.ix six tenths and the bill strakc of the Sir Jd'ii Lazorctiu' 
1 is seven six-tenths and the flat at ;hc bottom the same thickness. 
In the Sir John LfizcN'iiir it was six sixtenth respectively. 
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T he Madras Government have made a forward movement. The fol- 
lowing order has just been issued : - 


“ In modification of the orders contained in the Proceedings of Gov- 
ernment recorded in the preamble, the Right Honoiable the (Govern- 
or in Council is now pleased, under instructions from the Government 
of India, to declare that native Indian subjects of the Queen are eli- 
gible for enrolment as Volunteei s. 

Proceedings of Government, Military Department, No. 4856, dateS 
2nd August 1880, are accordingly republished for general information. 

‘ Separate Corps of Volunteers, or even companies consisting solely 
.of Natives, are not desired. Nevertheless, if any of her Majesty’s 
Native Indian suVjjects should desire to take their places amongst the 
members of a Volunteer Corps, u'iderstanding sufficienily the English 
language, adopting the uniform of the corps, and being willing and able 
to share in its duties, there will be no objection to their enrolment, in 
any corps willing to receive them.’ , 

This decision will be communicated to His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to all Commandants of Volunteer Corps serving 
under the Madras Government,” 

Lord Connemara has added another clear title to the love and 
gratitude of the peopte. 


In the House of Commons, Sir John Gor.st, in reply to Sir Thomas 
EsmoNIjE, denied that any uncourteous treatment had been shewn to 


the Indian Princes, cither at the late Volunteer Review, or the Naval 
Review at Spiihcad. This is, of course, the usual official disclaimer. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley, the New York Herald Special who has proved 
one of the most enterprising and successful of Afiica« explorers, 

is reported to be dead. But the report requires confirmation. 

* 

• * ♦ 

Bombay is mourning the death of the Honorable Sir Maxwell 
MELVILL, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Member of the Council of the (rovernor of 
Bombay, who died on Fricfay the 5th instant. Mr. Melvill arrived in 
India on 7th November, 1855, and ii» June 1869 he was appointed a 
Judge of the High Court, anJ became a member of Council in 1884. 
He was an able and accomplibhcd man who had made a successful 
Judge. Latterly he* had been one of Lord Reay’s most valuable and 
trusted colleagues. The departure of Sir W. Wedderburn and the 
death of Sir M. Melvill leave the Government of,*Bombay distantly 
weak. 

* 

Mr. Westland took his seat as Finance Minister, under the usual 
salute, on the 9th instant. Mr. Barbour could not come out till 
December. 

# 

The Nizam has been charmed with Colonel Marshall’s four months’ 
service, and has, with the permission of the Viceroy, increased the 
military Secretary’s pay to Rs. 3,000 a month —by way, doubtless, of 
compliment to the recognition of the native charmer. 

** * 

One Mr. Bellairs claims to have found a gold field, not second to the 
Colar, in the district of Honnali. 

• • 

Professor Bourne, of the Madras Presidency College, has, after 
many— we hope not painful— experiments, arrived at the conclusion 
that scorpions do not commit suicide when exposed to fire, and that 
their sting is not fatal to other scorpions. The next turn is the savanlY 
of the Christian College, to prove, by equally patient and incontcstible 


observ.Tlion that, in older to obtain means for indulging in their 
proverbial drinking habits, fishes do not actually commit criminal mis- 
appropriation under the Penal Code. After that, it will be lime for the 
•Paichecappah Pandits to prove that peacocks — those notoriously vain 
people — do not go to the leijgth of committing forgery in order to be 
able to keep up appeal ances. Arc they in the Benighted Presidency 
just now oppressed uitli too much le^suie ? ^ 

• * 

jt6,3i8,ooo were rerditted to the Home Treasury from ist April to 6ih 
August 1887. 

***■ 

Next month, the Viceroy and Lady DUKKERIN stray to Narkanda for 
an exclusion. 


The activity in the manufaciuie of paper in Germany ^las produced a 
glut in the market, and the consequent low price. To clear off the 
stock, the works are to he slopped for a month. 

• • 

Several cases of cholera are repoi ted among the garrison at Kohat, 
Peshawur, Mussooiie, Ranikhet and Almoia have also been visited this 
season by that disease. , 

« 

* * , 

The Langworthy scandal has terminated in Court. Mr. LangwoR'I’HV 
tenders an apology, p.iys iin mediately twenty thousand pound.s for 
breach of promise of marriage, and five hundred pounds a year for 
support and education of the child. • ^ 

*** 

A STUDENT of a Calciilla school was brought up before the Chief 
Magistrate for being drunk on the public streets. He pleaded guilty 
and was fined Rs. 2. He had been charged before for the same offence 
and also convicted of theft. A fine school that ifhich has produced 
such a precious example of precocity ! 


• « 

Of the Jubilee presents to the (^ueeri, liolkar gave her a necklace ot 
pearls ; the Rao of Culch a silver jug, with ciip^ jewelled with tMiierahis ; 
the Maharajah of Cooch iiehar a gold and ivory work-box, with a 
brooch formed of a carved ruby, surrounded by pearls ; the Thakur of 
Gondal a silver vase ; the Nawab Zaffer Jung a gold cup and stand of 
Bidree work ; the Nawab Asman Jah a gold salver ; and the Bhurtpoi e 
Maharajah an address in a jewelled kharita. 

*** 

Mr. Grant, the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, has sentenced Srimani a 
Nandigrami to five years’ rigorous imprisonment, under Sections 361 
BBd 339, for kidnapping a girl from the lawful guardianship of hei 
mother without her consent, and wrongfully confining her for the pur- 
pose of clandestinely mai raying her with his son. The defence put 
up was that there was marriage with the consent of the girl’.s mother* 
But the marriage was not proved. The Jury returned a verdict of 
guilty by four against one. 

■% 

It is reported in the Statesman fiom Midnapore under date the 6th, that 
“ Owing to very heavy rains there has been a considerable rise in the 
rivers of this district. For two days no country boats ventured to cross 
one of them, the Cossye. Both iha Cossyc and the Silyc have 
breached their embankments — the fiirmer a little below Panscurah, and 
the latter close to the Ghattal sub-divi.>ioiial building. Ghattal, a por 
lion of Cossijorah, and Moyna are in consequence again under water 
this year. It is feared that Relief operations will have to be opened. 
No loss of lives is reported ; but loss of property is considerable.” 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible.^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
» « giveth unnecessary^ and likely to cause confusion. 
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The Fort St. Geor^^^s Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. Palli 
Chentsul Rao Pantulu, C. I. K., as an Additional Member of the 
Council of the Presidency for making IJaws and Regulations. A most 

able and worthy man. , • 

. • 

News comes from Pombay that the Parsis of Calcutta are organising 
a Fund for the proper *mc;fns and appliances for carrying their 
f.lead. Mr. Pykamjice Jeejeehhoy, c.s.i., of Bombay, has contributed 
Rs. 12,000 ill aid of the Fund. U is time that there •ahuuld be some 
organization here for carrying the Hindu dead. Tlic influence of Kng- 
lihh civilization has blunted the edge of the old neighbourly feeling of 
syrnp.ithy and assistance in matters of marriage and death as in 
others, although it has not gone far enough so as to rid us of the 
inctmvenient customs connected with them. 

* • . 

Wkai.thy parents beware !- 

“ A mer chant, an old man in Jaggayapcll, had an adopted son with 
w'hotn he was not on good terms, owing to some difference in money 
matters, d’his son and his family left his adopted father’s house in 
consetpience. (Jiie night, after partaking of ine.als, the father, mother, 
cook, and another fell ill and all died, with the exception of the cook, 
who was brought loiind by ll^e treatment of the civil apnthccaiy. It 
subsecpicntly transpired that the son was seen in tlic kitchen of his 
fathcM-’s house on the fatal night, and it is suspected that he introduced 
poison into the food. 'I’he chemical examination disclosed that the 
poison used wj^s stiychninc.” ^ 

Such unnatural sons are not so uncommon as* people arc apt to think. 
We had a school fellow, now rolling in wealth, who used constantly 
to express his impatience f<ir Ins father’s death. There is another 
wretch in town who actually, in deliberate cold blood, killed his father 
for lucre, and escaped by the kindness of a virtuous Police. 

■V 

In a Shiiaz coiiespondcnco in tie f/Vrrc/Zc occurs the ftillowing : 

“ 'Pwo i^ersiaii merchants of long standing have failed here with 
liabilities amounting it is estimated to four hundred lholl^and tomans 
or upw.irds of a million and a lialf of rupees. The bankrupts carried 
on an extensive trade with Kurope, India and ( hina, atul h.id br.iiich 
eslal>lislnnents .It Boinb.iy and 1 long Kong. In conse<|tieiu e of the 
failuio of these melt hauls it IS rumotneil in the bazaars that several 
small mei cant lie turns which have had business relations with them 
will follow suit. Within the last five or six years sexeial laige rom- 
rnerci.’ikhoiises have come to grief, and it is the ojiinion (»f many wdio 
are in a posiiuni i<» know that at [uesent tline are veiy few meichants 
in .Sliiiaz rlio m.iy be tlioi oiighly lelied nf)un. 'I'he incmbeis of the 
two bankrupt films have, I hear, been oidered up to Ispahan by H. I. II. 
/ele-Scdi.iin in order that their books may be pioperly looked into for 
the bcnetit of the unfoituiiaie cieditorr..'’ 

• • ^ ^ 

The Bhakkur M.dakwul section of the .Sind Sagnr Loop Line of the 
North We.'»lcrn RaiUvay, is available for all kinds of iiaffir since the 
isl instant. It is one of the fionlier protection railways. Commencing 
at MozaffeixiJjnd, it tuns in a northeily diiection to Licah, lihakkur, 
and Kiiiidhin, fioin which station it lake.s an easteily course past 
Khushab, and then follow.s the noriliern bank of the liver Jhcltim, until 
It leaches Haiai unpur, at which point the line is cairied over the river 
by the recently completed Jheliim Biidge, and is coiiiiuned due east 
until it joins the Panj^iV section of the Noi th-Western Railway at 
Lull Mu^a, a station between Jhehini and Wa/irabad. 'Phree branchc.s 
of various lengths leave thi?, loop liim, running to Bhora, Khewia (for 
the s.ilt I Ids), and to Kurai'^hi for Dchia Cliazi Khan, all of which are 
• ctj)cn lor traffic. 

• 

* ♦ 

The Madura Maifs Cuddaloie correspondent wiites 

“ The civil suit in connection with the right tf) ilemoli'ih and rpl)iiild 
Iho Sabai In the Chidambaiam temple between the Nailukotiai 
Chetties and a section of the JiikslMu.iis is now befoie the High Court. 
'l’h<.* District Judge dec ided in f.ivor of (he Nattukoitai Chetties and 
the priests have appealed ajpdnst this decision, rhere are two parlies 
^among the priests known as I’enakaii hi and Chinnakatchi. 'J'he loiincr 
of whom back the Chetties. .►X ficsli suit has now been filed in the 
District Court by the Peii ikatchi ag.iinst the Chinnakatchi that certain 
jewi-ls of the temple ha\e been inis.ippiopiiated by the latter. Lssiies 
in this case were framed on Friday li'^t. Hoifblc Raja T. Rama Kao 
and Mr. C. Rachandra ICao Sahib appealed for the defendants and 
Mr. KumarsaAii Pillai of the local b.u for tlic plainiifTs. This most 
impoiiant and sacred temple is now c'tTcimg anything but a plcas.mt 
spectacle befoie the law' Com is. I'lie Vislinava Bramans Of Tiiuvan-* 
tliipmam liavc’ hitherto been maintaining their exclusive jiroprietorship 
to the town. Under the orders of the President of the District Board, 
the mam si 1 ret of the tfovn is being metalled and repaired. Conse- 
quent on this a oiickeiing took place on Tuesday beiw'cen the Biali- 
mans and the servants oi the District Board. In the heat of the fight 
the Local Fund Overseci, it appears, was roughly handled and insulted. 
It is a strange kind of proprietorship that tnese people claim.” 


This is the result of the Court’s enquiry on the wreck of the Tasmania : 

** London, August 8 . The Wreck Commissioner, H. C. Rothery, 
delivered an exhaustive judgment in the Tasmania case. He finds the 
second officer chiefly blanrwible for the accident. More reckless navi- 
gation has seldom been brought under the notice of the Court, less 
care being shown than would be required on a small trading ship. The 
second officer’s certificate is suspended for two years. 

The third officer i.s found wanting in his duty in not bringing back 
the life-boat, in allowing the crew to scatter, and setting a bad ex- 
ample in going inland. • 

The fourth officer was also to blame for going qflf in the life-boat, but 
his fault IS somewhat redeemed by his persistent efforts to return to 
the ship. 

Upon the gcnrtal riuestions as to tlie managing aqd discipline of the 
ship, the court decl.ires that Captain Perrins was quite equal to his 
duties, but he ought to have had six officers, giving two for each 
nighivvatch. It is also suggested that there should be four instead of 
three European quarter-masters for these watches. 

Competent and independent evidence li.is satisfied the Court that 
propel ly dad la.sc.'irs aie quite as good as European sailor.s even in 
danger and difficulty, in frost and snow. The lascar deck hands on 
the Tasmania were amply .sufficient, and they alone of the crew con- 
ducted themselves thoroughly well. As regards getting out the boats, 
discipline was imperfect, but allowance must be made for the extreme 
danger and difficulty in which everybody was placed. 

Mr. Aniitews was not justified m leaving the ship. The mail boat 
ought immediately to have leuirned to the wreck and also the life-boat. 
Few of those ashore come out of the inquiry with credit. Mr. Andrews 
is among those most (;iilpal)le with tHe second-class passengers. If the 
life-boat had retuined and brought off another load the smoking-room 
might have held all the remaining persons, and so great loss of life 
might have betui prevented. 

The Court spoke admiringly of the great courage and gallantry of 
Hie thief olfii cr and Major Coopei, and declared no fault was to be 
found with tiie conduct of the passengers left on the wreck. 

It will be seen that the judgment amouius to a severe ccnsuie on 
the managomem of the ship, coudemiiing as it does both the navigation 
aifd discipline, .\tling on llie advice of counsel, several passengers 
who weie [uepared to give evidence on the subject of the capiiMii’s 
health and the roh*l)eiy of propeity, v^ere not l)rought forwaid, the feel- 
ing of the Court evidently bt'ing lliat the .second officer w.is mainly 
blamahle foi the wicck of the vessel, wlnlst it could not deal with the 
question of lootini^.^ save as a m. liter of discipline.” 

Wliere now aie the Al.LENS and the Kemps of the Anglo-Indian 
piess.^ Where the wiitcis vvluj insisted on the native supcrioiity of the 
White sailor ovei the black lascar ? 

Sir MiKLDvri! Plow den has scmtcnced IIU(;n J xudine, - charged 
undei .Secs. 3(7 and 337 1 . P, C., with attempt to minder hi^ wife, 
Shsan JanI', J \kDiN e, and w ith rau'.iiig hill t, :iud with acting rashly 
anti negligently whereby life w.is endaugeied, — to 79 days’ rigorous im- 
prisonment for the one offence and four yeais’ labor for the other. 
The facts appear to be that “on the 191I1 May last, the accused, wln^ 
was living with his father-iu-law, the a.ssiAani station-master of Delhi, 
had some wpiils with his wile in hei father’s house, and that he seized 
hold of her and drew a pistol fiom his pocket. Mrs. Jardine broke 
away, and ran from the house on to the platform just as the 8 o’clock 
down train was standing ihete. Phe accused followed and, wdiile 
running after his wife on the platfoim, filed three shots at her. Mrs. 
Jardine reached the station-master’s room, where her father w.is, and 
as the accused came in close piii*|'iil, the father saw accused W'ith a 
pistol presented at his wife. Mr. C’dX stiffck accused’s hand up, closed 
with him and disarmed him.” 'Phe accused iileatied piovoratum and 
said tli.al he fiied the shot.-* only to fiighlcn. “ It Jiad been expected 
that some othei tlisclosurcs would li.'ue been made in tins case regaul- 
iiig certain charge^ of infidebiy made by accu ^rd a,;:iin .t liis wife but 
as the roiiii'^cl for the p^o^ecnlu>u liel not tDucli up.m tins side <»f the 
case, the Couil was iinabU- to allow the d to go intt» rh'- matter.” 

'Pills Is icoim indeed ! lm-> i-. gnuE'.; the pii-.')nei tlie benefit of-- 
sujipression ! ’Pbis lendciiie s to lie suie -with a veiigcMuce I 

But was the Judge tight ? W i the aM’U'*i-d not ( ompeteiU to pioducc 
evidence to entabll-di piuvoi.itnui 

If 

The Jogis have --cotcil a tiium])bant •victoiy in iho Police Court : - 
“DKF.\\ 1 .\’PI()N. 

(Htfae the n^n'>h' .^yud Aimer It^issdn.) 

The rase in which four Native giinhmieii, named respectively, 
Madhub Chunder Nautli, Chunuer Kum.ir Naiilli, Nepal Clnnuier N luth, 
and Udoy Chunder N.imh, (.h.irged l’>al)u Nundo Lai Roy, Editor 
and* Publi-shei of tlie Vnyir I'oila (a pamphlet ), with defamation, was 
called on for hcinng ye-iieiday (o:h ), when li d)ii Ktinye Lall Muk- 
eiji appeared for the pro.»ecinioii, and Babu (iopal Lai .Seal for the 
defence. 'Phe names of the other licfendaiits are Rally I’rosunno Roy 
(the Pi inter) and Srinath Laha, the proprietor of the Printing ibess, 
known as ‘ Surjodoya,’ where the said pamphlet was printed. Babu 
Ciopal Lai Seal said that no translation of the (lamphlci in question had 
yet been tendered. Babu Kanye Lall Mnkmji .^aid that tlie same was 
in course of preparation. Pie w’oiild take this opportunity of mention" 
ing that the Editor and Author of the said pamphlet, Babu Nundo Lai 
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Roy, having tendered the following apology, the charge against him 
was withdrawn. The apology ran as follows ‘ Written by me, Nundo' 
Lai Roy, Brahman by caste, and clerk by profession, inhabitant of Tora 
Atpore, at present residing at Taltolla, wiih\n the Town of Calcurta— 

I have composed and published a small pampiilet, Jon's Potia, 

in Panchali, and published it in Surjodoya Press by Sri Nath Laha. 
In it, by way of example, I have made use of abusive and indecent 
language towards the Jogi caste ; in consequence of which you have 
instituted a case against me, under Section 500 of the I. P. Code in 
the Calcutta Police Court before the Hon’ble Syud Ameer Hossein, 
according to the instruction ftf the President and members of the Cal- 
cutta Jogi Improvemdht Association in Bengal with a view to remove 
the stain from the Jogi caste. The case was fixed for hearing on the 
5th August 1887. I was corapletily ignorant of thn purity of your 
character and conduct ; of your right to study the Sham Veda, and to 
perform the rites mentioned therein ; hence I published a pamphlet 
called Jogtr Poita which is full of invectives, had the same printed by 
ICally Prosunno Roy in Surjodoya Press in Burtollah, Sri Nath Laha 
being the Proprietor of the Press. Now 1 have been fully informed of 
your pure origin, right to the Veda, and to perform the riles mentioned 
in the Sham Veda, from A^um Books &c., and have witnessed the 
examples in the character in your men. I am very sorry for my fault 
and repent of it, and I heartily beg to be pardoned by all the Yof^is in 
Bengal. I hereby promise that in future I will never write such a bad 
book ; should I write, then 1 will be punished according to law. From 
this time, I will try my best to publish to the community about your 
high caste, and your right to the S/iaste^s.* The Court thereafter said 
that it would adjourn the case for a week hy which time it was to be 
hoped that the translations would <be ready, and that since the principal 
had apologized, the others would see their way towards an amicable 
settlement of the case.” 

Talk of eating humble pie ? Here is gourmandising and revelling in 
that edible. This Roy feasts on humble pie with the gusto with which 
the late Keshub Chunder Sen exhausted the land of Ravana of a^l 
its — Delaiee Koomra — and the exquisite delight with which, morning 
and evening, he fell on its curries of brinjals and bananas. Mr.^R. 
MiyxER, lord of the manor, might enquire of his agent at 'lora 
Atpore what sort of a diner-out 'if a Brahman is this tenant of his, 
turned author of the Calcutta Grub Street. This literary clcik— 
not in holy orders, we presume — not only admits and retracts his 
libel, but also gives a sort of slavery bond. He not only withdraws 
his imputation but adds a panegyric on his accusers and their class. 
He carries his amende honorable to hutnilfating lengths. The pressure 
of th s prosecution hejs had a wonderfol effect in opening his eyes. 
A more sublime spectacle of penitence was never presented. He will 
hencefortli devote himself to the championship of the men whom he 
had maligned. 

This business is so much of a good thing that it almost looks like a 
“sell” The good Jogis should make themselves sure of the meaning 
of the literary and theological references in the document which they 
have extiacted. 


Here* is a Coroner’s Inquest. The case is of an ordinary kind in 
Legal Medicine, The interest of it lies in the Jury’s suggestion for 
better Hospital management 

“At the Coroner’s Court last week, there was an inquest held touch- 
ing the death of one Doya Bewah, who had died at the Campbell 
Hospital from blood-poisoni.vg. It appears that the deceased had been 
encienie, and had attempted to bring about aboilion. A woman of the 
name of J’rosanno, it was alleged, had made an attempt to bring it 
about in a must utuddlful and unprofessioiml manner and that it proving 
a failure, the deccasel herself tried the same procc'ss, but //t’r attempt too 
was attended with serious injuries to her person. She then went into 
the College Hospital, and complained of pains all oyer her body, but 
concealed from the medical officer, who admitted her, what her com- 
plaint really was, or of her being endenU. As there were no beds avail- 
able at the time, she was s^nton tijthe Campbell Hospital, where she ex- 
plained her case, and was treated accordingly, but too late to be effec- 
tual to her, for she not long after her admission succumbed to her 
illness. The enquiry resulted in the following finding by the Coroner’s 
Jury : — * VVe are of opinion that the deceased Doya Bewah died from 
the effects of blood poisoning, brought on by criminal abortion and that 
under such circumsianres, the woman Prosunno is punishable under 
Section 314 of the Indian Penal Code. Furthermore, we consider that 
a thorough examination of the dticeased was not made by the House 
Surgeon at the Medical College Hospital, and that it is evident from 
the statement of the Assistant Surgeon of the Campbell Hospital, that 
the deceased was in such a condition, that her removal from one Hos- 
pital to another, most probably accelerated her death ; and we desire, 
therefore, that this should be brought to the notice of Government. 
A warrant, we understand, has since been issued for the arrest of the 
woman Prosnano, who has absconded.” 

We hope the Principal of the College will be called on for a full 
report of how they order these serious matters in their snug corner, 
where the public light does not usually penetrate. It is only when 
doctors happen to disagree desperately, as Ur. Payne and poor Dr. 
Woodford did, that we have an opportunity of knowing what precious 
souls they are. 


There are signs of discord in the crewhile happy family of the Great 
Bureaucracy. Mr. Edgar Galbraith, C. S., has demanded of the 
Pioneer an unreserved apology f«Jr its very libellous statements as he 
calls them, about his coftduct as hoi\orary secretary of the Mussoorie 
Band Committee. The great organ of the Service not only declines 
to do anything of the kind, but our contemporary severely chastises 
both Messrs. Galbraith and MacphersoN* (the latter the Superin- 
tendent of the Doon). It charges them with rushing through thc> 
committee an offensive rcsoluhon regarding the officers of the 2nd 
Goorkhas, who had refused to lend their band for the occasion. May 
we hope that the promised good from disagreement will be realised 
in this instance ? 


€l)itoniil (^totes. 


T he Exodus Question has apparently been postponed to the Greek 
Kalends. Lord CRO.SS is in no hurry to take it up. It is wired from 
London that the Secictary of State has intimated that the final orders 
on the exodus question will be delayed until all reports bearing upon the 
*Local Governments and their annual tiansfer of head-tpiarters to the 
hills are before him and have been considered. Wise Lord Cross. Let 
sleeping dogs lie — “for good,” if possible. 

t • 

Our old women may ay well be ready for a fit. There is a genuine and 
avowed Russian in our inid.^t. He professes to be a mere newspaper 
correspondent, but that is all nonsense, we know. He has doubtless 
higher game in view. His movements are being recorded with the zeal 
due to eminent foieigneis. Here is the last bulletin 

“ M. Nicholas Notoviich, the special correspondent of the Novoye 
Vrdnya, makes only ten days’ stay at Simla. Hfi then visits important 
towns in Upper India, going afterwards to Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay, and returning at the end of three months to Russia vid P^^ersia.” 

The situation is one for anxiety. The Deputy Commissioner of Cal- 
cutta ought to be telegraphed to see that no communication take place 
between NICHOLAS and any classical Baboos. Here is an opportunity 
for Master Barnaru. 

The Russian papcis lately gave out rather exnltingly that the Bound- 
ary Commission settleincnl has conceded to Russia 1,500 versts, equal to 
about 1,000 miles, of leiritory and only a trifle of 20 verts to* Afghanis- 
tan. The telegram announcing this result was met by the usual out- 
burst of (lissatisfadion. And no doubt, on the face of it, it seems a 
poor ending of a great expedition and a protiactcd negocialion. Of 
course, the truth easily escaped fi(*ry journalists and irresponsible poli- 
ticians that the representatives of England presumably tried their best 
to obtain the best terms for their country and their ally the Ameer. At 
the worst, we must make a virtue of necessity. Perhaps, it is not 
so bad, after all. It is now semi officially explained ' from Simla 
that the area conceded to Russia on the Khusk liver is not very 
different in extent from the aiea in di^pllle at Khaja Saleh, and, more- 
over, it is a desert, for the most pait, while the 12 or 13 miles obtained 
by the Ameer is valuable fetlile land, cultivated and inhabited. It 
is plain of course that, step by step, Russian* CipUmiacy, by its skill 
and doggedness “ drags, at each remove, a lengthening chain ” — of 
survey and measurement. But that is, as it weie a hereditary disad- 
vantage with our goi)d rulers. In the olden times, English envoys 
were regarded on the Continct with something of the amused interest 
with which the Atalik Ghazi’s amliassador or the agents of 
the struggling Panlhays were viewed in India. But they could 
scarcely be formidable. 'I'his coniinued down to the present century 
and was exemplified in the great Congicss of V^ienna'-an event of 
which we have the fullest authentic particulars. Lord Castlereagh 
was not quite the intellectual eunuch that Byron characterised him, 
but shared the defective education of the British and Irish landed* 
and governing class of his day, his manners were not up to mark, they 
had not that repose which marks the caste of V"ere de Vere, he could not 
divest hinfself of his insular self-consciousness. At Vienna, he was over- 
powered by his position as the equal of great princes andrf’amous minis- 
ters. The cordial condescension^ of (he assetiibled notables gave the 
finishing stf^ke and utterly prostrated him. Throughout the conference 
he was as dough m the hands of the highly polished and astute wights 
he had to deal with. We fear the same relation between British and 
Continental diplomats continues to this day. To our mind, England 
never succeeds in diplomacy, unless at the point of the bayonet, as 
after the Crimean War— when it is no matter of pure diplomacy Rt all. 
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Cromwell’s agents were never in danger of being abashed into silence 
for fear of exposing their French. 

I 

General Ghansuddin, in cofnmand of three battalions of the 
Ameer’s troops at Herat/ had, by the Generalissimo GholaM Haider, 
for a long time been suspected to be in treasonable correspondence 
with SlKANDAR Khan, on the "frontier at Panjdeh. He was warned, 
but, instead of taking the hint in good part, he preferred to protest his 
innocence, and, to give point to Bis asseveration of in*jiired innocence, 
he offered to be blown from a gun if a single scrap of his writing 
could be produced against him. The Commander-in-Chief was bound 
to consider this a challenge, and so he quietly pursued his enquiry, 
and having at last obtained several letters, sent General Ghansuddin 
under arrest to Cabool. There he was confronted with the evidence 
of his own hand. Thus convicted, he .has been put to death. Mir 
Ahmici) Khan, of Logar, a relation of General Ghansuddin, was 
also arrested <1$ one implicated. 

A Sikh ran amok in Kushalgar in Kohat. He used to take jkutka 
flesh which the neighbouring^ Mahomedans did not relish, and they* 
marked their disapprobation by mixing tobacco with the Sikh’s drink- 
ing water. He complained to the Magistrate who fined them each 
Rs. 2. The Mjihomedans took thi| to heart and, after Court, they be- 
laboured the Sikh severely. He in his turn took the law into his own 
hands, and at night killed two of them with a sword and then at- 
tempted to destroy others. He is in custody. His brave people ought 
to disown him for his sneaking behaviour. Executing one’s own ven- 
geance is barbarous and should be discouraged as anarchic, but it 
may, under certain circumstances, be respected, if not approved. But 
this Sikh took a mean revenge. 

• 

A JUST Judge has been promoted to the bench of the Madras High 
Court, in the person of Mr. Henry John Stokes of the Civil Service, 
late Judge of Coimbatore. As Collector he did not shine at Madura, it 
is said, but here we must beg leave to interpose an exception in respect 
of the judicial side of the Collectorate, in favour of the author of the 
useful ifnd excellent notes on the Madras Rent Act (No, VII., M.C., of 
1865.) The complaint is that Mr. Stokes was not popular. He was 
all the better for it, we opine. It is not your popular man that usually 
does well, that is, gives conscientious true work. What though Mr. 
Stokes did not lay himself out for “the madding crowd’s ignoble” 
applause-— whit though Ik; was not constantly closetted with district 
notables or the aspiring spirits who manufacture “ public opinion ’’—he 
was for the very rea^fon unhampered by “ connections.” Without parti- 
alities and prejudices, he was free to hold the balance between diverse 
interests and different classes and contending parties. He brought to 
the public'service a sober independent mind and accurate knowledge 
and a disposition to do justice. This has been apparent whenever he 
has held a purely judicial office. He made his reputation in Tanjore 
during his brief judgship, which he thoroughly maintained and even 
raised as Chief Ma^i^rate of the Coimbatore District. In that 
office his firmness and impartiality were put to the severest trial, 
and he passed triumphantly through it. Neither the e^pint dc corps 
of the Indian Civil Service, nor the frown of Sir M. Grant Duff's 
. Govenimcni had any effect on this admirable public servant. It was 
mainly to his acumen and determination to do the right, that we owe 
the c.xpoRure of the Salem conspir.icy. Such a judge is a rare posses- 
sion in India, and Madras should be grateful to the present Adminis- 
tiation for having strengthened the highest Court by calling Mr. 

S lOKiis to its bench. The Stokes are a rather remarkable rage, with 
a Si^ecial aptitude for the liberal professions. * 

« 

With the extension of railway and steam communication to all parts 
of the country and the consequent mufiiplication of a low class agency, 
European and native, there are grounds for apprehending the increase 
of new and vQvy offensive forms of crime. It is bad enough for male 
Indians to be insulted and worse foV poor women to be huddled by 
force into compartments without sufficient room in the^. But what* 
shall we say of railway officers or menials taking indecent liberties 
with unprotected travellers of the gentler sex ? Above all, what shall 
be said pf railway myrmidons escaping out of the dark precincts of 
their fiery furnace ^and creeping alongside a train in motion and 
stealing into the sanctum of ladies and* obtruding their begrimmed, 
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sooty and stinking carcasses on the fair inmates, and even going to the 
length of attempting the extreme violence on them ? Yet such cases 
haveinot been unknown. 

About a month ago, two Parsee ladies filed an affidavit at Surat 
against a European station master who had made an attempt to outrage 
their modesty. It is said that the man has since been dismissed 
But is that the end of it ? 

Another case, more serious perhaps, com^s from Rajpuiana 

“ Miss Williams, a daughter of the jailor at Jeypore, aged 12 years, 
was travelling in a second class of the Rajputana line on ner way home, 
from Bandikin wi^en, at the 5th station, Zur, she rushed out of the 
carriage, calling out ^ guard, guard.’ The guard or inquiring learnt 
a European had entered her compartment, while the train was in 
mqtion, and attempted to take liberties with her and that when the 
train was nearing the station, he quilted the carriage on the off side- 
On this the guard brought before her the only two European travellers 
by that train, but she did not recognise the culprit in either of them. 
She then described her persecutor, and this led the guard to suspect 
the engine-driver ; and when the train reached Jeypore every precau- 
tion was taken by the guard and everyone was shown to Miss Williams. 
She did not recognise the culprit until at last the engine-driver was 
shown to her. She at once said that he was the man who had come 
into her compartment. The driver had, however, taken the precaution 
to change his clothes and tried to blacken his face with coals ; but 
without avail.” 

Luckily, “ without avail ;” by the wriest chance, we may say. The 
engine-driver was not produced till effort was exhausted to force this 
poor girl to make a fool of herself and ruin a luckless innocent. It 
is all very well to say that every precaution was taken by the guard, 
ljut on the face of the narrative several questions arise. How is it 
that the engine-driver was shown last, even after his person bad been 
described. The guard, if he had attended to his duties, ought in all 
probability to have fixed his suspicions in the right quarter without 
any such descripiiftn. At any rate, ^ the engine-driver could scarcely 
have changed his clothes so soon after the arrival of the train without 
some connivance. We think poor Miss Williams was very ill used 
by being put to recognise hev assailant, whom she had never before 
seen, in his changed dress. The Political Agent, Jeypore, inquires into 
the case. 


To pour oil upon troubled waters has long been among the “proper- 
ties” of Poesy — in verse or prose. But it is scarcely a hundred years 
since the idea was introduced into the domain of science. The credit 
of that introduction is given to Benjamin Franklin. It is said that 
the great American was struck by observing on board the subduing 
effect on a high sea of the greasy refuse water drained from the vessel’s 
cook-room. If so, with his usual practical turn he pursued the matter 
to the boiioi?!. In that case, however, his inquiry has left no influence 
on the world at large. Pouring oil upon troubled waters still passed 
for one of the amiable notions of the poets — a mere trick of literature. 
From time to time, the question of the truth of the idea was started in 
literary journals like Notes and Queries^ and passages were cited from 
records more or less ancient in proof of the*effecis of the oleaginous 
treatment of an angry sea. In time the matter passed from the hands 
of literary men and book-worms to tho^ of men of science and ex- 
periment. There is now scarcely any room for doubt. In America, the 
relation of oil to waves has attained the consistency of a departmental 
belief in the state. A Lieutenant of the Navy has presented a. memoir 
on the subject, '^he writer has evidently made a long enquiry, for he 
descends to particulars. According to him, 

“Oil should be used in boarding wrecks, tbe boarding vessel running 
under the lee of the wreck and then discharging the oil. Its use, he 
contends, might save much damage to boats and ships in heavy 
weather. Two quearts of oil shed per hour are sufficient for this pur- 
pose if wisely used. Oil is most serviceable in deep water ; but even 
in surf or on a bar it may be useful.” 

Assuming their correctness, these are valuable suggestions. At a 
time when our people are perishing by hundreds before their door as 
it were in the Bay by the loss of ships, they are particularly welcome. 
The attention of tbe British Government, which is more interested 
than any other Power in the safely of shipping, will, no doubt, be 
di;awn to the new prospect opened out by American science and per- • 
severance. The British Govc|nment, though sure, is a trifle slow. 
Unfortunately, the Indian Government has scarcely left any marine 
department, or else the subject would be one for its inquiry. Might 
not our Government do something independently, while inviting the 
attention of the ministry to the old poetical recipe for appeasing tbe 
sea now in all seriousness adopted by the ’cute Yankees ? 
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1VX.PtopUs CalcuUa correspondent is a believer in— T arini 

Churn Neogi. We are told— 

“ Our 
calamity 
prophecy 
Calcutta I 
members 
which wai 

Then o 

“ It seems after all that there is somethin^ in the ^^indoo srienre of 
Astrology which is so much depreciated by the educated Indians.” 

Why should it seems,” and be * after all . 5 ” One might ask, “ after ” 
what all?’ No, no, Haboo ! Nothing like linn faith, unhesitating 
tijnquestioning, faith can remove mountains, — what are any accumula- 
tions of facts and reasoning, befoie such a motive foice? For feitility 
Saint Neogi probably beats any other hero in the line. Here is 
another of his predictions — 

“ The native astrologer in Calcutta whom I have already mentioned 
has predicted that IJaboo Nilaii\l)ar Miikherjee, tlielate Prime Minister 
to the Maharajah of Cashmere, will be again reappointed in his post. 
The prophecy is very bold indeed and it remains to he seen whether 
it actually comes to pass. Already a brother of Ikiboo Nilambar has 
been appointed Chief Justice of the Chief Court at Cashmeie, and this 
appointment may be taken as the pielude to the lemstallaiion of that 
of Baboo Nilambar in his former office.” 

There is no boldness, because no risk, in the last prediction, any 
more than in the preceding one— which is of the commonest type in- 
dulged in by the vulgarest mountebanks, and clearly derogatory to 
Neogi’s pretensions. If the remark about Baboo Nii,AMliAR is to he* 
held a title to the prophetic office, we claim the Correspondent’s 
homage. We have been telling every body from the first that Bah«fo 
Nilambar will go back to Cashmere. If God sivires his life, he is 
bound to be lecalled to honor and ilffice. 

The Calcutta Corporation has decideil^ upon a debenture loan of 
Rs. lS,S 4 i 5 ooc>» repaid after 30 years at 5 per cent, inteiest. The 
greater part of it, Rs. 12,90,000 is meant for the r\fension witer works. 
The balance is to be applic<l m repayment of the 6 per cent, loan falling 
due on the ist September next, and for * diainage wuiks and biusicc 
improvement. 

It is satisfaction to find that, on the recommendation of the Vice-Chair- 
man (Babu Gopal Lal Mitiek), the Town Council proposed, and 
the Commissioners have sanctioned, a compassionate personal allow- 
ance of Rs. 15 a iiionlh to AsiiurosH CHATi'ERJEE, the poorly paid 
Debenture clerk, who lost his parents and alt )gcthcr a dozen of kith 
and kin in the Sir John Lawrence, The Corporation has shown 
that it has heart to feel. 


The Resolution of the Town Council that -Mr. O. C. Durr, the Col- 
lector, was a contractor and not a servant to the Corporation, has been 
modified by the Cornriiibsioners in meeting. They hol«l— by way 
of cleiyring the way for the future— that the official in question is a 
servant of the Municipality ,^,0 the extent defined in his contract. 
Mr. Dutt w’as entitled to consideration. He is a man of ability and 
untiring energy, and has done good service in his office, lie would 
have done still bciter'by confining himself to it. But he has a passitiii 
for work, and the municipal staff is not strong enough to be able tt» 
dispense with his ready and efficient help. Hence, lift is ubiquitous in 
the Corporation. Without responsibility, he is the true guiding genius 
ill many departments, sowing the seeds of demoralisation in his path 
in the very effort to set matters right. The truth is, that with all his 
intelligence, education and activity, notwithstanding his exceptional 
municipal experience, he has not yet developed the higher qualities 
of command. His restlessness i.s apt to be a disturbing element, spe- 
cially in an Oriental country. He has not yet acquired the faculty of 
knowing where to stop. If he has* unearthed abuses and spotted de- 
linquents, he is understood to have driven good men and true from 
the corporation, to the injpry of efficiency. With a consciousness 
of hqman weakness, he might be more tolerant and practical. In 
fiqe, all he wants to fit him for rule is to cultivate a little patience 
and repose of soul. 

The Ovr/Vr gives notice of changing its date from Tuesday 

to Wednesday. We hope with this change there will be an improve- 
ment in the get-up. The Courier started well, even brilliantly, with a 
lively and admirable introductory address. It is still in good hands, 
though of late there are signs of weariness, if not of inferior interfer- 
ence. But all its culture and thought have failed of adequate effect 


astrologer, Baboo Tarini Churn Keogi, predicted th.it a 
vill befall a great fiitmly in the capital of the Empire. This 
has just been verified. The Raj family of Sonha bazar in 
las sustained a severe calamity by the death of about forty 
of It who were passengers in Steamer Sir John Lawrence 
^ lost i^he Bay of Bengal on the 25ih May last in a cyclone.” 
)mes the inevitable t:onclusion — 


fioni the mechanical department not well seconding the literary stuff. 
Add to this, the p.ipcr of late comes m such a crumpled condition 
that it is difficult to read,* and impossible to enjoy it. Consideiing 
that the type is new and the paper t*)lciablc, this ought not to be so. 
Our meaning may be illustrated by the Icatling paragraph in the 
last to hand, which we reproduce et literaiim, points 
and all, with all its imperfections on its head, to wit — 

“ We found a cyrious note inVSehmvler’s Tmkistan the other day 
as to the orb^nn ot the word ‘ horde ’ w?lich maybe of interest to our 
leaders. ‘ 1 he word Horde, Knssian Orda, comes fioin tlie Tiiikis 
Uidu, a ramp, seen now in Uidii, cilailel, which is the ai cepted teim 
111 lashkeiit, Khokand and the neiglibouring places. Oula is now 
commonly used by the Russian soldieis and Cess.icks in a very amus- 
ing maniit-r as contemptnous term for an Asiatic. O-ir rcadeis will 
knt)w that a particular fi)rm of Hiiidusiani is c allrd Ibdu. in-as-much 
as It was the camp language of the Mo;|lial Empeiors. Tlie connec- 
tion, liom tiic note above (jiiote^l, perfectly evident between it and 
hoide, most probably never enteied into any one of their minds It 
ceilainly never did mio ours.” 

Cessackb ’ is, of course, Cossacks, and “Sehmylei” is the Aineric.in 
traveller Schuyi.kr. Theic aie seveial other mispiiius, one only of 
uhich we will notice. 1 he ipioialioii begin-,, faintly to be sure, with an 
hivertcd comma, but it disappeats without notice like the sacicd Saras- 
wati in the sand--leaving mv visible sign of an ending. The intelligent 
leader is not deceiveil ; but he ficts under the ticaiment, notwiih.stand- 
ing. And what is the good of lcainii;g or wit or philosopjiy if it is not 
piopcily preseiUcil? H.tfl this paragiaph or even this number been an 
e.xcepiion, we would not have cared to notice the point. But the fact 
is, that we have wished to enjoy the Courier and have not been 
allowed. And here we may as well add the geneial lemaik that it is 
bad form to employ single inverted commas as quotation marks. 
Although theie is high aulhoiity for the practice, it ought to be confined 
to books. It may be allowed m caiefully got up books, but it should 
he strictly eschewed in the hasty piinling of journalism. The^piactice 
of the gicat newspapeis in England and m India of piefixing double 
iiuerted comm. is to eveiy line of (pioicd matter insetted in the 
body of the aiiicle and of even type with it, seems archaic at this 
day, and peihaps pedantic, but it is preferable to the .other ex- 
treme, m winch a single slip of tlie pen or a single type diopped 
by accident inevitably leads to confusion, rherc are papers for>*which 
the oilhodux rule of maiking every line of each quotation mij^ht be in- 
convenient. 'I'heieate wiiieis who are supposed to be partial to the 
I single inverted comma from the advantage it offers of imposing on the 
miagmaiion ot readers and passing quoted matter for original. But 
the CW/tr is far too able a journal to stand jn need such tricks. 
The most approved plan of the day, usually followed in the Statesman^ 
is to print quoi.itions in a dirfercnl type, or at least to isolate them 
fiom the onginal wilting, into distinct paiagrajihs by themselves. In 
that case It IS not indispensably necessaiy to maik them in the usual 
way. You may dispense with your invei toil commas. ln*our paper 
these are as often exhibited as hot. I'liey aie best icserved for c[uo- 
talions wuhin (luotalions. 

After so much ado about a point of punctuation and printing, we 
have not the lieai I to com inde without anoilier woril. It migiit look 
like trifimg -n.iy, a slinking of the higher rcsponsibiIitie.s of public 
wiiling — to pass over the subject-matter of our contemporary’s note. 
We must therefore beg to be excused from being in the category of those 
C)f CV/z/vV/T readers to whom the collection mentioned never occurred. 
It is farthest from our mind to lake any mean advantage of the writer. 
We admire Ins condoiir. It is easy to be wise after the event, and lie 
has disdained to be so wiae. The fact of the matter is that SctlUYLLR 
has made no discovery. z\s early as Rif hard .o.N, whose great phi- 
lol(*gical I.ibouis were originally contributed to \\\^z EncyiIop(riUa Melro- 
poliianay ptl»jeLicd by Coleridge and cairied out by .Smedlkv, the 
Tuiki derivation, through Russian, of the word has been known. 
Riciiai<dson\s authoiiiics, old 1 ’urghas and others, anticipated the 
researches of the American traveller. 

It is al way’s dark under the lamp. In the neighbourhood of the 
enlightenment of metropolitan Indore, the darkness of* ^Mhow has 
hitherto maintained itself -with respect to Zoroastriani.sm at least. 
There are Gfipbres and Guebres. So ihcie are Parsees at Indore 
and Paisees at Mhow, and the two sets have not always been in 
mutual harmony in the practice of their common creed. The Indorce 
Parsees arc the Progressive camp and the Mhowa Parsees are Con- 
servatives. The difference came out in connection with a recent 
melancholy occurrence. And wc are glad to find that the prudence 
of the good people of Mhow finally made it the occasion for a rap- 
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prochement between the two sections of the same community. 

The disposal of their dead has alwjiys been to the Farsces in the 
Holkar territory a subject of co/icern and <t difficulty. They are few 
in numbers and for the most part picked men, too well occupied 
to have leisure or even inclination tocairy their dead on their own | 
shoulders to the distant Towers of Silence. And yet it would not do 
tforthein, any more than for Hindus, to employ porters, if porters 
were to be found without rcy^ious objections log^ouch the dead of 
another creed. The problem had, how^*ver, been satisfactorily solved 
at Imlore, many years a^o, by the in;,^enuity of a Fat see, by the con- 
struction of a spe{ ial carriajje for the purpose, and the enlightenment 
of the Farsees of* that city in readily making use of it. F»ut the 
Farsees of Mhow stood upon their orthodoxy and would not adopt 
such a new fanglcd mode of dealing with their deceased rela- 
tives. So they conlinuotl their old {iraclicc, looking down on their 
fellow-Zoroastrians of the neighbouring capital as men who, under 
the influence of the prevailing love of convenience and luxury, had 
fallen off from the purity of their pristine manners, if not from 
their faith. Lately, their conservatism was jjut to a most severe 
test. On the 2f;th ultimo,, an old lady of their small community 
died. The body had to be taken to the i^nal resting place to afford 
the usual feast to the thous.inds of God’s creatures who are not parti- 
cular in their rjhoice of animal (Vet. lint the banqueting hall — the 
Towers of Silence— was six miles off, and the greater part of the way 
was no way at all. There was a road for two miles at most. The 
season too was against the living and tlie dead. The lady having 
tarried so long on earth might, if she cared to have her remains 
carried to the Tower on the shoulders of her co-religionists, have 
waited a few months more. There has been a good deal of rain for 
Central India ^duiing the whole week of her death, spoiling such 
roads a^d ways as exist. It was found impracticable to get together 
the necessary number to convey the body. Under the circum- 
stance, the convenience of their Indore brethren repeatedly came 
to mind It was remembered too that one of them, the ingenious 
Adarji 1>ADAHH0Y, has by some years anticipated a possible in- 
clination to light among them in tlic future. An undertaker’s 
van fur the Farsce dead might still be discovered lying idle in 
some bayk out-officc in his premises, and if no distinctively Zoroaslrian 
draught cattle could be had, no hoises could bo objected to as persons 
of a different creed. There were the old scruples, nevertheless, and 
much time was doubtless lost in clncussiug them, but as with the ad- 
vancing hou|jS and the hastening docomposition under the heat of the 
Central Indian July, there was no coriespondiiig abatement, or pros- 
pect of abatement^ of the difficulty of rinding proper men for the carry- 
ing service, the good people of .MIiow more ami more discovered the 
practical side of their Farsee mind. Oithodoxy showed clear signs of 
waning. • Stiff uM Zoroastrianism inclined to reasonable terms. Fin.al- 
ly, Conservatism sutrendcred at diacrciitin, Kefoim was installed in 
triumph in the citadel of Mhow. 

The ohl lady’s remain^ wcoe conveyed to the Fower of Silence in 
Mr. Adarii D.xdajihov s tra;), not u ilhout difficulty, without, we aie 

I • 

sure, considering the bi.ilo of the communications. 

When will the Hindus I d^e a leaf out of these practical Farsces? 

RFJS cV RA WET. 

ROWDYISM IN OFFICE. 

pi AT is become of our civil protectors.^ They arc 
nut only forgetting; their oKl gootl manners but 
even developing a vulgar rowdyism. Here*arc some 
of the most recent instances. The Western papers rc- 
' port how a lujropean official punched the head of a 
poor native ap[)reiuice in his office, and has had to 
make up by tendering an apology when the aggrieved 
applied to the magistracy for a summons. 

A more discreditable act, was that of Second As- 
sistant Collector I.enkas of Kanara in goipg to thg 
office of the Deputy Collector and assaultifig, without 
provocation or notice, an old native gentleman sitting 
there pouring over some papers transacting business. 
Poor Madiiava Shet was a respectable and wealthy 
banker from Bombay, but neither his wealth nor his 
respectability could save him from ill usage from my 


Lord the Second Assistant Bahadoor to the Collector 
of • Kanara. The, old man, who had not at first 
noticed the arrival* of the great man, rocked out of 
his seat and knocked out of his reverie, stands up to 
gaze at the Presence, but before he had time to take in 
his physiognomy, my Lord had left, soorp however to 
reappear with Mr. Ingle, the Oeput^ Cfillector, This 
official now asked the Siietjee if he looked defiantly 
at my Lord, Lenkas Bahaejoor. Shet answering in 
the negative, His Highne.ss Bearood Dowlah Wolf- 
Jung Bahadoor was irrit.ited beyond measure, and 
came down upon the poor old man with a succession 
of kicks and blows which continued till the fury of 
enemy was spent in the operation. The venerable 
blinker suffered without, because incapable of, resist- 
ance, but not uncomplainingly, as the event proved. 
He complained to the proper quarter, and a British 
magistrate thought the justice of the case would be 
satisfied by a small fine. The White Dowlah was 
fined that amount. '' 

There is something so contemptible in this exasper- 
ation of wounded sensibility of Master Spooney of 
the Civil Service who causelessly conceives His 
^Proubled Highness slighted, and something so revolt- 
ing in a responsible officer of Government using his 
limbs with all the skill and agility of a prize-fighter 
on the bare cjiance or possibility of his victim hav.ing 
given him witting offence. » There is something so 
mean and dastardly in the mature Briton pounding 
a poor native gentleman, old enough to be his father, 
and kicking and cuffing away at him. There was not 
the least stimulus of resistance, to pursue the course 
of violence. Or, was the ab.sence of any show of 
returning the compliment itself thfe provocative to 
courage ? Oh, lie ! 

A .scarcely less serious instance is reported from a 
frontier district. The local Sylhet paper seems en- 
gaged in recording the doings of the Judge. It re- 
ports that lately this light of the bench whipped a 
man whose only f^ult was the coming across his path. 

There may [)ossibIy be some exaggeration in the 
matter. ' 'I'he whipping may turn out’ to be a caning. 
The victim may be a fool, or an unkempt bumpkin 
lost in wondering admiration of the British face 
divine who was easily supposed to be impertinent. 
But the personal chastisement* — personal on both 
sides — is, we take it, no. fiction of the Oriental ima- 
gination, Nor does the station of Sylhet abound 
ill Sa/iedlogitcs^ so that some Nobody Smith or 
Brown X could have been mistaken for the Saheb 
judge Bahadoor. What, then, are we to say of such 
an incident h Here is the highest representative of Bri- 
tish majesly and civilization on the frontier exhibiting 
himselt, without the teinpvr that might be expected 
of a well-behaved schoolboy ! The greatest British 
official in that part of the country descending to a 
street brawl, or at least not ashamed to strike a poor 
unarmed Indian ! The chief judicial authority shows 
his respect for the law by executing his vengeance 
with his own hands ! SucH is the partiality for one’s 
own class or nation that we are not sure of convinc- 
ing our European readers of the enormity of such 
conduct. But suppose the worm had turned round 
upon its treadcr.** What, if the poor Indian had sur- 
prised His Honor with his pluck and returned the 
debt with or without interest ? We are far too res- 
pectable to have hailed such a finale of the en- 
counter. But times are altered, and the gentleman 
incurred a grave risk by his foolhardiness. One 
return blow - would have not only humbled him in 
the dust but dissolved the charm of two centuries. 
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We would not have noticed these cases, if they 
were not getting far too common. We would cer- 
tainly have been slow to believe such a story r<'s- 
pecting a gentleman of position, had we not known 
other gentlemen, equally respectable, commit them- 
selves in the same way. We cannot soon forget how 
a grave anrf learned, gentleman, occupying a high 
position in th& Education department, ran through 
the street in pursuit pf a poor Bengali llaboo 
and battered ’him in the Court-House! "The other 
day a judicial officer in a Political Agency miscon- 
ducted himself in a still more outrageous m.anner in 
open court while in the e.xecution of his judicial 
office. Surely, it is time enough for a reform. The 
country needs protection from its protectors. 

A GLIMPSE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 

WANTKD — A UKMKin' I'OR Ennui. 

Herr is a curious glimpse into life in the West and 
the ways of civilization 

“ The latest cia/e among the l.idies is a ‘ hair .albiim ’ -centlemeii’s 
hair. Young men are besuiiglit for a lock of liair, and the re(|ucst is 
such a flattering one that they are only too happy to comply when the 
right damsels apply. The contribution is tied with a blue ribbon and 
goes into the ‘ hair album ’ along with the hair of a crowd of other fel- 
lows. Over it will be written the name, age, colour of eyes, dale of 
receiving the memento, and general rcinaiks ics to personal appearance, 
&c., xvhich may or may not be complimentary, as the album is nerer 
to be seen by any other than feminine eyes. The young ladies are as 
prdud of their trophies as an Indian warrior is of thv! scalps he takes.” 

What ! is the rape of the lock reversed as to sex 
of the wearer ? And now that our girls are going in 
for high education, must we prepare ourselves for a 
time when the dear creatures will, armed with 
scissors and paste and ribbons,. hunt young men and 
old, known and unknown, and.notorietie.s of all des- 
criptions, from fattest Mayors to famous “ mashers,” 
through all the gamut of interesting humanity marked 
by iTeavenborn generals, successful ministers, ex- 
traordinary jackas.ses, eloquent preachers, silent .sages, 
nastiest saints, naughtiest wits, hardest-lying 
travellers, incomprehensible philosophers, romantic 
charlatans, Russian spies, Turkish bashaws, and 
suspects in general, for the purpose of shearing them 
and lightening their hirsute burdens. Then blessed 
are they who have not yet sent their girls to schools ! 
Trufy indeed, 

where ignor.'incc is bliss, 

’Tis foil / lo be wise. 

\Vhat a situation i.T,this of the Western fair as dis- 
closed in the above extract ! The sex wliich the \dUi 
Mr. Mill was wont to represent as the subjected 
one, has b(3en .‘5et free and has received the full light 
of education. All the same its lot is one of suffering. 
Freed from responsibilities as well as re^straints, with 
knowledge but without a career, 

too bright ahd good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

these ladies are as miserable as might be expected or 
imagined. Puffed up with the first vanity of know- 
ledge, they are eaten up with ennui. In the “dark 
age ” they were wont to ask gentlemen for verses or 
sketches for their albums. As they became more 
educated themselves, they came to think it a confes- 
sion of their inferiority to have their books filled with 
the effusions of their male acquaintance. So they 
now contented themselves with asking them for at 
most their respective signatures. In fact, they want- 
ed to be more manly, that is, do as the men did, for 
they here followed a dissipation started by men. 
From literary composition to mere manuscript — from 
quest of tokens of the mind to quest of scrawl of the 
hand — was a great fall. Still the ridiculous was not 
reached. Some ingenious men have deduced gener- 


RAYYET. 


alisations from the differences of handwriting so far 
as to raise a science 4or pscudo-science. Another 
downward leap wa5 taken when, following some soft 
dilcttantis of the other sex, the fair ones reduced 
numismatics — a branch of literature and history 
which has been vindicated by the classic pen of Ad- 
dison, and to the cultivation whcrcot the P rcnclj havt? 
assigned a n^tio^al academy^— to the absurdity of col- 
lecting postage stamps. I'hcre was, it seems, be- 
neath the deep a lower deep, which has now been 
reached, in this unaccountable passioi> for the shav- 
ings ot human beings of the masculine gender. Was 
ever craze like to this } 1 he last feeble link with 

mind is ^ now finally abandontnl. The least rational 
apology is wanting in this fashionable game, or what- 
ever it may be called. 

The root of all this nonsense lies in the absence of 
healthy occui)ation for the ladies of the well-to-do 
•classes. Society might thank its /stars if the personagt; 
who is saiil to liiul work for idle hands, did not provide 
its fair members more questional)le em[)loyment ! 
1 he poor girls are almost 'prepared for anything so 
as to kill time, and it possible get some fun into the 
bargain. And wc of the far Fast are teaching our- 
selves to be happy inasmuch as our brunettes assimi- 
late themselves to the Western standard. Hence we 
are more than ever interested in the manners and 
destiny of the sex in the West. We hope Western 
society will soon devise some antidote ta a growing 
evil. Is it not possible to find work for iht? ladies, 
profitable to themselves and to the world } We hope 
our people will ponder on the responsibility of en- 
couraging the growing distaste to the prosaic domes- 
tic duties of the household — nursing and looking 
after children, cooking, cScc. It is not "for us to ad- 
vise European society, of which indeed we know 
so little. But it seems to us that a movement foV popu- 
larising cookery among the well-to-do may be attend- 
ed with beneficial results. It should be headed by 
the highest latlies in the realm.* Some, of them 
might show an example of sacrifice by treating 
their friends to dishes prepared by themselves. 
Others might make a point of really superintending 
the kitchen ol their house. Cookery is yjet in its 
infancy in Europe— it is confessedly very plain in 
England ! The art of eating is so useful that we 
forget that it is t:a[)a.)le ot luang raised to a fine art. 
Some of the girt(;d 1’ /(mch rdone have liad glimpses 
of the truth. But it is a j)ity that true gourmand 
like Savarin, who, though a lawyaT and member of 
Barlianumt, wrote on gastronomy, had had im[)t!rrect 
knowledge of the (!xisiing slate of cookery. .The 
perleclion which it has reacheil in many departments 
was unknown to him. He ought to have come to 
India, instead of crossing over to America. 

The above has bi^en many weeks in type. Since 
writing it we have come across the following para- 
graph g^oing the round of the Press : — 

“ * A Rerfcrt Wife for >^25.* Such is the hcaflin^; of .an advertise- 
ment which is bcinj; tinulated in Ku;^land. It is issued by a l.idy 
who is ;;oin}' to stait a s( hool for wives. In these days of garish ac-’ 
roinnlishinciUs ‘the praclic.’l side of women’s nature’ is neglected. 
In the new academy u will b.: developed. ‘ Girls who go there will be 
insuuctcfl* in housewifery duties.’ The classes will consist of cookery, 
dress-making, physiology, book-keeping, elocution, and debating.” 

It is A great pleasure to see ourselves thus 

anticipated. 

* 

THE MAHRATTA ENQUIRY. 

There have been two Murine Courts this week to enquire into the 
loss of the Sir John Lawrence and the wreck of the Mahratta. The 
new or the second Court wt^s composed of Mr. E. V. WE.STMACOTT, 
Magistrate of Howrah, as President, and Mr. J. Ward, Master of the 
15. b. Pegasus.^ as member. Mr. Gordon Leith, Assistant Secretar,y 
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Government of Bengal, Legislative Department, conducted the en- 
quiry on behalf of Government, and AU, Garth, instructed by Messrs. 
Barrow and Orr, represented tlfc ma^iaging Agents, Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackfcnzie & Co! This second enquiry has been as 
rapid as the sinking of ’the vessel. The Court sat only two days, 
Tuesday and Thursday, notwithstanding that Thursday was a holiday. 
The witnesses axamined were the Master (John Anderson), the pilot 
(John -r arier Allen), the chief ofifi(A;r (Herbert ^Samuel Brown) 
and the second officer (Arthur Storton) of the Mahraltii^ the mate 
pilot (Malcolm H. Beatty) of the Euphrates^ the master (Roxburgh 
Spens) of the Fyrone, the two vessels that came to the aid of 
the Mahrattd^ two •senior master pilots (Francis Dillon Bellew 
and John Douglas Bennett). None else were called, not a single 
saved passenger. The Bresi<Ient was, however, satisfied, before con- 
sulting his colleague fur the finding»and the rcpoil to (government, 
that “both the pilot and the captain appear to have behaved in every 
way that they should after tlie accident. There is no blame to them 
whatever of their conduct in saving the passengcis.” The Bresident 
on behalf of the Court also complimented Mr. Morton for his “ be- 
haviour in a very courageous and scamanlike manner, especially in* 
going into the w’ater with the chief officer^ to fetch a country boat. 

I am glad to hear the testimony of both the pilot and captain of your 
brave bclnuioiy on board.” ^ 

The pilot was in charge of the vessel when site struck, and this is his 
evidence 

“ I am a licensed steam lug pilot. I was born at Liverpool, and 
am 54 years of ago. I first hehl a license as Pilot on the Hughli in 
1870. I have coininaudcd about 14 dirtbrent vessels, steam tugs and 
others, in the Ch.indbally trade, of which I was both master and pdot. 

I first took chaige of the Mahiattii on the 8tli June last, and made five 
trips in her before the accident orcui led. I was not in coimnaml t)f 
her. On the ivight of the 22 ikI I took over jiiloiage chaige of her. 
We got UKder weigh at 5-30 A. M,, and got to Diamond Haibour at 
9 A. M. Theie was a conversation in wliich I said that I was going 
to take the Eastern (#ut, as I had received no repoit of the slate of the 
Western (jiit fir fcair days ; and that the notice shown at Diamond 
Harbour was No. 2 track, 2 6 ; and No. 3 tiark F2 feet. It is imt usual 
to give notice to Chandbally boats of the depth of w.iter. I have made 
use of both channels ; twice of the Eastern and ihiee times of the 
Western, with the flood on all oicasions except once. I s.iw the sema- 
phoie 04 Hugh Point wliich legHtered it feet. I came up the Watei loo 
buoy, passeil it, came along, then hard aiiort. She then came abreast 
the Point, •.and an eddy formed on the stai boar bow. When she got 
over that another eddy caught her and carried her on the sands. The 
tide carried her broadside on to the sands. She began to steady a little 
in No. 1 track after the first eddy caught her, wlien anoihet eddy 
caught her. It is an awkwaid corner at all times. I pieferied the 
. eastern channel, because*! had more water, 'riiere may have been some 
change in four days. Not having heard of the depth of water in the 
Western Gut for four days, made me take the eastern channel. It was 
possible the rhannei may have silted up in four days to the extent of 
five feet. I found the tide a great deal stronger than I expected ; it 
was a six diiys’ spring. I was ahead of the tide, and it came up 
afterwards, •and made stronger. Notliing could have been done 
after shef struck, as the whole thing was done so quickly. If 
I had known how strong the tide was I should have anciiorcd 

in the bight, and waited for the tuiii of the tide. From the 

time the eddy caught her till the lime she struck u as about three or 
four minutes ; and tlieie was no time to let go the ancimrs. The fir.st 

eddy took her and carried her aemss the track, and the second one 

carried her on to the .sHifds. It did not strike me as a specially sir«)ng 
tide when it caught me up. 1 have come up the river t>u an average 
duringlhc 17 years I have been in the seivite, .iboiil 4001-50 times 
during the year. When ilit're is water the wcsiein clianiu l is easier. 
Beforp the accident I gave orders for the helm to be haid aporl. After 
she struck 1 got hold of as many passengeis as I Cdtild, and helped 
them up. I did not see the second engineer .it all. It was an hour 
before a boat c ame. The passengers weie picked up all along for 
about two miles. The first boat which picked up passengers fiom the 
wreck was the Hughli Point Scrang’s boat. Tlie third engineer g«»t 
washed away, and was picked up by ilic Seiaug's boat. I got away 
in the country boat after it l.audcii other passcngcrfs. There weic 
53 passengers in this last trip. The Captain, .officers, and cjiew all be- 
haved well ; and there was no misbehaviour on anybody’s part. All 
that could be done was done. After consideration I think 1 was in 
*lhe right in trying the easlein channel. The two crew who were in- 
juied died on shore, and were buried at a spot pointed out by the Point 
Serang.” 

There was no attempt to ascertain the number of passengeis on 
board and how many were lost. The only evidence as to the num- 
ber of passengers on board is the mastei’s and it is— “ There were 215 
passengers to (from T) Chandbally ; these numbers wete from a return 
given me by the cleik.” • 


DACCA. 

The metropolis of Eastern Bengal is just passing through a crisis. 
The cause of local scU-governtnent htfs been imperilled by the 
rashness of a few shortsighted zealots and mischief-making partizans. 
Sir Rivers Thompson was very sanguine about the success of the 


\-lcctivc system in a centre of activity and enlightenment like 
Dacca, with an abundance of leisured talent ready to be devoted to 
the Common wjal of its ciiizcns. Little did he think then that his 
wcllmcant but injudicious compliment to the intelligence and 
public spirit of this old city would not be appreciated by its in- 
habitants but, on the contrary, demoralise them indf a captious 
spirit of fault-finding interference, which they mist^e for an in- 
telligent opposition to the abuse of power. Thy concession of 
local self-government was hailed as a millennium Xnd many were 
the festivities with which the occasion was marked heye in Dacca. 

“It seemed a day (I speak of one from ma^ singled out), one 
of those heavenly clays which can n6t die.** Wc jhen witnessed a 
demonstration unrivalled by any others iRforc it in wild and 
uproarious enthusiasm. Stump orators on temporary platforms 
vied with each other in exercising their lungs and performr<L 
marvellous feats of memory. Resolutions of thanksgiving were 
carried amicLst the general acclamation of the multitude, and 
sensation-mongers drew in fancy colors the bright future and rich 
prospect lying before the land of the Boori Ganga. In the midst of 
this universal rejoicing, one prophetic voice sounded a note of 
warning. “Let not posterity,** he said, “look back with regret 
upon the withered branches of this gigantic tree (Local Sclf- 
(tovornment). *’ “ 1‘herc came forth fingers of a man’s hand and 

wrote over the candle slick upon the plaster of the King’s palace 
‘ Menc, Menc, 'Fekcl, Upharsiif.* ’* People heeded not the re- 
monstrance but flushed with victory they thought that the future 
would be an everlasting today. 

Jn an evil moment, (under the malignant influence of Saturn, 
our forefathers would have said) the newly constituted guardians of 
cfiir civic interests sought to replenish the municipal coffer by re- 
vising the rate of taxation. Here was an opportunity too precious 
to be lost and the enemies, open and disguised, of the principle in- 
vofved in the scheme of local self-government, were determined 
to make the most of it. The passions of the mob were rouacd 
against the new ngnne^ a formidabltf requisition signed by a numer- 
ous body of ratepayers was presented to the Magistrate of Dacca, 
imploring him to put a veto on the proceedings of the Municipal 
("ommissioiicrs. 7’hcy did nAt stop here. 'Fhcrc was some chance 
of i\\c argumtutum Luuli?iNm being resorted to. Poor Lord Mayor, 
Baboo Anand Chundcr Roy, would have come in, so says Dame 
Rumour, for rough handling at the hands of some rowdy ruffians, if 
their plan to waylay him had* not miscarried. , 'Phis is the reward 
ofpicsuming to look after cverv body’s interests save one’s own ! 
I’^xccpt for the late Lieutenant-Governor’s kind forbearance, we 
would have seen the last of our elected Commissioners. So far the 
Municipal Governors had acted in concert wdth each other, but 
the dignified spectacle of a ramp divided against itself was bliss 
reserved for days yet to come. Well, for some reason or other, 
some say not quite creditable to the party now triumphant, his 
colleagues seem to have discovered that the Chairman was a round 
m.in in a square hole, and at a meeting of the town Corporation, the 
Chairman a^id the Vice-Chairman saw themselves outvoted on every 
resolution brought forward, not one Commissioner voting with them. 

This was the signal for a rupture — a good deal of bad blood was 
subsequently stirred up and the scintillating fire was fanned into an 
open flame. The reassessment of taxes had already caused much 
heart-burning among the populace and this ill-feeling, which ranked 
in the hearts of those whom the shoe pinched, was fed and nursed, 
until it was strong enough to dtefy all barriers. Baboo Roy was 
left in the lurch, to bear the heat and^'burden of popular wrath, 
while his friends showed a clean pair of heels. A monster meeting, 
monster in more senses than one, was held at the premises of Sved 
Abilul Bari, at the instance of certain gentlemen Of light and leading, 
who ought to have known better. The conduct of Chairman Roy 
and Vice-Chairman Nundy was denounced in no measured terms. 
In this motley crew, there were some whose presence was an ano- 
maly not yet accounted for, but the rank and file presented the 
appearance of a rabble rout led astr.ty by the malicious misrcprcscMi- 
tations of a certain interested class. Those who got up this 
“packed” assembly, were determined to carry everything in their 
own way. All attempts at opposing the resolutions (which were 
foregone conclusions and any honest discussion was persistently 
stifled) were sternly put down by the President, and those who 
were suspected of being scouts from the enemy’s camp had to retire 
amidst the groans and hisses of the unsavoury crowd, smelling of 
onion and garlic. The proceedings throughout were of an extreme- 
ly informal and unconstitutional character. 

1 understand that Baboo Anand Chundra Roy will make a final 
appeal to the reason and good sense of the elite^ in a pamphlet ex- 
plaining his conduct. What the result may be, I do not care to 
speculate, but I can not refrain from expressing my belief that the 
public vote of censure against its elected and hitherto most trusted 
representatives, has been inopportune and ill advised in the highest 
degree. There is no justification whatever for taking such an ex- 
treme step, which may furnish the Government with a pretext to 
withdraw the boon of local self-government altogether. 

In that case how we shall honor the prophet, so long neglected, 
who sounded the first note of alarm. 


Obiter Dicta. 
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f Telegram.) 

From Nawab Abdool Lutccf Babadoor, CJ.E., 

To the Right Hon’blc the Secretary of State for India. 

The Mahomedan community of Calcutta beg most respectfully 
to offer their hOutiest congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen Empress, on rhe celebration of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, and fervently pray that Her Majesty may be blessed 
with long life, hcaltll and prosperity. 

19th June 1887. ' 

No. 2449-P. 

From H. A. D. Phillips, Esauirc, Undcr-Secrctary to the Government 
. of Bengal, Judicial, Political and Appointment Department. 

To Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, c. i. e. 

Dated Cahutta.^ the 2nd August 1887. 

Sir, — At the request of the Government of India, I am directed 
to ask you to be so good as to convey to the Mahomedan community 
of Calcutta, the thanks of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of 
India, for their congratulatory telegram, sent on the occasion of the 
celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee in England. 


t Indian Law Reports 
9, Bombay 529. 

Indian Law Reports 10, 
Bombay 301. 


RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL RIGHTS. 

From A. P. MacDonncll, Esq., C. S., Secretary to the Government 
of India. To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Government of the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh, the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, the ChieP 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, the Chief Commissioner 
of fiurmah, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg, and the Resident at Hyderabad. — Home De- 
partment, Judicial, — Simla, the— June, 1887. . 

Sir,— I am directed to forward ^he accompanying copy of a letter* 

•No. 1973, dated 30th Government of Bombay con- 

Marrh i R«*7 taming a proposal for amending the pro- 

’ visions of Section 260 of the Code of 

Civil Procedure, 1882, so far as they relate to the execution of de- 
crees for the restitution of conjugal rights. It will be seen that this 
proposal is made with reference to the 
caset ol Dadaji Bhikaji versus Rukhma- 
bai, recently decided by the High Court 
at Bombay, and that, as regards the form 
which the amendment might take, an 
opinion is expressed that it will perhaps be sufficient to follow the 
course adopted by the English legislature, and, while retaining the 
suit for restitution of conjugal rights, to exempt the person against 
whom a decree is made in such suit from liability to imprisonment. 

2. The Indian law recognizes two classes of suits by a husband 
for the purpose of obtaining the society of his wife, namely : — 

(a) for the recovery of a wife (Act XV of 1877, Schedule II, 
article 34) ; and 

(b) for restitution of conjugal rights (Act XV of 1877, Schedule 
IJ, article 35). 

The execution of decrees in suits of these kinds is provided for 
in Section 259 and in Section 260 of the Civil Procedure Code res- 
pectively. With the first class of suit, which is an action to recover 
a wif? out of the possession of a pciSon who is harbouring her, we 
arc not now directly concerfied, though, if legislation in regard to 
the second class of suit be considered expedient, it may be desirable 
to take advantage of the opportunity to clearly establish the distinc- 
tion between the tw/o classes of suits. In regard to the second class, 
it is to be observed that the law which recognizes the relation of 
husband and wife recognizes also that the husband -lis bound to live 
with the wife, and the wife with the husband. The suit for the 
restitution of conjugal rights is therefore an useful one, provided 
that no means which arc indefensible on moral or social grounds arc 
aefopted to enforce compliance with a decree given in such a suit. 
Under the Hindoo law, “ it is one of the express condition# in the 
nuptial vow that each should be the associate of the other ; and the 
sages denounce the desertion or neglect of cither party by the other 
as punishable in this world and in the next.” (jogendro Siromani’s 
Commentary, page 96.) If, then, the obligation be denied by 
either of the parties to the marriage, it is only just that Courts 
should declare the right to exist. A difficulty, however, arises when 
the Courts have to deal with a refusal to perform conjugal duties 
by one of the parties to the marriage, and the question for considera- 
tion is in what way the State ought to interfere to enforce such 
performance. ' 

3. The earlier practice of the Indian Courts by which “ the 
wife was given bodily into the husband’s hands ” may have been 
in accordance with Hindoo usage ; but in the case of Chohur Bibcc 
versus Ameer Chund (6 W, R., C. R. 105), it was held that disobe- 
dience to the order of a Court directing a wife to return to cohabi- 
tation fell within the scope of Section 200 of the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1859, might be dealt with either by imprisonment or 
attachment of property, or by both. This view was adopted by the 


Privy Council (11 Moore I. A,, 551) and thus not unnaturally be- 
came incorporated in Section 260 of the revised Code of 1877, on 
which section the provisions contained in the Code now in force 
arc based. It has been represented to the Government of India 
that the earlier practice above referred to, as well as that of subject- 
ing a reluctant wife to imprisonment, are aliko repugnant to modern 
ideas ; and it has been suggested that, as a remedial measure, the best 
course will, as proposed by the Bombay Government, be to follow 
the movement of the English law, especially if by so doing the , 
Indian legislation in this mattci* can be brought into greater aronfor- 
roity with the ordinary practice of civilized nations. By the Eng- 
lish law (47 and 48 Vic., cap. 68) it is enacted that — 

(1) a decree for restitution of conjugal rights shall not be en- 
forced by process against the person (Section 2) ; 

(2) when the application is made by the vvifc, the Court may 

order that, in the event of the decree not being complied 
with, the respondent shall make payments as for alimony 
(ibid) / , 

(3) when the application is made by the husband, the Court 
may order the property of the wife to be paid or settled 
for the benefit of the petitioner and children of the mar- 
riage (Section 3) ; 

(4) the Court may vary any order for payment as it may think 

, just (Section 4) ; 

(5) non-compliance with the decree shall be deemed desertion, 
and a suit for judicial separation may be forthwith insti- 
tuted. If a husband has also been guilty of adultery, the 
wife may petition for diss(\Jution of marriage (Section 5) ; 

(6) the Court may* make order for custody, maintenance, and 
education of children (Section 6). 

4. As divorce is easily arranged among Mahomedans, and as it is 
also common among many castes of the Hindoo community, although 
forbidden by the written law, it has further been suggested, with 
reference to point (5) above, that non-compliance with the decree 
should be made a ground for dissolving the marriage upon the ap- 
plication of cither party, provided — 

(a) that compensation were given to the party divorced ; and 

(b) that a suitable and efiettive arrangement were ihade for 
providing for the children of the marriage, 

5. Finally, it has been suggested that if any action in the direc- 
tions above indicated be taken, it will be necessary, with a view to 
uniformity of law and practice, to repeal the penalty clause of Sec- 
tion 36 of the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, XV of 1865. 

6. Before coming to a final determination on these suggestions, 
the Governor-General in Council thinks it desirable to ascertain the 
views of Local Governments and Administrations in regard, to them. 

I am accordingly to request that you will be good enough to move 
(the Governor in Council and His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor*), after such enquiry and consul- 
tation with those members of the vari- 
ous communities* conccrncil who are 
most competent to advise the Govern- 
ment on such questions, to favour the 

Government of India with an expression oi his — your — opinion on 
the questions referred to above as soon as he — you — conveniently 
can. •* 


• And Chief Commis- 
sioner in the case of the 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 


THE EKAMES’ CASE. 

S/w/a, the r^th July 1^87. 

From — A. P. Mac Donnell, Esq , Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Home Department. > , 

To — The Chief Sccrctaiy to the Govcrnmciu of Bcfigal. 

In your letter No. 2081), dated 6il« May last, yon submitted an 
explanation by Mr, John Hcames of the Bengal Civil Service, an 
Officiating Member of the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 
regarding certain debts which he incurred while Collector of 
Chumparan in 1867 and Collector of Cuttack in 1876 respectively. 
In both of these instances Mr. Beames borrowed money from per- 
sons not resident within the limits of his official jurisdiction. The 
debts have since been liquidated, and Sir Stcuart Baylcy expressed 
the opinion that the loans were contracted in an open way, and as 
an ordinary,mattcr of business, and that they called for no further 
notice from Government, Although the Government of India con- 
sidered it matter for regret that a member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service should have incurred debts to natives even in circumstances 
not prohibited by rule, the Governor-General in Council agreed with 
his Honor in thinking that no further action was called for. 

2. You ^low in your letter No. 1 18J— D, dated 22nd June, have 
brought to the notice of , the Government of India that ip two other 
eases Mr. Beames has infringed the provisions of section five of 
Regulation VII. of 1823, which impose upon a member of the 
Covenanted Sis;rvice the obligation of disclosing to the Governor- 
General in Council the fact of his indebtedness to any person 
residing within a district to the charge of or employment in which 
he may. be appointed subsequent to the contraction of the debt. 
It appears that Mr. Beames, while officiating Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division, borrowed money from a native gentleman named 
Umesh Chundcr Maadal, resident in Hooghly. After the loan had 
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been contracted, Mr. Beames was appointed to officiate as Collector 
of the Hooghly District, and failed to comply with the requirement 
. of the Regulation above mentioncp by reporting the fact of his 
indebtedness. ^ • 

In the second case Mr. Beames borrowed money from Messrs. 
Srinach Roy and Company of Calcutta, who, it appears, possess 
property in Dacca, a district in the division to the charge of which 
Mr. Beames was, after confracting the loan, appointed for three 
• months. It docs not appear that Mr. Beames at the time of his 
appoihiment as officiating Compissiorfer of the Daqca Division knew 
that Messrs. Srinath Roy and Company owned property in Dacca, 
but he became aware of this fact a short time before the expiry of 
his acting appointment. In this case also Mr. Beames omitted to 
report to Governn^nt the fact of his indebtedness to a person re- 
sident or possessing property within his jurisdiction. 

3. In your letter under notice, his Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor, while stating that Mr. Beames has violated^ the spirit and 
letter of the Regulation, expresses the opinion that there is not a 
shadow of suspicion as to his official honesty, and that no suggestion 
has ever been made that his official action has been in any way in- 
fluenced by his pecuniary obligations. Sir Sicuart Baylcy recognizes 
the necessity for visiting with punishment the breach of a regulation 
upon the observance of which it is so essential for Government to 
insist, but at the same time he brings to notice the fact that Mb. 
Beames has always borne the highest character for zeal, straight- 
forwardness and efficiency,” and adds tha\ the difficulties which led 
to his contracting these loans have not been the result of personal 
extravagance? • 

4. In the circumstances as above described, the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council has come to the conclusion that the breach of rule 
of which Mr. Beames has been guilty is not so aggravated as to call 
for the imposition of the extreme penalty authorized by the Regu- 
lation. Further, it is willingly admitted that Mr. Beames* personal 
character and his public services, to which the Lieutenant-Governor 
bears emphatic tribute, should be considered in mitigation of the 
consequences of his transgression. On the other hand, his Excel- 
lency in Couticil is unable to regard in other than a serious light 
disobccffcncc cf the Regulations imposed by the Government on the 
servants of the State in regard to borrowing. It is essential to the 
maintenance of discipline and of the high character which should 
obtain among Covenanted Civilians, that they should be free from 
any imputation of reproach in such matters and that the provisions 
of the Regulation should both in the letter and the spirit be strictly 
observed. The Governor-(Jcncr.il in Council therefore requests 
that his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will convey to Mr. Beames 
a forniak expression of censure from the Government of India for 
the breach of the Regulation which has been committed by him. 
His Excellency in Council has further come, with great regret, to 
the conclusion that the period of Mr. Beames* present officiating ap- 
pointment in the Board of Revenue must be at once terminated 
and that htfshould bc'transfcrrcd to a suitable appointment within 
the jurisdiction of which no native creditor of his resides, or has an 
estate or commcr/:ial establishment. 

5. I am to add that should his Honor think it desirable, his 
Excellency in Council has no objection to this letter being made 
public. ^ 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDER.S. 

General. — The 27th |uly 1887. — In modification of the order of 
the 13th ultimo, Mf.^A Forbes, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, 
24-Pcrgunnahs, is allowed leave for three months, under section 72 
of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 15th August 1887. 

The 2nd August 1887.— Mr. J. T. Jarbo, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Nclphamari, Rungporc, is trans- 
ferred to Hazaribagh, and is appointed to have charge of the Giridhi 
sub-division of that district, during the absence, on deputation, of 
Mr. D. J. Maepherson, or until further orders. 

Mr. N. Warde-Joncs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
on leave, is appointed to have charge of the Nelphamari sub-division, 
in the district of Rungporc. 

This cancels the order of the 28th July 1887, appointing Mr. N. 
Wardc-Joncs to have charge of the Giridhi sub-division in the dis- 
trict of Hazaribagh. 

The 4th August 1887.— Mr. A. L. McGavin, Officiating Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Serajgungc, Pubna, is appointed 
temporarily to be a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of the 

seventh grade. tx 

The 5th* August 1887. — The services of Baboo Nundjee, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy CoUectorj Noakholly, are placed at the dis- 
posal of the Revenue Department of this Governmept for employ- 
ment on the survey and record of rights in the Doobulhati estate in 
the district of Rajshahyc. 

Mr, J. L. Herald, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Baraset, 24-Pergunnah8, was employed temporarily at the 
Sudder station of the Chittagong Hill Tracts district from the after- 
noon of the 23rd November 1886* to the forenoon of the ist 
March 1887. 


Mr. A. P. Pennell, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Narain- 
gunge, Dacca, is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

Mr. A. E. Staley, c. s., has been granted by Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for Indi^ kn extension of furlough for twelve months. 

Moulvie Sujac Ali Ahmed, Sub-Deputy Collector, Tumlook, is 
allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Horo Chundcr Ghosc, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is transferred temporarily to Tumlook, dujnng the absence, 
on leave, of Moulvie Sujat Ali Ahmed, or until further orders. 

Baboo Mohini .Mohun Chuckerbutty, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, jessore, is allowed leave for three weeks, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effects from the date on 
which he may avail himself of it. 

The 8th August 1887.— Mr. C. Cuthbertson, Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Tipperah, is transferred to the Sudder station df 
the district of Dacca. 

The 9th August 1887. — Mr. J. C. Lloyd, Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Pubna, is transferred to Rungporc, with effect from the afternoon of 
the 2nd June 1887. 

Baboo Siianath Mookerjee, Sub-Deputy Collector, Rungporc, is 
transferred to Pubna, with effect from the date on which he joined 
that district. 

Mr. N, S. Alexander, Commissioner, Burdwan Division, is allow- 
ed leave for one month and nineteen days,' under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the i6th instant. 

Mr. E. V. Wesimacott, Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Howrah, is appointed to act as Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 
during the absence, on leave, of Mr. N. S. Alexander, or until 
^further orders. 

Mr. N. Wardc-Joncs, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
is allowed leave for one week, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, in extension of the leave granted to him under the order of 
the 19th April last. 

Moulvie Shah' Mahomed Azam, Temporary Sub-Deputy Colldfctor, 
Purncah, is allowed leave from the I5ih instant, or any subsequent 
date, up to the 14th November 1887, under section 72 of the Civil 
Leave Code. 

Junu’iAL. — The ist August 1887. — Mr. A. Ahmad, Assistant Ma- 
gistrate and Collector, Burdwan, is vested with the powers of a Ma- 
gistrate of the first class. 

The 4th August 1887.— Kumar Gircndra Narain Deb, Officiating 
Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Jessore, is vested with the 
power to try sfurnmarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Rash Behary Naik, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Cuttack, is vested with the powers of a Magistrate 
of the second class. 

Under the authority vested in him by the final clause of section 
357 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X of 1882, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor empowers Baboo Mohendra Lai Ghose, Munsif of 
Chattra, in the district of Hazaribagh, who exercises the powers of 
a Magistrate of the second class, to take down evidence in criminal 
cases in the English language. 

The 6th August 1887.— Baboo Bolac Chand, Subordinate Judge 
of Purncah, is allowed leave for one month, under section 73, rule 
I, of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he 
may be relieved. 

Baboo Gopal Chunder Bose, First Munsiff of Buxar, in the dis- 
trict of Shahabad, is appointcd'to act as Subordinate Judge of Pur- 
ncah, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Bolac Chand, or until 
further orders. 

Baboo Gopal Chundcr Bose, is vested with the powers of a Small 
Cause Court Judge for the disposal of suits cognizable by such a 
court, not exceeding Rs. 50 in value within the local limits of the 
Sudder Munsil? of Purncah. 

Baboo jogendro Nath Mukerjee, b.l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsif in the district of Shahabad, to% be ordinarily stationed at 
Buxar during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chunder 
Bose, or until further orders. 

The 9th August 1887.— Mr. J. H. Bernard, Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Sarun, is vested with the power 
to try summarily the offences mentioned in section 260 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 

Hoiloways Epidemic Diseases.— The alarming increase of 

English cholera and diarrhoea should be a warning to every one to 
sudue at once any irregularity tending towards disease. Holloway’s Pills 
should now be in every household to rectify all impure states of the 
biood, to remedy weakness, and to overcome impaired general health. 
Nothin^g^ can be simpler than the instructions for taking this corrective 
medicine, nothing more efficient than its cleansing powers, nothing more 
harmless than its vegetable ingredients. Holloway’s is the best physic 
during the summer season, when decaying fruits and unwholesome 
vegetables are frequently derangning the bowels, and daily exposing 
thousands, through their negligence in permittig disordered action, to 
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rilHE Mormons were miscrabie enoir^h in their polygamous Purgatory 
A of Utah, seeing that a single wife is too many for most of us. 
And now they are without a head — their last President JOHN Taylor 
being dead. The persecution of the United 
course continuc.s. 


That’s a proper miracle ! Wonder^ have never been wanting in this 
world, but they have all been inconscapieniial -misciabic abfiitions for 
tb.c most part. Oracles usually content themselves with a prudent 
play on words. Even spirits are brought out from the vasty unknown 
to tell copy-book truths or play on accordions or lift up small tables in 
the air. What is the good of miracle if it will not relieve, us of the 
.States Government of | primeval curse to live by the sweat of our brow ? Yes, by all means 
I let us have .showers of metals, the more picxioiis tlic better. Platinum 
i is a good beginning. Let the gods try again and shower gold dust. 


Thf. Raja of Faiidkote sent, through the local Government, a con- i 
gratulatoiy telegram on the jubilee to the Queen-Empress, and .accom-" j 
panied it with Rs. 200, the cost thereof. The sum has bten paid back 
to the Raja with the intimalion that^iis telegram had been transmitted 
fiecof cost. That is like the While Mogul Duflcrin. 


.\n Englishman residing in America asked Mr. Moonv' to organize 
an evangelistic campaign in India, and in, proof of his earnestness 
enclosed a cheque for /s,ooo. Queer Engli.shman to find no opportu- 
nity for spending the amount on the Heathen at h.ind. Where were 
the famous experts in the ’cute land that this gentleman could not be 

relieved of his superfluous 25,000 dollars ? 

* 

• » 

Dr. Grawitz, an Assistant of Professor ViBCiiow, has come to the 
conclusion that about one- third of the cases of muscular rheumatism 
are due to trichina or pork worms. He is also of opinion that the 
parasites must have been in the muscles for many years. Let the good 
Hindu or Mussulman beware of confessing to anything like rheumatism ! 

* 

% • 

In commemoration of the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Dur- 
bhunga, Raboo Pkij KfharI Lal has coniribulcd Rs. 5,000 for a 
complete survey of the town for drainage purposes. This kind of adu- 
lation becoming too common. If they cannot give for the love of 
God and the good of their souls, .they may at any rate give for vanity. 

That is nobler by far than this grovelling fetishism. 

* 

* • 

His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, K. G., has 
been appointed Honorary Admiral of the Fleet in Her Majesty’s Fleet. 
Why is not the Heir Apparent declared c.r oj/ic/o hero, on flood and 
field, Master and Doctor of all Arts and Sciences, Chancellor of all 
the Universities, President of the Royal Society, the Astronomical 
Society, the Anthropological, the Geological, &c., of thd Royal Academies 
of Art and of Music, and the rest of them. The loyal IJritish who have 
brought into the world the original idea that the king can do no wrong 
and the doctrines of Divine Right and Passive Submission, should not 
mince matters with Royalty. 

“ J. H.” writes under d.'ite Bombay, August ii, to the Times of India 
“ On driving along Grant Road at 9-.30 a.m., to-day, I noticed crowds 
of natives picking up small pieces of metal from off the road. I found 
the same in the Upper and Lower Duncan Roads and Jugjeevun Keeka 
Street On inquiry, I found the metal had come down with a heavy 
shower. The natives called it silver. I secured two pieces and ap- 
plied the test for silver without effect. I believe the metal to be plati- 
num. The pieces shine like silver, are all alike nearly j^th of an inch 
in diameter, i-64th of an inch thick, slightly concave on one ?idc and 
convex on the other. Seeing that the fall of metal was for more than* 
one mile in length, there cannot be the least doubt of the metal coming 
from the sky, and it would be interesting if any of your correspondents 
can account for such a strange phenomenon. I shall be happy to 
hand over the two pieces of metal to any one competent to analyze it. 


the Doorga Pooja holiclays, the Custom House will be 
opened on Wednesday the 21st, 'rucsdriy the 27th, Wedm?s<hiy the 28lh 
and Friday the 301)1 September, and will be chvscd on ihq 22nd, 23rd, 
24ih, 26th, and 29lh September and Satin day the isl Oi.l()l)er. % 


Thr High Court closes for the Dussera from Monday next. Mi. 
Justice Norri^; and Baboo Justice Chunder Madhuji Ghosl have 
been told off for vacation duly. Mr. Justice 'rRKVKLVAN enjoys the 
holiday at home, lie starts lhi.-> evening for Bombay. 

* * 

Herl’.s the official tour progiamme of the Lieuten.ant-Governor from 
31 St August when he arrives at JUiiwa to qlh Septc-mber when be 
reaches .Saia Ghat. 

Hutwa ... ... By road. 

Halt. 

Vi A Sevvan to (hapra ... By road and rail. 
Halt. 


Sunday, August 21st 


Monday, 
Tuesday, „ 
Wednesday, „ 
Thursday, „ 
Friday, „ 
.Saturday, „ 
Sunday, „ 
Monday, „ 

I Tuesday, „ 

I Wednesday, „ 
i Thill aday, Sept. 
I Friday, „ 

I .Satuiday, „ 

! .Sunday, „ 

I Monday, „ 
j Tuesday, „ 

I Wednesday, 
Tliuisday, „ 
Friday, „ 


2nd 
23rd . 
24th . 
251)1 . 
26th 
27th 
zSih . 
29th . 
301 h . 
31st . 
1st 
2nd . 
3rcl 


Patna. 
Halt. 

y\rrah 
Diimraon 
Sasseiam 
Buxar 
Bankipur 
Gya 
Halt. 

4lh ... Bankipur 


5lh 
6th 
7th , 
8ih 
7lh 


Leave Bankipur 
R.'ijmchal 
Leave R.ajmehal 
Airive Rampore 
Sara Gh.lt. 


Bcanleah 


By lail. . 

Ba lail. 
iiy road 

By Buxar canal. 
Wy lail. 
l>y Kill. 

By lail. 

By river. 

By river, 
i^y river. 

By river. 


* 

* * 


The new members of the Committee of Management of the Bellunie 
School, are--the Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. R. Tottknitam, the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Justice J. F. Nokkls llic Jloii’bic Raja i'EARV Mi)jr\N .Mooklr- 
JEE, Baboos PRASANNO KoOMAR RoV, UaIL.SH ClllLNDRA DUll .and 
Janakkynath Ghosal. 

* * 

Professor A. H. Church, professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London, recommends bisulphifle of caibon for the 
prevention of the attacks of weevil upon corn and giaiu. It is to be 
applied thus— “ a ball of low is tied to a slick of such a lengdi that it 
can be just plunged into the middle of the vessel containing the grain. 
Th4 tow received the charge of bisulphide like a sponge, and is then 
plunged into the sack or cylinder and left tlicrc, the mouth 
being tightly closed.” The cost is 8d. for a ton of wheat. 

* 

• * 

Under orders of the Governraent of India, the Kgerton Woollen 
Mills Company will be allowed to supply the great-coat ch th required 


■ Suiseriitrs in tke country are reguaUd to remit by pos¥ most convene nt 

particufarly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt wtll be 
iivent atgt other beinf smtueetsary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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for the Madras Army. The Superintendent of Army Clothing, Madras, 
has received permission to enter inta a contract with the Company 
for two years. # 

M. Pa.steur having come forward to fill the permanent secretaryship 
of the Paris Academy of Sci^ice, hitherto filled by Dumas, the other 

•.candidates for the place have withdrawn. 

• 

% ♦ ^ • 

The Penares new bridge will be formally opened by the Viceroy on 
the 9th November, the birth day anniversary of the Prince of Wales, 
and will be named the Dulferin Pridge. In the meantime, they have 
decided wisely to rim trains over it by the middle of next month. It is 
already open to foot passengers. 

• « 

It is indeed curious to read about if ERR Kkupr who manufactured 
destruc.tibles that- - 

“ It was a standing order to all those who surrounded or approached 
him that the word ‘ death ’ was never to be mentioned or lefcrred to 
in conversation within the precincts of his great establishment. Some 
years ago a relation of his wife’s came to stay with him, and was taken 
suddenly ill and died. Wl^n Krupp heard of it he fled immediatefy 
to the neighbouring town of Dusselclorf, and would not return 
until after his relation had been duly buried. This very naturally led 
to a scene with his wife, the result being that they separated. Mrs. 
Krupp went fo live at Dresden, and not even the entreaties of their son 
prevailed on Herr Krupp to see her before lieMied. The same stubborn- 
ness was shown by him when his son Fritz, who contested the 
pailinmentary borough ( Essen ) at the last general election, in the 
interest of the (lOvernment was defeated by the ‘ultra’ or ‘clerical 

f )arty, ’ Herr Krupp^sued an edict that no employe should take into 
lis cottage or rc«id the local papers of the Ultramontane parly. A few 
days-after this edict a poor workman being found wrapping up his 
‘ Ikillerbrod ’ in a sheet of this (of the interdicted paily) journal was 
instantly dismissed. ” 

The Canadian Correspondent of the /M//y Nl^ws telegraphs— 

“The Hon. G, Foster, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, has re- 
turned here (Ottawa) fiom a tour along the (.jtilf of .St. Lawrence. He 
reports that the United Slates fishermen are careful this season to 
observe the Canadian regulations. Further large deposits of coal have 
recently been discovered in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 

A fire has occurred in the bookbinding establishment of the Cov- 
ernnTcnt printers here, by which the reports of the debates in the 
Dominion Senate and the Hansard of the House of Commons for last 
session have been almost completely destroyed.” 

• 

• • 

liEKOHE being relieved of the duties of the lioaid of Revenue, Mr. 
John IIkxmks gave i^as the opinion of the Board that receipts granted 
by a Railway Company to consignors and endorsed by the holder with 
an order to deliver the goods to another person or firm, are not liable 
to a stamp duty of one anna under article 26, schedule i, of the Indian 
Stamp Act. 

The I’unjab frontier Crimes Regulation has been made applicable 
to the districts of 13 annu, Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Is this the Punjab Outrages Act again, the proposal of which we — 
then on the Hindoo Patriot fought to the last in vain, in Lord 
Lavvkknue’s timef .Since vxhen, and how has it come to be called 
a Regulation ? If it is a legislative ordinance having the force of law, it 
is ail Act. Talk of a legislative Regulation after the Charter 
. Act of i8j3 ! 

It has been wired to the Daily News on the authority of a Washing- 
ton telegram, namely 

“ Sir John Thurston, Governoi of the Fiji Isl.ands, the British Special 
Commishioncr for Samoa, is in Washington foi a conference with ihc 
Stale I )epaiiment on aflairs of common interest to civil'^sed (oimtiies, 
* chiefly the titles to lands lield by foreigners, now much confused.” 

• 

• # 

The Bombay High Couit was closed on the 6th out of respect to the 
memory of Sir M.wwkm. Mei.mi.i.. Mr. Justice JARDINE, in closing 
his Court, said at once finely and feelingly— , 

“ F.arly^raised to the Bench of this High Court, Mr. Melvill brought 
and pel fected here the judicial firmness and learning, the gentleness 
anil nuKleratien of mind, which he afterwards carried to the counsels 
of (hncinrncnt. These arc limes when even Justice# has to nio|irn, 
and when those who serve in her temples desire to unite in an expres- 
sion of common sorrow, and this is one of the mortal things which 
touch UKirial minds. So in closing the Court to-day I feel that as a 
Judge I am in accord with the general desire to mark in a public and 
appropriate way our deep feeling of respect for the dead Justice.” 

Mr. FarraN, in another Court, spoke of the high legal attainments, 
integrity, calm judgment, and unfailing courtesy of the deceased. The 


Hon’ble Mr. JoHN Macpherson, acting Advocate-General, added the 

tribute of the Bar. 

• » 

The Andool Adoption case goes up to the Privy Council. On 
Thursday Mr. Honnerjee obtained leave to appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council against the full bench order in Surrendro Keshub Roy z/. 

Ranee Doorga Soondaree Dassee and another.' / 

♦ • 

• « • 

The Hon’ble Syevl Ameer Hos.sein has sentenced' a man to two 
months’ rigoroui imprisonment for •theft of an umbrella owned by a 
pleader of his Court. 

• * 

The same Magistrate awarded the punishment of one month’s Ial)or 
to an opium-eater for carrying without the knowledge of the owner 
—a student of the Normal School— a dkoti placed on the verandah of the 
institution to dry. The Magistrate evidently intended to cure the thief 
of both his evil habits. 

k Correspondent from Andool, in the Howrah district, informs us 
that there rural society is being exercised about a scandal in high life 
w'hich has at length matured it.selV into litigation. A highly respect- 
able gentleman, son of a late Pandit of position and influence, had 
taken a fancy to a woman of the town to whom he paid his visits. In 
time he grew so fond of her as to become jealous. Accordingly, a 
period of bickering and quarrels succeeded the cuckoo period of un- 
sophisticated uncloubting faith. At last, matters have come to court, 
it is said that the woman has complained to the magistracy. What- 
ever the merits, even if it should be proved that the gentleman had 
nothing to do with the girl, the very fact of such a complaint is a great 
humiliation to him and to the place. This kind of litigation is a new 
feature in the social life of the people. Our correspondent adduces 
the case as evidence of the icmoralisation from the outsiill system. 


Here is an interesting casejn the Holkar’s District Court of Indore : — 

“ The District Judge (Mr. Acharya) has becM engaged in the hearing 
of a singular case in which the parties before him arc of the Gosain 
ca.ste. It appears that one Pirthipuri adopted one Lorhhipoori as his 
chclla or disciple and died leaving the ChclLi and a widow behind him 
surviving. Subsequently, Lochhipuri also died, when Pirthipuri’s 
widow adopted to the deceased another chella by name Somawarpuri 
according to her caste rules, lie, however, was found quite incompe- 
tent to hold the oflicc ; consequently she adopted another chella 
named Dashratpuri. The latter was afterwards discarded for his mis- 
conduct t'lnd Ganeshpuri w’as brougiu in his place. This took place 
many years ago and now the discarded chella Dashratpuri brings a suit 
against ine widow and Ganeshpuri for the recovery of all property be- 
longing to the deceased Pirihipuri. The suit involves a nice question 
of inheritance and the result is keenly watched by the Gosain com- 
munity. The other questions involved arc whether the widow has 
authority to take any one in adoption and to remove him from chellds 
otlfice at any lime she likes, disentitling him from inheriting any pro- 
perty of the man for whom the adoption v once made .”— India 
TimeSy i6th August. 


On the 5ih instant, Mr. Branson, acting Advocate-General, applied 
befoie Mr. Kkknan in the High Court for an order that an additional 
issue be framed in the case of Koiasawmy Tevar versus the minor 
Zemindar of G^jntainanaikaiuit, and read an affidavit by Mr. Hammick, 
guardian of the defendant in support of the application. Plaintiff’s 
counsel asked for more time, bqt the Judge would rather hear the 
aftlilavit, which was read. Its substance is as follows : — 

“That some momhs subseciuent to the dale of settlement of issues 
herein, I, for the firsi-limc, heaid that Mr. W. F. Grahainc, Civil Ses- 
sions Judge of Tinnevclly, had met plaintiff at Madura in or about the 
month uf June 1884, ^^id that in the course of conversation between 
them plaintiff had voluntarily informed the said W. F. (kahame that 
Mr. Crole, then Collector of Madura, was in the habit of taking 
bribes, and that the reason why plaintiff was not liked by Mr. Crole 
was that he would not give him a bribe. That 1 am advised by counsel 
that it is very doubtful whether any of the issues which have been 
settled herein will cover the above evidence, and that it is necessary 
that a further issue should be raised as to whether the action of plaintiff 
|, himself has not contributed to the existence or the prevalence of ru- 
mours which the infant defendant, in his statement of 5th March 1886 
before two members of the Court of Wards, stated were common in the 
Madura district, and whether if so such statement was not justified o» 
e.xcused so far as plaintiff is concerned, and defendant exempted from 
all liability in respect thereof.” 


Verily, the times are out of joint ! The very tailors, meekest of God’s 
worms crawling on the globe, their spirit, as their human form erect, 
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bent under the induence of their occupation, are getting fierce as the 
wild Moplah or Malay. One of them down South has shown life and 
human nature enough to lie in wait, razor in pft;ket, for his runaway 
mistress at the village fountain. As befitted his class, however, the fellow 
was far from furious in his vindictiveness. In the most business- 
like way he asked her, when he met her, to return to his protection- 
including the kicI^B and* cuffs which had scared her way — but she 
would not be persuaded.* Then he cut her throat with the instrument 
he had borrowed of another profession. She lies in <i precai ions state 
at the Roypetta hospital. The barbers should be do\v« on him for 
putting the razor to such base use as drawing innocent woman’s 
blood. Alas for woman in India to be at the mercy of the fraction of 
humanity t 

* * 

Mr. Whitworth, Judicial Assistant, Kattywar, has decided for the 
defendant in the suit of the Thakore of Palitana against his younger 
brother Kumar Samutsinc.jek for the eleven lacks of Rupees removed 
out of the Palitana jurisdiction. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have restored SONTHK- 
KAL Krishna Rovv to his place in the roll of second grade pleaders 
from which he was displaced by the Judicial Commissioner of Coorg. 


The Timex of India thus delivers itself on the Langwiuthy case : — 
“The ‘New Joiunalisin,’ as it is called, has certainly achieved a 
notable triumpli in securing jiistx.c for a nuich-wionged woman. 
LangworUiy. This has btnni achieved in ilie face of almost insupera- 
ble diflicullies, and six months it looked any bdds against the 
helpless, penniless, and, in the eyes of the woild, disci edited lady 
fighting against unlimited we.iltli, the great legal assistance such 
wealth can always secure, and an un-;crii[)wlons m.m who kept himself 
away from English jurisdiction by lesiding* in the Argentine Republic. 
It is certain that no human agency could have hi ought the scoundrel, 
Edwaid M. Langworlliy, to book but a free and outspoken piess. 'I he 
le.sult shows what an all-poweiful engine for good or for barm the 
press of the world has now become. In ihjs case the i\tll Mail Gazri/c 
took up the cry, and it \Vas repeated in every civilr/cd eoimtry. Funds 
flowed in to assist Mis. Langwoithy to fight for her rights, and eyrm in 
South America tlic coward who had belraye<l her found himself 
shunned by everyone like a pestilent creature. We need not r'^’peat 
the strange, sad, not unrornantic, in many ways repulsive Langworthy 
story ; everyone who reads the new'spapers is in possession of the facts. 
The telegraph n«)w informs us that lardy justice has been done, and 
that Mrs. Langworthy has received ;i20,c)oo down, while a provision 
of /500 a year has been made for her child. The story, however, will 
have a sequel. It may have been observed that a private bill has been 
introduced into the House of Commons to legalize the marriage at 
Antwerp, which was a proper marriage ceremony in every re?spect save 
for the omission of some formalties prescribed by llelgian law. In the 
case of Langwortliy, this marriage was a deliberate and perjured 
fraud, but other persons are known to have been married in the same 
way and by the same clergyman without knowing that the ceicmony 
was invalid. Thus, the Bill will be for the relief of other innocent 
persons besides Mrs. Lang\’#orthy. Wheat it becomes law’, her little 
girl will have her birth legitimised, 'and she will become the heir of 
the great Langworthy estates in the Arj^entine Republic, which by the 
law of that land her father wiirfhen bo unable to alienate from her, bis 
only legitimate child. Pilloried before all the world, and coiulemnevl 
to heap his riches on those he has cruelly wronged, the punishment of 
Edward M. Langworkhy is poetically compjelc.” 


The joke in Madras is that 

“ Mr. Irvine, C. S., District Judge at Trichinopoly, will, it is reported, 
succeed Mr. F. Hr.andt on the Higli* Court Bench, unless he accepts the 
Post at the Medical Jurisprudence Department at the India office, 
the High Court having recommended him for the ‘billet,’ on .account 
of his famous judgment in Lalo Khan’s Case, where he laid clown the 
law, that a bruise was worse than a fracture. Mr. J. Davies, C. S., 
District Judge of Tanjore, it is said, will be appennted to the Agricul- 
tural Department, as he sold the Zemindar Poondytandyar’s estates 
valued Rs. 30,000, by auction for Rs. 2,000, so that the Plaintiffs lost 
Rs. 6,000 by the transaction. Both these Judges are most popular 
with all the Pleaders, who are very anxious to see some other Judges 
take their places, as the litigators are very shy about filing Suits 
and Appeals.” 


Holloway s Ointment and Pills ~ persons are so favoured^ by 
circumstances, or so fortified by nature, as to enable them to pass un- 
scathed the sore trials of an inclement season. With catarrhs, coughs, 
and influenzas everywhere abounding, it should be universally known 
that Holloway’s Ointment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, checks the 
worst assaults of these maladies, and securely vyards off more grave and 
dangerous diseases of the throat and lungs. Ihe truth of this assertion 
must remain unquestioned in the face of thousands of unimpeachable 
living witnesses, who have personally derived the utmost possible bene- 
fits from this treatment when their present sufferings were appallmg, 
and their future prospects most disheartening. Both remedies act 
admirably together. 


• That seems a queer evidence of popularity, unless the word be.ars a 
new signification down .South. The^ariihmclic too is beyond us. It only 
remains to add that w’C quote the »tbovc second hand from the Law 
TimeSy correcting the press as far as we Could see our way. 


(gMtonal ^lotcs. 

rilHE Mahrattd nt>ticing our hint of apprehension that Lord <<EAY 
A might resign over the Cambay scandal, opines : — 

“ We do not think Loul Kcay ought to resign the service simply 
because one of his recommendations was not b.inrtioned by the Sec- 
retary of State for India. The resignation of Mr. WMson icads curious 
commentary on his .'n qiiittal. flvery one takes much the same view 
of his resignation as we have clone. However we do not like to speak 
further on this point as the full text of the Secretary of State’s orders 
in the matter is not before us.” • 

Yes, that is prudent. Oui brother and the rest of us -not excluding 
the centre of the universe, the writing Ego himself- had better reserve 
their full and deliberate judgment till tlic materials for it are laid 
before us. Evciyihing will depend on the process by which the 
.Secretary of State arifved at his decision. 


RUKMiHAl’.s worthy hitsbancl is a chip of the same block— we mean 
a worthy member of the brothcrhiotl of Sonars— tho wcnsbipful 
company of goldsmiilis. In his prosecution, before Mr. Hamii.TON 
at the Foil Police (.‘onrt, ag.ainst Mr. CRA rrAN Deary, Editor, Pontbay 
for libel in publishing KVRMll’.Ars letter rebutting the state 
inenls made by Dadaji in his ‘exposition,’ he admitted in ciobs-examina 
tion that he bad kept a woman, of a dilVerent caste fiom his own, in his 
house for foui teen yeais, for six of which he gave her wages, afier- 
wartls discontinuing to do so. He likewise admitted tli^il his wife had 
jumped into a well, but pretended not to know whether that cxti^mc act 
was committed on arrount of the wom.in in question. lie made other 
admissions besides, not, however, without fre^iueiilly contradicting 
himself.— Mr. ('jR.vri'AN Deary, adtlressing the Court in his own de- 
fence, maintained that ihete was a substratum of truth in the allegations 
made in Rukmihai’s letter, and coute.nded that his rase came within 
the exceptions in llie Penal Code. He delivered the original copy ot 
KUKMlliArs letter to the Coiut, and the charge was wilhdr^awn on 
his verbal expression of icgiet ; he would not give a written apology. 
For once, a man who conducted his own case had no fool for his client. 

The whole Press should rejoice at this termination of a frivolous 
prosecution. One of the most eminent of itj Chiefs Iv'* scored a 
substantial triumph for it, at the same time that he has distinctly 
raised his own reputation, as well for courage and honour as for talent 
and tact. 

In reply to a question to the Uiulcr-Secretary for India from’ Colonel 
Huohes-Haij.ETT, on llic 15111 July, as to wheiluM it was in conlein- 
plalion to give effect to the suggestions made in Blue book ‘ Beluchis- 
lan, No. 3,’ published m iS/S, which opened with a despatch from the 
Manjuis of .Salisbuiy, then Secretary of State fev India, dated Fcbrii 
aiy 3, 187b, Sir John DoRSf replied 

“ I’he transfer of the province of Sind from Bombay to the I’unj.ab i.-. 
not at present under the Lonsiilei'iilion of (government. But the hon. 
member’s question will have the elTecl of dr.iwmg the attention of the 
Doveinment of India to the subject, which will leicivc the attention 
which its importance deserves.” 

On this subject the Sind Times writes 

“ .So f.ir as commercial considerations are conrenied the change is 
certainly desnable. But administrative considejations aie of paiac 
mount interest, and they point to the present airang< inent as the best.” 

• 

• 

To Mr. A. O'Connor’s (lucstion, whether it was a fact that the Public 
Works Department had capped with a corrugated iron roof, painted 
and boarded up, and turned into a post-office a mosque at Bijapur, 
which “ IS •perfect in structure and beautiful in decoration,” Sir J. 
Ferous.son answered : “ The Secretary of State knows nothing of the 
act of vandalism alleged by the hon. member, but inquiries shall be 
tmade,” adding, with official coolness, in the same breath— “ I may add 
that when the mosque was turned into a post-olfice the greatest care 
was taken to preserve its architectural features.” 

To the unsophisticated outsider that is a pretty puzzle. Did the 
utterer of this neat reply seek to make a distinction between the Sec 
retarial and the Under-Secretarial consciousness ?— between the 
knowledge of Lord Cross and the personal knowledge • of Sii 
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James Fergusson ? That there is any practical difference between 
(he state of mind of the two men in power, is rendered dubious 
by the reply as vl -whole, Nevcrtlfcless, ^ the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary has the assurance -we mean, gravely assures the House— 
that “ the Secretary of State knows nothing,” “ but inquiries shall be 
made.” They may and must be made, but after the important ad- 
dition by Sir J . P'ERGUSSON* one would suppose that there was no fur- 
lhe4;»necd for them, and the Goveinment servants might be more 
usefully employed than in disefivering the known and reporting the ad- 
mitted, They can now only give evidence showing that in diverting the 
mosque to low uses, “ the greatest care was taken to preserve its 
architectural featu#cs.” If an able official and enterprising, the reporter 
might add that it was in the interest of the temple of Islam that it 
was turned to an office. 


France has lately lost one of her great men of science. Dr. Vuj.pain 
died in his own apartments in the Rue Soufflot, the home of his 
favourite pursuits. He fell in the field of honour. It was in the dis- 
secting room of the Ecole de Medicine that he contracted the malig- 
nant pneumonia which kijled him, despite the assiduous care of tfie 
best of the faculty, including such men as Drs. Potain, Chargot and 
Crou;jat. Death as usual got the better of science I 
His absnliUe scientific honesty* was much appreciated. He was fre- 
quently chosen an arbiter of the differences arising among medical men. 
A French nobleman has observed— “We have lost in M. Vulpain 
a grand savant^ who was an honour to the science, and a man of pro- 
perty, who honored humanity : it is for this double title that his loss 
has been irreparable to France.” 


In the giidst of the rejoicings of the fete of the 14th July, that a pro- 
foundly moving if not master spirit of France passed away for ever, 
when M. Caro, the spiritualist philosopher, succumbed to the diseases 
of the lungs. 

A few particulars only have transpired about him. He was born 
in Poitiers in 1826. After leaving college, he went to Algiers and nc.xt 
to Atgers, where he married, the fruit of that union was an only 
daughter, who died before him. 

It will be more to the .purpose to mention his works. At a time 
when so much interest has been excited by Theosophy, and a reaction 
of Transcendentalism is visible in India and elsewhere, some of our 
readers might be curiups to acquaint themselves with the speculations 
of a French writer who has all along led the opposition against the 
materialism of the day. The most important of M. Caro’S publications 
are Saint Dominique ct Ics DominkUms ; Mysticism an XV II I Siecle^ 
Problem e de morale sociale ; Pessimispne au XIX Sicctej Etudes 
Morales ^mr te temps present ; and IJIdt^e de Dieu. 


The Madras Iaiw Times is wroth with the Malabar and Travancore 
Spectator for speaking of it contemptuously, not only criticising its 
conduct, mechanical 5 nd literary, but also going the length of charging 
its proprietor witli being a “ screw”. That was the most unkimlest cut 
of all. In replying to this last imputation on the liberality of its pio- 
prietory, the Law Times begins, as befits a law journal, in the phrase- 
ology of the law, but ends in a diction neither elegant nor accurate, set 
to worse disadvantage by careless printing, as follows : — 

“ Furtherpiorc the writer goes a step beyond his Jurisdictfon to 
animadveit upon matters between the Proprietor of our paper .and its 
late manager, not E the Editor forsooth ! ! ! as the writer of that 
article presumptiously asserts viz. ‘ What however can be expected of 
a Law Journal that pays its Editor Rs. 30 only from which is deducted 
Hfe. 10 for the use of an empty gairet. This our Proprietor most erii- 
phaiically denies and challenges contradiction, as the empty garret 
alluded to ; is the upper Story of the Office Premises which the Late 
Manager was allowed to occupy for gratis.” 

Not content with the defensive, the Law editor pursues his advantage 
and carries the war to the very heart of the enemy’s position, thus : — 

“ Need wevemind the Editor of our proud contemporary the period 
of time when he served this Journal for Rs. 5 per week. Oh 7 'empora ! ! 
Oh Mores ! ! Moreover a little Bird has whispered to us Just at iliis^ 
tirtical moment about a certain special Reporter who accompanied our 
esteemed (lovernor in a recent tour and having run short of funds in- 
dented upon the Private Secretary for a loan of Rs. 30 which was not 
repaid until after that officer had intimated the circumstance sometime 
afterwards to the Proprietor of the highly respected journal ; the 
“ Madras Times ” by whom he was employed and consequently upon 
such a misdemeanour was severely reprimanded and the money 
refunded.” 


There at all events, the Law man might have stopped. But we mor- 
tals have been cursed with blindness as to our vocation. So our con- 
temporary must indulg;je*in parody and perpetrate doggerel 

“ We trust the Editor of the Malabar and Travancore Spectator will 
read, mark and inwardly digest these facts for his future good conduct. 
Oh ! Thackerill is it you dear, 

So very far— far away ; 

Trying hard to hit the “ Law Times 
Yo ul neer succeed — to have your sway 

We need scarcely say that we have reprinted all the three passages 
verbatim et literatim— Ko the smallest points. 


We have received, during the week, the following Telegrams from 
Cuttack 

“At a grand meeting attended by more than 1000 people of the 
Bhagabut Bliacti Prodayinee Sobha, held on Saturday (13th) la^t, at the 
Gopaljce’s matt, Cuttack, the following resolutions were passed : (i.) 
This meeting is very much aggrieved and terrified at one Brahman boy 
of Cuttack Medical School having been converted to Brahmoism and 
two Brahm in boys of Cuttack Academy having thrown away their 
sacred thread being converted to that religion, and this meeting 
considers that unless some rule **1)0 framed against the school boys 
changing their religion, education of this backward province will 
suffer. (2.) The public, believing that the Deputy Inspector of 
Cuttack, who is Acharjya of Cuttack Brahmo Somaj, having converted 
one of them, and a teacher of the Academy having encouraged two others 
to throw off their sacred thread, this meeting considers that the 
jeligious policy of Government has not been properly carried out, and 
this ought to be remedied. (3) That a memorial signed by ^he public 
be sent to Government through th^ Commissioner and copies to the 
Director of Public Instruction and Chairman, District Board, Cuttack. 
The public are curious to know how long Madhusudan the said 
Deputy Inspector and Acharjee of BraJimo Somaj, Cuttack, will be 
allowed to remain here by recommendation of his personal friend, 
the Joint Inspector, without being transferred to another district, 
under the rules of the Education Department, as he has already served 
m this district for more than five years.” 

“ In addition to information furnished regarding Kendrapara Bal- 
devji endowment case, the following facts are disclosed— Ramprasanna 
complainant submitted, on 27lh February 1886, a petition with affi- 
davits to the Magistrate, Cuttack, praying for the withdrawal of the 
case from Mr. Fraser, Sub-Divisional Officer, stating that justice will not 
be done, the said officer being an intimate friend to Jagannath Bhara- 
marabar Zemindar, notorious for his conduct to his rayyets, but the 
Magistrate did not grant the petition and poor Ramprasanna was 
ruined. The present case is also before Mr. Fraser, and the public 
anxiously wait to see how he will dispose of it. It is a pity that 
Government does not see the bad effects of an officer being stationed 
in one place for a long time. It is desirabie that the former rule of 
stationing an officer at a place ijot exceeding 'three years be enforced. 
Why will not public and Government enquire into the miseries of Bha- 
galpoic and Pooree done by Mr. Metcalfe, the Commissioner, Orissa 
Division .^” 


The life of even ^[le most bored or most boring of us being mostly 
limited to three score and ten, a fifty-year engagement or duration of 
any kind, must necessarily be an extraordinary occurrence. A golden 
wedding is as interesting a private ceremony as a royal Jubilee a 
public festival. They are equally rare as well as rich. 

Yet many a human relation or institution fulfils the chronological 
condition without obtaining the honours of celebration. People are 
not counting the hours and days and years of any being or body 
about them. They do not count the term of any connection of 
theirs unless it involves a question of payment or of liberty in which 
they are intimately interested. Young in the Night Thoughts^ says— 
We take no note of time save by its loss. 

That — with all deference to the peremptory Poet — is only partially 
trufe— to a small extent. It is only where a man has imperial 
leisure with the goodness of a Titus that he can afford the luxury of 
calculating, before daily going to bed, whether a day was lost or won. 
As a rule, in the modern world we are content to go through an allotted 
avocations and duties, without conscious thought of the hours. Of some 
people the chronological computation of their existence is taken charge 
of by others. They are all extraordinary men— that is more than 
ordinarily trying or enlivening or beneficent. Many, we are afraid, re- 
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ccive congratulations on their seventy-seventh birthday by way of a 
<|uiet hint that they are tarrying too long, that heirs and reversioners 
are impatient, and that freinds have got sicl^ pf the oft-repeated jokes. 
It is reasonable to suppose that there are those of whom one cannot 
have too much, for whose long lives their neighbours are grateful to 
God and for sparing whom longer they still pray. 

Of this selecrtfew, doubtless, is the great Missionary Bishop of the 
South. The admirers of Dr. Caldwell in his diocese have calcul.atcd 
that he will have been fifty years in India in ncx> November, in the 
active cure of souls, and they pro|)f)se to celebrate the •completion of the 
term in a suitable manner. 


ffHE pigeon case in Karachi has been disposed off. Ai.i Baha- 
DAR, the day-labourer, has had his day. The City Magi-^trato, Mr. 
Gibbons, has fined Al.I Baksh, the Police Munshi, Rs. 10 and awarded 
half the amount to Ali IUhadar as compenvaiion. It is a poor com- 
pensation for the trouble and an.^iely, the harrassments and delay 
gone through and suffered. Nonetheless, is the (“onvictum wel- 
come, after so much delay, during which the Police maiuif.iclured 
evidence and succeeded in sc.inng away witnesses. A man was ac- 
tually produced to swear that he and not the Police Munshi had fired 
the gun and killed the pigeons. Only one witness stuck, amidst 
the threats of the Police, to Ai.l Hahadoor to the last, to coiroborate 
his complaint. He too is a iruc* Baliadoor, who ought to be duly 
honoured. We regreat the local Times does not mention his name. 
The Magistrate satisfied himself of the truth of the charge by a 
local enquiiy. Tlie station interested itself in the case and the 
court was crowded. 'I'lie matter came up befiire the Magistrate on 
the 6th, more than a month after the filing of the complaint, and order 
was passed on the glh instant. » 


Notwithstanding the warning of the Press and the protest cntcj^ed 
by the Commissioner in office, the by-election of the Raianagar 
immicipality was, as anouuced, last Saturday attempted. It w;is 
notified within the municipality *hat the selection would be liinitoil 
to the two candidates of the previous by-elcction. This seems to be 
an after thought, for the notification in the (Gazette was geneial, 
and proclamation to that effect had at, fir.st been made within the 
Municipal limits. The Joint-Magistrate of Sealdah went over at 
the usual hour to preside, but there were no voters to elect. 
The elected of the last occasion had, appealed to <}<wcrnmcnt for 
withdrawal of the notice of election and, by his pleader, repeated 
the protest before the polling officer» 'fhe electors evidently saw 
the force of the argument and withdrew wiilmut rccotding their 
votes. But the Joint could not be dissuaded. He bad been dcpuicMl 
on duty and did his duty by declaring the fli+ret candidate elected 
without any votes of the electors, his name being siiw^jly proposqd and 
seconded. This declaration only* complicatoSp; matters, instead of 
rectifying the irregularity it was intended to mend. ¥lic elected Com- 
missioner who ha<l been enjoying the privileges of membership of the 
Board is not declared disqualified and yet another Commissioner is re- 
appointed to fill a vacancy not vacant. Two persons have thus 
been declared where only one is wanted. And who will decide as to 
who shall have the preference ? The previous ©lection ^nded in an 
affray in the street among the partizans of the candidates. We shall 
not be surprised if the two elected now fought out their battle in 
the qjiunicipal office. 

We remark a “ derangement of epitaphs ” in our note .at page 399 on 
the Rukmibai litigation, and hasten to correct the error before the 
number is out. For “ woi^liy husband ” in the first line of that note, 
reifti “ husbaiul’s worthy uncle.” W^ fear we have been unnecessarily 
severe on Narain T)hurm>W. T he report in the local Times docs 
not bear out the impression formed from general account.s. 

A STORY of a great. and romantic and rather original crime comes from 
the South. On the first night of the month the pleasant station of Ban- 
galore was thrown into a great commotion. At aljput eight o’clock. 
Jemadar Adjutant Kondiaii, of the 121I1 Madras Infantry, shot subedar 
Abdul Guffar of the same regiment, dead, with a revolver, near the 
' regimental hospital. He next fired into another subadar’s quarters, and 
then ran home to the lines and shut himself up in the house, with his 
wife, her mother, sister and the latter’s three children. A sepoy 
guard was immediately sent to surround the house and capture him 
alive, with orders to fire only if Kondiah shot at any one of them. 
But the terrible man defied the enemy, threatening to shoot the first 
rnan who entered. The murderer then quietly partook of a hearty 
meal, dining on his arms so to say, after bawling out to his besiegers, 
in true soldierly language, that he was commander-in-chief of the situa- 
tion. Thus the oppressive night passed away, the siege being main- 
tained. In the morning he threw a note over the wall, addressed to 
Major-General Rowlands, commanding the division, offering to 
surrender to him and state his grievances. The General did not pro- 
bably think it safe to put himself in the power of the man. Again, at ii 
o’clock in the forenoon, he sent another note to a similar, effect to the 
Assistant Adjutant-General, declaring, by way of “soft sawder,” 
that be would not take a European officer’s life, ft was impos- 
sible to treat with such an enemy, however. So the military waited 


on the chapter of accidents. It was about noon, when three levolver 
shots were heard from insWe KoNT>!Airs intrenchinent. What 
they meant nobody C(mld make sure. Ko^diah bad possibly 
shot himself. But the investing pai ty did not venture to effect an 
entrance. Speculation w.is soon set at resf by Kondiah himself 
announcing that he bad shot his wife.^ At a quai ler-past one o’clock 
in the afternoon, Kondiah called out that he was going to relieve hi| 
female relations^ of their aiKiety and painful suspense b^ ^tting 
them out. He thereupon opened* the door, and they ran out 
with their children. Here, at length, at any rate, was the opportunity 
for the besicgcis to tush forw.ud and gain the stronghold by the bicacli 
made for them. But theie w.as no disposition for aAempting the honours 
of the day. The besieged closed the door again, and almost imme- 
diately after three shots weie hcatd. And then all was quiet. Still 
the investing army were in ni> Imny to peep within tlie d.ingerous en- 
closure. They were far too philosophlLal to evince any impertinent or 
puerile ciiiiosity. Whatever w.i->, was ; and soon all will come out of 
itself, without unnecessary effort. On the military entering his 
quailcis, they found Kondiah dead in the (hair, having shot hi mself 
•through the heart, and his wife lying ilead at his feet. The only reason 
for Kondiah’s act known i,s lliai he and the ilcceased subadar had .a 
serious qiiaircl in Buimah about a woman. 

The evidence at the in(|iiesl hclil the iiiuider, show«^that KONDIAH 
was talking to the subadar immediately before the tiagedy about de- 
tailing men for a tug-of-w ar at some sports to be held the following 
(lay. Kondiah aftci wards fired .It subedar Abdul Kadljr of the same 
legiment, mistaking him fir anotln*r subedar, but missed him. KON- 
DiAIi’s molhcr-in-l.'iw said his wife insistcil upon his shooting her and 
then himself, .after l.e tohl hei he had muidcacd the subedar. She 
stood up while he shot at her, thiec builds entering her body before 
she died. Just before shooting himself KoNDiAii mentumed^hc names 
of one native officer and tivc uon-coinmissioncal officers of the regiment 
whom he wished ariested, adding that if a ceitain private was flogged 
he w'ould tell everything’. 

The vvli(dc case seems invoUanl in mystery. No adequate motive is 
yet shown. But what a Hue glimpse into Oiicnial manners is present- 
ed by the .SV///(V of a wife whom Kondiah murdered with bis own 
hand! What heroic woman ! WInt uunmehing constancy to resolve, 
not to be scared away by successive bullets The situation was dra- 
matic, of high tragedy. 

But what shall we say of the pusillanimity of the military ! 

* » 

In another column will be found a most important notice to Hindu 
gentlemen. Messrs. Thos. Cook ^Sc Son ofTeriheip a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a week’s trip to Darjeeling. It is a delightful prospect, and 
Messrs. Tjios. Cook vS: .Son deserve the thanks of the community for 
making such a provision for the coming holidays. We h ipc* the hun- 
dred tickets will be soon taken up. The Hindu of the Gangclic valley 
who has not seen the Himalayas scarcely descivcs the name. ^ 

A French Raksliasi lias been convicted for iiiiurder. Madame Bel- 
I.IGANI) is a widow who having casually made the acquaintance of 
an arcbilcct of the name of CoUKl Yat a caft\ bad easily gone to the bad 
with him. The connection l.isled with moie or h ss warinlli for fouitccn 
months, until the man woke out of his dream and bethought of settling 
d<»vvn with a wife who should bring her money. Such a bride he got 
and gave Ills inamorata the She would hear of no such thing. 

She used all her eloquence and all her arts to dissuaded. 11 from his 
respectable views, but in vain, lii the face of her thrrMt, he married. 
Then came the persecution. One evening in October last, she waylaid 
him for the purpose of extorting money On his refusal to pay, She 
delivered a tremendous blow on CoURTY’s nose which felled him down. 
She did not wait to watch the effect of her fist, but in running away 
she herself tumbled down on the way and injured herself, as though 
on purpose, for she complained of Courty as an unmanly cur that had 
so assaulted a poor woman whose only fault was that ^ic loved him 
too well. Courty not only denied the assault but, on the contrary, 
represented, himself to be the victim of her violence. She was proved 
a liar and the assailant and was sent fora week to jail. SI13 next 
pretended to be with child, by way of troubling him, but to no purpose. 
Thus repreatedly foiled, she meditated desperate vengeance. She 
planned an ambuscade against her old lover. One evening as he was 
returning with a friend, M.*Lendormy— - who, by the bye, had been a 
witness against her in the assault case-^-she suddenly sprang upon them 
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and threw on them the contents of a wide-mouthed bottle of vitriol. 
They were conveyed to hospital. Mj Lkndormy lost an eye and 
COURTV lingered throujjh weeks of torture till he died. Madame Bel- 
LIGAND was arrested and sent to the lock-up, where she expressed her 
fiendish delight at success in killing two birds with one stone. She was 
only sorry when she heard that, she had permanently disfigured two 
^irls, strangers, who were walking the street near her intended victims. 
She dSfpisTSsed her intention to have bcerf to disfigure foURTY so that 
his wife would no longer fancy him nor enjoy his company and seek a 
divorce. This is not unlikely. It makes her out a fiend none the 
less. Though a Rakshasi, this French woman is not a she Fret ov \ 
Peini--?in imp of thef dirty Indian type. This horrible virago is a 
rather nice hdy. Particular in her habits, she is one of the numerous 
examples of cleanliness without the slightest tincture of godliness. 
A deliberate sinner and law-breaker, she was always prepared for the 
prison. Against that sudden contingency of being caught in the 
streets, she had provided herself, within the folds of her dress, with the 
requisites for washing ami cleaning her person. For all that, she was far 
from ready for the penalty of her deeds. At the announcement of 
her sentence of lifelong imprisonment, she fainted away. What a 
paradox is man — particularly, woman 1 , 

The papers regarding the Railway ^project from Mogul Serai to Puri 
are published in to-day’s Gazette of India. * 

The Marine Court on the Mahratta have come to the conclusion that 

“ Respecting the facts of the catastrophe, and the cause of the vessel 
striking, there is no dispute. She was being steered across a very strong 
spring flood-tide, and became out of control, so that she was set broad- 
side on to the shore. Our opinion as to the Pilot’s judgment in bring- 
ing her into such a situation has been already given. We do not think 
that he was iusti^ed in taking his ship into the Eastern Gut on the first 
of a sprin? flood-tide, and we think that when he first found himself 
losing coiuiol of her, he should have let go both his anchors. We also 
think that he was to blame in not having the Chief Officer on the fore- 
castle standing by the anchor.” 

According to the Court’s report, “the ship’s officers and crew num- 
bered 50, and there were 215 passengers.” The only loss reported 
by drowning of the ship’s company is the second engineer, and of the 
passengers, a woman and two children were drowned. The only 
authority fqr the number of passengers on board being, as we pointed 
out last week, a hearsay ststement of the master, uncorroborated by 
any director other evidence, it is simple bare-facedness to record that 
only 4 four lives are missing. We have seen passengers who told us 
i^jlhat the loss njjist have ))»en considerable. The large number below 
the upper deck could not come out and perished miserably. The 
public cannot certaiyly be satisfied with this enquiry as to the loss of 
life. It remains to be seen whether Government accept the report 
on this head. 

f 

The Sir John Latorenee Enquiry drags its slow length along. Mr, Reily 
wav Anxious to avoid the work of a “ roving commission,” nevertheless 
he has been unceasing in taking down evidence offered. The sensa- 
tion created by Captain Neustein has been, in a great measure, 
counteracted by the un-^ross-examined evidence of Messrs. Busiibv, 
Young and others. A fresh disclosure has been made this week by 
the late Sub-Deputy Collector and Customs Officer Mr. Minden John 
W. Augier. We quote a portion of his evidence : — 

“On the 2ist of June the Curhw came in. I boarded her and found 
she had excess passengers ; she had 610 on board ; which was 50 in 
excess of the number, 560, she was allowed to carry ; but the captain 
challenged th^jally, saying he had only 23 in excess. As there was no 
means of checking iny numbers, the passengers having all disembarked, 
I was obliged to accept his figures, and I reported his having only 23 
excess passengers on board. I sent the report on to Mr. Trevor Grant. 
He did nothing, to my knowledge, on that report. The next vessel was 
the 'Sir John Lawrence. She came in on the 24th of June. On that 
morning as I looked down the river, this vessel not having then come 
ifi, I noticed about 2 *4 miles from her mooring place, the in.asis of the 
vessel, evidently at anchor. 'Die whole day had passed till three P. M., 

, when I noticed one of Captain Bullock’s launch, the Jacky leave her 
moorings and go down the stream, silently, because it is custesmary to 
blow a whistle to give notice for either lauding or taking on board pas- 
sengers. She dUght to have blown the w'histle. After two hours she 
returned with a crowd of passengers. I sent two of my trustworthy 
constables to count her passengers, while 1 went with two*, others on 
board the Sir John Lawrence^ which had followed the launch up the 
river. 1 went on board at the jetty and saw the two constables, who 
went on board the launch, which was disembarking her passengers at 
her usual moorings. I went on board and sent for Captain Irvine, and 
also the agent, called Jogobundo Babu. 1 asked the captain to keep 
tally with me till this tally lasted. He said ^hat there were no excess 
pcissengers on board, and there was no use giving this trouble. 1 in- 
sisted on the captain keeping tally with me. At the close of the 


counting our tally agreed that there were 561 passengers on the Sir 
John Lawrence. Thereupon both the agent and captain declared that 
I hacf given them unnecessary trouble. By this lime the counting of 
the passengers on the Jack was reported as 217. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that there is no reliance to be placed 
upon the report of the subordinate police staff, and from the nature 
of the system it can never be satisfactory. When the ship arrives, 
very often at midnight, passengers may escape from all sides of the 
vessel without being detected. The Sub- Inspector, Kead constable, 
and policemen keeping tally are likely to nfhke a piistake as not, be- 
cause passengers disembark over a stage between the vessel and wharf. 
The stage is 6 feet * wide and there is a general rush, sometimes 
one, sometimes six abreast, all pushing to get ashore, a single man 
counting. At the conclusion of the counting he reports what he likes. 
There is no means of either checking his counting or prosecuting the 
captain. In departures from Chandbally it is a common practice for 
passengers to go on board when the vessel has left the wharf and is in* 
midstream ; the police having returned after the final count. I have 
also noticed passengers go on board when the vessel is proceeding 500 
yards from her moorings, and I have drawn the attention of my 
superior to this fact. 

1 have been down to Chandbally in these steamers, about ten times 
backw.ards and forwards. I came back on the Lawrence the last lime. 
On this occasion I could not tell how many passengers there were ; 
there were not as many as usual, as it was the slack time of the year. 
On board the Seagull on one occasion it has taken me half an hour to 
go the length of this room, and not a single passenger was then able 
to lie down, the lower deck was so Crowded. The passengers were 
sitting close together. 'Fhe Seagull does the pas.sage in good weather 
in 14 or 16 hours ; in foul weather it takes much longer. On dark 
nights, they anchor in the river and come up at daylight. 1 
have noticed many passengers, after disembarking from all these 
ships, die from exhaustion caused by sea sickness. I saw them 
dfe within half an hour after di:>embarking. Last year in June and 
July I counted so many as 18 dead bodies in a day. These included 
bodies of pilgrims who came from Furi in launches. I have never been 
to Juggannath. I hear that these launches go to Juggannath. I saw 
three on one occasion die from the Coconada. During the pilgrim 
season I have seen '100 dead bodies. ,Th is season embraces a period 
from the middle of May to the end of September. I was there during 
this period. I saw at least 100 dead bodies there during the month. 
This was the case from the beginning of June to the end of July. It is 
impossible to state what numbeV of these died who were passengers by 
these ships from Calcutta, and the numbers 1 have given include those 
who came in all the ships and launches. A good number includes 
those who come off the ships. * There are no inquests held on these 
dead bodies.” , 


The Retriever and Sir John Lawrence Relief Committee are still at 
their benevolent work, relieving the sufferers. This week we are 
enabled to announce two reliefs, paid through us, namely, to GOBlND 
Chunder Das’s family Rs. 100 and Fanchu Bewa Rs. 75. And here 
we arc bound to publicly acknowledge the assistance we have received 
from Baboo Anund Kissen Mui.lick of Shampooker, as the medium 
of information and charity. He has, at great personal sacrifices, de- 
voted himself to the good work. The difficulty of reaching the obscure 
sufferers has been felt by the Relief Committee itself. Our regret is 
that we have far too few men like Baboo Muli.ick. 
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INDIA IN parliament. 

I NDIA, from of old, the dinner bell of Parliament, 
is just ncMV farther disadvantaged as a subject 
of discussion in the Imperial Senate. In the 
present vehemence of party .strife -in Home politics. 
Colonial and Dependencial questions have little 
chance. Everything is postponed to the settle- 
ment of the Irish Question. Nor is it unnatural or 
unreasonable. At a time when fundamental ques- 
tions are under hot discussion between contending 
races and Provinces, who will listen to minor mat- 
ters ? When life itself is in the balance, who cares 
about local ailments ? When the Constitution itself is 
challenged, details, unless of a pressing kind, must be 
shelved. When the Empire is threatened with dis- 
ruption at Home, who can have the heart to care for 
'Dependencies ? The sufferings of the latter unfor- 
tunates are nonetheless acute from their knowledge 
of the ruling country’s predicament, or their conscious- 
ness that there is no criminal neglect On the contrary, 
misery becomes all the more intolerable where you 
^re condemned to suffer iq silence, without having 
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anybody to blame. It is a great resource in extremity 
to be able to scold and rave and c;all Heaven to ftii- 
ness our wrongs against their authbr, even though he 
or she have a Mrs. Harris sort of mythical existence. 
India, as an appendage of the British Empire, has not 
even this satisfaction, such as it is, to cheer her up 
under the cold shade of Imperial neglect. 

Formerly, against innumerable drawbacks, there 
used to be some few occasional compensations. The 
system of partj^ was not, in its practical working, wholly 
unfavorable to diverse interests which would else 
have little chance of a hearing. The very jealousies 
of parties led to the ventilation of out-of-the-way 
topics. A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
We can never forget how in the past, the weakness 
and misfortunes of the Tories seemed to render them 
more capable of sympathy with the neglected in- 
terests and obscurer affairs of India and the Colonies. 
Their opponents doubtless explained it in another 
way. Driven from office, ’with scant hopes of a fair 
return to power and to equanimity, under the advance 
of democracy, the Tories, according to them, delight- 
ed to tease and embarrass the Whig or Liberal Gov- 
ernment by making mountains of molehills, anef 
encouraging all sorts of out-of-the-way grievances. 
Howsoever it was, the advantage to the weak anil 
neglected was all the same. The unrepresented 
portions of the Empire thus found an artificial re- 
presentation. Since then the genius of Uiskaeli — the 
despised Jew leader of the territorial and traditionist 
party in Church and State — managed to give the 
fortunes of the Conservatives .an unexpected good 
turn and revived the drooping spirits of his followers 
with more than one substantial lease of power. It 
was when their prospects were at their lowest, 
however, that the Conservatives served India. In- 
dividual philanthropists there were on all sides of the 
House, like the great Radical Joseph Hume, or the 
greater chiefs of Manchester Radicalism, Cobden and 
Bright, to advocate her cause. But it was the Con- 
servatives that, as a party, clung to her. At that time 
they were, though weak, still one of the two great 
ruling parties, while the Radicals were a struggling 
handful, without organization or influence. 

Since then, the Conservatives recovered prestige and 
the Radicals have grown so far as to swamp the old 
Wllig family monopolists and-indeed to form the great 
Liberal Party — the mb'st powerful of the day. 

Just now, however, all is — not changed, to be .sure, 
but in abeyance.* This Irish business has turned every- 
thing topsy turvy — thrown everything out of order. 
The Constitution is passing through a Ciefy ordeal, and 
the prime element of party has suffered accordingly. 
The Liberals are divided— openly and seriously divid- 
ed ; the Conservatives, despised and patronised, are 
miserable in the extreme. Everything is neglected 
— everybody is in painful suspense — while the future 
of the state — to say nothing of persons or parties — 
is gloomy and uncertain.^ Who, under the circum- 
stances, can think of augHt else but the immediate 
situation ? No other question is allowed. Anything 
besides is obviously an impertinence. 

Under these circumstances, we should not be slow 
to recognise those individual Britons who, whether In 
Parliament or out of it, are keeping up the India 
* Question, in one form or another. It requires courage 
w inflict India on Ireland-absorbed Britain, if it 
do not, in every instance, evidence singleness of pur- 
pose. We owe much to these bores. No matter 
what the question mav be — the point is to preserve 
the continuity. It is enough for the present that 


India is not allowed to be forgotten. It was fortunate 
that several retired ^Indiins were elected, Man pro- 
poses and God disposes — for the best. After all, we 
have scarcely lost by the defeat of the candidates put 
forward by the Indian Associations. Even Dada- 
BHAi Naoroji and Lal Mohun Ghose could not 
have obtained a particukir and patient hearing i:.'^the! 
House. Their suppression ^ould have highly disap- 
pointed their countrymen, and with the loss of pres- 
tige in India they must have lost in influence in Eng- 
land. It is as well, therefore, that \hey were not 
elected and, of course, had no opportunity of being 
lost in the angry personalities of the Irish debates. 
What, on the contrary, had the Indian opposition to 
the present Anglo-Indian members, succeeded ! We 
would have lost the only possibility of an Indian voice 
in the Commons. These gentlemen have done well 
enough. The fears of their terrible baleful influence 
in Parliament have happily not been realised. On the 
contrary, they have' utilised whatever opportunity 
came in their way for representing this country. Sir 
Roper Letiibriix:;e, in partfcular, has been'useful. He 
has proved that an anti-llbertite is not necessarily a 
foe to India or her people. Up to this, at any rate, 
he has not abused in the House his Indian knowledge 
or influence. He has lent himself to advocacy of 
Indian sufferers. As a former member of the 
Education Service, he has naturally taken the De- 
partment of Instruction under his spcciarcare^ It is 
greatly to his credit that he brought to the notice of 
the India Office one of the grievances of the native 
schoolmasters. 


THE INDIA OFFICE AGAINST INDIA. 

HONOURS TO THE NATIVE ARMY. . 

The inefficiency of the India Office with the present 
constitution of the Secretary of State's Council, is 
becoming more pronounced year by year, l^hat it 
falls far short of the requiremenfs of tlKi country 
and the Empire, must be apparent to the meanest 
comprehension. • 

What, in fact, can India expect from a Council com- 
posed, in a great measure, of scptegenarianij who 
have not been (that is, most of them) in the country 
within the last 20 or 25 years ? For this inefficiein 
Council of dummies, India has to pay, inclusive of 
clerks, &c., about 4 lacs of Rupees a year at the 
lowest computation. In this Couritil, neither the 
Natives of India nor the unofficial Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians are represented. The members of this 
Council are chiefly antiquated Covenanted Civilians 
and Military men who, during their supposed Army 
service, have been chiefly in Civil employ. To 
point out that this Secretary of State’s ^uncil is 
nothing more or less than a dead weight, not only on 
the finances but on the advancement of the true in- 
terests of the Empire, we have only to point out the 
numerous instances of egregious blundering that has 
taken place through their advice and interference 
during the ceremonies of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 
Of course*, we cannot expect Lord Cross to know 
very much about the country. But his having to consult 
men for precedent and advice who have not been in 
rjiat country for 20 and 25 years, is absurd in the ex- 
treme. These men cannot possibly fathom the extent 
and strength of the national feeling that has .sprung 
up in India within the last eight or ten years. To 
shew what wc look upon as nothing more or less than 
an insult tb the Natives of the Indian Army, we quote 
the following from the English papers. 
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On Monday the nth July. Her Majesty sent for 
the 15 Native Officers who were sent home to take 
a part in the Jubilee and who were about to leave 
London for India, i. on the 15th of July. They 
were sent for by Her Majesty to have a farewell 
interview. This reception, as all who know the 
amiafei^ity and kindness of Heu Majesty’s disposition, 
was a most gracious one.^ In taking l^avc of these 
men, the representatives of India’s Native Army, Her 
Majesty desired that a message should be sent to 
her from every part at which they stopped to inform 
her how they were progressing, as she expressed 
herself most anxious to know all about their welfare. 
Her Majesty was desirous, in fiict she would have been 
much pleased, to bestow on these representative 
Native Officers some special mark of her favour. 
But the India Office was opposed to such a pro- 
nounced act. Now, why this prejudice and anta- 
gonism against the .interests of India’s sons in ‘ 
the Department whose duty it* is to protect them ? 
We can see no valid reason why the India Office 
should depVccate the giving of these special marks 
of Her Majesty’s favor (knighthood) to good’ 
honest soldiers, merely because they are natives. 
Be it remembered that these very men have spent 
their lives in harness and their blood in fifty 
fields to uphold the honor, fame, and power of a 
race totally alien to themselves. These very same 
advisers of fhc India Office will lavishly recommend 
the bestowal of Orders of Knighthood on men like 
Gunput Rao who will make over to them treasures 
they are bound to protect, and to other Maharajas, 
Rajas and even their servants and “ Baboos ” whom 
they think fit to Hatter for political purposes, while 
to their good Native Officers, even when their Em- 
press, in the goodness and nobleness of her heart, 
desires to reward -them with these coveted honors, 
the India Office wags the top of its thumb. 

We trust that Her Majesty will yet cast aside the 
»->trammels of these- antiquated obstructionists and give 
to deserving men the honors due to gallant soldiers 
and able Native Officers. 

Of all the blunderings the India Office has been 
guilty towards the Indian visitors to England, this 
refusaPto allow the Queen to carry out her wishes 
wd give to them honors for their well-merited ser- 
vices, we look upon as the very worst. Whatever 
else may have been done, was in all probability done 
through ignoranet or misunderstanding, but this we 
look on as nothing more or less than a downright in- 
sult to the whole Native Army of the Indian Empire. 
The India Office, forsooth, does not deem the highest 
and most distinguished Native Officers of the Indian 
Army to be fit recipients of the honor of Knight- 
hood. Arid this against the Empress herself! 

Since writing the above, I perceive that the Queen 
( I surmise without consulting the India Office) has 
telegraphed to Gibraltar and granted to some of these 
Native Officers C. I. E.’s and to others the ist Class 
* Order of British India. But what a greater effect 
it would have had and how much better it would 
have been, if the India Office with its absurd pre- 
judice hacj not interviewed, and interfered with, the 
Queen and prevented her from giving with her own 
hand the accolade to all these or some, of these 
representative Native Officers of the Indian Army, 

Andrew Hearsey. 


A SCRIPTURAL PARALLEL. 

t ♦ 

We -have for some time received a veritable “ Ruin seize thee, ruth- 
less King !” We know the inveterate dislike of modern Europcaris 


to stern reminders of the great ruler of the Universe and his judg- 
ments coupled, strangely enough, with a nervous dread of impreca. 
tions. Accordingly wc have hitherto hesitated to publish the fol- 
lowing. After long deliberation, however, we decide to print it 
It ought to do good to many besides those immediately concerned. 
After all, Christians are accustomed to hear such^ language very 
week at church : * , 

The great singer, <he king of the Jews, wrote : “The fool hath 
said in his heart t^ierc is no go God.* There arc comparatively few, 
I am glad to say, who deny the existence of a Supreme Being 
Repeated manifestations not only Biblical but even every day oc- 
currences go far to prove that He not only exists but takes cog- 
nizance of what docs go on in this world. We well know that 
He in his own time docs avenge the cry of the poor and needy 
and bring down judgment and punishment on the oppressor, so it 
were well even for the rulers of this Empire to take heed before 
they continue and insist on acts of downright injustice and close 
their cars to the cry of the oppressed. 

I would beg to draw tlie attention of these men to the fact 
that the first two men who were the instruments and cause of 
the oppression practised on the Ami Gad Zemindars, are dead, 
I mean Mr. G. J. Laidman, the unjust Judge, and Narain 
Ijiass, the Mohunt of Derail, the avaricious and grasping 
priest. The next on the list of oppressors is Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, but if wc are 
not misinformed Piis Honor is too learned to believe in such frivofous 

f 

superstitions and will in all probability like Pharoah, the proud king 
of Egypt, refuse to do judgment and justice till the vengeance 
of the Almighty overtakes him. 

All who have read the English Bible cannot fail to notice how 
closely the Arni Gad Zemindars’ case resembles the seizure of Naboth^ 
vineyard by the wicked king 'Aliah, only with this difference, that 
Ahab acted in a more honest and upright manner than the Govern- 
ment of India. For he did offer money or land equal to the aforesaid 
vineyard cre he took it by force. Vide Chapter XXI of the 1 st 
Book of Kings down to verse 16 . 

Let the Lieutenant-Governor ponder well the fate of Ahab and 
the judgment on his conduct written by the Prophet. There was 
none like Ahab to work wickedness in the sight of the Lord, and the 
sacred record clearly shews that the curse of the wicked oppressor of 
the poor docs not lie merely on the guilty one himself but descends to 
his children’s children. “ 1 will bring evil upon thee (Ahab) and will 
take away thy posterity,” The hour for the close of his rule in 
the North-West is fast approaching. Lct*hini even at this eleventh 
hour do justice to the oppresseJ'. What^ljas he gained by it and by his 
obstinacy in continuing his wrong-doing ? Nothing, but the execration 
of those over whom he has ruled ! He was in great hopes of ob- 
taining the scat in the India Council which became vacant by the 
death of Sir Ashley Eden, but he has been woefully disappointed. 
Let him yet learn this great lesson, that there is one in Heaven 
greater than himself, one who judges the .actions of all and whose 
ears arc ever open to the cry of the podr and suffering. 

Lord Dufferin would likewise do well to ponder over what 
wc have written. The warning is to him as well as to Sir Alfred Lyall, 
as he likewise, as the representative of our Empress, has been appeal- 
ed to, to do justice and has refused to do so. We can fully ap- 
preciate and exclaim with the man who wrote, 

“ Is there a God ye sometimes tell us ? 

Is there a Judge who reigns on high ? 

Has he bid you buy and- sell us ?” 

Let them both ponder over the deaths of Mr. Laidman and the 
Mohunt and yield not to man but to the hand of God. 

Fiat JusTiTiA ruat C.£Lum. 

It would be presumptuous to dogmatise on the ways of Heaven. 
No doubt, our correspondent has made out a case for serious con- 
sideration. At any rate, Kc points to a ^i^gular coincidence of cir- 
cumstances. 
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THE INDIAN PAMPHLET IN AMERICA. 

I am sorry to find that your well-raean< passage in regard *to my 
unhappy and prayed-to-be-forgotten article in the North American 
Review^ as well as single words and sentences taken out of the text 
of my “explanation,” arc being made the subject of unfavourable 
comment in certain quarters. Thus, the Advocate of Induty a fair 
enough Ang\o-Indian paper, speaks of the American Editor 
“ insisting on me to write*scdition against the Indian Government 
and my own convictions.” For the benefit of those who insist upon 
persecuting me on the strength of a single pass*agc taken out of its 
text, or of singly words in a conversation reported from memory, 
let me write the following short paragraph, between quotation marks, 
to be used as the only authorised* version in a short compass. I 
« trust those who demand fairness from others will not lose sight of 
it themselves. 

“The American Editor did not want me to write against my 
convictions, nor did he want me to deny truths favourable to Eng- 
lish Rule in India. All that he did was to suggest the j/v 4 ’ I should 
follow if I wanted to accomplish my purpose, namely, that of 
drawing, or rather forcings the attention of the English-speaking 
public to the subject. For this purpose he advised me to write as I 
fdty not as I thought ; to mention the good English Rule had done in, 
India, but to lay especial emphasis upon what I believed and represent- 
ed as its resultanty namely, injustice, high-handedness, and recognition 
of inequalities of race. I did so, but 1 did it with my eyes open, 
and under no sort of compulsion, I did it in the discharge of what 
I believed to be a sacred duty ; and during the time that it took me 
to write I was in the peculiar position of a man who had to concen- 
trate in himself the accumulated sufferings and sorrows of 250,000,050 
of his kith and kin. I tried as if to make all India cry out in one 
wail of agony, for India could make herself heard in no other w^y.” 

If I committed sedition, let me be hanged and quartered, but for 
the sake of all that is noble and holy let no uncharitable reflection 
be cast upon one of the truest of men, the American Editor. 

As you have very correctly styled it, the article was a “ party 
pamphlet.” Whoever regarded it in any other light misspent his 
criticism. I did not want to solve fhc Indian question with pen 
and ink, but I wanted to force the attention of those whose duty 
it was to do so. I did not regard it as p, permanent contribution to 
the literature of the subject it treated, and I have repeatedly de- 
clined the advice of,fricnds and the hffers of publishers to have it 
reprinted and circulated. Much as I was ready to brave in order 
to draw attention to it when it appeared, nobody is more anxious 
than myself that it should be entirely forgotten now and for ever. 
Indeed, I have not a single copy of the article with me, and I have 
to refer intending readers to the files of the Indian Mirror and other 
papers which reprinted it at the time. And, when under the ne- 
cessity of advertising my newly started paper Hope I was compelled 
to refer to it as unhappily the only thing I happened to be known 
by, I refrained from mentioning the name of the Magazine in which 
it appeared. 

I must say, however, that those who profess so much horror over 
the “ exaggerations” of the article, arc either dishonest or ignorant of 
the ins and outs of political journalism. In these days of anarchy, 
when party passions run high, and unity of thought is the one thing 
lacking, there is not a representative production but is bound to be 
one-sided and exaggerated. Show me the issue of the 7 )mes or of 
any other representative paper that* does not contain its one-sided 
criticism or its party attache. Why should that be considered a 
crime in a Bengali Baboo or in an American Editor which is re- 
garded as a necessity by the leading publicists ot the world ? Party 
pamphleteering is by no means a new institution, nor is it without 
a legitimate object of its own. Yours respectfully. 

To tie Editor, AmrAa Lal Roy. 


MOORSflEDABAD. 

Moorshedabady As/ gust S. 

His Highness Ihtisham-ul-Moolk Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-uI-Omara 
Nawab Sir Syud Hasan Ali Mirza Khan Bahadoor Mohabut Jung, 
K.C.I.E., presided at the 29th distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful students of the Nawab of Moorshedabad's High School, on 
Saturday, the 6th instant, at 10 X. m ., the time previously fixed by 
His Highness. 

Invitation letters over 150 in number, were issued, by the ofii- 
ciating Headmaster, to the nobility and gentry of the station, and 
scats, in order of precedence, were arranged in the spacious Hall 
and Court of the Institution, which was tastefully decorated \-»fith 
triumphal arches, evergreens and bunches of flowers ; and red flags, 
bearing the emblems of the Royal house of England and of the 
Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad, were stuck up, at the gate and 
on the railings of the High School. The long niches, overhead, 
were fancifully ornamented with the names of the English, Persian, 
Sanskrit and Bengali poets and literary worthies, such as John 
Milton, Hafiz, Sadi, Kalidas, &c., in gold letters, set in blue black 
ground. The whole thing presented a scenery at once beautiful 
and charming. 


His Highness the Nawab Bahadoor and party with his 2nd 
brother Prince Wala j^uder feahadoor and the other members of his 
family including Nau^ab Shuja-ul-Moolk, Syud Mahamcd Zainol- 
abidin Khan Bahadoor Feroze Jung, , arrived at the gate of 
the School in state carriages, with troopers following and preceding, 
and were received by the Hcadmast^er and conducted to the Hall, 
where all present rose up till his Highness and party had taken their 
seats. Before the commencement of the ceremony of di'”^’Hi)ution, 
Baboo Jugeshwar Sirkar, after an iipcning speech, read portions of 
the annual Report of the School for the year 1885-86, a * 
dumb silence prevailed among the large gathering of boys, numbering 
in all 400. The discipline maintained, throughout, was exemplary, 
as was noticed by the audience. • 

H is Highness next distributed the prizes. 'Ehcrc were 3 Silvei 
medals, awarded to the most brilliant students of the School 
for general proficiency, by H. H. the Nawab Bahadoor and a mem- 
ber of his farmily. At the termination of the ceremony, the 
officiating Headmaster, after thanking H. H. the Nawab Bahadoor 
in particular, in befitting terms, the Raises, and the gentlemen in 
general, for the trouble they took in coming, proposed cheers for 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the (^ueen Empress of India, for the 
Viceroy, for the liicutenant-Govornor of Bengal and for the Nawab 
Bahadoor of Moorshcdabatl, the Patron, of the High School, which 
were most enthusiastic ally responded to by the boys and teachers 
amidst loud acclamation. After this the meeting dissolved and 
His Highness and party, granting 3 days* holiday to the School, drove 
to the Palace. , • 

It is significant that His Highness the Nawab Bahadoor of Moor- 
shedabad did not preside at the distribution of prizes at the Medrasa 
in April last. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee celebration of Her most gracious 
Majesty here, on the i6rh February last, His Highness the Nawab 
Bahadoor gave away a large sum of money for the treat of 359 boys 
and staff of the High School, both the students and teachers were 
sumptuously regaled on the joyous occasion. 


MONGIIYR. 

Jamalporey i 6 t^ 

On Thursday, the iith instant, His Honor Sir Stcuart Baylcy, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at the invitation of the East 
Indian Railway Company, came and opened the water vforks at 
Jamalpore. . A gigantic reservoir has been constructed at the foot 
of the hills which catches all the water that comes down the hills 
and is augmented by the rain water, until the accumulation 
amounts to some thing like 150,000,000 gallons of water. It is 
intended to convey this water to the house of the European re- 
sidents of the Station for their household purposes, as >vthcrto thcrtM* 
has been a great scarcity in the water supply in the station owing to 
nearly all the wells getting dry in the hot weather. The main pipes 
have already been laid down and the valvular hydrants put up at 
the mouth of the reservoir. So that the water works arc practically 
completed and it was to declare them open that the Lieutenant- 
Governor was invited by the Railway Company. • 

A canopy had been erected over the hydrants at the mouth of the 
reservoir and a large brass wheel fixed to the topmost hydrant *^y 
turning which the main valves would be opened to let in the water 
from the reservoir into the main pipes. To this brass wheel a small 
silver wheel handsomely engraved was fixed ti^d this wheel was to 
be turned by His Honor. A pair of barouclies each drawn by a 
pair of haiulh(;mc walers had been hired by the Railway Company 
from Calcutta for the use of the Licijrcnanr-(. 5 ovcrnf)r and suite. 

At about 5-30 p. M., on the iith instant. Sir Stcuart and Lady 
Baylcy, accompanied by his Aid-dc-camp and the Government 
oilicials from Monghyr, ariivcd by train and were received at 
Jamalpore by Mr. Carter, Traffic Mamager, and tfic leading 
Railway officials of the station. An .^dtlrc{.s the muni- 

! cipality was then read out on the station platlc^^rm by Mr, 
Curtis, Chairman of the municipality. His Honor briefly returned 
thanks. After some of the oilicials had been presented to His 
Honor, the whole party drove off to the reservoir where a gooSly 
number of ladies and gentlemen had already gathered to witness the 
opening ceremony. On arrival under the canopy, an address to the 
Lieutenant-Governor was read out by Mr. Hiuldlcstonc of the 
Traffic Department giving the history and objects of the water works 
and the ctvjuaity of the reservoir and concluding with a request 
from the Railway Company to His Honour to open thi; works and 
to allow the reservoir to be named, after him, the Baylcy reservoir. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in an appropriate reply thanked the 
•Company arid praised Messrs. Pout and Devon who were chiefly 
instrumental in the construction of the works. He anticipated 
great benefits from the introduction into a town of pure clean water, 
and congratulated the residents on the convenience in having the 
water conveyed to their very doors. 

At the conclusion of his speech the Lieutenant-Governor ihrncd 
on the silver wheel and declared the water works open. Three 
4 oud and hearty cheers were then given for His Honor by those 
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assembled and one more for Lady Bayley. They guests headed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor went under a fnonster shamiana handsome- 
ly decorated with flags and green leaves, and partook of some re- 
freshments, the local bant^of the E. I. Railway Volunteers playing. 

At about 7-30 p. M., His Honor and party drove to the Railway 
station and returned to Monghjy where \\\c Rbotas was awaiting him. 

•* BENGAL GOVER^^ME’NT ORDEJIS. 

General. — The 6th August 1887. — Baboo Doorga Churn Ghose, 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Chittagong, is vested with the powers of a 
Deputy Collector under Regulation IX of 1833 

The 10th August 1C87. — Moulvie Syed Wajid Hossein, Special 
Butwara Deputy Collector, MozulFcrpore, is transferred to Patna. 

Moulvie Majibar Rahman, Special Butwara Deputy Collector, 
Patna, is tranferred to Mozuflcrporc. 

'i'he nth August 1887. — Baboo Bangsidliar Rai, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Moorshedabad, is allow'cd leave for two 
months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the loth instant. 

Baboo Dwarka Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, on leave, is posted to the Sudder station of the district of Moor- 
shedabad, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Bangshidar Rai, or 
until further orders. , 

In notification of the order of the 1st ultimo, Baboo Rakhal Das 
Haidar, Deputy^ Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is allowed fur- 
lough from the 8th July last to the*20th December next, inclusive, 
under section 132, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code. 

Baboo Nilkant Sarkar, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Pubiia, 
is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

The 13th August 1887. — Mr. G. E. Manisty, Ofiiciating Magis- 
trate and Collector, Shahabad, acted in the first grade of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors from the forenoon of the 7th to 
the afternoon of the 26th April 1887, and from the forenoon of the 
27th June to ihcw afternoon of the 5lh July 1887. 

Mr. W.«M. Clay, Magistrate and Collector, Khoolna, is allowed 
furlough for one year, under section 50, chapter V of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect from the 2Srh October 1887, or such sub- 
sequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Umesh Ch under Sen, Officiating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Dacca, is translerred to the Sudder station of the 
district of Moorshedabad. 

Babo(? Abinash Cluindcr Sen, Ofiiciating Deputy Magistrate and | 
Deputy Collector, Moorshedabad, is transferred to the Sudder station 
of the district oi Dacca. 

Mr. J. L. Herald, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Baraset, 24-Pcrgunnahs, is transferred to Nuddea, and is ap- 
pointed . to have charge of the Mchcrporc sub-division of that 
^^stricc. ^ « 

Baboo Tariny Kumar Ghose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, 24-Pcrgunnahs, is appointed temporarily to have charge of the 
Baraset sub-division* of that district. 

Mr. G. Toynbee, Magistrate and Collector, Hooghly, is allowed 
leave for twp months and one day, under section 72 of the Civil 
Leave Code, with effect fVom the 3rd September next. 

Mr. C. P. Gaspers/., Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy C<yl- 
Icfiror, Bhagiilporc, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector 
of Hooghly, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. G. Toynbee, or 
until further orders. 

The 1 6th August ^8^7. — Mr. E. W. Collin, Ofiiciating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Mo/.ufTerporc is appointed to act 
.IS Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Howrah, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. E. V. Wcstmacott, or until further orders. 

Mr. H. Luson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- i 
• lector, Mchcrporc, Nuddea, is transferred to the Sudder station of 
the district of Mozuflcrporc. 

Mr. W. H. M. Gun, Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 
Noakholly, k;^llowcd leave for two months and twenty-nine days, 
under the note' to rule 2, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from 4th proximo. 

Mr. G. W. Place, Officiating Judicial Commissioner, Chota 
Njfgpur, is appointed to act as District and Sessions Judge of 
Noakholly, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. W, H. M. Gun, 
•or until further orders. 

Mr. W. O’Reilly, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Monghyr, is allowed leave for two months and twenty-one days, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he jiiay be relieved by Baboo Shama Churn Mittcr, 

Baboo Ilurri Narain Banerjee, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Jehanabad, Hooghly, is appointed to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of 
the fourth grade, but will continue to be employed, u^itil further* 
orders, as a Temporary Sub- Deputy Collector of the third grade. 

This cancels the order of the 5th July 1887, appoirning Baboo 
Soshi Mohun Talookdar to be a Sub-Deputy Collector of the 
fourth grade. 

Mr. H. J. McIntosh, Assistant Magistiwtc and Collector, Burdwan, 
is vested with the powers of a Deputy Collector. 

Baboo Gopi Mohan Ghose, Khas Tchsildar, Satkania, Chittagong,* 
is allowed leave for one^ month and thirteen days, under section 72 


of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from such date as he may avail 
himsclV of it. , 

Baboo Srcc Nath Bhudder, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Chittagong, was on leave for fifteen days from the 9th to the 
23rd April 1887 inclusive, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code. 

Judicial. — The 1 1 th August 1887. — Baboo Sarat Chunder Bose, 
Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Contai, Midnapore, is vested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the third class. 

The 12th August 1887. — Under section 3, Act*III of 1880, Mr. 
A. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Darjeeling, is 
vested with the pcfwers of a Magistrate of the first class within the 
limits of the Cantonment of Jcllapahar, in the district of Darjeeling. 

Under the authority vested in him by the final clause of section 
357 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X of 1882, the Lieu-, 
tenant-Governor empowers Moulvie Abdurrauf, Ofiiciating Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bhagulporc, to take down evidence 
I in criminal c^scs in the English language. 

The 13th August 1887. — Baboo Kanai Lai Mookerjee, Subordi- 
^ natc Judge of Dinagepore, is allowed leave for six months, under 
section 128, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the date on which he availed himself of it. 

Baboo Karuna Das Bose, Munsif of Scaldah, 24-Pcrgunnahs, is 
‘appointed to act as Subordinate Judge of Dinagepore, and is vested 
with the powers of a Munsif as wclbas with the powers of a Judge 
of a Court of Small Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such 
a court up to the value of Rs. 100, during the absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Kanai Lai Mookerjee, or until further orders. 

Baboo Jadoo Nath Goswami, m.a., b.l., is appointed to act as a 
Munsif in the district of the 24-PcTgunnahs, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Scaldah during Sthc absence, on deputation, of Baboo 
Karuna Das Bose, or until fiirihcr orders. 

"f‘hc 15th August 1887. — Baboo Menu Lai Chatterjee, Second 
Subordinate Jude (J* Sarun, is vested temporarily with the powers 
of a judge of a Court of Small Caiiscro for the trial of suits cogni- 
zable by Mich a Court up to the value of Rs. 500 within the local 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Sudder munsifi of Sarun, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Artirita Lai Chatterjee, First Subordinate 
Judge of tliai district, or until further orders. 

Baboo Pores Nath Banerjee, Judge of the Courts of Small Causes 
at Kooshlca, Chooadanga, and Mchcrporc, is allowed leave for one 
month, under rule I, section *73 of the Civil Leave Code, with 
effect from the date on which he availed himself of it. 

Babof) Saroda Prosad Chatterjee, Third Subordinate Judge of 
Hooghly, is appointed temporarily to be Judge of the Courts of 
Small Causes at Kooshlca, Chooadanga, and Mchcrporc, during the 
absence, on leave, of Baboo Pores Nath Banerjee, or until further 
orders. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Chatterjee, Munsif of Ooloobcria, Hooghly, 
is appointed to act as Subordinate Judge of Hooghly, during the 
absence, on deputation, of Baboo Saroda Prosad Chauerjee, or until 
further orders. 

Baboo Hem Chunder Mookerjee, b.l., is appointed to act as 
a Munsif in the district of Hooghly, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Ooloobcria, during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Kedar Nath 
Chatterjee, or until further orders. 

The 16th August 1887.— Mr. H. H. Heard, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Monghyf; is vested with the powers 
of a magistrate of the first classy 

Mr. C. W. E. Pittar, Ofiiciating Jtj!nt-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Cuttack, is appointed, under the provisions of section 
22, Act X of 1882, to act as a Justice of the Peace within the 
territories under the Lieutenant-Governor’s control. 

Mr. H. J. McIntosh, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Burdwan, 
is vested with tho»powcrs of a Magistrate of the second class. 

GRANT OFLEAVETO MUNSIF. — The 13th August 1887. — Baboo 
Suresh Chunder Ghose, Munsif of Sasscram, in the district of 
ShahaKad, is allowed leave for orte month, under sections 128 and 
141, chapter X of the Civil Leave Code, in extension of the leave 
granted to him under the orders of the i8th April last, the 1 2th July 
1887, and the 2nd instant. 
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MIMLA has been visited with eight days’ continuous and heavy rain. 

The Oudh and Rohilkund Railway will be a State Railway from 
July next. 

• * 

The Goa Government have sanctioned Rs. 75,000 for a palace in*| 
Pangim for the Patriarch Arch-bishop of Goa. 

• 

Twelve Russian soldiers arc said to have been kiUed at Chaharjiii 
by the tiibe for dishonoring some Turkoman women. 

# « 

.Sir CHARLL.S Turner is expected at Simla next week from Madras. 
The Public Service Commission re-ausemble at Allahabad in 
November. 

* • 

• • 

SiR Dinshaw M.\noci^jee Petit has J)aid down Rs. 31,000 in two 
instalments of Rs. 12,000 and Rs. 19,000, towards the building fund of 
the Bombay Stock Exchange. 

The three and half crores of Rupees of the Gwalior vaults lent to j 
our Government, will be repaid by annual instalments after the 
Maharaja attains majority. 

• # 

It is reported that Sir Frederick Roberts declined a peerage as 
he has not the wherewithal to maintain the rank. How few people 
show that consideration 1 

The Madras and I’ondicherry Governments have agreed between 
themselves, that, as in th(j case of police officers, British revenue 
offices entering English territory are not to be called upon to pay any 

toll when passing the respective ioll-gates. 

' # 

♦ * 

Latest news of the gfcat White African ; — 

A telegram of August 4 from St. Thomas says ‘ Letters have 
been received at Stanley Pool from Mr. H. M. Stanley, staling that he 
arrived at the Falls of the Aruwhimi river on the i8th ol June, and was 
preparing to begin the overland march. All was going well with the 
expedition.’ ” , 

# # 

IN a letter to the Times, Professor Max Muller recommends an 
asylum for Hindu child-widows, as a means of reducing the suffering 
caused by the present restrictions on remarriage. Are there not such 
homes already— private establishments where widows are supposed to 
sink their sorrows? The suggestion seems to show that the great 
Professor is a chip of the great European block. Or, is he aging ? 
Buch aberrations force on the mind the famous line in the English 
satirist describing the last days of Swift. 


T is curious to see the sert of tittle tattle and reflections that form 
he staple of the outstajjion letters and other correspondence in the 
alive press. One writer begins with the statement “Death is the 
levitable lot of all men” before saying “ It is a matter of deep regre| 

od sorrow to announce that Baboo 4 tb Master” of the Ticari 

chool is dead. ^ 


The same wiiter then gives a more cheering piece of information, 
namely, that 

“ Baboo Bhagwat Sahay, B.A., inhabitant of Sikari.i, a village three 
miles off Tikaii, has bccMi appointeil Head Master of this institution 
on a salary of Rs. i2oamoiuh. This is the 2nd time that a Bihaii 
gentleman has been lucky enough to be pl.aced at the heatl of the 
school. It is expected that the school will experience a great deal of 
progress during his incumbency.” * 

This is counting the *chlekcns before they are hatched. Whether 
Sahay’s luck means luck to the school, the future only can show. To 
us, it seems sufficiently problematical. We hope the fact of the Lala’s 
being a Tikarilc has had no overwhelming effect in determining the 
choice. We rejoice that Behar is now producing graduates in all the 
faculties and that their claim to service is recognised. But in her own 
interest she should not forget the value of experts fronsother parts of 
the empire and other lands. The education department is «|)ccially 
a sphere in which there is the gieatest need of exercising a spirit of 
wise leforin and eschewing false sentiment. We, for one, aie not for 
handing over the entire leaching of English, for instance, to Indians. 

It is difficult to unlearn caily impressions, and we aie daily confronted 
by proofs of the intlucncc of impeifectly trained lenchers. J’he survi- 
val of native baibarism of thought and speech ni.iy any time feveal 
itself to the confusion of tlic best of us, or at least to ilie dcu'ision of 
English gentlemen. This baibarism will be foiAul to have its source in 
either of two causeji. If not originally implanted by ignorant leaching, 
it was not dispelled by competent teaching. 

Another correspondent, of a superior calibre, fjom Banki;»ore, begins « 
in a lustier strain : — 

“ Sir, — I am glad to inform you that the few comintyit'^, contained in 
my last upon the (md Indra’s in.TCiivity have stirred him iip--He is no 
longer hard upon us but gives u.s heavy down pours.” 

He complains of the weather spoiling the iiombart mcla^ : ^ 

“The fourth and last Sombdri me/a came off last Monday. If excess 
of heal pi evented us from enjoying the 3rd, excess of ram picvented, 
us from enjoying the 41I1.” 

The booths along the whole length of the Kalcherry compound 
suffered from the water, but the worst sufferers wjrc the correspondent 
in going up to the Miindir, through the mire, and his poor- shoes. 
Who can help sympathising with such innocent victims ! 

The Advocate-General h.id lecenily been to Patna in a case at the 
Commissioner’s. His visit was an “ advent.” The couit was crowded 
to suffocation to witness the great light of the law. 

At the Patna sessions, llie “ sen.sation ” was the trial of a post office 
clerk. Tlie jury unanimously pronounced Not guilty, exhibit 

which was of the utmost importance in the case, was missed from the 
record, and the Sessions Moliuror has been suspended pending the 
submission of his explanation. • 

The writer mentions a Beame.s in miniature in the Peshcar of the 
1st Sub-Judge who has been degraded for borrowing. 

• * 

They are revising the school books in Paris — with a view to expunge 
all names of and allusions to God. There was a revision for such pur- 
pose only 3 years ago. The present revision is for the new books 
added owing to change in the course of studies. 

• • 

The recent Volunteer Resolution of the Madras Government is no 
concession, but is only a rectification of a mistake. It does not advance 
the native cause any step. It is explained thus ; — 

“ Under the existing regulaticins, which are applicable to all Indja, 
except Burmah, natives are permitted to join any Volunteer Corps 
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willing to receive them into their ranks, provided they form a part of 
the general body of Volunteers of such corps and do not constitute 
separate companies. This rcgulationVias been in force since the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Canning, and originally cxlei^ded to llurmah, as well as 
India proper. A few years ago, however, Burmah, for local reasons, 
was excluded from its operations, and natives of that country were pro- 
hibited from recruiting as Volunteers. This step was taken owing to 
the then prevalence of dacoit,y in that province, and it was deemed 
advisable under the circumstances, owing to the excitable temperament 
•of Ul£;|>eople, not to trust them with arms further than could be helped. 
The ortier regarding this prohib^ion went through tli| Madras military 
authorities, in whose jurisdiction Burmah lay, but by some misunder- 
standing it was held by the Madras Government to apply also to the 
Madras Presidency, and was so applied. A'll, therefore, that h.is re- 
cently happened in connection with the subject of native volunteering 
in Madras is that life local Government have, on reference to the Gov- 
ernment of India, been informed of the mistaken inieiprctaiion they 
had placed on the order above referred to.” 

Here is a tragedy of murder and sel^ nuirder—the end of an improper, 
stupid and absuid passion— reported from Europe : - 

“At a place named Vallette, near Toulon, a grocer, named Anicet, 
lost his young wife about four months ago. Latterly he became 
violently enamoured of his widowed mother-in-law, a Madame Frebois, 
aged 48, in whose house he was living. The widow thought at first 
that her son-in-law was making game of her, but as he renewed his 
extraordinary protestations of aifection wi^h vehemence, she kept him 
at a distance. On Tuesday the man went out to a cafe and leturned 
home after having indulged in deep potations. He went into his 
mother-in-la\t’s room, and again IS ide proposals of marnage to her. 
As she refused he took a icvolver out of his pbeket, and, following her 
out of the room from which she fled in terror, he fired thice times at 
her. The woman fell dead at the bottom of the stairs of the house, 
having been hit mortally in the head. The murderer then turned his 
weapon on himself, and inflicted two wounds in his chest and ribs, a 
third shot having missed. After that he pulled himself up to an ad- 
jacent window, and threw himself out. He was picked up bleeding and 
inanimate, but not dead, and was conveyed to the hospital, where he 
lies hovering between life and death.” 

Ther^may be more in the matter than the above tells. It is not 
said whether the mother-in-law was a [)lnin dame or a Venus of forty- 
eight. European manners do not, we fear, prevent women who 
ought to be grave matrons from giving iliomsclvcs the airs of romping 
girls, if they «arc so inclined. And art enables the old to pass for 
young in a way and to a degree impossible in less mechanically ad- 
vanced communities. The decay of religion and the progress of re- 
volutionary ethics among the less refined classes, also leave the un- 
chastened will free to ri^n riot. 

it-** 

WKgive prominent insertion to the minutes of a most interesting 
meeting in honor of jihe Patriarch of India Reform and the Patron 
Saint of Indian Princes and Chiefs 

“A meeting was held at the Westminster I’alace Hotel, on Saturday, 
July 30, 1887, to Adopt an address to Major Evans Bell, thanking him 
for his numerous published works on Indian questions, as well as for 
his other eminent services to the princes and people of India, and 
also cxDrdssing sympathy with him in his illness. The Hon, Dad.abhoy 
Naoroil occupied the chair, and among the many English and Indian 
friends of Major Bell present, wcie — Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, Mr. 
•*Sorabji Jehangir, chief magistrate of Baioda, Mr. W. Marlin Wood, 
Mr. M. Mull, .Mr. F. W. Chesson, Mr. Robert Adams, Mr. William 
C.LE., Mr. Nandalal (ihosh (Bengal), Mr. Laksbmi Narayana 
(Lahore), Mr. Bhagat Ram (N«)iih-West Ibovinces), Captain Catterson 
Smith, Mr. Robert' Adams, Mr. John Fleming, .Mr. Framji J. Patel 
(Bombay), Miss Annulale, Mr. C. 1). Collet, Mr. Framroz M. Dadina 
(Bombay), Mr. C. K. Desai (Bombay), Rev. Alfonso Matthey, Mr. M. 
IL Alyanga (Madras), Mr. G. W. BiT, Mr. B.B. Uutt (Bengal), Mrs. 

. Chesson, Miss J. R. Cohen, Mr. V. V. Chctiy (.Madras), Mr. S. 
Digby, Mr. R. B. Sunawalla (Bombay), Dr. C. Inglis, Mr. J, IL 
Bonawilz, Mr^ jehangir l^cstonji (Bombay), Miss Tina Bell, Mr. D, II. 
Ridley, Mr. E. j. Davies, Mis. Gosiling, and others. 

The C^mirman, in opening the proceedings, said they were met to 
adopt an a^Wress to Major Ev.ms Bell, thanking him for his numerous 
published works on Indian questions as well as for his many eminent 
services to the princes and people of India, and expressing sympathy 
with him in his illness. Several letters had been received, from friends 
\vhich Mr. Chesson wouUl read. 

The chairman said before he called upon Mr. Martin Wood to read 
* the address he hoped they would allow him to make a few remarks. 
(He‘V’ He was very glad to have that oppt)rtimiiy of taking 
pjirt bi honouring Major Evans Bell. (Cheers.) Of his ofticial career 
l,e d‘tl not I now much, but he knew this iiuicli, that through his staunch 
love justice, Major P>cll had got himself into trouble with his 
superiors several times. (Cheers.) With regaid to his public career 
<and usefulness it extended as far back as 1852, and during that time 
he had been a strenuous worker on behalf of the princes and people 
of Indin. (Hear, hear.) Major Bell's first eflforts wert; made against 
the policy of annexation on 'behalf of jnsticc for the princes of India. 
He would only instance one or two cases in which the services of 
Major Bell were of the most valuable character, and he might say 
that no one man had contributed more to the restoration of Mysore 
than bad Major Evans Bell. (Cheers.) Then there was the case of 
Mfiharaja HoJkar, who was very mortifi«d on account of the suspicions 
thi\)wn apon his loyalty— a fact which embittered his life. He had 


•an opportunity of knowing that case thoroughly as far back as 1872, 
and therefore he could thoroughly appreciate the value of the services 
rendered by Major Evans Bell to the late Maharaja Holkar. Major 
Bell cleared the Maharaja icompletely from the cloud of suspicion and 
he had no doubt that if the Maharaja were living he would have been 
equally glad to have testified his gratitude and his obligations to Major 
Evans* Bell. (Cheeis.) He would not go more into detail ; but it was 
not only on behalf of the princes of India that Major Bell had troubled 
himself. He had also taken a deep and strong interest in the welfare 
of the people generally. (Cheers.) In that respect ho knew the Major 
from the time of the establishment of the* East Indian Association, as 
far back as 1866. From then up to the present day^ajor Bell had 
taken an earnest inferest in his work. (Cheers.) He took an active 
part in the Britisli Indian reform association, which was formed in the 
troublous times of the llbert Hill. In many and ifarious ways Major 
Bell by his disinterestedness had obliged the native community im- 
mensely, and he (the chairman) was glad that their friends of the Lon- 
don Indian Society, a few days ago, passed the following resolutions.-^^ 
* The Committee have heard with regret of Major Evans Bell’s illness 
and desire to record their high appreciation ot bis earnest sympathy 
with the people and princes of India and his long and strenuous exer- 
tions for their behalf.’ ‘ Having learnt from the President that it is 
intended by several English and Indian gentlemen to present an ad- 
dress of sympathy and appreciation to Major Evans Bell, the Com- 
mittee resolves to take part in that movement, and to invite the mem- 
bers of the Society to attend the meeting to be called for the purpose. 
‘ 'riw'it these resolutions signed by the President, be sent to Major Bell 
by the Secretary.’ Although the people of India were indebted to 
M.ijor l^ell, he thought the obligatiftns of Englishmen to Major Bell 
were none the le^ss, because whatever might have been the merits of 
the soldier or the statesman in acquiring the Indian Empire, the 
genuine sympathy, disinterested help, and intense love of justice which 
1 men like Major Bell had exhibited, had acquired for England the at- 
^i.achment and loyalty of that Indian Empire, and it was by men of 
Major Bell’s stamp only that you have retained and would retain that 
Indian Empire for a long time to come. (Cheers.) Major Bell had 
i^ever spared himself in Ins good work on belialf of the natives of India 
()r on behalf of other races. In all such work his conduct had always 
been of the most unostentatious kind. (Cheers.) Mr. William 'piy- 
ler, who had worked with Major Be^j, wrote to express his great re'gret 
that, owing to illness, he was unable to attend that meeting, and at the 
same time expressing his sinceie admiration for Major Bell’s inde- 
pendence and public spirit, especially in the cause of the native princes 
and people, and hoping that 'in public expression of regard and grati- 
i tilde his name miglit be added. (Cheers.) The thoroughness of Major 
Bell’s woik and disinterested love of justice was testified to by no less 
a man than the Duke of Argyll, who described M.ajor Bell as having, 
with ample knowledge and ab,undant research, come to a different con- 
clusion from that of Lord Dalhousie, (Hear, hear.) With these few 
rcinaiks he would call upon Mr. Martin Wood to read the address. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. .Martin Wood then read the address which it was proposed to 
send to Major Bell. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley moved the adoption of the address, the 
motion being supported by Mr. Lakshmi Narayana, Mr. William Digby, 
Mr. Chesson, Mr. M. Mull, and Captain Catterson Smith. 

The a'ddress was voted with acclamation ; and the meeting separated 
with a vote of thanks to the chair.” 

We grieve to learn that Major Bell is ailing, and we hope our coun- 
trymen in England will inquire after him with the anxious interest due 
to the most zealous and efficient friend of Indian rights, and, if neces- 
sary, attend on him at the bedside, after the good custom of our country. 
No man deserved better of the sons of India, or of her rulers either, if 
they but knew it. • 


A Frenchman has thus revenged himself on his native country : — 

“ .M. Bareillcr, ex-Mayor of Boisslse-Ie-Roi, a country town situated 
in the Seinc-ci-M;trnc, not far from Paris, was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment ia 1886 for having fired at and wounded a workman who 
pressed him for payment of a debt of los. M. Bareiller, who was 
naturally of an ungovernable temper, was driven mad with anger by 
this sentence. Dining his detention th'is sense of bitterness grew 
deeper on account of his impotence to give vent to it, added to the 
hardships of piison life. His constitution became shattered, and the 
disappoiiiunent of not receiving a pardon on the 14th of July wrought 
an alarming change in his condition. From that day he could eat no 
food, and on the 2otli instant he died at the Melum hospital, where he 
had been taken some hours previously. This ill-fated man was a 
landowner of good means, being worth about 24,000/. He was a 
cultured and gifted scholar, and wonld have been an instructive con- 
versationalist but for his many oddities and crotchets. Shortly before 
his trial he had offered as a free gift to the Department of Seine-et- 
Marne his properly at Boissise, on condition that it was made a farm- 
ing settlement, but as he stipulated that he should manage the estate 
during his lifetime, his offer was rejected, because it was feared his 
i/hgovcrnable temper might eventually bring trouble on the Depart- 
ment. However, he still clung to his idea, and made a will in 1886, 
opened after his death, whereby he bequeathed the land to the State ^ 
for the same object. During his imprisonment he conceived an abhor- 
rence of his country on account of his countrymen, and he declared 
that he would spare no opportunity of revenging himself for all the 
infamy cast upon him by the French judges. He drew up two wills 
at different periods by which he left bis property of Boissise to Ger- 
many, represented by the Crown Prince, with' the object of establishing 
there a settlement of young Germans.” 
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There is fdshion in crime as in other things. The newest craze 
seems to be pouring vitriol about you in crowded thoroughfares 
by way of revenge on a single wayfarer. We lajely related the case o>a 
French woman who had involved in the effect^ of her vindictiveness 
innocent men and women. And — 

“Another case of vitriol throwing has occurred. Two men cooks of 
adjoining restaurants were standing on Tuesday together in the main 
street of Batinolles, enjoying the cool evening air, wh«i vitriol was 
suddenly thrown upon their fat»s and hands. The woman who had 
committed the outrage i^an off, but was followed by some spectators, 
and caught. She proved to be an Alsatian and a* cook also. Her 
excuse was that one of the men hadt promised her mar/iage and de- 
ceived her. She did«not mean, she said, to harm his fiicnd.” 

Possibly not, but she took no care to avoid harming the man that 
bad -done her no wrong. 

Is the Mr. Blumhandt, Lecturer in Bengali in London, and con- 
nected also with the British Museum, the same as the Rev. Mr. BLUM- 
HANDT who was once a missionary in Bengal —one of that band who 
assisted us nobly in freeing the peasantry from the toils of a pow'crful 
agricultural and manufacturing interest.^ He appears to have issued a 
catalogue of the Bengali printed books in the Museum. In his {pre- 
face, he makes some pertinent rernarks on Bengali nomeiiology. 
He says 

“ There is a tendency amongst English-speaking Bengalis to attempt 
to assimilate their names to the English system of Christian name 
and surname; as, for example, P.’ C. Si rkar ( Pcai y Churn Sircar ), 
S. C. Bose ( Shib Chunder Bose ), K. M. Banerjea (Krishna Mohun 
Banerjea). In these cases it will be seen there is no real analogy 
between the structure of Bengali and English names. In the last 
mentioned name, for instance, the word Baneijea, or its coirec^ 
Sanskrit form Vandyopadhyaya is no at all, but a caste-tiile 

for oTie of the four classes of Karhi Kulin Brahmans, ^nd as such is 
common to every member of that c<ass, independent of any actual kin- 
ship. Whether it may be convenient or not for English-speaking 
Bengalis to adopt such caste-titles as surnames, is a question quite 
distinct from the expediencies of cataloguing. ... A Bengali’s 
real name, his nomen propriunty is that which comes first, and stands 
before the caste or degree titles, and, in most cases, does not consist 
of two distinct names as in the case of hinglish Christian names, but 
of one compound name generally denoting an epithet or atribute of 
one or other of the lliydu deities, and formed by the rules of Sanskrit 
sama.sa. In the illustration noticed above, the initial letters K. M. 
stand for the tat-purusha^ compound Krishna-Mohana, i. e. Krishna- 
pleasing ; though in all parts of India the cuiisciousncss of this 
grammatical fact seems to be generally lost. ” 


(Etiitortal 


fPHE Sir John Lawrence Enquiry closed on Thursday, after a silting 
A of 27 days. The most notable incident in the connection 
of the week is the disclosure of the payment of Rs. 1,000 to 
Mr. BCshdy, by Messrs. Macneill & Co., in excess of the legal 
fees payable by them. Mr. BiJ.siinY is the salaiied officer of the Port 
Commissioners and has no authority to receive any fees or honorariums 
in excess of his monthly salary of Rs. 1,000, for any work done, half 
done, over done, or undone .account of any vessel in port. In the 
state of the vessel as disclosed in the evidence of Mr. Neusteln, the 
object of the payment is plain. Call it by what euphemism you please, 
it was hush-money and no mistake. The ingenuity of the great L\ly | 
himself could not gloss over the transaction. Nor was there any | 
justification in law or morals for Mr. Busuby’s condiltt, though there 
might be palliation in the precedents of iiis profession or ofticc. For 
anything we care, he is wclco*me to iKart a defence, if so minded. 

Wrong, as well as unlawful as the transaction is, we still feel a high 
respect for Mr. Mackenzie to whose maiyiness we owe the revelation. 
He is a brave and honorable British gentleman “fora’ that”— “for 
a’ that and a’ that.” He does not, under threatened danger, .sneak 
under cover of a lie, but braves his fate like a man. Imprudently 
perhaps, but quite chivalrously, he' undertakes the full responsibility 
of his act. It is such conduct under difficulty, though far from com- 
mon, that honorably distinguishes the British and is the grand secret 
of the eminence attained by these once obscure islanders among the 
nations of the globe. Most men of the world, who do not affect ovcir- 
purism, will, we believe, judge Mr. Mackenzie tenderly and sym- 
pathise with him in the pass to which the Enquiry has brought him 
—by his own manlier choice. It ought, further, to be remembered in 
his favour that he a Scotchman has not cared to do his work cheap. At 
the worst, he disdains not ,to withhold the crumb of comfort from the 
animals that look wistfully in his face. It is easy to condemn even 
this, but those disposed to harp on the immorality of the thing, would do 


l>etterto appreciate the courage and truth which alone give them 
a jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kilby made up the omissio’i of the opening speech by a long 
address at the close. He s^oke well, with almost judicial calmness 
and weight. The Court have taken a fortnight to, consider the mass of 
contradictory evidence recorded. In closing, Mr. Reily announced his 
intention, in view of the public interest in the matter, to read in public 

the Court’s report to Government. That was like a public servant. 

• ^ 

# . — ^ m 

The Tirhoot Courier has delicate olfactory nerves, and the stinking 
butter, with which the head of the Government is being plied in Beliar, 
has naturally proved a great trial to our conteinporiiry. Nor is this 
oleaginous matter in the wrong place at all confined to any particular 
locality or Province, li is the nuisance of the day and ought to be 
suppressed. There is no means o( stopping it, however, unless the 
self-respect and delicacy of the object of adulation themselves are 
roused. But alas ! these high and mighty ones seem to relish the 
lubrication, So long as that is so, it is visionary to hope that the 
spiritless subject population of a dependent empire will not be found 
ready for every opportunity to minister to the weakness. Just now, 
even the more spirited members of the comiiAinity must submit to go 
through the process. The thing has acquired the dignity of regular 
etiquette. Under the circumstances, we are glad to note that the 
Lieutenant-Governor managed to fffiss the Tiihoot Landholders* 
^address. When the offer of the loyal infliction came in due course 
through Magistrate-Collector and Commissioner, it was too late. The 
Mozufferporees could not perhaps be humoured without deranging the 
whole programme. So a reply was sent to the effect that, as a deputa- 
tion of Behar landholders was fixed for Bankipore, there was no more 
need of a similar demonstration and the Mozufferpore address might 
be dropped. * 

The Tirhoot Courier \s partial to European] politics. They arc its 
strong point. The last issue is full of them. The longer of two lead- 
ing articles is devoted to showing up Mr. Chamberlain, and of the 
three editorial notes, one of which criticises the addresses which the 
Lieutenant-Governor has just received in Behar, two deal witli the 
news wired from Europe. One of these paragraphs notices the Bul- 
garian situation and the other sharply exposes, the flattering unction 
that the Toiy writeis on the Anglo-Indian press lay to their souls 
pierced by the late English by-clcction. The “leader” reviews, with 
knowledge and force, the career of honest “ Joe ” and pronj^unces him 
the successor in English politics of Mr. JOSEPH Cowan —“ A Wasted 
Foice” — such being the significant title of the article. The writer 
declares that Mr. Chamberlain has, by his inordinate ambition of 
superseding Mr. Gl^.-MiSTuNE, by his dubious ways, by his coquetting now 
with one side and again with another, lost all chance of leai1c%ship or 
of any station of command, anti must henceforth content himself with 
the rtJ/t’of an Khmacl. The article is most creditable to the infontia^* 
tion and ability of the Indian J’rcss. One or two minor inaccuracies 
of detail only occur to us. It is stated that ^ 

“ Mr. Chambeil.iin’s fir.st appearance on the political horizon was 
the publication of an essay of his in the Fortnightly Review, then 
edited by Mr. John Moiley, cither m 1872 or 1873, concerning the 
wants of the Libei.d p.tily.” 

We believe Mr. Chamberlain made his det/ut tdrWcr in an article in 
the same magazine on the Education League. Again : - 

“ In 1874 he stood for Sheffield ag.ainst another of the Ishmaelites 
of modern politics, whose name also appropriately enough Joseph, 
Mr. Roebuck.” ^ 

It is rather strange that a well informed writer should make 
such a mist.'^kc about so wcllknown a name in modern English politics 
as that of John Ar'iiiur Roebuck, whom, besides, we may almost 
claim as an Indian. The only other remark wc would make, is the 
general one that political vaticinations are hazardous missiles with the 
mischievous property of the aboriginal Austialian’s native weapon. 
The career df our prophet’s other Ishmael might have warned him. 
How after he had lo.-*! credit with every considerable soction of the 
British Parliament, Roebuck the Radical surprised everybody in the 
(lharacter of the confidant of ihelCmperor Napoleon III I how without 
resenting the anomaly, the British public hung on his lips I how for 
the moment he seemed to sway the destinies of his nation I He had 
almost got the British to recognise the Slave Bower set up in the heart 
of the once, and happily again since, United States 1 In what calamity 
such a step would have involved England 1 At that time not only pi^blic 
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opinion in general but sages like Sir Cornewall Lewis, and en- 
thusiasts like Mr. Gladstone, had all made up their minds that the 
Great North American Republic was broken up and lost beyond re- 
demption. This is somewhat of a digression perhaps, but it shows 
the slippery nature o( British politics, and the unreliablity of the 
grand Old Man whom so many at Home and abroad are following to — 
wheresoever he may lead.* John Bull is a fickle gentleman, and, 
• toi^^hat matter, William Gladstone, however subtle and anti- 
phili8t)iie he may be in other respects, is a chip of tile old block. 


Hacca is forcing itself into prominence. Only, it does not distin- 
guish between faiite and notoriety. There is not a week in which 
the city is not before the public in the newspaper columns. Hardly 
the r.ase against the municipaliiy was decided, than the city held a 
meeting of old women to censure the fhief executive of the municipality 
for re-asscssing the holdings. The next sensation was the libel rase 
by the municipal .Secretary against the Dacca Prahish, Its novelty 
is in the manner in which an apology was extracted from tjic editor. 
The Prakash attributed the fixity of Mr. Sarkies in the Serretary’s Chair 
and his influence in the city to, as the editor honestly explains in his 
letter of apology, “ the friendship and familiarity”— of Mrs. Sarkies 
w ith the Dacca Europeans— such as is “ prevalent in genteel society and 
becoming resjjectable people,” the Bengali word used being bhratrP 
hhav. There was an application^or summons against the paper. Mr. 
Jenkins, the officiating Joint-Magistrate, properly refused to issue any 
process unless he was satisfied that the word complained of was 
defamatory. Baboos Kally Prosunno Bhuttacharjee, m. a.. 
Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca College, AUKHOY Kumar Sen, I’ersonal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Dacca, and Sashi Bhusan 
Dutt, m. a.. Professor of English, Dacca College, thereupon 
deposed that the Bengali word bhratribhav (brotheily feeling) 
“the ffiendsliip and familiarity” implied something like improper 
lelatiou or intimacy 1” The chivaliy of the Joint of Magistracy was 
now rouzed. Warrant was oidered, where a summons had been prayed 
for. The editor gave himself up to the Magistrate, but was let off on 
bail of Rs. 100. At this point the c.ise was taken up by the 
J’uritjns and Rounheads and other heads of sorts, headed by the 
native editors. They held a public incetiug at the house of Dewan 
Kally ^Pro.sunno Gjioyic, editor of the Jiandhaby speeches w’cre 
made condemning the editor of the Dacca Prakash who read an 
apology to Mr. Sarkils. Those present at the meeting enclo.sed that 
letter in a letter of apology of their own signed by 61 persons to the 
aggrieved decretal y. These being then published in the Dacca 
Prakashy Mr. S.ARKlES was satisfied and the case taken off the file. 
Lucky Sarkies !* 


Dne of*the members of the Bombay Bar was threatened with a suit for 
commission or brokerage for briefs secured. The scandal was averted 
•try a compromise. For future prevention, the Bar have hit upon the 
introduction of a Legal Practitioners’ Act, and have agreed to apply to 
(ioveinment through the local Judges. 


In the Madras High Court, one Gopalon w'as chaiged with house- 
breaking and theft. There was no evidence for conviction and he was 
acquitted. But a police officer who had charge of the prisoner in the 
dock, probably conceiving that the man ought not to go home without 
somethii;|, struck him before he had walked five yards. The contempt 
was not oN;ight to the notice of the presiding Judge by any of the 
officers of the peace, of course, or by any of the briefless prowling 
.about the place, and the discharged piisoner was too glad to escape 
feom the awful precincts to linger for complaining of a simple assault 
and battery. Ihe matter h.as since been confused, how’ever, and it is 
now pretended that the Police officer simply lovingly slapped Gopalon 
in the back, damned him by way of congratulation on his luck, and gave 
him a violent push as a sort of practical God-speed. OS some such 
tenour is th^ explanation given on the inquiry of the head of the Pre- 
sidency Police. 


The King of Oudh is still sick. The Hakeem who came here from 
Lucknow, by invitation, to treat His Majesty, commenced his treatment, 
but the courtiers of the King, in the interest of the young and inex- 
perienced Hakeems in ordinary, intiigiyid the physician from Oudh 
outW His Majesty’s countenance. The former Hakeems accordingly 


resumed their treatment, with the result that His Majesty got worse 
A well-wisher of the King, with great difficulty, impressed upon His 
Mtijesty the real state .of things, and the Lucknow Hakeem was 
thereupon sent for a seebnd time, and recommenced treatment about 
four days ago. 


Another story of Nemesis, after the extraordin.ary romance we re- 
ceived sometime back from the North I tkis time hailing from the far 
South and in a business-like shape, with chronologic and nomenologic 
predicates, and other averments of professed authenticity, for whateve 
they may be worth, though of course of a less seftsational character. 
In the Pondicherry correspondence dated the 9th August, in the Malabat 
Travattcora Spectator of the 20th, we read ^ 

“ La^t month witnessed a most scandalous proceeding in the Court 
between a betul-iuit vendor, named Moonisawmy Chetty and Calv^ 
Kidicnabavvmy Comity, a man of great opulence, a Crmus of Pondi- 
cheny, well known in India. 

It would appear that the wife of Calv^, who having no issue from the 
time of her mairiage, (for the last ten years) forced her husband to 
perform a vow that she might beget a son and heir. The vow was that 
both husband and wife should go to a certain place and lespectively go 
loiiiid a banyan tree. 

/ft this place there happened to be a certain man { the betul vendor) 
who during the performance of the*vow by the pair whispered into the 
years of the wife that there was no use in making any vow, as her hus- 
band was a cossa ; she smiled at this remark and went away. On the 
following day, they were again met by the same man who this time 
tried foul means to seduce the wife, and eventually succeeded. This 
illicit attarhment continued for some time when, unfortunately, it came 
' to the knowledge of the husband by means of a letter caught in the 
hands of a chokra boy. This letter, which was couched in most affec- 
tionate teims so enraged the husband that he asked the boy, on pro- 
Aiise of a payment of money, to reveal the whole correspondence anil 
the boy did so. The husband then ordered the boy to go to the 
defendant and tc<l him that the lady would be waiting for him at the 
door of her house. The defendantVent to the house but, not finding 
the lady at the door, went upstairs where he was welcomed by the 
husband and two others with a good cudgelling. Calv6 Kichensawmy 
Comity refened the matter* to the Crovvn-prosccutor (ptocureur de 
til Ri^publique) who laid it before the Court and asked a severe 
puiiishincnt, but the Court not having found any evidence to support 
the charge, and Moonisawmy Chetty being a very illiterate man, he 
was only sentciK.cd to pay a fine of 50 Rupees.” 

The Court dealt with the matter very properly. The prosecutor 
showed little self-respect in laying bare his domestic sore before a 
Court. Magistrates should not, if they can help, encourage mean 
vindictiveness. Our sympathies were with the husband up to his rating 
of the lusty TamboleCy but he ought to have been content with executing 
with his own hands punishment for his own injury, thanking Heaven 
for an opportunity which seldom falls to the lot of the injured. But he 
overdid his part. In pursuing the bcielnut* seller, he showed not only a 
want of ntagnanimity but an absence of delicacy of feeling. After all, 
his true quarrel was with his own wedded spouse. The reason suggest- 
ed for the leniency of the Court, amuses us. If the defendant is 
illitciate, the complainant doe.s not show himself to be so very learned. 
Criesuses are not, happily for the world, distinguished for vigor of 
understanding or, at any rate, for true enlightenment, be they Lydian 
Kings in the past or Railw.iy or ’^Silver Mountain Kings in the present. 
But a man in these days, professing to be a gentleman or at all 
belonging to the respectable classes, who joins his wife in a vow to a 
local divinity or a trumpery relic and goes through tedious processions 
and doubtless other mockeries around a tree, as the way to cure the 
barrenness of hit wife or, probably, himself, scarcely deserves a better 
fate than this Pondicherry Dives. He certainly docs not deserve the 
respect of his wife. . * 


Mr. Eardly Nor i on, one of the leaders of the Madras bar, has 
gone to Hyderabad on a fee of Rs. 30,000 down in a civil suit. The 
Madras papers remark -“This is the biggest fee wc have heard of 
since the days of John Bruce Norton and John Dawson Mayne.” 
We father this opinion upon the Madras press generally, advisedly. 
We quote it from one paper, of course— the Law Timely in whose 
Notes of the Week it oci urs. But the Notes and news items of Indian 
papers, as a rule, are drawn, without acknowledgment, bodily from other 
sources, and the Madras Law Times is no exception. It must have 
derived from one of the morning papers of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, whose statement probably remained unchallenged for some 
days before it was so adopted in the legal weekly. Thus we take it 
as the expression of the mind of not only the Presidency gentlemen of 
the press but also the Southern gentlemen of the long robe. Now, 
these and t’other gents equally have an exceedingly short memory to 
go so far back for Instances of great windfalls at the bar. The colossal 
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fees in the Shivganga and Ramnad litigations were at the time regarded 
as unprecedented marvels, scarcely to be repeated, but though mon- 
strous enough, they were by no means unique;, except in the South. 
In the North, the phenomenon had doubtless b^en anticipated in the 
destruction, through the Supreme Court, of the great Ranaghat Pal 
ChoWDHURY family and other estates, in the persecution of Pratap 
ChaND, the Burdwan Claimant, and other like wastinjj legal chronic 
diseases. A Bengal contemporary of the elder Norton, Mr. Lang, 
littraUur and lawyer, is popularly believed to have got a lac of 
Rupees or thereabouts from the ^plaintiff in Joteepersad’s case 
against Government.* In our own limes, Mr. .^nstey was brought 
up to defend Ameer Khan by an ecy.ially tempting bait. Sergeant 
B.«J<rANTINE received 10,000 with his brief in the Baroda trial. Sir 
John Gorst got not much less for coming on a trumpery legal pre- 
tence to Hyderabad. In some recent cases in the same city, colossal 
fees were given to the lawyers from the neighbouring British ter- 
ritory. Some of our Calcutta leaders have also been there for monster 
fees, in one instance as much as Rs. 80,000 being paid. 

If, however, the remark is limited to Madras, the matter becomes 
different. Our contemporaries there know their own affairs better 
than we can pretend to do. All we can say is, that, if Rs. 30,000 
be the biggest fee since the days of Mayne and the elder 
Norton, the opportunities of the bar down South are not what 
they were. In Benjjal, specially Bengal Proper, such fees arc com- 
mon enough. Our Reading pure Indian lawyers— “ Baboos ” in fact 
—frequently go to the country courts and sessions on such and even 
larger sums. 

• 

In France they are going to ercctia statue to Mirakeau, the greatest 
French orator, in his native village of Bignon. The statue, which is 
the work of M. Granet, is being exhibited at the Pahitsde Nndustrie^ 
Champs Elysics, A Committee of inauguration has been formed 
headed by Le Royer, President of the Senate, as Chairman. 


Personal imnjorality' has never been an insuperable objection to 
European politicians. Plvcn in these purer times and in staid pru- 
dish England itself, we expect the storm against Sir Charles Dilke, 
for his Parisian laxity and vicious refinements, to blow over. And, 
no doubt, it would be an act of justice for ‘‘society,” conscious of 
its participation in ptactices in which the accomplished Baronet has 
had only the ill luck to be caught, to receive to its bosom the 
Prodigal bark— -by the back-door, in a quiet way, without attracting 
particular notice or provoking opposition or comment, in t rance, 
specially in the last century, nobody asked what kind of life an 
orator' or statesman led. Perhaps, there was moie sympathy for a 
gambler and a rake, and it was a further recommendation, as 
betokening a philosophical spirit, if he made faces at the Holy 
Glvst or avowed doubts respecting the Godhead. .Such w.as Mira- 
BEAU. But his follies and yices were not confined to his private 
life. There were well-grounded suspicions against his public virtue, 
suspicions alas 1 proved since his demise to be too true. Yet, such is 
the magnetism of genius and the French susceptibility on this head, 
that, at this day, when not a shred of character hangs by his figure j 

and the literary machinery of his electrifying utterautes itself has been 

laid bare by the revelations of M. Dumont, the memory of Miraueau 
is actively cherished in France.. How much greater was the enthu- 
siasm in the period of revolutionary furore ! 

When the people heard of his illness, they flocked to his gate and 
enquired from hour to hour how he was doing. In many, this interest 
rose almost to the pitch of a fanaticism. One Marnais offered to 
transfuse his blood into the body of the sick man. Despite all their 
cares, the orator expired on the aVms of his physician-friend Caleanis. 
His last word was Dormir (sleep) which was engraved on his tomb 
in the Pantheon. 

The nation honoured its hero with a splendid funeral. At a time 
when none even dreamed of the railway, when communication 
was difRcuU, the cortege extended to about a league and contained 
more than a hundred thousand persons. In profound silence, the 
deputies, the ministers, the Parisian guard, the administrative body, 
the deputations from the learned societies and from the clubs, followed 
the hearse. Gobel, the Archbishop “constitutional” of Paris, pub- 
lished a mandement in honour of the dead, and in the church of 
Saint Eustache,tfhere the body was first deposited, Gerutti pro- 


jounced the funeral oration. The whole was concluded with a dis- 
charge of 20,000 muskets. 

Five several medals were struck^n honour of him. Many had their 
snuff-boxes engraved with •his saying~“yc combatrai Us factieux de 
tous Us partis^' (I will combat the factions of all parties,) 

The Demosthenes of France, he was one of the lucky few of the 
arthors of the gre.at Revolution, who escjipqd the ta^^te of the guillotine, 
j He did not tempt fate by tarrying to enjoy his work. 

♦ ^ 

We are sorry to learn that Synd Mehdke Nawab, nephew of Nawab 
Vilayet Ai.i Khan and son-in-law of Naw.ab Syud Lootk An Khan, 
died of acute dysentery on the night of the 23rd^ August, at Patna. 

He was a very inlclhgent and rising man and about forty years of age, 
we believe. His loss must be particularly felt by his father-in-law in 
his old age. • 

Here is one of the most decisive proofs of the desperate demoralising 
ennui \\)\\c\\ is eating out the heart of llie most ingenious minds of the 
West ! Here i-:. European civilization reve.alcd in all its purposeless- 
ness and unsati-sfying hollowness ! Has the reader heard of Sisyphus? 
Here is the modern avatar of that ilk^. • 

“ In the Pitti Palace, at Florence, is a table which, for originality in 
the matter of construction and ghastliness in conception, is, says the 
Medical and Press Cinular, juobablv without a rival. Ij wa-s made 
by Giuseppe Sagatti, who passed several years of his life in its 
manufactiuc. To the casual obsciver it gives the impression of a 
* curious mosaic of marbles nf iliflVrent shades an<l colouis, for it looks 
like polished stone. In re.ility it is composed of human muscles and 
viscera. No less than a hundred hoilics were requisitioned for the 
matctial. The table is round, and a))out a yard in diameter, with a 
pcde-slaland four claw feet, the whole being foimed of pelnlicd human 
remains. The ornaments of the pcdest.il arc made fiom the in- 
testines, the claws with hearts, livers, anil lungs, the natural colour of 
which is preserved. The tabletop is constructed of muscles artistically 
arranged, and it is bordered with upwards of a hundred eyes, the effect 
of which i.s said to be highly artistic, since they retain all tlu"r lustre 
and seem to follow the observer. S.igatti died about fifty ye.ars ago. 
He obl.iined these bodies from the liospitals, and indurated them by 

impregnation with mineral salts.” 

Was it his own Western Europe that Edwin Arnold had in view 
when he finished his terrible picture of the moial desolation of the old 
Roman world with the line • 

Its heart — its heart was sad? 

Was ever existence more miserable than th^t of the makef of this 
table? European literary critics call it, with sneaking fondness, a 
“ ghastly work of art.” Ghastly it is, in all conscience. But to call 
it a “work of art,” is preposterous. It is no more a work of art 
than a thing of bcauly or a joy for— even a moment. 1'here is no* 
legitimate art in 11 or “sound” execution or sane purpose. The 
whole thing, from earliest conception to latest completion, is one long 
disease. The object of arl, qua art, is usually understood to be 
pleasure. It must be an utterly abnormal appetite that could, feed on 
such nastily horrible fare. And to think that any human being should 
have wasted his days on the production of such a thankless, boc/rtrB'i, 
infernal curiosity, which can only be a torture to very well-ordered soul ! 
Surely, there must be an abundance of ingenuity in the world pining 
for want of occupation. As usual, the ever watclfTul kindness of Satan 
gives such artists job each to keep them employed. 

Raja Mohima Ranjan Roy of Kakina, Rungpore, came down with 
family to Calcutta on Wednesday with a long tram of followers. He 
has taken up his quarters at the house known as Moonshee Ameer’s in 
Sealduh. He returns to Rainpur-Baiilcah in time to sunud 

of his new title from the hand.s of the Lieutenant-Governor who 
is timed ^here on the 8th September. 


We deeply lament to hear of the death of Dr. Ramdas Sen, o^ 
Berhampore. In him the country has lost an exemplary scion of the 
squirearchy, and Bengali liteiature one of the most useful and best 
authors wfio have enriched it, 

^ • 

We gather that Government have Called for the papers in the Howral 
Municipal prosecution for encroachment against the Hooghly Dock. 

We hear negociations are in progress for the ROTIISCHILD.S taking u| 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, for a fabulous sum wc don’t care V 
calculate. * J 
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We read in the Indian Mirror of the 21st August , 
“About 3*30 P. M. of the 14th instant, Major Gordon of the Cooch 
Behar State, while at the Mogulha; Station on his way from Cooch 
Behar to Darjeeling, was very much ►/ritated to find, on his entering the 
Station Master’s Office, a Native gentlemjfh seated on a stod, not 
rising from his seat on his entrance. This gentleman is an Execu- 
tive Engineer of the I’ublic Works Department, who went to Mogul- 
hat on inspection duty. On his entering the room, Ma|or Gordon 
asked the Babu who he was in a commanding tone ; the Babu re- 
plied that he was a passenger. Not satisfied with the answer, Major 
(;ordon wanted an explanation from,hini why he did not rise from 
hisset.t to make room for him*, The Babu, although greatly offended 
by this behaviour, politely replied that he was not expected to know 
who he was, and, being a passenger himself, did not think it was 
necessary to receive him in the way he wanted it. Major Gordon was 
very much annoyed at the reply, and threatened the Babu with report- 
ing him, and asketPhim for his name and occupation. Any one can 
easily imagine the mental condition into which the Babu was thrown 
at the time, but he quietly informed Major Gordon who and what 
he was, and observed that he did not understand what he meant to 
report him for. Major Gordon then took his scat on the Station 
Master’s chair, and, noting down the name of the Babu, went to 
the Railway carriage. There being but one first-class carriage in the 
train, and the Babu having a first-class ticket also, had to enter 
the same compartment in which Major Gordon was. On his entering 1 
the carriage, he was asked by Major Gordon if he was coming in. 
On being answered in the affirmative, Mr. Gordon ordered his servant^ 
to remove his luggage to the adjoining second-class compartment, and, 
not being able to bear the sight of the /iabu, went into the second- 
class compartment." 

This Gordon can scarcely be a Gordon of that ilk or anything like. 
What a difference in kind betweeli the souls of Gordon the Major and 
Gordon the General ! While the one hates or scorns constructive 
“ Niggers” unless these are owners of orchards of trees of the pagoda 
fruit, the other devoted himself to the lowly and oppressed throughout 
the globe, and at last laid his life for the Africans. Nor can the bullier 
of quiet-loving respectable Baboos, have anything in common with 
the accomplished and enterprising Miss CUMMiNo’s famous father 
Gordon the Uon Hunter. 

This rffagnificent nominal Major is so unhappy at being condemned 
to walk the earth with Blacks, that he does not mind preparing himself 
for lower class accommodation. 

We must confess the Major behaved better to the Babu m the 
carriage than another European hero who threw out the luggage of 
another Baboo in a Down Train to Calcutta, out of the compartment 
and forced him also out to make room for self and family. 

% * 

It was not enough that* the whole of Ireland was proclaimed— the 
National League has also come— under the ban of the Crimes Act. 
Mr. Gladstonl's motion refusing sanction of the House of Commons 

the procliWation of rtie League was rejected last night by a majority 
of 78 votes. He contended that, though boycotting was to be depre- 


regarded the victims of circumstances’as almost criminals. A pretty 
Prophet for.the 19th Century ! 

• . 

That the Chinese are civilised, is admitted, though Europeans would 
rather insinuate the prefix “half." With this reservation, tt is acknow. 
ledgcd that they are one of the earliest peoples who emerged from 
primitive barbarism. But what is not so well felt, is that their civiliza, 
tion is, in many important respects, of the European type. It is in- 
herently more active and, of course, richer in the arts of life, than any 
other Oriental system. Thus, for pnt thing, it not only anticipated 
Europe in the discovery of printing, but in that of^he Press too. The 
Pekin Gazette is the earliest of kind. A form of official gazette was 
known in this country, but the Chinese have many unofficial newspap?Vs 
likewise. But what establishes their claim to the highest enlightenment, 
is that their newspapers have an agony column, which, even in Europe, 
is a distinction almost solely enjoyed by the Times. It is only at the 
head of the second column of the leading journal that the stiff Briton 
of either sex feels at home, unbuttons and unbosoms himself or herself. 
There men and women, in all relations, pour out their souls to one 
another. In China, there is no such monopoly. Here is.a characteris- 
tic cutting from a Celestial print ^ 

“ Take care that you are not struck down by lightning. Your mother 
weeps bitterly for you as she pens these lines in order that they may 
be read by her son. When you ran away from home on the 30th of 
the eighth moon, the people of the shop came and asktd us what had 
become of you ; it was thus we learnt your flight. I nearly died of 
*fright, and since then my food and sleep have benefited me but little. 

1 am still crying and moaning. I have received your letter which has 
come from beyond the horizon, but it does not tell me where I can 
fgid you. I am now at almost the last extremity, and our family has 
had to put up with cruel insults from strangers. If you do not return 
I can stand all this no longer and shall assuredly put an end to my ex- 
istence, in which case you would be In danger of being struck down by 
lightning. If you return, no matter in what way, all will be arranged. 

I have even invented a plan by which your father will know nothing 
about your escapade. My life or death is a question of only a few 
more days. I entreat all well-disposed persons to spread abroad the 
advertisement so that it may be read by all whom it may concern. 
They will thus earn a profusion of hidden merit. Written by a woman 
of Son-cho— Take care that you art not struck down by lightning ! " 

That is no matter for derision, if “ simple faith ’’ be worthier “ than 
Norman blood." To us, it reads like a Chinese Lamentation of 
Margaret. 
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cated, the League bad been beneficial to the people. The Irish Sec- 
retary, Mr. Balfour, pointed out that at the present moment nearly 
five thousand persons were boycotted, and argued that the League only 
labors to destroy the landlords without protecting the tenants. 

TtiETlulgarian mystery continues a mystery. The new Prince Fer- 
dinand has not yet been able to form a ministry. 

# * 

The Convention between England and China regarding the annexa- 
tion of Burma, was ratified in London on the 20th, by His Excellency 
Lin Ta Jen and Lord Salisbury. 

The following has been going round 

“A Rio Janeiro journal announced that, on a large hemp farm in 
Brazil, tweniy monkeys have been taught to cut the hemp and prepare 
it for sale. added that the animals are preferred to negroes, be- 
cause they work much faster, and the cost of feeding them is trifling. 
It is a pity that C.arlyle could not have lived to hear this, as he would 
have been delighted at such a justification for the aversion *and con- 
tempt with which he always regarded ‘niggers.’ ’’ 

No Americans are too insignificant for contempt. Americans are 
/Americans, be they go-a-head Yankees or— thundering Patagonians. 
They are all tall talkers as well as great doers. The above is cither a 
big lie or a great fact. That man has solved part of the problem. He 
may yet overcome the shyness of the monkeys to speak from a fear of 
being included under the operations of the Income Tax department. 

Talk of Carlyle’s aversion I Whom or what did that »poor crazy 
man like consistently for ten days ? Mr. Froude’s book shows that he 
frequently ilisliked nimself. As objects of Carlyle’s aversion, the 
Negroes are in the best company. He thoroughly and all along res- 
pected only Dacoits and Dacoitee. The more outrageous, the better, 
provided it succeeded. He had no patiehce with misfortune. He 


THE LAW— A PRIVILEGED PROFESSION. 
Lawyers by themselves are tough customers enough, 
but when they are banded to^ethqr, Heaven help an 
unsophisticated world ! This is the Sort of persecution 
to which the innocent or unwany are exposed from 
such combinations : — 

“Bow-Street. — Prosecution by the Law Society. — Mr. IV. T. Peacock^ 
of the Medical Transfer Agency and Accountancy^ Office, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, appeared to a summons taken out by the Incorporated 
Law Society, charging him with unlawfully, wilfully, and falsely pre- 
tending to be a soRcitor.— Mr. Hollams, instructed by Messrs. G. Q. 
Humphreys and Sons, prosecuted ; Mr. Wm. Doveton Smyth defended. 
— It appeared that the defendant had carried«on business for the last 
twenty years as a medical agent, dnd the offence alleged was on the 
construction of a letter written by the defendant on behalf of a doctor 
; whose business had been transferred, to demand payment from a lady 
of a sum due for medical attendance. It was argued in support of the 
* summons that the defendant’s letter was a breach of the Act, and 
special attention was drawn to the use of the words * my client,’ and 
* my instructions are to take out a summons unless the amount of the 
debt is paid,’ and further, ‘ trusting yo^ will deem it prudent to settle 
the amount, and thereby avoid the additional costs and expenses to 
which you will be liable.’ — Mr. Hollams called Mrs. Griffiths, to 
whom the letter was addressed, and she deposed that she considered 
from the tenour of the letter that it was from a solicitor. — Mr. Smyth 
said that no doubt the proceedings were taken in the interests of the 
profession, and the Incorporated Law Society had done great service 
in pVosecuting cases, but this was an exceptional one. The defendant 
had merely acted as an agent, and he urged that what a medical mar 
, could do to recover his debts he could authorise an agent to do.— Sii 
Jas. Ingham: Then would It not be as well that it should be put 
‘Agent for Mr.. So-and-so’? — Mr. Smyth thought it was a most 
valuable suggestion, and one which his client would in future most 
readily adopt, as he had no desire to evade the law.— Sir James Ingham 
said the word ‘ client ’ had recently come into general use, but h« 
thought that the effect of the letter went to support the charge, but 
it was on the border lines.— Mr. Smyth said this was the first case 
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against a medical agent. — Sir James Ingham fined the defendant aos., 
and 3/. 12s. costs." 

And this is the effect of arming a profession* with 
extraordinary privileges ! Above all, this is the effect 
of leaving the profession of law a close monopoly and 
drawing all the ministers and superior agents of justice 
from its members ! Members of a society as we are, 
whose most prpmintiJ^it as well as fundamental feature 
is division into castes, we are not likely to undervalue 
the philosophy of privMlege, but it is a thing of 
delicacy too' easily overdone. In the foregoing in- 
stance, at any rate, the pretensions of privilege have, 
•^e are afraid, been carried to the length of persecu- 
tion. Here is a respectable man who has carried an 
honest and far from ignoble profession, who has been 
hounded to the disgrace of a prosecution and convict- 
ed and punished for, what is at the worst, and admitt- 
edly, a mere slip in the ordinary way of business — 
perhaps only a slip of the pen. And this perseegtion, 
pursued by a guild of lawyers, has been favored by the 
prejudices, the interesteef if unconscious prejudices of 
lawyers supreme in the administration of the law ! 

What is Mr. Peacock’s offence ? He is usefully 
occupied in negociating transfers of the goodwill i^n 
medical practice, in examining and settling the ac- 
counts of medical men and generally in being agent 
for them. In the course of his busines.s, he, in behalf 
of a doctor whose business had been transferred 
through him, wrote to a p*atient to pay up her account. 
To enforce attention, he threatened, under instruc- 
tions, to take out a smummons against her, unless the 
amount was paid, concluding with warning her of the 
additional costs in which she might be involved if she 
did not amicably pay and the case was taken to court. 
Such a composition must be of the nature of the liter- 
ature which lawyers are in the habit of issuing out of 
their offices, whether a man himself wrote to demand 
his dues or a friend or other agent did it for him. It 
would be a strange restriction on human liberty of 
thought — of which language is the expression — if 
either of them were not allowed to perform such a 
vicarious office of the most ordinary kind. No doubt, 
there is a defence for setting ' apart experts for the 
ifxclusive pursuit of certain objects in behalf of ordi- 
nary citizens. Whatever the theory may be worth, it 
is certainly an abuse of it to give latitude, as has been 
given in the case urfder notice. Poor Mr. Peacock 
hid, however, the rashness tb call the retired doctor 
for whom he acted his client.” That was unpardon- 
able. That was the most provoking part of the cu- 
mulative offence — the principal count in the indict- 
ment, so to say. That unfortunate word seems to 
have most riled the I neorporated La\Xryers, and it 
finally stuck in the magistrate’s throat, and could not 
be dislodged or exti*acted« by all the operations of 
Reason. 

The defendant’s own pleader, with his lawyerly in- 
stincts, seemed to think the word “ client ” a mis- 
appropriation in his client’s possession — -a sort of 
petty larceny on the latter’s part from the rightful 
monopolists. Nevertheless, he showed himself honest 
lawyer enough to act up to his “ salt.” Yet, all he 
could attempt was to mitigate the .severity of the sen- 
tence. The crime was acknowledged. In vain 
laid it on thick on the presiding Daniel, in vain he ex- 
pressed his client’s contrition and his willingness 
to adopt the most valuable suggestion ” of the court 
and substitute ** agent for So-and-So (doctor) ” for — 
the use of the word “client” ( ! ), there was no 
mercy for the poor man. The Magistrate, Sir James 
Ingham, himself knew that “the word client had re- 


cently come into gener^il use,” but so much the worse 
for it. An example mhst be made to check once for 
all such a practice — against lawyers if not against law. 
And so Peacock was offered as a Victim — a vicarious 
sacrifice for a sinning world. ^At the worst, his alleg- 
ed lapse was on the border lines, as Sir James admitt- 
ed. After that, he was bound to discharge ihe' de- 
fendant, wifh a warning at^nost. But he convicted 
him and sentenced him to a fine. On his own show- 
ing, it was a case of doubt, and, on the fundamental 
principle of criminal jurisprudence, the benefit of that 
doubt was Mr. Peacock’s due. But lawyers can for- 
get the clearest law in the interest of the profession. 

The “ most valuable suggestion ” of the bench 
was sufficiently imbecile, though it still discovered 
the prejudices of the law. Is it possible that the use 
of a handy word of a different, almost opposite, im- 
port can be dispensed with by a man in Mr. Pea- 
cock’s line putting at bottom *of his name “ Agent 
for So-and-So ” ? And then, how is he to describe 
his “ client 

Such an agent cannot* properly describe him a 
“ principal,” and “ employe ” would be wider off the 
mark. The same with hundred of other kinds of 
agents. There is no help but to adopt the word 
c//enL Hence the general use of it to which Sir 
James Incuiam referred. 

Thus the case affects much larger number than 
the Magistrate ever suspected. In deciding as he 
has done, he has trespassed on the rights of the people 
and the domain of Nature. He, a mere lawyer at 
best, has dared to interfere with the laws of human 
speech. But it is all vain. Even emperors have 
been foiled in their wilful efforts in this direction and 
an Ingham is not likely to succeed where Caesars* have 
been ignominiously beaten. • 

All this has an intimate bearing upon the efforts 
making in certain quarters to constitute the faculty 
of medicine into another monopoly, armed with 
powers for persecution. We hope Uhe coifntry will* 
watch these “ reformers.” 


THE MAGAZINES.^ 

1887 will be remembered as the year of the Magazines. 
Its beginning ushered into the world Concord^ from 
Concord Club, a Monthly Review, edited by Baboo Kali 
Charan Bankrjee, the well known speaker and lecturer, 
a distinguished graduate of our university-^ who, having been 
a Professor In the Free Church College at which he was 
educated, is now a successful pleader in our courts. The 
commencement of its second half saw the revival, on new 
lines and under approved auspices, of a former periodical, 
as the National Mai^azine, New Scries, a Monthly Review, 
from the printing and publishing office of Messrs. Ban do 
and Mookekjee, by Baboo Kali.Y Prosunno Both 

arc essentially native — nay, Hindu— publicatiifns in the 
English language — indeed thoroughly hmglish for that 
matter ; so much so that but for the Calcutta imprimatur 
and the Asiatic names of the conductors and contributor^, 
they might be mistaken for " Home ” periodicals, of Eng- 
land, English. There is, broadly speaking, no nationality 
in literature, any more than sex or caste in mind, and the 
conductors have been well advised in not only leaving their 
arena opeti to all comers, provided they be intellectually 
eligible, but also in seeking the cooperation of ‘the better 
spirits of all classes, tribes, creeds, and nations. With this 
reservation^ these arc thoroughly Indian— native Indian — 
publications. Both are under native management and con- 
duct ; well-printed and got up at native establishments— 
well-written by natives principally. The responsibility 

Ifc 

♦ Concord. Edited by Kali* Charan Banncrjce. 

The National Magazine. New Series. A Monthly Review. 
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being natives'; the credit belongs to them. In calling them 
Hindu publications we mean no Vcctarian limitation ; we 
use the term in its national or ethnolc^ical sense. Alto- 
gether, these are thojjoughly respectable publications, of 
which the conductors may well be proud. The birth of 
two such periodical works at the capital of Bengal, consti- 
tutes an event of no small interest for the year, as the simul- 
tane(^ ^pearance of the Bafijfa Darsan in Bengali and the 
Bengal Magazine Mookerfie's Magazine in •English, in 
1872, marked an era in the literary history of the country. 

Both magazines started well, with good bills of fare, but 
without variety in tjie dishes, or rather without difference 
of course. In fact, the peculiar weakness of both establish- 
ments is heaviness. Both tables groan under the weight of 
substantial mcat.s, wholesome of their kind, but hard of 
digestion by the ordinary reader’s stomach. There is no 
sign of toothsome entn^es or light exhilarating wines at 
either house. The tavern with the sign of Concord kept 
by a wcllknown Christian caterer, is the greater sinner of 
the two. He has led his customers every month deeper 
and deeper into the confounding regions of mystery atid 
the unconditioned. The June liumbcr contains four papers 
of which the first three are enough to .scare away almost any 
reader by their very titles, namely — “ Mind in Nature ” by 
Ram CnANrj^<A Bose ; “ Beyimd the Smoke and Stir of 
Life ” by A. ClIAUDIlUKI ; and “ Sanskrit Science ” 

By J. C. Dutt. Yet they may be useful things in their way 
and in their proper place, and served in proper t|uantitics. 
Anything from the first writer must be worth reading and 
pondering — he is an accomplished thinker and now a veteran. 
The last one, “ A Dream of Hope. I,” by A. Stei’RKN — is 
more hopeful in subject and treatment as in name, being 
a first notice of the Marquis Tseng article in the Asiatic 
Quarterly on China. As yet, however, the critic is on the | 
threshhold. The current number is still more forbidding 
with “ Some Thoughts on Dolibt,” “ The Philosophy 

of the Bhagavadgita,” and “ God Knowable.” The 

Philosophy is a poor business, but the other papers 
are very good in their way, more suited however to 
a journal of Christian Metaphysics than to the pages 
of an ordinary Magazine. The only Magazine “ padding ” 
is the o|Jening article on Student Life in Oxford by the 
Rev. Mr. C. W. TowNSend, a brief, too brief, but interesting 
account which ought to be widely read in India and might 
be useful to students preparing for Europe. The article sup- 
.Mi^lies infonwition not to be found in guide books nor even in 
Mr. Algernon Stedman’s its Social and Intellec- 
tual Life, ^ 

The National^ though heavy enough, wisely eschews me- 
taphysics and theology. In both the two numbers out, there 
is a quantity of readable matter and some discussion of 
current topics. Still it is all what is technically called by 
thi.^viewers “ padding.” 'fhe articles which most attract- 
ed notice in the opening number, were Principal Tawnev’s 
“Pythagoras in India,” &c., and Dr. Jogendka Natii JiHAT- 
TACHAKJEK’s “ Kulfwia Bai and Child Marriage,” and Mr. 
Blaze’s “ Jubilee Ode.” The paper on the Bai has been large- 
ly quoted in Bombay by the antireformers. The Ode has also 
been well-spoken of, but we would prefer to sec Mr. Blaze, 

, who is a writer of great promise, to slick, for the present at 
any rate, to prose. Mr. Tawney writes on a recondite topic 
not fit for newspaper discussion. To us, the article is interest- 
ing as sl\wing a distinct departure in the writer’s disposition 
towards ImKan claims. Mr. Linton’s travels is a good 
magazine paper which ought to be made the most of by 
untravelled Indians who have little opportunity or inclination 
to study the works of Lane and WILKINSON and'bthers. 

The present number i.^ a great advance in variety and in- 
‘ terest and practical usefulness. Mr. Linton continues his 
“Land of the Pharoahs.” There is another dear scrap, of an 
Italian sketch by Mr. R. C. DUTT of the Civil Service, 
showing fine powers of description. Mr. Blaze contributes 
an excelleilt article on “ The Recent Debate on Privilege” in 
England — the first of a series. Mr. O. C. Dutt renders 
one of Heine’s lyrics. It is poorly executed, bufr there wa^ 
no help, considering the original is Heine’s and the sub- 
ject Glamour. Heine is acknowledged to be untranslatable. 
Englishmen themselves scarcely understand him. Mr. Dutt 
is a veteran versifier, and we have read some charming 
things from his pen. But he must *not attempt too much. 
The most interesting paper is on Cremation, in connection 


with the report from the Calcutta Burial Board, by Mr. 

F. H. 6krine, one of the most accomplished and thought- 
ful men in the Bengal Civil Service, who .shows here a 
remarkable freedom from European prejudices. The ghast- 
ly subject has been made almost pleasant under his treatment. 
But the pilce de 'resistance is a most important inquiry into 
the Conjugal Rights and Duties of fiindu* Husbands and 
Wives by the great* Hindu jurist Dr. Bhuttacharjee. It 
is a most calm statement of a subject bearing pn the great 
Indian question of the day,, evidencing real knowledge 
without the slightest affectation of pedantry, and must tei! ^ 
Wc congratulate the spirited publisher Baboo Kali Pro- 
SUNNO Dey on his New Series. It is infinitely superior to 
his old magazine and is really a valuable serial. 


THE MARINE COURT. 

Monday, August 22. 

Loss OE THE “Sir John Lawrence.” 

Don-dd Fraser Mackenzie, examined by Mr. Kilby, stated.— I am 
a farmer in the firm of Macneill k Co. The owners of the Sir 
John Lazvrcnce on her last voyage were as follows ; My firm were 
proprietors ol J2-6.I.. Mr. ^Villianl Mackinnon was proprietor of 
16-04, and Duncan Macneill k Co. owned 16-64. proprietory 

was from Septemb^'r 1884 to date. From November 1875 to July 
1881 Macneill & Co., of Calcutta„wcre proprietors of 12-64;^ the 
B. I. S. N. k Co. of 32-64; Duncan Macneill k Co. 20-64. From 
August 1881 to August 1884 wc owned 16-64 ; the B. I. S. N. Co., 
32-64; Duncan Macneill k Co., 16-64. The ship was bought from 
Mr. Sheppard in Bombay. I do not know the price. William 
Mackinnon and wc paid our share. The transfer or change was 
done by the home firm. The cost of the great repairs in 1883-84 
came to Rs. 95,000 according to documents in the firm and from my 
calculations. Since that repair she was insured at the time of her 
loss for at home. I am not aware whether the Insurance 

Office surveyed the ship, nor am I aware that there was any neces- 
sity for such survey. This is the pay sheet and ponage bill for 
March. From it I can say that in that month the Sir John Lawrence 
carried 30 deck crew and 20 engine-room crew. The pay bill for 
April, I believe, went down with the ship. There was no material 
difference between the numbers in these two months. There was a 
master and mate, clerk, Chinaman carpenter, butler, two cuddy ser- 
vants, the eook and mate, i saloon topaz, 1 deck scrang, i tindal, 
10 lascars, 2 deck topazes, 3 sccunnics, 1 leadsman, i hbandart and 
i paniwalla, all deck crew. I was at home when the great repairs of 
1 883-84 were going on, and cannot say what the negotiations were 
which preceded the decision that she should be repaired. The firm paid 
a sum of money to Mr. Bushby for his advice on certain matters in 
connexion with the requirements of the B(t.trd of Trade in regard to 
the alterations in the hull of tha vessel, Mr. Young, who carried out 
the repairs, not being cognizant of thos# ^acquirements. The honor- 
arium paid to him was Rs. 1,000. All tecs were paid to the Fort 
Commissioners. The tickets sold on the last voyage were as follows ; 
For accommodation in the after saloon as zenana, 10: second class 
passenger, in saloon, 1 ; 3rd class, ticket Nos. ♦ • • 

to • * * • »and a half-ticket, making a total of 73i>^. 

that total deduct Nos. * • • a total sold of 731 from which refunds 
were made, and a ticket torn up, which makes 2T. Out of the 73 ^ 
remaining some 30 or 40 passengers'wcrc allowed to proceed in the 
Mahratta but no notes were kept of these tickets. The licensed 
number was 735, 710 were issued, so that she was short of that 
number by some 25 apart from those who went by the Mahratta. 
So that she was 65 short of the licensed number. The money 


Holloways Wrongs made Right.' -Every day that any bodily 

suffering is permitted to continue renders it more certain to become 
chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s purifying, cooling, and strengthen- 
ing Pills are well adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
sh6uld be taken when the stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, 
the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or the brain muddled. With 
this medicine every invalid can cure himself, and those who are weak 
and infirm through imperfect digestion may make themselves strong 
and stout by Holloway’s excellent Pills. A few doses of them usually 
mitigate the most painful symptoms caused by undigested food, from 
which they thoroughly free the alimentary canal and completely restore 
Its natural power and action. 
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collected on board is made over to Mr. Currie. The captain had a 
margin of 65 to fill up his complement. The captain had direc- 
tions not to leave port with an excess number of passenger^s on 
board, and, as a consequence, the commander would not lift anchor 
so long as there were an excess number on board. I would not know, 
necessarily, what the sums would be the captain might obtain as 
receipts from passengers who had gone on board without tickets. I 
believe the captain is advised of the number of tickets sold at the 
office. We continue selling tickers in the office fill the evening 
of Tuesday, and bciorc closing, the captain is advised of the number 
sold and then if there be a margin he can fill ,it up by allowing 
others to come in. The money received from tjic captain would 
be entered in the* office books, riicrc arc, I bclicVc, such entries 
in the books. I have, since lunch, looked and verified that there 
an^such entries in o;ur cash sheets, the general cash transactions of 
^hc firm. Our cash book-keeper showed me two of these entries — 
one in a subsidiary book, and one in a cash sheet. 1 did not observe 
the amounts, they were small amounts. 1 would not necessarily 
come to know of the fact if the captain did at any time receive 
monies from passengers who did not have tickets. We keep a 
register of tickets issued for each voyage. Here is the register. 1 
have looked through it. This register is from January the 51)1, 18S5, 
to the 6th of July, 1887. During this period, T believe, there were 
no excess tickets issued by my ollice on any voyage. It has ^icver 
come to my knowledge that the steamer ever carried passengers in 
excess of the licensed number. The tickets for the voyage before 
the last, that is for the voyage of the i8th of Maj^, was yi q/isold ; 
and the captain collected an amount of Rs. 100, but I will nor 
swear the actual amount, as 1 looked at the entry casually. I cannot 
say how many passengers paid the captain, and it was quite possible 
the whole amount was for freight alone. The captain collectcfl 
deck freight. At Chandbally our agent there collects cargo charges, 
as the captain has nothing to do with this. The captain would j^iy 
in his collections here in Calcutta. I have never known the captain 
being fined for carrying excess passengers. 1 bcli«?vc I am correct 
in saying he never was. Except the captain’s tally wc kept no 
check on the number of passengers actually landed cither at Chand- 
bally or Calcutta. Of course, there was also the police check. No 
commission was paid to the captain tor any passengers who w’cnt on 
board without tickets or for anything else. These documents arc 
signed by Mr. Currie on behalf of the .firm. 'I'licse two are also 
signed by him, and the other signed by Mr. D’Silva, chief clerk of 
the Port Office, I think. 

To Captain dc Smidt. — The classification of the vessel was taken 
out in February 1881, I believe. The steamer was insured at home. 

I do not know whether any report was sent out to Calcutta of the 
condition of the vessel with the object of protecting her insurer. 

I do not know what suggestions Mr. Bushby made as to the pro- 
posed alteration in the hull. J believe all our boats arc surveyed 
under the Indian Passengers* Act ; but whatever the surveys may 
be, we get a certificate. 

To Mr. Trelawny. — Captain Irvine stood very well with my 
firm. 1 have been on several voyages with him and never saw him 
drink anything stronger than ginger ale. I had implicit confidence 
ill lijm, and he was a great favourite with native passengers. I 
most certainly never saw him under the influence of liquor at any 
time, and 1 believe him to have been thoroughly kind and con- 
siderate to his passengers t He was a regular typical old sailor, 

«To the Court. — Tlic price of thc^tickcts varied according to the 
demand. I’he rates varied, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. On the last voyage 
the prices rose from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. Wc refunded money on 51 
tickets, eleven at Rs. 3, and the remainder at Rs. 5. Speaking 
from the sale of tickets and allowing for the M<}/:nUfa contiugeiit, 
she had 670 passengers on board, the maximum number being 735 
in foul weather. If the police evidence is correct that she car. icd 
her full complement that clay, there must hav^ been 65 without 
tickets. 1 can*t explain how it was that some of the persons who 
bought tickets for that •voyage were not received on board. The 
captain would be aware of the varying in the rates of passage. 'Fhe 
after cabin was not a saloon. On getting information of Mr. 
Neustein*8 letter 1 referred the particulars to our Marine Superin- 
tendent, Mr, Young, for report, and on hearing ironi him, I con- 
sulted my solicitors on the advisability of prosecuting Neustein for 
defamation. They told mo that it was not worth prosecuting a ] 
man who had not even a character to lose. | 

To Mr. Henderson. — Passages are granted right up to the end of 
the day before the ship sails, ft would, therefore, be impossible 
to state on the application for certificate B. of the number of passen- 
gers she was going to carry on a particular voyage. I do not know 
why the prices were increased on the voyage in May. The Ch^d- 
bally steamers were at that time running under an arrangement 
with a common purse, and no instructions were given to Captain 
Irvine or any one on board to turn away people with tickets in 
order to take passenger on board without tickets and charge them 
the higher prices. 1 have had not the slightest reason to doubt 
the honesty of Captain Irvine as to his dealing with passenger 
money. There was a clerk on board to collect tickets and deck 
freights, and to make up the manifest. It was the clerk's duty to 


count passengers and report any excess. He never, as a matter of 
fact, reported any excess. I have known Captain Irvine about twenty 
years. There was no competition between the steamers running 
to Chandbally, at the time *the steamer went on her last voyage. 
So far as our firm was concerned no inducements were held out to 
Captain Irvine to make quick passages Tlvrc was no likelihood at 
that time of the season when she went down, to get a full comple- 
ment of passengers on her return voy^vge, as there was every possibi- 
lity of the steamer returning almost empty. 

• 

• f 

BENCxAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

GhNFRAL. — The loth August 1887.— Baboo Deno Nath Dey, De- 
puty Magistrate and Deputy Cullcctf)r, is appointed to perform the 
functions of a Collector under section q of Act (n.c.) of iSHo 
in the district of (*ya, in supersession of Government notification, 
dated the 13th May 18S7, vesting Baboo R.aj Kisliorc Narain Sing< 
with powers of a Collector in Gya under the Act ubovementioned. 

7 ‘hc 1 8th August 1887. — Baboo Kustori Lai, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 011 leave, is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district ot Sarun. 

The 20th August 1887.— Mr. R. H. Anderson, Officiating District 
and Sessions Judge, Becrblif)om, acted in the first grade of |oint 
► Magistrates and Deputy Collectors on the l6th and 17th July 1887. 

Boboo Kumud Narh Mookerjee,* Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Ghattal, Midnaporc, is vested with the powers of a Col- 
lector under Act X of 1870 in the district of Midnapore. 

The 22nd August 1 887.— Moulyic Shere Ali, Dcpiwy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, ’is posted to the Sudder station of the district 
of Saha bad, with c fleet from the 15 th June 1887. 

Baboo Kristo Chuuder Chuckerbutty, Temporary Sub-Dcputv 
Collector. Chittagong Hill Tracts, is allowed leave for one month, 
under rule 2, section 138 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from 
the 22nd September next, or such subsequent date as he may avail 
himself of it. 

Baboo Goiiri Sunkcr Biswas, Deputy Magistrate and Deputv 
Collector, Nowgong, Rajshahyc, is transferred ift the Sudder 
station of the district of Tipperah. ’• 

Baboo Surrut Chundcr Das, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Tipperah, is transferred to Rajshahyc, and is appointed 
to have charge of the Nowgong sub-division of that district. 

Mr. Syud Nurul Hilda, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
Mozuffcrporc, is transferred to the Sudder station of the district of 
Shahabad. 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, ^cram- 
pore, Hooghly, is appointed to act as Magistrate and Collector of 
the 24-Pcrgunnahs, during the absence, on l^'avc, of Mr. A. Forbes, 
or until further orders. 

Mr. F. W. Duke, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Durbhunga, 
is transferred to Hooghly, and is appointed to have charge of the 
Scramporc sub-division of that district, duriiignhc absciijc, on depu^ 
tation, of Mr. J. G. Ritchie, or until further orders. 

The 23rd August. — Mr. Nunda Krishna Bose, ^Officiating Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Backergunge, is appointed to act 
as District and Sessions Judge of Noakholly, during the absence, on 
leave, of Mr. W, H. M. Gun, or until further orders. * 

'riiis cancels the order ot the i6th instant appointing ML G. W. 
Place to act as Distiict and Sessions Judge of N«)akholly. 

The privilege leave for one month granted to Baboo Kali ’^Prrf- 
sonno Chowdry, remporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Noakholly, under the f^rder of tJie <;th July last, is conimuted 
to leave for six inontlis, under sections 128 aiftl» 141, chapter X oi 
the Civil Leave Code, with efi'ect iVom the i tjrh July 18S7. 

JuDiriAi..— The 22nd August 1887.-^ Mr. F. W. Duke, Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Scramporc, Hooglily, is vesteil with the 
powers of a Magistrate of tlie fust class. 

Baboo Satis Chandra Bose, 'remporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Noakholly, is vested with the powers of a Magis- 
trate of the second class. y 

Baboo Surendra Naili Ghosc, Officiating Deputy IVj^^irate and 
Deputy Collector, Kiioolna, is vested with tlie powers of a Magistrate 
of tlie sccoml class. 

The 23fd August I 887.— Bailor) Purno Chundcr Shotne, Officiat- 
ing Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge of Monghyr, 
in the district of Bhagulporc, is a))pt>i/ited tr) be an Additional Siibor-^ 
dinatc Judge of the tliird grade, in the district of Shahabad, for one 
year, but will be employed as Additional Subordinate Judge of Gya. 

THE BARANAGAR ELECTION, 

Sir, — With reference to tlie notice in the last issue of your paper 
of the Barranagore b) c-elc <*tion, permit me to say that your intor- 
'mation is evidently derived from a parti/.aii of one of the sides, and 
is thus colored with his natural prejudices. I was one of the rate- 
payers asked under the Rules to assist the polling officer and was 
picscnt from the beginning to the end, and I shall therefore give 
you what I consider to be a more correct account of what t 'ok 
place, • 
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You arc rightly informed as to the protest addressed by the last 
elective Commissioner to the Government as well as to his repeating 
the protest before the polling officer .by means of a pleader. But 
the rest of what you say is misleading. The fact is there being 
thus one candidate, and he having been duly ’proposed and seconded 
no registration of votes \Tfa8 under the Rules called for, and therefore 
was not recorded. The election business is mightily simplified by 
the Rules when the number, of candidates does not exceed the 
number of vacancies, what is required in such cases is that the 
pblli^ officer shall declare the candidate or candidates nominated 
to be diilV elected on a formal mokion for the clcctioif. This is exact- 
ly what took place here. The statements made by you therefore as to 
there being no voters to elect or the electors having “evidently felt 
the force of the argument ’* on which the superseded candidate of 
the previous clcction«rcstcd his protest and “ withdrawn without 
recording their votes ’* are wholly wrong. No registration of votes 
^wts called for, as there was only one candidate for one vacancy. 
As to the electors feeling the force of any argument, there was no 
such thing, unless J should tell you of a kind of force employed on 
the present occasion about which you seem to have been purposely 
kept in the dark and which would excite your righteous indignation 
if you heard of it. But I refrain from introducing scandalous 
matter in the discussion. 

As to your opinion on the legal aspects of the question you arc 
perfectly welcome to it, but. in sifpporting that opinion, the just 
bearings of facts should not be lost sight <J, and misleading state- 
ments should be scrupulously avoided. 

, Kedar Nath Miiter. 

The Barranagorc, 24th August fSSy. « 

*** Partizan, forsooth ! And is there a greater partizan and free- 
lance than he in whose nostrils partizanship stinks? As for the 
authority of the assistant polling officer, there arc as good fish out of 
the sea as arc in it, and perhaps better. 

On this writer’s showing, the last election seems to have been al- 
almost as great a mess as its predecessors. — Ed., R. R. 


THE %TAr’ THEATRE AND THE DACCA STUDENTS. 

We print the following as we have received it from A Student 

of Dacca : 


I boys who wanted to go. Threats and menaces even were not 
successful. 

Thjs year some college boys are actuated with the very same idea 
of their predecessors. Tliey arc expected to summon a meeting 
tomorrow. I hope, this year, this sitting of the few worthy and 
honest boys will be an object of derision. 

The prime movers this year are most of them Bramoas, though 
not initiated, but I remember three of them were present in a 
nauh party here. * 

They denounce acting on the grouncTs that , it demoralises the 
boys, and that some of the actors are prostitutes ; T am a student 
and 1 also possess ^all the elements of a student, I, in no way, see 
any harm in going to theatre. » 

Chaitynalila and Pralladcharitra are, no doubt interesting and in- 
structive, this two, I suppose can 'in no way d(;prave us, and there 
is not the least shadow of immorality in them. ' * 

Some of my rigorous friends argue that some divine and celestial 
characters will be represented by prostitutes, and how we can not 
but entertain some evil ideas against them, but I, on my part can 
say that there is no necessity of thinking about prostitutes wlicn we 
sec them in the habit of Prallad and Chaityana ; we must think of 
them as we see them on the stage. 

Dacca is a fairly large town and it is almost monotonous, there 
IS not ^ single place of recreation for Dacca people; Baboos work 
night and day without refreshing their mind with any pure and 
innocent amusement. * 

I admit that obscene plays may have some bad influence over 
tender and soft minds of the young students, but Chaitynaiila 
P ralladcharita arc no obscene plays, they arc rather purely religious 
and there is no doubt they will stir the religious feelings amongst 
life stiicients. I, therefore, request my enterprising friends to abstain 
irora such an undertaking, because this will do them no good and 
evi^ consequences may follow it. 


iHOLLOWAY'SPIIISli-niNTMENTi 


THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 


Dacca^ 2js( 

Yesterday the Star Theatre Company of Calcutta arrived here 
with a view to performing here Chaityanalila and Pralladcharitra, 

The arrival of this company has originated a very strenuous 
agUaiioR amongst the college and school boys of Dacca ; five years 
ago similar agitations and movements took place. National Theatre 
Con^any tame here, they also received a very cold reception from 
the Dacca boys. The bo)^ then convened an assemblage of students, 
Mr. Pope principal of the local college presided over the meeting! 
Essays were read shewing the evil influence of seeing performance. 

Jg^says and lectures we^c of no avail, boys used to go to Theatre 
every night, at last the stoic movers of the meeting threatened the 


JUiYCiK, VMAUH,, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in all Complaihts incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for (Jout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
, contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 533, Oxford St.,) LONDON 


NOTIFICATION. 

1. The Cpmmissioncrs of the Town of Cal- 

cutta are prepared with the sanction of His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
oftCM. Debenture Loan for Rs. 15,54,500 under 
the provisions of .Sections 334 and 336 of Act 
IV (B. C.) of 1876 on the secuiily of the rates, 
taxes and dues imposed and levied under the 
said Act. « €< 

2. Debenture-holders of the 6 per cent. 
Municipal Loan of 1867 for five lacs of rupees 
repayable on the 1st September 1SS7 having ap- 
plied for repayment of their Debentures to the 

. extent of Rs. 3,54,500 by transfer at par to the 
Loan of this year, the Commissioners will re- 
ceive subscriptions from the public for Deben- 
tures amou^ing to twelve lacs of rupees only. 

3. The iWj^ntures will have a cuuency of 
thirty years frorfi the ist January 1888, and 
will bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum payable on the ist January and 1st 
July of each year. 

4. The form of the debenture-bonds will be 
ytat given in the seventh schedule of the afore- 
said Act. 

5. No debentures will be issued for any 
sum less than Rs. 500, and above that amount, 
debentures will be issued only for even sums 
of Rs. 100. 

6. Tenders*for the whole or any part of the 
above-named sum of Rs. 12,00,000 will be re- 
ceived by the Secretary to the Corporation up 
to 2 o’clock y . M. of the I2ih September 1887. 

7. Each tender must be made out in the 
form annexed to this notification, and enclosed 
in a sealed cover addressed to the Secretary 
to the Corporation, and superscribed “ Tender 
jor Municipal Loan of 1887-88,” 


8. Each tender must be accompanied by 
Government Promissoiy Notes, currency notes 
or cheques for not less than 3 per cent of the 
amount tendered. 

9. When a tender is accepted, the deposit 
when made in currency notes or cheques will 
be belli as a payment in part of the amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum from the I2th September, 
provided that the whole amount tendered is 
paid up in the manner hereinafter prescribed ; 
but no debenture will issue for the sum so de- 
posited so long as the entire amount of the 
lender is not paid. 

10. The deposits on tenders which n\ay 
not be accepted, will be returned on applica- 
tion, and no interest will be payable on such 
deposits. If an allotment .after being made, is 
not taken up and the full amount allotted is 
not paid as hereinafter prescribed the deposit 
will be forfeited. 

1 1. The rate at which a tender is made, must 
be specified rupees or rupees and annas : a 
tender in which the rale is not so specified, 
will be rejected as null and void. 

12. The rales stated in a lender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rate 
containing a fraction of an anna is inserted in 
any tender, such fraction will be struck out, 
and the lender treated as if the rate did not 
contain such fraction of an anna. 

13. The amount ot the accepted tenders 
must be pajd into the Bank of Bengal in the 
following instalments 1*^50 per cent on the 
31st of October 18S7, 25 per cent on the 30th 
November 1887 and the balance on the 31st 
December 1887. 

Parties whose tenders are accepted, will 
have the option of paying all or any of the in- 


stalments before the dates specified above, and 
will receive interest from the date of such 
payment. 

14. Anticipation interest will be paid on all 
instalments fiom the lespective dates on which 
such instalments artf paid into the Bank of 
Bengal, tq the 31st December 1887. 

15. Tenders u^ll be accepted in the order 
of rates tendered beginning with the highest 
rate. In case of two or more tenders at the 
same rate, a pra rata allotment will be made 
(if the tenders are accepted), but no allotment 
will be issued if the amount distributable on 
any tender is less than Rs. 500. 

16. Tenders will be opened by the Loan 
(-ommiiice of the Commissioners at 3 o’clock 
on the I2lh Si^ptembfer 1887. 

ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 

20th August 1SS7. 


Form of Applic.\tion for Debentures. 

I * hereby 

tender for Rs. of the Municipal 5 

per cent. loan for 1887-88, and agree to pay for 
the same subject to the conditions notified at 

the rale of Rupees annas 

for every hundred rupees allotted to me. 

1 enclose Government promissory notes, cur- 
rency notes or a cheque for Rs. 

Signed 

Dated. 18S7. 


8 AKMAS p€r COPY.*! 

Rs. 12 pir anmyw. J 


rSEK Fui^ Rates of Subscription 
L and Advertisement at the end. 
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.. rpHERE has been an interruption in the through Railway traffic near 
J. Jaipur. Two girders and a pier of a bridge gave way and brought 
down with them a luggage train. The driver and the native fireman 
are missing. 

The Thakore of Palitana has appealed against the decision of the 
Judicial Assistant of Kattywar dismissing his suit for Rupees 
thirteen lacs. 

-> if- 

* * • 

They have decided upon an Orientaf Seminary in Berlin University. 

It will be opened on October i8 under the direction of Professor 

Sachau. 

Female Railway compartments have not boen an unmixed good. It 
is reported some thieves made their way injo a female compartment on 
the North-Western Railway of a mixed train between Ilamfia and 
East Band Bcas, and, after wounding a woman, made away with 
jewellery of the value of Rs. 2,000. 

-k, 

4 it 

The P. and O. Jubilee steamer Viciona will be subsidised to the ex- 
tent of ;^.3,ooo per annum, that she may be available to the Admiralty 
in time of war. 

♦ 

The Shangai Correspondent of the Standard telegraphed that 

“An astonishing financial coup has just been made here. The 
American Silver Ring and Mr, Jay Gould, through the agency of the 
Polish Count Mitkiewitz and the Viceroy Li, have established an 
American Chinese Bank, with a capital of ^200,000,000, mostly 
American money. The new, hank will receive and disburse all the 
inonexf of the Imperial and Provincial Governments, and will have 
charge of the contracts for the railwayl and telegraphs, as also for 
the coinage, the issue of bilnk notes, and the War Department, 
The announcement of this gigantic speculation has naturally created 
something like a panic among financiers of other nationalities.” 

• 

• • 

The Pall Mall Gazelle reports that ^ 

“An old man of seventy named Eug<<nc Denizot, who occupied a 
garret at 10, Rue tie Brosses, Paris, died suddenly the other morning. 
The Police Commissary who was culled in was leaving the wretched 
rooln after throwing a glance around when he accidentally overturned 
an old table, the drawer of which fell out and with it a stream of 
Napoleons amounting as it turned out to ioo,ooq/! A further and 
close search in the garret led to the discovery of notes and securities 
representing 900,000/ more. The old miser was never known to re- 
ceive any one, and is supposed to leave no heir.” 

No moral aberration is more miserable than the passion for hoarding. 
With many, hoarding itself is its own exceeding great reward. Witness 
O*D0GHERa*V and the Elweses ! witness some of the most prominent 
men m Calcutta society ! 


They made special arrangements at Delhi to prevent any distur- 
^^antes during the Bed celebration. The Pioneer publishes a telegram 
saying that— 

“ Mr. Merk, the d»uty commissioner, has made excellent arrange- 
ments tor the Bed festival tomorrow, 30 th, and had done bis best to 
please both parties. The restrictions in regard to goats and sheep 
nave been removed ; but kine must be killed only at slaughter-houses, 
the animals being taken out of the city only by three gates, and their 


»» 

4th .. 

Bankipiir 

By rail. 


5th .. 

Halt. 


»> 

6th .. 

Leave Bankipur ... 

By rivet. 

»» 

7th .. 

Raj inch al 

By river. 


8ih .. 

Leave Rajmehal ... 

By river. 


yth .. 

Ranipore'Beauleali 

By ri\»cr. 

>> 

loth .. 

Sara (iliAt 

By river. 

)) 

nth .. 

Leave Saia GhAt ... 

By rail. 

i» 

I2tll .. 

Rungpore 

By rail. 


I 3 ih .. 

Dinagepore 

By rail. 

»> 

14th ... 

Julpaigooree 

By rail. 


iSih 

Darjeeling .,. 

By rail , 


flesh brought hack in some way properly concealed from view. The 

city has been divided into five sertiont., each section being in charge 
a stipendiary magistrate, who wdl be assisted by two honorary 
magistrates and same number of municipal commissioners. All the 
leaders on both sides have keen freely utilised, and the arrangements 
are complete as the local authorities can make them ; yet every hour 
discloses fresh ditficulties, and the people are showing a disposition 
.to be troublesome. An .attempt hixi been made to get up a general 
sacrifice of kine at Shalulcra on the Meerut side of the Jumna, and 
arrangements are being made to prevent this if possible. Some twenty 
low characters of the city, who have already given trouble or have 
shewn a disposition to be tionblcsome torinorrow, have been dealt 
with as bad characteis, and ItK ked up for the period the Bed will last. 
Altogether the authorities will have enough to do to keep the peace 
lor the next two d.iys. Since writing the foregoing tliere has been a 
public affiay between sonic half-dozen turbulent spirits, but only one 
man has been arrested ; he has severe wounds on die forehead 
inflicted by a lathiC 

• 

* # 

Here is the closing programme of the Lieutenant-Governor’s tour 
Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday,' 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Mr. Crawlev-Boevy, of the Fort Police, Bombay, properly refused 
an application for summons for defamation, unless it was shown that 
the matter complained of was malicious. A Parsce named Cursetjee 
SORABJEE JUSSAWALA had applied for the process against the Honor- 
ary Secretary for the Protection of Cows, Hyramjee Din.'^HA Panday^ 
in that Mr. Pandav refused to have him as his associate in the office, 
for Mr. Panday had heard from a friend that Mr. Jussawala had mis- 
appropriated money of a I’arscc lady, and this hejilleged as his ground 
to Sir Dinsiiaw Manockjee I’eitt for not taking Jussawala in. 

I he Magistrate consideied tliat this piovcd no malice and askecl Mr. 
Panday to come better prepared if he .still insisted on a summons. 

M. Pasteur proposes to send out his pupil M. Lamprey to test his 
inoculation theory on Indian cattle. 

# 4^ 

* * 

Mr. Macauliffe has been completely exonerated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. “After full and careful examination of the file 
and of your memorandum, Mr. Lyall accepts your explanations as ‘ 
satisfactory, and a reply to that effect has been communicated to the 
Judges of the Chief Court, with an explanation of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s reasons.” The Government ah-iO “ express a hope that your de- 
tention for the.purpose of offering your explanation has not been of 
serious inconvenience to you.” Mr. MacaULIFFE, as a mecessary 
sequence, returns to his appointment at Sialkote. 


In reply to the Madras Government Resolution, about 
natives have offered their services as Volunteers. 


dozen 


A Correspondent of the Tims suggests the joint occupation of 
Afghanistan by England and Russia. 


Skkscribm in iht an ngntiM it rmit by poUal money orders, if possible, as ike safest and most 

'tnosiMt^ pmt«(stUsrIy netmowtef^saent them^h the Dsparimont. No other ' recoipt wUi be. 

-'ISttite.'.-. imumsurr, and Shth tt.ueUi eantkeioii 
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Truth has it that 

“The ‘ Ruby ^ match-boxes of Bryant and May cost the company 
2 %d, per 144 boxes. The women who make^them have to find paste, 
hemp, and firinjf for drying purposes. They *can gain, if skilful, ^d. 
per hour, or less than ip^. for twelve hours’ work. If they work eight 
hours per diem, and take a holiday on Sundays, they would realize the 
handsome salary of 3^. per week. The company pays its share- 
holders above 20 per cent, dividend. This seems to me hardly a fair 
division between those who toil and those who do not.” 


Truth complains 

“The effective force of the German army costs / 19, 369,000 ; the 
effective force of our army costs ^14.600,000. For her expenditure, 
Germany gets 19 ewps (Parmce of 37,000 each. Says General Bracken- 
bury ; * We should hardly be able to put into the field one corps 
diirmee of 30,000 men.’ It is true that the German is a conscript 
army. A German soldier gets4j^d. per diem; an English soldier 
gets IS. 2(1. per diem. But even if /ull allowance be made for this, 
the cost of the two armies is, in proportion to their numerical strength, 
as two is to one.” 


Private Potts, 2nd Oxfordshire Light Infantry, wooed but won not 
an {^ast Indian, Miss Xavier, residing at Saint John’s Hill, Bangalore. 
He wanted to marry |jdr but she would not consent because of his 
short service. Monday night before last, after the roll-call, he broke 
out of the barracks with his rifle, proceeded to the house of his love 

which being closed, he shot himself at the gate through the heart. 

• 

The United Burma must continue a Aief Commissionership. The 
Secretary of State for India is not disposed to raise it to a Lieutenant- 

Governorship. t • 

• » 

• • 

Heavy floods in the Bolan have* destroyed four miles of railway. The 
repairs are esii mated at Rs. 50,000, time one month. ‘ 

• • 

The block of promotion in the Telegraph Department, is to be re- 
moved by pensioning off some twenty officers of long services. 


Also 

“ Putting aside the reckless waste owing to maladministration, wc 
have 109 Generals who are unemployed, whilst in Germany no ma*! 
is ever made a General umil thci^ is employment for him. The differ- 
ence too, in the rate of pay may be gathered from one fact : the 
Commander-in-Cliief of our army gets j£6,6oo per annum, and Marshal 
von Moltke gets ;£i,6oo; and yet, with all respect to the Duke of 
Cambridge, it can hardly be stfid that as a^Commander-in-Chief His 
Royal Highness is worth four times as much as Moltke.” 

• 

• • 

The Ameer of Cabool is reported to be perfectly satisfied with the 
settlement of the boundary question. Good Ameer ! wiser and more 
just than more civilised rulers. 


They have come upon a buried treasury in Madura. The Collector of 
Madura^reports to Government : — 

“Mr. Bartels, Inspector of Police, Madura taluk, reported in his 
diary that he had discovered what appeared to be a concealed treasure 
room near the village of Dadanpatli, in the Aminayanayakanur Zemin- 
dari, about 16 miles from Madura. I have just been to the village 
myself, and find that a very curious subterranean room, or rather scries 
of rooms, do exist there. The building appears to be constructed of 
lubblp stone and chunam. The hill where the room is constructed is 
called ‘ Kouga * Mahii (treasure hill), and there is a tradition in the 
village *ihat it was built in the time of the Pandyan to conceal the 
treasure belonging to ajarge foit, at the time that the fort was captured 
and destroyed. There are very distinct traces of the walls of a large 
fort, which the villagers call * Kula Sekara Pandyan Kotiai.’ It is 

f iossible that this curious building may contain either treasure, or at 
east articles of great antiquaiian value ; and I therefore think that it 
^ should be opened. VVhen Mr. Bartels first went to the spot, he could 
find no opening anyvvhcie, but the old man who gave him the informa- 
tion, and whose ‘patement I herewith forward, showed him where to 
dig, and on digging there, he came to the walls of the room. There is 
at present no entrance to the room ; if there ever was an entrance, it 
has bcen/:loscd up for centuries. Neither Mr. Bartels nor I weic able 
to go iifside ; in fact, it would be dangerous to do so on account of the 
bad air. A stick with a lighted candle revealed a series of domc- 
^ ftkaped rooms opening into one another. From the statement of the 
old man, it would appear that in the attempt made to enter the building 
some 65 yeais ago, one of the party met with his death. Of coiuse the 
cause of death was attributed to an evil spirit, VVe made some other 
rather curious disipo»vcrics at this village, and, at a village called 
Paiavai, the same police officer has come acioss an unusually laige .and 
perfect collection of what Bishop Caldwell calls ‘ Madan muttaii tali’ 
at page 281 of his Tinevelly Manual. Further, Bishop Caldwell writes 
to me from Kodaikanal that certain old cromlechs on the Palanis are 
being destroyed and are crumbling away, and suggests ‘it might be 
well if yon would send some suitable person to inspect what remains of 
these prehistoric remains and report.’ I am cpiite of this opinion, and 
would whether Dr. Thurston, or some other conqietent oflicer, 
might ntJh^e deputed to investigate these interesting remains.” 

• • 

• • 

Ayub Khan has given the slip to his detainers. He has escaped from 
•Persia. He was allowed to go? was it not? ** 


On Monday Lady Duflerin was created a knight, and decorated by the 
I’ersian Consul with tlrs Order of the Sun by command of his master 
the Shah. , 

* « • 

An arrack vendor has been fined Rs. 7 by the Deputy Tahsildar, 
Ootacamoond, for diluting his arrack with water. Is thQre any special 
law obtaining in the South of India by which adulterers of food and 
drink could be brought to book ? 

• 

t * 

At an Officers’ Club at Simla, a Mahomedan servant shot a Hindoo 
servant dead for calling him a soor^ and when asked to give up the 
revolver, the Mahomedan shot himself dead. • 


Sunflower is a valuable preventive against malaria : — 

“ It is stated on the authority of a Cuban journal that since the sun- 
flo\fer has been cultivated in certain swampy districts on the banks of 
the river Potomac malarial fever Jias almost ceased to be endemic • 
there. Similar beneficial results appear also to have followed the cul- 
tivation of this plant in the neighbourhood of the mouth of the Scheldt 
in Holland. The editor of the Monthly Journal of Pharmacy^ who has 
been engaged in observations on sunflowers found that during the 
month of June 1885, a quarter of an acre of sunflower exhaled, with a 
mean teinpcratiire of 70 deg. F. at midday, exactly 1,950 gallons of 
water in the form of vapour, or 65 gallons a day. He attributes the 
antimalarial action of the sunflower, therefore, not only to its properties 
• f absorbing and destroying the malarial miasm and of emitting an 
abundance of pure oxygen, as taught by other writers, but also to its 
great capacity, mving to its rapid and vigorous vegetation, of absorbing 
and utilising the moisture of the lioil in districts which are unfit for 
human habitation. He likewise suggests that the aromatic 0(iour of 
the flowers may perhaps be possessed of antiseptic virtues.” 

* 

The Canning College, Lucknow, has been purged of its Middle-Class, 
The vacant chair of law has. been filled by Mr. Degruither, barrister- 
at-law. They would not tak^ back Baboo Raj KuMar Sarbadhikari 
who wtvnted to continue as Sanskrit Professorj although be had re- 
signed. Wc hope it means no slur on the Baboo. 


« « 

The Home remittances during the official year to 27lh August, give 
the figure /6, 954, 000. The budget estimate for the twelvemonth, is 
^16,114,000. 

# 

» « 

It is telegraphed that in a letter to the Times^ Mr. Justice ScOTT re- 
commends the payment of salaries to officials in India at a fixed value 
of the Rupee, namely, to officials of more than five years’ standing at 
one shilling and eight pence and those of lower standing at two pence 
less. 

It is said that Sir Bradford J.f.slie retires from the E. I. R. Agency 
on a bonus of six thousand pounds, ^kis, for the contracting mono- 
polists on the other side of the river ! 


There is a living magnet of intense power and activity in France. 
If the following case be true as it is strange, all we can say is, may he 
never cross the sea over to India ! In fact, the European Foreign Offi- 
ces ought to lake the matter up in order to see whether France should 
not be pressed to confine her ^lorrible animal magnet within an 
asylum : — 

“A young woman named Nunnee, aged 24, was married 12 years 
ago ; she, however, did not go to her husband’s house till two years 
afterwards. After staying with him for eight days, she suddenly 
became insensible and remained so for two or three days. She 
was taken back to her motlier and soon got well. Then follows 
a very remarkable history. During the next four or five years she 
never entered her husband’s house without falling insensible and 
remaining so. He was very kind and attentive to her, she liked him, but 
whenever he came into her presence she at once sank into this state. 
This went on till she became emaciated and exhausted and at last 
her parents applied to the court for a separate maintenance for her. 
While she was in court the husband entered and she instantly became 
insensible and was carried to hospital, where the case was carefully at- 
tended to by Dr. Cullen. While in this state her pulse was even, . 
breathing soft, her body plain and relaxed, she could eat nothing. Ex- 
periments were carefully made to see if there was no trick about it. 
While she was in bed her husband was muffled up and made to walk 
through the ward. She said she felt he was near her and she was by 
no means well, but had not seen him anywhere about. Next day this 
experiment was repeated, and she actually became insensible as before* 
When the husband left the place she recovered. The experiment as to 
the influence of the husband’s presence was tried in all sorts of ways* 
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He was made to pass behind her and to be near her in a separate ward, 
but this had no effect ; but whenever he was brought to look on her 
face, though muffled up, or disguised as a policeman, as a sepoy, and so 
forth, she was at once influenced. The experiments continued 
about a month, and the conclusion was that the husband uncon- 
sciously mesmerised her. The court came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible she could live with him and a separate allowance was or- 
dered. The husband was asked to try if he could not remove the effect 
seeing that he had power to cause it, but he was quite lightened 
at the idea of having the power and could not control it m any way.” 

By day and night, bu^this is wondrous strange 1 

A French woman, calling herself Madame Rov, has* been convicted 
of an original mode of,larccny. Patrolling the streets of Paris for her 
prey, as was her wont, if she saw a gentleman run over by an omnibus, 
or a^^JTH’all down in a fit in the street, and there was no companion 
of either, she immediately appeared as a relative of the sufferer, on 
whom she lavished her attention, and then in a right sisterly or inotheily 
way took the victim in a cab, either to a chemist’s shop or the 
patient’s home. In the cab she would search the pockets, and relieve 
them of the contents. Then she would suddenly stop the vehicle, 
and alight, on one pretext or another, telling cabby she would return 

in a few minutes, but of course never coming back. , 

* 

• • * t 

The British cantonment of Neemucli is said to be threatened by an 
armed gang of fifty Afghans, supposed to be lurking about the native 
States. 

• « 

In connection with the late naval review on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, it is related that - - 

“When the Queen was receiving the naval captains, a little steam- 
boat crammed with ‘cheap tiippc'r.s’ passed across t lie bows of the 
yicioria^ a.i\d the passengers ga\e thrc« cheers for Loicl Ilartington and 
Lord Randolpii Churchiil, who weie known to be on l)oard the P. and 
O. vessel. The two noble lords, being aft, missed this demonstration, 
and were appaienlly unarc|nainted with wliat had happened until some 
time afteiwards, when they ran against Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ You two 
men,’ said the right hon. gentleman, ‘ have just been cheered by some 
people in a steamboat, but they were all di'unk ! ’ ‘ Oh, u’ere they?’ 
drily replied the Maiquis of Hartingtori, ‘but it seems that they were 
not drunk enough to cheer you ! ’” 

A good example of the retort courteous. 

# # 

Captain IIearskv is not only a most indefatigable and bold exposer 
of official iniquities, but he has a large fund of anecdote with which 
he amuses and edifies the public. He has shed light on several 
passages in the Indian history of our century and cleared up more 
than one reputation from unmerited odium. As in the affairs and 
questions of the day, so in matters of history, he is impartial in his 
regards to European and native alike, lie has now been moved to 
justice to'the ex-Aincer YacuOH Khan. This is his account of the 
death of the lamented C \V\r,NARl ; — 

“On the iiioinii.g of that eventful d.iy the Amir Yacoob Khun was 
sitting in his Dai bar surrouiuicM by his own relations and his wives’ 
relatives, to wit, Yayahya Khan and 'rekutyah Khan, and many other 
nobles and attendants ; not the sli.fhtest suspicion or breath of rumour 
had reached his cais as to what was about to happen, but he could not 
help noticing that there was some excitement amongst the nobles pre- 
sent at the dm bar ; but as this was not a very uncommon occurrence, 
he did not pay any attention to it tlimking that, whatever it was, it 
would leak out sooner or later during the durbar. Suddenly there was 
a sound of imisketiy filing m the direction of the Bala l^s^ar, and he 
turned round and enq iiied the cause of it, and received as a reply 
that it was only the regiments on parade. Some little time 
after this a messenger arriveil from C.^vagnaii, iiiiinating that the Bala 
Hissar was being .attacked by the popiil ice, and to send some reliable 
troops for his assistance and protection. Yacoob ordered his horse with 
the iiueiuion of putting himself at the head of his regiment of artillery 
which he could trust, and going to his .assistance in pet son. Some little 
delay was caused in ordering and biinging the horse. When it came, 
another message from Cavagnari arrived, telling the Amir to come 
sharp, as he was not oly attacked by the piob but by the regular troops. 
The Amir rose in haste and laa to reach his horse, but before he could 
reach the entrance he was brought back by force, and a long consulta- 
tion took place, his relatives and wives’ relatives, notwithstanding his 
almost abject supplications, refusing to allow him to go to the assist- 
ance of the Kaffrs. A third message arrived at this conjuncture from 
Cavagnari to this^ effect : ‘ For God’s sake conic at once without delay, ^ 

we shall all be massacred ; 1 can’t hold out any longer.’ Whilst the 
Council were persuing it, and before those around him were aware of it, 
Yacoob rushed from the room to his horse which was still being 
- walked up and down ; he had reached it and got his foot into the stir 
rup, and was in the act of mounting, when he was again forcibly seized 
and brought back to the durbar room. He threw himself on the 
ground near his throne weeping violently in a state of great agitation 
and grief, saying to those who surrounded him that his was gone, 
thatit woundbebetterforbimtubeagrasscutin the British service 

lhatsi to reigu over such a set of beitnans as the Afghans. What reply 


could he give to the Government of India and what excuse would he 
make? The Government of India had been as a father and mother to 
him ; he would not rule over such budinnshcs any more. He would 
snrrcndei* himself to the Indian Go^erninr*nt as a prisoner, and they 
could do what they liked witl^ him, not for any crime or fault of his, 
but for the wickedness of those about him. This we know he did on 
the first opDortiinity that occurred which clearly g very f.ar to prove 
th.at no sin rested on his shoulders, as he was virtually a prisoner in 
the hands of his wives’ relatives and his nobles whilst the tragedy of 
poor Cavagnari’s massacre was taking placcV’ 

— ; r— “T ■ ‘ 

(Bbitoriiil ^jotes. 

I rpHE firebrand is coming nearer home. Mr. CLii'yiRi) Lloyd will 
I A be piovidcd for in Ceylon. Let oiir good Colonial neighbouis 
beware! He probably succeeds .Sir Cecil Smith, Liciitcnant-Goveiii' 
or and Colonial Secretary, appointed Governor of tlic Straits Settle- 
ments. One woulfl have thought tfiat, after repealed experiences, the 
Ministry would not be in a huiry to find him office. In fact, after such 
a caiecr as his in Mauritius, any other man would have completely 
lost ric<lit. B)Ut the Ct.IFFORDS and I.LOvns aie a favoured tribe. 
The fact is, nephews and cousins cannot be left to star\c. And what is 
the good of Colonies and Dependencies* if tl>ey will not find room for 
those that c.annot be passed iipAn tlie Home juiblic ? 

Sir John Pope Hennlssy joins his government of Mauritius in 
October. We believe he st.ays to sllic the for defamation, 

damages laid at _;^io,oc)o, unless the suit is sooner compromised. Sir 
John has shown more courage than his le.idmg couiiirymau, Mr. 
I’ARNELl,. 

There is a vae.'inry in the Gwalior Council of Regency. It is not to 
be filled by a European. Exiniordinary inodcr.iiion ! 

The Chief Magistrate rcferied to the High Couit the (piestion-- 
w’hcthcr, upon the Dial of a peison chaigcd with being in dishonest 
possession of stolen properly, evidence can be given of a picyious 
conviction of the accused for attempting to receive stolen property 
under .Sections 51 1 and 41 1 of the I’enalCode? A Full Bench, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice and Justices Mr. Pl(;OT, Mr. PRIN.5LP, 
Baboo Ghosk, and Mr. Beverley, J. J., have most unwillingly 
ansvveicd that “previous convictions arc in cyery case admissible. 
That must be the law so long as this section (54 of the Evidence Act) 
remains unaltered. We own that could we have come to any other 
conclusion we should have done so ; but it is our diqy to carry ^out the 
intentions of the legislature.” 

We have a new savant in our midst, and one without ostentation, 
though a Frenchman. ’Plie .Sultan of Turkey h.is licen pleased to 
bestow the Cross of the Commander of the Order of Osinanie on M. 
Gasselin, the French Consul at Calcutta. M. Gasselin an Ar.ibic ^ 
scholar, and it is his well-known Frcnch-Arahic diction. uy which 
has procured for him a decoration rarely coiifeired on the Kiank 

i> ^ 

A CORRESPONDENT from London w'lites to the Bombay Oazrtfe ; ^ 

“ For some weeks the names of Sir Henry Morl.iiid and Sir Charles 
Lawson were duly inscribed on the honoms’ li‘'t for knighthood. But 
.at the fatal moment of final revision Lord (boss, acting no donbi on 
imperative commands which brooked no refusal, to effect a consider- 
able reduction in the number of names, er.isetl the two jnst mentioned. 
As an intimation liad already been given tliat the n imes were actually 
on the list, a notification of the excision bec ame an awkward nf^ssity. 
Rc-monstianccs weie vain, but they were made ai the Iiulia,^licc and 
Lord Cross was inexorable. Tlie two expectant knight^'were infoimecl 
of their fate, and they piocccded to Windsor in tlie full belief that tlie 
Jubilee had no special joy in store for them. The resignation with 
which they boftiihe li ial gained the active sympathy of the Duke of 
Connaught who used his personal influence with his Royal mother to 
such purpose that both gentlemen were knighted there and then.” 

That was a piece of rare luck, and the unexpected resolution or rather 
dissolution of disappointment must have afforded the new Knights a 
happiness far in excess of what the honor could otherwise have secured 
them. The account reads like an incident in literary fiction i and will 
doubtless encourage novelists in their quest of “ sensation.” We con- 
gratulate Sir IlKNRY and Sir Charles. The Duke has had the satis- 
faction of having assisted at a pretty romance of real life, the remem- 
brance whereof in after years will always be a source of pleasure. 
India ought to be grateful to His Royal Highness for his active in- 
j terest in behalf of two Indians who had no personal claims on him. 
The Press in especial should never forget that it was the Duke who 
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practically obtained for it the high distinction of knighthood for one of 
its most eminent knights of the quill. It is easy to rail at princely 
soldiers, but history is full of the de^s of soldier-princes, the history 
of England not excepted. We are sure \^ien the time comes our 
Guelph will not be found malingering. Meanwhile, a royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief maybe useful in many ways nt)t confined to the profes- 
sion. Here is an instance i9 point. The service thus performed on the 
^ occas'on of the Jubilee in England, was not slight. It could only have 
been performed by a son of ih^ Sovci’eign. Apart ^roin the slight to^ 
India that could have been involved in the omission of the compliment 
fancy the personal consequences to Messrs. MORLANI) and Lawson 
had the omission remained unrectified I It is all very well to admire 
the resignation with which they bore their trial, when, at the last mo- 
ment, they were informed that they were, after all, not to receive the 
piomiscd honors. No cloiibt, they did not set up weeping and wailing 
at the announcement, but went to Windsor all the same like men with 
a sense of duty and the ability to discharge it under difficulties. But how 
few men are equal to that nerve and equanimity ! Most men would 
have broken down under the circumsiance.s, vve fear. And what must 
have been the feeling of their families ? 

We want to know the .'mlhor M the torture. We cannot believe tfiat 
the imperative orders at the eleventh hour emanated from Her (Gracious 
Majesty, unless she had been kept ignorant of the fact that the gentle- 
men had alfcady been informed <hat they were to be created knight.s. 
Was the Indian official parly Jealous of too many honors to non- 
official Indians ? We strongly suspect the same influence was at lh(> 
bottom of the contemplated exclusion that annoyed and humiliated our 
Indian Piinces in England. Was young Fitzcjerald here too the 
evil genius ? 


Sir L^pel Griffin has done his best to put Holkar into good 
humour— 'after the unfortunate Jubilee fiasco. Under date India Office, 
June 30, 1887, in the London Gazette of the 5th July, it is announced 
that “ The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and 
appoint His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore to be a Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India.” The same Gazette also creates His Highness the Rao 
of Kutch a Knight Grand Commander, His Highness the Thakore 
Sahib of Morvi and Thakore Sahib of Limri, Knights Commander, 
and Kumar Shri Kalood.x, brother of His Highness the Rao of Kutch, 
a Companion of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. We 
are glad ^o rcmaik tjiis disposition to make amends to our princes 
-—specially in the face of llie tin CMls of annexation audibly uttered in 
certain quailcrs. Kuch Behar alone goes without any titular acquisi- 
tions, though the best-loved and most lovable of all the ci owned heads 
we sent, 'riiere i.s loo a striking contrast between the consideration 
paid ttf his worthy spouse and the apparent neglect shown in the denial 
of honours. We suspect the tiulli to be that he was olVen tl knighthood 
’ TJT India but he would take nothing less than a Grand Command, or a 
llritisli Order. If so, he is wise. What, after all, docs it matter, to a 
man in the position of the Maharaja of Kuch Behar whether be has or 
has not any other handle to his name 1 


Till'. Joint-Magistrate of Alipore, Mr. HOLMWOOD, has changed his opi- 
nion in the Garden Reach dog case. He at fust rejected the complaint 
of Mr. E. C. Van CursF.M, Merchant, Emigration Couly Agent for 
Surina 1 l|^^and Representative of the Dutch Government, against 
Mcs.srs. J^N Kjd.ston and H. Ross, his neighbours, for destruction 
of his two dogs, 'rhe District Judge on a motion had ordered a remand 
for proper investigation. The case came on again befor^ Mr. Hoi.m- 
WOOD and the two defcndjiiUs pleaded not guilty, their plea being that 
they thought the dogs were pariah dogs and they shot them believing 
them to be nobody’s property. The pleas were not acccpied by Mr. 
Holm WOOD and he sentenced defendant Kidston to a fine of Rs. 50 
and defendant Ro.ss to Rs. 200. But does this order end the quarrel 
between life good neighbours ? 

Mr. Govind Sitaram Tambank, Magistrate of Karadmot of the Fifst 
Order, has a first class conception of his dignity. His High Dignity 
was travelling with his clerks by rail to Karad. Himself of the second 
grade, he preferred a third class carriage in which Vknkona bin 
KaMAYa, described as a respectable merchant of Bombay, and another 
we re passengers. To while away the tediousness of the journey, these 


two lit their beerees and were about to smoke, when the offended dignity 
of tbs second-class Magistrate was roused and they were asked to put 
ojf smoking. The merchant and his companion heeded not the protest 
and began to enjoy thc;fuxury. As soon as the train arrived within the 
jurisdiction of the disregarded functionary, he ordered the arrest of the 
two offenders who were bound further South and they were brought up 
before him in the Magi.siracy. On the evidence of his companion clerks 
Mr. TAMBANfe convicted the merchant and his companion and sentenced 
them to fines of Rs. 20 and Rs. 5, alternating >he fines with seven and 
three days’ simple confinement. The Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
still recognizes the s.dutary principle that a man should not be judge 
in his own cause, and the High Court of Bombay have set aside the 
conviction and ordered the refund of the fines^ 


Mr. Pynes, in charge of the Ameer’s workshops at Cabool, writes 
“The buildings are almost finished. The Afghan bricklayefs woik 
well, 'rhe people — I mean the civilised community — are very courte- 
ous, and the Ameer has been very kind to me so far, but he is a man 
wliose word cannot be disputed, i saw a curious piece of architecture 
here the (Uher day— a ghastly iriiiinphal arch, made by arti-sans of the 
place, with the heads *)f 200 prisoners taken in rebellion. You cun 
in^igine the horror of the sight. Yesterday I was riding through the 
bazar and tame across the head, mounted on a pole, of the late 
Governor of Heiat.” • 

The Afghans are scarcely more civilised than the Tartars, among 
whom, a-s among the Kookic.s, Dyaks and other tribes in the same 
stage, head-hunting still prevails. The point is to have killed your 
man ; the more heads taken, the greater the hero ! Vambery gives a 
business-like cut and a plain letter-press description of the counting 
jof heads at the treasury, where, doubtless, certificates are granted to 
these precious warriours. Apart from the downright frankness and 
ghastly realism*' of the military jjrofession in Centra! Asia, ifiere is 
not much to choose between the Usbeg and the more Western hero. 
After all, the game of war is much the same all the world over, in 
essentials, in Christian as ift Heathen land, the superiority lying in 
the number of heads fallen. As old Bishop Porieus says — 

Orc murder made a villain. 

Millions a herp. Princes are privileged 
'fo kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

So the glum satirist of the Ni^rkt Thoughts — 

One to destroy is murder by law ; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name. 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame ! 

As for the exposure of the head of the late Governor of Herat, that 
is the principle of public execution', carried to its legitimate conclusion. 
It is nut many years since the practice was observed in India. We 
believe it was done so in England within this century. It is certainly 
less objectionable than to allow executions to be made an occasion for 
low ribald jollification and iibald amusement, as they are allowed in 
ICngl.'uul. ^ 

We wonder whether the^Eail RUvSSELL of the Indian Foreign 
Office ib preparing to inflict on th^ Ameer a long despatch against 
the shedding of blood byway of e.xercising moral influence in every 
sense. 


Madura Mail \'9 right in surmising that its editorial note on 
Mr. H. j. .Stores’ appointment to the High Court drew us out on the 
subject. We thought we were pretty safe in our remarks, based as 
they were f)n universal truths. We sec we have offended our good 
brother. In his vexation he is prepared to undervalue Mr. Stokes’ 
services as the Magistrate committing the notorious Salem Perjurers— 
services rendered in most difficult times and at a critical moment. 
That is to be lamented. We did not su.spect that our general remarks 
contained such a sting. The writer protests rather too much : — 

“As to what people in Madura think of him and of his adminis- 
tration of their District,— people as honest, .sober and sensible as our 
contemporary — wc arc undoubtedly a good and safe authority.” 

He is too excited to see the flaw in that argument. Are these honest, 
fober and sensible people, who make public opinion in the far South, so 
different from the serving and pleading classes in Tanjore and other 
Districts— indeed so high above humanity in general ? They may be ^ 
honest as J.^CK Bannister or Joseph Chamberlain, sober as Mus- 
sulman Judges should be but are not always in Northern India, and 
sensible as Ben Franklin, but are they quite disinterested in the 
matter ? Good and honorable as its conductors doubtless are, is the 
Mail necessarily a safe authority ? Distance may lend encbantineoc 
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to the view, but nearness may equally be fatal to correct vision* 
Having asserted the honesty, sobriety, and sensibleness of his people 
and vindicated his authority, our brother relents, though he fs as 
sarcastic as ever : — • 

“ Our esteemed contemporary however is welcome to admire anyone 
he chooses, wholesale and to his heart’s content. We shall not rake 
up old sores even for his special sake.” 

A good resolve. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


Quoting, from the Mall Gazette^ the following — • 

“A story which, jf true, is worthy of note comes from Soissions. It 
is affirmed that about a fortnight ago a young man was mesmerised 
by one of his friends in the presences of several persons. After some of 
tUt''«T 5 hal expeiimcnls with the magnetised the operator said/ I forbid 
you to drink wine during the next fortnight.’ The patient was then 
woke up by the ntagiieliser blowing in his face, and though he is no 
longer in his presence it is affinned that he cannot c.iiiy a glass of 
wine to his lips. If the glass is filled witli beer, water or anything 
else his arm will obey him and take it to his mouth, but if it contains 
wine his muscles arc paralysed.” 

the Madura Mail exclaims — 

“O, for a dozen of such mesmerisers among ns in India, to neutral- 
ize the effect of the Abkarii lh)licy of Government 1” • 

Shall we confess that we are evij enougli to be provoked by the 
virtuous sentiment into another kind of exclaiuation ? namely— 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and suii-burnt mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, * 

• With beaded bubbles winking at the bii«i, ^ 

And purple-stained mouth : 

That 1 might diink, and leave the wotld unseen, 

And with thee fade away int» the forest dim 1 

And has it come to this !— Is this the market value of education and 
virtue— this the piice in poor Bengal , of all earthly and Heavenly 
qualifications ? 

“Wanted, two Naebs for Mohamadabad and Kundahit, both in .Santal 
Pargannah. Salary of each Post is Ks. 20. Candidates must have 
thorough knowledge of Zeinindari business ; they should also know 
surveying, and they must be of steady habits and never partake of any 
food that is inlctdicled by Hindoo religion. Security of Rs. 1,000 is 
required. Apply within 7 days, with copies of testimonials to the 
undersigned. — Raja Ramianjan Chakiavarli, Bhadoor.” 

Here is a magnificent Raja indeed, to want stewards for his estate 
in the wilds of Sonthalia on Rs. 20 each, who must be thorough busi- 
ness men, and practical surveyors and men of steady habits and never 
take a;iy food interdicted by Hindu religion’, whatever that may mean 
and, after all, by way of security for their conduct, deposit Rs. i,oc)0 
each ! Virtuoub modest Raja 1 But what is his “ Hindu religion?” Is it 
Vishnuism or Sivaism? fs it Saktaism of the light hand or of the 
left^ Or, is it Santhalism ? Is it ChaitiAinyaism or is it Btahmoism in 
any of its several forms? Is it Anti(|ue Aryanism that allowed beef and 
wine, or Puranisin that shunned stimulating drinks as poison and raised 
the cow to the rank 0/ the highest goddess ? Or, is it Tantiikism which 
pretends to make a religion of rank and dire Bacchanalism ? Docs it 
allow the eating of poultry as in Cashmere and in njany another part 
of India? Does it permit the flesh of the wild hoar which is esteemed 
among many tribes of Rajpwots and even some Br.ihmans nearer home, 
or the meat of the domesticated hog wliich is taken on the sly by 
others? Does it enjoin a Jain severity or an Kihnic Frontier latitudi- 
narianism in diet ? If the Raja’s good Saiithal tenantry are of the 
Hindu religion, then the accepted candidates for service in the Raj 
may always enjoy a libetnl allowance of lizards, frogs and serpents. 


The King of Oudh is better since he has placed himself under the 
treatment of the Lucknow Hakeem, Abdool Ali. 

Holloways Ointment ami Pills. — Coughs, Influenza. "The soothing i 
properties of these menicaments render them well worthy of trial in 
all diseases of the lungs. In common colds and influenza the Pills 
taken internally and the Ointment rubbed exlernally are exceedingly 
efficacious. When influenza is epidemic this treatment is easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills and Ointment purify the blood, 
remove all obstructions to its free circulation through the lungs, 
relieve the overgorged air tubes, and render respiration free without 
reducing the strengh, irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits. 
Such are the ready means of saving suffering when afflicted with cold, 
coughs, bronchitis, and other complaints by which so m4ny are 
Mriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 
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THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR IN BEHAR. 

• 

S IR Steuart Baylky is not a brilliant man, but he is 
all the better for it, perhaps.* Your “superior person” 
is commonly a danger iji office asjie is an unplea.«va»t 
element in “society.” If ht be weak and .s^lf-con- 
scious, he may develop into a polished Mahogany 
plank of a ruler as floating rafter for the Scribes and 
the Pharisees to sail in and sport iiptvi, like him of 
Northern India. If he be lazy, he may degenerate into 
a veritable nuisance like the laU! Governor of Madrci^ 
If active; he may prove, himself a firebrand like a 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Genius is 
more often a drawback than an advantage* in a consti- 
tutional functionary. It is not genius that is required 
in the government of a Province in a dependent lim- 
*p\rQ of a civilised Parlimen4::iry Power, but ability — 
the ability of a cool sagacious he.id, a good heart, and 
experience. These intellectual and moral cjualifica- 
tions for successful rule, Sir Steuart Ba-ylky pos- 
.sesscs in an ample* measure. He is an eminently safe 
and sound man. He docs not startle you with 
rockets or fire-balloons, but there is no risk of a con- 
flagration from him. He will not throw everything 
topsy turvy on the chance of carving out a great re- 
putation for himself. He knows what is what, and is 
reasonable and sober. With firmness to steer clear of 
Party, he is prudent enough to avoid c.xtrem^s. No 
wonder he succeeds. He has so far done well. Unless 
some as yet unsuspected influences get possession of 
him, or some incalculable events intervene, he willj 
we may be confident, get on swimmingly to the end 
of the chapter. , 

Such is the impression made on the observant by 
these five months of Sir Steu^akt Bayli!y\s ad- 
ministration. That impression has been confirmed 
and accentuated by his last utterance. He loves 
work and he has all a workman’s iqstinct fqr makings 
work and for making everything, likely and unlikely, 
to contribute to the desired end. Thu§ he winds up 
his Durbars wiih a pr.ictical discourse. He is not 
garrulous ; for that matter, he is given to tiicilurnity 
and al Patna the* other day he owned the st)ft im- 
peachment. He dislikes fuss too, but as duly im- 
poses on him ceremonies such as the holding o’f 
Icvi^cs and the conferring of honors, and as his position 
makes him the victim of the atteniiDys of the [jeople, 
attacks of dt^putalions with addresses vvherevaT lie 
travels, he makes all these necessary evils or incon- 
veniences subserve to business. He may almost be 
saiil to make constitutional use of the forms of Des- 
potism, when, in the absence of parliamentary insti- 
tutions, he avails himself of his Durbars to>,^)eak to 
the people and give expl.mations of ii/fatf's of state. 
Other Indian statesmen reservat such explanations for 
public dinners, but that practice has its obvious dis- 
advantages, and is peculiarly unsuited to India. Post- 
prandial eloquence is apt to evaporate in idle com-' 
pliments, and the severest political wisdom of a 
Richelieu or a Macmiavelli on a full stomach must 
labour under a suspicion. Hindus and Mussulmans 
certainly cannot feel confidence in discussions of pub- 
lic measures stimulated by copious libations of Rhenish 
Vines. fCor must it be forgotten, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor pointed out at Patna, that such public 
dinners in India are not popular institutions; the 
people take no part in them, — nay, not even as 
mere spectators. Nb such objection attaches to 
the Durbars. To these all sections, if not classes, 
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are invited, European and native. They, not the 
small packed juries called ^legislative Councils in 
India, are the true assemblics*of the Notables — -meet- 
ings of the Estates. Expositions of policy and ad- 
ministrative expla’nations are peculiarly well made 
to them. It would be highly desirable if all the 
Governors, local and imperial, were, by tacit 
understanding, to adopt this nrode of communication. 
Then these empty and irksome shows, linked to such 
usefulness, would be invested with a new importance. 
It is thus that institutions arise and nations are un- 
suspectingly created. 

Sir Stkuakt Bayley*s progress through Behar is an 
*^tVent of peculiar interest. It is certainly fnuch more 
than the usual gubbernatorial' Tour. Expected from 
the outset of the present regime, it had been much 
too long delayed. Behar is Sir Steuart's own 
Province. There his best years were passed, in 
one capacity and another. He was the mostj 
famous Commissioner of Patna, as Baboo Door- 
GAGATi Banerjee was the n\ost efficient Assist- 
ant. There is mutual understanding between 
the two o’fficials of the *one part and the Pro- 
vince of the other. In the best sense, they were at 
home in Behar, and Behar reposed implicit faith in 
them. The Civil Servant remained in Patna as long 
as he chose and left it only to better himself on pro- 
motion to higher office. The fate of the Baboo was 
different. In an evil hour, he fell under the ill will 
of anotljer Civil Servant then in power, and against 
the voice and to the inconvenience of a whole peo- 
ple, he was transferred to a distant and far less 
healthy district — to a Commissionership to which he 
was utterly new, where he could not possibly be of a 
tenth part of the use he was of at Patna — on the 
same* pay. That is the difference between Cove- 
nanted <\nd Uncovenanted, not to say European and 
Native! Be that jfs it may, might not Behar expect 
that he who knows the matter best, might again 
strengthen his own loved Commissionership by send- 
ing back'Its old ahd well-tried native administrator ? 
During his brief acting Lieutenantcy, while Sir 
Ashley Eden* was at Simla on the Army Commis- 
sion, Sir Steuart had a fine opportunity of showing 
himself t\D Behar at the grand Durbar held at Patna 
for investing the Maharaja of Durbhunga. And now 
that’hc is pucka Governor in his own right, with what 
feelings he enters his old Province and with what 
cordiality he is received I We say feelings, on pur- 
pose, for there is'^ no exceptional pomp and circum- 
stance in Sir Steuart’s progress. The heartiness 
of a whole peoples’ greeting has, we see, at length 
infected those who had not much personal or section- 
al reason for feeling any enthusiasm on the occasion. 
This is|a spectacle to enjoy. We truly felicitate Sir 
Steuart^> May he always retain this confidence, and 
may he never abuse it. 

AMENDMENT OF THE UNCOVENANTED 
, PENSION CODE. 

A LATE English mail brought welcome news to 
the Uncovenanted Service. The Secretary of State 
has approved the recommendations of tkc Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject of pensions to 
this Service. The old rules which have been modi- 
fied, though good enough as a first measure of relief 
to old civil officers and employes, came to be felt as 
unsuitable to the circumstances of later times. As 
the Statesman has justly observed, they did not meet 
the requirements of the day, t Their rudeness, too, 
offended the refined justice we are accustomed to 


expect from modern Governments. One-third and half 
pensions were, for instance, earned on production of 
medical certificate ^«of incapacity for further work 
after a service of 15 and 25 years respectively. No 
consideration, however, was made for any service 
under fifteen years, of an adequate character. 

Nor for any service between fifteen and twenty- 
five years, with the absurd effect of making fifteen 
at par with sixteen or with any other figure 
up to twenty-four. Thus, * a man with twenty-four 
years’ service had to content himself with the same 
, pension as a person having a service of fiftj^ 

I years only. That is, 154-9 = 15 still. We qui^ 

appreciate the difficulties besetting the subject. The 
line must be drawn somewhere, and while just 

liberality had to be shown to the claims of the Service, 
the object must be gained without imposing a too 
heavy burden on the finances of tihe State. The 
graijt of pensions to men worn out in its service, is 
a distinction of the British Government and worthy 
of all praise. It is a liberality which differentiates 
the British from most Governments of the modern 
as well as the ancient world. It is worthy of its 
high principles and its superior wisdom. It is only 
in the difficulty of carrying out this intention that there 
may be any room for criticism. Lord Cross has now 
amended those practical details where they were 
found to work- hardship, and thus laid an important 
branch of the Indian Servic*e under a deep obligation. 

The subject came up for consideration on the re- 
presentation of the Uncovenanted Service itself. 
The old rules were promulgated at a time when 
the Service was necessarily in an inferior con- 
dition, and its merits were yet on trial. Time, 
however, had proved what it was capable of. The 
higher grades of the Uncovenanted Service had heti;i 
tried in positions of trust and responsibility and had 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment. Step by step have they won their way up- 
wards, till it has come to be speculated whether the 
time has not come for sweeping away the distinction 
between, an Uncovenanted and a Covenanted Ser- 
vice. Nor have the rank and file of the Uncove- 
nanted been behind-hand in asserting their value. 
It is the rank and file who bear the heat and burden 
of the work and whose obscure toils keep the 
whole machinery at work. With .their merits tried 
and proved, naturally cahie the feeling whether in the 
matter of the recognition tficy received for their 
service, the old rules as to leave and pension had not 
de.served to be obsolete. Whether the gap between 
fifteen and twenty-five years’ service was not too 
wide ; whether the rule which limited to Rs. 4,000 a 
year the maximum pension open to the Uncovenant- 
ed Service, although the* incumbents might have 
been drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 1,000 and have 
rendered twenty-five or thirty years’ service, so as 
to be entitled to half pension, should not be liber- 
alised ; whether privilege leave should not be more 
liberally granted to the inferior officers of the Service ; 
questions like these began to occupy their attention. 
And it was after long deliberation decided to petition 
Government on the subject. The movement easily 
btjeame general, and there were memorials submitted 
from all parts of India, praying, among other things, 
that pensionary service should count from the age of 
21 years; that furlough should count towards pension, 
that privilege leave should be granted to all servants 
of Government without being restricted to the higher 
ranks ; that the maximum annual pension should be 
raised to R$« 5,00a and that a graduated scale of 
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pensions should be introduced, starting after fifteen, 
years* service with a pension of twenty-sixtieths 
of salary and rising by one-sixtieth for every addi- 
tional year, till, on completion of twenty-five years, a 
man could retire voluntarily on a half-pension without 
the necessity of producing a medical certificate. 

The Government of India, however, in submitting 
these proposals, of the Uncovenanted, suggested 
some modifications. The most important of them 
appear to us to be a decided improvement on wdiat 
the Uncovenanted Service had ventured to ask 
for The Governor-GeneraMn Council recommended 
tliat, instead of a pension of twenty sixtietli, after fif- 
teen years* service, pensions of ten-sixtieths should 
be granted after ten years’ service rising by one- 
sixtieth for each additional year. The Secretary of 
State has adopted this scale, but he demurs to the 
voluntary retirement after a service of less than thirty 
years. The maximum pension has been raiscjd to 
. Rs. 5,000, and the grant of a month’s privilege leave 
to all servants on less than Rs. 100 a month has also 
been re-affirmed. We say re-afferrned ” advisedly, 
for so far as the rules were concerned, the Uncoven- 
anted Service was entitled to privilege leave of one 
month in the year rising to a cumulative period oY 
3 months, in thirty-three months, though it remained 
a dead letter in the Code — so true is the old max*m 
that laws are nothing without manners.* We are not 
without misgivings, re-affirmation notwithstanding, 
whether the privilege will be of any more practical 
avail to the Service than before. The higher officers 
are jealous of the privilege and continue to make the 
Code a nullity in practice. It is something, neverthe- 
less, that all the moral weight of the Secretary of 
State’s orders has been ranged on the side of a more 
jtfst and humane administration of the leave rules. 
As regards the pensions, we think the lowering of 
the graduated scale will be hailed with joy by those 
concerned. Some of the points referred to in the 
petition of the Uncovenanted Service, namely, those 
relating to furlough and the age of 21 years from 
which to count pensionary service, have been refer- 
red to the Public Service Commission. We have 
reasons to expect that the labors of this Commission 
will result in the acquisition by the Uncovenanted 
Service of another instalment of privileges and con- 
cessions. In fact, the success of that Commission can 
only be in proportiqn to fhe measure of elevation 
which this Service receives in the future in conse- 
quence of the Commission’s Report. 

THE DECADENCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. • 

This is a large as well as an important subject. Yet with 
some degree of resolution it may, we believe, be approached 
in detail. On the present occasion, we purpose to confine 
ourselves to that section of English literature which has 
done so much for the •people of England, not only in 
educating thciu but also in raising the moral tone of the 
nation. Wc here look at education from the point of view 
of its most modern apostles, that is, an imparting of know- 
ledge purely mental, apart from the culture of those higher 
powers of the soul which reveals the laws which govern 
moral actions ; or, in other words,a training of the affections, 
summed up in one's duty to God and one’s duty to 
man. With this explanation, we come to the question^ Is 
it true, then, that the English prose works of imagination 
of the present day manifest decay ? It has become quite a^ 
commonplace of criticism lately that the English novel is 
going to the dogs ; that the old writers arc fast dying off, 
while the new writers are worth little or nothing ; in short, 
that the art of fiction is now “ played out,*’ and that in 
future we must either live entirely without the Literature of 
Fiction or be dependent for amusement and edification upon 


the legacies of past generations, A short while ago, an Ame- 
rican writer, himself a popular novelist, made the startling 
proclamation that every sU/ry worth tellifig had long since 
been told, and that tl^ authors of today could but tell them 
over again, and all that it was possible for them to do was 
to put new dresses on their characters, and make slight 
variations in the incidents of tln^^tale. This bold prophet 
— this fearless exponent of the new truth — raised a perfect 
storm around his devoted head, for he. roused the wrath aiifl 
indignation the scribblers of two continents. Cfne can 
imagine how this poor wight fared among the legion of 
enraged opponent.s he had stirred uj) ; nevertheless, he still 
lives, and still fearlessly proclaims his conviction. 

Despite the melancholy testimony of tlfis doughty Ame- 
rican, let us look the (juestion fairly in the face. A little 
emsideration leads us to iloubt, wlietlicr there is really 
greater dearth of good novels at the present day than at 
any previous period of English literature. It is always 
so easy, and, therefore, so tempting to decry the new 
candidates whose merits comparatively few people have yet 
recognised, and to extol the acknowledgeil masters in the 
^craft, whom it is no proof of critic.il ability to have dis- 
’covered. Everybody can see •nowadays that Dickens and 
Thackeray were great artists ; and almost every body 
can ecjually see that George Eliot was a real genius of the 
first water. But it is by i;o means every • body who 
recognises the really admirable work of the many young 
writers who arc now this very moment growing up in 
England, and who will doubtless be considered by the 
next generation just as undeniably great in their own way 
as we ourselves consider Dickens and Thackeray, Walter 
Scott and Lytton-Hulwer, Austen and Charlotte Bronte. 
Wc mention no names, because, one should never prophc.sy 
unless one knows ; and no body ever know^ beforehand 
the exact persons upon whom the stamp of public appro- 
bation will be finally set. It is so simple to pick out the 
great novelists of the past — so difficult to select the great 
novelists of the shadowy future. The human heart seems 
to be singularly conservative, it is so constant, even in its 
lamentations over the decadence of the present and the ex- 
cellence of the past, from one generation to another. Why, 
less than half a century ago, people were saying, “ !5urely, 
you do not mean to put this young Mr. Tcnnyison, and 
this young Mr. Carlyle, and this youiTg Mr. Dickens beside 
men like Scott and Southey, Wordsworth and Byron ! ” 

But, if good story-tellers, as we firmly believe, still 
exist in numbers, is it true that all thc.stories h^vc alrea(^ 
been told, and that we cart in future only go on feebly re- 
peating them with slight variations ? Surely, not. If, how- 
ever, wc could conceive it true of Jturope, Ive can decidedly 
say it is not true as regards India. What a wide field this 
land presents to the English stury-tcllcr, teeming as it 
does with the traditions of its long past and its^ endless 
folklore ! What a splendid harvest awaits ingathering 1 
We almost despair of seeing the children of the soil rea*p 
the benefits of such toil. The long file of Imlian gra- 
duates is present before us as a picture. Men of culture, 
who have as facile a command of«the* ICnglish langu«age 
as of their mother-tongue ; and the question naturally 
arises what have these men done towards working the 
rich veins of Indian story. Alas, the tale of their perform- 
ances in this respect is almost nil ! 

Human life is, practically, infinitely varied and infinitely 
variable. Even in the newspapers — our mq;lling and 
evening pabulum all the year round — we gyt «from day to 
day innumerable fresh combinations of f.icts and incidents. 
The wakeful active fimey of the professional author, for ever 
exerting itself upon every new aspect of huimin existence, 
can never exhaust all the possible changes and chances 
of our ever-shifting personal histories, in which, as in \ 
kaleidoscope, the same pattern hardly ever repeats itself, 
but the different pieces fall together at every, throw into 
novel transformations and strange surprises. Each man’s 
own life in reality contains within it abundant material for 
a round dozen of admirable roinancc.s. To be sure, if 
wc go down to the very bottom of things, wc may .say that 
there are in the last resort perhaps hardly more than two 
central types of story — “ A young man is in love with a 
young woman, and, after sundry adventures, they marry 
one another,” or else ” A young man is in love with a 
young woman, and owing to some adverse circumstances, 
they cannot or do not marry one another.” There, in their 
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naked forms, are the skeletons or frameworks upon which 
nine out of ten among all the romances of the world are 
orignially constructed. And yet^ what an infinite variety 
of incident and character is possible ig working out these 
two central types — the happy and the tragic ending — out 
of which so many vVonderful tales have been ultimately 
woven both in actual life and in the pages of fiction ! The 
truth is that every day j^inc totally new plot is oncurring 
somewhere or other ; some absolutely unused clue is work- 
ing itscH* out in the cUiily ifclations of humaJi beings, to 
serve as a basis for future novelists to thrill and delight 
whole generations of unborn readers. 

We need not feel in the least afraid that there is going 
to be any failure ill the supply of coming romance-writers 
and we need not feel in the least afraid that they arc going 
•t^^find any difficulty in discovering new devices to interest 
anil enthral us. Justus the worlyl at large is always sure 
there will be no great men rising to take the place of those 
who are passing from our midst, so candid friends are 
always ready to assure the young novelist that he has ex- 
hausted himself with his first novel. He will never again 
be able to do so well ; he has worked out his grand idea, 
used up his entire stock-jn-trade, killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs ; and he will now Ipivc to retire perforce 
into private life*, or tell the same story over and over again 
till every bo^ly is tired of it. Hut they arc always both 
quite wrong. The world goes on producing fresh crops 
of young and vig(jrous minds, to make up for the old and 
worn-out brains that arc going off the stage amid well 
earned applause and honour ; the writers go on producinj. 
fresh crops of admirable talcs, that rather gain than lose in 
novelty and originality as the teller slowly improves in 
art and maturity. Tlie Knglish novel is not decadent. It 
has still before it a good future ; and men in another half 
century yill smile to themselves when they hear it said 
that in the days of the ICighties people seriously wondered 
whether romance had not really breathed its last with 
Rcadc and Trollope. We confidently expect that there 
will be novels and novel-readers — ay, and good ones, too, 
of both — in the year 2000, and, though we shall not then 
be here to see, we also believe that many names of young 
writers bf both sexes, now at the beginning or in the middle 
of their career, will be well enrolled by public acclameation 
on the same list with «all the great past-masters of the art 
of fiction in the English language. Writing as we do in 
India, we cannot close without expressing the hope that in 
this honoured list, the names of many Indian writers may 
li? found. \Vould tfiat our educated young men might 
buckle their armour on and test their mettle in a tourney 
with their Knglis^i contemporaries in the field of literature ! 

L. 

• "mR. GLADSTONE’S TEMPER. 

;VlOk>KIvN liklTISIl STATFSMKN AND TIIKIU RELATION.S 
wrrif RUVALTV. 

Various as arc Mr. Gladsionk’s accomplishments and great as is 
his genius, suavity or evtrfurb.anity is not among liis desirable posses- 
sions. F'riends and foes alike complain of his manner. People fear to 
appioach the people’s Wu.liam. Under the circumstance, his success 
IS a marvel. His personal popularity is in inverse ratio to his poli- 
•tical. What a tribute to the inlcllect is the fact that the least loved 
of public men is, if not the most respected, certainly the greatest of 
Ministers. prestige— the fruit of his commanding ability and in- 

e.xhaustible resoti'oef — was never so denionstialed as in the present 
snuggle. No otlier statesman would have ventured ou the attempt to 
leconcile the Uiitish to surienderof the union with Ireland. Although 
be hhs theieby alienated many,of his colleagues and ^upp()l■tcrs, the fact 
is/lue m a no small measure to accident. If it were not for the un- 
fortunate nuirdeis of Lot d W. Cavendi.sh and Mr. Hourke by the 
Irish fanatics, the Repeal wdiich O’Co.NNELL agitated for in vain for a 
life-time, would have long since been a /r;V accompli. It is theiiorror of 
many English wblcmen and gentlemen to have anything to say to the 
dynamitards and assassins that delays the fulfilment of the Nationalist 
dream. Mr. Glaustone has shown that he can talk over hie country- 
men to surrender all ihcir prepossessions and prejudices. And yet, 
such is the paradox of human nature, this statesman is regarded, not 
entirely without reason, as a churl or very much of a bear. 

A Society paper now relates an anecdote which presents Mr. GLAD- 
STONE in a vvorie light than ever. It not onfy shows him wanting in 


the ordinary courtesy of gentlemen towards ladies, but proves him 
capable of forgetting himself in the Presence of Royalty itself. In 
the fqjlowing account, the Grand Old Man dwindles to a petty puppy— 
an attitudinising vulgar Rai^ical 

“The queen’s dislike of Gladstone dates from 1868, and thereby 
hangs a very pretty tale. The bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, having pa.ssed through Parliament, only required the sover- 
eign s rnandate to become law. It chanced that Mr. Gladstone repaired 
to Windsor on thfe day that the bill was forwarded for signature and 
was admitted to audience with the queefi. As js well known ’ Her 
Miqesty was averse to the essential principle of the bill, and while 
willing to concede rcfbrm, was strenuously opposed to the disestablish- 
ing of the Irish Church. She cxpressfcd this much to Mr. Gladstone 

and as the Premier thought, showed great reluctance *to affix her sig- 
nature to the bill. In his eagernc.ss Mr. Gladstone blurted out : * But 
madam, you must sign.’ The queen flushed, and rejoined with nY?:^d 
indi^gnation. Sir, do you know who I am ? ’ ‘ Yes, madam, the qu^ 
of Engl.iiuK But does your Majesty know who I am ? I am the 
people of England. It is needless to say that the Queen summarily 
rought the audience to a close, and in a few curt words dismissed her 
prime minister, and bade him learn better manners. Since then she 
Pretence of concealing her personal antipathy to 

That reminds one of the famous character of a statesman of the last 
Century drawn by Gkattan 

“'Phe secretary stood alone. Modern degeneracy h.ad not reached 
him. Original and unaccominodaiinjJ, the features of his character 
had the hardihood of antiquity; his august mind overawed majesty 
and one of his sovcreign.s thought royalty so impaired in his presence 

that he conspired to remove him, in order to be relieved from his 
siipejionty. No stale chicanery, no narrrow systems of vicious politics 
no Idle contest for mini.sterial victories, sank him to the vulgar level of 
thC great ; but overbearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object 
was England — his ambition was fame.” 

IVittheic is no resemblance between the great Chatham and the 
great Glad.stone ; bewcen the antique majesty, the rude natural 
strength, and the self contained vilalit#/ of the one and the cultivated 
cleverness, the refined simplicity, and the ever-developing insight, and 
advancing mofald of the other, still obscured by inordinate enthusiasm, 
if not by the intrusion of ambition — 

That last infirmity of noble mind. 

VVe are not without doubts of the truth of the anecdote in the 
Si. Stephen's Review. Our incredulity is based on our knowledge of 
the two parties. It is difficult to believe that in these days the Queen 
and Premier of England should descend to a vulgar altercation. Mr. 
Gladstone has, no doubt, an unfortunate grasping temper, yet he 
could scarcely show it to a lady, and that the highest lady in the land 
and his sovereign and mistress. Queen Victoria also is too high and 
high-bred to resent the Minister’s undue and perhaps repeated pres- 
sure in that bumptious style as inviting retort. She would probably 
in such a ease, end the conference abruptly and chastise the enemy. 
Yet the atrocious bntsqtieric altributed to Mr. Gladstone is not quite 
without precedent in English history. A great Lord High Chancellor 
—keeper of the Sovereign Conscience— was if possible more outrage- 
ous, and that habitually. Mr. Gladstone is quite a lady's man— a 
polished Knight— compared with Lord Thur£o.w. Royalty had to put 
up with much from that teriible le.Vlcr of the House of Lords. There 
is no lecord of any impertience to a Queen or a Princess, but we have 
authentic anecdotes of his eccentiiciiies in presence of male royalty. 
One or two may be mentioned. 

On the occasion of a public procession, the Prince, who had taken 


U1I3LUUU iiic I ui vvaies, living wiiii a gay set of 
frivolous young men who displeased *1110 ex-Chanccllor much, asked 
him frequently to dinner, but alawys met with an excuse. At last, 
walking in front of the Pavilion in company with them, he met Lord 
'riuii low, and pressed him much to dine fvith him, sying, ‘You must 
positively name a day.’ Lord Thurlow, looking at the party who were 
with the Piince, said, ‘ If I must name a day or lime, it shall be when 
your Royal Highness keeps better company.’” 

But there is an instauce more to the point. Another great Chancel- 
lor— Eldon— used to lelaie how on one occasion when he went to get 
George Ill’s assent to certain Acts, as he was reading over the titles 
of the different statutes, His Majesty interrupted him saying, 

“ }io\x are not acting correctly ; you should do one of two things, 
either bring me down the acts for my perusal, or say, as Thurlow 
once said to me on a like occasion : having read several, he stopped 
and said, * It was all damned nonsense trying to make me understand 
them, and that I had better consent to them at once. ’” 

After such instances of the highest British statesmen at home, surely 
the British might excuse any little vagaries of the Mahratta Princes, . 
knocked up by the incessant social demands of European civilization, 
and perhaps wounded by insult, however unwitting. 
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mic (IiLIcch. 

1 1 HE Mehemanciar knight errant of the India Office, Mr. t^esey 
Fitzgerald, has been made a Vinight of the Indian Empire — for 
exhibiting a wonderful capacity for alienating its princes and people. j 

The Imperial Institute does not find favor in Southern Africa, the 
Parliaments of Capetown and Natal will have none of it, and decline^ 
to vole any money for it. 


PRQFESSOR Wallace, of the Edinburgh University, has been and gone. 
He was out heie to study the ajricultural condition of this country 
—a vague and purposeless inquiry, or a wide and difficult one, not to 
be done in a trice. We hope he saw the apparition of the Indian 
cultivator. lie will probably remember Rice and Curry better than 
Rice and Rayyet. 

• • 

# • 

Mr. P. MacfadYEN, of the firm of Arbftthnot and Co., Madras and 
London, is likely to become the advanced Liberal and Home Rule 

candidate for his native county of Argylcshirc. 

# 

• * 

Before Mr. Hewetson, the District Magistrate of Bangalore, Mr. 
Kearney, Editor of the Daily Post, applied for a summons against the 
Editor of the Bangalore Spectator for defamation. It was refused. 


The Puducottah State having retiuested a trial survey and rough esti- 
mate for a iine from Tnchinopoly to Puducottah, we learn that the 
survey has now been coinpieied, and estimates subinitted to the Dewan 
Regent. The line is about 31 miles long, and is estimated lo co.st 
loji lacs of rupees, exclusive of land, telegraph, and rolling stock, to 
wo^'k the line. » 


The cry of insecurity in the North is echoed fiom the .South. A Cor- 
respondent of the Madras People's Friend from Palghat coinpl.iins with 
great bitterness : — 

“ Palghat has lately become the scene of dacoitiesPand murders,” 

Again : — 

“ Dacoities in front of the Polict station, murders close by the Taluq 
Magistrate’s Court, strangling of children to death within a league’s 
distance from the centre of Magistrate court.s, have not created any 
excitement among the magistracy or Police men.” 


H^RE is a discovery of a human being fossilising— morally : — 

“ We hear that last week, while the railway people wcie levelling a 
a knoll spot a few miles from Talungun, a village on the Bezwada line, 
a stone temple was discovered. A few yards further, while levelling 
another mound, a stone trap-door was met with, which, when lifted up, 
disclosed a yogee whose finger nails were some 9 inches long, his hair 
being also 9 feet long. He opened his eyes, and asked whether Pr^abu 
is come. When the persons there questioned which Prabu, he said 
that he meant whether Veera Vasuntha Railu ( who the Hindoos say 
is an incarnation of Vishnu that is to come to destroy the world) is , 
come, and when the persons told him he had not, yogee, calculating 
on his fiilgcrs, said that in seven years he will be born, and asked them 
to shut the trap-door again, so that he may remain inside till the Prabu 
comes.” — Deccan Herald, 

At any rate, there arc Jogccs yet among us. As a rule, we see only 
the malted-haircd and ash -besmeared cheats. 


The District Board of Vizagapatain, at the in^>iaucc of the General 
Duly Deputy Collerlor, obtained sanction of I Government for the em- 
ployment of twenty Native Doctors at Rs. 2 per inciibcm, for conduct- 
ing the sale of cheap and reliable medicines thioiigh them to the 
people. Wc should like to ‘hear more of the subject with a view to 
similar steps nearer home. 

f • 

, 

We read 

“ At Maiylebone Police Court, John Rouiul, landlord of the Lord 
Chancellor public-house, Noith Street, Edgware Road, was summoned 
at the instance of the Inland Revenue lor adulteialing certain beer 
retailed at his house. -Mr. Powell, fiom the Solicitor^ Department of 
the Inland Revenue, prosecuted, and Mr. M.iitland represented the 
defendant. -It appeared fiom the evidence of Mr. IJc\Nhellin, detective 
supei visor at Somerset House, that on May 23 a visit was paid to the 

dcfendant’.s premises. When samples were taken from^he lap at the 

bar and the ca.sk in the cellar, it was noticed that there was ^ difference 
in the quality. The officers, suspecting that something was wrong, 
made a search, and then found an ingenious contrivance in the shape 
of a double connection between the engine and the cask on tap. One 
of the connections led direct f^om the cask, while the other led into a 

kind of concealed chamber under the pavcMiient. h was with some 

difficulty that the officers discovered this concealed chamber which was 
in a filthy condition. On examination a cask was discovered in this 
chamber, and the second connection referred to was found to •lead to 
this cask, which contained a solution of sugar and water, and there was 
a contrivance for regulating the quantity of this solution emcring the 
ale. The officers look samples of the liquor found in this cask, of the 
beer from the cellar, and that drawn in the bar, and on an analysis 
being made, it was found that the latter i%as adulterated lo the extent 
of three gallons of the solution to the barrel of 36 galloii^i of beer.— Mr. 
Maitland said he could only plead guilty to ihctoffcnce, an^^ express t(||p 
regret of the defendant, and of the trade generally, lli it such a .system 
should have been found lo exist. The pewierfer who h id invented the 
contrivance was the tempter, and the defendan? had tin fortunately 
yielded to the temptation, but he was happy to say that cases of this 
description were very rate. -Mr. Powell said he was instructed by the 
Boaid of Inland Revenue lo press for the full penalty of *^50 in this 
case, and he should also ask for full costs, for it was a mo 5 t flagrant 
case.— Mr. Cooke imposed a fine of ^‘50 and costs upon the defendant, 
and added that he hoped this matter would be reported to the lioensi’ag 
justices.” 

Is there no means lo bring the Calcutta publicans to book for 
selling adulterated spii its ? •• 


The Chief Magistrate has fined two Mahomedans Rs. 25 each for ill- 
treating a cow by beating it with a bamboo and breaking one of its 
legs. A compassionate Hindu having witnessed the treatment pur- ‘ 
chased the cow for Rs. 50 and in consultation with the S. P. C. A., in- 
stituted the proceedings. So the two Mahomedans only the lame 
cow. The Magistrate regretted that he had no »pb 1 Ver to flog the 

cruel wrong-doers. 

• • 

• • • 

The latest report about Ayub Khan is that he had reached Afghanistan 
where he received a hot reception from the Ameer’s troops. He is noi^ 
again in Persian territory, and his re-arrest is expected.— The semi- 
officiAl /ournat de St. Petersburg^ denies that Russia was privy to the 
escape, she having no desire to embroil herself in the Afghan 
complication. 

# 

• # 

I The Law Member visits Rangoon to prepare himself for legislation for 
the new Chief Court there. 

• • 

A German has developed photography to reproducing moving objects 
in successive positions. 


Subscribers in ike country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
mdium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the DepartmenL No other receipt will be 
! ^ unnecessary^ and Ukely to ^cause confusion. 
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^ - 

We read 

“ In the Lancet Dr. Oliver speaks favorably of the effects of I'ota 
paste in the treatment of heart disease.* Its efficiency, we are told, as 
a nervine tonic has hmg been recoj^iflsed in those places where the 
fruit abomuls. • Dy the inhabit.ants of such *it is employed as an an- 
tidote to alcohf)! ; men who are so iiiioxicateil as to be rendered in* 
capable of walking straight are said to become sober, and recover their 
normal gait from within half an hrnir to one iioiir after taking the drug.” 

Nor is this the first time that we read of the wonderful kola. If its 
V it'. ivfs were not mere suicly it \yoiild by this have been in- 
troduced l^to practice. It is ccriatnly worth a trial. •Both publicans 
and sinners are interested in its use. 

% 

% * 

The Raja of ChatarpTire having attained majority, he was, on the 29th 
August, iflvcsted with direct authority at a durbar held by the Political 

* 

The 1st Brigade North Irish Division, R. A., celebrated the an- 
niversary of the battle of Candahar by a ball at Colaba, Bombay. 

« 

# ♦ 

His health is failing Kaiser William. The emperor will not be able to 
attend the usual next autumn m^f^iccuvres of the German army at 
Konigsberg. 


The Theatre at Exeter has been burnt by fire ‘during a performance, 
with heavy loss of lives. The “ gods ” suffered most. 

* 

% * 

The Morris Memorial Committee have decided upon a Technical 
College. This is in keeping with the expressed wishes of the present 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. He would abolish 
Arts Colleges, fy he does not want superfluous B. A.s, to encourage 
profession^U learning. 

« ♦ 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught has rejoined his com- 
mand. He arrived at Bombay on the 5ih and started the same even- 
ing for Poona. 

• « 

They will celebrate at Kieff the 2ooth anniversary of the introduction 
of Christianity into Russia. 

* « 

The Raja of Vencatagiri has taken in as his Dewan Mr. S. Narayana- 

swamy Cheltiar, a pleader of Ncllore. 

m % ' ^ 


According to the i^fghan Blue book recently published, Russia has 
lelinquishcd 26^ .square miles of cultivation, 707 miles of waste, 
19 wells, 13,600 population, and revenue to the extent of while 

the Afghans fiave restored 6*4 inile.t ‘>f cultivation, i>iiJ imiIl^ \v;i'>ie, one 
well, no population, and no revenue. 

• * • 

* « 

Here is as good a story as is to be met with in an any book : — 

“The Corriere del vmiches for the anthentieily '>f the. 

following am*cdote of Signor Depietis illu'Ui.iiing the mil birss 
of that statesman’s chaiacfer. He u^eil to .stimc loudly. (Jn< e 
when at Casale be lodged at the Ko^a Rossa, a ‘;e(:()n<l-ial<* inn. 
An ex-official, who was at Ca.sale for the purpcjcc of aonbing 
^fbr employment, had a room next to that (n < iipied by the Mim'-.ti i, 
Being disturbed during the night liy the loud siiDiing cif Ins nei ;lil>nm, 
he first threw his boots at the w.ill, and llicn jnoceeded to tannpl.un in 
rather inso^it lei ms, loud cnongli It) penetrate into the neAi room. 
Signor Depr^tis apologised, an<l, in older to be no hunger a di.stiirbancc, 
lighted his candle atul began to read a book. 'I'lie next moining the 
Minister sent a waiter to make his excuses to liis neigliboiir. * Who is 
the beast asked the ex-official. ‘ I'be ‘ beast ’ i--. the Ministei, .Signoi 
Depretia,’ replied the w. liter. The ])oor ex-oliit-i.il almo-t' IkoI an 
apoplectic fit. He, in turn, sent iniuimeiablc excuses to .Signor Depretis 
w^io, receiving him afleuvards, l<ild him tb.tl b;^ ‘■luiuUl lie emp]t>>cd as 
be desired, ‘ more especially,’ be contiiuied, ‘because l.i^l night you 
caused me to read something 1 had never an op})oi tunny of reading 
before.’ ‘What was ir. may I ask ?’ ‘ 'fhe “ Dame aux Canielias ” ’ 

replied the Minister.”— AV km* ^London.) » 

m 

O • • 

M. FarINE, CAe/ de Sarvice of Chandernagorc, left that station for 
good on the 5th current, and M. Alf. Le Fandieiir acts fur him till the 
arrival of his successor. M. Daclin-Sibour, Secretary to the Home 
Department in Pondicherry, has been nominated Chef de Set*vice of 
Cbandernagore in the place of M. Farine. 

During hit administration, M. Farine succeeded in winning the love 
and respect of the people of the dependency. He w^as a considerate 


and zealous officer, and displayed tact and moderation in dealing with 
the difficult questions affecting the welfare of those committed to his 
char^fe. His departure ha.s^ therefore, evoked a sentiment of profound 
sadness in the station. • 


Mr. Clifford Lloyd is not to come to Ceylon. Good. 

t * # 

The Marine Court of Enquiry on the Sir^ohn Lawrence disaster have 
come to the following conclusion 

1. That the SJr John Lawrence^ foundered at sea, with all hands> 
probably between the Ridge Light and Palmyras»Point, on or about 
the 25th May, 1887. 

2. Th.at Captain Irving was guilty of fool-hardiness, almost amount- 
ing to criminality, in putting out to sea in the face of the weather?^ 

3. Th.at the vessel, with the exception of those thin plites, was 
otherwise .seaworthy when she put to .sea on her last voyage. 

4. That she carried many more than her proper complement of 
passengers on the 25111 May, but that such overcrowding did little to 
hasten the disaster which befel her. 

5. That the method of surveying adopted under the auspices of the 
Port Commissioners is extremely unsatisfactory, and stands in urgent 
need of thoiough reform. 

6. 'rhat the .Stoim Signal Code can be amended with advantage, 

7. ^‘hat the Andaman Islands should be connected with the main- 
land by cable. , 

iS. That the cable already existii^g between Diamond Island and 
Bassein should be over-hauled and placed in a state of thorough repair. 

* 

• « 

The French physician Martineau recommends carbonate of lithia and 
af seniate of soda in aerated water, without any other drinks, as a 
sure remedy for diabetes. The mention of the disease reminds us of 
certain interrogatories circulated by Dr. K. D. Ghose with a view to 
the prevention thereof in this country. How far has he progresced 
in his enquiry ? * 

It is said that “ various opini9n9 are held as to the healthfulness of 
drinking water in the morning before eating.” Dr. UeauF, a German, 
says 

“ When water is taken into the full or partly full stomach it does not 
mingle with the food, as we aro generally taught, but passes along 
quickly between the food and the lesser curvature, towards the pylorus, 
through which it passes into the intestine. The secretion of mucus by 
the lining membrane is constant, and during the night a considerable 
amount accumulates in the stomach, some of its liquid portion is ab- 
soi bed, and that which remains is thick and tenacious. If food is 
taken into the stomach when in this condition, it becomes coated with 
this mucus, and the secretion of the gastric juice and its action are 
delayed. ^ These facts show the value of a goblet of water before 
breakfast. This washes out the tenacious mucus, and stimulates the 
gastric glands to secretion. In old or feeble persons water should not 
be taken col^, but it may be with great advantage then taken warm or 
hot. This removal of the accumulated mucus from the stomach is pro- 
b.ibly one of the icasoiis why i, iking soup at the begginning of a meal 
has always been found so beneficial.” 


'riii RE seems to be mischief brew’ing in the South. Certainly there is 
cause for imcasiiiess in the following account of the Mahomedan 
feeling in CucKlapa, taken from the columps of the People's Friend of 
Madras 

“ The Mahomedans have defied authority and insisted on burying 
their de.id from cholera in the old interment ground situated in the 
centre of the Idwii. A prohibition of such burials wa.s made four years 
ago, but the order was not hitherto enforced. A year ago, however, 
a new site was selected, cleared and sanctioned to be the future burial 
place c)f pci sons dying from cholera. A fatal case having occurred the 
I other day and .some llie following day.s, ihe^ Mahomedans refused to 
obey oixl^rs and buried the corpses^ in the old burial ground. The 
Magistracy and Police did their best to convince the fanatics, but 
without avail. Persuasion, coaxing advice, were all treated with con- 
tempt and some regarded the attempt as the outcome of cowardice. 
The iiilermeius were allowed, to avoid a breach of the peace, but 
several recalcitrant Mahomedans were spotted and are now being tried 
for having .set the law at defiance.” ^ 

We hope the officials will have the; tact and firmness to deal with 
the siuialion. 

They have accomplished an engineering feat in America— -by shifting 
en n\as^e an iron railway bridge, weighing 1,600 tons, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway 

“The bridge, which crosses the Conemaugh River at Johnstown,. 
^Pennsylvania, was moved down the river about 75 feet on June 14,- to 
make room for the erection of a new stone arch bridge. The bridge is 
of iron, and is almost 250 feet in length. When the building of the 
new bridge was decided on some time ago, the question of how to get 
tiaius across the river while the work was in progress caused a good 
deal of discussion. Engineers generally believed that the bridge was 
too big to be successfully moved One engineer was found, however, 
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who was willin" to undertake the task, and to sign a contract not to 
delay regular trains more than a few hours. The contract was made, 
and the engineer went to work. Trestles were built on each side of the 
river fioni the briclj^e 75 down j rails were laid alonj^ the Irestlfs, 
and the bridjje itself was placed on tracks. Tlfcjjn everything was ready 
for the final move. Shortly after noon the great structure started on 
its journey. Its great length made its progress very slow, and it was not 
until ten o’clock at night that it finally rested on its new foundations. 
The tracks on each side were quickly changed to suit the new location, 
and trains commenced crossing as usual. ’’--//v/f. , 

• • 

• • # 

At the Cuddapa Sessions, four n.\tivcs were tried ^ for murder and 
having been convicted of the offence, »wcre sentenced to^transportation 
for life. The prisoners who weie poor shepherds, were asleep in their 
hheepfold^, when one of them, hearing, a noise, awoke and found the 
deceased running off with a sheep. He at once gave the alarm and then 
all the four ran after the deceased and, having succeeded in catching 
him, they beat him with slicks and stones so much so that he died not 
long afterwards. On the gise coining up before the High Court, on ap- 
peal, although confirming the sentence, it sent up the papers to Govern- 
ment with a recommendation for reduction of the sentence to five years’ 
rigorous imprisonincnt. The Governor in Council has aLccpicd the 
recommendation and reduced the sentence accordingly. • 

We read in the lUmlw Pari riot : — 

“ The old controvcisy of lenson or instinct lias been levived again 
by the remaikable account of a dog’s pioceedings sent to the 
by the bccretary of ilie King’s College Hospital. The dog, a collie*, 
had cut its foot on a piece of glass, and thereupon made straight 
tracks, in company with two leriier friends, for the hospittil door. 
Upon arrival the friemls liarked until they had attracted tlie porter’s 
attention, and, when their object wtis achieved, letired, leaving (hfj 
collie to the tender mercies of the authorities, who duly bound him up 
and l:/hndaged him. The finestion at once arises, ‘ Uow did the dogs 
know that the hospital was the };foper place to go in the circum- 
stances?’ Theie is no evidence that any one of them had ever been 
theie before, as in the case of the dog who, having been treated by a 
doctor for a broken l<*g, .ifiei wards brought a friend who was similarly 
afilicted. It may b<', though that is a very prosaic conclusion, that 
it was entirely accidental, though even then the barking is a curious 
coincidence ; but we ptefer to believe th,at it was an extra develop- 
ment of the sixth .sense exhibited by the collie who, having seen sick 
people carried into the Ijospital (he lived hard by), knesv that that was 
the proper place to go to, and intimated as much lo his friends. If 
only Sir John Lubl^ock, who has taught his dog to read, could teach 
this collie to speak.” 

What a prospect that for the orators among the feathcrlcss bipeds ! 
The canine speakers will outhark the most famous human masters of 
cynic or saturnine eloquence. 

The Hon. Dkaram Jellnn il, member of the Legislative Council, Bom- 
bay, died on the 22ml August at lo a. m., at Hyderabad,# Sind, his 
native place. He was the leading citizen, and his loss is universally 
felt. Not only were the com ts, schools and shops in the town closed, 
but even some of the Kuiopcan merchants stopped work on the 23rd 
instant by way of tespcct to his memory. 


(lE'bitw'ial Uotes. 

W HATEVER may be its shortcomings, in regard to law or justice, 
the Madias High Couii’s orthodoxy can no longer be suspected. 
That is of the stern ITesbylcrian type. The Court has just vindicated 
ts zeal for the Faith in an unmistakable, if rather extraordinary, way. 
It has set aside judicial proceedings held on the .Sabbath. 


The Bellary People’s Association have taken an extraordinary and bold 
step. In their address to the Governor when he visited their town, they 
complained of the corruption of the Native officials, contrasting with 
it the purity of the European element. At a private interview with 
His Excellency, certain revenue, and judicial officers were named. 
Lord Conemara has promised a searching inquiry. 

A Gya letter dated the 6th instant, says 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal came and went as all 
good people do and wc are just about as happy as after a good romp 
at the Chatar fair. A fortnight before the expected visit, the town was 
up and doing with all manner of preparations and on meeting a friend 
you might have staked your life, you would be greeted with Lat Sahib 
hub ayga. 

As to receptions, addresses, parties and dinners, we followed suit 
with the other districts. There was the Collector’s Evening Party or 


the day of his Honor's arrival. Apropos of the party, it was a fivst- 
Liter of its kind, more especially as the greater part of it consisted of 
the nobility and the gentry of the. District. I almost fancied, I was 
at one of Miss Manning’-* soir6es. * There was the dinner party at the 
charming Bungalow of B ibii Ran Bahadur, a younger son of the House 
ofTekari. The diningroom was sumptiiousl/ got up. 'I'lie dinner 
was a r.attling good one and champague cmks weie flying about like 
Russian gunshots at .'Vfghan boundary. By w.iy of enteitainme.nt, our 
generous liost had a Bengali Themtrical Company up fur the occasijit^ 
and a good di'>play*f)f fiicworks, which, ^however, I am sorry to^ay the 
untimely lain damped a bit. One would wonder I don’t s.iy anything 
about the leception, but as I didn’t go to it, seeing that the Reception 
Committee had, wliile iiuiiing tlie whole lot, ie «'i ve(l the place of 
j leception for a f.ivomed few, 1 had belter leave il unsaid. 

The long talked of I’eiiar piojcct.promises to buti forth into reality aF 
last. It wfiiild seem that the persistent advocacy of its cl.aims by the 
Government of Madias has had the desired elTocl on the Supreme 
Goveininciit. According to the Madras Siamtird^ a lac .ind a half of 
lupccs h.ive been saiiclioned for acquiring the land lequired and col- 
IcVting materials. According to the i\Jiuiuri\ d/.r//, five lacs have been 
sanclione<l for the w<nk this year. 'Fhere is no iloubt that Colonel 
I*cnn)cmck of the Royal ICngineeis, who has spent sc) many ye.iis in 
the study of the subject and matin in" plans, has gone , to the spot 
to commence opciations. * He arrived at Madiiia on the i.;tli August, 

I being recci\c<l at the railway station by the M.ulura Club. He has 
since gone to the i’eriai. This gieat public woik when completed will 
be one «)f the boons granted by tlie unspeakable MuinU'^luarl C»rant 
Duff. T he unainiable old gentleman is not so bad as he is usually 
painted. 

They oider matters diffeienlly, if not better, in the Soulb.^ On the 
25th August, before a full bench of the Madras Small Cause Court, 
Mr. Reddy Bianson, on behalf of the bar, represented to the Court 
that builois are put lo good deal of expense and lioiible by taking 
out suljpiuna each time a case is adjourned. 'I'lie judges, after hearing 
Mr, Reddy Branson, directed that tor the futuie witnesses aie bound lo 
appear oil the subpeena lo all the adjourned dates. 'Flicy alsik ruled 
that witnesses arc at libeity to claim batta for the number of days they 
appear on the subptjcna and can, unless paid, Refuse to give evidence. 
Wc hardly understand all this. Is the proceduie in the Madras .Small 
Cause Coiut differciU from the ordinary Civil rioceduie established by 
law ihioughout the cmpiie ? How so? And wil^ witnc'^scs^be bound 
by the ineie dinum of the judges? Here the sub[)«eu.is evpicssly 
direct that witnesses ate to attend fiom day lo day and Hie forms 
aie prescribed by law. 

The Thakore Saheb of Gond.il aiiivcd on August 22, at /e^ioor by 
mail train undci a s.ilute of fog signals, and was received on the plal- 
foim by his Dewan, Mr. Bezoiiji.e, and ilie ch.iii man of the Mimicip.Mity * 
the medical otlker and t)tlicr offiLei s, at the head of the icspecialile 
inhabitants of Dhorajee. The adtlies-* nuisaiiLC^h.is penetrated to the 
native stales, and will, wo exjiecl, bo done to death there. An address 
was read lo the ictuiucd Clucf, and duly preseiiled in a beau'iful 
casket. His Hlghnc^s’ secietary, Mr. Dave, replied for him. 
The 'I'hakorc Sabeb was m good spiiits and h.id a few iiiiiniles’ 

chceiful conversation with the official and non-official gentlemen and 

then left for liis (apilal in a stale caiiiage. ^ 

A JUDICIAL horror has lately been enacted at the capital of Afghanis- 
tan. The leader of ihc Herat Revolt, Timoor .Shah Khan, who had 
I been sent a prisoner to Cabul, was, after a few days’ confinemeitt, 
executed on the 13th July. 'I'hal is no great matter in those parts. Nor^ 
is there anything noticeable in the matter, but the Anglo-Indian Press 

thinks the Ameer has gone out of his way in the mode of death he 

chose for his victim, and society lias been shmked : — 

“The mode of execution was one which the Amir favouv* and which 
was popular among jews long past, 'raiimir was taken out into a pub- 
lic place and there after his beard had been jdiicked out, was stoned to 
ileath by the thief officers of the Army in Kabul. Farwana Khan, as 
Kotwal of the city, cast the first stone. The story is that Taimur who 
was a man of exceptionally powerful build, did not die at once, though 
stones were piled upon liim in a large he.ip. Two days after the oc- 
currence, the sentry on duty over the ghastly cairn saw a movement 
among the stones, and on stooping down to examine them, he heard the 
voire nf Taimur beseeching him to kill him. *Oh. creature of God. 
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come and kill me, that I may be released from this torment, were ! 
the words the unfortunate man gave utterance to. The sentry reported^ 
the matter to his officer, and the Amir on hearing of the occurrence, 
ordered Taimur to be killed oiitrij^t.” 

That is a ghastly story. What a pity that*a brave man should come 
to such a miserable end in a country whcie courage and prowess are 
appreciated. But there was no help for the Ameer. As M. Lesseps long 
since said to the late Mr. Sanior, speaking in defence of the sanguinary 
^severities of the Egyptian Government, fear is the only principle of 
humanviature on which *Asiati<j despots can rely jn managing their 
rude subjects and, we may add, neighbours. Where there is no honor, 
there can be no humanity. Remorse would be wasted upon bar- 
barians. It is in Afghanistan as in Nepal. Once a foe, always a foe. 
Who can afford to Vust ? The Ameer could not, by any possibility, 
conveTl Timoor Shah iuto a good subject. As for the mode of execu- 
it is a recognised tiling in tlie M.ihomedan Code, and the writers 
who talk of ihe old Jews in the connection, do not show their knowledge. 


A Madras Chelty, Mahadev by name, feil about three thousand poor 
people at Chcngalanec Pulliar Covil, Black Town, on the 26th Aug., on 
the occasion of his nephew’s marriage, and on the following day “ he 
presented an equal nuinbei; of po(>r people with cloths and money.” 

Advertising of this sort of charity is a 'new feature in Oriental life. 
Of course, many of the accounts published are exaggerations. We hope 
there is mortf truth in this Southern one tlianjs usually to be found in 
our Northern parts. Yet even here there are characterstic touches. 
Thus the final word of the last para, is deliriously vague. Money may 
be anything, from a cowrie to a crown, a pice to a pagoda. Surely, the 
man who furnished the account could tell the amount of coin distribut- 
ed if he was not afraid of spoiling the effect of liis tale of benevolence. 


It is comforting to notice how the death of M. Katkoff, the late rc- 
doubiabk. Eilitor of the Moscow Gazette^ has called forth universal 
sympathy. The civilized world has vied with the country of his birth 
in sorrowing for the deceased. In France, the Journalists Asso- 
ciations have unanimously resolved in a meeting to send a wreath to 
his funeral. The telegram, which they have transmitted to the Moscow 
Gazette^ is significant. It is— “ We, the associations of the French 
Press, *at a full meeting and brought into unity of feeling by our deep 
grief, beg to assure our brethren of the Moscoxo Gazette we mourn with 
them, and in token thereof send a wreath of the colours of our 
national flag to be laid on the grave of the lamented Michael Katkoff, 
who was an honour and a bright light of Sclav journalism, and whose 
•ardent pall^iotism did fiot exclude the warmest sympathy for France.” 

M. Katkoff was a unique journalist. The leader of the Fourth 
Estate in Russia, be excited an aimn&t commanding influence over the 
journalism of the whole continent. Unlike other Editors of great 
organs ot public opinion, whose individuality was merged in the 
general 'policy of ilreir papers, he stanqi<‘<l his own peculiar indivi- 
duality on his papei. "Pile people looked upon the MoSiOiu inizctic 
*as M. Katkolf himself. His influence over the domestic and 
foreign policy (»f liis country was unbounded. The saciod Tbur — 
Autocrat of all'the Riisuias himself sought hi-, counsel on difficult slate 
affairs. Held in almost allied deference by bis sovereigns, he was the 
very bug-bear of stalesmcMi. He m.ulc and unmade ministries. On 
vital (piestion^, the policy of Russia was, csscniially, his policy. The 
death of such a man at a slirring time like the present, is no doubt 
a calamity to Russia. 

> 

On thedeath*bl iil. Katkoff, the Czar telegraphed to his widow thus 

“With all fine Russians I also deeply deplore your and our loss. 
The powerful voice of your late husband, who was imbncf} with fervid 
U)\e for his country, was able to sustain the national sculimcnt, the 
influemee, and sound sense'of Russi.i in limes of gloom. Russia and 
rwt! ourselves do not forget his services, and all unite with you in one 
unanimous supplication for the repose of his soul.” 


Early in the week we received the following telegram from Dacca : — 
Dacca students have hardly any reasonable complaint against the 
“ Star Theatre. ’ Some misguided youths dissuaded people going to the 
Theatre last Wednesday night. All disturbances suppressed by author^ 
lie.s, two tingleaders, teachers local school, made special constables, 
section 17 Act V 1861. Thanks to District Folicc Superintendent Mr. 
Dalrymple Clarke for arrangements to maintain peace. No case against 
the Theatre company. Crowded house Jast night, upwards of 200 


students present, very successful performance. Ensuing Monday 
patronage night of District Judge. 

There never was much love lost between the members of the Anglo- 
Indian Press. When one touch of lucre makes them kin, they of 
course pull well together, as the Pioneer^ the Civil and Military 
Gazette^ and the Stnd Gazette do now, and the Pioneer and the Eng- 
lishman did formerly. At one time, the last two leading journals 
simultaneously pledged themselves to Hunterian spelling reform. In 
those days they eohoed each other. But subsequently, whether from 
a change in the proprietory or frofn some other ^ cause, certain it is 
that a change came o’er the spirit of their dreams. In place of habi- 
tual courtesies and appreciation*, there were constant sneering ^d con- 
tempt. They would not content themselves with the “cut” social, but 
must enjoy the pleasure of inflicting the cut corporeal as it were. 
They fought each other in regular style. Last year, they whipped one 
another in the streets. They not only proved each other incompetent 
and vicious, but accused one another of overt literary immorality. 
At length, they were fairly exhausted and there was a pause. But unless 
there has again been any secret influence making for peace, the truce 
may be broken any day. The Anglo-Indian ring has not been closed. 
This year the combat is between the Englishman and the Indian Daily 
News. These two valiant neighbours are exhibiting before the world 
the canine pugnacity of their race. They arc whacking each other in 
proper style, but with whatever weapon comes to hand. They evi- 
dently like the game and they are foemen worthy of each other’s steel. 
The native papers sometimes complain of the attacks of the Anglo- 
Jndian Press. They may now take heart, seeing how the European 
journals tear each other. No wars so merciless as civil wars 1 no hate 
so bitter as cousfnly hate ! It is lu^ky perhaps that natives could not 
possibly give dire offence to Europeans, for few native journals could 
stand anything like this tremendous onslaught of the Daily News 
on the Englishman * 

“ A young native gentleman asked us to be allowed to take a seat 
in our office for a short time, as he did not desire to remain idle, and 
would like to pass some time in a newspaper office. We gave him a 
seat in the office accordingly,! without any enemgement whatever, and 
he WHS free to come or stay away just as it mignt suit him. The Eng- 
lishman has represented this simple fact as the paper having a Ben- 
galee Baboo for joint editor. Of course, his object is to disparage and 
discredit the paper, an object in which he will fail, except, perhaps, 
among the more disreputable of his own clientele. He knows, as this 
paper announces daily, that there is one sole editor of the paper. As 
to the ‘ Bengalee Baboo ’ at whom the Englishman scoffs, we have a 
challenge to make. He is only a youth scarcely out of his teens ; and 
yet wc undertake that he shall compete with the editor of the Enc^lish- 
man in either or both of two things. Both of them shall be locked up 
rn a room^with nothing but writing materials, and they shall be re- 
quiied to write three short essays on three given subjects, to be named 
by any three impartial persons, who shall be judges ; and the one who 
writes the best two out of the three essays shall be deemed the winner. 
Or if the editor of the Etti^liskman prefers to try his oratorical powers 
three speeches in public may be substituted on the like terms. The 
piizc to be contested for to be Rs. 100 on each of the three events, and 
10 be paid by the loser to any public charity. Now, if the En^^lhhman 
is not prepared to accept this fj^ir challenge, he should cease to sneer 
at a Bengalee Baboo, and to try to defan^e a contemporary. Of course, 
we are obliged to our contemporaiy for his gratuitous adveiThsements 
and Ills interest in our staff. And not liking to be outdone in genero- 
sity, and to gratify his laudable curiosity as to our staff, we return the 
favour in a negative sort of way which he can 'apply as it suits him. 
Ther e has never yet been any member of the staff of this paper since 
it became a private property who had to run away from his creditors. 
There has not bicn one who, though married, seduced the assistants 
of neighbouring tradesmen’s establishments, and had to run away from 
the country. There has never been onet who was a constant contri- 
butor to the Small Cattse C our E Gazette. There has been only one , 
drunken temporary editor, and he came from the Englishman Office. 
There has never been one on the staff who could not respond to the 
toast of the Press without notice. There has never been on the staff 
of this paper any graduate of the Andamanese University, or— but we 
stop for the present, and only say that whoever may contribute to the 
paper, so long as it is under the present editorial charge, it will never 
be less English, while it will be mo(e fair than the Englishman., and 
will never stoop to the discreditable meanness of falsehood, either in 
the vain hope of injuring a rival by slander, or to sneer at a youth who 
aspires to an honourable position, and who is as Elnglish in feeling as 
the Englishman himself. VVe say this without intending to imply that 
that is the highest ideal.” 

• 

The Royal Botanic Garden at Sibpore has entered upon its hundredth 
year of existence. Why not celebrate its centenary ? These scientific 
gardens are among the best institutions of the present rigime. After 
all, the British, if they ever leave India, will leave for memorials of their 
connection something better than empty beer bottles. It is not every 
race or every age to which is given to build. The British have done better 
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-they have planted. Mogul might astonish by magnificence -.Assy- 
rian might juggle with the trick of hanging g.-rrclens-but the 
de plants of Shaharunpore and Calcutta are a far more substantial and 
genuine boon, and it is only an enlightened turopean Power that could 
establish such museums of the miracle of trees and dowers and shrubs. 
It IS a pity the people do not make the most of these vast and cosily 
collections. They arc hardly aware of their existence. Nor arc they 
encouraged to make their acquaintance of them, fhe Government 
should take the inaHer up^n the Educational Department. The 
Schools and Colleges in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ought to send 
their boys and imnsicrs to holidiN-make and acquire knowledge at 
the Sibpore (huden. Those at a distance too ought lo be encouraged. 
The elject will be good not only educdiionally but also politically. 

The Marine Court have reported on the Sir John La-.oremo disaster. 
Mr. Reily was good enough to read poi lions of the Repoit to Govern- 
ment at the Com t room on Thursday. We give tlie conclusions else- 
where. We hope Government will puljlish the full text. The length 
of the investigation requires complete publication of the pioceedings. 
The vessel is pronounced not unseawoithy on her fatal voyagp and 
the Couit find that she had more ^assengois tlian the license allowed, 
but that that c.xccss was not much. We arc not suic that the number 
in the license was the proper number of passengers for her capacity 
or available space. Tlie loss is attributed to the almost criminal fool- 
hardiness of the Captain. 

Ihe hn^^itshman properly takes the native community, as represented 
by its press, to task for the indifference with which it looked on from 
day to day, without being of any assistance to the Court to airivc ^t 
the Jruth. Knowing people kept away, and suffeieis^y tlie loss accept- 
ed it as fixe<I fate thus exemp4ifying the thlTcrencc between the 
East and the West. This calm resignation enhances the difficulty of 
Government-- ’Which is left to tliink and act for us. The one-day ap- 
pearance of a Baboo Counsel and a Baboo Attoincy lo assist at the 
enquiry on behalf of the natives, only confirms the hopelessness of 
the Baboo cause, 


We may here mention that after the Court’s finding, Mr. Bushby had 
tendered resignation of his office to the Port Commissioners, but the 
latter did not feel themselves justified in accepting it, pending the orders 
of Government on the Report of the Court. Till then we, too, must 
reserve our final deliberate comments. 


We regret to find that our c deemed friend the Hoii’bic Dr. .Sircar ha-S 
again cinbioiled hiinseif with his countiymcn by hi.^ fatal fluency. A 
meeting was held on last Surnlay, at the St,ienc:e Association, at which 
the Ddcior presided, fur the heaiing of a paper on the subject of the 
day — the proper time for marriage by the well-known poet and pub- 
licist, Babu Rabindra Nath^ Tagore, 'fhe meeting was a mcjve by the 
reformers who were forced to it by tl^e onesided ch.iracicr of the de- 
monstration got up at tlie lat«^ Maharaja Konuil Kiishna’s house and, 
above all, by the despotism exercised by another famous Doctor who 
occupied the chair on the occasion. At last Sunday’.s meeting, theio 
was no attempt at &u|jpressioii of any side of the contiovciby, thanks 
to the chair. There was, however, little di'^position to take advantage 
of the blanche. The free lances of the orthidox paity were 
conspicuous by their absence, while the more serious- inindeil seemetl 
either to be somew'hat convinced by the argument of Babu Tagoic or 
to catch the more liberal and indeed r.uional spirit of the majoiity. 
Principal Nyaralna, who had been one of the speakers at Sobhabazar, 
avowed himself here a thorough reformer and no respecter of Mann 
or Yajnyavalkya. Of this circumstance, capital was adioitly made for 
the cause of reform by a remarkable excellent speaker of the Nco- 
Progressive sect, Babu Anand Clfundcr rilitra. Another missionary of 

Holloways Pills . — No Alysicry. — Whenever the blood is impure 
or the general health is impaired the human body is predi'.poseil to 
attacks of any prevailing epidemic. T he first indications of fanjty 
action, the first sensations of deranged or diminished power, should lie 
rectified by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse all corrupt and 
reduce all erring functions to order. These F’ills counteract the subtle 
poisons in decaying animal or vegetable matter, and remove all ten- 
dency to bowel complaints, biliousness, and a host of annoying symp- 
toms arising from foul stomachs. The fruit season is especially prone 
to produce irritation of the bowels and disorders of the digestive or- 
gans ; both of which dangerous conditions can be completely removed 
Joy Holloway’s corrective medicines. 


the same church, who is one of our most impassioned Bengali orators, 
Babu Bepin Chimdcr Pal, also addressed the meeting, but w ithout the 
full effect he might have produVed, in consequence of the demonstra- 
litin of impatience w'ith* which he was greeted by a part of the audi- 
ence before he had opened his lips. But the c^scoursc of Babu Tagore 
needed little support to boNter up its argument, as it left little room 
for adverse comment from the conservatives, (jracefully written, 
enlivened at every step liy wit and humour, it was .a calm j pxH 
modciate statcnjeni of facts and well-reasoned discMi.s^inn of the 
points at issue. All the more is the regret that the llon’blc chairman 
should have marred the happiness of the proceedings by a violent 
diatribe at the lop of his voice, against the oitluxlox pretensions 
of hi-s countrymen. He oiitKalinathcd Kalinatli in assci^ng and 
reiterating with \ioIcnt emidiasis that there were no Hindus at all 
-no, not even a percenta'^e. The fact is, that the doctor is an 
sive orator, and he was evidently not at home on the c.xtia-scicntific 
bcaiings of the subject or in the language. 

The approach of the Doorga I’ooja Kcstival has plunged the Hindu 
^world in the meshes of more than one theological coiiiioversy. The 
first (luestion was as to ilic chronftlogy of the supreme moment of 
w'or.ship when the godiless is believed to make her appearance in the 
symbol set up for visible homage. Different Hindu astionomors at 
different centres— Calcutta, Niiddea,* Benares, i\:c. --have 'arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions fioin their several calcul.ations. P>ef()ie this point 
lias been settled, a still more revolutionary ijuestion has been started, 
which, if allowed, will have the clfect of postponing tiie whole Booja 
for a period of several wxeks — to the infinite derangement of tlie 
Hindu woild in these I’rovinces and the inconvenience of other worlds 
ill connection with it. The point has been inised, it is saiil, by I.ala 
Bun Beliari Kapoor, who has lately shown such respect for Hindu 
orthodoxy by procuring his son’s adoption, and it has appropriately 
been taken up Maharaja Joliiidro Moliim Tagore and Mahamohopa- 
dhyapa Mohesh Chundcr Ny.aratna. 

There is consternation among the Clerks. The natives employed in 
the banks and merchants’ offices are in alarm at the prospect of de- 
^ privation of their religions holiday, fhe Bank of Bengal cstabli.sh- 
nient are already doomed, the Secictary having, by order of tjie Direct- 
ors, notified that there will be a close holiday vf four days only cat the 
bank. The “ Bengal ” Baboos owe their misfortune to their own past 
master. Ihe late Secrciaiy and iVeasurcr, Mr. Hardic, was an excellent 
man, able and kind-hearu'd, but an inveterate, ideologue.^ His min4 
was as full of ciolchcl^ us ilie Abbe Su' )(•*,’ pockets wcie full of con 
sliiuiions. And he liad the ljc.’»elling sin of lefiymcis — faiiaiicism. 
'fhe fate of the far larger iiiiinber of the in the hanking and 

iiieix.amile woild III geneial, is hanging 111 the balance, if their ein- 
plo) Cl s follow III the w.ike ol the Bank of Bengal, .ill is ovei wfili them. 
We liope they will ha\e the indeqiciidetK e lo act on their own talm 
judgment and belter iiiuiiicls. If tlicy would not take that tiouhle or 
that lespoiisihiliiy, llieie is the good example of the Go\ eniiiieiil of the 
country fur iheir guidance. 'J’iie liuiiaii (Bo cri^meiit does not do these 
things 111 Inute and piivaLe men would do well to rosjiect 11 s well-cuii- 
sidcred decision. Abu\e all, the mei Liiiiiile: < ominumiy liave ilieir own 
experience m the m.iitcr to give them gpmd guidance. Relying on then 
own knoNvlcdge and jinlgiiient, th^y luid long resisted liie siiggeslion 
of Mr. ilatdic, but that peisisieiU m.iii left no .:,lone iiiUiirned to secure 
his end and one by one they all suijmiited Lo his inilueiice. A^lasf, .dl 
the bankers niul mercliaiiis seemed to conspire against the Dooiga 
Booja Vacation and mulct it of wliat they leg.irded L its superfluous 
holiday. At any rate, for once, there was in Calcutta the spectacle of 
all the places of business in the city being open ihioughoul the periled 
with the exception of four or five days. But it was all in vain. It was 
a hopeless struggle— a war against Nature and the nation. Though the* 
hanks and other offices were ready for work, there was no work for 
them. The world of business had taken holiday, and if .some few were 
singular, it was their misfortune. After that experience, only cynical 
indifference to the happiness of infcriois or criminal thoiiglulcssness 
would continue lo open office during the national festival. 

• We have great hope of the Manager of the French Bank taking the 
lead against the wilful pr.actice bequeathed by Mr. Hardic to the 
Bank of Bengal. Mr. Payn unites the better qualities of the Bi 
citizen and the born Frenchman. He has a hevt as well a cad, 
courage as well as sensibility* and sympathy. And he has I Ion ; 
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in ihc country so as to understand the importance of the Doorja Poojah 
in the national economy. 

The Government clerks, if they still eVjoy their Great Festival, have 
a grievance of their own. They .are concernetV about the wherewithal 
to pay their way during t|^is expensive Festival. In consequence of a 
ruling of the Financial Department, their pay for the month is in 
jeopardy— for the moment. 'Howards the end of last year or at the 
biiiqnning of this, a brief circular was handed round the several offices 
to this efftet, namely - ^ , 

“ If the first six days of a montli are public holidays on which salaries 
are not disbursed at the Treasury, the Local Government may, if it 
thinks fit, direct the payments of establishment bills (but not of sala- 
ries of gazetted officej|s) on the last open day before the said holidays.” 

This ^ange in the official code was scarcely noticed at the time, but 
it has now shown its teeth. The offices close after work on the 20th 
September and reopen on the 3rd October. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the native clerks that they should get their pay before the 
Foojahs. Here, this rule is in the way. It is true that it leaves the 
Local (government free in its discretion, but how arc inferior assistants, 
not being gazetted officers, to move the Lieutenant-Governor? The 
employh in the Lieutenant-Governor’s own Secretariat may escape the 
adverse operation of the rulc*throu,^i the good offices of the Secretary 
and Under-Secretaries. liut who will intci 1 :cde for the other depart- 
ments ? We appeal to the Liciitenant-(_TOveinor himself. He has al- 
ready proved a* friend to these poor*men by Serving them their Pooja 
when it was in danger during his btief acting tenure. He may well 
be expected to sympathise with them in their present distress. 
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THE SICK KING. 

T he King of Oude’s health continues to cause an- 
xiety. The improvement reported last vi^eek has 
vanished this week. His Majesty is so weak that he 
is almost confined to his bed, and if he has occasion 
to go ty the next room he has to be supported and 
carried thither. But what chiefly disheartens his 
well-wishers is that he does not eat at all. This has 
been going on some three or four months and has 
gradually wcakerw^d the patient. 

While the King is in this state, anything or no- 
thing is being*done in his name. There is no check 
though a high British officer is supposed to take care 
of the King. There is nobody to attend to His 
Majesfy’s interest -his people are more than ever 
/jolifltous only of their own. 'Fhc usual check from 
newspa[)er exposure is absent in this case. The 
Press has strangely neglected our royal neighbour 
and lus aifairs. «A siibjc'ct in which so many human 
beings are inter(*sted as the family and dependents 
of the ex- King, cannot be a triile. The Eitglhkman, 
which is so ready to see the laches of the Native 
Press, would do well to extend its area of usefulness 
by Caking an occasional peep into the hazy region 
envel(^)cd by the clouds of perfumed smoke from 
prepared tM)?icco ignited in .all manner of fanta.stic 
pipes, with atmosph(M-e surcharged with the odour 
q[' the waters and oils of flowers, and the Ravour of 
real Indian J>i 7 (rn lind genuine King of Oude’s 
^sauccb The native papers may be nothing, but 
the European papers might do better. Just now', 
most extraordinary things are going on under their 
very nos^ts and they make no sign. In our issue of 
the 1 6th July, we gave an account of the King of 
Oude’s illness and a distinct indication of the ad- 
vantage that was being taken of it. We have since?, 
in almost every number, drawn public attention to the 
subject. We do not know if it has attracted the at- 
tention of the Local and Supreme Governments. 
Certainly, no signs are visible/ whether in the shape 


yf inquiry or in improvement in , the state of things 
at the Palace. It will be remembered that the King’s 
very seals have been abstracted, under an impudent 
make-believe of burglars having broken into the 
room in which they were kept. It is characteristic of 
the Household that this loss was not reported to the 
King. On tjhe night of Wednesday the 13th July, the 
box of seals seem to have been<*emoved, for the fol- 
lowing morning^ a trumpery hole was discovered in 
the wall of jhe room. T^otice was given to the 
Police, but, before they arrived, the door had be(^n 
opened and a report sprcv'id that the box was gone. 
When the Police came, they had little left to do/TDot 
they declared that the hole was a blind, as a child could 
not enter by it. All the while, the sick King was un- 
conscious of his loss. It was not till the 20th July 
th.at His Majesty was informed of it. Even then the 
information was given not by his officers but by 
his nephew and son-in-law, Prince Jehati Kudr 13 aha- 
doof. This Prince seems in very self defence to have 
informed his royal uncle. Hb waited for a whole week, 
but finding that the King’s people were determined, 
after their wont, to keep their master in the dark, he 
at length broke the matter to the King, to avoid 
blame from himself, for the hole haci been made in 
the wall communicating with the Prince’.s stables, 
dbubtless to suggest that the seals had been abstract- 
ed by himself^ The affairs of Garden Reach are uot 
looked upon with the samb indifference by the Ma- 
homedans as it seems to be regarded by the rest of the 
community, and a Persian newspaper has got hold of 
and published tin Arzee or Memorial which it declares 
to be the identical statement in writing presented 
by the Prince and by which he brought the rob- 
bery of* the royal seals to His Majesty’s notice. It is 
a document, which does credit to Mirza Jehan Kudr’s 
good sense and character. It is a precise, straight- 
forward narrative in which the facts are given in 
sufficient but not wearisome detail, and motives 
assigned to explain the facts but without particularity 
of persons or the obtrusion of unnecessary animus, 
and, above all, without the llovvers of Oriental 
eloquence which are so dear to the Lucknow mind 
and which so hide the .sense from all other kinds 
of mind. It is just the sort of writing which the 
King’s rhetors could, in perfect good faith, vote dull 
and, what is worse, F'rankish. •• 

That spiriting awayofithe seals gives the key to the 
constitution of this domestic langdom in our midst, 
and the men by whom, and the manner in which, it is 
b(*ing. carried out. The best system proves profitless 
without the proper men, and the King heis always had 
an unfortunaie entourage. Still there was some show 
of government — some subordination. His men did 
much as they liked, still th(?y were restrained by the 
fear of dismissal and disgrace from running to 
extremes. Now that the King is not master of him- 
self, how can he control his servants } Now that His 
Majesty is prostrate by illness and not expected to 
live, they are making the utmost of the hours that 
remain to them. While ' his family and innocent 
dependents . are anxious about their future in 
the event of the King’s demise, the more power- 
ful and enterprising are conveying property out 
o\ the precincts. For the last three or four months 
specially, there has been a regular Loot going 
on in broad daylight. The Garden Reach Police 
could give an account that would startle Government. 
They had seized some carts laden with valuable 
effects veneered over as it were with common sutran- 
jees and wornout carpets and vulgar beddings but; 
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strange to say, there were no claimants on the part 
of the King. Since then, a stream of such carts have? * 
been issuing out without let or hindrance. Of Ute, 
the pretence is that, these goods belong to tradesmen 
in the city who had sent them in for inspection, but 
as the King was ill they were sent back. I'he Dis- 
trict administration seems to be paralysed in the face 
of such transparent “,humbug.” Under* the circum- 
stances, we loo*k up to Government. We still rely 
upon the Governor-Genepls Agent. 


. . AN APOLOGY FOR PLEASURE. 

A WORD IN SEASON. 

As the ailments the mind is subject to are numerous and 
more disastrous in their consequences than the simple 
ills of the body, it would be well if greater attention was 
bestowed by all on means of cure, or methods of preserving 
its hea|th and vigour. To the great majority of thinking 
men this life is a puzzle and a problem, and they often 
wonder ^A^y they were created ; and the wisest of them ► 
must own mat their existence has been, so frir as they know, 
a conscious failure. Hence the sadness which often envek^ps 
great minds, even while the world applauds. Hence New- 
ton’s confession that whatever he had done, to himself he 
was but as a little child picking up pebbles on the sea-shore, 
while the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered before hiiA. 
The philosophic acceptance of life merely as it is, has been 
stigmatised as epicurean ; the dull endurance of it, simyly 
because we do not make ourselves, and we cannot get any 
better, has been set down aj stoical ; the spirit which looks 
upon life as sOiiicthing to be wept over and regretted is that 
which instigates another schot)l of philosophers, while yet 
another sneers at, laughs and ridicules all occurrences of 
existence. There is, however, between these four — pleasure, 
dull endurance, scornful laughter, and grief— a cheerful 
standing-point of Christian manliness and of calm happinc.ss 
which a good, no less than a great, man may maintain. But 
this is not easily accomplished. The best positions in lile, 
the highest points of philosophic reasoning, arc not readily 
attained. There is always the danger of being driven into 
one of the above noted four states to be guarded against. 

During the period of youth life is .so easy and so pleasant, 
even for those who are poorly born, so full of illusion and 
mere animal enjoyment, that it is hard not to be epicurean, 
and not to seek in pleasure for the chief good. In fact, all 
desire pleasure, that is the ultimate end soughti, even the 
goal of heaven as distinguished from- that of hell : what 
men.differ about, is the kind of pleasure. When pleasuic 
palls and fails in repetition — as it will do even if purely 
mental — wc seek to become stoical, and, failing this, drift 
into cynicism. The ,good, easy man, without deep feeling, 
naturally drifts into a tone that laughs at everything ; which 
appears to be a wors^i state,* because often more hopeless, 
than the cynical. It is, indeed, all the more cynical because 
it wreathes its billcrncss in smiles. It seems to us that it 
would be better and more human to die in a spirit of des- 
pair and disappointment than with such a condemnation of 
the Maker’s work, with regard to oneself and one’s surround- 
ings, as that which proclaims life, with its tears, its struggles, 
and ’ its hopes, to have been a farce and a jest. Iviually diffi- 
cult it is to avoid being driven into a position wheie one 
covers oneself with the robe of stoicism which pretends that 
nothing matters and that nothing hurts, that, all being ar- 
ranged, things must be as they arc, and that it is of no use 
to struggle against hite ; or to that position which takes 
refuge in grief and tears, though a continual mourning oyer 
the cross and bitter times ipay manifest at least .some feeling 
for others— some natural disappointment over one’s own 
weakness and want of ability ; and show itself more amiable 

than stoicism. • . 

One ought to be thankful that there is a middle position 

to be occupied, wherein one may preserve a decent -and 
manly equilibrium-laughing with those who rejoice, and 
grieving with those who weep. We are intended to posses^ 
life, and not to be over-possessed by its cares and troubles ; 
and by duly administering proper medicines to^thc mind, we 
should purge it of its sickness and restore it to health, the. 
chief of all blessings— sanitahim, omtna sanitas. 
The chief aim of the mental physician should be to take 


hold of gladncsss ; it is an old English word of immcn.se and 
healthful force — Mens hilaris^ rajuies^ moderate dicta. 
Modern physicians wish A^r no better help, and cannot tell 
u.s more ; all that tlicy wisX to know now is how to find out 
medicines of the kind that will be palatable. If wc can only 
get the proper .sort of Dr. Merryman, the case is half cured : 
the trouble is that with most patients a long exercise in am- 
bition, or money-getting, or the bustle of business, without 
that result, has so einasculatcd the mind that it docs not 
even know how to be merry, aiul restlessness prcvcnts’^lts 
being quiet. * * 

Of cour.se merriment and quiet will dctiend upon hope 
and faith ; if wc can manage to instil these, or one of these, 
the rest may follow. Wc can be chcerfpl while we have 
hope, and cheerfulness pre.snpposcs merriment, .-^d this 
medicine need only be administered up to the hmils of 
becoming mirth — although it is lianl to say what mirtlvgp>^^ 
not becoming. The French humourist who, seeing from the 
window of his sick chamber a donkey devouring cheese 
cakes at a stall, was so .struck with it that, laughing convul- 
sivcly^he broke a qiiinsey aiul saved his life, might well 
place the limits of merriment at a wide distance— in fact, 
almost out of bouruls. Socrates, who has been ranked 
among the wisest of men, was*so habitually merry that he 
would take his “ glass witli the best, be merry with the 
best, be merry with the jojiing, and delight in gleaning 
wisdom from tlic mason, the carpenter, anti arti.^fans general- 
ly, who, he said, were, as a rule, much wiser than the higher 
classes, judges, senators, governors, and soltlier.s. This 
same Socrates it was who was foiiml “upon all fours” 
amidst his children — nay, with a long stick between his legs, 
whipping it up, and curveting to the delight of the young- 
.stens, and amid the sneers of Alcibiades wlio found him so. 
But what then ! Was he not to empty his mind ? Is the 
king always to play the king and be as .solemn* as an owl? 
Do we not shift our positions and stand at ease lik# soldiers ? 
Are we never to sit .sideways and let off the .steam of our 
humours ? 

Cosmo dc Medici, it is related, now and then loved fools 
and jesters, stage plays, and fun with children, and that, 
wise as he was, he could play the fool. Why not ? Cosmo 
I was giving his mind a pill, useful and tieccssary, gpodness 
knows, in those .sad timc.s, when every prince was sur- 
rounded with spies, and every one had U) walk circum- 
spectly amidst the pitfalls of state. * Wc cannot keep in a 
position without a deadly fixture. The Brahman who 
makes a vow that he will lift his hand to the heavens 
and never withdraw it, keeps his vow^at the c.xyensc of Ijjs 
arm, and becomes a hideous figure, often seen in India — 
at which sensible men may shudder, but \yhich no man can 
approve, unless as mad as the Brahman. It is .said that 
Oliver Cromwell was fond of letting his giianls rush into 
and fea.st on the dinner set for his courtier'^, arfd^ that he 
would laugh at the soldiers .scrambling for the dainties. 
One can cxcu.se such action, because it was proijahly, sfnne 
outlet to that mind overladen wdth the caies of slate, and 
disturbed by the w’cakness of his suborrlinales. Why 
should wc blame that in Cromwadl w'hidi would have been 
thought a good jest in the saturnine Clnirles H ? And why 
should not the Brotestant Henry IV of I'r.uice ])lay with 
his children, the grave Sully looking on w’ith a smile? 

The truth is that a capacity for merrinKMit and glndnoss, 
a most blessed gift, i.s a proof of sanity and w isdom. This ' 
capacity should be encouraged, exercisetl, and ciillj^vatcd, 
especially in times of depression and of but a n;‘/frow' out- 
look for enjoyment. Light and cheerful t;ii4*ling ij; a good 
medicine, almost as good, tlioiigh not wholly so, as jovial 
and merry companioinshii), which is the best of all mind 
medicine, bccau.se it has a ])owx*rful contagion about, it. 
The collision of a fresh mind with one jaded and tried wn'th 
much thinking, often produces the hapi)iest and most un- 
expected results. Wc get new view's of life from such a 
mind — things strike us* in a different light ; and although 
our own views may be the wiser, wc are yet enabled to see 
more clearly. Wc should also try to take short l^icw^s of 
life, to live clown to the day, to let the morrow take care of 
itself, and throw yesterday behind us. That which is past 
should be treated a.s past ; if it were past— and the truism 
which says it is such is not true— it would be better for 
most of us. “ Look not mournfully into the past, it comes 
not back again ; wisely improve the present, it is thine ; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear and with a 
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manly heart.” Words of wisdom culled from a memorial 
tablet in one of Gods acres in Germany. A sick mind is 
often surrounded by f^hosts of its, own action.s, not necessari- 
ly bad ones, or sUipid ones, but (hose which the actor dis- 
trusts ; hence a weakness which is pitiAble, an iiniiossibility 
to c.scai)e from improbable consequences, a hauntinij morbid 
melancholy, a dwelling upon failure and non-success, a 
sadness compounded of lv^)i)e less ness and distrust. If we 
could forqct what has been done, and trust to the future, 
h?nf our troubles would’bc cured. • 

The sliirtin;^ nature of mfntal complaints * renders their 
cure difficult in the extreme. The finest tact in tlic world 
will not always suffice him who has to play the part of 
conseder. The v(^*y consolation offered is sometimes rc- 
j^arded^is an affront, and is often taken the seamy side 
without. It docs not fit the particular case -it is like a 
>%iiinon which hits other people’s follies but not our own. 
Or, if it fits us, it may make us t\'orse by scUin^^ the mind 
busily to work to find out other troubles. Hence it is wise 
to shift the cpiarters and read on (piitc different subjects 
from that of our complaint. We should for mental nicdi- 
ciiK’s cultivate our passions. There arc those who, because 
some passions arc hurtful in^ excess, think 'that all are so, ' 
just as there arc those ^dio condemn meat and wine be- 
cause others abuse them. Ihit half of the passions are 
unused, and they are each beneficial in oustinc^ others. We 
prrow melancholy and sick not because we arc whole men 
but because wc arc half men. We run too much on one 
wheel and the lynch-pin comes out. It is this ^rindin.q; at 

one particular task that makes one sick of life. Tliinqs 

.should be allowed to take their course for a time and the 
weaker should concede — what he will soon have to 

concede — that even his little world will go on very well 

without him. In a word, the ^^reat ihinir is strenuously 

to endeavour <0 escape from self. That, after all, is the 
great cur« ; unless wc can do that, wc shall but patch up and 
not remove mental complaints. The (lovernmcnt of India 
seems to understand this thoroughly, and therefore, wisely 
grants to its higher officers lengthened t)criods of furlough ; 
and in its benign wisdom has recently extended this boon of 
privilege leave to its humbler servants. The ICuropcan 
mcrchjvits and tradesmen of Calcutta do not seem to be 
able to comprehend how necessary it is for one who toils all 
the year found to have an unbroken period of rest to recoup 
mental energy. It i.s* pitiable to sec how these masters 
break into the short twelve days’ rest of their employi^s. 
The Custom-house must he open, the bank must be open, 
because th« merchants choose to keep their offices open on 
certain days. Is lujt lliis niainmon-worshi[) in extreme ? 
For all recuperative purposes the Ikjojah holidays arc now 
almost futile. It would be better to have no holiday 
than to have such a sec-saw affair as at present. Tlic trades- 
men of .C^alcutta ignore altogether the necessity of any 
holiday for those who gather the honey fin* their use and 
b.cnefit. These Irailesincn wouhl malce their employes 
work on Sundays also, if it was respectable to do so. As a 
fact, many European trading firms in Calculla do make their 
a.s.sistants work on gl^jnday.s. “ What is sauce for the goo.se 
is not .sauce for the gander ” ; it is .so at all time.s, and in all 
places. The merchants and tradesmen ofC'alcutta act to the 
full on this principle — they must have lengthened leave to 
Europe as a parenthesis to their period of service here. Do 
* these gentlemen really believe their assistants are more en- 
during; than case-hardciv'd metal? Case-hardened metal 
wears oilf by continuous friction ! 

Melanchol)W.Qd distaste of life belong to the black and 
secret sins, and are all the more subtle as well as sinful, bc- 
cau.se they put on the habit of martyrdom, retire ffom the 
woi'ld, and think that thcN^ arc the only mi.scnable and neg- 
lected creatures, nursing their black pride until it becomes a 
deliberate offence against the Deity. If wc naturally dislike 
a surly and snarling dog, can we su[)posc that a like nature 
in man will be acceptable to God ? Whereas, the healthful, 
chr.'crful man d(K‘s good even by his brave, broad, open hx)k 
as he \falk.s (he street ; he proves his content by his satisfac- 
tion, hi.s hope by his bright outlook, hi.s faith by his ea.sy 
capacity for innocent pleasure, and while he lifts his heart to 
Heaven, doth, like a pretty and simple flower by the way- 
side, cheer, strengthen, and console. 


THE PATRIOT OF THE PERIOD IN NEGLIGEE, 

% 

If a cat may look at a King,^^why may not I, a human being, look 
a littjc closely at a lesser inortgj, the patriot of the period ? When 
you pitched into that trimmer of an editor masquerading in the 
mantle of a patriot, I mean of course Mr. Banncrjcc, for having 
joined in congratulation in misfortune and disgrace, I thought that 
you ought to have been “ a little blind to his faults.” But verily we 
live to learn, for now I almost regret that you were not severer than 
you were, seeing that a rank hypocrite ghonld be given no quarters. 
The leaderette of the Bengalee commenting On the appointment 
of the Chief juraice.as V^ice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
leads me to the -aj^ovc remark. < 

But why docs the editor of the Bengalee of Sll — that eloquent 
apostle of Local Self-Govcrnincni show a hankering after European 
Vice-Chancellor in preference to an Indian*, whose “ cifBncnt 
schoharship, great literary ability, and lifelong c.xpcricncc in educa- 
tion, eminently entitle him to the honor?” 

I will tell you the true reason, for there is no more believing 
a patriot of the period than an epitaph or a woman : — Towards the 
beginning of the year old mortality was constrained to observe 
in the course of a slashing leader entitled “English Training Fog and 
Fallaay,” that “out of a dozen appointments of natives in Ac Civil 
Service one proved so morally disastrous that the offender lA to be 
dismit&cd from the service.” What a piece of red rag is aAahmini 
bull this remark vva.s to Mr. Bancrjckc. It cut him to tlff^ick and 
kindled into white heat the animosity which he has cherished to 
the old man eloquent ever since the morning when the former 
! awoke and found himself metamorphosed into a full blown patriot. 
It is of course not iri the nature of man, who is defined to be a 
gji-iidgc-bcaring animal, to forego tuquoque^ and our blatant bumptious 
saviour of Bengal who had been on the watch for an opportunity to 
be even with the old antiquary, settled an old score by charging 
him with the atrocious crime of being a man of eloquence and 
crudiiion (for those that can read between the lines will at oncc,?cc 
that no other pers?)n is alluded to), and by declaring his belief that 
“ the trained judicial mind of the Chief Justice will be a safer guide 
in educational progress than the eloquence and erudition ” of one 
who has been called by Sir Richard Temple as “the most effectively 
learned man of my day.” But what avail the elo.]Ucnce 
and erudition of Dr. Miira, when he is not an able administrator ? 
insinuates our patriot and adds insult to injury. Well, granting 
for the sake of argument and .only for the sake of argument, that 
Lala is not an able administrator — docs not tile editor of the Ben- 
galee say week after wee^ that if one docs not go to water until 
one has learnt to swim, one will be no swimmer till the Greek 
calends ? Hut unhappy man ! his is a jaundiced eye and everything 
looks yellow to it. But this is not all, for the patriot of the 
period who, by the way, has the unenviable knack at drawing out 
the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment, saVs “ By this selection the Government seems to have 
adroitly avoided the necessity of considering the claims of the 
different Igdian candidates.” Adroitly, indeed ! But where licj 
the adroitness pray ? Wc Icsbcr mortals do n.-t perceive ir witii 
nuked eves no not even with the aid oT a mieroscope. In super- 
session of the “ highest established claim ” of Dr. Mitra, one of the 
oldest fellows of the Uiiivcrsii)', for a long time a syndic, a quondam 
President of the Asiatic Society, a veteran edueationist and a pro- 
found scliol.ir who.se writings arc csrcemeA througliout the globe, 
Sir Comer Petheram is appointed tf) fill the office ofVicc-Chan- 
ccllor, and the model gentleman of they Press jubilantly exclaims 
“ the appointment carries univer.sal approval” and “ the Govern- 
ment has adroitly avoided the necessity,” See, 

Is this honest and lionorable journalism ? Is not this eacoethes 
run mad ? Is not this the advocacy of Local Sclf-Govcrn- 
racrit with a vengeance ? But if it were the honest conviction of 
Mr. Banncrjcc tihat Sir Cmncr Petheram was the fittest of all 
gentlemen that were said to be in the running fur the Vice-Chan- 
ccllorship, I should have been thct hist person to take umbrage at 
his effusion, but would on the contrary have praised him for the 
courage of his conviction. It is however not his honest conviction, 
indeed it cannot be the honest conviction of any one having two 
grains of sense to rub against each other. Some of your readers 
who arc of a more forgiving disposition than myself, may feel 
disposed to laugh at the pranks of an editor even as Jove laughs 
at “ lovers* perjuries.” But * 

Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell, 

no matter whether he is an editor, a patriot or a pedagogue. 
If after all I have said above, you Mr. Editor are not at 
one* with me in holding that the editor of the Bengalee docs 
allow personal spite to get the better of his Judgment, how will you 
, account for the fact that, while he docs not omit to notice the ap- 
pointment of Mr. X. as a member of a Society of Kamatschaua or 
Timbuctoo, he has hitherto abstained from noticing the election of 
Dr. Mitra as an honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of Italy ? 
But this is not the first time that the consummate adept in the art of 
dissimulation has been caught tripping. So long ago as in 1883 he, 
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m combination with several other Fridays of Mr. Harrison made an 
attempt to deprive the Metropolitan Corporation of its privilege *of 
the unrestricted election of its Secretary. But there was Mr! Lai 
Mohun Ghosh who struck off the patriot’s mask with IthVicll’s 
spear which “ compcll<^ him to assume* his proper form.” With 
great gusto Mr. Ghosh thus gave it to the apostle of Self-government: 

1 protest against the surri'ndcr of our rights involved in the re- 
solution. When 1 first received the notice of motion and read the 
names of the proposer and seconder, it seemed to -me that a most 
extraordinary coalition had taken place and that the resolution be- 
fore us was the offspring of an unholy alliance between two re- 
markable men. * * • But I am astounded' to find the name of 
my friend Babo^ Surendra Nath Bannerjec put ddwn as the seconder 
of the motion. Can it be true that the man who has made so many 
speeches within these very walls against the undue influence of 
Qincial chairman, is now about to turn his back upon his principles 
jjiid betray the confidence of his countrymen. It would have been 
jj strange commentary upon his past course if my friend had per- 
severed in his original intention. I am, however, glad to find that 
Baboo Surendra Nath has repented and retreated out of that position. 
I hope that he will also have the courage to vote on the right side of 
the question. I hope that my friend will not adopt a trimming 
policy or trying to hunt with the hound and run with the hare.” — 
Reis and Rayyei^ Feb., lo, 1883. 

It mustji^be said in this connection that at the time in question a 
story was freely circulated thatMie astute angler of the Corporation 
offered a bait to the patriot, who had been bought off only a few 
months previously at the ignoble price of a Presidency Magistrate- 
ship, and that he swallowed it fly, and hook and all. If I were to 
rake up byegones, I could conclusively show that as editor, Mr. 
Bancrjcc represents no body but himself and that only the pcrstiiial 
likes and dislikes of the editor find copious expression in the Ben- 

Did not the whole country boil with indignation at the peculiarly 
offensive and disgustingly false assertion, — that 75 per cent, of tlic 
educated and well-to-do HindiA arc Gokhadaks, which one of your 
Little Peddlingtonians made at a meeting of the Corporation, for- 
getting that it is a bad bird that fouls its own nest ? But there was 
no eruption of the volcano at Tahollih. For arc not the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost one God as to substance, though three per- 
sons in individuality ? Is not Baboo ^ali Nath one of the leading 
members of the Indian Association ? Indian Association indeed I 
A noun of multitydc which signiffes many but docs not signify 
much ! Again when the scientific hind of the Corporation sold 
his birth right for a mess of pottage, no not even for so substantial 
a thing as a mess of pottage, — only for a smile and a pat on the back 
from Messrs. Cunningham and Co., and the whole press condemned 
the conduct of the ‘weak man ’ in no measured terms, the model 
editor made no sign, for the bucolic Dr. as you know, is Surendra’s 
Angel. 

On the translation of the Hon’blc Kristodas Pal to the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, a rumour was current in town that another 
native gentleman would be taken in to represent the Rfayycts. Our 
patriot of the period who has regarded a membership of the Indian 
Coivicil as the be all and end all of his existence, ever since he has 
“taken up politics for revenge and glory,” and who is still ready to 
purchase it at the price of his overburdened conscience, was not 
the man to let slip siicl^a golden opportunity. An agent was at 
ogee appointed to educate public opinion. His was a labor of love 
but he set to work with an amount*of energy and enthusiasm worthy 
of a better cause. "J'hat love’s labor was lost, goes without saying. 
The agent saw the editor of the Biingabasi and asked him on his 
knees to recommend the hero of birch to a scat in the Council. 
But it was against'thc grain of the astute editor, who knew the 
stuff our patriots arc made of, that the Legislative Council which 
was already a sham should be converted into a bigger sham. The 
indefatigable agent started on his tour with a view to manufacture 
public opinion and came,t (5 a town within 6 hours’ journey from 
Calcutta armed with resolutions drafted by the would be Councillor 
which were to be adopted by the people of the place assembled at 
a public meeting. But all his swans were geese, three gentlemen 
being selected by them and his patron being nowhere. One more 
incident in the life of our Brummagem patriot and model editor — 
by the way any body and every body can in these days successfully 
play the editor, from the itinerant fiddler even unto the cook — and 
I have done. Sometime in 18S3 he had a violent attack of cacoethe^ 
loqaendi — that inveterate complaint to which the patriots of the day 
are frequently subject, and came to a Mofussil town for change of 
air ; for a time the disease took a very bad turn, the patient was 
in delirium and indulged in fatuous flapdoodle and transcendental 
moonshine. He put up with the local Zemindar, who happened 
to be a subscriber to a paper which, in point of scholarship at any 
rate, is unquestionably the first of all the native papers in India. lit 
course of conversation with the Zamindar the demagogue said that 
he for one could make nothing of the scribblings of the eccentric 
editor of the paper referred to. They were indeed Greek to him. 

I need hardly say that the aristocratic noodle took his cue from 
his guest and gave up looking into the paper which our patriot was 


pleased to term as a worthless print. I have far exceeded my 
limits, and must here close with the expression of a hope that 
the patriot of the period vrill hencdbrih “let all the ends he 
aims at be his country' s, his God’s and truth’s and that he will not 
lay the flattering unction to his soul that not his trespass but my 
madness speaks.” • 

Ithuriell’s Spear. 

BENGAL GQVERNMKNT ORDERS. 

General.-^Hc 6th Scptcmlfcr 1887.— Baboo Taruck Nath 
Mullick, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Howrah, is 
confirmed in the second grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, viee Baboo Obhoy Cluindcr Das, retired. 

Mr. A. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dar- 
jeeling, is confirmed in the second grade of Deputy Ma^rates and 
Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. W. M. Smith. 

Baboo Doorgagutty Banerjee, Deputy Magistrate and I^fputy 
Collector, third grade, on deputation as First Personal Assistant to 
the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, is promoted tem- 
porarily to the second grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, vice Baboo Taruck Nath Mullick. 

Baboo Annoda Persad Ghosc, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on deputation as Personal Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Burdwan Division, is conVirmed*in the third grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Dcpui>^Collcctors, cw Baboo RakhalDas Mookerjee, 
deceased. 

Baboo Kali Prosonno Sircar, IJcpiity Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Magoora, Jessore, is confirmed in the third grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, r.vr Baboo Taruck Nath Mullick. 

Baboo Taraprasad Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Manbhoom, is confirmed in the third grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. A. Rattray. 

Baboo Dwarka Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, fourth grade, is promoted temporarily to the third grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Annada 
Persad Ghose. • 

Baboo Dino Nath Mookerji, Deputy Magistrate and Beputy Col- 
lector, fourth grade, is promoted temporarily to the third Grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Doorgagutty 
Bancrjcc. 

Baboo Uinachurn Gangooly, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Khoolna, is confirmed in the fourth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. H. B. Beames. 

Baboo Nund Kishorc Dass, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on deputation as Assistant Superintendent, Tributary Mchals, 
Cuttack, is confirmed in the fourth grade /d' Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Annada Persad Ghosc. 

Baboo Rajani Nath Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on deputation as Manager, Surajporc Estate, Purncah, is 
confirmed in the fourth grade of Deputy Magisiratcb* and Deputy 
Collectors, vice Baboo Kali Prosonno Sircar. 

Baboo Amar Nath Bhuttacharjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on deputation as Second Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Presidency Division, is confirmed in the fourth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collector, vice Baboo 
Tara Prosad Chatterjee. * * 

Baboo Mohince Mohun Chuckcrbntty, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, fifth grade, is promoted icmjiorarily to the* fourth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Uma Churn Gangooly. 

Baboo Kajgopal Roy, Deputy MagistriA^? and Deputy Collector, 
fifth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fourth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Dwarka Nath Sen, 

^ Baboo Troylucko Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, fifth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fourth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, tvVe Baboo Deno Nath 
Mookerjee. 

Baboo Chundcr Narain Gupta, Deputy Magistrate Deputy 
Collector, Sonthal Pergunnahs, is confirmed hwhe fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Uma Churn 
Gangooly. 

^ Moulvic Mahomed Abdul Kadir, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Contai, Midnaporc, is confirmed in the fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, fdee Baboo Nund 
Kishorc Das. 

Baboo Sant Persad, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Purncah, is confirmed in the fifth grade of Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Rajani Nath Chatterjee. 

Baboo Pran Kissen Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Balasorc, is confirmed in the fifth grade of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Sital Nath Bose, deceased* 

Baboo Gopal Chunder Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Burdwan, is confirmed in the fifth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Amar Nath Bhatta- 
charjcc. 

Mr. W. R. Ricketts, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
sixth grade, on deputation as Manager of the Nilghiri N.itive State, 
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is promoted temporarily to the fifth grade of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Mohiai Mohun Chuckerbutty. 

Baboo Koomud Nath Mookerjee, Dcfjuty Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, sixth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Baboo Raj gopal Roy. 

' Baboo Shib Chundcr N|g, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, sixth grade, is promoted temporarily to the fifth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collector, vice Baboo Troylucko 
Nath Sen. 

B)( 4 ^>o Nobin Chunder D^s, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, sixtlf grade, is promoted tc4nporarily to the 4 fth grade of 
• Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, %fice Baboo Prankissen 

Roy. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Biswas, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Jhenida, Jessorcf is confirmed in the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrat^,and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Chunder Narain 


Gup ta. 

rnNuoo 


00 Khagendro Nath Mittcr, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Ooloobcri.ili, Howrah, is confirmed in the sixth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vke Moulvie Mahomed 
Abdul Kadir. 

Mr. E, F. Ainslie, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Palamow, Lohardiigga, is confirmed in the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Sant Persad. 

Moulvie Abdool Khalique, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Thakurgaon, Dinageporc, is confirmed in the sixth grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Pran Kissen 
Roy. 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Chatterje^, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Basirhat, a^-Pergunnahs, is confirined in the sixth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Gopal Chundcr Mookerjee. 


Baboo Upendro Chunder Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the 
sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. 
W. R. Ricketts. , 

Baboo Raghu Nath Sahi,* Temporary Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the sixth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Koomud Nath Mookerjee. 

Baboo Ganendrtf Nath Pal, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, seventh grade, on dc^^tation, is promoted tern 
porarily to the sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates ‘and J)eputy Cof 
lectors, vice Baboo Shib Chunder Nag. 

Baboo MonmothS Coomar Bose, Temporary Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the 
sixth grade of Deputy Magistrates <ind Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo 
Ganendro Nath Pal, on deputation. ^ 

Mr. W. Rattray, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
seventh grade, is promoted temporarily to the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Nobin Chundcr Das. 

Baboo Raghu Nath Sahi is confirmed in the seventh grade of De- 
puty Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Kedar Nath 
Biswas. 

Babop Ganendro Nath Pal is confirmed in the seventh grade of 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Baboo Khagendra 
Nath Mima. * 

Baboo Monmotho Coomar Bose is confirmed in the seventh grade 
of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Mr. E. F. Ainslie. 

Baboo Khetter Molum Mittcr is confirmed in the seventh grade of 
D(4nitv Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, vice Moulvie Abdool 
Khalique. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town of Calcutta 
Will be held at the Town Hall, 
on Thursday^ thc*i_^th September rSSy^ at j r.M- 
Business to be HRouoiir eorward. 

1. The Chairman to lay on the table Ad- 
ministration Report and Accounts for the 
year 1886-87. 

2. The Chairman to report result of the 
tenders received towards the new loan. 

3. The Chairman to lay on the table 
audited Accounts of the police Fund for the 
year 1886-87. 

4. To confirm the recommendation of the 
To^vn CounciMhat the Tramway Company be 
permitted to run steam engines on the Chow- 
ringhee line during the ensuing Doorga I’uojah 
on the same conditions as were prescribed 
last year. 

5. To ctmftrm the proceedings of the Water 
Supply Extension Committee at Meeiings held 
nn'the iQih August and 9th September. 

6. 'lo confiim the proceedings of the 'I'own 
Council at Meetings hcld^on the 6th, 131I1 and 
27th Auginst. 

7. 'fo confirni the proceedings of the Busiec 
and Sanitary Committee at Meeiings held on 

^ihc I9ih and 24ih .'\iigust. 

8. Vital statistics for the month of July 

1887. ^ 

At the close of the Special fteneral Meeting 

A spE(!:T[al meeting 

will be held to consider the recommendation 
of the Town Council that a license be granted 
for ht'iiiiig juic at No. 135 Durmahalia Slieel. 
* K. TUKNIiUl.I., 

Sccretafy to the Corporation. 




iDHURRUMTOLlAHST.iCALCUITA 

f TH® 

XlfDXAN TXT-BXTSr. 

8uB8cniPTi0N, R 8 4 aonuall/, 
•trlctljr %n adveouit. 

, A NY one gettiog 10 subscribert for the IN* 
A DIAN TIT-BITS and sending FOR- 
VY (40) RUPJ9SB8 to the nronrietor, D. 0'B» 
MOORS, nt the above address, will bo prn* 
mated with n geauine Wnteibujj Wntch« 


NOTIFICATION. 

The 20ih August 1S87.— It is hereby notified 
for general information that an Election will 
be held, under Section 27, Act III (B. C.) of 
1884, on Saturday, the 8th October 1887, in 
Ward No. VI of the Suburban Municipality, 
in the Distiict of the 24-Pergimnahs, for the 
purpose of filling the places vacated by Babu 
Hemchunder Banerjee, who has resigned his 
appointment as a Commissioner of the above 
Municipality, and by B.ibu Jogendra Chundra 
Chose, who has ce.ised to be a Commissioner 
under Section 20 of .Act III (B. C.) of 1884. 

COLMAN MACAULAY, 
Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 

COOK’S REDUCED RATES 

for Doorga Poojah Holiday Tours 
from Calcutta. 

Sep. 15 and 29. -To Madras, Ooty, Ceylon, &c., 
by P. & O. Steamer. 

„ 17. — To Shillong Goalundo. I. G. S. 

N. Co. 

„ 21. — To Ceylon, and Sunderbuns (Sport- 

ing Tour.) 

„ 22. — To Rangoon, Mandalay, Akyab. P. 
& O. Steamer. 

„ 23.— To Andamans, Rangoon (21 Ddys 

'Four.) 

„ 24.— To IJarjccling at Single Fares for 

the Double Journey (all classes) 
with or without Hotels— a week’s 
delightful change. 

,,‘*27.- Tif Australia starting from Bombay 
September 30, (87 Days* Tour) 

Daily Bookings to Shillong and Silchar, also 
lo the New Honghly Bridge, Chandernagore, 
Oolooberiah and tlie Botanic.al Gardens, 

Weekly Bookings with the Mails to Europe, 
Anterica, &c., at lowest possible Fares. 

Thursday, September 22, • 9-30 A. M., Di.y 
mond Harbour with Band of Leinster Regi- 
ment, by fast L G. S. N, Company’s Steamer. 
Refreshments by G. E, Hotel. 

Saturday, September 24, Cook’s Special 
Train for Darjeeling 3-20 P.M., from Sealdah. 

For Tickets and Progr-ammes apply to 

THOS. COOK &»SON, 
//, Old Court House Street^ Calcutta, 
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THE 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Review of Science.^ Rollticsy 
Literature., Antiquity. Biography^ Travels, ft^c. 

The undermentioned well-known writers 
have kindly consented to contribute^ in its 
pages: C. H.,Tawney, Esq., M. A., h. H. B. 
Skrine, C. .S., G. A. Slack, Esq., M. B. A. s., L. 
E. Blaze, Esq., John Hooly, Esq., Arthur 
Diggs, Esq., Edgar Hois, Esq., J. H. Linton, 
Esq., A. O. Ilnme, Esq., c. s., J. Jackson, 
Esq., A. Stephen, Esq., R. C. Dull, Esq., C. S., 
U. Gupta, Esq., L. M. (ihose, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Dr. G. W. Cline, L. L. P., Barristcr-at- 
Law, Dr. Sambhu Chundcr Mookerjee, the 
Hon’ble Mohendralal Sircar, M. D., C. I. E., 


boos Aushootosh Mookerjea, M. A., Issur 
undar Mitter, Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee 
Linder Nath Bose, M. A., Rarn Sarma, K.^ 
Chatterjee, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Dr. J. 
Bhattacharjee, B. L., P. L., Baboo K. M. 
nguli, B. L., Major G. R. Fenwick, London, 
i other gentlemen. 

Annual subscription in advance... Ks. 6 o 
in arrears ... ••• j» 8 o 

flalf yearly in advance ... .» 3 8 

KALLY PROSANNO DEY, 

Propnetor. 

Kallv Dass Sinchee’s Lane, Calcutta. 


8 Annas fer copy .1 
Rs. 1 2 per annum, J 


“See Fui.l Rates of Subscription 
. AND Advertisement at the end. 
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Vo!. VI. 


CALCUTTA. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 18S7. 


No. ijj*' 


Uhc (IBcch. 

D. K, and making due allowance for the slips between the cup and 
the lip, the Viceroy will return to the capital on the 17th l)e-* 
cembcr. His E.vcelleiicy holds the annual Levde at Government House, 
on Tuesday, the 20th December 1887, at 9-30 P.M. The Drawing 
Room is fixed for Fiiday following the. 23rd December, at the same 
hour. 

* » 

% % 

VVe are assured by the morning papers that the Knights of P.athuria- 
ghata are brothers again — in arms ? When will 
leiyn wisdom ? They are continually counting 
they arc hatched. • 


rontcinporai ics 
ihgir chickens before 


It was notified that the Custom House ^vonld, during the holidays, be 
opened four day.s, on the 21st, 27th, 28ih and 3oih September, and 
closed six days, on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 29th September and ist 
October. A revised notice further reduces the close holidays from six 
to four days, namely, 23rd, 26th, 29 t 1 i September and ist October. 
On Thursday, September 22, the House will remain open from 10 A.M- 
to 4 P. M., anti on Saturday September 24, from 10 a. m. to 2 M., for 

inward and outward entiies and clearances, and for giant of uigent ex- 
poit and impoit passes. Why tins change? Tlic Chamber of Com- 
merce has evidently been at the work. 


appears to have m.i<le some mistake. At the present moment he is in 
confinement awaiting his tii.il by conrt-marlial for de.scrtion. He has 
leaint too late that ‘ V. R.’ does not always mean ‘ virtue rcwaided.’” 

A better illustration of the inscrutable ways of Piovidcnce was never 
given -how guilt will out and be Ruit of, its own mouth condemned — 
how tiansgressors offer thwnselves willing victims to tlie great Jagannath 
car of the Avenging Angel ! Tlie astute gunner is served right— in 
every .sense. 'The very cunning of«ihc serpent at last ^iroves too much 
for It. 

• 

• * 

Juvenile Dacca has its counterpart in ihft JfUing generation of Burri- 
sal. The Uurrisal young imp.» met on a Tuesday afternoon to com- 
pliment the students of Dacca for their “ noble resolution not to 
attend the Star Theatre.” The objection is, we believe, that the 
Star actresses are of the ordinary Magdalene Order. » 

There are doubtless mature spirits at the back of the jufeniles. Are 

they alarmed at the competition of the poor public women ? 

# 

• • 

Maharani Surnomoye of Cossiinbazar has made a gift of Rs. 20,000 
for promotion of technical education in her own District of Moorshe- 
dabad. 

The .sepoy charged with assaiiliiug the gardener Maries, ^f the Dur- 
bhanga household, has been scmu to jail for i months by the Judge, in 
•Spite of the verdict of “not gudty ” of the as.scssors. Does the sepoy 

appeal? Will our Jiehai couteinporaries publish the judgment ? 

» * • • 

The next lialf-yfcaily examination of Compounders commences on 
Wcdnes^lay, the 1 2ih October next, at the Campbell Medical School. 
Applicants must rcgi.stcr ilicmselvcs and deposit the prescribed certi- 
ficate and fee at least one week before the examination daV*» 

Inda’-S annual export of sugar io given at about 50,000 Ions. • . 


Whatever the indififercnce of our brethren in Ilengal, our notice of 1 
the condition of the King of Oudh has attracted notice in (keat 
Britain. From far off South Wales this voire comes : — 

“Sailors voyaging to the Hooghlyare likel), bcfoie long, to lo.se a 
view familiar to them all —the palace and giounds of the ex-Kmg of 
Dude, at Gaideii Reach, clobc to Calcutta. I'he excellent Hindoo 
paper, the /vV/.v states, that his ex-Majesty i.s fast approach- 

ing the bounie from winch even monarchs do not return, and that those 
around him are looking out for the .s^foil. Wlicn Oude was annexed, 

the King’s dominions were rtiduced to one domain, and that only an | MR. D. Fitzpatrick succeeds Sir Chailes Elliot in the Chief Corn- 

estate, with which, however, he was authorised to do, practically, what . . , . ... . , , ^ ,0,1 

, , * 11 ■ ’ A- I M » I • . . I j r ^ 1 ' mission of Assam. Ihe .lopomiment dates from the i8th. 

he pleased, having an ofhcial Resident at his court, and deference .such • ‘ ‘ 

as is given to a sovc;eign. Still he was a prisoner, and was limited in I 

much. He cieated the finest men igerie in India, or, it is said, in | ^C(;ording to a Parliameniai y ictuiu, the National Debt in 1886-87 
world. Assuiedly it is a marvellous collection of fierce and lame! , . . , , • 00 j 

animals, roaming in ample space-s, of birds, cobifls, and snakes of ! amounted to or ^6,003,723 less than in 1885-8 j and^ 

many names, and of monkeys and what-not; tire king spending his ! ^100,865,909 less than in 1856-57. 

days and nights in first one^ a'^ul then another of ihiee palaces, which ' ^ 

were built for him. His amu.semc.%t was painting, without perspective. * * 

‘And now the end is near, and a diama — involving, in the opinion of 

many, real cause of tlie Mutiny— is appi caching its close. The 

nation has yet to repair great wrongs done in the annexation of Glide ; 
but whether or not the wrongs will ever be repaired, no man, perhaps, 
would dare even to surmise.” — Sivans^a Journaly August 20, 1887. 

Thai shows inoie knowledge than many an Anglo-Indian possesses, 
above all more sympathy for aliens than Englishmen can usually 


muster. 


AN incident of the Jubilee Paidon « 

“Some years ago a gunner, not happy with his lot, deserted from his 
battery. He obuuued empli ymeiu in Calcutta, and in course of time, 
by dint of energy and haid \\oik, found himself in circumstances far 
more prosperous than her Majesty’s service could ever have brought 
him. At the beginning 01 this year, however, he heard that, on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, any deserter from the army would, on declar- 
ing himself, receive a free pardon. Such an opponuniw ot clearing 
hi8 conscience with no inconvenience to himself was not To be lost, and 
our gunner accordingly gave himself up to the authorities. But he 


The Chief of Jamkhandi in the Southern M ihratta country, has abo- 
lished imposts upon trade in his teriitory. 

« 

* # 

The London Foreign Office warn all persons travelling in Italy that, 
“under regulations issued by the Italian Government, no weapons 
whatever, whether revolvers, sporting guns, long-knives, or swoftl- 
sticks, may be carried in Italy without a license.” 

* ♦ 

The Fort St. Georfjd Gasetic announces the suspension^ of Mr, Runga 
Charry, District MunsiiT of Sholinghar. Mr. Farmer, while District 
Judge of Kurnof'l, brought some serious charges against him. Mr. 
C. S. Irvine* District Judge of Trichinopoly, has been appointed Com- 
missioner to enquire: into tlie charges. 

• • 

During the ye<ai ending 30th September x886, there were 60 estates 
under the management of* the Court of Wards or under the Taluk- 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium partieularly as it ensures acknowledgment throuik the Department No other receipt will be 
« 4/W11IS atiy othtr being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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dars’ Relief Act, in Oudh. The collections came up to Rs. 16,03,904 
besides Rs. 43,629 on arrears account. This gives a percentage of 
98*66 of a year’s rental. Of the expeqditure during the year, 42*1 
represents revenue, cesses and rates, 28 ?) debts ^lid off, 8'o mainte- 
nance granted and 4*3 management allowance. 

There arc 12 benevolent •and charitable trusts, including the Ral- 
rampore Sadabrata Fund founded bv the Maharani of Hulrampoie 
for yearly disti ibiition of alms at Ajodliya. This Fund consists of 
Rs. 5 ? 5 ;^oo ^percent. Tromissory .Note^ and is managed by a Com- 
mittee of management. * • 

if 

* 4 ‘ 

The Nile has risen extraordinarily this year, causing serious floods 
throughout Egypt. • 

% « 

A^NS l ANTIMOrr.K telegram says tliat the Ru^tchuk Journal 
published an insulting article to himself, telic (tcrin.in Consul applied 
to the Poitfor permission for three iionclads to pass through the 
Dardanelles to demand reparation of lUilgaiia. 'fhe Porte hesitates, 
and the journal has been suppressed. 

The Times of India publishes the inl^jrrnation as from an influential 
and reliable native Correspondent at Cabul, tlatcd the 6th, that the 
Amir is lying dangerously ill at Pagman. A previous letter stated 
that the gout hafl extended to the thigh and that there was a pro- 
position to amputate the left foot but that the Amir would not con- 
sent to the operation. 

« 

• * 

The Home remittances from ist April to loth September 1887 
amounted to ^7,278,300, the budget estimate for the twelvemonth 

being 16, 114,000. 

• • 

« • • 

The ColTce outturn in Coorg for the present year is estimated at 
7000 tons. It is expected to be above the average of last year, 
unless the reason grows unfavorable. 

• • 

We read in the Malabar and Travancore Spectator of the loth 
Septembet 

“At the Court of the Tempoiary Deputy-Magistrate of Malabar, 
on 29th ultuno, a complaint was laid by Mr. Charles Ackrill, of 
Calicut, against C. Masilaitiony Moodelliar, the Piopriclor and res- 
ponsible Editor, and T. Sadagopa Modclliar, the Printer tind Pub- 
lisher, of the Madras Law Times^ charging both, under section 500 
of the Indian Penal Code, with having published, in the issues of 
th;<f newspaj^r of 3oih ^iily and 13th August last, defamatoiy ar- 
ticles conoermiig him. Application was at the same^ lime made fur 
the issue of wananij against hoili ilic accused, complainant urging 
that, as the p.ipcrs in question had been leceived in Calicut, the 
Court at Calicut had jmisdiciion to entertain the complaint. The 
Miigistiate, Imwever, detei mined to take lime to consider the ques- 
tion ; and Wxed the 5lh instant as llie dale on whicii he would give 
his (ictisiiin. The case was .ucordingly called on on th.it d.iy, when 
the Com I decided iliai it had juiisdidion ; but poiiucd oui iliat, un* 
d T .1 dicuhir older of the I'mijab CJhief Court, llie interests of all 
pailie«i to the tii.il miisi be con'^ulered. lleie the complauiaiit only 
resided at C.dicnl, while the majoiiiy of the witnesses and biith ac- 
cnsetl resitled at Madiaj. # Under llie circumstances, the Court deter- 
mined to siibmil the lecoid to the District Magistrate, with the re- 
quest that iie wonlil move the Higli Coiiii to diiecl the transfer of the 
case to the fde of the Uliief Picsidency Magisliate of Madras, I’end- 
ing the ordei'. of the J)istrict Magi'.iiatc, however, tlie case was 
juijtiurned. An older was passed by Mr. Log.in, on Wednesday 
last, m wiiicli he has declined to apply for a transfer of the case to 
M.idras, as snggeslecl by the Tempoiary Dy. Magistiale ; and direct- 
ed tliat^f it. ill i)i* lie.ird at Calicut, before the Coinl in which tlie 
complaint lias been laid. Any witnesses resident at Madras, or 
elsewhere at a itN^^ncc, the Distiici Magistrate lias pointed out, may 
be ex.imined by Cominission. Process will now issue accoidingly for 
the appearaiue of both tlie accused. ” 

• 

• « 

• • 

Twr. fi)llowing fiMin the tntiin Mitrar we sometime ago marked for 
ext I act : — 

“ Wli.it good matheinaiical heads our Indian youtlis possess will be 
evident fiom tlie fact that Mr. Dtul Chander Dntt, though not fir>t in 
the list of succ essful candidates at the last Civil Service Examination, 
was first in matTiemaliCs — tlie niimbcT of marks won by him being 7C99 
out of i,cxK), which was the highest number, and the next candidate 
gained only 717 maiks. He would have stood somewhat higher in the 
list, if he had not selected, as his second language, Latin, instead of 
Sanskrit, which I e could, perhaps, have more easily acquired. It is 
satisfactory to note that Mr. Diitt stood first in all the mathematical 
examinations at which he appeared before.*’ 

A single instance like that cannot support a generalisation. The 
faculty of numbers is a well-established tifing and there are hundieds 


of our countrymen who aie deficient in it. For all that, that is one of 
the strong points in oiir people. Nation for nation the Hengalis are in 

this respect certainly superior to the inhabitants of the iJiitisli Isles, 

• # 

• * * 

By Regulation made under the Siam Order in^Council, 1887, 

“ Eveiy Biitish .subject resident in Bftftgkok, or within twenty-four 
hours’ journey thereof, and every British subject resident 111 Cliiengmai, 
or wiihm twenty-four liouia’ journey thereof, being of the age of 
iv\enly-<m.c yc.itscfr upwaids, or being married, or a widower or widow, 
thougn under that age, shall in the month ♦of January, 1887, and in 
eveiy subsequent year, register liimself or herself ift the, register-book 
kept foi that pill pose, either at Her Majesty’s Consulaie-Cenei al in 
Bangkok nr at ilcf Majesty’.s Vire-Cgnsulale at Chiciiginai, and all 
British sulijects resident in Siam beyond those limibs shall, in like 
manner, register themselves as early as may conveniently be' in the 
year 1887 and every subsequent year, subject to this qualification, 
ihi^ the registration of a man shall be deemecl to include tlTe re- 
gistraiion of his wife, unless she is living apart from him, and tliat the 
registration of the head of a family, whether male or female, sh.all 
be deemed to (.omprise the registration of all females being relatives 
to the head of the family (in whatever degree of lelalionsliip) living 
under the same roof with the head of the family at the tune of his 
or her registration.” 

'Phe f(*e for regi.stration is 2 ticals and the penalty for non-registra- 
tion extends to ton limes that amount or 20 licals. 

• * 

'Phk Lochin Ari^us has it : — • 

“ The Meliojiolis of Travancore teems with literary curs who keep 
on b.n king incessantly at the Maharajah, the Dewan and Mr. Watts. 
But y/// fie who runs may read, that the miserable effusions 
that weekly appear in the columns of our Calicut contemporary owe 
tlieir oiigin to hatred, envy, malice and all unchai itablencss. Let the 
Spcilalot be cm liis guard, and circum.spect in what he publishes from 
iiiesponsible wriicis, for when the day of reckoning comes, his inspirers 
andgContiibutors will be non esl and he will have to bear the brunt. We 
speak fiom personal experience and we ttiut that our advice will be 
taken in the spirit ii^ which the same is offered.” , 

That is good. As we say in Bengalf the patient of one day is the 
quack of another. But it is extraordinary that all the grave statements 
of the Spectator should pass ynchallenged. How does our friend 
Sarvani now ? 

*** 

After all the White Sonars of Madras city are not to enter into their 
new-gotten Raj without a struggle. We read in the Madras Law 
Times : — 

“ It m^ust be remembered that sometime in October lasit year General 
William Ward Andcison of London undertook to raise a large loan of 
20 or 25 lacs of rupees to the Zemindar of Sivaganga and in pursuance 
of this undertaking caused the money lenders to deposit £l,ooo as 
earnest money in the Madras Bank and subsequently in December 
last year the Zemindar authorized by a duly registered deed of Bower 
to raise the loan and complete tlie b.irgain, the Zemindar having been 
actuated on the assurance of the fiist-lruit.s lying idle in the Madras 
Bank. Seeing the then pressing ditficiiltics of the Zcmiiidar some 
Euiopcan g^iulemcu have inan<iged to overcome the long unwill- 
ing Zemindar, and obtained a lease of the Zemiiuiaiy for 22 
years on condition of paying up 17 lacs of nipecs debt and 
taking possession oi the esi.itc with the produce and income of about 
3 lacs the n in chaige of llie Receiver of the Court. Just a day or two 
before the lease was actually enteied into a written agieemeiu, tlie 
Cieneral’s intimation rcaclual the Zeiniinlar of Ins arrival to coinpleto 
the bargain. The Zemind.ir vvn^ indiffcient 'to this intimation, and 
grantetl ibe lease. The lesult being, we, understand, that (»cmeial 
Anderson intends filing two suits shoilly, one for 2 lacs of rupees for 
his services, and the other for the specific perfoimancc of the (on- 
tract. 'I’he affairs arc in a mess, and if the Zemindar was in the fault 
he must be heavily fined by mulcting him in heavy damages. As for 
the lessees who seem to have appaiciuly taken with the fulT knowledge 
of (icneial Andeison’s covenant, they must be made to look b.ick to 
their place being iifpaid the money they actually paid minus the pio- 
fits of the estates they have leceivcd. Wc are in possession of tlie full 
facts ot the matter, but as the matter is'sgon to come in uncer wliat 
lawyers leim Sub jnditc we refiaiii fi6m making comments at picscni.” 

Yes, it is but fair to the lawyers that they should have a slice of the 
carcase. Indeed, they have quite a lien on it. It was they tliat originally 
brought it to its present condition. It was in the Shivganga and Rain- 
nad litigation that the elder generation of the bar and their r.cebees 
and mist! esses made their harvest of Rupees. It was in those cases 
that the colossal fees discussed in a late issue were exacted— for who- 
ever heard of such sums ever willingly paid for professional work ? 

* 

• • 

Mr.^ Henry Rhodes Morgan, Deputy Conservator of Forests, son 
of Major-General Morgan, of Ooty, laid a criminal charge of 
adultery with Mrs. Morgan against Mr. H. T. Ross, of the Madras 
CiviUService, the acting Registrar of the High Court, Appellate Side. 
The hearing commenced on the 31st August before Mr. Scharlieb, 
Chief Presidency M.igistratc, Madras. Mr. Gantz, instructed by Mr. 
Short, appealed for tht complainant ; the Advocate-General and Mr. 
Branson, instructed by Mr. William Morgan, for the defendant. Mr. 
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Gantz opened the case. In the course of the address he stated th%t 
Mr. Ross sought the acquaintance of Mrs. Morgan which acquaintance 
culminated into six acts of adultery, three times in a bullock coacb and 
twice in Mrs. Morgan’s >^iouse, and once m the compound, the first 
of which almost amounted t(^rape. This assault on the wife had 
decided the husband to proceed criminally against her seducer. 

The first witness examined was the aggrieved husband, whose cross- 
examination was reserved.^ Mrs. Morgan next stepped into the 
witness box. The M?tgistrate, on the objection of the defence, refused 
the application to have her examined in the Cfiambers. Other wit- 
nesses were examined and the case committed to ti\c sessions. The 
Magistrate would not entertain the more serious charge of rape. 

■m 

The Rao of Cutch has immortalised himself. Being in London during 
the Jubilee, he laid himself and his substance out for an entertain- 
ment regardless of expense to the assembled royalties and other 
magnates. The description of it in 7//M is worth embalming: — 

“The ball given by the Kao of Cutch on Tuesday was an enter- 
tainment of Oriental speiulour, .md again there was a large muster 
of Royalties and a grc.it show of sm.irt people, most of the invit.a- 
tions having been sent out by the Duchess of Manchester.* The 
whole house w.as brilliantly illuminated, there being seven thousand | 
colored lamps outside and on Hhe balconies. There were palms, 
powers, and blocks of ice everywhere, and the decorations of every kind 
were superb. The supper, which included many novelties, was far and 
away the best that has been given in London this j'car, the champagne 
was perfect, and the meal was admirably served. There was iced soup, 
which wfis eagerly devoiiicd, curries and devilled chicken (prepared b^’ 
the Bao’s cooks), which weie of superlative excellence, and ortolance 
in abundance. A report had been spread tli.it present to the vtilue of 
;^io,ooo wete to be given in the cotillion ; so dire was the dis.ippoii^t- 
ment when it turned out that there was to be no “ cotillion, ” and that 
the Monte-Cristo-like gifts were a “ Ham flim, ” for “^society ” is about 
as tbnd of gifts as a waiter at a restaurant is of tips, 'fhe Prince of 
Wales and his sons d.anccd incessantly, and so did the Princesses of 
Teck and Schleswing-Holstcin. The R.io blazed with jewels, and 
looked exceedingly picturesque. Princess Victoria of .Schleswig- Hnl- 
stien wore a very pretty and becoming dicss of w'hite satin. The Du- 
chess of Manchestcij looked splendidly handsome in pale yellow satin 
covered With ejoth of gold, and with a superb tiara of diamonds. L.ady 
Randolph Chill chill looked well in black ’tulle worked on white silk. 
Black was very commonly worn. Mrs.. Hopes’ diamonds and cincr- 
aids attracted much nUention, and so did Lady Ractives’ pearls. The 
servants were in w-hitc, wdiich produced a pleasant cold effect.” 

And to-think of being insulted after all that I 

The following is going the round of the papers : — 

“ A painful sensation has been caused by horrible rcvcl.ations in 
Ottawa tending to show an extensive trallfic in children similar to th.'it 
exposed by the Pa// Ma// (hi^et/e recently. The chief of tlie police is 
making an investigation. Tlie 0//awa Free Press has taken up the 
matter. ” • 

The truth is that this kind of traffic goes on, more or less, in almost 
every country in Kurqie and Ameiica, or for that matter in Asia, 
though'lhc modus ope f and i is .so quiet as to escape general observation. 


stant reminder has at length proved loo much for him. There is a 
proverb among ns that the blind or one-eyed get into a passion if they 
are mentioned as such. It miy be dangerous to suggest the truth to 
those whose head-pieced are not in the best condition. 


€i)itoml 

— — 

^ % 

A YUB Khan i| for the moment nov> est. There is no knovfing where 
he may be vcgct.-iting. This is the substance of the news 
telegraphed to the Government of India from Meshed. Great anxiety 
is in consequence expressed in all quarters. Misi^hicf is apprehended 
from this Sirdar’s flight coupled as it is with the difficulty of ^j|jjgjgrtain- 
I ing his movements or whereabouts. We confess we do not share 
new Mervousness. To begin with, we do not believe that Ayiib^as 
given his keepers the slip in .aiiy*tiuc sen.se ; and we believe the keepers 
of the frontier on both sides could, if they cared, seize him. Even 
now, a little well-dispensed smart-money w’ill in a few days put 
vti/ord Atti^/aisc in possession of the Sirdar’s addres.s, or for the 
matter of that, of his carcase, if needed. Speaking with due Oriental 
’politeness we may say that these Cdiilr.al Asiatics are the most mercan- 
tile in spirit of all races on earth. 

• 

Now that the Teutons tiuie and iiiimixed of the Fatherland have set 
their heart upon the acquisition of “Ships, Colonics and Commerce, 
they are naturally outSaxoning the outsider Saxons. It is telegraphed 
from Wellington that five hundred German troops landed at Samoa, 
deposed the reigning king, and, in spite of the British and American 
Consular protests, proclaimed a rival potentate. That is prompt and 
to the purpose— like the foray of Texan heroes headed by a noted 
General.” ^ ^ 


The new Crimes law is being worked with vigor in Ireland, under 
vigorous resistance. Mr. O’Brien liaving failed to appear under a 
summons at Mitchelslown, a wan ant was ordered on the 9 th. A mob 
followed the arresting officeis, and the Police told off for their protec- 
tion were repulsed, many being severely injured. The Police pi»otected 
themselves by firing on the mob and wounded many and Ijillcd two 
Order could only be restored by withdrawing ^^le Police. 

Lord George Hamilton declaied in the House of Commons on the 8 lli 
that England still being supreme in respect thefcof, there »was no ii!^ 
lention to add to her Iionclads. Yes, if our costly floating pans could 
be depended upon in the “ tug of war.” But wherd is the Nelson to 
lead them to victory ? Where ? 

, - i 

% 

A RESIDENT of Kiilu has, it is said, “ been experimenting very succcss- 


THE following is going rouffcl the I’ress ; 

“S. oorrcspoiuleiU of an American p.tper speaks of an antidote to sea 
sickness. The sea-going pei-^n must be furnished with a lubbcr bag, 
twelve mchott long and lour inches wide, the mouth of which was 
closed by iron damp. ’Fliis bag is to be filled with small pieces of i( c, 
and applied to the spine at the base of the brain for half to thee-quaricrs 
of an hour cxcry morning. It will have a most soothing effect, .and he 
will enjoy every hour and every meal. ” 

There is no novelty in that method. It is the Life Dr. Chapman’s 
cure for sea-sickness. It was *idvocatcd in some very good pamphlets. 
Chapman’s icebags were we^;>elievetsold by the chemists. 


Dr. Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit at Madras, has shamed .Solomon. 
He has, like a true German, evolved out of the depths of his conscious- 
ness, or the confusion thereof, a truly new grievance. Before the 
Public .Service Commission, he is said to have complained of the 
Madras Government poking fun at him once every year by sending him 
a present of the year’s Report on the Lunatic Asylums. That con- 


HoUovjays Pi/l5—Us:sX\di% distracted by indigestion and discouraged 
in their search for its remedy should make tiialof this never-failiAg 
medicine. A lady, long a martyr to dyspeptic tortures, writes that 
Holloway’s Pills made her feel as if a burden had been taken off her. 
Her spirits, formerly low, have greatly improved j her capricious appe- 
tite has given place to healthy hunger ; her dull, sick he^ache has 
departed, and gradully so marvellous a change has been effecte^ that 
she is altogether a new creature, and again fit for her duties, ^^se 
Pills may be administered with safety to the most dchcaic. They 
never act harshly, nor do they ever induce weakness ; they rightly 
direct deranged, and control excessive, action. 


fully with tobacco from American seed, which, having been fermented* 
and cured, gives a very pleasant cool smoking tobacco far superior 
to Pus.a.” We arc not familiar with tojjacco curing. From the above 
litnguage, it is not cpiite clear whether the seed ot^the leaf was subject- 
ed to fermentation. By smoking loiiacco, we suppose, is here meant 
leaf fit for conversion into cigars and cigarettes, nr otherwise smoking it 
diy. When will Europeans and Americans revert to the former Anglo- 
Indian habit of using the far more civilised and agreeable Oriental pipes ? 
it is not convenient as the dry mode, no doubt, but directly tli^J^ider 
of fashion show a kindly disposition to tlie better way, the manufacturers 
and the men of practical science who serve m an ufac tutors, will take up 
the matter and reduce the inconvenience to a minimum. Handy hoofeahs 
are not diffi<:ult of construction. It is due to the progress of the limqs 
that a stand should be made against the present practice. We respect- 
fully appeal to His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught to lead* 
the people of the West to the light of the East. Cigars and the dry 
pipe may, for some time to come, be allowed in the open air or on 
railways. But it is time enough for a beginning in reform. ^ 

The India office judgment in the Cambay scandal has appeared. It 
is the worst scandal in the whole business. The people of India and 
Aieir rulers on the spot are alike insulted by this senseless piece of 
insolence. Those of our Western contemporaries who smiled at our 
extravagance at hinting at the resignation of Lord Reay, by way of 
answer to the despatch, will see how superior as a guide is our in- 
I stinct to their wisdom. The Secretary of State takes the Governor 
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of Bombay to task for publishing the decision of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment without waiting for superior orders. This completes the 
slavery of our immediate rulers.^ Lord Cross reverses the 
concurrent judgments of Lord Reay and of the Commission under 
the Act. The Grand Fanjandram at Home is not prepared to 
^ believe that a British Political Agent was capable of conduct 
imputed to Mr. Wilson. The details of the charge, the time 
antH*' manner of making Uie horrible ^proposals, only confirm his 
Lordship’s faith in improbability. ♦The subsequent conduct of Dewan 
Laud enhances my Lord’s appreciation of the British Political. 
The Secretary of State entirely disbelieves the evidence offered 
by the Dewan, and# acquits Mr. Wilson. The Political, however, 
docs »»Swiholly escape censure. He is declared guilty of conduct, after 
^he charge, “ unworthy of an officer in the high position which 
heTield,” and is not permitted to return to his own or any other’s duty in 
India but put on the Retired List. The papers in the case were sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor and that repository of British Equity 
and Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience too is of the same view with 
the Grand Vizier e Hind, 

. - . 

A Petition has been presented by the certificated Pleaders practising 
at Tirupatur to the 2nd Cla§s Magistrate of that place in which the 
ollowing questions are raised : — , 

“ 1 . — Whether the criminal courts can in \he exercise of the dis- 
cretion given to them by clause (N) Section 4 of Act X of 1882, grant 
a permanent status to a private person not certificated under the L. 
r. Act XVIII of 1879 to practise in such Courts? 

II. — Whether the criminal courts can grant permission to a private 
person when a sufficient number of certificated pleaders aic practising 
in such court and are willing and ready to offer their services for 
equally cheap or cheaper remuneration ? 

III . — Whether such a private person, when permitted to conduct a 
particular casd, can be allowed the honor of a seat in the Bar to the 
inconvenience of the certificated pleaders, or to the prejudice of iheir 
professional prospects ? ” 

It would appear that in the South unlicensed practitioners of the law 
abound. At any rate, in the District criminal courts not only are parties 
allowed to plead their own causes but their friends or “ law men,” other 
than regular pleaders or authorised lawyers, are allowed to serve them. 
It would be interesting to know the proportion of such practitioners 
to the regulars, and their character and qualifications, as well as their 
influence on litigation. Perhaps the Madura Mail will be good enough 
to take up the subject. 

nVK find tlht 

*’Mi&s Florence Macnagluon, of Runkerry House, Bushmills, north 
of Ireland, has ju 9 t performed a swimming feat under very peculiar 
circumstances. Seeking to persuade a local fisherman to become tem- 
perate, the latter promised to do so provided that Miss Macnaghton 
uiidertuokatu swim the bay between Blackiock and port Ballantrae, a 
distance'of about one mile. The young lady accepted the challenge, 
and accomplished the undei taking in tliiiiy-iiiiie minutes, with the 
.resuJt that the iishernian donned the blue iibbon.” 

The question is, how long will the piactical jokoi uf an Irish Jeiia 
continue to wear the cerulean mask of professional temperance ? And 
when he doffs the colb/ed rag that in bare politeness he has donned, 
poor Miss Macnaghton will have left nothing for her great sacrifice. 
For our part, we cannot admire her as many gushing Europeans are 
prepared to do. It was a foolish business. Her guaidians ought to 
have stopped her. Surely, life is not a bagatelle to risk on the chance 
of sl;aming a certain labourer or woikmgman into good habits. Nor 
are we^lmvinced of tlie good of teetotal ism for the poor in Northern 
climes. Certitfrfly, a fisherman who takes a little spit it to support his 
too insipid occupation— his life on watcr—is wiser ihan the educated 
gentlewoman who takes the poor fellow at his joke and swims a mile oi 
salt-water. 

9 ' 

According to the Cochin Ar^us^ British Cochin is now the hotbed of 
thieves, ragamuffins and house-bretikers. For that matter, there is 
little to choose between British Cochin and any other part of British 
India. We do not know what color, rose or violet or aparajita^ the 
matter will assume in official literature, or how reported to the Home 
Government, but from the newspapers it is too plain that of lat^ 
there has been a distinct accession of crime against property and 
a considerable increase of the various forms of robbery from burglary 
and gang-robbery down to petty larceny, in very many parts of, if not 
all through, the Empire. • 


j# 

l!y[R. G. S. Seshiah, Deputy Inspector of Schools, South Dindigal, 
criminally sued some Inhabitants of Rengasamudram, Ainbasamiidram 
Taluk, for having written a Mahaz.ar accusing the Inspector of bribery. 
The Head Assistant Magistrate, Mr. E. C.^Xawson, has found the 
accused guilty and fined each Rs. 35 with the alternative of one month’s 
simple confinement. It is a pity the full proceedings are not 
published. Unless there were any circumstancees in favour of the 
defendants, they liave been tenderly deaU with. The case was one 
for genuine substantial punishment, and a fine of Rs. ^5 is no punish- 
ment at all. The rinjjleaders certainly ought to have been sent to jail 
without the optiorf of escape by any |faymcnt. By bringing his accusers 
to justice, Mr. Deputy Inspector Seshiah has done public service 
— the full measure of which has Been wasted by Mr. Rawson’^ want 
of nerve. 

The Rishra people have followed up their third memorial for an 
intermediate railway station, by a deputation. Mr. J. Hudson, Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, E. 1 . R., Howrah, received on the 5th 
instant, at the Wellington Jute Mill premises, Rishra, some of 
the signatories. The Railway Agency evidently has taken up the 
question or at any rale is prepared to examine it more thorough- 
ly than on previous two occasions. 'The deputation pointed out by 
figures that the cost of maintaining a station establishment cannot 
be more than Rs. 135, whereas the traffic is calculated to yield Rs. 570, 
thus showing a balance of Rs. 435 in favor of a new station. The 
i {gures may require checking, still we may reasonably depend upon a 
favorable bahance. There can be little doubt that, with the growing 
tr^de of the locality, it will be an advantage to the line as it ^vill 
be a convenience to the public, to open the station. 

• ... • 

We frequently hear our countryman complain they could not find 
time to read even a newspaper. Let them read this in the Daily 
News (London) ; — . 

Sir Charles Russell will be the chief speaker in a brilliant group 
at the opening of the Chatham Reform Club this cveninjj. In his 
boundless activity on behalf of the Liberal cause Sir Charles Russell 
sets a most striking example to Liberals all over the country. He hat 
an enormous legal practice, and he attends closely to his Parliament- 
ary duties. Yet no man has rendered more frequent and more brilliant 
service to his party in the advocacy of Liberal principles out doors than 
he has done since the present political issues were raised. We may 
infer two things from his splendid exertions. An Irishman himself, his 
heartfelt interest has been enlisted in the noble endeavour to settle 
the Irish question on lines .of conciliation and true union, and he shares 
with his great leader the enviable faculty of arranging with method and 
overtaking with apparent ease an enormous quantity of mental work. 
We congratulate the Liberals of Chatham on the formation of a Reform 
Club, which we trust will mark the turning of the tide in the Liberal 
fortunes of Chatham. ” 

The name of Sir Charles Russell has long been familiar to the public 
as that of a successful lawyer with a large practice. It is so rarely 
that such men shine in Parliament or on the platform that his steady 
rise on the political arena is a great relief to his friends. 

His capacity for work reminds us of aS. anecdote that Sir Cecil 
Bcadon delighted to tell in his tld Secretariat days, of a greater far 
than Russell— Lord Brougham. During the height of his usefulness and 
fame, when he was doing a dozen men’s work, lecturing at mechanics’ 
institutes, speaking at public meetings and in Parliament and in the 
Courts, writing for the Edinburgh Review,^ coniributing papers to the 
French Institulef attending at dozens of committees and to dozens of 
briefs, hunting up precedents, and even writing books, when the com- 
mon talk in society was as to how qne maA could do all that even if he 
allowed himself no sleep —it was at this time that Bcadon bad seen 
Brougham in broad day sneak into his diminutive carriage from a 
disreputable house in a notorious street. 

The London Daily News says : — 

“ A terrible boiler explosion, resulting in the loss of three lives, 
is reported from Christchurch, near Wisbech. The boiler was 
attached to an engine working a chaffcutling machine on the 
farm of Mr. John Wooll, a well-known agriculturist in the Eastern 
Midlands. On Saturday, something having occurred to the pump, 
the foreman called his master, when the boiler exploded, the 
engine being blown through the roof. Bansley, the foreman, received 
such fearful injuries that he died shortly afterwards. Mrs. Wooll was 
seized with a paralytic stroke on seeing her husband carried into the 
house, and also died, and yesterday Mr. Wooll died from his injuries.” 

These explosions ought to warn us in this country. We fear the 
inspection of boilers is as efficient as the inspection of ships and 
steamers has lately been found to be. We do hope Government will 
give the departments concerned a ** fillip.” 
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O N the eve of ourvinnual national Jubilee we are 
shocked By the intelligence of the death of an 
Englishman in England^ which comes ^omc to onr 
breast as tho dart of a personal bereavement. ” We 
are sure it will be so felt by many, natives as well 
as Europeans.' It is, at the same time, much more 
than a private loss. It is a public calamity. In 
Major Evans Bell the nation has lost its sturdiest 
champion. God’s mercy on him ! 


THE UOORGA POOJA. 

« 

T he nationiil Festival of Hcngal is come. It is 
the Doorga Pooja season. \Vc arc indeed in the 
midst of the Pooja — the worship of the goddess 
Doorga. Let not the Kuropean reader start — th^ 
fact is even so. The worship is rather hastening to its 
end, for it commenced quite a week ago. In anothiir 
week or ten days, all will be over! Not to puzzle 
foreigners we must ex[)laiy that the chronolgy of the 
Pooja or worship* is divided into two parts — the 
preliminary rites and the final observances, both 
being equally necessary. The prediminary part ex- 
tends from twelve days to one day, according to the 
custom of the worshipper, but ‘the latter worship is 
the same for all extending to three days and a final day 
for the breaking cremony, in all four days. Now the 
preliminary worship is usually performed in quiet and 
without ostentation. Few can afford an expensive car- 
nival of a fortnight — the very health of most IJengalis 
is unequal to such a strain, specially at this the worst 
season in the land. Hence most men are content to 
observe the worship and religious ritual — themselves 
a costly affair, with their offerings to gods and priests. 
Still those who do not mind the expense, have! music 
and 'song- the Naobut and Niuitchcs on those intro- 
ductory days as on the succc!cding ones. Every 
body reserves his /ull force for the last four days. 
Ofi these days of the main x^orship, all the expense 
and festivity, the feasi^ing and merry-making, are con- 
centrated and lavished. It is on these too that the 
great goddess and her companions, connections and 
dependents are worshipped in their statues bepainted 
and dressed out and bedecked in all^ their tinsel. 
Naturally, in the eyes of liuropcans and in those of 
the Indian masses tpO to some extent, these four 
•days, which are certainly of paramount importance, 
embrace the whole i)criod of the Doorga Pooja. 
This Pooja is a national festival in asmuchas it is 
enjoyed by all classt;s of the population, not excepting 
those who share not in the religious observanep. 
Hindus and Mussulmans -dike look forward to it with 
lively feelings pf thankful expectancy. But it is 
only the higher classes that know its mysteries 
divisions and chronological extent, 
the community, it is the Bengali 
days. Such too is nationally the 
pression. 

Herein is the root of all the difficulty about 
the Doorga Pooja vacation which crops up from 
time to time, almost year' after year. It was 
not so bad before. Formerly, Europeans lived 
in the land more, and associated more with the 
people. They knew more . of the country and the 


Its 

For the rest of 
Carnival of folir 
Anglo-Indian irn- 


inhabitants and, as a ,rnatter of course, liked and 
loved them better.^ Of* late years, the pride of the 
Europeans, infiamed as it is in India of all places 
under the sun, has been further eficouraged, on the 
one hand by the increasing sense of security of their 
power, and on the other by not unnatural jealousy of 
native advancement. *rhey no *]onger care t^o bo 'on 
good terms tvith the natives. They would perhaps 
like to show how they disliked and despised these — 
natives. The old disposition to sympathise with 
these children of the soil has long s^nce evanomted. 
While the freedom of the native press and iTfe ob- 
streperous bearing of many of the Baboos have 
nished many of the b’etter class of Europeans with 
a plausible excuse to hand. Hence the constant 
bickerings between Britons and Baboos we hear of in 
Government and private establishments. Hence too 
the attack now annually made on the Bengali's Long 
Vacation on the occasion oV the ‘Doorga Pooja. 

The question was ’forced on the attention of Gov- 
ernment during the brief peilocl that Sir Stcuart 
Bayley acted for. Sir Ashley lulen as Lieutenant- 
Gov^ernor of Bengal. After [jatient eiujuiry anti e.x- 
haustivc discussion, it decided on the continuing the 
indulgence to its Hiiuki servants and subjects of 
Lower lk?ngal. It was hoped that no more would be 
said upon the matter. But it was again raised in the 
time of Sir Rivers Thompson by the Chamber of 
Commerce acting as the mouthpiece of tfic JJalculta 
merchants and bankers. lUit tho Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor showed a firmness which astonished his admirers. 
He too, the man of prayer, bowed his orthodox 
Christian neck to the yoke of the Himalayan Amazon 
worshipped by the Hindus. 

Thus again and again has the matter been settled. 
But all in vain. It has again been raised, This 
time in certain quarters of the thanking and com- 
mercial world. Ln.st week w(‘. made an appeal to these 
enq)loyers on behalf of their \min. This week we have 
unearthed for their benefit the n^jble Go^crnmeiPt 
l(‘tler in which the subject was last discussed and de- 
cided. Here it is - ■* 

Department. 

M ibccllancuub.— No. 328'r--K. 

Darjeeling, DaicJ the 3utli May, 1HH2. 

From Colman Macaulay, Fsij., Secretary to the (lovt. of Bengal. • 

'Fo the Sccy. to tlic Ciovi. of'Jiulia, Dept, ol' Finance A: Commerce. 

Sir, — 1 am directed tt) acknowledge' ilic ^receipt of your letter 
No. 773, dated 29th ultimo, enclosing, lor an expression of the 
Licutcnant-(jovcrnor’b fjpinion, a memorial aildressed to the Gov- 
crnmcni of India by the IFi.gal Cliamber of Commerce, urging 
that the Doorga Foojah holidays should in lutiirc be restricted to the 
four clobc dayb which are alone observed as religious holidays. 

2. The history of this question and the arguinentb on both sides 
were very fully distusscvl in Mr. Cockerell’s letter No. 38ojjj^atcd 
1 2th September 1879, with which were forwarded copies of a rc- 
prcbcniaiion on the subj''rr from the Chamber ol .A#)mmcrcc, and 
of a report by a special Committee appointed by Sir Ashley Eden 
to consiclcr it. The filial decision ot the Government of India, 
conveyed ’Ai Mr. Chapman’s letter No. 452, dated 28th January 
1880, was that the observance of the Doorga Poojah holidays in the 
public oflices in Calcutta rdiould continue as heretofore, care bcin^ 
taken to reduce to a minimum the inconvenience and loss which the 
mercantile community must, in consequence of this determination, 
continue to bear. 

3. Mr. Rivers Thompson is of opinion that the general question 
thus definitely settled two years ago should not now be rc-opened, 
but that some finality should be rccogni/cd in the decision on argu- 
ments whichfhavc been so repeatedly pressed upon the Government. 

is to be observed, moreover, that the memorial now submitted 
docs not really address itself to the merits of the case. The ques- 
tion is not whether 12 holidays arc required to admit of the per- 
formance of the religious observance of a large section of the com- 
munity. It has been admitted that five days only arc really neces- 
sary for this purpose. The question is whether, for the convenience 
pf one section, Government should take action which would debar 
the whole body of its Hindoo servants from participating in the great 
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national festival of the Province. T^at these holidays have come 
to be rccogni/.cd as such a festival if not open to discussion. Mr. 
Rivers Thompson concurs most fully in thef views of Sir Stcuart 
Baylcy set forth in the following extract from paragraph 20 of Mr. 
Cockerell’s letter above alluded to : — “ It is quite certain that this 
deprivation, rc*acting as it must, on the habits and feelings of the 
community in every village of Bengal, will not only be felt as a 
stfirjus hardship, but will^jivc rise to j^n amount of heart-burning 
and disccfntcnt which cannot but have an injurious ^cct, and which 
should only be incurred as an unavoidable alternative to some more 
serious evil.” d'iic Government of India deliberately decided that 
the inconvenience sustained by the mercantile community, who 
have selected this country as the scat of their business, is, however 
it ma^wAm regretted, a smaller evil than the abrogation of the great 
^fe stival of by far tlie largest section of the native community. It is 
nlUrto the point to argue that a compromise could be made by which 
the performance of religious duties ( 5 :)uld be provided for. Such a 
compromise would still involve the curtailtment of a national holi- 
day to which the natives of this country attach great importance ; 
and this the Government have decided not to permit. 

4. It remains to be considered whether any further precautions 
than have already been adopted could ‘be taken to mitigate the in- 
convenience which is e;;itailcd«> upon the mercantile community/ 
The Chamber have not made any recommendations short of a com- 
plete annulment of the decision so recently announced by Govern- 
ment. Incidentally, however, they refer to a circumstance which 
appears to show that the measured taken havp been fairly cfFeetive. 
They state that on the five days on which the Bank of Bengal was 
open for half time during the last holidays, business to the extent of 
2^ crores of rupees was transacted. Mr. Rivers Thompson observes 
that it was urged before the Committee of 1879 that a stoppage of 
business for fourteen days would represent a check to the extent of 
3 crores in the commerce of Calcutta. The figures supplied by 
the Chamber show to how large an extent this inconvenience has 
been obviateti I’lic Lieutenant-Governor would also on this sub- 
ject invitf, special attention to the following extract from the dissent 
of the two native members of the Committee of 1879, one of them 
himself a leading merchant of the city : — 

“We are in a position to state that the inconvenience complained 
of has been minimized under the arrangements introduced since 
1874. With the exception of five days absolutely required for the 
observance of the religious ceremonies, the Custom House is kept 
open during the vacation ; although the Banks arc dosed the ex- 
change operations may be, and are, carried on, and, as a matter of 
fact, fhd Banks do take cheques from the purchasers of bills during 
the vacation. So rcmitVmg by telegram and otherwise need not be 
suspended. With regard to transactions in produce there is a cessa- 
tion of four days of Poojah proper, but for the remaining few days 
|)f the holidays they ^o on as before, and little inconvenience is felt 
on account of the vacation or the closing of the Banks, inasmuch 
as cash payment is not generally required ; because those who can 
command credit ^ct it all the same, both when there arc holidays 
and when there are no holidays. We do not deny that there is 
some inconvenience owing to the general suspension of business 
during ^le Doorga Poojah vacation, and that it would be an ad- 
vantage to men of business and commerce if the Banks and public 
.offices were kept open during the holidays. But this is an incon- 
venience which need not impede the cause of commerce, except in 
those eases in which men work without suflicient capital.” 

It is to be remark^v^ that since this dissent was written, arrange- 
ments have been made to open the Bank of Bengal on the days on 
which the Custom House is opened. During the last holidaxs the 
Custom House and the Bank of Bengal were opened on five out of I 
the twelve holidavs, and of these last two were Sundays. Mr. I 
Rivers Thompson Is unable to admit that these arrangements were 
insuHic'icnt. 

T'i^^rigii.al memorial received with your letter under reply is 
herewith returned. 



THE DECADENCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

ICngUsii literature otcupies such a wide field, that it not 
* only needs resolution, but a spirit of much diffidence to 
reply to the question, Is English literature decaying? Hns 
it reached a senile period ? Docs it display the weakness if 
not the imbecility of old age ? We believe not ! But just as 
the P"ngli4h novel is not decadent, so it is in the matter of 
every other form of English literature. But we believe it 
i.s true to say that, every age is prone to think t^hat the ages 
whi( h preceded it, and especially the one in which itself vva^s 
nursed, were in every respect so much finer than the present; 
just as ex-school boys, going back in memory to the schools 
they have not long left, and comparing them with those of 
the present, are surprised to find that not one of the school 
boys of to-day, can accomplish the things they or their fel- 
lows did ; whether it be a feat of literary gymnastics or relates 
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to great achievements in the play-ground. Why it is only 
half or a dozen years since they were at school ! This clear- 
ly proves to their mind that the gei^s school-boy is be- 
coming rapidly demoralized. One finds the same fallacy 
of perspective running through every line of human thought 
and human memory. Let us take matured men and 
wjjincn ; do not find them reasoning of the past just in 
the same way as the ex-school boy ? Do we not, ourselves, 
exactly in the same way compare our own times with the 
times of our fatliers? Yet our fathers lived in the days 
when there were no railways, no ocean steanjers, no wonders 
wrought by electricity, nor were the many great inventions 
of the present known. W<5, however, slip throiigh^thcse 
facts by saying to ourselves that these are innovations, and 
that innovation docs not necessarily mean progression. 
Oh no ! The days our fiithers lived in were much the best 
we obstinately sum up. How often do we hear it said, that 
the days our fathers lived in were golden days ; our own 
clays are described as argentine ; while it is forecasted that 
the days of our children will be of .iron. This is no new 
lamentation, as history teaches us, it seems that every gene- 
ration has lamented in a similar strain. All this but proves 
the spirit of conservatism that* lodges in the human heart. 
Hence it is that antiquity exercises such a mighty power 
over the human mind ; be it in matters of religion, taste, or 
otherwise. Anything bearing the impress of age is precious. 
Lc^ok at art ! Sec the worship people pay to the old masters! 
Take one of the finest works of art by a modern painter ! 
Will it command the same price, and be held in the same 
estimation, as j^erhaps a rubbishy work by one of the oy 
masters, with it^;> fading colours and decaying canvas ? JYe 
know it will be held to be rank heresy to write thus, but 
we do firmly believe, that among modern artists, there have 
been, and at the present time there are, many great painters 
and true artists, quite cquhl if not superior to any who have 
lived in the past. Is it not strange that antiquity-worship 
should live in a utilitarian age ? 

Milton, looking back to the luxurious days of the great 
Elizabeth, and bethinking him of the mighty group of poets 
whp clustered around the presence-chamber of the “ Maiden 
Queen,’! doubted in his own heart whether he himself was 
not born “ an age too late.” I'o Pope and his contempo- 
raries, on the other hand, the period of Milton and Dryden 
seemed like the palmiest epoch of English literature. Pope, 
in turn, became the centre of the ” Augustan Age ” to the 
smaller poets who looked back upon him from the end of 
the last century. Byron, now to us a great classic, lamented 
that his Knes had been cast in the degenerate days of Walter 
Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, instead of in the glo- 
rious times of Queen Anne, which appeared to him the cul- 
minating point of English literary greatness. ” It is all 
Claiidian with us now ! ” he murmured pathetically. P'or 
Byron had a low opinion of his owa contemporaries, espe- 
cially the Lake i)octs ; but, so powerful is the glamour cast 
over the generation just preceding ^us by the effects of time 
that he thought very highly of a certain William Gifford, 
who had translated Juvenal’s Satires from Latin into Eng- 
lish,., and who would now in all probability be entirely for- 
gott(^n if it were not for the accident that he happens to be 
mentioned, in preference to Scott and other distinguished 
writers, in Byron’s own very immature poem, “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Tile, fact is, we all grow up 
hearing frequently the names* of certain great men whose 
greatness was already recognised when we were children. 
These arc naturally accepted and believed in. They were 
always great it seems to us, and of course everybody must 
admit their gicaUicss. But, whai some youngman (or young 
lady) unknown, suddenly produces a very able play, or poem, 
or histor}’, and the great judges begin to praise it, we prick 
up our cars at once in incredulous astonishment. “ Who on 
earth is he ? Why, I never in my life so much as lieard of 
him till this very minute 1” As though Shakespeare himself 
h^id not once been young I As though everybody knew all 
about Goldsmith, and Johnson, and Fielding, and Smollett 
before even they had published a single volume ! 

No ; there are surely as good fish in the sea still as ever 
came out of it. If one looks at the newspapers at the be- 
ginning of the generation now just passing away, one will 
find exactly the same sort of complaints, oft ijcpcated, about 
the dearth of rising talent as those with which \v^Mi^vc be- 
come now so familiar. Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincy, Hazlitt, were 
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all dead or passing into silence. Nobody had yet heard of 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Ma- 
caulay, George ElioV Charles Rcad’o, Wilkie Collins. An- 
thony Trollope. It whs usual to say everywhere that the 
age of the giants was finished and the age of the pigmies 
was just beginning. To us, who look back upon the woinlcr- 
ful galaxy of great men and women that have adorned the 
entire length of the Victorian era, it seems absurd to read 
those queer lamentations upon the prospective failure of 
English genius, set forth so often, at tfic exact moment 
when a prolific frrop of marvellous thinkers afid writers was 
actually on the very point of growing up to its full maturity. 
Doubtless people .half a century hence will be etiually as- 
tonished at the way in which we now talk about all the great 
men being dead, and there being nobody wortli speaking of 
at present left us, when so many writers destined hereafter 
to attain the pinnacle of fame are now living and working 
in our very midst. “ But you surely do not mean to pl.ice 
young authors like these,’* says the admirer of the past, 

“ beside names like Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Rcade, Miss Austen, Richardson, Fielding.” Nay, we are 
not even sure that he docs not sometimes say, “beside* men 
like Moore and Jeffrey,” and'half a dozen other absolutely 
forgotten and insignificant worthies. English literature is 
not decadent ; it has as hopeful and bright a future as Eng- 
lish fiction. 

We believe it will not be out of place to ask a similar 
question regarding Indian literature. Is Indian litcratufc 
decadent? Alas the answer is very different, Indian litera- 
ture is not decadent, but dead ! How long is it since IiiHia 
h^s been luminated by the works of a great poet, a great 
historian, a great philosophcs, or a great wrfter on any sub- 
ject ? Does not the ^jeriod go beyond the memory of man ? 
Sad as such a state may be, may we not indulge the hope 
that the time of resurrection for it has came? Possibly it 
may issue from its tomb in a new form ? Indian literature 
may live in English language? ,As we said in our last 
article, the number of men of culture in India who arc able 
to think in English and convdy their thoughts in good 
language is great, and it is increasing yearly. The English 
schoolmaster 1ms done good and faithful service in the coun- 
try. Will not these educated men see that, by turning their 
attention to literature, by chronicling the historical facts of 
the country, by bringing to light the many thrilling incidents 
of the past, by studying and unveiling the causes that have 
produced the direful effects of suffering and poverty the 
peasantry of many districts are suffering under, ami from a 
grasp of the subject pointing out modes of cure •or of ame- 
lioration, that by such pursuits they will do more for their 
country than by dabbling in politics prematurely, 'riiere 
is a time for all things. He who causes tw'o bh'ules of grass 
to grow where one blade grew before is a greater benefact- 
or of his country than the man who is afflicted with the 
c(Kocthcs loquendi and can pour, forth m stream for hours. 
India calls her sons first>to ameliorate the condition of their 
weaker and poorer brethren I Of what avail is it to a liungny 
stomach, to a feeble and poorly clad body, that the consti- 
tution of the land, where he finds only suffering and w.int, 
is the best the world can .show! Improve the dwelling-places 
of the tillers of the soil, give them better food and mure 
.suitable clothing ; do not boast of the civilization of India 
while so many of her children have barely a rag wrapped 
round their loins, which scat-ccly covers nakedness - wliosc 
worldly wealth often consists of a bundle of dirty clouts and 
a brass pot or two. See lo it ye educated men of India 
that ye justly and fittingly di.scharge the responsibility 
which more light and knowledge has thrown upon you ! 
trifle not with the sacredness of your mission ! Do not play - 
we beseech you — at raising your country ! The Statesman 
has over and over, in able “leaders” and “leaderettes,” 
pointed out this glaring default on the part of the educated 
men of the country ; and has lucidly shown that no Eng- 
lishman, or foreigner, can even pos.sibly undertake njuch 
of such literary work. We can only hope that what the 
Statesman has said, so faithfully, truthfully, and in a spirit 
which seeks the real good of India, may go home to many# 
hearts and bear fruit. 

L. 


Mr. Turnbull retires from duty and the Calcutta Municipality, next 
March, on a pension of Rs. 500 a month. , 
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DEADLY LAUGHTER AND THE SHOCK 
OF TrflAN SPORT. 

Jest, And youthfull jollity, 

Quips and cranks, aiul wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as ban}? on Helj^’s check, 

And love to live in dample sleek, &c., 
down to tripping it, ^ • 

as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe, 

.are all very well, so far as they go, but no farther^ There seems to be 
ample reason for Milton’s Laughter “ holding both his sidej^^There 
is danger as real in giving yourself np to the luxury of tears as in the 
dissip.ation of immoderate risibility — a physical danger no less serfWulfl 
and more visible, than the spiritu.il demoralisation. The follow- 
ing, which is going round the civilised world, will explain what we 
mean 

“A singular story was told at an inquest at ShefTicld on Friday as to 
the cause of death of a young married woman named Clara Elizabeth 
Smith. On Tuesday night her neighbour found that the lock of his 
frtint door had gone wrong, and he had to* get through a room window. 
She was laughing heariily ?it his misforltine, and suddenly fell down 
unconscious, dying shortly afterwards. 'I’he actual cause of death was 
apoplexy, brought on by laughter.”^ , 

As regards their physical effect, the extremes of pleasure and pain 
meet. The shock of sudden luck may give the quietus to a weak man, 
like the shock of sudden misfortune. This is well-understood in this 
country. Many instances are in the mouth of the people. In our part, 
there is a story, well-founded we believe, of how the head of one of 
our principal families rose from the card-table exclaiming Quatorze ! 
and died soon after from the result of that day’s play with the word 
on his lips. We heard in the Rampore Nawabate in I^ohilkund, a 
story of a poor Mahomedan physician gone from that state in search 
of a living to another Palhan principality in Central India, Tonk, 
where, after a long obscurity and almost beggar-poverty, he suddenly 
found an opening for a career when, as a last resort, after every avail- 
.ablc treatment had been lavished unon the ailing Chief of the state, 
.and all the physicians, from far and near, had given the patient up 
he, the poor unknown Ramporee, being called in, was able to effect a 
complete cure. The grateful Nawab asked, the successful* physician 
what rcw.ard would satisfy him, being ready lo give him as much satis- 
faction as he had given the patient by rescuing him from death. The 
poor Hakim thought he was as extravagant jn his expectation asjie 
could dare to be when he asked Ten thousand Rupees. The Nawab, 
who was famous for his liberality, could not help ijitying the meanness 
of his savioiu’s wishes and looked wondcringly at him. This terrified 
the physician into a suspic ion of having committed a rashness. The 
Nawab, however, immediately reassured him by oulering.the sum lo 
be brought before him. Ten bags of a thousand each were brought in. 
They seemed to make no impression upon the Rampooree ufttil the 
Naw.ib ordered the bags to be cut open and the silver pouted out. 
Then the Hakim’s face biighlenccl up. The Nawab ordered shawls 
and embroidered cloths and jewellery in acfdnion for him, who was 
now asked if he haiboured any other wish. The man said he 
was perfectly satisfied, only he would like to see if possible what 
he had regarded almost as the fabaloiis sum of a lac of Rupees. The 
Naw.ib was willing to humour him to the top of his bent and indeed 
enjoyed the confessions of a poor man. A hundred thousapj^Rupees 
were brought in and poured on the spot into a separate heap, near the 
Rs. 10,000. With wh.at amazement the physician ^jcheld the vaster 
wealth may be imagined. Perhaps, the sensation of wonder was follow- 
ed by a st;nse of the insignificance of his own portion from contrast. 
15 ut this was not allowed to crystalisc into a feeling of depression or 
envy. For the good Nawab immediately offered him the whole, fiic 
and all. The poor man could hardly believe his senses. It seemed all 
a dream. On being repeatedly assured that the Nawab meant what he 
said, he inquired if he might touch the money by way^ of possession. 
The Nawab not only assented but told him to go into the thick of the 
heaps of silver and seal himself and handle the money and other 
effects as his own. No sooner said than done. The man made for the 
silver hills running and took possession of the height of his fortune 
literally. The mailer was getting serious. All decency had for some 
time been abandoned and now reason itself seemed disappearing. His 
eyes flashed fire and he pkiyed the most fantastic tricks before his 
master and the ruler of the country, taking up the rupees in handfuls 
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and pouring them on his lap and person and about hnn, demanding 
loudly if they could be his, if all the riches scattered about, were the 
poor penniless Ramporee’s without mistake ? in vain the Nawab now 
exercised his powers of understanding to reason with him to tolerable 
sobriety. The thing had gone too far, beyond an expressive joke. 
He invoked his very authority without cflcct. The ill luck of the 
11)^ asserted itself through all his extraordinary good fortune. He 
went stark mad, and, at the end pf a nfving fit, fell ^down insensible 
on his money— the symbol of his sudden prosperity — and revived not. 

The good Nawab grieved for his physician and was smitten with 
remorse for having been the unwitting author of the death of the man 
who h ad s aved his liie. The money and effects he had carefully col- 
lectetf^nS sent to the Hakim’s widow and family at home at Rampore. 
*^^Navvab of Kainpore was an almost similar victim of sudden luck. 
But enough for the week is a single original romance of real life. 


THE GROSS ART OF LITIGATION. 

The District Munsiff of Madura had ordered the production of certain 
records from the Madura ’raluk Cu\f berry. The pajiers were, it is said,* 
duly packed and the despatcfiing clerk gave them to a Taluk peon fur 
delivery to the Collector by whom it was to be transmitted to the 
Munsiff. The pjson says that he placed it in a box used for the purpose, 
but on tlie following morning the box was foiiifd broken open and the 
papers gone. The peon and the M isalchi have been suspended and 
the matter is being empiiicd into. It needs no ghost to tell us that 
the records were of great importance in the case. 

That is an old trick. A few years back, a young Zemindar in a 
neighbouring district got saved in a criminal trial by this kind of 
tampering with the records. In Bengal, people go to more desperate 
lengths, scruplifig not to destroy whole record-rooms or court-houses in 
order to avoid the evidence of a single account or other document. It 
was thus that the Culwa Deputy Magistracy was once burned down by a 
suitor. The Magistrate who resided in the same house could barely 
save himself^ but lie was so alarmed at the occurrence, lest some blame 
was imputed to him, that he came running down to Calcutta to advise 
with hisjriends and report to the Lieutcnaut-Goveinur. Some years 
subsequently, the Nawab Nazim having instituted a civil suit against his 
Dewan foi*whut virtually was a criminal misappropriation of jewellery 
to a large extent, as per his own receipts left in the Toshakhana, all 
that the defendant, a mail of great position and iniluence as well as 
wealth, being totally destitute of defence, could do was to have the case 
postponed ffom lime to tune until lus pleas for delay were exhausted. 
At that time the great Palace of Mooishcdabad itself, uhcie the ic- 
cords of the NizanuU weic kept, was to our knowledge disiiuciiy in 
danger from violent destruction by ihc villany of man. But foitimate- 
ly tuo house w.is built of maienals lai to ) subsianiial. And after a 
year\s anxieties which broke down his health and hastened lus death, 
tjie dKlendiUils usual good luck s.iveu at once Jus loilunc and honor. 
A siiangtr of lus own race and self-same native ciiy was pievailed 
upon generously lo sacrifice himself in order to effect a le- 
coucilialion and induCc* the eniaged master to p.irdon the giave 
transgressions ol lUe di.sini'.^cd .seivant. He only could do it, 
and alone he did it, v\urking zealously in this mission of peace, 
fiud succeeded. In the same district or at an earlier period, 
a man snatched a document from the file of a case while in course 
of tri^^d defied the Judge by deliberately eating it up. He was 
committ^ and punished, for contempt of court, to be sure, but the 
document was and he tvas safe from the punishment for forgery. 
What a pity Nund Cooinar with all his astuteness had not the genius 
of^this later Bengali I • 

Nor is the thing confined to natives. Nay, truth to say, it is a 
Western speciality. It is from their great Masters that the trick has 
descended to the poor natives— those vile imitators 1 Indeed, this sort 
of bearding the lion in his own den— abstracting papers in open court, 
is a brave burglary that comes more natural to the manlier European, 
seasoned in (faring and nerved by experience, or suits his genius better, 
and altogether better becomes him, than it comes to, suits, or becomes 
the shrinking Asiatic. Only the European would scorn to lunch in ‘ 
Court on either parchment or rag. Not long ago, during a hearing in 
the High Court, the bench called for a paper but it w’as not found, until 
a respectable attorney was caught walking off with it in his breast- 
pocket. He would not give it up on any aocount, however. There was 
a great row over the business. Judges themselves could not make this 


exemplary “ officer of Court ” disgorge. His rashness, would receive 
condign punishment, everybody in Court said. But nothing of the 
kind. The good Chief Juetice let the plucky^lower limb of the law to 
walk off with his prize. 


CANTONMENT JUSTICE’S JUSTICE. 

A Correspondent bf the Lahore Tribune asks why not abolish Can- 
tonment Magistrhtes? Why not? indeed. It is s^id that in future 
they will be appointed from Regiments to hold office for five years 
similar to any staff employment. “ Miles,” the Correspondent in 
question, wonders — 

“That the Finance Committee has not recommended the abolition 
of the office altogether, as the judicial work could be belter per- 
formed by the Judicial Staff of the districts, and a young officer of 
a Kegimc-nt m the station could perform the sanitary portion of the 
work, and act as Secietary to the Cantonment Committee on a small 
staff allowance. He will be thus acting as the prosecutor in breaches 
of Cantonment Rules, and complying with the suggestion of the Chief 
Court in wliich the Judges have found the Cantonment Magistrate 
actiin^ ultra vires whem convicting persons committing breaches of 
Canionincnt Rules. Moreover, the*majority of men who accept such 
appointments have very little aspirations, and seek the office for their 
own case. Very few of them keep up their judicial knowledge; and, 
now, with ofticeis holding the ap[)ointment for only five years, much 
judicial expel ience cannot be expected, and in their zeal to please their 
own geneial officers, iheie is every fear of a miscariiage of justice. 
Mor instance, an officer, not very long ago, who acted for 3 years, at the 
end of the second year, actually fined a cloth merchant Rs. ten, for 
not keeping the proper sort of cieton an officer in the Cantonment 
le^uiied ; so that, if this kind of justice is to be expected from the 5 
year system, the native residents will have a bad time of it. As^the 
Government of India has taken the Punjab (Government to task for not 
nursing us rcsouices, I think it is a ^niod oppprtimity for the Punjab 
(lovernment to lecommend the abolition of these appointments, and 
I believe the majority of Cantonment Magistrates, unless their furlough 
pay is improved, that is, if they are allowed to draw their Military 
fui lough pay, will be glad to see the proposal carried out.” 

As the C'ovenanted or Uncovenanted successor will have to be paid, 
we do not know whether there will be any saving from the abolition of 
these military Magistrates. But that the subslkution of the regular 
District staff for the picked military bunglers on the bench will be a 
vast impiovcment there cannot be two opinions about the matter. 
It is a disgr.ace lo the age that the farce of these military tribunals 
arc still maintained in India. What sort of judicial officers untrained 
military officers are likely to make, may be easily imagined. Judicial 
woik is not a joke that anybody should do it, while the veriest ninnies 
often succeeded in making intetest enough to be created Cantonment 
Magistrate.sf And then, when they are Ga::cited^ they play fantastic 
tricks before high Heaven that makes angels weep I And there is no 
help for the sufferers. Once a Cantonment Magistrate always a Can- 
tonment Magistrate ! 

'I'he inluibiiants may be worried— the press may vociferate, the 
Dibirict Chief may call for explanation, but the C. M.’s position is 
loo firm for assault. And in th 3 end the old story continues. We 
speak not from a priori reasoning, but from absolute experience. 
“Miles” gives an instance of Cantonment justice. It is matched by 
similar doings in our immediate neighbourhood. We hope the atten- 
tion of the Supreme and Local Governments will be drawn to the 
subject. , 



MONGHYR. 

Jamaipur^ September 7. 

Burglaries and thefts were rife at this station a few days ago. A 
native doctor of the place was robbed of almost all his earnings the 
other night. About half a dozen burglaries and house-breaking at 
dead of night have taken place almost simultaneously in different 
houses under the very nose of the Local Police. What surprised 
us, to hear, is the daring attempt of the perpetrators to commit 
hoqsc-brcaking in close proximity to the sudder Thana. The Police 
had better keep a sharp look out for the offenders, the sooner they 
possibly can the better. Otherwise, it would be impracticable 
for the residents to have sound sleep at night. 

An East Indian elderly lady, named Mrs. Walters, whilst busily 
engaged in watching some people fishing in the E. I Railway Com- 
pany’s tank here the other day, somehow slipped and fell into the 
lank which being full during the rainy season, she was about to be 
drowned when a native Christian who was angling on the other 
side went in and rescued her. 
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We witnessed a wonderful Tamasha on the maidan a few days 
back, close to Reservoir here, after the fashion of Mr. Blondin, whot 
exhibited himself in Calcutta some years back. The performers 
were Up country men a^d women. The ^sword fencing, jumping 
over the rope, swingingX^n the trapeze and the gymnastic exercises 
displayed by the females, were excellent. 

The Deputy consulting Engineer to the Government ol India for 
the Guaranteed Railways, accompanied by the Chief Engineer, the ' 
District Engineer, the Local Resident Engineer and .the Municipal 
Chairman, paid a visit to t^e native portion of the town, viz : 
Nayah Gaon and Jknghccra to examine the sanitary condition of 
the place, also to enquire into the long talked of»dcniolition of these 
quarters, but nothing (inal has boen come to as yct.» 

There has becn*a heavy depression of traffic on the E. I. Railway. 
Compared with the figures of previous years’ earnings, they arc 
now Icsl than half. ' It is in contemplation, I hear, to make a 
heavy reduction in the establishment of the several Departments 
of the company. Whenever there is occasion for reduction, we 
invariably see that poor coolies, khalasccs, porters, and such like 
arc victimized. 

On Saturday last the aoth ultimo, a meeting was held in the 
native Institute for the purpose of presenting an address to B;ibu 
Devindra Nath Chatterjea, Homceopathic Practitioner, for rendering 
valuable services to the native community at large during a period of 
over 23 years. .4 memorial in the shape of a silver watch and % gold 
chain was presented him, paid oi*t of the subscription raised for the 
purpose. We arc right glad to see him thus honored, (ireat credit 
is due to Devindra Babu for having acquired a knowledge of Homteo- 
rathic medicine and practice, and making such good use of his 
knowledge as he has done. 

Perhaps it will be news to most of your readers that a splendi^ 
steamer, the several parts of which were made by a firm in 
Scotland, has been put together at the Hooghly Bridge for the E. 1 . 
R. Company to ply between Sahcbgunge and Caragola in repla^c- 
mc/it of the old steamer “Kashijee ” which has done good service to 
the company. The new steanver is to be named “ The Bradford 
Leslie” after the agent bf the E. I. Railway Company, and she is 
now having the finishing touches put on her at the docks at Howrah. 

OTchil ilapcr. 


THE CAMBAY SCANDAL DESPATCH 

From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

To the Governor of Bombay. 

No. 51, dated 4th August, 1887. 

I have received the letters of your Excellency in Council, Nos. 
16 and 18, Political, dated i8th of March and 1st of April last, 
relative to the case of Mr. Wilson, of the Bombay Civil Service. 

2. In a former letter your Lordship in Council explains that 
vou have thought it necessary to order a formal inquirf under Act 
XXXVII. of 1850, into the truth of the allegation of Mr. Shaiiirao 
Narayan Laud, Dewan of the Cambay State, tliat Mr. Wilson 
while acting as Political Agent of that State made an infamous 
proposal to him in regard to his (Mr. Shamrao’s) daughter. 

3. After a lengthy inquiry, the Commissioners appointed by 
your Government, Mc5si%. J. G. Moore and J. R. Naylor, have 
arnved at the conclusion that Mr. » Wilson is guilty of the charge 
brought against him ; and ift this conclusion you concur. You now 
refer the matter to me : and Mr. Wilson has at the same time sub- 
mitted a memorial in which he appeals against your orders. 

4. Your Excellency in Council has published a Resolution in 
which you adopt the conclusion of the Commissioners as to the 
facts, but state that you defer the issue of fina| orders until their 
proceedings have been considered by me. Moreover, it appears 
from the Indian ncwspapcjw that you have caused a letter to be 
addressed to Mr. Shamrad Laud^ forwarding to him a copy of your 
Resolution, and saying that your Government arc fully satisfied that 
there was no justification for the insult he received from Mr. 

1 must express my regret that your lordship in Council 
should thus have anticip.Ttcd my decision. The course which has 
been adopted is the more inconvenient because, after very careful 
and anxious consideration in Council of all the evidence which has 
been recorded by the Commissioners, I find myself unable to ac- 
cept the conclusions at which you have arrived, whether as regards 
the conduct of Mr. Wilson, or as regards that of the Dewan. 

6. The details of the charge made by Mr. Shainrao Laud arc 
in themselves highly improbable, considering the position ofMr. 
Wilson, his relations with the Dewan, the nature of the proposals 
he is said to have m^e, and the alleged time and manner of making 
them It is equally difficult to believe that, if the charge made by 
Mr. Shamrao Laud were true, he (Mr. Shararao) would have be- 
haved as he did during the six or seven days that Mr. Wilson re- 
mained in Cambay after making the proposals. It 18 clear that du- 

ring those days the Dewan did not act as a native gentleman might 


naturally have been expected to act after receiving an insult so 
gross as that which he alleges he received. He maintained rela- 
tions apparently friendly with Mr. Wilson, but employed himself 
meanwhile in elaborating a ^cmc of what may be described as 
artificial evidence in prdcr to substantiate a charge which he 
wished to have it in his power to bring forward subsequently — evi- 
dence, for instance, such as his letter to his Solicitor, dated the 23rd 
of November, and the interview which he had with Jhalia on the 
evening of that day in the presence of friends carefully before- 
hand secreted so that they might overhear what passed. It is estab- 
lished beyond doubt that at ^hc time of 'tliesc alleged occurrences 
the Dewan was fciuch dissatisfied with the course pursued by Mr. 
Wilson in his official character of Political Agent, and that he was 
afraid of losing his appointment as Dewan in consequence of Mr. 
Wilson’s action. The evidence in support of the charge made by 
Mr. Shamrao Laud is, on the whole, in my opinion, unsatisfactory 
and untrustworthy, and I think Mr. Wilson is entitled T!) be 
acquitted. 

7. I regret to be obliged to qdd that, apart from all matters aTto 
which there is conflict of evidence, there are portions of Mr. Wilson’s 
conduct, after the charge was brought against him by the Dewan, 
which were in my opinion unworthy of an officer in the high posi- 
tion which he held ; and 1 am also of opinion that, after the view 
taken by your Government of Mr. Wilson’s conduct, it is not de- 

•sirable, in the interests of the qublic service, that you should be 
obliged again to employ him. I have, therefore, in the altogether 
exceptional circumstances *of the ease, determined to permit him to 
resign the Bombay Civil Service on a pension proportionate to the 
length of his service. This coiirsa is in accordance WMlh the wishes 
of Mr. Wilson himself.* He has accordingly been placed on the 
Retired List, with effect from this date. 

8. 1 think that, up to the date of Jiis leaving India, Mr. Wilson 

should receive the full pay and allowances of the appointment which 
he held under your Government at the time of his suspension, and 
that subsequent to that date he should be treated as on ordinary 
furlough. Your Excellency will be so good as to inform me of the 
exact amount of proportionate pension and also of the furlough al- 
lowances and pay to which, in consequence of this decision, he will 
be entitled. • 

9. I think it desirable to add, for your information, that the 
papers were submitted by me to the Lord Chancellor, and I am 
authorised by him to say that he concurs in the view which I have 
taken of the ease. It is a matter of satisfaction to me to know that 
my decision has this high sanction. 

- -- , 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS.^ 

Judicial. — The 13th September 1887, — Baboo Aghorc Nath 
Chose, Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge of Raj- 
shahyc, is promoted to the second grade of Subordinate Judges, with 
cft'cct from the i6th July 1887, Baboo Mathoora Nath Gupta, 
retired. • » • 

Baboo Raj Chundcr Sanyal, Officiating Judge of the Courts of 
Small Causes at Krishnaghur, Ranaghar, and Borjgong, is promoted 
to the second grade of Subordinate Judges, with cftcct from the 
19th proximo, the date on which Baboo Ram Coomar Paul Chowdry 
will retire from the service. • 

Baboo Hemango Chandra Bose, Third Subordinate ’ Judge of 
Hooghly, is appointed to be a Subordinate Judge of the third grade, 
with cftcct from the i6th July 1887, vhe Baboo Aghorc* Naffi 
G hose. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Das, 'Phird Subordinate Judge of Patna, is ap- 
pointed to be a Subordinate Judge of the tfliKl grade, with cfFccr 
from the 19th proximo, vice Baboo Raj CluinJer Sanyal. 

Bqboo Ciircndra Mohan Chuckcrlnitty, Munsif of Kooshtca, in 
Nuddea, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with eftect from 
the 8th May 1887, vice Baboo Sham Chand J)hur. 

Baboo Kartic Chundra Pal, Munsif of Gungajulghatti, in 
Bankoora, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with efl^ from 
the 16th July 1887, vice Baboo Ilcmango Chandra Bose. 

Baboo Probodh Chunder Dutt, Munsif of Mura^^^uggur, in Tip- 
perah, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with cftcct from the 
8th August 1887, vice Baboo Baroda Prosanna Sliomc. 

Baboo ©urga Charan Ghosc, Munsif of B.isiiliat, in the 24-Pcr- 
gunnahs, is promoted to the first grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 19th proximo, vice Baboo Jadu Nath Dass. « 

Baboo Gobind Chundcr Bysack, Munsif of Burrisal, in Backcr- 
gungc, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 8th May 1887, vice Baboo Girendra Mohan Chuckerbutty. 

Baboo Kali Prosana Bose Ray Chowdhry, Munsif of Bongong, in 
Jcssorc, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect 
from the 1 6th July 1887, vice Baboo Kutic Chandra Pal. 

Baboo D^bendra Chandra Mukerjee, Munsif of Futtickcherry, in 
Chittagong, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect 
from the 17th July 1887, vice Baboo Biraj Krishna Ghosh, deceased. 

Baboo Prosunno Coomar Bose, Munsif of Krishnaghur, in Nuddea 
is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 
8th August 1887, vice Babqo Probodh Chunder Dutt. 
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Baboo Khettcr Mohun Micter, Munsif of Begumgungc, in Noa- 
kholly, is promoted to the second grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
il»e 19th proximo, vice Baboo Durga Charan Ghose. 

Baboo Radha Nath Sen, Munsif Vpf Kurigram, in Rungpore, is 
promoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 8th 
May 1887, vice Baboo Gobind Chuiidcr Bysack. 

Baboo Rajani Kant Mookerjee, M\in8if of Hosseinpore, in My- 
mensingh, is promoted to the^ third grade of Munsifs, with effect 
from the i6th July iSSy* vice Baboo Kali Prosana Bose Ray 
C 4 owdhry. , ^ 

Baboo Vurna Chundra Mittcr* Munsif of Burrisal,* in Backergunge, 
is promoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 17th 
July 1887, vice Baboo Dcbcndra Chundra Mookerjee. 

Baboo Nritya Gonal Sircar, Munsif of North Putiya, in Chitta- 
gon g, is p romoted A the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from 
the 8ffl“^ugu8t 1887, vice Baboo Prosunno Coomar Bose. 

^Baboo Tarini Churn Ghose, Munsif of Kiidba, in Purneah, is 
prStnoted to the third grade of Munsifs, with effect from the 19th 
proximo, vice Baboo Khcttcr Mohun Mittcr. 

Baboo Sris Chundcr Bhattacharji, Munsif of South Putiya, in 
Chittagong, is appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with 
effect from the 8th May 1887, vice Baboo Radha Nath Sen. 

Baboo Ramlal Dutt, Munsif of South Raojan, in Chittagong, is ' 
appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with effect from the* 
1 6th July 1887, vice Baboo Rajanf Kant Mukerji. 

Baboo Promotho Krishna Singh, Munspf of Cox’s Bazar, in Chit- 
tagong, is appointed to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with effect 
from the i7th.July 1887, vice Babyo Puma Chundra Mittcr. 

Baboo Lai Singh, Munsif of Ncmal, in Midnaporc, is appointed 


to be a Munsif of the fourth grade, with effect from the 8th August 
^1887, wrr Baboo Nritya Gopal Sircar. 

Baboo Kristolal Chatterjj, Munsif of Kaligunge, in Dacca, is ap< 
pointed to be a Munsif of .the fourth gryic, with effect from the 
19th proximo, vice Baboo*Tarini Churn Gj^sc. 

Baboo Ashutosh Banerji, Officiating Muhsif of Moulvie Bazar, in 
Sylhet, is appointed to be a Munsif in the same district, to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Moulvie Bazar, sub. pro tern,, with effect from the 
1 6th July 1887^ Baboo Ramlal Dutt. 



THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, cofrect all Disorders of the • 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
arc invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
h or children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It 'is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Ooughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’.s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 

Latest Desig^ns in Gold Bangles. 

The Acron Bangle, (England) ... Rs. 60 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) ... „ 60 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) ... „ 60 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) ... „ 60 

The Korge^me-not Bangle ... „ 63 

The Indian Bamboo Bangle ... „ 32 

The Victoria Bangle ... ... „ 100 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle ... „ 54 

The Magic Twist Bangle ... „ 185 

The Flexible Curb Bangle ... ,, 115 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle ... „ 32 

The Good Luck Bangle ... ... ,,54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle ... „ 90 

The Flexible (lOld and Platinum Ban.gle „ 100 

The “ Mascotte” Diamond H’slioe Bangle,, 90 
The Scotch Plaid Dangle • ... „ 80 


T/^e aboite arc cash quotatious 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & 


CALCUTTA. 


CO., 



IOHURAuMTOLIAH ST.iCAlCUTU 

IJtt* * 

ZmDXAXr TXT.BZT3. 

Bdbkjbiptjon, Rs 4 annuBUy, 
strictly advance, 

subscribers for the IN* 
/Am sending FOR* 

rupees te the proprietor, D. O’B, 
llOOBE, atthe above -i’dresg, will be pro* 
fcnted wilb a genuioe waterbury Watch, ^ 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

A Monthly Review of Science^ PoliticSy^ 
Literature^ Antiquity. Biography^ Travels^ 

The undermentioned* well-known writers 
have kindly consented to contribute in its 
pages: C. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A., F. H. B. 
Skrine, c. s.. G. A. Stack, Esq., m. r. a. S., L. 
E. Blaze, Esq., John Hooly, Esq., Arthur 
Diggs, Esq., Edgar Bois, Esq., J. H. Linton, 
Esq., A. O. Hume, Esq., c. s., J. H. Jackson, 
Ks(|., A. Stephen, Esq., R. C. Dutt, lilsq., C.- s., 
U. Gupta, Flsq., L, M. Ghose, Esq., Barrister- 
at-T.aw, Dr. (T. W. Cline, L. L. n., Barristcr-at- 
Law, Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
Hon’ble Mohendralal Sircar, M. D., c. I. E., 
Baboos Atishooiosh Mookerjea, M. A., Issur 
Chunder Mitter, Bnnkim Chundcr Chatterjee. 
Chunder Nath Bose, M, A., Ram Sarma, K. 

M. Chatterjee, Estp, Barrister-at-Law, Dr. J. 

N. Hhallacluujce, «. L., D. 1 ,., Baboo K. M. 
Gangnii, b. i,., Major G. R. Fenwicl^, London, 
and other gentlemen. 

Annual subscription in adv.ance... Ks. 6 o 

In arrears ... ... „ 8 o 

Half yearly in advance ... .,38 

RALLY PROSANNO DEY, 

Proprietor. \ 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane, Calcutta. I 


reethams 


For INDIA and aU HOT fiLIMATE!? this sweetly scented emollient Milk Is IKVALDADLE 
IT KEEPS the SKIN COUL and HEFIIESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHEB, 
Removes and prevents all SUNBURN, REDNESS, FRECKLES, TAN, etc., and 
I RENDERS the SKIN DELICATELY SOFT. SMOOTH and WHITE. . 

It entirely prevents it Irom becoming DRY and WRINKLED, and PRESERVES the 
COMPLEXION horn the scorching effects of the SUN and WIND more effeotnolly than any 
other prepaiation. The IBHITATION caused by the and STtngs of INSEnTS ie 

wondertully allayed by its nse. For imparting that soil velvety leeiing to the eldn, thli 
delightful preparatio’ has no equal! Sold by all Gbemists. 

CALCUTTA AGENTS : SCOTT, THOMPSON & CO. 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co., 
“Limited.” 

AS5AM LINE NOTICE. ' 

The Steamers of tKe Company will run from 
Calcutta and Goalundo to Assam and back. 

Th<^ Steamer “ MYSORE” will leave Cal- 
cutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 20th instant. 

Cargo will be received at the Company’s 
Godoivns at Juggannauth Ghat until Monday, 
the 19th idem. 

The 'steamer “BP-HAR” will leave Goa- 
lundo for Assam on Thursday, the 22nd 
instant. 

Intending passengers should leave here by 
tram on the night previous. 

Dhuhri & Df.broogiiur Mail Service. 

Throui^h Booking to and from Assam. 

The Despatch Steamers of this Service 
leave Dhubri daily on the arrival of the Mails 
from Calcutta, and pioceed to Debrooghur, 
stopping at all intermediate stations and 
Mookbs. 

On and from ist January 1888, Passengers 
Goods and Parcels ( packages not to exceed 
one ton in weight or 8 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet 
in measurement ) mify be booked through to 
and froix, Calcutta and all stations on the 
Eastern Bengal SMte Railway and Connected 
Railways, and the following Steamer Stations 
of this Company, viz., Dhubri, Goalpara, 
Gauhati, Mungledye, Tezpore, Silghaut for 
Roliabar, Dunsiri Mookh, 'Niggiting, Kookee- 
la Mookh, Desang Mookh and Debrooghur. 

Packages booked as parcels will be forward- 
ed by rail along with the Mails. P'reight on 
perishable article? must be prepaid. 

Goalundo and Debrooghur Despatch 
Service. 

Through Booking to and from Assam. 

Special fast single-handed Steamers, which 
have been specially built for the Assam Trade, 
carrying passengers and coolies between 
Goalundo and Debrughur, will leave Goalundo 
bi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays, calling 
at all intermediate stations and Debrughur on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays, 

Through bills of lading will be granted for 
goods and parcels on presentation of rail re- 
ceipt or payment of freight. Packages not to 
exceed ten hundred weight or 8 feet by 4 feet 
by 4 feet in measurement. 

Particulars as to freight and passage to be 
had from 

Macneill & Co., 

Agents, 

I -a Clive Ghat Street, 
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Silcch. 


T he latest news of the agitation against the annual exodils is that 
the Viceregal Palace at Simla is near completion, anS that the 
furniiure of the building is said to have cost over a lakh of rupees. 

*** 

The latest Transatlantic yarn : — 

“A yankce has taught some ducks to swim in hot water with success 
that they lay boiled eggs." 

• * 

Another great Dryasdust has counted all the sheep in -the world 
South A nerica, 100,000,000 > Australasia, including New Zealand, 
77,000,000 ; Europe, 282,000,060 ; Africa, 25,000,000 ; Asia, 50,000,000 ; 
United States, 45,000,000 ; all other countries, 5,000,000 ; total 
514,000,000. It is lime enough to take a census of all the jackasses in 
the human form divine in the globe. The stglistical gentlemen must 
not reckon without the host~of themselves. ^ 

♦ • 

Mr. Sarkies of the Dacca Municipality is a lucky man indeed. He 
easily got the sixty-four wise men of the East to bully into submission 
the poor editor of the Dacca Prohash who, he conceived, had insulted 
him and his wife. And now a coriespondent appears in the East to 
crow over the fallen man. “ Vox Populi " finishes with warning the 

local editors against “ the phantasmagoria of a disoidered intellect.” 

• 

It is the era of the cheap everywhere. Even in the Celestial Empire— 
The Empress Dowager has ordered that the ceremonies at the 
approachiftg marriage of the Emperor aie to be conducted on as cheap 
a scale as possible.” 

Of course, what is beggarly to one may be the height of extr.avagancc 
to anotijer. So we find a wriief in a London paper inveighing against 
the Dowager for not having brought her bddgct of the marriage ex- 
penses below two millions sterling. 

* 

* * 

The Indian Courier editorially wiiies 
“ Very energetic efforts arc being made for getting up a memorial 
demonstration in behalf of Sir Alfred Lyall on the or.rasiryi of his ensu- 
ing retirement. Touters are in the field, and from what is faking in this 
our own city, we have reasons to be^jevc that the efforts must be tlesperatc 
thoroughout the provinces. Thumoveryent has its origin in Lucknow, 
and*sub-agcnts are insidiously at work in their respective parts of the 
united provinces, to have it spread throughout. ” 

• • 

We learn from another source that the Talukdars of Oudh have 
distributed five hundred rupees among the poor as a thanks-offering 
<or the restoration to health of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, The sneaks ! 

A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Courier news of a fresh scare among 
the credulous hillmen of Kullu. It is believed that Governyjent 
had ordered that nobt^y is to be out of doors after eight at night, 
as some mysterious iking is about after that hour, annexing all the 
Natives it can lay its claws upon— fat ones by preference— with a view 
to boiling them down into oil. 

• • 

We read- 

It ft a singular and still unexplained fact that in certain species of 
vegetable growth there are found a variety of stones supposed to be 


formed and deposited in their tissues from the silicious ami calcareous 
juices circulating in their organisms. Thus in the bamboo a round stone 
IS fopnd at the joints of the c.ine called ‘ tabashecr.’ Another curiosity 
of the soit is the ‘ cocoanut stone ’ found In the endosperm of the cocoa- 
nut in J.iva and other East Indi:yt Islands. Doctor Kimmins describes it 
as pure carbonate of lime. It is sometimes round sometimes pe.irshapcd, 
while the appearance is that of a white pearl without much lusiie. Some 
of the stones are as large as cherries and as haiil as felsp.ir or opal. 
They are very rare and ai'e reg.irded as precious stones by the 
Oiicntals and charms against discasy or evil spirits byihe natives. 
Stones of this kind are sometimes found in the pomegranate and other 
East Indian fruits. Apatite has also been discovered in the midst of 
jeak wood." 

% 

« * 

Again-- 

** Liebig devoted a great deal of time to experiments to discover a 
process of making a pure fat free from acids or other foreign matter, 
and asserted that the discovery of such a process was a #?rtain 
foi tunc for the inventor. A Germ.. n professor, Dr. Schlink, is said to 
have successfully solved the problem producing from the common 
grades of cocoanut oil a brilliant white substance somewhat harder 
than butter, odourless, tasteless and containing i ither acid water nor 
mincial matter. In fact it is a pure vegetable fat and it is claimed that 
it will prove for culinary and edible purposes, muen superior to butler, 
laid or lallg v all of which co*'taiy acids that through heat separate 
from the fat and cause the fermentation and unpleasant odours and 
tastes that are so well known. It is said that dyspeptics will find this 
substance perfectly digestible and that it will lake (he place in medicine 
of cod livei oil in the treatment of consumption. A factory has been 
established in Germany for its manufacture and another is m course 0^ 
erection and there is thus a prospect that within a few years vegclabb 
butler will be as well and more favourably known than biillcrinc, butte 
ami olcomargatine. " * 

The last difficulty in the way of absolute vcgetari.anism is thus solved 

* 

* « 

'Phis is the kind of story that is being freely circulated to prove th( 
need for a medical Registration Act. Feeling ill, a police 5ftv\jar ii 
IJombay aged 31 years, asked a comrade fur medicine, who crushei 
tvvo bees and administered them in two pills mixed with coarse siigai 
As the sowar grew worse another would-be-Doclor gave him lime juici 
and sugar and then the man died. 

. 

* • 

The Indian Daily News reports and remarks - 
“ The extended period of seivice granted to Captain A. VV. Stifife 
LM., the Fort Oflicer, expires in March next, when he is likely t( 
retire, if no further extension is allowed. In the light of recent events 
it is very desirable that the affairs of the poit be not placed in thi 
hands of any Captain ‘ Dowb,’ whom the place would suit, whclhc^ 
could suit the place or not.” 


One Archibald Gloag over-heated himself by walking, and befon 
cooling himself plunged into the public swimming baths at Dunferns 
line, was seized with syncope and died in a few minutes. 

The Nile having overflooded Egypt, is now falling. 

• # > 

The Afghan Boundary Commission Honors still continue flowing 
Sir Robert Morier has been admitted to the Grand Cross of the Bath 
Sir West Ridgeway has been made a Companion of the same Orde 
and Captains Barrow and De Laessoe Companions of the Order 0 
St. Michael and St. George. 

The Maharanee of Dbuleep Singh died in London on the 18th. 


*Suhcrihrs in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium purdcularh ^ H ontures aokntmUdgmeut through the Department. No other receipt will be 
amv aiktr hedue unusdttsaro. and likeh tO COUSi COUfusiOH, 
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Rao Bahadur Mahadev Govind Ranade must cease to be the Special 
Judge under the Deccan AgricuH|irists’ Relief Act. The Secretary of 
State does not approve of the appointment which must be preserved 
for the Covenanted^Civil Service. This must be a great disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Ranade. 

• • • 

It is understood that Colonel Wachoupe, formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioiKr at Chota'Nngpoie, mjw of the Salvatioi^ Army, gives half his 
pension to the Army, holding that to be the best way to make a leturn 
to India of a part of what he had received from India. 

* 

Eastern Herald announces the death of Rao Bahadur Arjun-Sing 
of Dutia, who died of cholera in his residence at Novvgon. In him, 
Central India has lost a good Native gentleman and the Herald \i'i 
Bundelkhund correspondent. The deceased was an cx-student of the 
Raj Kumar College, Indore, and had many admirable qualities. lie was 
married on the 26th June last, and left a widow and a large circle of 
friends to mourn his loss. Immediately after his marriage on the 28th 
July a gang of robbers entered his house and carried away ornaipents 

and cloths, &c., to fhc value of Rs. 4,000. 

• 

The usual game of the season seems to have already begun : — 

“ The }>//// of the i*4th cut rent .writes as follows In the 
city of Loodhiana, on the Id it I -nuhu festival day, sotne wicked Hindoos 
threw a number of pieces of ham in the wells from which chic^dy 
Mahomedans drew water. The olTendcra have absconded.’” 

■f 

# 4 * j 

For once the infallible Amrita Churna of Benares has failed. He who 
has saved and blessed iniutmeraltle lives, could not save himself. Hem 
Chunder Banerjec, the lucky vendor of the wellknown medicines, died 
on the 3r(\ instant. There is no cure for death. 

Hem Chunder was one of the most extraordinry examples of luck in j 
our times in India. Without tranining or toil or perseverance or c.x- 
penditure of brain, he was enabled to enjoy all the luxuries of wealth 
that he cared for and then leave a large fortune to his family. With- 
out preparatory discipline or professional drudgery, or the daily drill of 
thf work-.a-day world, he made money as fast as he could count it. His^ 
legitimate profession brought him only a pittance. He, if any man 
ever clid so, rose on^ morning and found himself famous and in posses- 
sion of the key to a mint of money as it were. Wealth came to him 
without his seeking. He had .also the rare satisfaction of relieving 
human suffering and saving lives as well as making money. 

The Beara Festival annually celebrated by the Nawab of Moorsheda- 
bad, came off on the 15th in.st. It is reported to be a success. But 
the prospects of the Mohiirrum are gloomy indeed. The Statesman's 
Moyflicdabad Coriospondent gives the cause of anxiety - 

“ We are not a little surprised to learn that some of the political 
jpcnsionei.s here, whose pension rolls were sent through the Collet tor of 
Mooishcilabad to the Accountanl-tieneial of Bengal for renewal about 
three or four months ago, have not up to date (Sep, 16.) received their 
fresh pension orders ; the pensioners wlio have no other source of income 
save tlieir ppnsi<»tjlare pill t(» much inconvenience and trouble. The 
Ni/aiuut ['cnsiunets, as a rule, are all of the Shea persuasion, and it is 
incumbiMil on ihcin to observe the Mohurrum ceremonies. There is 
not a single Shea family at Moorshedabad, whether rich or poor, in 
which the Mohttnum is not obscived. 'I'lie long delay in the renewal 
of pohiical pemsion orders is attributable to no other cause than the 
negligtiue of the amla of the Collectoi’s office. There is surely not 
much to be done in tilling up the forms of the pension rolls. It is a 
vNy simple .and easy woik. Some of the pensioners ate, I am told, 
liying to r iiso ir.oncy in the market at an exoihilant rate of interest, 
and yet tlT?^fail lo obtain what they really require to keep themselves 
up and al.io lo defray ihc Mohurrum expenses.” 

We hope (h)vej iimcnt will inquire into the matter. ^ 

# 

• • 

Tin: news from .Servia is of the most heart-rending description. The 
following has been communicated to one of the papers by a resident 
in Belgrade : — 

‘‘The pn? limans of the new Government were elated find rather 
heated i’jy the wine and brandy served freely by some unknown hands# 
The iTpcii was spread that the Czar had expressed the wish to the 
(2ueen, while she was in the Crimea, that all the Progressionists 
in Servia should he on the fiist favourable ocrasioA murdered. This 
leport m.adt: a deep impression on the enthusiastic and half-tipsy 
supporici.'j of t lie Russian policy, and from abuse and quarrel very 
soon both panies took to and a legular fight ensued. Some 

twelve Pi (>gr( ionisis were Hied and many more wounded. This 
was a sif'.nal for the oulbreaH^f outrages all over the eastern part of 
Servia, whci^* ihe friends of Kus^a and the exiled dynasty are 
numerous. Within a very short space of time the fields and the 
houses of the most prominent Progressionists were Uestroyedf and 


their cattle killed or carried away. For a week or ten days it looked 
a| if the Irish Moonlighters hati taken possession of Servia. But in 
some cases the outcages were most sbytkingly cruel. In the village 
of Suhotinza in the Alexilitz district, noj/only the mayor of the village 
—•a Progressionist in his political creed— has been murdered, but his 
wife also, and his four children, the youngest being two years of age, 
were massacred in cold blood. In many villages the most prominent 
Progressionists have had their ears or noses, or both, cut off. In 
Jovatz the Vrogressionist member of the municipal board — Blagoye — 
had his left hand cut off, while the nnayor narrowly escaped with life, 
leaving his property to destruction. In Kihaii the Progressionist 
leaders, Basil 'Jovanivitch and Zivan Miletic, were attacked by a mob 
shouting vivais to Ristitch ai*d Russia, and had their throats cut. 
The Progressionist Nedelyko, of Treshnyerifti, has died under the 
sticks. The same has been the case with Milenkovitch, from Kekovatz. 
In most of these cases the nturderers h.ave never been ajyrestcd at all, 
and even where they have been arrested, they have been let out of 
prison a few days later. In other word^, their arrest has been a mere 
blind. Every one expects a sanguinary revolution here.” 

This is how these Eastern Christians serve each other and others. 
The unspeakable Turks are moderation itself in comparison. 

* • 

It is seventy years since that the Lord High Chancellor of England 
^was attacked in Parliament for his conduct of the Court of Chancery. 
In spite of the progress of all the^o ypars, that court still rcmain^,a’ 
mystery in great part and a consi(leral)le nuisance. Or else, how 
could Mr. E. Robertson speak in the House of Commons the other 
day as follows : — 

“ No public office caused a larger amount of he.art breaking among 
the Ignorant public than tliis office. It was believed by many that the 
amount of unclaimed funds in Chancery reached something like 

100,000,000 sterling. 'I'liere existed flourishing agencies which laid 
themselves out to deceive the public by the most grossly exaggerated 
statements of the amount of money lying in the charge of the Pay 
Office. He had been told by a gentleman connected with tlie Press 
that one particular adventurer fnust havye been spending as much as 
^350 a week in advertisements, asking people to apply to him for in- 
foimation. As a matter of fact, the real amount of unclaimed money 
in Couit of Chancery was not much more than ;^i, 000,000. It was of 
the highest importance that the mystery surrounding this Chancery 
fund should be dissipated.” 

Mr. Hanbury too observed that there were few villages where one 
would not find three or four people who had been taken in by such ad- 
vertising, and who spent a great deal of money in trying to get estates 
which had no real existence. 

Mr. Robertson’s cure for the evil is drastic. He suggests the whole- 
sale confiscation of the funds. The morality of the advice may be 
questionable but the principle of it is the same as that of the statute 
of limitations. 

# 

• # 

In Clvindcrnagore is published a vernacular weekly, or rather a diglot 
under the awe-inspiring designation of Dhiimaketu meaning the Comet. 
The name is intended, w'c believe, to suggest that with its broom-stick 
tail it lashes wrong-doers. It certainly is not given to sparing. 
Lately, it lookup the parable against the several Brahmo organizations. 
For some years past, there has been dpen dissension in the conven- 
ticle, finally ending in a split or rather breakage into fragments. And 
now the various little chapels are at loggerheads within themselves. 
From the point of view of Hinduism, if not of Hindu Orthodoxy, the 
Chandei nagore Comet naturally regards it. wdth contempt. As the 
article has created some sensation ami has told upon the Brahmos 
themselves, better quote the main part of it : — 

‘‘ The original Brahmo Somnj, as foiinfled by Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy, contemplated nothing more ihan^the removal of idolatrous riles 
from ific pale of Hindu sneiet)^ In one of the letters of the Rajah 
which is still preserved lo us he distinctly stales his object to have been 
to purify the existing form of Hinduism upon the model of the Vedas 
and not to found a new religion. The Adi Brahmo Somaj, chiefly its 
venerable leader Babu Devendra Nath 'Fagore, best represents the 
views and opinions of the Founder. These views and opinions do not 
differ materially from those held by the bulk of the educated Hindu 
community, and if more generally followed, are calculated to do the 
highest amount of good to the country. The Adi Somaj accepts all 
Hindu observances except those savouring of idolatry ; so much so 
that it recognises in practice, if not in precept, the distinction of castes 
and even sA f!^otras among castes. In the present stage of the country’s 
progress a moderate reform like this is just the thing that would an- 
swer. Keshub Chander Sen, however, took it into his head to make a 
premature advance. He began with doing away with caste and left it 
to the Sadharan Somaj to introduce into Lo wet Bengal a European 
system of marriage, to produce blue-stockings and coquettes among the 
modest ladies of Bengal and to flood the country with ‘Mr. Singhs 
and ‘ Mrs. Bilashini Karformas.’ The result has been that while the 
original Brahmo Somaj received the countenance and support of en- 
lightened Hindus like Sir Rajah Radha Kanto Deb, the recent devel- 
opments of it have lost all touch with the Hindu community. There 
are well-meaning Brahmo fathers who train their daughters in 
manship while they arc pigeon-Uvered enough themselves, to shudder 
at the idea of crossing a saddle. This is progress whb a vengeance# 
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which the Sadharanists have adopted, 
and they are still likely to do worse than retrace their steps. One or two 
among them have already had their eyes opened. The Nabya Bharat. 
a monthly magazine edited \y a Sadharan Brah-mo, has been complain- 
lag mr the last two or three i^onths of the evils which have crept into 
the bamaj thiough a slavish imitation of European customs, especially 
in matters matrimonial. It is but to be expected that people should 

practically unlimited freedom which 
the oomaj allows to its women. The system of inairiage by courtship 
prematurely planted on the soil of Bengal cannot but bear unwhole- 
some jjuit. The Editor pf the P 9 abyt\ Bharat has brought down upon 
himself the wrath of the whole Brahmo community by his articles, 
which by the way, give his convictions a little too freely and plainly. 
Babu DwarkaNaihGanguli, (ImsbariH of Mis. Kadambiny Ganguli, 
M. A.) has come forwaVd as a Defender of the Faith, and questions 
the honesty of the poor Editor point blank. But we know how to es- 
timate his evidence. VVe will just give but one instance in point. One 
of the cliarges of \\i^ Naby a Bharat that young Biahmo men and 
women who are “engaged ” aie allowed to drive out together in car- 
riages without theie being anybody to look after their good behaviour. 
Babu Ganguli denies the truth of this charge, in spue of tlie eyes and 
ears of every seeing and hearing man in Calcmia, and pertly adds that 
even if the charge be true, what harm does it imply ? — do the loving 
couple send away the syce and the coachman ? An explanation such 
as this could only satisfy the head of a iJwaika Nath Ganguli. We 
are heartily asliamcd of the whole thing. The Sadharan Samaj is 
scarcely ten yeais old. There are signs in 11 already of decomposititn 
and decay.”— Aug. 26. 

That is more ably conceived and better written than the lucubra- 


tions published in many an all-English journal. Tliough carrying 
the sling of truth, it is not offensive. And yet the conductors were 
threatened with the vengeance of the law. They seem to be a thin- 
skinned set these Brahmos, and litigation is the congenial dissipation 
with which they vary their more serious religious exercises. Lately, 
we know they took officious interest in another’s affair, in order to 
foment a prosecution, one of the most sanctimonious leaders of Neo- 
Brahmoism in particular— a man appirenily without guile or worldli- 
ness and steeped in holiness— exerting himself in that behalf. 


IT is said that — 

“A Suffolk man has a dog that will not permit him to enter the house 
if his wife is out of temper.” 

Does “doggery ” serve her or him in that.behalf 
Also— 

“A merchant has added a children’s room to his shops where mothers 
may leave their cliildien to be amused with rucking horses, pictures 
and toys, while they do their shopping.” 

Astute tradesman ! But when will he bring out his machine for 
taking charge of children t 

* • 

The curriculum of the .Seminary for Oriental languages in coiviection 
with the Beilin University, to be opened in October next, comprises 
the Chinese, Japanese, lliiulustaiii, Arabic, Pcisian, and T'urkish 
languages. Candidates fur Foreign Office Service, as well as educated 
persons following other callings, are eligible as students. 

As an iflustration of advanced civilization*-- 

“ A Buddhist temple is going to be built in New York, and it is said 
that Buddhists in America will maintain a priest for the temple as soon 
as it has been furnished.” 

*** 

The Viceroy himself is not spared. T'hey have of late been dogging 
him apparently. It is now given out that he is accompanied in his 
evening rides at Simla by a Native gentleman, who teaches, and 
converses with him in Persian. 'Does l\e ride like a human being? 

* • 

A SUITOR named Kamarazu, in the District Court of Rajmundy, has 
been charged by the District Judge, Mr. Lister, with offering him a 
bribe of Ks. 3,000 for a favorable decree. The Hindu^ which gives the 
information, remarks 

“ It remains to be seen whether the’result of the trial will enhance 
the reputation of both or cither of the parties of the case.” 


The Madras Peeplis Friend is wroth that Mr. Ross, of the Morgan 
vs, Ross notoriety, has been allowed two months’ privilege leave instead 
of being suspended during trial, and quotes precedents to support his 
view. But our contemporary forgets that adultery is a white offence 
with our White rulers. Our experience is different. A native attorney 
of the Calcutta High Court was sentenced to simple imprisonment for 
six months for incestuous adultery and after incarceration readmitted 
10 the High Court by an amiable Chief Justice, although the Advocate- 
General moved for striking the attorney off the rolls. 


^otes. 

1 1 HE end of the chapter draws near. The Doorga Pooja is at its 
zenith. We are in the midst of the penultimate glory of the 
national worship. This is the second of the last thiee days of cul- 
minating fervour and festivity. To-day Is eighth of the moon— the 
Astami par excellence. Having served pur readers so far down- 
into the very holida)!, will they not allr^w ns a little respite ?* With 
their permission, we close the press for two weeks. The next issue of 
Reis and Rayyet will appear on the 15th October. 

% 

It is understood that the subject of amalg.amation of the Raj^itana 
and Centr.!! India Agencies is receiving the attention of the Govi» 
eminent of India. Colonel Banneitnan has gone to Simla, apparently 
to confer with the Viceroy. 


The //mi/rZ writes— “ W# understand fiom a private letter 

from Simla that the Government of India intends curtailing some 
of the powers and privileges of his Highness ihc Maharaja Holkar.” — 
by way of rewaid, we suppose, * for his pains in going all the way to 
England to honor the Empress. 


Ir is believed in Oudh that Sir John Edge, Chief Justice, has recom- 
mended lenioval of the High Court, N. W. P., to Lucknow, and that 
the question is under the consideration of the Government of India. 
Not a bad idea. 

We arc glad to learn that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt at last sees his way 
towards organising active efforts for the return to Egypt of Araljj Pasha 
and his fellow-exiles. 'That Egyptian episode was not only one of the 
worst blunders of the Liberals but is a blot on the honor of England. 
The past cannot indeed be recalled, but every reparation possible 
ought to be made — the sooner the belter. After the release of Zebehr 
Pasha, who had been a close prisoner at Gibraltar, the shadow of a 
pietence passed away for detaining Arabi Pasha, who, by the way, bas, 
from the first, been only on parole in Ceylon. 

Central India is being exercised by an unformnatc family quarrel 
in high life. The parties are no less eminent than the Maharani 
Bhagirathi Bai, senior widow of the late Mahl^raja Tuck.lji Rao 
Holkar, and the present Holkar Bahadoor. The di‘>pute turns on the 
management of what is known as the Khasgi estate which has, for the 
last 21 years, been managed by the Dowager and is understood always 
to have been in the hands of the Maharanis of the House from ibc days 
of Goutami Bai, wife of Mulhar Rao, the first ruling Holkar, descend- 
ing through Ahalya Bai, Kiishna Bai, Tai Saheba, Mhalsa Bai, down to 
the present Bhagirathi Bai. Lately, the last named ha«l appointed to 
the management under her a retired British servant, Narayan Bhikaji. 
This gentleman seems to liave gone to his work wit!ij»all the energy of 
a new broom and all the notions derived from his British Indian ex- 
perience, insomuch that in one month he made the place too hot for 
himself. He is said to have pleased Dewan Raghunath Rao who is 
himself aiii^ardent reformer, but he provoked every body else. The 
end^of it all was that he found himself driven to Coventry and emi 
unable to enter the palace. He has to thank himself, wc fear, for me 
uniowaid rewajrd of his zeul. / 


The Maharaja,Sir Takut Singji of Bhownuggur is again to the fore in 
generosity, having just opened a boarding house for blind, lame and 
other helpless people, without distinction of caste or creed. 


Lala Gyapersad of Cawnpore is said to feed 500 people at his house. 
Each applicant gets his full ration of flour, pulse and ghee for tlyee days. 
Of course, the want of a public alms house is not felt at Cawnpore. 
This is why there are no poor rates in this country, the absence of 
which IS occasionally bewailed by some sapient writers and is seized 
by malignant ones for a peg whereon t^hang gratuitous abuse of the 
people. 

Society in England is agitateeP by a serious questic^. A change, 
infinitely evil, has come over th^ rising generation or the spirit of their 
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dream. They have become unmanned, or their tastes arc per-^ 
verted. The first indication of the ^aberration was given about a year 
ago, when it was discovered that at the ^height of the season the 
beauties— the dashing virgins— were all deserted. There was nobody 
to look at the prime* gals Ai introduced for the first time to the 
world. It is not a case of pure misanthropy, 

Man delights me not, nor woman neither. 

Nor is it antipathy to •woman, but •apparently to beauty, certainly 
to youth. It looked like partizanship. The young^apegraccs turned 
their backs on the fiiir mestiames, to flock round the madamoiselles^ fair, 
unfair and indifferent. That was a striking change. Nor was it a 
casual phenomcnofi — an ebullition of temper of the boys — a temporary 
hafflPfhation. The bad taste is taking root. Last year, the young 
men neglected youth and beauty to lavish their attentions on the mar- 
ried ladies who alone got partners in the dance. This year, they are 
neither for the one nor the other. They don’t enter the danring-room 
but crowd outside the doors and keep peeping on with philosophic 
indifference. It is found difficult to get up dancing-parties. That may 
seem a small matter to foreigners, bfit it is not so. It means that 
Young England is tired of marriage. There is consternation among 
the mothers of rising daughters to dispose of. 

Mr. IJauteLS, Inspector of Polite, Madura taluq, reported m his diary 
the discovery by him of a concealed treasure room near the village of 
Dandanpatti, in the Ammayanayakanur Zemindari, about 16 miles from< 
Madura. Mr. Turner, Collector of Madura, went and found a very 
curious subterranean room, or rather series of rooms, constructed of 
rubble stone and chunam. The hill on which it is situated is called 
“ Kouga Malai” ( treasure hill, ) and there is a tradition in the village 
that it was«built in the time of the Pandyan dynasty to conceal the 
trcasure^clonging to a large fort, in danger of being captured and 
possibly destroyed. There are very distinct traces of the walls of a 
large fort which the villagers call “ Kula Sekara Pandyan Kottai.” 

As usual, there is an old man in the business, the same who gave 
the information, who avers there is treasure in the vault, Mr. Turner 
believes and has written to Government advising that the rooms 
migh! be opened. We are rather sceptical about the treasure. Under 
any circumstances, we hope there will be no unnecessary Vandalism. 

• 

We read in the Times of India and other papers : — 

“ Mir Babur Ally,^a Hindu resident of San Francisco, has filed a 
^dcclaratit 5 n of his intention to become a citizen of the United States. 
He is the first of his race, who, so far as is known, has ever done so. ” 

That is news, to l^e sure. A Hindu Mir Saheb may pass in California, 
but would be a curiosity in India. 

• 

* 

The Sind Times starts a conundrum. Why is the Government of 
» India like Mr. (jinwala ? Answer.— Because it is as great a plagiarist 
as the aspiring P.irsee publicist. There is a strange similarity between 
portions of its Citcul.ir letter embodying the opinions of the Local Gov- 
ernments on the propiioty of amending the Indian Civil Procedure 
Code, .Sec. 260, and some portions of Mr. Justice Markby’s judgment 
in a ceitain case. Tims- - 

The Govcf nment of India Circular, Mr, fustice Markbfs fudgment. 

In regard fo the second class it Wherever the law recognises that 
is tobe observed tliat the law the relation of husband and wife 
wliicf^ eroynisps tne relation of exists, it also recognises that the 
husband ami v^ fe ipcognises also husband is bound t(» live with the 
th.it the liu^baffd is bound to live wife and the wife with the husband, 
with the wife and the wife with the 

husband. 

, , • 

If then the obi..^niion he de- And if that obligation be denied 
r nied to cither of the parties to byeitherofthepartiestothemar- 
tije m.oii'i .e, it is only just that riage, the courts ought certainly to 
com is should declare the right to declare the right to exist, 
exist. 

A diificuhy IjoAcvcr arises when The real difficulty arises when we 
the Com ts have to deal with a re- come to deal with a refusal to per- 
fub.il to \ citoim Conjugal duties by form the conjugal duties by one of 
ouc of ihe pa«‘iics to the marriage, the parties to the marriage.” 

That proves the Government an ^^eminent conveyancer.” Our contemt 
porary with tiue iielooch Frontitjj||judeness declares, that Government 
“ has queiily siulen several passf^B.” The writer is not wise and does 
not even know^the views of the wM in regard to such similarity. At any 
he might Id^c remembered tilj^lMt in the Captain is a choleric 
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word is horrible behaviour in a private. But he protests it is not— it 
cannot be— a mere accidental coincidence, and makes out that 

“Even the august Government of India ^ih its highly paid Secre- 
taries and members of Council is not dmamed sometimes to commit 
gro.ss plagiarism of set purpose in order to show off its cleverness.” 

Even if the matter were so bad as the Sind Times represents it to be, 
there would bt little cause for wonder or disgrace. A Government 
may venture on taking with a high hand literary liberties that would 
ruin any author’s reputation. They who lightly 'seize and deport 
Princes and anpex kingdoms, wha^respect can they feel for the rights 
of authors and the proprieties of literature ? * 

But the matter is by no means so serious, we trust. Indeed, we sus- 
pect the Home Department has done nothing extraordinary, ffut simply 
followed precedent. The Government regard the decisions and 
opinions of its courts game— in every sense. The mode of law amend- 
ment is this : the remarks and suggestions of the judges are first adopt- 
ed by Government and then, after longer or shorter circulation and dis- 
cussion, arc, with more or less modification, embodied in law. It is not 
the etiquette to make citations from the Law reports or add notes in 
th« margin. 

We, for our part, have no extravagant reverence for the genius or* 
accomplishments of those within the charmed circle of office. But 
even highly paid secretaries and members of Council are entitled to 
fair play. Now, under the conditions of production of Government 
letters, it would be difficult to apportion their literary blame. Every 
thing is founded on the Note prepared in the office, usually by an 
underpaid and bullied but knowing clerk. Behind this indispensable 
unit of Bureaucracy no Secretary, far less member of Council, ever 
cares to penetra/e. This subordinate, we suspect, usually makes free 
use of the labors of others to give is han(]iwork as much force of fact 
or reasoning or as much neatness of style or dignity of language as be 
can. The Note is then cyrculated among the Secretaries until it 
reaches the highest authorities in the particular Government. The 
more it is made up of the views and arguments and language of supe- 
rior men, the more it is likely to command approval. Directly it is 
approved, it is sent back *with a direction to reduce it to the epis- 
tolary form. This is done again in the office — that is by the assist* 
ants — or one of the superior Scribes of either of the Covenanted Ser- 
vices himself does the needful. In any case, the substance of the 
original memorandum— the Note— remains. Throughout the process, 
there is no opportunity to examine the mterials out of which that 
fundamental document is constructed. 

Death is the universal lot and it is not to be avoided. And, nolens 
volenSf wo are all a good deal reconciled to it. The torture of 
certain diseases is, however, intolerable. But of all the brood of 
diseases dire, may Heaven save us from the small-pox 1 The pains 
of malignant ulceration all over the body are represented to 
be frightful, yet in the popular it is the dirty, stinking 

hideousness of the smallpdx that is its most repelling feature. 

If one is visited by the worst form of it, he is simply left to rot 
in his own daily developing rottenness, his high fever and innu- 
merable itching festering sores, isolated and loqely, without nursing or 
attendance, 'without one friendly voice to cheer him. It is this thought 
that chills the Jife-blood of the soul as it were. Death may be braved, 
but not this.' This desolation under terrible suffering when one needs 
comfort, even such comfort as the presence and words of friends 
and relations may impart, is too much for poor human nature. 
Then, death from smallpox is no doubt inconceivably miserable. 
But the escape from . that death may be scarcely less horrible. 
The poor man may preserve his life at the sacrifice of almost his very 
identity 1 He must not only lose beauty and grace but all expression of 
the human face divine. His nearest and dearest may fail to recognise 
him in his new scowling mask. To add to all, his very voice may be 
altered. Thus does this hideous Pelion upon Ossa of misery find its 
appropriate crowning peak ! 

* Under the circumstances, we hail with great pleasure the results of 
the scientific treatment of the disease in our neighbouring island. 

In his instructions regarding small-pox, Dr. P. D. Authonisez, of Galie, 
Ceylon, says 

“ It has been found that if a person affected with smallpox be care* 
fully vaccinated every 2nd day after the appearance of the eruption, 
the disease subsides on the Sth day and that the vesicles do not be- 
come pustulous, or turn into matter, but dry and scab, leaving little 
or no marks, and an entire absence of pitting of the skin. 
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In severe cases the vaccination has to be done daily, and in mild 
;,so that a mild case will require four^accinatioS 
the judgment of the 

m^ical attendant accoiVing to the progress, of the disease. 

•vL. popular opinion >^at vaccination i^ hurtful when small-pox 
exists, and that it leads to^n attack of small-pox is entirely crronemis. 

me opinion of the profession some time ago was that unless a per- 
son was vaccinated within three days after being exposed to the con- 
tagion of small-pox, the vaccination will not take effect, and that the 
person thus vaccinated will have small-pox. • 

This theory has also been (^und to be erroneous. In an instance 
where a large number of persons was exposed to the contagion of 
small-pox, and all vaccinated and re-vaccinated, mbst of them taking 
the vaccination, nearly two hundred peisons took ill ef small pox, but 
the disease was in %o mild a foim that none of them was confined to 
disease ” ^ without any of the after consequences of the 

These observations are at once plain, precise and practical. Founded 
on experience, they are of the ntmo^,t value in the East— the home 
of the small-pox. Our state medical men should try the suggestion. 
We hope they will come under the notice of all our Governments. 


We deeply lament to record the loss of a near and dear one in the 
death, on Tuesday morning at .Secmlc, in Henares, at the *early 
age of thirty-nine, of Baboo Probud Chunder Malllk. He was 
the head of the Wellington Square branch of the Kayastha .Malliks 
of Calcutta. These Malliks were long the earliest and the only dock 
owners among the natives of Calcutta. Even now, the members of the 
Wellington Square branch who keep this family business, are the chief 
natives in the line. In the division of the family estate between the 
three brothers of the one part and their three uncles of the other par|s, 
It was tacitly understood that the dock would be taken by the eldest 
uncTe, the late Dwarka Nath Maljik, who had long been working 
it. Everybody else slirAuk from it as a bugbear, from not under- 
standing it. Probud for himself and his brothers set his face against it. 
The uncle too, however, professing a diVmclinntion to take the dock, 
Probud at last came forward to take it, and, though dissuaded by 
many who dwelt on the uncertainty of the business and the difficulty 
of working it, specially in these days of ^altered marine architecture, he 
stuck to his resolve an‘d got the dock for himself and his brothers. 
And he not only successfully worked it, but in a style different from 
that of his family before and of all other native owners. In fact, the 
young Malliks now do business quite like the best of European, with 
dignity, self-respect, character and credit. Notwithstanding, they h.ad 
lately been involved in a lawsuit with the Howrah Municipality, 
within wdiose jurisdiction the Dock stands. In fact, it is their character 
that made them the victims of municipal pei'^ecution. Had they 
stooped to the illegal expenditure of a few Rupees, they might have 
•escaped all the trouble and anxiety wliich they suffered. As it was, 
they were harrassed for months, through vaiious courts, and put to 
enormous expense. All this they willingly put up with rather than incur 
a stain on their fair fani^ and be suspected of having encroached 
a fe% feet on a roadside drain. It wjyj this prosecution against their 
firm that preyed upon the aiind of poor Probud Chunder and ulti- 
mately proved his death. His blood is morally on the head of the 
fogeys and pettifoggers of the Howrah Municipality. He had vowed 
that he would nevef cross the river over to Howrah if he lost the 
case, and though, thanks to the interference of the High Court and 
to the justice of Mr. Reily, he won it at last, it was too late. The 
anxiety and sensitive dread cif miscarriage for so long a period had 
done their w’(»rk. • 

He had neither ambition nor extraordinary parts, but he was a 
shrewd, perhaps somewliat cynical, man. He hated shams and hum- 
bugs and made no secret of his views. In fact, he was just the 
sort of truly independent unfussy men we so much want. He and i 
his next brother ( the latter a Barrister now retired to Benares) had 
both been elected members of the* Corporation and always votqd wi|h 
judgment and independence, but they left the board in disgust. i 


For the convenience of the Hindu public, the Tramways Company wfti, 
during the three days of the Doorga Puja, run special steam cars to 
Kalighat till 2 at night. Particulars will be found elsewhere in the ad- 
vertisement columns. There need be no fear from the use of steam. 
The thoughtful arrangements of the Company are sufficient to prevent 
accidents. Each car, for one thing, is preceded by a sort of pilot on 
horseback. Accordingly, there was no cause of complaint in the 
previous years when too steam cars were run, during the Doorga Pujas. 


The arrangements for the comfort and safety of the public, involve 
superfluous expense, which, we fear, the Company can ill afford, 
considering their very low rates. We therefore wish their public 
spirit and devotion to the service of their fcllow-citi/cns, were better 
appreciated by the community, the Town. Corporation and the 
Government. On the contrary, wc regret to sec a disposition in 
the two latter to press hard upon the Company or make light of their 
grievances. The Bengali people are too inactive ; they never stir out 
without unavoidable necessity, and consequently make as liitie use of 
the Tramway as possible. They will, no doubt, use it in large 
numbers during these Pujas to go to the shrine of Kalighat, but that 
is al.so in the way of business — the business of lelii^ion. They have no 
idea yet that it may serve them in the business of pleasuic, to^. any 
other country, the tram car.s would frequently be availed of for purposes 
of reel cation. Why should not our people lob get up, dining 
the holiday.^, excursion trains, making a round of the whole town ? Even 
without any organised effort, a man or a small party of fiicnds might 
pass a good day at a trifling cost, by joining a train and stepping from 
cariiage to carri.ige, changing lines, and thus circumnavigating the 
town. 

* • 

Mr. P. C. Sen’s Proviftciul Small Causd Courts Aci N^o. IX of tSSy 
seems to be a very good presentation of an important statute. Mr. 
Sen has been so long ysefiilly employed in this line that we should 
like to notice his labors more at lengtli if be would send his princi- 
pal previous publications, like the Penal Code, the Evidence Act, and 
Macnaghten’s Hindu and his Mahoinedan Law. 


Thk same remark applies to an elaborate and costly Cyclopaedia of 
Business and Daily Wants in Bengali, which, under the name of 
Vaishaik Tativa^ is being issued from the rural township* of Tahirpore 
in the District of Rajshaye. This is a quarterly publicatior^ of which 
we have been favored with the i.st number of Vol. II. Where is the 
first volume ? 


RE1S‘ & RA YVET. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBHR 24, 1SS7. 

THE LAST KING OF OUDH. 

O N Saturday the 10th, we wrote “ The King of 
Oudh’.s health continues to caui^e anxiety. Th« 
iin])rovement reported last week lias vanished this 
week. His Majesty is so weak that hc*is almost con- 
lined to his bed.’’ That very day matters came to 
ahead, both literally and figurativdey. Hitherto we 
have abstained from indicating the nature of the 
king’s disease. This, we hear, has caused disa[)[)oint-. 
meiu in many quarters, specially among medical men 
and those who take an interest in such questions. 
But a sigh over an abortive wish easier wafted 
than the wish itself satisfied. What do our good 
friends know of the responsibility of dwelling on the 
details of royal disease ? Touching upon the gener- 
al condition of the patient was as much as a prudent 
man could venture upon. Nor, if one so 
minded, is it easy to find out what it is that 
ails an Eastern king. Who shall dive into the 
depths of the sanctum sanctorum of the Seraglio 
and fatlfom the mysteries of the “king’s evil”-! 
The admitted difficulty of diagnosis is tenfolc^ 
aggravated in the case of such a patient, and, amid 
the conflicting accounts received and the mislead- 
ing or evasive answers given under suppressed 
breath to your inquiries, who shall piiesiime to 
identify the complaint ? This was our position. To 
serve our oonstituents, however, we have done all we 
could to ascertain the truth, and have, we venture to 
think, succeeded as far awt was possible under the 
circumstances. W 

It appears that th^ Jyg had long suffered from 
fistula in ano which |Kd .daily in the common 
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operations of Nature. Sometime ago there was a 
stoppage of the bleeding, presumably from the ac- 
tion of the medicines he used. The king was de- 
lighted, but probably the Hakeems knew better and 
kept their counsef. In a few months, the king again 
began to feel ill, in {mother way, and grew worse 
and worse every day. This was his last illness, from 
which he never onct qujte rallied. He complained 
of uneasiness and was restless, lost Appetite and 
sleep, ate nothing, lost weight and strength and 
suffered from palpitation of the heart. He likewise 
had^,spme mlignant-looking ulcers on his leg. It 
seems these were all directly and immediately due to 
the suppressibn of the regular hemmorhage from 
the rectum. But neither thd king nor his courtiers 
seem to have suspected it and it was not the phy- 
sicians’ interest to tell. Suddenly, however, the 
bleeding returned, as suddenly as it had stopped. 
This gave His Majesjy the only considerable, 
relief he ever experienced throughout the tedious 
course of his last illness. With ‘ the expulsion of the 
pent-up m^ittcr, as might be expected, the palpitation 
was reduced, the giddiness and dizziness removed, 
the restlessness abated, and there came even a dis- 
position to take nourishment. But the improvement 
did not last. What with long-continued high living 
and sedentary habits and the effects of accumulated 
misfortunes — of injuries and wrongs and griefs — and, 
doubtless, fi( the brooding on the future of his family 
— and Ijist not least the influence of age, the whole 
constitution was a wreck. In a few days the old 
symptoms came back. At the same time there was 
a lack of medical talent at the court, the best Ha- 
keems having gradually died out. A Hakeem had 
indeed been brought down from Lucknow, but he ' 
doing no good. Prince Jehan Kudr of his own in- 
stance <and at his own expense procured another emi- 
nent physician frofli Oudh. All to no purpose. The 
new-comer had had scarcely a week’s time to under- 
stand the case and prescribe accordingly, before the 
patient Vas no m'ore. It is some con.solation to the 
Wends of the deceased to know that his end was 
peaceful. He retained his senses to the last. At 
midnight on Tuesday, his bowels were twice moved. 
At 2 in ‘the morning he spoke and then fell into a 
sleep. That was the sleep of death. Ten minutes 
•afttr, they tried him, but there was no awaking 
again. 

The news immediately spread through the great 
palace or crowil of palaces and through Metiabrooj, 
the city of the Ex-King — the Lucknow in miniature, 
which, since the Annexation of Oudh, had grown up 
in Uie Suburbs of Calcutta. Notice was promptly 
con^yed to Colonel Prideaux. the Agent of the Gov- 
ernor-Geneivil with the Ex-King, who at once re- 
paired to the spot. The Police had about a month 
been warned to be on the t'tve, and a force of 
some 500 strong gathered at call and surrounded 
•the royal precincts, and were placed on guard at 
the different palaces and the rooms containing 
valuables, while the boats of the river police kept 
watch on the riverside. The Agent was soon after 
joined Ijy the District Magistrate Mr. Richey. 
After staying some hours making arrangements, 
and sending for the concubines and ^ sons qf 
the late King, who, forbidden the Palace, lived out- 
side, the Agent left, to come again for the funeral. 
Meanwhile, the Beguma and princes refe^ed to 
flocked to the Palace anAj^i'e allowed in. But for 
the presence of the Polic^^ all points of the road, 
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Matiabrooj in general had the appearance of a desert- 
ed city. There was no sale of provisions and no symp- 
toms of cooking — in ’fact, the shop^ and house-doors 
were closed, nearly the whole people crowding near 
the main gate. But there was no ingress or egress, 
except for those who could satisfy the warders of 
particular birsiness. Exception was made in favor of 
the leading members of the M^homedan community 
who called in compliment to the ex-royalty of Oudh. 
These were • Prince Rahinsooddeen, the venerable 
head of the Mysore Royal Family, the ’young Prince 
P'urrokh Shah, grandson and representative yf the 
late Prince Gholam Mohamad Shah — long the 
amiable head of the same family — the Hon’ble Syud 
Ameer Hossein, Khan Bahadoor, Magistrate of the 
Northern Division of Calcutta, Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadoor, c. i. E., Mr. A. F.M. Abdur Rahman, Bar- 
rister, and Moulvie A.K.M. Abdus Subhan, Deputy 
Magistrate of Motihari. Prince Jahan Kudr, the late 
king’s nephew and son-in-law, the only one of the 
princes who lived in the palace, whom the king loved 
and had during his last days doated upon, and who 
had reciprocated the sentiment and done his duty 
loyally, was naturally looked up to on the occasion. 
Although bowed down by so great a loss, he bore 
hjmself up manfully and discharged his duty now 
too, when the object of it was not alive either to 
reward devotion or punish neglect. He sent word 
to the Nawab Khas Maha*l to see to the preliminary 
funeral rites and told the king’s principal officers to 
make the arrangements. A difficulty was raised 
about the expenditure. The chief man said he did 
not keep the king’s^ money I Nobody seemed to 
know anything or would give any information. The 
Paymaster was named. -While the body of the 
royal master lay undisposed of, the Buksheejee was 
taking his siesta ! — so the messenger who went to 
fetch him reported. The truth we suspect to be that 
he was evading. However, he came at last, but to 
no purpose. He was the mere paymaster, who dis- 
bursed what he got, and had long since finished his 
last distribution ! By this process of exhaustion the 
royal Treasurer was reached. It is the same who 
had latterly been appointed the second of the persons 
who jointly drew and received His Majesty’s 
stipend. He was the most indignant of all, and he 
had left only a balance of six anftas in the treasury ! 
While this attempt wAs beiqg made to trace the 
king’s cash, the news of the difficulty flew about and 
Nawab Khas Mahal offered to pay all the expenses 
of the funeral herself. Prince Jahan Kudr too did 
the same. Prince Kamar Kudr was not to be left 
behind and ifiade the same offer, and doubtless others 
did likewise. But there was difficulty interposed by 
the Faith to the attainment of tKese individual wishes. 
The first charge, according to the law of Islam, on 
the property of a deceased person is for his funeral 
expenses. What remains becomes the subject of 
will or inheritance. The king having left at least 
valuable effects, for which there might be a scram- 
bling among his heirs, his soul was not to be in 
debt to any man or woman, however near or 
dear, for the cost of his funeral. If necessary, a 
few of his gold and silver beadsteads might be 
pawned for the occasion. However, the stiff Purser 
at last relented and offered to pay on condition of his 
being repaid afterwards. A costly ^roud fit for 
royal corpses was now produced. It is a piece of 
linen— apparently long cloth— on which the whole 
Koran is beautifully and neatly writUn ; the writing 
over, the cloth is rubbed over with the earth ot 
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Kerbela, or steeped in the dust of the graves of th^ 
martyr chiefs of the Shia sect. 


The next diffiMty was about the place of inter- 
ment. The king had expressed a wish to be deposited 
at the foot of the grave of a former Mooshtahed or 
superior doctor of Shia I'heology, who reposes there. 
To this the living Mooshtahed as well as Manserim- 
ooddowla, the pfincipal officer, had grave objections. 
They were for depositing his remains ifi the Imambara 
built by the king and named bj^ him, Septeinabad. The 
king would often talk of the resting-place for his bones 
and would not hear of the • Imambara as an eligible 
site since some of his own harem had been buried 
there. The place had been rendered foul by the 
remains of those impure wenches, he would say ; he 
could not sleep after death in their unholy proximity ! 
This the Mooftee Saheb declared to be a mere 
sentimental objection, and, as a living Kazi is worth 
more than a dead king, the wishes of the master 
were ignored and those of the servants prevailed. 
The. Agent came again in the forenoon and waited 
long for the completion of the arrangements for 
the funeral, but, notwithstanding his exertions and 
the efforts of Mirza Jahan Kudr to second him, 
such was the listlessness of despair or the energy 
of grief at the great house that there was no 
progress. The Begums and princes who usually 
resided outside, seemed to be the most over- 
powered by the .sight bf the dead king. Colonel 
Prideaux again left, therefore, to come again in the 
evening, with two companies of Native Infantry for 
the funeral procession. Still there was delay in the 
washing and robing of the corpse. At last, the silver 
coffin containing the king’s remains was brought from 
the king’s apartments in the Sultankhana out into 
the grounds. It had a covering of green satin over 
which a red velvet was thrown by way of pall. This 
bier was carried under the protection of a magnificent 
shawl canopy stuck up in the four corners by costly 
spears. The whole way from the Sultankhana to 
the Septeinabad Imambara was illuminated as on gala 
days. The Police were in force. The procession, 
which took place after half past ten, consisted of 
torph-bearers, two companies of the 38th N. I. and 
the mourners of the Palace and the precincts. The 
Agent followed on foot, accompanied by Nawab 
Abdool Luteef Bahadoor, C.I.E., and his two eldest 
sons, Moulvies Abdur Rahifian and Abdus Subhan, 
the only outsiders present. 

Perfect order was maintained in the procession as 
well as in the palaces throughout. The arrangements 
were of the best that could be expected under the 
circumstances. Some disappointment was felt at the 
economy of Governq;ient in husbanding its powder 
and reserving it oAly for fifthrate living native not- 
abilities and inglorious defunct members of Council 
and Generals. P'or whatmuch of military honors 
were paid to the deceased Prince the king’s people 
and the Mahomedan community are grateful to Colo- 
nel Prideaux, who, we are told, telegraphed to Simla 
direct for orders. They also appreciate the Agent’s 
consideration in going all the way on foot with the 
bier to its resting place. 

' ' • 0 

At the scent of death, the legal and illegal vultures 
were to the fore and were hovering about the palace 
all Wednesday. They condoled with the women and* 
children on their hard fate as Government would soon 
turn them out into the street, and represented to them 
that their own chance lay in their making over their 
property and prospects to thejr charge. They would 


fight out their battle and make thelh prosperous. For 
this reason in especial, we ard glad to see that Gov- 
ernment has so promptly taken up the subject of the 
late king’s affairs a& already td pass h bill for the ad- 
ministration of his estate. We hope equal activity 
and consideration will be shown in dealing with the 
other parts of the question and specially with the sub- 
ject of provision for the family. .We could wish that 
whatever desision is come td in each case, it nfight be 
communicated to the party interested without, if pos- 
sible, the least intervention of middle-men, even that 
of Government servants of the lower ‘species. 

Insignificant as the late king was to all appftii'^nce, 
without territory, or power or influence or e^en 
wealth — what Jte might regard as such — his death is 
the death-knell of a city. People talk of the self-indul- 
gence and waste of Oriental Princes, but they have 
no idea of the great sacrifices often made by them, or 
of the large compensations offered by their very vices. 
Here, for instance, was th<S late king, .with his com- 
paratively small income of a lac of Rupees a month, 
supporting indirectly some forty thousand souls. 
Let no man smile, at our arithmetic. The 'good king, 
for good he was for all that the unsympathetic 
European world might suppose, good even by the 
evidence of the great enemy who dispossessed hiuv of 
his kingdom — the king knew and was wont to say. 
My people have only half a meal a day, for I can not 
afford them a bellyful. This vast population, including 
the highest ladies and noblemen and gentlemen nur- 
tured in more or less of luxury, is plunged iif anxiety 
and despair. We are truly glad that the good Vice- 
roy has expressed, through his Political Agent, his 
Excellency’s condolences to the family in their deep 
affliction, and, what is more to the point, his assur- 
ance that they will be liberally provided fon We 
trust that provision will be truly liberal. Above all, 
we hope .some sort of state and dignity wilf still be 
permitted in the site of the king’s residence, and, if 
possible, the miniature city of pmaces in the Suburbs 
of the great “City of Palaces,” be* maintained, ot^a 
humbler scale. Such consideration is due to the 
British character for justice and moderation. It is 
due to history. It will be some compensation for the 
crying shame of the Annexation. The policy of 
wholesale destruction and quick effacement will give a 
shock to the universal sense of decency. The N'za- 
mut of Bengal was maintained for more than a cen- 
tury after it had been shorn of territory and power, and. 
it was then reduced. The service# ‘of the dynasty of 
Sadat Khan have been, if at all, inferior only to those 
of Nawab Meer Mahamcd Jafer Khan and his asso- 
ciates in the Revolution of 1857. 


His Majesty Wajid AH Shah was the eldesy^on of 
king Umjud AH Shah. He had a brother named 
Prince Mirza Secunder Hushmut Bahadoor, who, on 
Wajid .\li Shah’s accession, became the first Prince of 
the Blood Royal and was invested with the commaijd- 
in-chief of the Forces. He was usually known as 
the General Saheb. He was the ablest member of 
the family, and it was always considered a misfortune 
that he did not succeed to the throne instead of his 
amiable and weak elder brother. When .rumours of 
annexation invaded the ears of the people, it was dis- 
cussed whether Wajid AH Shah might not be dis- 
placed in his favour. But the British were in the 
way of the success of such a coup. At last, the An- 
nexation became a fact. The people had offered to 
fi^ht in defence of tl^eii^dependence, but neither the 
king nor the royal lyiily would hear of any such 
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thing. They elected to rest their hopes on the righte- Jias left many, by whom he has still a number of 
ousness of their cause and the justice of Great Bri- sons and many more daughters. Two of such sons, 
tain. The Rajas of Toolsipdi'e and Shunkerpore and Mirzas Kamar Kudf and Asman J^, have been men- 
other barons were conjured on their loyalty to the tioned in some of the papers. Tfae one is the son of 
throne to keep quiet until the case could be laid be- Navvab Fakar Mahal, who came to Calcutta after the 
fore Queen and Parliament. The king talked of mutinies, but refused, we believe, to enter the king’s 
going himself to Eurbpe. But the enterprise was precincts. She has ever remained apart at a house of 
too much for his . dejected, spirits. His mother her own purchase at Kidderpore. Asman Jah is the 
proved* manlier. She cUd go, accompanied by her son of Nawab Rashk Mahal. Although younger 
younger son (the Commander-inChief) and the king’s than Kamar ,Kudr, he has had the luck of being en- 
eldest boy. Her idea was to pre.sent them to tcred on the list preparbd by the late Nawab Ameer 
Her Majesty and to represent that if her eldest All’s Committee as the senior. Since Kamar Kudr 
son*^d proved incapable, the kingdom had com- has discovered the circumstance, he has protested 
nutted no wrong against the British Power and against the wrong done him. We do not know if 
was not liable to .sequesteation. Wajid Ali Shah the error has been rectified. 

might be set aside in favour of another more pro- We will conclude with mentioning two other sons, 
mising member of the family. There was his distinguished, each in a difierent way, for the 
brother, whose capacity might be tested. If a son parts they have played. After Mirza Huish Bakht 
of Wajid Ali Shah was preferred, his eldest child Bahadoor’s death, Mirza Faridobn Kudr, son of a 
might be raised to the thrtync and a regency formed.' once favorite dancing girl whom the king had taken 
It was in those days a supremely* arduous undertaking to himself in the mold why, preferred his claims 
for an Oriental Queen and Princes to go on such a to the Heirship-apparent, but His Majesty would 
distant and*, to all appearaiKe, hopeless mission. These not entertain the idea, and scouted the young man’s 
braved all dangers and made all the sacrifices required pretensions. He thereupon made friends with the 
and reached England, and proceeded to prepare Agency Amla and intrigued against the king so suc- 
themselves. They might have done some good, if cjssfully as to get himself recognised by Government 
not to the extent of making the lion disgorge, but, as arid allowed an allowance of Rs. 4,000 a month, 
ill luck would have it, the mutiny intervened. The which, as if tp show what a poor thing was an E«x- 
Queen Mother and the General Saheb both died in Eu- king, was deducted from His Maje,.sty’s stipend ! The 
rope. Therti was dissension among the survivors, who, indignant father turned the rebellious boy out of the 
pressed !br funds, fell among a set of harpies. It was Palace, and God did not leave the latter long in en*- 
with the greatest difficulty that the poor Prince Mirza joyment of the fruits of his unhallowed success. He 
Hamid Ali Bahadoor returned to his native land. died a few months back. 

This was the Heir Apparent, the eldest son of the The last but not least of Wajid Ali Shah’s .sons is 
king by his first married wife, Nawab Khas Mahal, Brijis Kudr, a name once of ominous import. He is 
marriad before the accession, with a dower promised the son of Nawab Huzrat Mahal, one of the king’s 
her of 2^ lacs of Rupees. He was, though rather wives or concubines who elected to remain at Lucknow 
dark in complexion,, one of the handsomest men we instead of following their lord’s fortunes in exile. When 
have seen, and every inch a Prince, in appearance, the mutinies broke out and Oudh reestablished the 
in .spirit, and disposition. Unfortunately, he died kingdom, the sepoys placed Mirza Brijis Kudr Ba- 
seme fifteen years, ago. hadoor on the throne, and thrust the Regency on his 

After succeeding his father on the throne, Wajid mother and her paramour, Mummoo Khan. After 
Ali Shah toolt to wife the charming daughter of the conciuest, the Begum with her son took shelter 
Nawab Ali Nukkee Khan Bahadoor, who became his in Nepal. There, remote from cities, in the far off 
Minister-jn-Chief. The dower for this lady was, as hills, Brijis Kudr grew up a wild boy of the woods, 
bclitted'the position of the bride’s family and above Nawab Mashook Mahal has left another son, Mirza 
all the sovereign status of the bridegroom, no less Jam Jah Ali. He is younger thaw Asman Jah. 
than one crore and twenty five lacs or near two We have no desire to prejudice the claims of any 
millions sterling according to present exchange. By of these ladies and princes, of whatever degree. The 
her, who received* the title of Nawab Aktar Mahal, Government will do them justice and certainly pro- 
the king had a son named Huish Bakht. After the vide them according to their deserts, with its usual 
death of Mirz.i Hamid Ali, he was popularly regarded liberality to fallen dynasties. But special care ought 
as Heir Apparent. The king never formally in- to be taken to « select the head of the rather miscel- 
■ vested him, however. His Majesty, with a sense of the laneous lot of princelings and to, give him the means 
fitnes^of things the absence of which we have .so often for keeping up his position. . ' 

to dc^re in our people, smiled at the suggestion of We are afraid of mentioning any name, for fear of 
Heirship td^Nothing. But, of course, the duties injuring one who might otherwise have the best 
which in Oriental households appertains to the eldest chance. For some officials have a perverse di.sposi- 
sop were allotted by His Majesty to him. • tion to show their independence of the press, forget- 

He too was not fated to live. This was the end of ting that the press usually has little personal interest 
any possible hopes of direct succession by a child of his in such questions, and ignorirtg the real service done 
own loins that the old king at any moment may have by the press to Government by bringing facts to 
harboured. He made no secret of his thoughts, but light and discussing matters for the benefit of officials, 
used frequently to say openly that he did not know Injhe present case, the officials themselves know who 
what the meaning of it was, but his own male line is the most eligible — in whose person and hands the 
had been doomed. , dignity of the dynasty, so much as is left of it, may best 

Nawab Khakan Mahal is the third of the Consorts, 'be kept. The taxes of the public are not to be wasted 
She is the mother of the king’s eldest daughter, who even upon the scions of royalty. A random experi- 
is Prince Jahan Kudr’s wedded wife. ment should always be avoided. There is no ques- 

Of concubines or wives of a sort — motdi or tern* tion of legal right here, but only of political equity 
porary connections — the king, lilce every Shia prince, and equitablfe expediency. 
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fTlHE Friend of India Major Bell was buried at Brompton on Sep- 
-i- tember 14. Considerinj' that no public notice of time or place j 
had been given, the gathering was surprisingly large as it was 
thoroughly respectable, consisting, among others, Mrs. Mynie Bell 
and Tina Bell (widow and daughter of the deceased), Mr. Geotgc 
Bell (brother of Major Bell), Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., 
William Digby, (Secretary of the National Liberal club), 

Gjjorge Jacob Holyoake, Miss K. A. Holyoake, M/. Dacosta, Mr. W. 
H. Knight, Mr. S. Digbj', Mr. ai.ii Mrs. Payne, Miss F. A. Kortright, 
Dr, S. N. Bruce,* General Frank Moberly, Mr. and Miss Catterson 
Smith, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Martin Wood. Flowers were sent by the i 
Countess of Haddington, Miss Ina Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Wood, | 
Mrs. G, Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Catterson Smith, and others. There 
was a goodly array of Indian gcntlem’en, such as the Hon. Dada* 
bhoy Nowrojee, Lpxhini Navajen, Kbstumji Soonawalla, Nanda Lai 
Ghosh, Siva Ram, Dr. Dutt, and Jehanghir Pcstonjoe. The Rev. 
Mr. Voysey conducted the service at the grave, who concluded with 
an impressive address containing passages of beauty and pathos. 
He was followed by, strangely enough, the veteran amiable Atheist, 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake. He spoke on the public character of the de- 
ceased, saying 

“ It seems meet to many near friends of Major Evans Bell, that 
a career so remarkable and honourable as his should not close 
without a few words of personal tribute to his memoiy spoken 
here. Intimate with him from the earliest days of his public life, 
Major Bell was one of the truest friends 1 have known, and I have 
known many. He was not only true to his colleagues who worked 
with him, he was true to the principles he held ; he was true to 
the cause he espoused ; he was true to the authority which he 
served ; he was true to tl^ Princes of India, whom he defended when 
iftijustly accused ; he was true to the^jcople of India, with whose just 
claims he sympathised and ^vhose civil rights he advocated. The many 
books he wrote on Indian aftairs — unsurpassed for their accuracy of 
facts, their mastery of facts, their decision, of judgment and dispassion- 
ateness- all breathed one spirit, that of justice both to princes and (he 
people of the Indian nations. Apart from his civil and milTtary duties, 
he had personal and intellectual opinions which he deemed useful ; 
concerning which he acted on Archbishop Whatelcy’s maxim. He 
* maintained what he believed and maintained it because he believed 
it.’ The better to do this he returned to England and resigned his 
commission, cheerfully contenting himself with a slender income. At 
that time news of the Indian MuAny reached London, and he imme- 
diately took up his commission again, and went back to India, that it 
should never be said that any personal convictions he had led him to 
shrink either from danger or duty. The result of his return to Nagpoie 
was that very few persons perished there, while in other places it was 
very different. His humanity saved him from injustice and his courage 
from the impulses which leads to retaliatory extremes. The despatches 
he sent to his superiors he wrote with his own hand, and worked night 
and day in the hot season to co^y them himself, lest by the employ- 
ment of any other hand it should transpire outside that the inhabitants 
had a friend in the garrison, and be misinterpreted by the enemies of 
the Government. When Lord Canning afterwards visited the district, 
he informed Captain Bell (that being then his position) that he had 
been guilty of irregularities which necessitated dismissal from his Com- 
mand. But on returning to his quarters Captain Bell found a letter 
from Lord Canning awaiting him, to the effect that Lord Canning had 
conceived great respect and admiration for his judgment and humanity,# 
and enclosing an appointment to higher rank in another Presidency. 
Amid public men, whose manner of mind I have observed, I have seen 
nothing nobler than the conduct of Major Bell. Himself an English 
oflScial, true to the traditions of his profession-having the just ambi- 
tion to stand well with his colleagues; yet he at times incurred the 
resentment of some when he cited records to prove that errors 
of administration had resulted in deplorable wrong. More that this, he 
did not hesitate to defend the claims of princes, whom he believed to be * 


wrongfully accused, and in one memorable instance he rescued a ruler 
of great histone name from charges officially made against him during 
the mutiny, which, if true, would have led to serlbus consequences to 
that dynasty. Major Bell vindicated the loyalty of this eminent poten- 
t.ate, whose son and successor was lately received in honour at our 
Court, who otherwise could never have appeared in England. It was 
the high character and disinterestedness of Major Bell* which gave his 
advocacy influence. II is patient industry and research enabled him to 
pioduce decisive testimony in important cases. This was a proud but 
not a profitable task, and brought aiLxieties not conducive to health in a 
sensitive nature. But he was incapable of supineness or rest in the 
face of wrong which he thought he could redress or aid in redressing. 
Had he cared more for himself and less for justice and the honour of the 
English name in India, his days had been longer in the land. It may 
be justly said of him as was written of Lord Fairfax — 

He neither power nor riches sought, 

For others— not himself— he fought. * /. 

But he had reward of another kind. He had value# friendships 
among many colle.Hgues of high official name, who knew and respected 
his incorruptible integrity. Around this spot stand many Indian gen- 
tlemen who, representing ancient races, do not for light reasons assemble 
here to mourn at an English grave. Throughout the great Presidencies 
many will hear with real regret that their English friend is dead, and 
he leaves his family and friends the proud consolation that his death 
inspires sorrow, admiration, and honour in Indian as well as in English 
hearts.” 

We have a sneaking lespect, we confess, for Mr. Holy oike, mingled 
with profound pity, whom wc regard as a* brave and honest man of 
great calibre, utterly misguided. But his presence at a Christian’s 
or at any rale a iheist’s burial, was a trespass. His fine and just “lay 
sermon” was a serious offence. What is England coming to that Such 
an incident should pass without remark I 


Ayub is still at large. 

• • • ^ 

The Income Tax law has undergone a revision — not in the legislature 
but in the Bengal .Secretariat. Hencefoiih 

“A person who has been assessed undci P.irt I of the second schedule 
of the Act shall not be again assessed in ie >peci of his income charge- 
able under Part IV, whore the ainouni. id such income is less lhair 
five hundred rupees per aiinam.'’ • 

“A person whose income under Parts I and IV is less than five 
hundred rupees per annum, respectively, shall not be liable under Part 
IV by reason of his aggregate income under these two parts being in 
excess of five hundred rupees per annum.” 

It would have been well if the CaLuttn Gazette explained the relief’ 
given, by at least referring to the objects of the several Paris. For 
convenience of our readers, we may mention that Part 1 of the Se- 
cond Schedule treats of Sal.aries and Pensions, ^aiT II of Profits of 
Companies, Part III of Interest on Securities, and Part IV. of other 
sources qf income not included in l^arts I, 11, or 111. 


They celebrated the Queen’s Jubilee at Uenby Dale near Barnsfty, 
by a monster pie weighing 2 % tons and containing 60 st. of flour, 
230 lbs. of butter and lard, 225 pigeons, fowls, geese, turkeys, and 
grouse, and 67 rabbits and hares. The greedy fellows I ' 

• • 

• « 

Jay Gould, the Railway King of America, having got a grand child, 
the newspapers, which devote columns to an inventory of a fashionable 
bride’s trousseau^ are filled with minute descriptions of the pomp and 
circumstance of its glorious cradle. The pour thing has been over- 
whelmed with an infinity of small-clothes of all hues and textures. It 
would be an insult to spealci of it as born with a silver spoon in its 
mouth. Silver has progressively gone down in America since the 
Mackays became owners of inountainfuls of it, until it threatens to be 


Skbimbm in are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 

, . ^ fnodiusn partMpyty as it mmnes dskm/prU^gment through the DepartmenH, No other receipt will be 
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regarded almost as a nuisance. This BalV Gould is provided with any 
number of gold rattles. • 

Is the wit of British politiccil life degenerating like its amenities? A 
recent instance would persuade to such a conclusion. Mr. Halley 
Stewart having lately stated, from his place in Parliament, that he had 
seen boys aitd girls lying about in 'l/afalgar Square in the early morn- 
ing without a sack to hide their nakedness, he received in the House 
of Commons a large bundle of sacks. 

• * * 

At the Jj^tuwa College in Ceylon, they have established a Science 
Laboratory and an Oriental Literary Association as memorials of the 
RoyaHJubilee. At the last distribution of prizes, Mr. H. VV. Green, 
the Director of Public Instruction, who took the chair, congratulated 
the institution on the good sense shown in such a choice. He regard- 
ed the Laboratory and the Association as the symptom of a revul- 
sion of feeling against an ornamental classical education. He un- 
hesitatingly ridiculed the latter pursuit, and pressed home the inutility 
of the study of Latin Yor those* who tlid not intend to enter a learned 
profession. “ You know,” continued Mr. Grcftn, 

“ we are dropping Latin and Greek a good deal at home. There 
has been a great ^lutcry against ovee much classics in our schools 
in England, and I must say I sympathize a greaf deal with that ciy. 
When you come to grow older, you will find that it is of absolutely no 
use to you unless you know a gieat deal of it. Of course, to those of 
you who can afford the time, I say, go as far as you can in your classics 
and learn as much as you can ; it will influence your taste in English 
and be a use and a pleasure in a great many ways. But for an ordinary 
boy to go wasting his time over a few pages of Latin here is, I think, 
nonsense. 1 am therefore pailiciilaily glad to see this new departure in 
the shape of a Science Laboratoiy and an Oriental Literary Associa- 
tion. 1 don’t siqf^iose any <,f you will lull) out great scientists but still 
it is useful toi^mow a little at least about a few things. At any rate, you 
cannot do more harm to yourselves than blowing yourselves up and 
perhaps compounding .some awful mixtures and odours (Laughter). But 
when you have gone through these preliminaries, I hope that you will 
go through the world afterwards with your eyes inoie keenly opened to 
see and understand what is around you in Nature and Life. Your Orien- 
tal Literary Association is, however, most peculiarly interesting to me, 
and in this way : our old race of Pundits does not seem to be recruited. 
Now old iTieu cannot live for ever. Since I was here last, two eminent 
Pundits have passed away, and one of them is to be cremated to- 
morrow, indlied a large number of our older Pundits has been dying off 
for some time, and we mftst have some young men who shall take 
their places, who shall know something about Sanskrit and Pali 
and shall not allow the old Eastern languages to drop out and decay 
before a bastard of modern English. Therefore I am very glad 
to Hbar that fliis Associadon is to be started here.” ' 

• 

« • 

An insurance agent driving a thriving business in Kansas, was recently 
surprised by the visit of a stranger who bade him follow him as his 
prisoner. Tl>c stranger was no other than an American detective. 
The insurance man who failed after all to insure himself against such 
a mish;>p, is a British-born subject of our Sovereign, of good connec- 
tions, being in fact a cousin of Lord Wolsclcy. He had been pay- 
^nastcr in a British vessel in the China naval station and ns such made 
away with a laige sum. •Ifvjaving his vessel stealthily, he had passed 
in disguise through China, Japan, Australia, and California, finally I 
settling and setting up business in Kansas. 

** * 

‘The Indian Museum, dining September, was open only 20 days and the 
visitois luimbcicd— Natives 39,068 males and 10,757 females, Europeans 
616 male'^and 178 females. The average attendance is thus given 
at 2,530 a day. It <night be interesting to know which of the days 
were most crowded ? 

• • « 

STRANute are the aberrations of poor humanity. A paragraph is going 
the round respecting the weak and purposeless thieving propensity of 
an elderly British peer. He is by no means mad, and moves in society, 
and is invited to the houses of his friends. The latter are prepared for 
his peculiar habit, but they do not mind it as they do not really lose by 
it. Whatever little articles of cutlery or plate or table ornaments he 
carries away, are duly returned by his wife through his valet, with 
a polite letter embodying a white lie about the strange waj» the things 
got into the nobleman’s pockets. 

• • 

The Madura Mail complains 

“These are days of Lotterries. We hav^ had International lotteries 
and State lotteries, and the current year ushered into existence a new 
Chit system or lottery. A number of persons subscribe at a uniform 
rate, by the week or tlie month, and periodically lots are drawn and ' 
whoever draws the prize becomes the lucky recipient of a handsome 


amount without the obligation to make subsequent payments. Such 
presents are nude for a fi.\ed jiumber of drawing^and at the conclusion 
of the last drawing, the originator pays the remaining subscribers just 
w'hat they have subscribed, minus a certain fee^to be appropriated by 
him. There are other and worse kinds too but this is reputed to be 
the most equitable of these systems. If this is not lottery, we do not 
know what is ! Several persons have started business in this way and 
we do not know aify reason why the law should not interfere and put 
them down. There is a regular mania am»ng the poor to join these 
chits and there is every possibility of much hard ekrned money being 
swindled out of them by scheming speculators.” 

» • • 

• • • r 

The European lessees of the Shivganga Zemindaree have compromis- 
ed the suit brought by Mr. Alagris^mi and his brother against,^ them 
and the zemindar. The brothers receive immediately Rs. lacs and 
Rs. 200 monthly for 22 years, they giving up their claim on the Zemin- 
dari and the Tiruppavanam Taluq. What share does General 
Anderson receive ? 

• # 

An Inspector of Police, in the Tirupattur Division, Madura District, 
has been presented with a necklace— of pearls, emeralds, rubies and 
coral wdth a round pendant set with precious stones— for detection of 
theft of jewels in the Piranmalui tcmillc. The necklace is valued at 
Rs. 700. 

• * 

A FOOLISH man who, like the elephant, is unconscious of his own 
gr^tness— or at any rate, size— tried to pass for a woman by putting 
on female attire and actually entered as a passenger a female com- 
partment of the train at Kurrachee station. But Sind is not quite 
the land of the Amazons, though some Brahui and Belooch belles 
must be formidable^ enchantresses, we arc afraid. His corpore*al 
grandeur and awkward gait seemed to ill oonsist with his modest 
lady-like garb. Suspicion led to inquiry and inquiry to search. 
He persisted in his disguise anil long resisted all attempts to show 
the face. But Station-master Green, urged by an inexorable constable, 
was firm, and insisted on the •“ lady ” shewing herself to a woman. 
At last, this veiled prophet drpw aside the robe that had hid the 
head and disclosed “her” famous beard. “She” was discovered to 
be no common man, being the brother of the Head Munshi of the 
District Superintendent’s office. Our readers will recognise the 
latter as the person who became notorious for his unmanly sports- 
manship in shooting the domestic pigeons of the spirited coolie 
Bahadar^ Khan, while the latter’s purda wife was feeding them, and 
then taking advantage of his position and influence and knowledge 
and means ^to frustrate the indignant Bahadoor in his quest of 
redress from the crown. Arcades ambo. But to return to his explod- 
ed “ ladyship.” The man tried to explain his adventure by 
saying that he was after a fugitive woman whom he hoped 
to be the better able to trace in that disguise. A cock and 
bull story, in all probability, though his objec^ was the fair and weaker 
sex, to be sure, some one or any ,one. The Police ought to be able 
to find out the truth, but then the Police is*his— brother’s. Under any 
circumstances, he had no right to trespass into the compartment re- 
served for women and violate the sanctity of the Purda, 

* • 

Paris has lately be^en gr.iced with the august presence of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Brazil. Don Pedro II. visited Europe to 
try the waters of Carlsbad for the benefit bf, his health, which has for 
sometime past been in an indifferent* state. His stay in the French 
capital has not been long, yet he has made the most of it. Born in 

1825, he is one of the oldest reigning sovereigns of the earth. 

* 

• • 

From the newspapers there seems to have been an unusual activity 
among the criminal classes before the, vacation, not in Bengal Proper 
only but in many parts of the country. Thus the city of Agra was 
reported to be in very near a state of siege— from armed bands of 
robbers. The house of a Police official itself was broken into and 
jewellery to the value of Rs. 2,000 carried away. A poor fellow going 
along the road there was hacked with swords, and left for dead. 

• 

» # 

The Chief Justice the Hon’ble Sir John Edge is to be the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the new Allahabad University. The Fellows elected are — 

“ The Hon’bles Quinton ; Tyrrell ; Syed Ahmed ; Syed Mahmud ; 
and Pandit Ajudhya Nath. Lieutenant-Colonel j. G. Forbes, R.£. ; 
Surgeon-Major Cleghorn ; Raja Shiva Prasad ; Mr. M. S. Howell, C.S. ; 
Raja Jai Kishan Das ; Raja Udai Pratab Singh ; Brigade-Surgeon 
Bonavia ; Mahama Hopadbyaya Bapu Deva Shastri ; Mr. T. Nesfleld ; 
Mr. Deighion ; Mr. \V.,C. Benett, C.S. ; Mr. A. Thomson Babu 
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Prameda Das Mittra ; Mr. C. H. Hill; Mr. W. H. Wright ; Mr.. 
Boutnower; Shams-ul-Ulama Moulavi Zaka Ulla ; Mr. S. A. Hill; 

Shankar Misra ; Mr. Theodore 
Beck ; Pandit Adiiya Warn Bhatacharya ; JVlunshi Newal Kishore ; 
Babu Biresh war Mittra ; Honorary Assistant 'Surgeon Lala Mukand 
Lai ; and Babu Ram SaranDas, of Fyzabad.” 


^0tcj0 Sc ICeabcrcttcs. • 

# 

T^ITH the compliments of the season to our friends and supporters* 
*» and with our .prayers for th*eir tr«e welfare, we resume woik 
after the holidays. 


The Huropean outlook is far from improved. Bulgaria is in a ferment 
still, and many people seriously apprehend a war in the near future 
over the Eastern question or any other. The feeling between Geimany 
and France cannot be satisfactory. Though the fire-eating Boulanger 
has been prudently shelved, the impetus he gave towards the prepara- 
tions for a contingency thabmay occur any moment, has not been ex- 
hausted, and France has lately held the experiment of mobilisatioti of 
one corps (P arme^ so that it might tgke the field in complete equipment 
within less than a week. Such a move at this moment could scarcely 
be regarded with indifference in Germany. Nevertheless, we do not 
expect a war. The ruling men in the Empire have had enough of it, 
and happily they arc now too old to be disposed to extraordinary 
exertions and sacrifice without the gravest necessity. ^ 


The aspect of British affairs at Home is not cheering. There have 
been a continuous series of demonstrations of the unemployed work- 
ingmen at the capital. Oif the I2th, about a thousand assembled in 
Trafalgar Square, where some menacing speeches were delivered, after 
which they marched through the streets ih procession, preceded by a 
black banner bearing the inscription “Bread or Woik,” till they 
arrived in front of the Mansion House. Reuter is silent as to what 
they did there and how they dispersed, pn the 14th more demonstra- 
tions of a menacing character are said to have been held. Several of 
the unemployed were seen with the Red caps of Liberty and, to com- 
plete the ominous import, the crowd chanted the Marseillais, As before, 
they proceeded to the Mansion House. Theie they demanded an 
audience of their representatives, but the Lord Mayor refused to re- 
ceive the deputation. They then returned, stopping before the 
Standard office for a demonstration of their feelings towards the Con- 
servative pi ess, shouting and groaning. The Police were on the alert 
and at Ludgate Circus they captured the black flags, &c. This was the 
signal for the quiet dispersion of the people. 

So far as we can judge at this distance from the meagre telegrams, 
there was an absene of earnestness among the demonstrationists. 
Even the leaders were not ^p to downright mischief Still the spectacle 
of British workingmen in the Red cap pinging the song of Revolution, 
is new thing in staid Old England. It means that between the diflfu- 
sion of the three R’s among the masses and the promotion of inter- 
course ol late years with the Continent, the Reds are gaining ground. 


In Ireland, the agitators are doing their best to th*wart Government 
and even to precipitate a seriews bloody conflict, if they can with safely 
to themselves. Unfortunately, the* ministry have lost much valuable 
time in indecision. 

The Coroner’s Jury have returned verdicts of wilful murder against 
the Police Inspector and five constables whose fire at Mitchclstowm 
caused the deaths. 


The Government of Bengal’s Resolution on the Sir John Lawrence In- 
quiry is out, together with the edited proceedings of the Inquiry Court. 
\Vc cannot do better than publish Captain Ncustcin’s observations on 
the subject. He is the central figure in the' business— the hero of ’the 
drama. He may yet be remembered as the Plimsoll of India. What- 
ever good may come out of the Inquiry, we shall owe to him. 


Poor Maharaja Dhulccp Singh, now in Russia, has fulminated another 
drazy but mischievous manifesto. It is beneath notice as a statement 
or argument, and unfit for publication for sedition. 


A BLOODY riot took place at Ujjain during the late synchronous Mahar- 
ram and Dusera festivals. It is said that the Mahoinedans had obtained 
the city Magistrate’s permission t» put up the customary awning before 
their fazias. From this the T.izi.as seem to be placed on the public 
thoroughfare. It appears that the Hindus therc^hold a procession on 
their Maha Astami. Accordingly, on the 25111 September, they went 
that way in state with music and flying colors. The Magistrate, — a 
Hindu gentleman named Muthra Pcrsliad — and other otTicials accom- 
panied the procession, probably to prevent any disturbancot When 
the procession reached the Tazias, it was stopped by the Mussulmans. 
They w'ere asked to remove their shamiana to let the procession pass. 
They did not listen, and besides objected to the Hindus sprinkling water 
before the procession, appaiently le.si it touch tlic T.uias. IVJ^gis- 

trate himself persuaded the Mahoinedans to leinovc the awning till the 
procession had passed. 'Fhey did so, but they felt aggrieved j»id 
subsequently meditated vengeance. Without attending so much to 
their festival, they organised an attack and on the next day fell on the 
Dasera procession, knocking down the ,][,thak\il which was carried in 
a palanquin. Notwithstanding the cffoits of the oflicials present, a 
fierce battle raged. In the sliugglc, many on both sides were severely 
wounded and some lives were lost. Vwo of*the Mahbmedan dead and 
8 wounded were removed tJ hospital. The most bitter feeling now 
reigns between the two classes, and there is consternation among the 
peaceably disposed. Everybody expects a lenewal of ihe’conflict. The 
shops are closed. 

Ujjain, though in the neighbourhood of Holkar’s capital, belongs to 
Gwalior. It is some satisf.iction to know that the local administration 
is in the hands of a strong man. Sir Michael Filose, the ablest official 
of the Gwalior Durbar. He exerted himself nobly during the late 
emeute, II it were not for him, it would have been a more formidable 
affair, and much more blood would have been spilt. • 

With this exception, the Maharrarn passed off in exemplui^ peace. 

We see that Messrs. Toulmin & Co., the well-known brokers, have 
taken to calling themselves, in addition, “business scientists.” Every 
thing has in these days been reduced to a science, and it was time 
enough that the science of the business of commerce was recojgnised. 
Messrs. Toulmin seem to vindicate their title to the name by the sheet 
on Jute that they have just issued. This is a very depressing subject, 
the very word “Jute ” calling up associations of loss and ruination to 
thousands during the last four years, but their treatment is judicious, 
practical and to the point. 'Fhey st.irt with the allegation that 

“Seasons *883-84, 1884-85, 188586, t886-8/, resulted Vmply fh 
luination to Jute balers and shippers and local mills.” 

Nor is Jute singular. • 

“Too terrible to relate, the selfsame story may be told with equal 
truth of ne.irly every other business and iiulustiy under the sun, and 
for even a longer length of years, yea, for as many as 12 fearful yearj.” 

They then say that it is no use pretending to go on this way, or to 
work without a profit, not to say with a loss, for any length. And* they, 
conclude with a sort of Lord Cliestei field’s .idvice to his son about to 
enter business, a little trite perhaps but veiy good aiul useful, and 
expressed with downright vigour and the energy*of those who are in 
the game and have suffered perchance. Not content with this, they 
have come forward with a cure for the stale of the market. They are 
vigorously trying to induce the jute balers and mannl.icturers to make 
a united effort 

“to reduce the present price of Jute in the growing l)isiri<'ts and in 
Calcutta, down to a level with the value in the Continent, in London, 
and in Dundee, and with this view, and for this end, we suggest the 
co-operation of your Association with the Calcutta %ie Balers’ As- 
sociation.” 

They assert — 

“ Considering the universal fall in prices generally of nearly every 
commodity, further considering the depressed condition of Jute manu- 
factures in Europe, likewise considering the vital fact that Km oj-e has 
already purchased new Jute of crop 1887 for half its requirements, 
and at prices fixed and irrevocable : in view of all these considerations 
it may reasonably be concluded, that the present prices of Jute in 
Calcutta are 6 to 8 annas per maund too high.” « 

Messrs. Toulmin & Co. arc certainly entitled to the thanks of the 
entire bailing, manufacturing, and shipping trade in Jute. 

Mr. Justice Norris’ glib tongue has again compromised its thoughtless 
well-meaning owner. He is the Vacation Judge of the Original Juris- 
diction of the Bengal High Court and constitutes with Mr. Justice 
Chose the Appellate Bench. At this time while the rest of the Judges 
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the foal from a farm. In keeping with the whole business, she dis- 


and most of the bar are absent from town, it appears that our impul- 
sive Judge one day in court allowed himself a little (say) thinking 
aloud from the bench at the expens^ of a barrister of the court who 
was absent. This came to the ear of the adwocate, Mr. Barrow, when 
he returned to town, ^probably magnified and embellished, and he 
naturally felt aggrieved. Mr. Barrow has a reputation for ability and 
sturdiness, and he was the last man to sleep over his wrongs. Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th when the criminal motions of the day were over before 
the Criimnal Appellate iJench, ^Mr. Harrow addressed the court as 
follows * 

“I appear, my Lords, to make a personal .statement in regard to cer- 
tain remarks which had fallen fiom his Lordship, Mr. Justice Norris, in 
which it was said tlrit my conduct was most improper. It was in con- 
seqi^y^ce of an application for adjournment, when it was stated that I 
had oceil instructed, and had the brief with me. This statement was 
absolutely incorreut. I was in.structed to apply for the admission of 
thffe appeal, but in con.sequence of iny abstmee from Calcutta, Mr. 
Roberts made the application. I had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the case, and had no instructions, I therefoie desire to state that the 
remark, which was made by his Lordship Mr. justice Norris, in my 
absence, commenting severely upon my conduct, was based on state- 
ments which were absolutely incorrect. 

..V(r 7 rr/jr,y.— I made no comment of any kind or any remark in any 
way uncomplimciUary to the Bar., 

Mr. Barrow. — I‘am proceeding on information. 

Observations are very often made by the Judges which 
are not intended to reach the ears of the Bar, and observations 
arc very oftei* made by the Baru|vm the Judges, and (I added, it was 
intended to be jocular) not sometimes very complimentary, which arc 
not intended to reach the Judges.” 

Our readers will remember that, at the last National Congress at C.al- 
CLitta, it was decided to hold the next annual gathering at Madras. 
As the time draws near, our friends down South are up and doing. 

A preliminary meeting was held at the Cosmopolitan Club under the 
presidency^>f tile Hon’ble Sir T. Madhav Rao, and a large and in- 
fluential General Committee of arrangements has been formed in- 
cluding the greatest names among the several communities. 

There is danger of the multitudinous staff of cooks spoiling the Con- 
gress broth. Work must be concentrated in a few hands. If we may 
be permitted to indulge in a little chaff with our friends, we hope it 
will not^e a mere Pan Suparee affair. Present appearances are not 
promising^ but appearances arc notorious for deceiving. For, if the 
ill-printed circular on che^p tissue-paper, which has been sown broad- 
cast throughout the empire, is to be taken as an index of the style in 
which the great Mela on the Coromandel Coast in the last week of 
December yill be got up, there will be disappointment. But all will 
come right in the end. There is plenty of time, and Madras, we are 
sure, will yet rise tQ the height of the occasion and maintain her credit 
as the capital of the South. We hope our remark will not be mis- 
understood. These little matters are not to be despised. 

We hope there will be a large and brilliant galaxy of the intelligence 
and public spirit of all parts of the empire. Bengal ought to be strong- 
ly represented. Our Southern friends had come in great force here 
and left the best impression. We have no doubt the arrangements 
will be all right in the eqd. 


A GREAT power in the Turkish Empire has passed away. Hasus 
Behram Aghn, the Chief of the Eunuchs, is dead, lie was a giant in 
figure, as great in influence. He was a Negro of course, a staunch 
Mussulman, and hated Kafirs and specially the powerful Frank Kafirs. 
He was>seventy-nine at his death. It is symptomatic of the transition 
going on in the ro^jntry that the black man lias been succeeded by an 
Armenian who is a proU^e of the Russian party at Stamboul. 

« 

Ireland is gradually developing all the characteristics of a Border 
U'^nd. Wc had already sprung up Boycotters, moonlighters, lynchers, 
desperadoes and the rest of them. The abstention of the fair sex, 
however, from the scenes and doings of violence still maintained 
sufficient decency. That distinction is now being obliterated. The 
rise of female «marauders must certainly complete the wreck of the old 
respectability. A young lady, Miss Thompson, was recently summoned 
at Kildynart, County Clare, in conjunction with several males, to 
answer a rather unfeminine charge, namely, the theft of a mare and a 
fi»al. Cattlc-lifiing is bad enough, but the circumstances of it in the 
present case are more extraordinary still. Whether the animals arc 
hers or not, it would appear that Miss Thompson dressed herself like 
a man and led a raid into another town and carried off the mare and 


regarded the summons, wherefor an order has issued for her arrest. 

The Poona papers notice with becoming sorrow the death of Bul- 
wantrao Venayeck Shastri, of Sastri Hall, Poona. He was a man of 
character and ability but unassuming and with a cordial hatred of 
fuss and humbug. Hence he was not noticed by Government as he 
might have been. For, it is the noisy^ who force themselves on the 
attention of our rulers who, in the very act of protesting against them, 
hug them to Ihci; bosoms. Otherwi,se, he had not had to work him- 
self into access to the powers *that be— he had hf hereditary position 
the entr^ to Government Houge. Representative of the historic 
Gangadhar Sastri, the Minister of Baroda who was so basely murdered 
by the Peshwa at the sacred shrine of Panderpore, he was a leading 
member of the Brahman aristocracy of Maharastra. 

Mr. Shastri contributed to Mookerje^s Magazine (New Series) an 
interesting account of Mahratta Marriage in High Life. 


The new Cawnpore paper, the Peoples Friend, is, we learn from a 
circular from the office, already in its grave. We cannot honestly say 
that we regret this, for the paper was^good for nothing. There was no 
editor that we could trace, unless it was the printer. Before its 
end, the Cawnpore paper reported the death of Pandit Ram Chunder 
of that city, at the age of 45, leaving a widow and a male 
infant of 10 months unprovided for. He was a good Sanskrit 
scholar the gieatest in the neighbourhood — not only accurate in gram- 
mar and learned in theology but also acute in logic and deep in phi- 
losophy. Such variety of culture is rare among Hindu Pandits of the old 
school. As the ohief doctor of the Radhaballavis— a small §ect 
of Vaishnavas he had perhaps need to ,be so accomplished, in 
Older to maintain the cohesion of co-sectaries and their influence 
among rivals. , 


A SHORT time ago, a commercial traveller at a^^at Gay in talking 
aloud to an acquaintance, said something uncomplimentary to the 
officers of the regiment of Dragoons quartered in the town. M. de 
Melville, a lieutenant of that regiment, from another table, overheard 
the remark. He went up to the commercial traveller and ordered him 
to follow him to the barracks. On the other’s refusal, M. de Melville 
left but only to return dressed in uniform with several soldiers who 
dragged the commercial traveller to the barracks where he was locked 
up till delivered by the police. The victim of this ungenerous and 
senseless lawlessness now sought redress in the courts^ In writing on 
the subjcctf which created not a little sensation in France, the Cri 
du Peupie called Lieutenant de Melville a weak-headed fool. 
As Lieutenant Melville could not, after his previous experiment, dra- 
goon the Press, he was constrained to fall back on the Grand Custom of 
his Society. He demanded satisfaction — an euphemism for an opportuni- 
ty to wreak with the sword one’s vengeance 5 n another. With unusual 
good sense and respect for Cri duj^cupic would not humour 

him. That paper argued that it was the duty and right of the press to 
judge for itself public matters and acts made public. There the matter 
might have ended, but they seem to be weary of life in Europe, and 
France in especial is a mad country, and it so happened that a young 
gentleman upright r.nd chivalrous who is an able writer on the Radical 
press, thought it his duty to interfere in others’ quarrel. He sent Lieu- 
tenant Melville a scathing letter showjng wllat a fool .and a poltroon 
he had proved. Instead of going out for soldiers to oppress the offend- 
er, M. Melville, if he felt that his regiment had been insulted, should 
have walked up to the commercial traveller, announced himself 
and demanded a retractation. In case of refusal, he should have chas- 
tised the man on the spot— if he could, that is. By acting in the way 
he did, he showed his deficiency in sangfroid which, added Mr. La- 
bruyere, the young Radical writer, was called in the army by another 
name. This was probably the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
The matter had now become too serious to be left to the care of the 
principals*! Seconds were called in to smooth the difficulty, which they 
did by arranging a bloody encounter between the principals. For, 
notwithstanding all the wisdom shown by M. Labruyere in his epistle 
to M. Melville, he was as reckless a fire-eater as any of his people. 
On learning the errand of the latter’s second, he did not hesi- 
tate a nioinent. He was overjoyed at the opportunity of having a dead- 
ly war with a man with whom he had not the shadow of a quarrel. 
He had evidently conjured up his wisdom for the benefit of the Lieu- 
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cnant of dragoons by way of preparation for the melee. So the youni 
‘gents” fought and proved themselves worthy of each other’s steel. They 
were mutually “ satisfied.'’ Though thus li^l\tly undertaken, it was a 
war in right earnest. Qu^frter being out of the question, it was pursued 
to the bitter end, while the rum intermediaries — the seconds — looked on 
admiringly at an event of their own bringing about. It was not till the 
principals had run each other through their vital part^ with the sword 
that the seconds interfered add brought the savagery to a stop. The 
combatants are both lying in a precarious state. • 

ItlEIS & RA YYET. 

» 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 18S7. 

THE LAST NIZAMAT FREAK. 

The habitual tenor of the late holidays, was over- 
taken by a startling surprise, hatched in the distant 
Deccan by the Talleyrands and Metternichs of the 
Court of Hyderabad. The event of the fortnight 
certainly is the offer of thft Nizam. Colonel Marshall, 
the British juggler at Hyderabad, who had already 
performed the wonderful feat of having his pay 
considerably increased almost as he conde.scended to 
accept office, had been sent all the way up to the 
heights of the Himalaya to beg and conjure the 
Viceroy to accept, out of the impoverished exchcqifbr 
of. Hyderabad, no less a sum than ejghty lacs of 
Rupees in four animal instalments of Rs. 20,00,000. 

Between the affairs of the late king of Oudh and 
the Sir John Laivrcnce Inquiry, we have no space for 
comments. But if ever there was a matter on which 
comment is superfluous, it is this. The common sense 
of the least •gifted of God’s creatures, is sufficient, 
without help from the Press, to form a correct opinion, 
whatever it may suit anybody to say. 

One word only and we shall have done. We are 
no standing opposition to Government, Local or 
Imperial. For Lord Dufiferin himself, we cherish the 
highest respect. For all that, we have never minced 
matters when there has been a clear call of duty. 
Such a call we feel on this occasion. We ^earnestly 
hope the Viceroy will not be so ill advised aS to en- 
tert^iin the offer. 


THE i^A^-KING OF OUDH. 

Wajid Ali Shah, the last of the Kings of Oudh, is 
dead, dying in one eff his palaces in the place of 
his exile in Calcutta. Son of Umjud Ali Shah, 
he succeeded to the throne on the demise of his 
father in 1847. There can be but little doubt that 
Wajid Ali Shah was a man totally unfitted, mentally 
or morally, to occupy his position. Not very long after 
ascending the throne, *he shewed his utter incapacity 
for ruling his large, populous and wealthy kingdom. 
He allowed himself not only to be led away into 
all sorts of excesses, but recklessly wasted his 
revenues and treasures on parasites and favorites, 
both male and female. Not content with this, he 
used, like a modern Nero, to exhibit himself in 
public disguised as a Natch girl and receive the 
plaudits of his sycophants. But these follies were 
not the true causes of his ruin and dethronement. 

Peace to his remains ! De mortuis nil nisi 'bo- 
num. We have pointed out a few of his failings, 
let us now look on the other side of the page. We 
have said and we distinctly affirm that the annexation 
of Oudh was not caused by the follies and failings of 
its ruler. It must be remembered that at the time of 
the dethronement of the King of Oudh in 1856, the 
Governor-General was Lord Dalhousie and the 


policy of his Government was that of most unscru- 
pulous annexation. Tl/e Indian Government coveted 
Oudh and had coveted it for years, but, on account of 
the unswerving loyalty of its successive rulers, they 
could find no pretext whatever to annex it. The 
Indian Government coveted Oudh not only for 
its wealth, but likewise for the splendid fighting 
material in its teeming pc^Dulation, of whom many 
thousands were serving in the ranks of the Indian 
Armies. The Indian Government coveted Oudh, 
because it owed to that country a hpavy loan which 
they were neither in the position nor had th(^ will to 
repay, so the shortest way to pay off old debts was to 
dethrone the King, their staunch ally, annex ^is 
kingdom and confiscate those debts. 

That the rulers of Oudh down to Wajid Ali Shah 
were perfectly loyal to the British Government, cannot 
be denied, even by their worst enemies. In the 
Afghan, Punjab, Burmah ayd Crimean campaigns, they 
not only offered assistance with ’contingents of picked 
troops commanded by men like Barlow, the Orrs, the 
Hearseys, the Rimburys, aijd many others, but likewise 
advanced to the Government enormous sums of money 
in their financial difficulties, during the three first 
mentioned campaigns. In 1855, when the an- 
nexation was decided on, and British troops were 
collected at Cawnpore, to invade the territory of a 
faithful ally, the king was urged to make some prepara- 
tion for defence, hut could not bring his jnind to be- 
lieve that the Power he had so loyally supported, 
could or would act hostilely against him. Even when 
the British troops crossed the Ganges in their ad- 
vance on Lucknow, they not only found no opposition 
or hostile preparations of any sort, but, on the con- 
trary, stores had been collected at each nuyeh by 
order of the King Wajid Ali Shah for the very troops 
advancing to dethrone him anc] tear him from his ^ 
home and country and send him an exile to Calcutta. 

When the British troops at length came in sight 
of Lucknow, he was urged by n\any of his offictys 
(Natives)^ to make a stand and strike one* blow for 
his throne and country. They argued th^tt in the native 
ranks of the British Army were many Oudh men 
who would not fail to join him if he would only give 
them the countenance of his authority to resist. Wajid 
Ali Shah not only refused to do this, but, still more 
to prove the loyalty and good faith of his nature’ and 
his reliance on British treaties,- “-surmising that some 
fanatic or body of fanatics might Iw; so ill advised as* 
to fire on the advancing columns of his friends ! — 
ordered that all the guns in the forts and positions 
which commanded all the approaches to the city 
of Lucknow, should be turned round with their • 
breaches thrust into the embrasures, and they were so 
found when our troops occupied the city ! SuCh was 
his fiiith in, and loyalty to, the Indian Government. 

If we had compelled him to abdicate on account 
of his , moral and mental failings and follies, we 
would have been quite justified. For, he had 
proved himself wholly unfit, although at the Ia§t 
hour, confronted by British bayonets, he shewed 
sufficient nobleness and firmness to utterly refuse 
to ratify the instrument of abdication prepared for 
his signature. But in seizing upon the country of 
so loyal an ally, one who, from the erection of Oudh 
► into a sep’arate kingdom, had, as we have already ex- 
plained, always been ready and willing to aid the 
Indian Government with troops and money, to assist 
us in our wars, were we justified in destroying that 
kingdom.^ We unhesftatingly say, No! and affirm that 
^the Indian Government did a gross and dishonest 
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piece of injustice as ever was known in Indian or any 
other history, especially as th^e were other members 
of the Royal Family of Oudh who. would have made 
most admirable rulers. I allude in particular to that 
splendid type of a thorough native gentleman, Moh- 
sin-u-dowlah, so well known in Oudh for his unswerv- 
ing loyalty during ^the mutiny of 1857 and more 
recently (that is, within the last twenty y^ars), so well 
known for his hospitality and numerous amiable 
qualities to all English residents of Lucknow. We are 
of firm opinion |hat the annexation of Oudh was not 
caus<i»tl^,so much by Lord Dalhousie’s pharasaical 
horror of tlig maUadministration of the country 
anfl of the faults and foible; of its ruler, as from 
the financial temptation viz., the desire of wiping off 
a heavy debt due by the Government of India to the 
Government of Oudh and which our Government 
did not feel inclined, or in a position, to pay. Such 
is the real ayd .secret history of the annexation* 
of that country ; for be it .remembered, if we 
had put on the throne a good honest and capable 
ruler, he or his successors might, at some time or 
other, have called upon the Indian Government 
to pay the millions they owed. But enough on the 
manners and morals of Government. The last King of 
Oudh Wajid Ali Shah is dead and the title is extinct. 

After writing our concluding sentence, we were 
surprised and pleased to read of the firm loyalty of 
the Nizaimto the British Empire, and can but sin- 
cerely tftist that such loyalty will not experience from 
our hands in return for it a similar fate to that of the 
kingdom of Oudh. 

Andrew Hearsey. 


. THE OUDH FAMILY. 

We had intended to give our own account of the 
reign of the late* King and the Annexation— the 
history of which both is imperfectly known — but it 
is soon for the truth perhaps, standing as we do over 
rite just»closed grtive of an unfortunate Prince. We 
have instead let Captain Hearsey speak, who, from 
his family connections with Oudh, has had special 
opportunities for information. We have only to 
warn tjie public against the spurious tales which are 
being served to it by untravelled Baboos who have 
.heard of jackals crying in the day on the day of ac- 
cession or by schoolmasters who had seen the late 
• King in his Last days for the nonce. We hasten to 
the present aflaifs of the family. 

The fortnight has passed off quietly at Garden 
Reach. The vultures are busy, but the Act has 
taken the wind out of their sails. It is in contem- 
plation, however, on the opening of the High 
Count, to attack the legislation as ultra vires. Gov- 
ernment had better look out. The assurances 
of the Viceroy and the assiduity of His Excel- 
lency’s Agent, have gone much towards allaying 
anxiety. Col. Prideaux came himseli and, during two 
.days for several hours each, distributed the last month’s 
allowances without abatement, and without the inter- 
vention of either the Agency Amla or the Palace 
officers. This was a capital thing and has had a 
most reassaring effect. We only regret that Govern- 
ment should have been so hasty in dealing with the 
mourning of the Begums. The advertising of thf 
menagerie for sale, so soon after the King’s 
death, shows want of sympathy and a failure in grace. 
It would be a pity, besides, if the great collection 
were dispersed. The first step, at any rate, ought to 
be to catalogue it through a scientific zoologist, be- 
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fore a proper judgment might be arrived about its 
disposal. , 

The order on the Princes, who having all their 
lives pined outside, were makin|; the most of the 
opportunity (allowed for the nonce on the death of the 
king,) for free access to the Harem, was a necessary 
precaution. ' ^ 

We understand that these Princes, itiaking common 
cause with the dutsider-Begums, held a meeting at the 
house of one'of His late Majesty’s sons, who aspires 
to be recognised as the head of the family, and re- 
solved to place themselve*s under Peara Saheb, the 
favorite of the opulent Khas Mahal, and fight out 
their .and her claims even to England. They also, 
including Mirza Asman Jah, agreed to the precedence 
of Kamar Kadr Bahadoor. In proof of earnestness, 
they set their names to a written agreement there 
and then. An amusing incident occurred in this 
connection. The document was signed by one after 
another and passed rouixl, till it came to the 
turn of Mirza Masaood. This is a half-idiotic or 
crazy scion of royalty known as the Pugla Prince. 
He had agreed to sign, but no sooner the paper with 
the previous signatures was placed in his hands than he 
ran away with it as fast as ever he could. He was 
fallowed, and a sort of princely race took place, to 
the delectation of the neighbourhood and the pass- 
engers in the* street, but .the Pugla eluded all liis 
pursuers. For two days, there wds no knowing where 
he had gone, though all his haunts in town and 
suburb were searched. ' It was afterwards ascertained 
that he had taken the paper to the head of the board- 
ing school for the princes, so that he is a knowing 
Pugla, if Pugla he be. ' 

The papers have been filled with all sorts of foolish 
and false statements, partly by the ignorance of 
worthless men who have only an accidental or 
nominal connection with the greatness the privileges 
whereof they would claim, — but more by the inter- 
ested activity of designing men. In certain quarters, 
the Doorga Pooja was freely spoken of as a god- 
send as.'anything might be palmed off on an unsus- 
pecting public during the holidays without the fear 

of correction from that Reis and Rayyct. And 

truly enough the opportunity was utilised to the 
utmost. But triumph must be brief. We are 
again to demolish the house of cards so assiduously 
raised. We will take up, one by one, the statements 
made in the several newspapers. They are given in 
Italics, and our comments follow in Roman type. 

Chief Mournet, &c. 

The arrangements for the funeral of the king were 
all made by Moonserim-ud-dowla under the directions 
of Prince Mirza jehan Kadr and the Mujtahid. 

At about 7 P.M., it being reported to the Prince that 
the grave had been dug, he proceeded in company 
with the Mujtahid and other pious and learned men 
to the Sultankhana, properly so called, whore the 
corpse lay and had it brought out and taken to the 
Akhtar Manzil (another detached building close by) 
for the performance of the washing and robing cere- 
monies. The actual washing and robing was done 
by g/iassals and others, under the superintendence 
alid direction of the Mujtahid. Prince Jehan Kadr and 
also Prince Kamar Kadr and several other sons were 
present near the spot, but none of them did take any 
personal part in the said ceremonies. When “a 
member of the Oude Family, a son of the late King ” 
is made to say in the newspapers that " the ceremony 
was “ gone through according to our religious rites 
by our eldest brother Prince Kamar Kadar,” the non- 
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Islamic hand of the scribe is betrayed. There is no 
particular and special ceremony which the eldest son 
has to “ go through ” in a Mahoniedan funeral as dis- 
tinguished from other sons, relations or friends at- 
tending the funeral. 

Prince Jehan Kadr son of the late General Salub by 
a muia wife, * 

No. The Prirtce is the son of a nikahi wife (Nawab 
Hashmat Mehal Saheba) of the Genial Saheb. She 
was the daughter of a vcVy nespectable* Syed family 
held in great respect by the Shia community of 
Luckfiow, and her dower was fixed at Rs. 50 lakhs, 
which itself is an impossible amount for a nmta con- 
tract. This amount was stated in the course of the 
litigation affecting the General Saheb's estate, during 
Prince Jehan Kadr’s minority, and long after his 
mother’s death, presumably under instructions from 
His Majesty who- met all the expenses and directed 
his own advisers to look after that litigation. • 

Pruice Asman Jahs residence in the Palace, 

Prince Asman Jah had never special apartments 
assigned for him by His Majesty in any palace. 
Nawab Shahzada Mehal Saheba, who was living in 
one of the king’s buildings, allowed him to live hi 
her premises. Upon her death, about a year ago. 
Prince Asman Jah was required by His Majesty no 
v^^cate the said premises, which he did, and he has 
ever since been living in a rented house in town. 

No special faiwr shewn to Mirsa Jehan Kadr. 

Prince Jehan Kadr from the time, more than 25 
years ago, that he came from Lucknow, resided with 
His Majesty in the same building. When he reach- 
ed the marriageable age. Tie was assigned se- 
parate apartments within thie Sultankhana premises 
which he still retains. His Majesty took a special 
covenant from his future son-in-law, that he should 
always reside within the Palace. During His Majes- 
ty’s last illness he made a grant of Rs. 10,000 for the 
repairs of the Prince’s apartments. Can any of His 
Majesty’s sons shew any such record of favors } The 
Meditated expulsion of the Prince by His Majesty — 
is absurd. 

Nawab Khakan Mehal 

is a Syed by blood, and related to the family of 
Nawab Mukhtar-ud-Dowlah, (Prime Minister in the 
reign of Nawab As©f-ud-daula,) whose descendants arc | 
still enjoying pensions from the British Government. 

His Majesty turned her out lately from the Palace in an 
unseemly manner. 

This is a grave misrepresentation. The real fact is 
that the premises lately occupied by Nawab Khakan 
Mehal Saheba, being required to be sebuilt and or- 
namented on a grand scale, she was asked to remove 
from the same to another of the king’s palaces. His 
Majesty himself escorted her from her old quarters 
to her new quarters and made her comfortable in 
every way. This docs not seem to be very unseemly. 

Naxvab Fakar Mehal saving the lives of Mrs, Orr and 
Miss Jackson, 

Daroga Wajid Ali was the saviour of these people. 
He did so of his own motion and not at the bidding 
of any master. He got his reward for that, under 
the orders of Government without the supposed, re- 
commendation of Nawab Pakr Mehal, Indeed, if 
it was so much her doing what was her reward ? ^ 

Nawab Fakr Mehal--purchaser of house’--- 

Never lived within the Royal premises like his 
other Mehals. She lived a long time in Sealdah, 
and afterwards removed to Kidderpore, renting the 
house afterwards purchased. 


Prince Jihan Kadr^s mother Narvab Hashmat Mehal was 
before marriage in the efpploy of Nawab Khas Mehal, 

This is not true. And what if it had been ? 

Faridun Kadr performed all the duties (\f the Commander-in- 
Chief during the life-time of Prince Sekandr Hashmat 

Faridun Kadr born in 184?!. was 13 or 14 years of 
age in 1857 when Prince Sekyndr Hashmut died. 
This alone I is sufficient •to show the falsity of 
the allegation. 

The duties of eldest son allotted to Faridun Kadr, 

Not true. • 

• ''»• 

THE SIR JOHN LAWRENCE ENQUIRY. • 

TO THE EDITOR. 

I, the late chief officer W. H. Ncustcin, beg to state that I had no 
intention of going into print while the case was sub-juMce \ but 
since the dailies arc evidently trying to influence the decision of 
Governmenr, I can remain silent no longer, and therefore beg that 
you will, in the interest of truth .fnd justice, allow me space in your 
valuable columms, in or^cr to point out how unfair and entirely 
onesided the whole of this enquiry has been. 

In obedience to a request from Captain StifFc, I. M., dated the 
8th of July 1887 — wKich ran as follows : “ Mr. W. TFI. Ncustcin is 
requested to draw up such questions as he thinks should be asked to 
eacli witness, or to submit a detailed statement of what he expects 
the witnesses he has asked for, can depose to. This is required for the 
Government Prosecutor .” — 1 took great trouble and pains to supply 
not only the detailed statement asked for, but the whole matter 
briefed and condensed with marginal notes to facilitate the reference 
of the officer whose duty it might be to elicit the information on all 
the important points at issue. ♦ 

To my astonishment on arrival at Court, it was stated jhcre was no 
occasion to make an opening speech, as there was no data to go upon, 
or hardly anything known of the matter for which the court was 
there assembled beyond the fact that the Sir John Lawrence had gone 
down or words to that effect. This total ignorance of the subject 
shews that the documents forwarded by me hardly had been looked 
into, and so up to the end of the enquiry they were Seldom referred 
to but were treated as of no moment whatsoever. If it was not in- 
tended to use the information or call the witnesses suggested by 
me, it was a cruel shame that I should be put to fhe trouble 
and expense of drawing out the papers and submitting the in- 
formation, which I did at the special request ol the Port Officer. 

This slight was bad enough, still when I was put in the box I did 
think I would be allowed to give the evidence for which I had ^cen 
there called. To avoid wandering and save the time of the Court, 

I had drawn up a clearly written and concise statement as advised 
in my letter from Government, to which I was willing to swear. 
Vain hope ! For days I was badgered with interruptions and objec- 
tions, cither on the ground that my matter was irrelevant, or on the plea 
of brevity. This was while I was under my cxamina>ion-in-chicf 
and while matter was likely to come out reflecting on the gen- 
tlemen concerned in the expensive additions and removals tljat 
were made at the lime of the so-called repairs ! 

Yet, strange to say, no sooner was it the tiirn of Mr. Orr to cross^ 
examine me, than lo ! the patience of the C^Jurt was without limit — 
what width and range of “relevant” matter embracing from incidents 
of 20 years ago to how much 1 weighed, was meekly submitted 
to, while for days a legal man, who, according to himself, was in 
Court to only watch the case, was allowed to waste the time of 
the court, in (as he iuadvcrienily a i nlttcd) the effort to get up 
a charge of perjury. Not a ba I way to intimidate a witness 
called by Government, and supporter by no one individ*ial what- 
ever. At this stage, it was clcaily ^ .ulcnt tliat my opponents stood 
thus : the Government law ofliccrs insiruciefl by Barrow and 
Orr or I'ice verstu and the witnesses called, out of the twelve 
pointed out as those who could give valuable testimony, were 
the very ones whom Mr. Young would have selected ; two of 
them were depending for their livelihood on the opinion of Messrs. 
Young, Bushby and MacKcllar and at the mercy of stcamlioat 
owners. These men had all been discharged by Mr. Young. But 
strange to say, when this enquiry cropped up, Mr. Lindsay was 
reengaged, Mr. Macdougal, the carpenter, who for months was dis- 
charged speedily got employment, and so anxiiius was Mr. 
Young for their welfare, that in the precincts of the Court, before 
they gave their evidence, they received a currency note, as a refesher^ 
I suppose, *or call it Honorarium. 

Mr. Leech, the fourth witness suggested by me, was also an 
engineer whose bread was to be earned in or about Calcutta. He also 
laboured under the same fear. But this gentleman, although pressed 
by Mr. Robert Young to swear that the patch which was below 
the deep load line was ift the forecastle, in spite of all threats, 
declined to be a party to such perjury ; knowing well as he 8worc» 
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that he was nearly a day in the forepeak having the jagged edges cut 
off and having seen the patch both in Chandbally and Calcutta for 
over two years ; and knowing that eveay I'of^est man who knew the 
vessel could swear to the position of the patdh on the hole made by 
the anchor. 

Mr. Mathewson, I 1 )clicve the only other witness called out 
of the twelve of my suggestion, being a Harbour Master, 

laboured under the weight of rfie probable censure of the whole 
Port Commission, Hence one could scarcely blame him for the 
diffidence^with which he a*dmitte^ that*thc windlass was quite un- 
, serviceable on the starboard side and in an unfit stat^for a sea-going 
vessel. Such was the position of the only five witnesses the 

Government officer thought necessary to call to prove the statements 
1 had made. This, ^hen the vessel is no longer afloat to test the 
assertions ! 

When fhese charges were originally made, on the vessel’s return, 
wh^n 1 Called upon the authorities to stop her, an hour on 
board would have settled the matter, but they refused the chance, 
well knowing the condition of the vessel. 

Four of the witnesses whom Mr. Kilby would not call, were men 
of experience, well acquainted with the “ Sir John Lawecnce,” who 
would have put the position of the patch beyond a doubt below 
the deep load line, and have settled a number of other questions, 

the truth of which will never ntw be proved. One of these had 

cut the jagged cages of the hole and ^yct he was not called. 
Another had been present during the so-called repairs, and 
could have told that which would have cleared away much of the 
doubt which ntust now ever obscirrc the Icadmg facts of this case. 

Again, when I pointed out the quarters for independent evidence, 
in no case has one of these witnesses been called. As to the 
grave question of numbers, overcrowding and its results in a time 
of danger, 1 suggested such gentlemen as— Metcalfe, Fsq., Junior, 
C. S.,— Augicr Esq., of Cuttack, and Mr. Jackc, witnesses who 
would have no cause to fear the marring influence of big en- 
gineers or surveyors and whose evidence would be free and unfett- 
ered by the prospect of a future boycotting. Their evidence would 
have left no doubt in the mirvd of the court, as to the condition of 
the boat an? the reckless manner in which the vessel was then 
grounded and of the fearful struggle for food and water, by the 
hundreds confined, with all the fear of landsmen, in a stranded vessel. 
Yet am I grateful, that there were even five called out of the 
twelve witnesses I asked for. Three of them, two fitters and a 
carpenter, must have felt grateful to Mr. Young for their improved 
proipectj, and also for the honorarium given in the court house before 
they gave their evidence. Tl his, I should say, would hardly cause 
their evidence to go in my favour. Who can blame them, with 
starvation on the one hand, work and affluence on the other ! 

Can any court expect to arrive at anything like truth or fact, 
when, over twenty are called on one side, each one being 
allowed to say as rauch^as he can remember, or forget whatever 
hc*likes, thfn, should lie have forgotten any part oft- his lesson, 
being at once reminded with leading questions from favourable 
counsel, until he h;fti said or evaded every point as prompted. And 
then, all these assertions arc printed and published as facts although 
they have not been challenged or submitted to a cross-examination 
of any sort. * 

• Notwithstanding questions of the greatest moment were ready 
for eijch witness and a searching cross-examination prepared by me, 
r was not allowed to put them and Mr. Kilby flatly refused to 
put them. It was not his business, although he was frequently 
Implored to do so and^tjjc questions put in his hand, when palpable 
falsehood could have been exposed by the most mediocre effort. 

Why the sincere effort qf Sir Stcuart Eayley to arrive at the truth 
should be rendered thus abortive a second time, by those who pooh 
poohed the matter before, I have yet to learn. Had there 
.been any earnest intention on the part of the Port Officer to 
inquire into the condition of the “ Sir John Lowrence,” he, as a 
nautical ^an, would have considered it necessary to refer to 
number of voyages she had made, and the way she was rushed 
in and out of Port, The result of such an inquiry would convince 
any expert that there was actually no time allowed to keep the 
vessel in order below. Into Calcutta late on Friday, rushing the 
inw.ard cargo out, and another one in during the night, th*en away 
at daylight down the river, and into Chandbally next morning, the 
laffie over again there, in many instances not taking time even to 
lower the softer bales below, just dropping them into hold with a 
, few coolies to spread them out below, just to keep the hatchway 
clear, the only mate on board busy signing and making out receipts ! 
Then, when, qr how, could the holds have been painted since the 
repairs of 1884 ? It was impossible up to the time 1 left. So for near 
three years the rust accumulated. Three years of total neglect below, 
enforced by the avaricious way in which the poor old Vessel was 
run ! How the worn old plates must have corroded with rust, parti- 
cularly between wind and water ; or from the light water draft to the 
deep load line where the patch was rivetted on to a 3-16 in plate ! 
This part of the vessel was continually first into salt then into fresh 
water ; now for days exposed to the air, then again immersed, bare of 
paint half the time, rubbed off by the endless swarm of boats that were 


aver receiving or discharging their cargoes into her. The poor old 
ship had been run like this for years, ever since she had been in the 
Chandbally trade, under the supervision of Mt. Young. As long as 
the screw would go round,* she had to go, she was only laid up for 
repairs at the last gasp when she would go fio longer. Note her con- 
dition before the so called repairs of 1884, when she ceased to carry 
the hundreds of lives for a time, until a more malleable surveyor 
came into office.^ 

Mr. Mitchell, now I believe chief coi^tructor in the Government 
Dockyard Calcutta, condemned her hull as Utterly unfit for any 
longer service as a • passenger steamer, and this gentleman, unlike 
Mr. Bushby, considered the mattcr»of sufficient importance to make 
notes and keep careful record^ of the borings in fhc hull, on which 
information he condemned the vessel. Why was not this evidence 
called, if it was really intended to find out the truth and^lsothe 
real condition the vessel was in ? Had this been done, the written 
record of the thickness of the plates in the hull of the 5/r 
Lawrence would be found very different to the assertions made from 
the clastic memory of her late surveyor, whose advice was so highly 
valued by the grateful agents of the vessel and whose company was 
so much courted and kept by their admiring marine superintendent. 

The court admits, doubtless on the advice of an expert, that the 
upper plates of the vessel were below the standard of safety. 
Then* by what process of reasoning, do they make out that the line 
of plates between wind and watea which were most subject to < 
deterioration by corrosion, were perfectly sea-worthy when they 
admit that a plate in the most preserved and least exposed part of 
the vessel was only three-sixteenth of an inch .? This will still re- 
main a marvel to all practical and thinking men and a problem 
vj(hich I venture to hope Government will yet insist on being 
solved. The Agents quote the larger amount that was 6j.c it on the 
vessel, but the surveyor can shew no record of the number of 
phfies or in what part of the hull they were put. No wonder ! for 
very few were actually put to repair the hull. The large signs 
spent, as the court* was led to believe, on her repairs, were actually 
spent in additions and removals with a view to increase her money- 
making surface : New boilers, smaller than the old ones, yet pow- 
erful enough to drive her faster ; a new donkey boiler to tear the 
cargo in and out so as to get her away the morning after arrival 
and so run the old ship off her legs ; 60 feet of upper deck added, 
to make her measure more, artd carry more souls which meant more 
money. This is the way the plates went and many hundred feet of 
angle iron boasted of. The whole of the engine room and boiler 
space was cased in with iron plates. Thus they went, not to 
strengthen the hull, but to add more top weight and to keep out 
the water, which these additions were likely to aid in fetching on 
board. 

Still she was staunch and strong, so finds the court. But will the 
public Relieve it ? does the poor Chief Engineer’s wife who died of 
grief, believe it ? docs his brother now in Calcutta ? I say, no, we 
cannot while we know that the most important evidence was 
suppressed .or kept back, by the Government prosecutor refusing 
or omitting to call the witnesses pointed out. Surely, after 
wasting so many days listening to the praises of the old 6’/r John 
Lawrence from a score who waxed eloquent under the golden 
smile of the Agents’ representative, it was hard indeed, that at 
least half as many were not called in support of my evidence. 

The flat refusal to cross-examine a single witness who spoke 
favourably of the vessel, no master how palpably false, contrasted 
with the cruel manner in which these wifnesses, who dared to speak 
the truth and swore the hole was where every honest man 
knew it to be, were bullied— at so much a sentence by Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Orr. 

Then again I would call your attention to the tremendous efl^ort 
made by the unitqd band of Engineers Young, Bushy, MacKcllar 
and Taylor, to ignore the patch below the water line, blinding the 
court to its actual position, by swearing f other patches which were 
put on at other times in the forecastle, well knowing it was a sham- 
ful and culpable piece of neglect to allow any vessel — much less one 
with a thousand souls to sail in and out of port for near three yeara 
in that dangerous condition. Still the reason was well known. As 
Mr. Leech, a Chief Engineer of 20 years’ standing, says in his evi- 
dence, had the plate been replaced it would have exposed so much 
that there would be no knowing where the repairs would end. I ask 
any practical man would this vessel •have been allowed to carry 
troops in that condition ? Could she be passed for convicts to Port 
Blair ? I say emphatically, no ! Then how and why dare they 
say Sir John Lawrence was a fit and proper vessel to carry 
1038 respectable citizens of this presidency ? Surely their 
lives were of value to their friends and families. Although 
the way they sat down satisfied, without caring to make an 
effort to find out how or why their friends were drowned, would al- 
*most lead one to doubt the fact, still I say it is a crying shame 
and a disgrace to a large Port like this, that men who are well paid 
to protrect the interests of natives who confide in that certificate 
which the court very properly says is of no value and means nothing, 
should perform their duties in so prcfunctory a manner. • • • 
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Fancy a surveyor swearing on oath he surveyed a cable chaih 
when a hundred fathoms of it were in the starboard locker and 
remained there long after the ship left. Such a man would swear 
to anything. It was proved in. the court* .by Mr. Mathewson that 
the chain could not be ght up from the starboard side, yet this man 
swore he surveyed it and would have been able to see any defective 
links. That the lives of hundreds should be trusted to such men as 
these who send a passenger vessel to sea with an ugly patch below 
the deep sea line which i^ould not pass or be considered safe 
enough for convicts*to Port Blair, is simply monstrous. Govern- 
ment will surely insist on finding out where that patch really was, 
by examining some independent witnesses, as a* few minutes on 
board the steamci»/»//(?rr, the vessel xfhose anchor helped to make 
the hole, with an ofiicer who could and does explain how it occurred, 
would prove how utterly false the assertion was that it was in 
the forecastle. Both Mr. Ltccch and Mr. Thorpe swore it was in 
the forcpcak and they were the men who had the job to cut off 
the jagged edges of the hole and were on the vessel for months. Yet 
the court was led to believe by a tew influential men who 
were deeply interested in proving the hole above the line of 
danger, men who were only on board a few minutes and that 
at long intervals, in opposition to the positive evidence of those who 
saw the hole daily, that it was about 8 feet above its actual position. 

I will now touch on things which the court thinks of iTo im- 
portance. Mr. Taylor swore ihere were no lip guards on the 
scuppers in his time. If so, how could I assist my carpenter in 
making the wooden pattern from half an old lip guard taken off by 
the witness Lindsey a few days before I left ? It was from this 
Burn & Co. made the new castings. Messrs. Bushby and MacKcllar 
say the scuppers were all right and did not rccjuirc any guard^. 
Then if that was so, why was it necessary for Captain Irvine and 
myself to plug them round with cement ? as Mr. Leech swears he 
and John King & Co.’s man saw him doing. And further wtiy 
did Captain Irvine indent for lip guards in the repair list, if they 
were not required ? The Captain^was an old commander who would 
not have put his owners*to unnecessary expense and should know 
what was wanted for the safety of his vessel. Both he and I 
thought they were badly wanted, yejt this upstart surveyor Mr. 
MacKellar was allowed to contradict the opinion of two ship 
masters, both of near thirty years* experience. In the same way, all 
the deck repairs were slurred over voyage after voyage, there was 
nothing done ufitil whatever it was everything ceased to work and 
they could hang back no longer. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any nautical man that all 
the repairs which were urgently asked for by Captain Irvine were 
badly required. 'That urgent request still stands with the dead 
man’s signature to solemnly indicate that it is useless for an engineer 
like Mr. MacKcllar, who swears he surveyed one hundred fathoms 
of cable in a chain locker, to dare to gainsay defects which two 
shipmasters, who have sailed in the vessel for months, pronounce 
as dangerous and in need of repairs. The hard swearing and 
well paid legal skill have evidently induced the court to believe 
what was not. But it will not be credited for a moment by the 
public who are not in the ring. Had the vessel contained a hun- 
dred European gentlemen and their families, instead of over ten 
times the number of poor natives, there would have been found 
skill enough easily to tear in shreds the flimsy veil of falsehoods 
with which the Police and grateful friends of the firm have clumsily 
attempted to obscure the facts. Notwithstanding sucli a farce 
as this enquiry has in some* respeets been, we should be grateful 
that by accident many truths have leaked out, and 1 have no doubt 
that his Honour who did so much to get at the bottom of tliis 
matter will not allow the intentions of Government to be thwarted 
a second time as in the enquiry following my letters of 28th 
October 1 886. , 

I will conclude by saying had it not been for Mr. Rcily, the 
president of that court and l»js patience and courtesy of which 1 can- 
not speak too highly, the greater part of my evidence would not have 
been heard. With every other individual it was clear my presence 
was hardly tolerated. I have written this letter that the outside 
public both here and at home may know how marine enquiries which 
arc supposed to account for the deaths of hundreds, arc conducted 
in this one of the largest shipping ports of the world and also to 
point out how a ring of interested merchants or officials can 
bolster each other up and also how nearly impossible it is for 
one man unassisted, no matter how sincere, to get himself heard, 
although the object is for the benefit of millions. 

That I have been slanged all round I care little. I have held a 
London master’s certificate for some 14 years and have been chief 
officer in some of the finest ships in the world ever since 1868. 

If the assertion of an amateur surveyor like Mr. MacKcllar is to be 
taken in preference to an old commander like Captain Irvine, on 
affairs nautical, it is time there was a great change. When 
that comes we may then place some confidence in the condition 
of a ship that is certified by a Port Trust survey but not until then. 

WILLIAM H. NEUSTEIN, 

MafUr Mariner of LonJon, 


MONGIIYR. 

^ Jamaipore October ?. 

The annual autumnal Fcst^al, the Doorga Poojah, is now over. 
According to Aryan custom, I offer my sincere greetings for the year, 
to your goodsclf and your numerous reader^. There were a num- 
ber of images (Proteemn) worshipped throughout this district, but the 
mode and nature of worship were quite distinct from those of lower 
Bengal. The Beharis do not ' offer Nayhidya and its requisite 
material at all. All they ^are about that goddess “Doorga” 
is offered sweetmeats (especially sButasha and PeuraW) and a 
number of goats sacrificed with unceasing clatter of drums, cymbals, 
&c., commonly known as nhiJa/ and KhartalJh, There was a wane 
of ciuhusiasim on the part of worshippers all through the Festival. 
'To speak with common fairness and justice,*! should say, that 
the pbiee Chandhthan^ (where the renowned old deity ipsi Us) in 
Monghyr, was looked upon during the auspicious occasions, r/z., 

“ Maha-Astanii ” and “ Navami ” as holy as it* should be. Tbc 
np-country Brahmans were 'seen deeply engaged in “ Homas ” 
and in chanting Vedas, Chandccs, A:c. In fact, the rite was a beautiful 
one, especially the process of worship and offering to “ Chandi 
Mayc.” They appear to have been the outcome of true heart- 
felt religious spirit and sincere enthusiastic faith. The grand 
^“Ram Lila” Fair in Monghyr, with the burning of the effigy 
of “ Ravana,” went off as usual wii^ success. • 

During the festive occasions, there were a couple of unfortunate 
fatal accidents, causing loss of life and property. The particjlars 
arc given below. 

On the 24th ultimo, .(the very 3 ay of Maha-astami) the mother 
of Babu S. C. Mittcr, Deputy- Magistrate of Monghyr, whilst 
bathing in the river, was, all of a sudden, bitten by a venomous 
snake, presumably a cobra, and after a short while she expired. 
One of the East Indian Railway Company’s old steamers named 
Kmhijee which used to ply between Sahibgiingc and Caragolah 
Ghat for years, got aground the other day, near Monihari of which 
mention was made in ray last, and was sunk by the under current 
all of a sudden, notwithstanding every effort made by,the Company 
to save her, ^ 

The old station Benares of the East Indian Railway Company, 
is now out of their hands from the 1st current, it being transferred to 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The depression of traffic 
still continues. 

The postal authorities of Bchar, I understand, contemplate doing 
away with the Telegraph portion of the local post office here 
shortly, as it docs not pay in consequence of the large Railway 
Telegraph office in its close proximity. 

A reduction amongst the clcric.il staff of the Post office ts also ex- 
pected. This appears to be nothing but a penny-wise policy on 
the part of the state. Seeing that Jamaipore is a populous and an 
important station, one might have thought that matters would have 
been allowed to remain in statu quo, , , * 

The Bcn^lce Baboos of this town, who went to pay a visit to 
their dear homes, during the last holidays, have returned, and 
several of them arc now laid up with fever of*rathcr a malarious 
type. 

There has been a slight change in the weather \ctc of late. 

It is somewhat chilly both in the mornings and evenings. • 

Jlolhmuiy^ I'ilh. — The Grc.'it Ncctl. The hlof)«l is the life and on 
its purity <lp|)pnd.s our health, if not our existeure. 'These Pills 
I lhorou.",hly cle inse this vital fluid fioni all rontaminatious, aiul by that 
}n)\ver sirciiglhen ami invigorate the whole system, healthily btimul.ite • 
sluggish oig.ius, repress over excited aciioti, •aful estrdjlish order of 
circulation aii.l secretion throughout every p.irt of the body. The hal- 
sainrc nature of Tfolloway’s Pills commends them to the favour of de- 
bilrtated and uervtnis corisiitiitions, vvhicli they soon resuscitate. 'I'hcy 
dislodge all obstructions, both in the bow'cls and elsewhere, and are, on 
that accoiml, much souglii after for promoting regularity of action in 
young females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, or who 
from some cause have become so. 


;H0LL0WAY'SPI[[S1r0iNMi 


• THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, cor rect all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, an 
are invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 
For children and the aged they are priceless.^ 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Piad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Ciout and Rheumatism. For 
• disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 
Manufactured only at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (fate 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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NOTICE. 

The undermentioned lots of the Dhurrumtollah Market, the property of the Commissioners for 
the Town of Calcutta, will be put up for^ale by public auction, if not previously disposed of, 
at the Municipal Office, on Monday, the 7th November 1887, at noon : — 


0 

Nature of existing Superstructure. 

( 

$ « 

Area of 
super- 
structure 
in s. ft. 

Area of land 
in the lot. 

Estimated 

monthly 

rental. 

Total rent 
of each 

lot. 

• 


loi 

11 

w 

12 

13 

14 
»» 

»» 

16 

o 

17 

18 

19 


20 | 

21 


22 


Upper-roomed house, upper-flat occupied by 
Hotel d’Europe 

Ditto lower-flat occupied by 

7 shops Chowrinffnee Road 
Upptt“-rfcomed house, 3 upper-rooms occupiedj 
I by Hotel d’Europe 
[L^wer-flal, 15 rooftis 

Do. 2 gates , 1 

Do. 6 squatters at 0 0-6 each per day 
}i portion of corrugated shed occupied by| 
Parsee Theatre 

Upper-roomed house, upper-flat 
Lower-flat occupied by 8 shops 

Ditto 8 „ east of above 

Ditto • I vqrandaMf 

Ditto half of gate 

[About X corrugated shed occupied by| 
Parsee Theatre 

[Lower-roomed house, 4 shops with 5 back] 
rooms 

Lower-roomed house, X 
[About X of the Printing Office 
Upper-roomed house, occupied by Mr. Thomp 

son.. 

Ditto 2 back rooms 

Ditto X of gate 

One large shed 

jLower-roomed house, i shop occupied by Senj 
Brothers • 

Lower-roc^ined house, 2 back rooms 

Ditto 16 do. at Rs. 3 each| 
Lower-roomed house, 2 chandnies 

Ditto 18 rooms at Rs. 3 each| 

Ditto 1 room 

yjAbout X of the Printing Office* 

" „ X of the corrugated shed occupied by| 

Parsee Theatre 

9|Lowerrroomcd house, 2 rooms on Dhurrum-| 
tollah Street 

•Ditto 27 shops along the| 

new road * 

Lower-roomed house, 9 shops at Rs. 10 each 
Ditto 4 „ at Rs. 4 each...[ 

Ditto 5 „ at Rs. 10 each 

Ifcower-roemed house, •lo shops 
Lower-roomed house, 1 1 shops 
Portion of occupied land about 442 s. ft. 
Lower-roomed building i shed 

Ditto 18 compartments 

Ditto I bhed 

A portiqn'of occupied land about 1,680 s. ft. 
Pent-roofed building 

A portion of tenanted land about 877 s. ft. . 
Tenanted land 
Lower-roomed house 7 shops 
[Tenanted land 
Lower- roomed house^ 

Ditto 
Tenanted land 
Do. 

Lower-roomed building 
Tenanted land 
Do. 


g shops 

1 stable and a room 


* 

4,932| 


3,375 


) 




7,038 

3,577 

2,890 

3,010 

2,646 

2,150 


1,647 

2,646 


2,209 

3,748 

2,224 

6,439 

6,670 

3,133 


,,653 

>,653 

1.734 

1,890 

5,705 

3,750 

2,400 


546 


.Ch. S. ft. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

•• 


■ 400 

0 

0 

•* 


225 

8 

0 

2 

14 8 

25 

0 

0 

.. 


197 

3 

0 

.. 


36 

0 

0 



2 

*3 

0 



^3 

II 

0 

.. 


60 

0 

0 



140 

0 

0 

10 

8 40 

. 42 

8, 

0 



16 

0 

0 



7 

0 

0 

•• 


29 

2 

0 

9 

6 15 

183 

13 

9 



7 

0 

0 




0 

0 

5 

9 37 






I2I 

12 

0 

,, 


12* 

0 

0 



6 

0 

0 



40 

0 

0 

7 

13 io 






no 

10 

0 



8 

0 

0 

,, 


48 

0 

0 



65 

0 

0 

12 

10 6 

54 

0 

0 



12 

0 

0 

9 

9 16 

60 

0 

0 

9 

4 10 

43 

II 

0 

5 

5 28 




•* 


17 

8 

0 

,, 


167 13 

6 

2 

4 33 

90 

0 

0 

2 

4 33 

\ 

0 

0 



f 50 

0 

6 

2 

5 39 

35 

10 

0 

3 

3 37 

\ 42 

3 

0 



f 3 

0 

0 

10 

I 5 

1 28 

0 

0 



1 5** 

I 

6 

8 

4 0 

1 27 

10 

2 



/ 8 

8 

0 

6 

9 21 

j 40 

0 

0 



/ 4 

0 

0 

9 

4 9 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 24 

1 57 

0 

0 



) *7 

0 

0 

.. 


1 45 

6 

0 

9 

9 12 


0 

0 



J 25 

0 

0 

10 

10 38 

^ ‘‘5 

0 

0 

2 

10 0 

\ ^4 

0 

0 

... 


/ 6 

0 

0 

2 

10 0 

7 

8 

0 


Rs. As. Pi 


.930 3 o 


^294 14 0 


I210 13 9 


J.179 12 o 


yl 66 10 o 


185 5 6 


, CONDITIONS OF SALK. 

r. The Commissioners’ limit which has been fixed by a Special Committee appointed for the 
purpose, will be k^ot in a closed cover by the Chairman, and the highest bidder above this 
limit, is to be the purchaser ; if any dispute arise as to the last or highest bidding for the 
lot, the same shall be put up again and resold. 

2. A dc^posit of 25 per cent, on the amount of the purchas/i money is to be made by the* 
purchaser immediately upon the lot being knocked down, and in default thereof, the premises 
to be immediately put up and resold at the risk of the purchaser. 

The title to the property will be a conveyance from the Commissioners. 

4. The residue of the purchase-money shall be paid within 15 days of the date of sale: and 

in case of default in payment of such residue, the purchaser shall forfeit his deposit, which shall 
be received and taken as and by way of liquidated dam.ages, the sale to such purchaser shall 
be wholly at an end, and the Commissioners shall be at liberty to resell the same without any 
reference to such first purchaser, but at his risk. « • 

5. The Commissioners will, if required, furnish a deed of conveyance, such conveyance 

being prepared by the Solicitors of the Corporation at the expense of the purchaser, who will 
likewise have to bear the cost of the stamp duty and registrtilion and of any attested copies of 
deeds or covenants to produce those that may be required. ^ 

6. The Commissioners will enter into no other covenant than that they have done no act to 
encumber. 

7. A lithographed plan of the Slarket, divided into the lots notified for sale, may be bad at 
the Municipal Office, from the undersigned, on payment of eight annas. 

•R. TURNBULL, Secretary to the Corporation, 


* Tbe sale of lot No. 7 is uncertain. 


OOBPOEATION OF OALOUTTA* 

S EALED tenders, yith Rs. 100 earnest 
^ • money enclosed, will be received and 
opened by the Vice-^Thairman at 2 P. M. on 
the 20th Instant for supply of Miscellaneous 
Stores required by the Corporation during the 
quarter ending 31st December next. 

2. Forms of teifder^ and, lists of stores re- 
quired can be had on application. 

UDOY NARAIN SINGHA, 
!?updt. of Stores. 

1 2th Ortpber, 1887. 


W ANTED A Contractor for cutting 
Coal — one that can bring 100 or 150 
men. Terms can be ascertained from the 
undersigned. 

JOHN E. TYERS, 

Actg. Agent and Manager, 
Nerbudda Coal & Iron Co. Ld., 
Mohpain Mines, Gadawara, C P. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 

Latest Designs in Gold Bangles. 


The Acron Bangle, (England) 


Rs 

60 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 


»» 

60 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 



60 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) 


>» 

•60 

The Forget-Ae-not Bangle 



63 

The Indian Bamboo Bangle ' 


>» 

32 

The Victoria Bangle 



100 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle 



54 

The Magic Twist Bangle 


»» 

185 

The Flexible Curb Bangle * 


i) 

”5 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle 


»» 

32 

The Good Luck Bangle ... 



54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle 


)} 

90 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum 

Bangle 

)) 

100 

The “ Mascotte” Diamond H’shoe Bangle,, 

90 

The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

... 

» 

80 


The above are cash quotations. 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CALCUTTA. 


WILL BE PUBLfSHKD NEXT WEEK 


Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Subscribers who have paid will be supplied 
at the prices received. 

Subscribers who have not paid and pur- 
chasers within 31st October will be supplied 
(cloth gilt) at Rs. 3„(cloth) Rs. 4-8, cash. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah^ 
BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJBE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawab Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Alinisier of the Tipperah State, 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“ We have received from the office of Reis 
and Rayyety one of the leading native news- 
papers of Calcutta, a most readable little 
brochure written by Baboo Sambhu C. Mooker- 


8 Annas ptr copy."] 
Rs. ptr annum. 


'See Fui.i. Rates of Subscription 
^ AND Advertisement at the end. 
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^ (Hoinmcnts. 


A t Melbourne, a man regularly rereived a new5[)apci, ihougtt he had 
not ordered it, and as suchtrefused to pay the bubbciipuoii. The 
matter was brought to Court and the man stood on his right that there 
was no authority for the supply. The Judge, however, was of a dilTerent 
• opinion. He put the question to the dcfcMuiant “ If a baker left a 
bread at your door, and you took it and ate it, would you pay for ihaj?” 
“ Certainly, your Honor, but that is a different thing.” “ Not at all. 
You eat the loaf and devour the newspaper,” and the Judge decreed 
the suit with costs. A good Cady, that. 

• # 

. * * • 

According to the AUg 9 m€ine Zdtung ^ 

“At the annual meeting of a local agricultural society in Electoral 
Hesse, a wealthy farmer astounded diis colleagues with a rhetorical 
panegyric on manure. When the business part of the meeting 
was over an expert in agricultural chemistry read a paper * On 
manure, and its importance to agriculture and culture in general.’ 
The assembled larrners were then invited to make any remarks 
they wished, either upon the papbr or the subject of it. The 
gentleman in question rose to his feet at once, and after proposing a 
vote of thanks to the eminent man of science who had addressed them, 
proceeded thus to improve upon the subject. ‘ Yes, gentlemen, the Pro- 
fessor is right in all that he has so eloquently said. Manure is the , 
iron foundation of all physical culture, and consequently of all in- ; 
tellectual culture. It is the original substratum upon which humanity 
has erected the temple of fame for the sciences and the arts. It is not 
only in its agricultural aspect, but also in its n:thctical aspect, that 
manure deserves the respect and observation ()f every thinking man. 
If our civilisation were deprived of manure, it uould perish. Cientle- 
meii, I'l’.e the subject of manures (Diingcr) to yoiu hearts: my fiist 
word 1 my last word to you is—Manure ! ’ ” 

Notl.'i like leather, to be sure ! 


The W’’hitc Star liner AV/A/;;///r, which lately arrived at Queenstown 
fwom New Yoik, reported the loss of Jllie vessel Sarti and most of her 
crew, on the cost of Californvi. 'riiere were on board, besides the captain 
and crew, the captain’s wife, childien, and niece and a Mining Super- 
intendent, Mr. Halle. Suddenly a heavy wave struck and cap.sizcd the 
Sara. Ail pci ishcc?, the captain and four of the sailors alone .saving 
themselves by clinging to the bottom of the vessel. Two of the sailors 
lost their reason, under the trial. Hrooding on the happy prospect of 
reaching shore, they came V) believe that it was before them. They 
talked I .;<jing on land and could not be restrained from making a 
plunge. 1 .ic c.iptain and the two sailors, one a small boy, only now 
remaincvl •. Imging to the wreck for eight days. What days these were 
may be better imagined tiian described I To complete their situation, 
the sea was infested by great numbers of sharks which kept hovering 
around them for an opportunity. They sustained themselves by catch- 
ing passing turtles whose blood* they sucked. They were picked up 
by the vessel Refuge. It is said that so many as eleven persons — the 
captain’s wife and four children, his niece, Superintendent fialle, and 
four of the crew — were eaten up by sharks. 

How Providence lashes some with the very abundance of that for 
want of which others are left to pine away 1 A Russian singer, Marie 
Pillo, left by her will 1 50,000 francs to the Czarwitch. The will 
runs thus—** This legacy is only a restitution. A near relation of 
his Imperial Highness gave me this money. 1 return it to him who 
would have had it if 1 had not lived.” An inadequate reason for an 


imbecile dispositinn ! Why, the money u.i,, hers, l.iwfully hers, whoever 
it might have come fioin. Had she not f.ibcinated an Imperial Duke (for 
^ that seems to he the meaning of her last sentence) and if she were not 
; a meie nightingale, she w'ouhi not have shipped coals to Newcastle. 
She was literally afflicted* with an embarra^ de riJu'^scs. She did not 
know how to dispose of her money. At last she left it to one who did 
not at all w'.ant it, and^w'ould not,* could not, in decency leceive it — 
the heir to all the Riissias. The Imperial legatee, however, felt no 
embarrassment like the musical testator, in disposing of the bequest. 
1 he legacy was acccptcd“-/rc? and distiibutcd among the 

Moscow hospitals. 

• • 

In America they have commenced felling trees by dynamite. A car- 
tridge is placed in a channel bored under a tree, and when exploded 
the whole tree is foiccd up. If a small dose might juAt uproot the 
aswaih trees that crop out in Indian buildings to their certain dcstruc* 
tion in the end, it would be a great boon in this country. 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of European scientific men, the 
popular belief is too deep-rooted in the existence of an antidute to 
serpent poison to be shaken. We are therefore not surprise*d to find 
the following story in the Madras Tinier of the 20th September. A 
cobra being discovered down in the brick Ivall (near the water) of a 
well in Mr. Pliipps’s Works at Perainbore, a smith from the shops, 
who was known to be a snake-catcher, was sent for, to capture it. After 
inspjecting the man went away to fetch his brother from the village. 
This was a gieaier expeit, and on coming lost no lime in descending 
the well, and .^.i/ed the cobra. In iloing so, he gof bitten in the hand. 
He did not seem to miml it, however. On coining up, he was seen 
chewing the root of some hcrl), which lie cairies about wilh liitn. In- 
deed, .ill his family, wlio .ire in the secret, are provided willi this anti- 
dote. In the piesent rase, the brother of Mr. Phipps’s smith, though 
billcu by a large cobia, showed no cffeeis of poisoning and lives hale 
and hearty. 

An ambitious literary member of Native Society iti Nusscerabad, gives 
\x\ \\\^ Eastern Ucrahi minute account of the lunning amok of a 
sweeper in that cantonment, glorying in the name of “ Nine Gems.” This 
Mehter Nourutlon had a Malthusian si.stei-in-law - his hi other’s wife- • 
who was opposed to his marrying until he had means for supporting 
a family. Few gentlemen in this overmarrying country wouiTl appre- 
ciate such wisdom as fell from this extraordinary M^hlrani, much le.ss 
a poor ignorant pariah. Nourulton’s native savagery was provoked at 
it, and getting hold of a couple of swords from the house of his cm- 
j ployer, he went and cut down not only his political economist sister-in- 

law but also whoever fell in his way. • 

* 

• • 

The Eastern HerahVs Barwani Correspondent reports that the Maha- 
rana of that State in Central India, had proceeded from his Palace, to 
a plain to the south of the town with great pomp, to »celebrale the 
Dusserah Festival, and after performing the usual ceremonies, His 
Highness returned to the Lai Darwaza Hall where he held a Darbar. 
In the rush of the horses a poor child of the Kolee caste received an 
injury on the head and fractured the thigh. 


Only the other day, the Niz^m lost his firstborn son and heir, 
has been pleased to grant him another. 


God 


Subteribirs in the eeunirjt are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
iHedium particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
\ give% any other being unnecessary.^ and likely tP cause confusion. 
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^ ===============^======= 

Colonel Marshall left Simla on Saturday (8th) for Hyderabad, bearing 
the answer of the Government of India to the Nizam’s offer. During 
his absence, Nawab Afsur Jung acted assPrivate Secretary. 

*■*% • 

In the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla, on Thursday, the 
6th instant, the Hon’ble Mr. Peile presented the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Hill for the Protection of Game, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Westland that on the Hill providing for the Establishment 
of Bonded Warehouses at places otljcr than the Customs Ports. Mr. 
Peile also introduced a Bill Amending the Law relating fo the Regula- 
tion of the Police. 

The Viceroy had been to Mushobia for a week or ten days, by 
way of^^mgensation for his abandoned Narkhanda trip. 

It is said that the Viceroy has sent to the Nizam through Colonel 
Marshall, his very cordial acknowledgment of the noble and opportune 
offer which His Highness recently mad^, and has informed His High- 
ness that the Queen-Empress warmly appreciates as a fresh proof 
of friendship the munificent offer of assistance towards frontier de- 
fence, as also his promise of still further material aid in case of need. 


At Grimsby, a young farm labourer, William Gavins, has been ordered 
jail for one month for poisoning to death three horses of his employer. 

# 

Sir C. Aitchison has returned and reached and took his seat at once 
in Council, Simla last Monday, Mr. Peile ihercltipon starting for Bom- 
bay, where he joins Lord Reay’s Cabinet for a brief space before going 
on to the India Office on the iith November. 

• # 

We congratulate Mr. D. \V. Campbell on hfs confirmation as Agent of 
the East Indian Railway in the place of Sir Bradford Leslie. We hope 
he will keep clear of the latter’s gampeied favorites. 

*** 

Sir H. L. Harrison, the ChairmaRi of the Calcutta Municipal Cor- 
poration, is expected to arrive in Calcutta on the 12th Proximo. 
God speed ! 

ir** 

The Sonepore-Harihar Chhtra m^/a commencs with the close of this 
month. ^ 

• • 

The Viceroy docs not visit Quetta as was arranged on account of the 


• • 

The Pioneer says • 

“A second attempt within one month has lleen made on the princi- 
pality of Manipur. This time the attack came from Cachar. One 
Jogindro Singh, whose father made qn attempt to dethrone the late 
Maharaja Nur Singh in 1844, started from Cachar on the 28lh Septem- 
ber last with about 100 followers, with the intention of making a bid 
for the guddee. He was pursued by the Cachar Frontier Police, but 
was not overtaken until he reached the Limatak hill, overlooking the 
valley. Here he was met by a company of the 44th Gurkhas under 
Lieutenant Row, who demanded his surrender. As he refused to sub- 
mit and commenced a fire on our men, Lieutenant Row stormed his 
position, killing the leader and 14 of his followers, while 12 were taken 
prisoners, 4 of them wounded. The others dispersed : and there were 
no casualties on*our side.” 

« « 

The latest news from Afghanistan is that of the Amir’s return, in good 
health, to Kabul on the 20th September from the Paghman Hills. 
He held a military durbar in the citadel and inspected the fortifica- 
tions. The strategical roads between Balkh and Kabul are nearly 
complete^ and are now practicable for ariilleiy even over the moun- 
tain passes. 


Vambery like ourself, suspects that Persia connived at Ayub Khan’s 
flight. Meanwhile, all sorts of rumours are afloat as to his present 
whereabouts. Our Government hears from Teheran that Ayub is be- 
lieved to ft lurking somewhere near Meshad. The ^hah has de- 
puted a Sirdar for a strict search through every village in the neigh- 
bourhood, who reports that Ayub was wandering in the desert in great 
straits, with only one servant, and there was every probability of his 
dying ther^ simply from exposure. 


Owil»fo to the prohibitory order of the Madras Government not to 
* tap the trees more than once in a year, the toddy sellers have struck 
*and closed the toddy jhups. Government, however, does not lose. 
What'll loses in the tax raised from the toddy shops, is made up by 

the increased consumption of the arrack and beer in the city. 

« 

• # 

A Brahman cleik, employed in the Madias Arsenal, was, in February 
last, warned for service in the Rangoon Arsenal ; but as he was sure 
to lose <wste by the sea voyage to Burma, he expressed his inability to 
proceed. This natural refusal was visited with disqualification for 
further Government service. Unable to support himself, the poor 
man recently memorialised the Government, for its favor. As 
his relatives who had threatened him with excommunication were 
in no way assisting him pecuniarily, he wished to set an example 
and give encouragement to his fellow-caste men in India by crossing 
the sea in defiance of his caste rules. Accordingly, he asked to be 
restored to his appointment. It is said that the Governor has re- 
lented. The^ poor Brahman is to be taken back, at present in the 
Ordnance Department at Rangoon, where some hands are wanted 
on the temporary establishment, and afterwards brought on the 
permanent establishment on the occurrence of a vacancy. < 


•choleran 


The Bank of Bengal rate of interest on demand loans has gone down 
to the unprecedentedly low figure 3 per cent. 


♦ # 

There have been heavy rains in Mysore, breaching the railway line 
ne*ar Chennapatam. 

ThL London lady correspondent of a Bombay paper reports that “the 
Maharani of Cooch Behar seems to have won all hearts at Eastbourpe 
by her sweet graciousness.” Wha| of the Maharaja? Alas, poor 

Yorick 1 '■ 

* 

• * 

The necessary machinery being all now on the spot, deep borings 
have been ordered up to 1,300 feet to test the full capacity of the 
petroleum oil fields near Sibi." 

f • # 

It has been ruled that a Civil Engineer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment who attains the age of 50 years, may be called on to retire. The 
Resolution is numbered 1884 G. and dated the 26th September 1887. 
It has no immediate effect in the following cases. 

“ 'fhat no officer having less than 25 years’ service to his credit 
for pension shall be called upon to retire under this order within 
two yea'is of the present date; that no officer having less than 20 
years’ service to his credit for pension shall be called upon to retire 
under this order within three years of the present dale ; that an 
officer callcM upon to retire under this order shall be allowed to take 
any furlough admissible under the rules before his final retirement, 
subject to the cendition of section no, rule 9 A, Civil Pension Code, 
in regard to retirement on attaining the age of 55 years ; this pro- 
viso to be in force for five years from the date of this Resolution.” 

Likewise, a Military officer in the Public Works or Military Works 
Department who ariives at that age, wiihbut attaining the rank of 
Supei intending Engineer, is liabl^ to becajled on to vacate his appoint- 
ment. He will, however, be allowed the privilege of fui lough he may 
be entitled to under the rules and allowances of the P. W. Department. 
This indulgence too is to be in force for five years zanly. 


It is almost amusHig to see the appeals ad mtsericordtam made by the 
press in behalf of enterprising wights baulked in their views on the 
public purse. Thus we read in a coijtempofary 

“ The negociations .about the Burm.ah Ruby Mines appear to have 
been muddled and mismanaged to such a degree tlwat Mr. Streeter has 
been given fair grounds for a complaint of unfair treatment by the non- 
accepiance of his offer of four lakhs a year. The course finally adopt- 
ed, of ascertaining by scientific investigation on the spot what the 
mines are really worth, to ensure against the public treasury being de- 
prived of legitimate revenue by too hasty concessions to private indivi- 
duals, is praiseworthy. But it i.s a pity that the plan did not commend 
itself to the authorities at the outset, and that all the eager seekers 
after concessions were not told at once that the Government must find 
out for themselves the real character and extent of the mines before 
considering any proposal to lease them to private speculators. The 
bl6c-boo\c shows Mr. Streeter to have a claim on the Government’s 
favourable consideration so far that, if it should be decided eventually 
to lease the mines, and when the sum which the Government think 
proper to be demanded has been fixed, his syndicate should be given 
the first refusal.” 

We are not sure of this. Mr. Streeter intrigued for an. exclusive 


A RICH oil well has been struck near Krosno, in Galicia. The oil advantage— a great game— and if public opinion has prevented the job, 
comes out with great force, rising to a h^ght of 150 ft, and yielding he is scarcely entitled to pity or any particular consideration on ac- 
several hundred barrels a day. count of his disappointment. 
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^otee ^ ‘Jea'bercttcs. | 

T he demonstrations of the unemployed in London continue. On the 
17th some four thousand of them assembled in Traf.iljjar Square 
and repeated their deputation to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 
This dignitary was more gl^a^us tliis time, though apparently trem- 
bling at these latter da^ signs, as a retired city man fed on too much 
turtle soup should be. He was afraid of facmg the represen- 
tatives of the famishing poor himseflf. luftead, an aldierman received 
the deputation and referred the working men to the parish authorities. 
The reply, as might be expected, ehraged the crowd. Excited by 
angry speeches from some leaders, the mob determinedly began to 
move towards the city. The Police, however, were on the alert, and 
forcibly arrested the march. There was a riot. Several, including 
policemen, were injured and at last twenty of the rioters seized. 

The Police took precautions against any assembly at the same place 
next day. Still there was a crowd. Finding it impossible to hold 
against the Police, the assembled, about 2,000, began to move towards 
Hyde Park, whence making their way afterwards across the Park in the 
direction of Bayswater, they went up to lire Victoria Gate. Here they 
met a strong body of l‘olice. Thcie was a fight, the iron hurdles and 
seats being improvised by lire mob into weapons of oflfcnce and 
defence. The struggle was hard, m.iny policemen were injured, nor 
did the crowd disperse until a fresh Police force had arrived. There 
were many arrests. 

Again, on the 19th, large crowds gathered in Hyde l*ark and pro- 
ceede^d to Mayf.iir and thence along the Thames EmJ)nnkinent. The 
march was here arrested by the liolicc — mounted and unmounted. 
The dispersion of tire crowj was quiet, The Police noticed a number 
of foreign anarchists, chiefly Germans, in the throng. 

The demonslraiion was repeated the next day, the 20th, at Hyde Park. 
They fixed upon a deputation to the Home Secretary. The Home 
Office was of rather a different temper from ’the Lord Mayoralty, and the 
Assistant Undcr-Secrelary received privdtely throe of the deputed. 
The latest report is that the Lord Mayor has summoned the committee 
last formed to consider the question of unemployed labor towards the 
best means of giving relief. 

In conscqence of the numci*ous cases cropping up, of high officials 
mixed up in land transactions, the India Office has been compelled 
to construe the inconvenient orders of Government. By a Despatch 
No. 18 (Public) dated India Office, London, the 28ih July ,1887, the 
Secretary of .State has ruled : — 

“In the ninth paragraph of his minute * * ♦ ♦ raises a 

question of some impfu lance regarding the intei piet.ation of the orders 
of the Government, piohibiting members of ilu; Civil .Seivicc from 
acquiring or holding lands for agricultural purposes, the question, 
namely, whether * *• * ‘the interest in land intended 

to be^rohibiled is not a mere personal o« individual interest, but ex- 
tends to the acquisition ofland any relative, more particularly sons.' 

It is perhaps not quite clear in what sense the words ^/or any re- 
lative ’ in the above patagraph were intended to be used. But, taking 
them in what appears to me to be their ordinary meaning, I am of 
opinion that the orders 'of Government do prohibit the acquisition, or 
holding, of laud for agricultural purposes iiy a Covenanted Civd .Ser- 
vant, for a son or other idative ; hut that they do not i^iohibit the ac- 
rjuisition, or holding of land, for such purpose^ by a son or other 

relative, even although the land j3C acquired with money furnished by 
the Civil Servant, the iijoney was given as an ahsolme 
gift, and that the Civil Servant has da'mi fide no inlciesi whatever-, legal 
or equitable, in the land or its produce. 

Yes, ^^bonA yiV/f ’’—there’s the rub ! 

The little chiefship of Rajpura is under a charge of having tortured a 
man to death to make him disclose some treasure he was supposed 
to have come upon in his ploughfiefd. The Chiefs son is implicated. 
He has been summoned to Rajeote. The Politicals have not, we 
are glad to see, begun with “taking his izsat:^ He is still free. 
There will be time enough to punish, when he is found guilty, rf,he bq 
such a wretch. 

The City Magistrates, honorary and stipendiary, seem combined to 
expose their nakedness, though they might at the same time add 
illustrations of the perfunctory way in which Indian Acts are draughted. 
The other day a Bench of Magistrates fined a druggist for selling a small 
preparation of opium without special license under the excise law. 
The head of the Magistracy, as befits his high position, has now outshone 
the whole lot of them, by prohibiting by fine, the sale of lemonade, ginger- 


ade and sodawaier, except under iprmission from an immaculate Police. 
He thinks these waters come under the category of “ provisions, liquors 
or refreshments,” places for the sale whereof, as those for “ the sale or 
consumption of ganja, chundoo, or other preparation of opium, hemp 
or other intoxicating drug, plant or substance,” to wit, hotels, taverns, 
punch-houses, ale-houses, arrack or toddy shops or colTec houses, board- 
ing houses, eating houses and lodging houses* (Bengal Act I\^of 1866,, 
See. 35) must be protected by special license from the Police Com- 
missioner. A glass of icfcd lemonade certainly tefieshes and, thercfoie, 
we presume, it must be a refreshment. 'I bis decision of Mr. Reily, 
completely pl.tccs all halwikars v^ndois of picpared 

areca leaves and native sweetmeats — and what not, at the tnerc^ of*the 
Police, as the judgment of the previous Bench expo.srs all drug shops 
to the raid of .Mr. Lambert’st myrmidons. No doubt the law 
alTord-s the bench some colourable pretext for these magisterial pranks. 
But almost anything may he made out of Indian law, as it is usually 
worded and rushed through a close bureau of Govciumeul called Legis- 
lative Councils. The Indian Courts, however*, ate not couits of law 
oiily but of good conscience and of% -common sen^^e, if possible, the 
source of all law. The mallejs must he taken up to the High Court. 


Our Deputy Commissioner is sigualiVmg his return to office by his 
kniglrt-enamry in the c.iiise of morals. He is viailing tire dcmi-monde 
to judge for himself and Government whether they should not be 
localized or sent to obscure lanes and byepaths, unless the Lieutenant- 
(xovernor, who never loses an opportunity of expressing his gratitude to, 
and his appreciation of. Sir Ashley Eden, in a fit of emulation of that 
Governor’s peculiar rough and ready ways, relegated them to the dif- 
ferent Police lines in the Province, in order to keep them oyt of harm’s 
way, as also to keep society out of theirs. Our energetic Uci:jply Com- 
missioner ha.s evidently, during leave, been laying in a rich harvest of ex- 
perience of the “social evil” in London, Paris, Vienna and other approv- 
ed hoi-beds of iniquity, in order to be able to cope with the fallen sister- 
hood of his own Calcutta. Bombay is also up against her unfortunates. 

The repealed disastrous fires in the Theatres and Opera l}ou.ses 
in Europe, have awakened attention to similar continge^icios in 
Calcutta. The subject was promptly taken* up in the Statesman 
which published a special report on our places of public amusement. 
Accordingly, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Lambert, and 
the Engineer to the Corporation, Mr. Kimber, inkpecicd ihct various 
Play Houses ai*d have recommended the opening out of new doors 
and the improving and adding of stair-cases, witll a view to easy 
exist. 'DiCbC houses are fuiiher to be connected with the Police OlTice, 
the head quarters of the Fire Brigade, by telephone. Besides, ]he doors 
are always to open outwards. The inspci-i: .uoi.ld have been more 
comprehensive. We have always insisted liiat thciC and other places 
where there arc large crowds, should be under soiiie regulations and the 
construction of them under the control of some body like the Cal- 
cutta Corporation. The municipal bill in the Icg^titure may well be 
taken advantage of to empower the Commissioners to enfectu.illy con- 
trol all public buildings in regard to the sanitation and safety of these 
structures. It is time also, wc think, that, at least, no new )>uildiugs, 
whether for residence or oilrerwisc, be allowed except when sanctioned 
by the Commissioners on improved plans. Native houses espcially re- 
quire looking after. We hope Dr. Sircar will take up the subjeci*bolh 
in the inunicipalily and the legi.slalure. ^ 

While there is so much disposition on all sides to find f.uilt with the 
vernacular p/fcss, by, if necessary, putting it to an impossible lest and* 
exaggerating its failings, it is but fair to remember that there is an- 
other side of the record. We observe with pleasure that the Tamil 
organ of Tanjorc has just passed through the fiery ordeal of a prose- 
cution with credit. The Station Master of the S. I. Railway there had 
charged the editor with def.imalion, but though the Court wa^ favorably 
inclined, he unaccountably backed out— not before he had wasted the 
public lime and put the accused to considerable harrassroenl. Having 
examined no less than thirteen witnesses, and got the Magistrate to 
frame a charge, he would withdraw the case, The Magistrate pro- 
perly refused permission. Thereupon, the Station Mcister took what is 
called French leave. At the next hearing, there was nobody to pro- 
secute. We hope in the publie interest the editor will push up his 
advantage. The public-spirited of Tanjore ought to assist him. 
VV^ hope the Southern papers will give further particulars of the case* 
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Under the litlc of the Reif^n of Quef^ Victoria, they have published 
a memorial of the Jubilee, or rather a justification thereof. The chap- 
ter on India is the contribution of the accomplished pen of Sir Henry 
Maine. We have not seen the book or any parrt of it, but from a long 
and most able leader in the Infian Spectator, it appears that our former 
Law Member has not yet forgiven Young Hengal the controversies he 
^rovokc<^ and in which he*clid not leav^ the field with fiymg colors. 
Our contemporary takes him to task for his sneef> at the English- 
speaking Indians with a temper that we, with our remembrance of the 
past, could scarcely command. 

Sir Henry, of coifrse, does not spare the friends of India in England. 
He*rails*at the Slaggs and Smiths, the Wilfrid Hlunts and Herbert 
G^idstoncs as meft who, on the strength of a cursory visit to the coun- 
try or a perfunctory study of its political literature, venture to foim an 
opinion for themselves against the experience of Indian experts — like 
himself. We are glad to find from our contemporary that an op- 
portune exposure of the pretensions of official experience has appe.ared 
in an authoritative organ and that on a subject which is pecaliarly one 
for experts in Finjince. ^ • * 

“The London Economut, in an artieje on Indian finance, give* 
flagrant instances of the hapha/atd way in which men of ‘experience 
in Indian government and administration’ in the financial department 
sport with lilt* interests commilleil to their charge. It appears that 
during the development of tlie last budget in ‘India and England the 
Finance .Minister and the financial department in India and England 
were not sure of their minds from one month to another. Thus in 
Match last, when Sir A. Colvin published his budget in India, he 

showed the sui plus of revenue over expenditme to be /500. In July 

following, when the Secretaiy of State issued his ‘memorandum,’ 
w'hich constitutes a new departure, the /500 swelled to /6o,cxx), and in 
September vvhen the Indian budget was promulgated in Failiament, 
the worthy people found that they were sleeping over the good things 
which the gdds had provided them with, for the surplus was found to 
be ;{^ 6 , 42 ,«oo ! 1 ! Fortunately, the mistake in this instance was on 
the right side rrf the ledgei, though one would think that the bungle 
was none the less a bungle for all that ; but the Indian authorities are 
jubilant ovei the discovery and will peihaps vote a financial Victoria 
Cross to the Handy Andy who has brought about this jubilation. 
Feople have heard of the iiish bull about passing off a bad shilling 
between good coins. An lush valet was desued by his English master 
during a luui to gel rid of a defective com on hand between good coins, 
and tliis bright willed valet took him at his own word by making the 
next payment by literally coveiing the bad shilling between two good 
shillings. '1 liis feat, the tells us, has now been emulated 

by the Indian financial'depaiiment in England. It had lately to con- 
vert Indian Four per cents, into 'Ihiec-and-a half per cents., and 
when the latter stock was at /loiji. It advertised to pay it away at 
j^ioo, if the buyers would make their payments in Fours. The holders 
^ronipilf closed wilh'the offer, and out of a total of /53i262,ooo of 
4 per cent, no less than Rs. 47 millions were thus converted. And 
for this the Undy-Secrctaiy of Siaie called upon his listeners in Parlia- 
ment to sing hallelujahs to ihe glory of Indian ci^dit. The Economist 
well says of this feat that ‘11 is as if our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘ were to offer to give eveiy holder of a sovereign 20s. 3d, for it, and 
‘ then to iome down to Parliament and boast that 90 per cent, of the 
* iioiders of sovereigns had closed with the offer. lUit when has the 
Hriiish Treasury not been generous to lirilish investois at the expense 
• of the people ot India 

Examples of the kind, on this as well as other subjects, might be 
multiplied to any extjs^jt. 

The Tirhoot Courier has an iiiteK">ling par.igrapli, to wit — 

“ rhe death in America is mcniioncd in the English papers of the 
man who assassinated the of Paima some 35 years ago. The 

Duke was a notoriously licniiiotis man, an<l it was ihe lelalionofa 
wa)man he had ruined who slow him. Immcilialely after ilie deed he 
sougfg; icfuge in a convent, and while the porter was absent, fetching 
a gl.iss of water, he put back the thak of the Insiinifion. This saved 
.his life, as It enabled him at lii'^ liial to plead what seemed an irresis- 
tible uiitn. Wc*have heard of stoiies of the same sort in India. Once 
we were told a murderer estapeil, by having a false case for .some 
petty offence put forward by sf)me friend of his against him in a dis- 
\rict where he could not have been if he was pie.sent the murder. 
He was convicted of the minor charge, which was supported by what 
' seemed unimpeachable evidence, ami (onscquently had an irrefragible 
case for an atibi, when accused of the graver offence.” 

Under these circumstances, what is the value of hard and fast rules 
of evidence like those of Sir Fiiz-James Stephen ? At any rate, one 
cannot hclfS pitying those whose function it is to do justice. Indeed, 
society itself is to be pitied. Nay, what man is safe? Innocence 
must ever be at the mercy of such wiles. The only practical lesson 
from such revelations is that the most anxious care ought to be, taken fh 
the selection of those who have to administer the law. 

Were there not something morbid and weak in the passion for mere 
size, the Americans would have been the loftiest nation on the globe. 
The latest symptom of the infirmity is manifested in the contract lately 


executed in New York for what will be the^ largest river-steamboat 
in the world. The largest existing boat is the Pilgrim, one of the fleet 
of the Fall River line. The Puritan, whkh is to bear it comp.iny 
as well as to surpass it, wdll be 404 feet at the water line and 420 
feet at top. This is about the average of ocean steamers. The 
new vessel wilUcontain 355 state-rooms and will be propelled by engines 
of 7500 horse power. The cost will be<j 4 %iillmn dollars. The con- 
tractors have undci^takcn to deliver it by May 1889. 

When ready, Puritan will be ^ii water giant worthy of the rivers of 
America. It will be fit CDiiqJlanion too to the greJi. enterprises of man 
in the same land -the vast hotcl^ and shops, Barn urn’s Show, &c. One 
would have thought, however, that after the disastrous experience of 
the first owners of the Great Eastern, theie would be no more 
attempt to float a colossal nonsense, either on sea or on inland 
waters. But ’cute as the Yankee is, his pursuit of the sublime 
in his operations and works is a stronger passion, overpowering his 
usual prudence. It all icminds us of Leech’s cartoon of the 
American’s boast of having the boundless prairie for a croquet lawn. 
AncAher naughty Briton tiguied America as an immense spittoon. 
But though it is easy to laugh ,aL extravagance, we cannot help • 
feeling a respect fiir a new nation striving after unrealisable ideals. 
Certainly, Philistinism is not moie respectable than ideologuism with 
impracticable aspirations, be it Ameiican or French. 

*IIow ate limes changed ! Two hundred years ago Dryden could only 
suggest, m a liieiary, half-comic way, the possible value. “ It is good 
to laugh at any rate,” said he, “and if a straw can tickle a man’s fancy, 
it is an instruinept of pleiisuie.” What would the great Poet, and 
Prosist have thought if anybody loU him that|: — 

“ Sii aw forms the raw material of several important industries. It 
serves for a paper material, for thatching roofs, for plaiting into door 
and table mats, inatlrasse.s, &V., and for weaving and plaiting into light 
baskets arlilicial flowers, for straw hats and bonnets. The most valu- 
able straw for plaits is grown in Tuscany, and from it the well-known 
Tuscan plaits and Leghorn Ifais are made. The exports of plaits and 
manufactured hats trom Leghorn average in value ^48o,ocx) annually, 
about one-half of the goods going to America. The annual output of 
siraw-plait industry in England is cstimaicd to amount to about 
;^'4,ooc,ooo.’’ 

iiven to this day we talk contemptuously of a “ man of straw.” We 
must mend our manners and our — tongue 1 

The transported Raja of Poorce, convicted of cruelty unto death to 
Shibdas, has been relieved of all earthly sorrows. We hope Lord 
Jagannatiji will give him that peace which he lacked while on earth. 
He was transported in 1878. There was a feeble attempt during the 
Royal Jubilee to procure for him the mercy of the Crown, but Sir 
Rivers Thompson did not see his way to it. The Rani will now be 
at ease on one side. There is no more danger of the Vishnu in the 
flesh surprising her. i 

* 

We are grieved to hear of the death of* Baboo Barodaprasad Chose, 
a pleader of the Allahabad High Court. He, unlike his brethren deep 
in the profession, found time and devoted himself to the service of his 
country in other ways than in pleading the cause of paying clients. 
Mis avocations (ypnstantly brought him to Benares, where he started 
or rather edited from his head-quarters at Allahabad, a weekly news- 
paper which did not, however, last longtqough to be sufticienlly useful. 
He had mourned the loss of a wile and now leaves a young widow— a 
daughter of the Singh Family of Bhastara -to mourn his loss. 


Mr. Dear of Monghyr, the contractor on whom Fortune lavished her 
favours, is dead. He was born a Polish Jew, but coming among Chris- 
tians in British India to earn his living, separated from Israelitish in- 
fluences, and befriended by missionaries of the Gospel, he was 
baptised, and ever after maintained the ardour of a neophyte towards 
the Church. He amassed a large fortune and, having none but a 
daughter or niece to provide for, was liberal with his purse. His heiress 
was married to a retired soldier— General Murray— who keeps a splendid 
house at Monghyr. 


It vexes us to see our own countrymen writing without knowledge on 
matters purely Indian. The Lahore Tribunt, one of the most respect- 
able of the Native Press, lately noticed two simultaneous deaths, saying 

“ India, within the last week, has lost two of her worthy sons— Sind 
has lost the Hon’ble Mr. Dayaram Jethmal, her foremost public man 
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and patriot ; and Bengal has lost Dr. Ram Das Sen, one of her foremost 
antiquarians.” \ 

After disposing of the great Sindhi, withb^it, we confess, affording 
us any particular clue to his personality and position, such as we 
might expect from a neighbouring Province and specially from so 
knowing an observer, the writer proceeds to notice the other, thus 

“Bengal has lost a soa not less worthy. Dr. Ram*Das Sen was a 
big Zemindar of Beygal.^ P>is studies in English and Sanskrit were 
extensive and accurate. He has written some of the best works ou 
Indian antiquarian subjects in Bengali. He was a Constant contributor 
on such subjects to the leading Heagali Magazines. Kor his anti(|ua* 
rian works he was Atade a Doctor by a European University. He was 
a patron and encourager of learning, and used to be always surrounded 
by Pundits. A short time before his death he had commenced to 
write a history of India in the columns of our young contemporary of 
Nope. The few instalments that appeared in the //ofie assured us that 
it would be a history of great value. He had travelled largely in India 
and Europe. He was amiable of disposition and a man of sterling 
character. Death has snatched him away in the midst of his patrio- 
tic and learned labours. Bengal will remember him and cherish his 
memory long.” 

There is danger in off-hand potraiture : even where the painting is 
good the portrait may be unrecognisable. Thus, this clever w^ritcr, 
himself a Bengali, makes, in writing of a Bengali just dead, as many 
mistakes as the lines he writes, 'ffie late Baboo Ram Das Sen was in 
no sense a big Zemindar, nor were his studies in English and Sanskrit 
at all extensive or accurate. His early education had been neglected. 
How difficult it is to repair that defect is well-known, and the deceased 
had never made persistent and systematic efforts in later life to grounti 
himself in a knowledge of either language. He had means, however, 
and, what is rarer, a zeal for letters. Without adequate accomplish- 
meqts, he had an inordinate ambition for literary distinction, and, by 
dint of perseverance, he succeede^l in realising more than his most 
sanguine expectations, ife was known to possess a good library. It | 
was this possession that was the ultimate cause of his literary success, 
as well as the incentive to his literary exertion. It has been so with 
many. That is one of the best reasons for encouraging book-collectors 
We believe Ram Das inherited a respectable collection of books which 
he assiduously added to, until he had affine library around him. He 
was quite a boy when, in 1865, he bid against us at the sale of the late 
Mr. Setldons the Orientalist’s books and papers at Berhampore. 
It was interesting to see the dapper little swarthy follow, with plain 
features and a lather animal expression, a country squiteling living 
in the midst of the temptations of a city in the neighbourhood of a 
British cantonment on the one hand and an old Mahomedan capital 
on the other— lustily struggling Urr the possession of rare books in 
Oriental literature and antiquities. , 

To his intelligent bibliophilism, many Bengali authors and other 
scholars, European and native, who have resided at Berhampore, 
have been more or less indebted. It was this passion for collecting, 
and the intercourse of the learned to which it introduced him, that 
naturally and gradually bcf^uiled him to a taste for letters and to its 
cultivation on his own account. Herein, to our mind, lies the lesson 
of his life to all sons of opulence of eveiy land and every nationality 
and creed. It has another lesson, more specially for his own country- 
men, no less interesting and valuable. He achieved a considerable 
distinction in this almost forced pursuit. Without either a regular 
education of any kind, or cxliaordinary fparts such ^as might make up 
for almost any deficiencies, by dint of mere energy alone, and plodding 
enquiry, he has left a name, NVhich will always be remembered with 
‘respect by future bibliographers and critics and investigators into the 
literature and annals of the country. This he was enabled to do by 
his prudent choice of linguistic’ medium. Had he labored ever so 
steadfastly or inquired ever so intelligently, he would have written to 
little purpose in English. He would; have made no impression in a 
foreign tongue, far less left a name— except for a warning. He did 
try the impossible, but he persisted not in the experiment. He gave 
a Lecture in English on Buddhism at Berhampore and was ill- 
advised enough to publish it. But although tempted by local flattery 
and even encouraged by the praises of a press gracious to y^ung njen 
of position, he abandoned for ever his views of distinction in a 
European language. He fell back on his own vernacular and was 
permitted to enrich his country’s literature. 


The Goddess Durga has not left us without carrying in her train some 
more or less known persons from our midst. Somehow or other, death 
is always busy, at this lime of the year, particularly among the younger 


generation. B.iboo Akhoykumar Seal, Banian to Messrs. Gladstone 
Wyllie Co., died of typhoid fever^^and has been followed by a young, 
very young member, of il^e well-known Miner F.imily of Manicktolla 
Street, and, last of all, we have to record the death of Baboo 
Tariney Churn Bose of Pataldanga. Baboo 'lllose has not indeed 
died young, but he has left the scene of his labours and often 
gratuitous anxieties without any other record than that, born in 
an humble position, he suc(?eeded in artiassing weaUli and has 
died a veritable Ctoesus among the I^ayaslhas of Calcutta. We trust 
the deceased has willed away some portion of his vast wealth 
for the benefit of humanity. A staunch Hindu, the poor old man 
missed the Hindu pledge of cvcrlasiiug bliss, nfimely, death in the 
holy river, from absolute inability to the last to sunenvler ilA* kej of 
his strong-box. We congratulate his sons on the^ freedom and the 
realisation of their hopes of a respectable existence at last. 

A sadder death is that of Baboo Grijabhusan Mookeijee, pleader, the 
travelling Secretary of the new BcMigal League, cut off in the pnme of 
youth, leaving a family and many fiicnds to mourn his loss. 

•The great Nagarseth Premabhai^ Hemabhai, of Ahmedabad, the 
hereditary head of the banking communilV of the country, is dead. 
He was a true banker-prince, living like-— or at least keeping up 
the establishment of— a grandee at home, all the while that he haggled 
like a pedlar for a pice at* the counter. 


Thomas Longley, a Dover publican, is, according to the British 
Medical Journal^ the heaviest subject in the world. He is 40 years of 
age. His present weight is 40 stone, height 6ft. 1 % inch, measurement 
of the waist 80 inches and size of the leg 25 inches. He can hardly 
walk .and avoids a carriage lest the springs give way. He is temperate 
in food and drink and keeps his health well. 


Following the the Captain Parsonage, 1782 tons, 

h.as stranded on the Mukr.apulty Sands. She was on her return to this 
port after a coasting voyage from Bombay. The first of the official 
reports runs thus : • - 

“At 1-35 this afternoon (Oct. 22,4-30?. M.) B. I. S. N. Coitipany’s 
steam vessel Arcot grounded on the Mukraputty Sands ^ James and 
Mary’s ’and capsized at once. All reported saved except 5 pas- 
.sengers. Resolute^ with Deputy Conservator, leaves this evening. The 
Undaunted will follow as soon as possible. No moie known yet. 
Steam vessel Rc%va assisting at wreck.” 

'REIS & RA YVET. 

» 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1SS7. 

HYDERABAD. 

We almost despair of Hyderabad. Wc say “al- 
most,” because this is not the first time that tliat* 
great Mussulman kingdom has been in a bad way ; 
it has indeed been in worse peril,* <ind that many a 
time and oft ; but as often as it has been brought 
low, or even brought to the verge of extremity, it has 
recovered or revived, saved by Providence or the 
Prophet — restored by the talent principle of its 
native vitality, or spared by the policy of the B^ritish 
Government or, if you will, simply saved by the 
caution or compunction of the Governor-General of 
the day. For a great length of time, Hyderabad was 
the Sichr Man of the Indian Continent, much in th,e 
same way that Turkey has been the Sick Man of 
Pluropc. There the vultures might be Seen hovering 
over the expected carcase presumably hastening to 
dissolution. Here the sole eagle which has driven 
the neighbouring vultures out of the field, ^and even 
made carcases of them or at least eaten them down 
to almost Jifeless skeletons, could, in the absence of 
*any competitors or rivals, to share the inevitable spoil, 
afford to await the end with decency and in dig- 
nified silence. Beyond that, it was the same in both 
cases ; a mere question of time : the end was certain 
in each. Nobody expected either to live— the dis- 
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ease was absolutely mortal. » It has proved to be of 
the deadly character ascribec! by certain amiable men 
of science to tobacco. Hyderabad is like the victims 
of the weed who^are always being precipitated to 
death without coming, to it. Many a time, during 
the greater part of a century, have the doctors fixed 
the daie of dissolution, ,but 'the patient has always 
proved too strong for their prognosis.* Hyderabad 
still maintains itself, like Turkey, with a low but 
tenacious vitality. Since it ceased to be a truly 
inc^epeyident power, Hyderabad has shown a wonder- 
ful elasticity of health which the European Sultanate 
HKght envy. *From time to time, it has been brought 
to death’s door almost, but *it has never succumbed 
to the destroyer. From an early period in the century, 
the depletion of finances had gone on with such accel- 
lerated progress that one would suppose no blood 
could possibly remain to <;arry on the vital functions, 
For a long ^series* of years, ^ between plunderers, 
official and unofficial. Native and British, between the 
Palmers iyid the Rumbolds, supported as well by the 
Calcutta Government House as bythe ruling Directors 
of the East India Company themselves, in league 
with the Nizam’s own faithless or incapable servants, 
the ruler of the Deccan was fleeced right and left, 
until he was reduced to helpless dependence on the 
blood-suckers who appropriated his revenues and 
became the real lords of the land. The process was, 
to all in/ents and purposes, as to all appearances, com- 
pleted by a Minister who was enabled to defy at 
once his master and the Governor-General’s re- 
presentative at the Court. This British favorite, 
Chundoo Lai, who knew all the ins and outs, and 
was pten up with that craze for ostentation or that 
madness of indiscriminate liberality which sometimes 
seizes*Orientals, ha^ not only drained the last copper, 
in esse or in posse, but had scarcely left a blade of 
grass standing in the fields. 

Yet Chundoo Lai himself, who might have brought 
Crcesu? to the bankruptcy court, failed in the feat of 
ruining Hyderabad. The resources of the country 
baffled the genius of the great Sangrado of finance. 
Soon after Metcalfe had ashamed the Government of 
India.ihto granting the loan of eighty lacs, to help the 
state out of the hands of the Christian Shylocks, the 
• country again showed signs of prosperity. But there 
is no peace for a state which has once surrendered the 
higher attribute^, of sovereignty and lies at the mercy 
of its protector. Before long, it became too plain 
that, in exchanging private financiers for a paramount 
sovereign creditor, Hyderabad had made the choice 
of Gribouille, qui se cache dans lean, crainte de la 
plnie. Again, there came another reign of Loot, Nay, 
agaifi and again, with brief intervals of reform under 
new brooms^ Still '* poor Nizy ” lives. Why should 
he not tide over the present order of disorder } He 
bears a charmed life. The state that survived a 
Chundoo Lai, may survive the Salar and Diler Jungs, 
«the Medhi Alis and the Marshalls. 

MILITARY DISCIPLINE IN BOMBAY. 

There are good grounds for thinking that a spirit 
of laxity is again invading the army. The Bombay 
branch is, in this, showing itself particularly defec- 
tive. The Beloochee element must be fast degener- 
ating into a rabble. These borderers among our 
paid defenders seem to be the pets of men in high 
places ; there is practically notcheck on them. What 
wonder that they should become a lot of spoiled 
children. For, the last several years, they have been 


allowed to do almost just as they pleased in Sind. 
The miseries of thp poor people of Kurachee at the 
hands of these military protectore, are heart-rending 
to contemplate. The natives, specially the weaker 
sex, are in continual dread. They are afraid to 
come out itr the streets for fear o^ meeting with any 
of these military rowdies. Nor aire Jthey without 
anxiety within ‘doors. For these , fellows do not al- 
ways scrupte to pursue the citizens to their homes. 

The spirit of the border highlandTers, located in 
the frontier province, stems to be spreading. The 
capital of the Presidency has not been spared, and 
there the offenders were not rude Beloochees.’ The 
Mohurrum at Bombay was disturbed by one of 
those scenes of military lawlessness which have, 
in certain parts, become so frequent of late 
years, followed by the usual .mock trials before 
a ^nilitary court. A private of the 17th Native 
Infantry obstructed the, Mahomedan procession • 
near the Carnac Bunder bridge. He was told 
to desist by a constable, whereupon this unsoldier- 
like sepoy ran to his quarters, to fetch a number 
of his fellow military poltroons to wreak his ven- 
'geance on the poor Policeman. They came and all 
(ell on one man and dragged him to ther lines and used 
him in the most unsoldierlike manner. The vindic- 
tive rowdies* would doubtless have pounded him 
within an inch of his life, if not quite to death, had 
not the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Gell, 
promptly hastened to the spot with some of his 
Police, and rescued the unfortunate victim. So 
low is the morale of ‘the army of the West that this 
outrage was committed in open day before the whole 
city. And yet such is the regard for discipline of the 
authorities that, notwithstanding the efforts of Sir 
Frank Souter, the head of the Police at the Presi- 
dency capital, there was no proper inquiry. A mili- 
tary court was, of course, held, but it was little better 
than'a farce. To begin with, the sitting was within 
closed doors. Sir Frank Souter properly desired 
an open trial. In the language of Anne Bullen, his 
shame, or that of his force, did not fear an open trial. 
But that would scarcely suit the views of the Mili- 
tary Inquisition. The press, of course, pressed for 
admittance, some of the reporters being armed with a 
permission from the Brigade 'Major, who seems to 
be singularly free from the prejudices of his brethren ; 
but to no purpose. Thus the inquiry proceeded in 
the dark. Several witnesses were examined. As if 
to demonstrate the utter worthlessness of the thing 
and prove that there never was any serious intention 
to establish ‘the truth — all of a sudden, the Quarter- 
Master-General’s office notified that “ Orders have 
been received from Arn^y Head Quarters for the 
relief of the 17th Bombay Infantry by the 4th Bom- 
bay from Mhow.” Thus screened, the 17th Bombay 
rowdies escaped. Under the circumstance, it be- 
comes our duty to warn the doomed inhabitants of 
Mhow to take care to avoid the triumphant heroes 
gone to defend their country. 

The matter is not a trifling one. The country 
still remembers the effects of the demoralisation of 
the Bengal Army. The Viceroy would do well to 
inquire into the military outrages at Kurachee and 
Bombay, even if Lord Reay, out of deference to an 
exalted Commander-in-Chief, should show weakness, 
for some one in Parliament might want to know. 

As we are going to press the telegraph reports, 
that the coroner’s inquest on the Policeman killed in 
the Mohurrum at Bombay, has found manslaughter 
against the sepoys. 
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OLD ENGLISH LETTERS. 

It is a pleasant and not uninstructive diversion to 
read the corresponcjencc preserved* to us from of old, 
from Cicero and Pliny downwards. But, although there is 
an archaic charm in ancient memoirs and despatches, yet 
it is the records of times not too far removed from our own 
that have naturally ^the most practical interest, as those 
which have the olearest* meaning, for us. The European 
masters in letter-writing, as in the whole, literatue of ana, 
are, of course, the French — sp preeminent in. the amenities 
of life and lettefs. There is nothfhg in any other nation to 
compare with the airy touch and genial rubbish of 
MadaiDe de Sevign^. Horace * Walpole has such a name 
in England, because his countrymen did not suspect how 
very French he is. On the other hand, English letters, like 
English literature in general, have a solid worth of their 
own. Indeed, real letters must needs be more characteristic, 
personally as well as nationally, than any other form of 
literature. Hence the importance of studying them. Let 
us introduce the reader to a couple of old English letters. 
Pefthaps, they will while away, not unuscfully, a quarter 
of an hour. , 

Anne Bullcn’s letter to Henry VIII. from her captivity 
on a charge of infidelity, is touching, and few men, we hope, 
can resist such an appeal. She says at the outset that she 
<ioes not know what to write, such was her bewilderment. 
She next says that when she received His Majesty’s messagp 
that he will be pleased to pardon on her confessing through 
her “ ancient professed enemy,” “ she rightly conceived ^le 
meaning” of the proceedings against her. But says she, “ if 
a? you [His Majesty] .say, confc.ssing .the truth may 
procure safety, I will.procccd to do so.” She then continues — 

“ But let not your Grace ever imagine that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where 
not so much as a thought thereof preceded. And,” rising 
in dignity of virtue, she observes, to speak a truth, never 
prince had wife more loyal in -all duty, and in all true af- 
fection than you have ever found in Anne Bullen ; with 
which name and place,” she continues with touching bitter- 
ness, “ 1 could willingly have contented myself, if God and 
your Grace’s pleasure had been so plea.sed. Never did I, 
at any time, so far forget myself in my exaltation, or re- 
cieved queenship, but that I always looked for such an al- 
teration as now I find : for,” she with cutting truth observes, 
“ the ground of my preferment being on no sure foundation 
than your Grace’s fancy, the least alteration, I know, was 
fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to some othp subject.” 
She then proceeds from general remarks to particular re- 
quests. “ You have chosen me from low estate to be your 
queen and companion, far beyond my desert and desire. 
If then you found me worthy of such honor, good your 
Grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counsel of my ene- 
njies, withdraw youi* princely favor from me ; neither,” she 
womanly says, ” let that stain, that unworthy stain, of a 
disloyal heart towards* your good Grace, ever cast .so foul a 
blot upon your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess 
your daughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial ; an’d let not my sworn enemies sit as my 
accusers and Judges. Yea, let me receive an open trial, (for 
my truth shall fear no open shame,) * ♦ • So that what- 

ever God, or you, may cjctcrmine of me, your Grace may be 
freed from an open ’censure, and mine offence being so 
lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both before God 
and man, not only to execute worthy punishment upon me, 
as an unlawful wife, but ” she ob.servcs with the unfailing 
instinct of a woman, “ to follow your affection, already 
settled on that party for whose sake I am now as I am; who.se 
name,” she lingers on this theme, ”I could, .some good 
while since, have pointed Uhto your Grace, being not igno- 
rant of my suspicion therein. But ’’—the resignation with 
which she faces the fatal inevitable alternative of non-com- 
pliance with her prayer for a fair open trial, and the com- 
plaisancy, the evident sincerity with which, in that’case,*she, 
suttee-like, invokes the pardon of God on a barbarous hus- 
band, and his worthy accomplices, are truly affecting, and 
infinitely heighten our estimate not only of Anne 
Bullen, pr of womankind, but of our whole race, and 
reconcile us to the world, with all its hardness, cruelty and 
vindictivenes.s — “ if you have already determined of me, 
and that not only my death, but an infamous slander, must 
bring you the enjoyment of your desired happiness, then I 
desire of God that he will pardon your great sin therein. 


and likewise mine, enemies, the instruments thereof, and 
that He will not call you ti a strict account for your un- 
princely and cruel usage of me, at His General Judgment- 
Seat, where both you and I must shortljj appear ” ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* * In her own struggle for life, poor Anne does not 
forget others who shared her misfortune. My last and 
only request shall be, that myself* may only bear the burden 
of your (trace’s displeasure, and that, it may not touch the 
innocent .souls^of those poor g^fntlcmcn, who, as A under- 
stand, are likewi.se in straight imprisonment for my sake.” 
She conjures him to grant this request. “If ever I found 
favor in your sight, if ever the name of Anne Bullen hath 
been pleasing in your cars, then let me obtain this request ; 
and I will so leave to trouble your Grace any farther, ’’’and 
she concludes with a prayer for him. Dated “ from my 
doleful prison in the Tower, the .si.\th of May. Your m^ost 
loyal, and ever faithful wife, Anne Bullen.” 

Had Henry VIII been open to pity, Anne’s appeal would 
have sufficed to move him to relent. No learned paper 
drawn up by a committee of the best logicians and lawyers 
was so likely to move. And vet there is not in the letter 
one sentiment unworthy of a man or woman of virtue, dig- 
nity and high feeling, mot an atom of flattery, when the 
privilege of so great a calamity (to make use of a striking 
phrase in the disgraced Bacon’s appeal to hi« sovereign ) 
as befell the writer 'might have excused a far greater, aye, 
the most abject obsequiousness. 

It is very disappointing that such a noble production 
should have no undoubted proofs of its authenticity. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s letter to his wife, written the night 
before he expected to be beheaded at Winchester, in 1603, 
is a simplci effusion, and less remarkable as a composition 
merely, but it is scarcely Ic.ss affecting. . 

“ My love I send you, that you may keep it jyhen I am 
dead ; and my counsel, that you may remember it when I 
am no more. I would not by my will present you with 
sorrows, (dear Bess,) let them go to the grave, and be buried 
with me in the dust, and seeing it is not the will of God that 
ever I shall .see you more in this life, bear it patiently, and 
with a heart like thyself. First I send you all the thanks 
my heart can conceive, or my words can express, for your 
many travails and cares taken for me ; which, though they 
have not taken effect as you wished, yet my debt to you i.s 
not the less : but pay it I never shall in this world. Secondly, 

I beseech you, for the love you bear me living, do not hide 
yourself many days ; but by your trava^il, .seek to^help ygur 
mi.serablc*fortune and the right of your poor child ; thy 
mourning can not avail me, I am but dusj.” • * ♦ « j 
trust my blood will quench their malice, that have thus 
cruelly murdered me ; and that they will not .seek also to 
kill thee and mine with extreme poverty. To what friend 
to direct thee I know not, for all mine leave me in the true 
time of trial ; and I plainly perceive that my death was de- 
termined from the first day. Most sorry I am, (as’ God 
I knows,) that, being thus surprized by death, I can leave you ’ 
no better estate ; ” ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ “ but, God hath prove nteef 

all my resolutions, even that great God that worketh all in 
all ; but if you live free from want, care for no more, for the 
rest is but vanity ; love (jod, and begin betimes to repose 
your trust on him ; therein shall you find true and lasting 
riches, and endless comfort” » ♦ # “Teach your* 

son also to serve and fear God whilst he is yet young, that 
the fear of God may grow up with him ; and tlfcn will 
God be a husband unto you, and a father unto him — 
a husband and a father which can never* be taken from 
you When I am gone, no doubt you shall 

be souglit for by many, for the world thinks that I \va.s 
very rich ; but take heed of the pretences of men and their 
affections, for they last not but in honest and worthy mcAi ; 
and no greater misery can befall you in this life than to 
become a prey and afterwards to be despised. I speak not 
this, ( God knows,) to dissuade you from marriage, for it 
will be best for you, both in respect of the Vfiorld and of 
God. As for me, I am no more your’s, nor you mine, death 
has cut u^ asunder ; and God hath divided me from the 
world and you from me.” 

“ Remember your poor child for his father’s sake, who 
chose you, and loved you in his happiest time. Get those 
letters (if it be possible) which I writ to the lords, wherein 
I sued for my life. God is my witness, it was for you and 
your’s that I desired life ; but is true that I disdain myself 
for begging it ; for know it, (dear wife,) that your son is the 
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$Qn of a true man, and one who in his own respect despiseth 
death, and all his misshapen and^ ugly forms” * ♦ ♦ 

“The everlasting God, infinite, powerful, and in.scrutable ; 
that Almighty God which is goodness itself, mercy itself, 
the true life and light, keep thee and thine, have mercy on 
me, and teach me to forgive my persecutors and false ac- 
cusers, and send us to meet again in his glorious kingdom ! 
My true wife, farewell ! bless my poor boy ; pray for me, 
and let my good God hold y^u bo*th in his arms. 

“ Written with the dying hand of sometimd thy husband, 
but now (alas !) overthrown. 

“ Your’s that was, but now not my own, Walter Raleigh.” 

A most touching effusion ! the last will and testament of 
a dyingfknight, who, subduing his natural repugnance to 
such an attitude^, had prayed for his life for his wife and 
child’s .sake and finding it unavailing had prepared himself 
to meet death with resignation. "It breathes no such hollow 
contempt for the king of terrors as ninety nine out of every 
hundred professional cutthroats profess. The writer is un- 
derstood to accept his coming fate as a by no means pleasant 
but an unavoidable necessity ; he has too much taste and 
good feeling tq take pride for his resignation. The letter,' 
moreover, docs not express the indifference towards wife and 
child and of their future position and prospects of a vulgar, 
and es.sentially .selfish, philo.sophy. It imparts to the addres.sed 
all the instruction, moral and Worldly, nccc.ssary, and all the j 
consolation it was possible, under the circumstances, to give. ! 
We doubt whether Socrates himself could have acquitted him- 
self better in Sir Walter’s position. Scarcely docs he break 
out into any unseemly bitterne.ss against his enemies ; never 
does he mention one of them by name — far less does he 
think of vindicating himself. To this last remark there is 
one exception. And no man we presume will find fault with 
one of the most gallant men of an age preeminent for gallant 
deeds for ’"explaining the motives which actuated him in 
suing for his life. The letter is pervaded by the purest 
afifection for his own, and the best feeling towards all — all 
crowned by as fervid a religious sentiment as might almost 
redeem the misdeeds of a life. Indeed, the unchanged faith 
in the goodness of Providence and reliance on it — unchanged 
even at a moment when his own great and entirely un- 
merited calamity seems to give the most positive lie to that 
faith— is truly noble, ^ay, heroic. It is like kksing the rod 
that smites you. The whole concludes with a lofty invocation 
to God. And touching too is the concluding description 
which he gives of himself— “your’s that was, but now not my 
o^n, Wafitcr Raleigh.” o 

HURPEIS CIIUNDKR MOOKKRJRE.* 

Our readers cannot have so soon forgotten the irrepressible 
Barcndra, Brahman who, under every 'internal and external dis- 
advantage, notwithstanding the discouragement, overt and covert, 
of the deceased’s friends and foes alike, within comparatively a 
short lime of his death, brought out a memoir of the great Indian 
politician Kristodas P^l, He has laid the country under a similar 
obligation. He has compiled a sketch of the life and times of another 
and greater Indian — Hurris Chunder Mookcrjcc. It is an unpretend- 
ing little brochure of compressed typography, but the discerning pub- 
lic will be glad to have a work on the subject at any rate. Baboo 
Sanyal’s present publication is in Bengali ; and all the better for it, 
perhaps. For, thereby the millions of Bengal will have little excuse 
for losing the mcMory of one, and not the least of the less than 
half a dozen of the greatest of their race in all time. The less that 
thp price is only six annas. 

^If anybody is still inclined to complain that such a subject docs 
not appear in a more prcsentible exterior, let him in justice re- 
member that the fact is due to the author’s misfortune rather than 
his want of zeal. If his previous volume was in that respect 
more worth/ of its subject, that was because of the princely aid 
of a stranger — the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

It will be easy to find fault with the book, but its valde will not 
be questioned by the candid* Its strong point is in the facts brought 
together. There may be little inaccuracies, but the author’s zeal 
in collecting information is well-known, and may be testified to by 

♦ The Life of Baboo Hurish Chandra Mukerjee; the Founder of the 
Hindoo Patriot, By Ram Gupal Sanyal Calcutta, 1887. 


the leaders of the British Indian Association, in spite of whose 
astute evasion or determined denial, he ferrct(cd out the mysterious 
Trust Deed of the Hindott Patriot, about which the curiosity of a 
wholcgcncration had been baulked, and which now remains in Sanyal’s 
book, for all time, a monument of the wisdom, legal lore, business 
capacity and B(;ngali scholarship of the leading Baboos and Rajas of 
Calcutta. On the present occasion, srs bcforCj he not only con- 
sulted published reeprds but went about making personsl enquiries. 
We have spokcn«of the publication las one on the life aud times of 
Hurris, because in presenting to his countrymen *Hurris’ labours as 
a publicist, it was necessary to take a glance at the public occyrrenccs 
of those days, like the Mutinies of 1857. Accordingly, this work 
contains perhaps the best translation of some of the most cele- 
brated historical documents of that eventful period. Whatever 
may be thought of Baboo Sanyal’s pretensions to Bengali author- 
ship or taste, he has been assisted by, or has worked under the eye 
of, experienced writers like Baboos Aghor Nath Kumar, Rajani 
Kantt) Gupta, and Akhay Chunder Sarkar. The accomplished writer 
last named contributes an appropriate introduction. 

THE SIR JOHN LAWRENCE INQUIRY. 

A REJOINDER. 

I sincerely regret that your contemporary of the Indian Daily 
Neva should take it so to heart that you Mr. Editor, alone, have 
dared to let the public know the other and true side of the Sir 
John Lawrence inquiry qustion. For it is well known that a deal of 
influence has bee^.i employed and trouble taken, to prevent evert a 
single line from me being published, though columns in praise of 
the Sir John Lawrence and all the honourable gentlemen, connected 
with her agency, outfit, surVey, and loss, have been as plentiful as 
the notices of the Jubilee. 

Surely they should not begtudge me only one letter, on behalf 
of myself and the friends of those hundreds, whose voices shall be 
heard no more, except in the long ceaseless wail of the widow and 
orphan. They say I am angry with the manager. Oh no ! I am only 
grieved, and that sadly, to see a British merchant sit, listen, and smile 
approvingly, while a number of men swore, a patch, well known to 
be below the water line, was some eight feet higher up. It is hard 
that these latter, for perhaps only a temporary advantage, should be 
so pressed as to forget their manhood, truth, and even the purport of 
an oath. Still truth, like murder, will out. The lime is not far 
distant when he that urged them and they, shall render an ac- 
count of that evidence, before a tribunal that all the legal skill 
and influence of this world will fail to blind. Again, I say, 

I am not angry, for I should have been a madman, to 

have expected any other issue to an jnquiry which was such a 

fitting sequel to the surveys that preceded it. I am only sorry, 

that so many gentlemen should have been so long, though 
profitably, employed in ingeniously endeavouring 'to discover every- 
thing favourable, and nothing that should shock the feelings of the 
powers that arc. Those powers, that command that mighty lever, 
which can bid the press applaud, dull ihd conscience and close the 
mouths of needy men. Your contemporary of the /. D, N. says I am 
a sailor. He is right ; I am. It was a title, I was once proud of. But 
when I see the master of a little paddle boat, who might have some 
claim to be a gentleman, swear, for the sake of qudos from big 
owners, that the Sir John was staunch and strong, at the very 

rottencst period of her existence, onlj^ a short time before she was 
condemned, it was time I ceased to value the title. Your contem- 
porary says I was dismissed. But he don’t say, it was because I 
insMted OH the long needed repairs being done, nor docs he tell how 
the honourable firm of Macneill Sc Co., and also the Master, 
went out of their way to compose a testimonial that should express 
their high approbation of my character and service rendered. 

As this testimonial is signed by the firm, had it been a * Promissory 
Note for a lack of Rupees^ the law would have compelled them to 
make it good. But as it is only one man’s good name at stake, it is 
a matter for grave consideration what the law would do. 1 hold the 
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H ere is new.s to be sure, with Appropriate comment 

“ A Danish maj^nyine rifle is desoiihed as shootin^r *six times in a ! 
second.’ War over in half-an-hour. Peace re.store(l, with Schleswig- i 
Holstein regained ?” 

The Transatlantic monopoly of — “lofty” eloquence is in danger. 

• * 

• • 

Colonel Yates and Major Peacocke who have been appointed .*to 
mark out the Afghan boundary on behalf of the English Government, 
have proceeded to Constantinople. And why ? • 

• • # 

At a baby show held recently at Pantin, a woman appeared with three 
babies, whom .she brought into the world on the same day. Last year 
this very woman brought forth a twin. This is multiplication in arith- 
metical progression. It is keeping wuh rare devotion and self 
sacrifice the command to be fruitful. , 

Chivalry seems ingrained in nature. The universe in all its most 
violent and most terrific forces, spares woman. From a statement of 
the deaths by lightning since 1854, it appears that for 2,223 men 
killed, there were only 620 women who lost their lives from the 
same cause. So the feu du del has been less indulgent to men than 
to women. Or is the gallantry of the thunder due to the simple 
fact that women less e.Kpose themselves than men during storms ? 

# 

* 

The following is going the round of the French Pi css, and no better 
illustri*tion could be given of the irreverent pass to which the French 
have come 

“An aeronaut once mounted so high that he, it is said, reached the 
heaven of heavens, where (Jwclls the Pllernal Father, who received him 
and^aid : — ^ 

‘ “ It is very kind of you to come so tar to wish me good morning.” 

“ Oh, my good God,” said the acionaut, “ do TU)t thank me. If I have j 
had some ballasts, I would have passed on without saying any thing 1 
to you.” ’ i 

This is the very saturnalia of materialism ! It is anthromorphism 
degenerated almost to Fetishism ! And art thou come to this, O land 
of Massillon and I 5 ossuct and F< 5 n(?lon ? • 

t * # 

Sir John PULESTON has patented « new light which is expected to 
supersede illumination by gas and electricity. It is obtained by an 
admixture of air with minute panicles of oil. It is said to have been 
employed with success at some places, such as the Frith of Fottli 
bridge. It is very much cheaper than gas and electric lamps. For 
our part, we cordially hail the advent of the coming deliverer. Gas is 
an abomination and electricity a positive danger. 

• « 

Verily, the wealth of Ormus and of Ind is poverty beside the pos- 
sessions of the bloated plutocracy of America. Behold one ,of the^e 
uncoroneited Princes of the Period and the Republic 1 — 

“An American millionaire astonished and delighted a company of 
young friends whom he was regaling with a dinner, the mdnu of which 
was composed of all the delicacies out of season and from the most 
distant lands, together with wines and liqueurs to match. He told 
them after the repast, while the smoke circled above and the* wine 
circulated below, the history of his wealth, and produced in proof some 
very astonishing bank-notes from his poriemonnaie, likewise many 
rare and priceless specimen gems. Finally he gave his leg a smart tap 
with a knife, when it emitted a sweet, soft, ringing tone which * fell 
pleasantly on the car.* * That, my friends, is made of virgin Cali- 


fornian gold, and the gaiter is of diamonds of the first water.’ They 
veiified the fact as he lollod up his irousers.” 

Was ever vulgarity and imbecility like tp that? Talk no more of the 
bai baric wealth of these liulies ! The East may be barbaric, nay 
barbarian if you prefer it, but the true Midas flourishes in America. 

* 

A POOR naked native boy, wlio was employed in picki ig up balls at 
the viceregal tennis court at Simla, has disappeared. There is no river 
or pond or well at tlic station and the poor little fellow had left his 
(lollies and effects at his father’s to fetch provisions in the market-place. 
The good people of Simla do not consider a native lad worth 
kidnapping. 

# 

» * • 

A SUDDEN heavy shower on the i6th has caused in Belgaum disastrous 
floods. Four passengers of the mail tonga for Dharwar, were washed 
away at the Mohsenhall bridge, but have escaped, the coachman 

and syce being drowned, however. The mail bags have been recovered. 

* 

• • 

In the Punjab they buy and sell examination papers. Oude Jias out- 
PunJaVjcd the Punjab. There a person has just been arrested for selling 
with their replies Papers for the examination of Junior Offlccis, Deputy 
Collectors and Tehsildars. * 

• * 

Tllic Thakorc .Saheb of Gondal celebrated, on the 21st, his twenty- 
third birtbdii^, by remilling old balances due to* the .Slate. * rhis is an 
Oriental way of lespccting the laws of repose. 'Flm amount is given 
at Rs. 56,000. Was the celebration confined to this announcement 
by the chu-f Kaibari ? 

» • • 

• • • 

We had since some time marked the following pith of a note in the 
Indian Ajiriiu/larisl but could not find room for it Ix'foic 

“A tuber affected willi the dlseas'^, had siihiiiittr»d for exmina- 

lion to a chemist, who henvever, was iin.ible to an ive .it any salisfac-< 
loiy coiirlusion, and the diseased speciincii w|Vjin nlevei lenlly placed 
on the plate of a portable stove in the labor. itory, wljeie it remained 
unnoticed for several weeks, the outside betoming ji' iferdy charred 
by daily semi-mastings. It was .ibout tf> be tin own away, when 
ciirioMiy toasccitain the vitality of gennitMting power under such 
seemingly destructive conditions, siigLO-^ied the* (txpcM iment of plant- 
ing it, winch was accordingly done. On the flower .appeal ing in due 
couise, the tubers were dug up and found perfectly fiec; fioin di.sease. 
'I’hc fact was immediately published, and .iseiie-» of expcriintnts in- 
stituted, resulting we believe in the cxiinction of tlie bliglit. In some 
cases if we icmembcr aright, the seed potatoes were |,iibiniited to 212* 
ill an oven, and even survived this ordeal, producing peifectly kj*althy 
tubers, and of improved quality.” 

That not«only shows the general importance of caution*? observ.ation 
but also the particular influence of heat on the improvement of tl^e 
poiaioe. This root is one of our most valuable produce and the culti- 
vator will, we hope, profit by it. 

* 

# • 

The Game Preservation Bill, now in the Viceroy’s Council, is a move 
ill the right direction. It seems to be due to a wave of sympathy 
for the mute and apparently uncomplaining of God’s creatures, which, 
^iriginating in Great Britain, has rolled across the seas to these shores. 
For instance, 

“ A lady writing to an English contemporary says—lt is very sad to 
me to think of the hundreds of pretty little feathered creatures that 
are killed every year to decorate the hats and bonnets of gentle, loving 
women. It is not hardheartedness, nor, I think, altogether vanity 
which makes us see, without a pang of regret for the shortened life, the 
wing, or perhaps the whole of a soft, bright-eyed bird being worn by 
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almost every woman we meet, but only the want of thought. Wc stop 
before a shop window to admire a hat, and perhaps exclaim, * Oh, what 
a pretty little bird !’ but do we think ho\vf much prettier that little biid 
must have been when flying about in the woods nnd fields, feeding its 
young, and sending its song of joy up to the skies above? 
How much happier are wtT for the destruction of so many lives, and 
were we ine.mt wantonly to destroy what was intended to beautify the 
world and gladden the hearts of men with song merely to satisfy our 
own vanity ? Hut it can be only want of thought that makes women 
plead for the poor pigeons tortured to satisfy men’s vanity, and to 
suffer otherll'rds to be slaughteredf.vithout protest for ihc gratification 
of their own.” 

That reminds us of the characteristic commencement of Sydney 
Smith’s famous article in the Kdinbun^h Review on the sacrifice of the 
Chimn^-y-s weeps. 

• • 

The Consular Service is not uswally much regarded, if it is at all thought 
of. Perhaps its misfortune chiefly lies in its ine(|uality. There are 
more bad bargains in it than in the regular Corps diplomaiique^ or any 
other branch of the public service. Theie are many good men and 
true among the diplomats of commerce, however, and at times a 
man of achieved distinction in other walks takes refuge in that line, 
like the late Charlfts Leverf while* at others men of merit discover 
themselves, like the American Schuyler. 'I'he normal way in which, 
in ordinary tunes, consuls show the stuff of which they are made, is by 
their annual or occasional rfp<jit5, in which they arc often able to 
embody information and viewjj useful or important to their Govern- 
ments. Just now Her Biitannic Majesty is well represented by a 
consular ag'^nt in the vast and undeveloped laisilanian empire of 
South America. This is an officer of accurate observation and prac- 
tical aims, who has the lequisitc courage to speak out. 

Mr. Consul Bennett, in his report on the trade of Rio Grande do Sul, 
thus speaks of t4ie British workmen : — 

“ I should^ ish to say, that the experience I have had of British 
workmen who have come out here is very unsatisfactory. They, are 
generally given to drink, arc unsteady, exacting, and overbearing, and 
are a great contrast to foreigners. In the few undertakings here origi- 
nally commenced under British auspices, and with British woikpeople, 
such as the coal mines, gas woiks, &c., both of which are now in other 
hands, the British are generally got rid of, and their places filled by 
others, feyeigners, Germans, Italians, and others, who are found more 
steady and reliable. The experience of British contractors here ap- 
pears to br^the same, and they prefer foreign to British labourers such 
as are to be met with hcr^ Even the British steamers engaged in the 
coasting trade between here and Rio do Janeiro prefer a foreign to a 
British crew, the latter giving far more trouble and annoyance. 'I’hese 
remarks arc suggested by an experience extend mg over a considerable 
number of years, and it is an unpleasant and depicssing fact loan 
Englishman to find hiS fellow-countrymen compare so pnfavouiably 
with other nationalities.” 

It is a good sign* when a nation begins to know itself. In the 
controversy on the loss of tlie TosmiXniay the P. O. Company pre- 
dicated nollpng more against the Bnlish ^seaman than (,'onsul Ben- 
nett here *says against the British workman in genetal. Yet to 
what obhnjuy were they not exposed ! What a dust was r.iised, 
what vials of indignation were poured on tlicir heads, for daring to 
Jiint the truth ! The uncompromising suppoiters of British pri- 
vilege and blind bclic\iars in absolute British perfection under all 
circumstances and situations, resented the slightest suggestion that 
the native could, by any possibility, piovc more accessible 

than the British sailor. We therefore hail this disinterested testi- 
mony to the same from the Far .Soulh-W'est, from a responsible 
Biilisli Consul and piesumably, nay evidently a patriotic Briton. 

«» * 

« * 

Mr. Bennett is s'yigularly free from national bias. In the same report, 
he thius romments on the ways of British merchants : 

The fact is, it is not so much British manufactuics that have been 
driven out of the field, -as that British merchaiiis have had Mie foreign 
trade with their own country wiestcd fioin them, and the cjiiestinn 
afiscs, How is this.? I will endeavour to briefly give a leason, which 
does not seem to have been touched upon in the coriespondence which 
has taken place, but wliich in my opinion appears to be a veiy import- 
ant one, and one of considerable influence in the question under notice. 
Hardly any English house appeals to take any trouble to piovide itself 
with success(*rs for the time when the founders or actual chiefs have 
to retire, in order to continue the business. The empioyh arc looked 
upon as empioyis^ and nothing m uc ; partnerships aic seldom, if e\er, 
given to them, and are certainly not held out na a reward for long and 
steady service. Tlic consequence is, when the piincipals grow old or* 
sufficiently wealthy to make them more or less iiulependent of business, 
there is no one in the concern with suflicient interest to push it pro- 
perly, and compete with younger and more vigorous opponents, espe- 
cially when the%e aie foicigncrs. In this way, houses aie continually 
dying out, for even if there are sons, the^ are generally in England, 
enjoying the fruits of their father’s industry, which they are inclined to 
prefer lo the drudgery and drawbacks of coininercial life abroad. Th^ 


(lermans, on the other hand, seem to take care to provide themselves 
with successor.s in their clerks, whom they make junior partners as the 
older partners retire, and so the continuity of (he house is carried on 
with all the advantage of untmken connection and experience joined 
to new blood and ideas. The business is kcp<, so to speak, in the same 
hands — at any rate, the s.aine n.ationality. There is, of course, no ad- 
v.antage to the individual members of English firms personally in 
securing successors to their business, but I think there can be no ques- 
tion as to the great advantage, from a national point of view, in the 
German system of keeping the business together. It may be true that 
there is a difficulty on the part of English housefs in* finding suitable 
successors among thetr employh^ for it is, unfortunately, a fact that the 
British clerk is inferior to his German^ colleague in commercial educa- 
tion .and qualifications, such as fi knowledge of foreign Kangiiages, &c. ; 
but this has been widely discussed elsewhere, and there is no occasion, 
to enlarge on the subject here, though it is probably one of the reasons 
why the British merchant himself has to give way to his moreflinguis- 
tically giftetl competitor. New houses of English or other nationality 
arc, of course, being constantly established in different places, but even 
ill this new Biilish films are generally at a disadvantage compared 
with new (ierman firms. There is little doubt that a young German 
house can get far more assistance and facilities in the way of credits, 
iHic., in (Germany than a young English firm can get in England. There 
is more clannishness ami backing up of one’s countrymen amongst the 
Germans than there is amongst the F2nglish and I go so far as to say 
th.'it e^en in England mote fa* ilities are given, or, at any rate, facilities 
.ire more readily given to foreign than to English houses. As long 
as these matteih remain as they are, rhere is nothing very surprising in 
the f.ict that English merchants arc being replaced by Germans, by 
which British maniflacturcs and trade generally must suffer in the long 
lun.” 

Instead of boycotting him, we hope these merchants will have 
t|j^e good sense to profit by their Consul’s remarks. He treats of 
a most vital topic. His f.icts will not account for the gradual decay of 
British commerce, of whii h ilicre are symptoms in many parts of the 
globe. Thus, the East India merchants are above the narrow- 
mindedness of th^ir brethren in South America, being wont aS a 
rule to promote their setvanls to partners. Nevertheless, it is a pity 
that any Briti.sh merchants should be so short-sighted as these of 
this Rio, and it is to be hoped that the publication of their Consul’s 
repoit will lead them to put their house in order. 


The Viceroy 
the official pi 
Novr, nth, Friday 


leaves Simla on th'e 3rd of November. The following is 
ogramme of the Viceregal tour from the iith November : 


I2th, 

14th, 

rsih, 

i6th, 

17th, 

iSih, 

TOth, 

2'jih 


Saturday 

Sumliiy 

Monday 

TiiCbday 


I 


Leave Bhun at 6 A. 
Kurrachee 4-30 i*. M. 

Hall at Kuriachee. 


M. and arrive .'it 


„ 2Ist 

„ 22na 

„ 23nl 

„ 24th 

„ 25111 

,, 261 h 

„ 27lh 

„ 28lh 

„ sotli 

„ 3oih 

Deer. 1st 

„ 2nd 

» SrJ 

„ 4th 

.. 5 ' 1 > 

„ 6th 

Ji rii> 


. I.enve Kurrachee at 3 P. M., and arrive at 
Kotn at 9 1\ M. 

Wednesday J.eave Kotri at 6 A M., and arrive at Sukkur 
Bundr-t at 7 p. m. 

Thursday... Leave Sukkur Bunder at 10-15 
arrive at Ahmcdpoic at 8 P. M. 

Fiiday ... I.i nve Ahmedpore at 6 A. M., and arrive at 
Del a Gh.T/1 Khan at about 5-20 p. M. 

.Saturday . . Halt at Hera CBiazi Khan. 

Suiidiy ... Lc.ivc Dei a Gliazi Khan at 7-45 A. M., arrive 
D.aiya Khan 4 -?o P. M. and at Dera Ismail 
Kh:fn at about 6-30 P. M. 

Monday ... Reluin to Darya Khan. 

Tuc'jday ... Leave Darya Khan at 6 A. M., and arrive at 
Khewra at 6 P. M. 

Wednesday Leave Khewra at I -45 1 *. M., and arrive at 
Dana at 8 P. M. 

Thill sday ... Leave Dana at 6 A. M. and arrive at Pesha- 
war at 5 P. M. ' 


Friday 

.S.itunbiy 

Sunday 

Monday 


J 


Halt at Peshaivar. 


... Leave Peshawar at 9-30 A. M., and arrive at 
Kohat at 5 P. M. 

Tuesday ... Halt at Kohat. 

Wednesday Leave Kohat at 9 A. M., and arrive at Rawal 
Pindi at 5-30 P. M. 

Halt at Rawal Pindi. 


Thursday \ 
F til lay / 
Saturday ... 

Sunday ^ 
Monday > 
Tuesday J 
Wednesday 


Leave Rawal Pindi at 
Lahore at 5-20 P. M. 

Halt at Lahore. 


7 A. M., arrive at 


8th Thursday 


91 h 
loth 
mh 
i2ih 


Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


i3ih Tuesday 


Leave Lahore at 6 A. M. and arrive Meerut 
Cantonment at 7-30 P. M. 

Leave Meerut Cantonment at 6 A. M., visit 
Agra Fort, and arrive at Bhurtporc at 
. 4-20 p. M. 

Halt at Bhui tpore. 

Lave Bhiirt pore s-40 P, M. and arrive Agra 

at 7 -J 5 E M- 

Leave Agta at 6 A. M. and arrive Allahabad 
at 5-27 P. M. 
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„ 14th Wednesday Halt at Allahabad. 

„ I5ih Thursday ...^Leave Allahabad at 1 1 A. M. and arrive al 
Benares at 3-30 P.,M. 

i6th Friday ... Leave Benares at 9-30 p. M. 

„ 17th Saturday ... Ar^iye at (Sealdah) Calcutta at 4-42 P. M. 

(Ry. Time) or 5 P. M. Calcutta Time. 

• 

• • 

Four Englishmen were captured by brigands near Smyrna and were 

not released till £7^0 r^som wis paid down. 

* 

• • * 

The High Court resumed work yesterday after the Long Vacation. 

• • ! 

• • 

At an exti^aordinary meeting of the Chandernagore municipality, which 
took place on the 20th instant, M. Louis Liotard was elected Mayor 
and M. Nondo Lall Bhor Deputy Mayor of the settlement. 


The Statesman has always something startling, and edifying too^ 
perhaps. Here is an instalment for one of these week-days— in the 
shape of a letter to the editor which appeared on the 27th : — 

** Sir, — The other morning, coming down to work from Wellington- 
square in a tram car, I was accosted by a gentleman of clerical as/iect, 
•and asked to sign my name to a twelve-sheet foolscap memorial, pray- 
ing for legislative measures for the suppression of Hindoo child mar- 
riages. Now, Sir, would it not be better if this reverend gentleman 
turned his attention to the European, Anglo-Indian, and Eurasian 
members of his flock and their morals. Calcutta at present is full of 
immorality. 1 can name more than four gentlemen holding positions 
of trust and respectability who have women living under their protec-J 
tion, and these women or harlots are received into society with open 
arms. Young innocent girls budding into womanhood, are allowed by 
careless parents to go about to dances and social gatherings in cont- 
pany with these harlots and their paramours, for they generally have 
mori than one. Imbecile husbands also allow theii^ wives (in many 
instances young girls) to drive about the Strand, go to theatres, dances, 
and other places ; and thire are many girls now at the bid of any 
wealthy who though married, have been led astray by asso- 

ciates, and through the careless weakaess of their husbands. My 
statements may seem exaggerated to many, but there are people in 
this city who can verify them. If clergymen will attend to the morals 
of their own flocks they will find that they, will have enough to do. 

“VOX POPULI. 

“ Calcutta, October ?6, 1887.” 

That is a practical commentary not only on the philanthropic exertions 
for Hindu social reform but also on the purity movement in Anglo- 
Indian society. Our contemporary’s correspondent is evidently no 
Baboo to be bullied. He speaks without hesitation because he speaks 
from personal knowledge and feels the evil he notices. 

• # 

The same paper writing of the Chinese in California and Uie violent 
antagonism of the whiles to them, says : — 

“ Although for the last four years they have only been allowed to 
land in parties of four at a time, the decrease in their number has not 
been accompanied by any decrease in the enmity of European people 
resident on the spot. Visitors to California have as a rule been favour- 
ably impressed by the loc.Tii Chinamen. They are reckoned to number 
abOfit forty thousand and* house themselves on arising ground about 
Telegraph Hill, They are amenable i% everything to Ameiican law, 
but in addition, they have their own tribunals, which deal with occur- 
ring cases. Joss houses, presided over by the war god Kwan-Tai, are 
numerously attended, and it is one of the sights to watch a religious 
Chinaman throwing tjic wooden blocks to see whether his next under- 
taking IS to be prosperous. They have two immense theatres, where 
the interminable plays of China are produced. The actors h.ave to 
undergo a long course of education, like Chinese literary men, before 
they are allowed to give representations. Another of the Californian 
sights is to descend to the splJterranean regions beneath the theatres, 
•and look at the ship-bunk accommodation of the stock company. 
‘Stars’ are differently situated, having silk-hung apartments, with 
reclining boards for guests to smoke either opium or tobacco, 
exquisite cups containing real tea. Kwan- fai.also presides in these 
quarters.” ^ 

in a letter to the 


^extraordinary and fatal fallacy is disseminated by engineers in India, 
to the effect that in no country is the problem of sewer ventilation 
so simple, because the outside air weing warmer than the air inside 
houses, there is little fear of sewer air being drawn into houses, as in 
England. 1 belive the truth is that in no country is the problem so 
difficult a one. In the hot weather when the .%ir is often perfectly 
stagnant for many hours, or even days, there is no peiflation, the 
highly heated external air (thermometer minimum in shade 115", 
maximum 170“) is much lighter than the cooler sewer air, forced 
out by flushing and other means through the sewer “ ventilating ” 
shafts. Consequently sewer air,*not diffused tnto the upper strata of 
the atmosphere and blown away by the wind as in England, mils as a 
disease-bearing shower towards ih- ground, and by its gravity oc- 
cupies the lower or respir.atory stiatum under seven teet from the 
ground, poisoning the air breathed by the unfortunate tax payer. 

In the town of Miizapore (N.-\V. I’.) there were oVl sewers, not even 
supplied with ample flushing apparatus to force out the sewer ^as i;ito 
the narrow streets and alleys, yet on a hot still day the cflluviinn as one 
passes along the streets in the evening is sickeniug in the extreme. 
Forcing out foul gases, which mu^ be rapidly generated in a hot clinufte 
by flushing would only make things worse. The only peifect remedy 
is to fill up the sewers and to take to the Geux or some other similar 
pad system. The fact that impure air expired at a temperature of 
loo'T", (as also sewer air from underground sewers^ is cooler than the 
surrounding and superjacent air in a barrack at night when the tem- 
perature of the buihling is 106“ or more, to my mind offers a full, 
.Simple and suflicient explanation oi the fact that heat-stroke often 
attacks people ill bed at night. When in ihfe horizoflial position only 
the four feet of air nearest *lhe floor are practically available for res- 
piratory purposes. Hence the great importance of ample superficial 
5p.ace(i5o sq. ft. as a minimum) compared with cubic spa<;e.” 

Dr. Deakin is an avowed opponent of sewers, nevertheless his argu- 
ment deserves consideration. Doubtless with underground drainage, 

The sewers 


Surgeon-Major Shirley Deakin thus condemns 
Lancet our drainage system : — • 

“ Sanitarians owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Vivian Poore for his 
Mitextiosiai the dangers of horizontJil cesspools. In India vast sums 
of money have during the past few years been expended m introducing 
systems of sewerage into Calcutta, Bombay, and Lahore. 
eausally in my opinion, disastrous schemes are being put forward for 
iSirrachee and Hyderabad. Sind ; and Allahabad, Lucknow, and Agra 
keep nibbling at them like'specious baits. As a consequence of the 
Calcutta sewerage, epidemics of enteric fever have been notoriously, 
prevalent during recent years, and the cholera last 
kiost severe that has occurred in any year since the *" 

incompletely distributed water-supply in 1870. As regards 'h's J^holer^ 

itmust,hoiiever,beBemembered that tanks °“>®'; °‘'J.®®‘'?"*,¥* 

sources of drinking water in and about groups of huts (bustis) m the 
town and suburbs have not been “/"P'****^ 

Simpson’s report on tho localised outbreak on the ship ArMnclutlM 
jkova. The water supply is consequently still very defective. Ap 


the C.ilcutta streets are wider and wear a better appearance, 
by themselves are a calamity to the houses connected with them. If 
open drains were a nuisance, the sewers are a danger with the sewage 
gas, especially at night when there is hardly any water passing to the 
sewers, from the house gratings. There can be no question that the 
escape of gas to the houses needs prevention. Ventilators may divert 
a portion, but they arc not sufficient. Government, hofever, is so 
satisfied with our sewers, that it has enjoined the Calcutta Corporation 
to complete the sewerage system at Rs. 1,50,000 a year. 

**#■ 

Between “an invalid certificate” and a “sick certificate,” the distinc- 
tion is not without a difference, though the perspicacity of Government 
servants is apt to miss it. Once more it is notified that “ invalid cer- 
tificate” means a certificate of incapacity for further servlet*, granted 
under the civil Pension Code, whereas “siJk certificate” means a 
medical ceilificatc granted under the Civil Leave Code. 

• TO CORRESrONDKN’lS. * • * 

Anti humbug writes well on a good subject, but then he becomes foul- 
mouthed towards individuals. This will never do, in a respectable 
journal. 

After this remark, we shall -try to make room for the communication. 

The Pioneer has lately been mournfully analysing the customs return^ 
of European liquors, thus 

“The figures for the total importations of wines and liquors into* 
Bengal last year are the lowest yet labulatccS • Port declined by 23X 
percent., sherry by 13 per cent., champagne by 8 per cent., and even 
claret by 5 per cent. Similarly the dearer spirit is being given up 
for the cheaper. Within the last five years the imports of brandy have 
declined by 40,000 gallons, while whisky has risen by 30,000 gallons. 
Last year 1,400 cases of Exshaw, disgusted with the reception they met 
with at Calcutta, rc-einbarked in hot haste for London. Perhaps the 
change is seen most clearly in the case of ales, beers and porteis, the 
imports of which have swollen by 50,000 gallons since 1883, .Pud that 
concurrently with a vast development of the Indian breweries. 

To the Oriental there is something queer in this spectacle of a grave, 
if not also reverend, publicist bewailing the decreased consu^tion , 
among hiJ countrymen, of intoxicating beverages of any kind, ^ut 
then he is an Occidental and above all a Christian. That is, by ra^ce 
he is a son of the Thors and Wodens mad after mcad--doubtleS3 a much 


Holloways Pills, -Though good health is preferable to high honour, 
how regardless people often arc of the former— how covetous of the 
latter I Many suffer their strength to drain away erfc maturity is 
reached, through ignorance ot the facility afforded by these incompar- 
able Pills of* checking the first untoward symptoms of derangement, 
and reinstating order without interfering in the least with their pleasure 
or pursuits. To the young especially it is important to maintain the 
highest digestive efficiency, without which the growth is stunted, th 9 
muscles become lax, the frajne feeble, and the mind slothful. The re: 
moval of indigestion by these Pills is so easy that none save the most 
thoughtless would permit it to sap the springs of life. 
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more serious affair than the Eastern Soma — and by creed he is a lol- 
owcr of a system to which wine is esiyntial, in which, indeed, it has to 
stand for the blood of its Deity, to be taken for purifying the bcliever*s 
body and soul. Luckily, there is balm in Gilead for our contem- 
porary. If the consuiTiption of one kind of liquor has fallen, that of 
another has risen. The taste only shows fluctuation. There is no 
dangerous disposition to temperance ; no unmistakable symptom of 
growing sobriety is manifest. The indication is rather the other way. 
For, instead of the wholesome lighter wines, the tendency is to go in for 
strong stuffs— the cheap and nasty “ liquid fires.” Banter apart, our con- 
temporaiy may well bewail such a deterioration in the taste of 
Anglo-Indians. Si/oh a change bodes no good to the children of the 
soiij wh^ie happiness is so much dependent on the clearness of mind 
and suavity of ten^per of Europeans in India. 

A _ _ 

Sc Jeaberettes. 

F rom Sofia comes a telegram announcing the discovery of a plot 
for the muider of Prince Fer(Jinand by the Slavs. 


It is satisfactory to note that the Great Unwashed are resuming 
the even tenour of their British vitays. The paroxysm of the Unem- 
ployed is all but subsided. We imagine the foreign anarchists, who 
got up the late movement, damning the spiritless British poor of the 
great metropolis in the manner in which the Friend of Humanity dis- 
missed the needy knife-grinder in the Anti-Jacobin. 


Considering the desperate efforts Mr. Gladstone is making at this 
time of life, 19 establish his Z/rf— there is no European word for it— we 
are not surprised at his depression of health and spirits after the Noll” 
ingham Conference and his doctors enjoining on him the necessity of 
complete rest for a time. Or, is this a sign of despair of his policy ? 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, having gone over to the Liberals, is dis- 
tinguishing himself by his neophyte zeal. He is not only an out and 
out Radical but a rank Home Ruler out-parnelling Parnell. 

For his own sake no less than for ours, whose warm friend he is, we 
truly regrk to see him m/iking himself notorious by the open espousal 
of the Irish Irrcconcilablcs. With the Irish, the question is one of the 
noblest, even if it be misguided, sentiment. They may resist the British 
Parliament and the Imperial Government to the death, without in- 
curring anything beyond a legal penalty— of a law which has but a 
limited sanction— q law that the Irish may regard as an usurpation | 
and an .act of force. .The world may look on approvingly on their 
efforts, and even individual Englishmen may sympathise with them. 
No Britop, 'however, is Justified in entering into active relations with 
them. But wc are truly in strange times. It appears that the English 
.Hoii« Rule Union had announced a meeting at Woodford under the 
presidency of Mr. Blunt, but the Police had prohibited it. Notwithstand- | 
» ing the prohibition, the meeting was held, under the same Chair- 
man, at the announced place and time, 22nd October. This was a 
clear defiance of authority. The Police entered the meeting and 
arrested the chairman and some others. Mr. Blunt was remanded and 
released on bail. He has since been sentenced to two months’ 
impiisoninent. An appeal has already been filed. 

# — — - — . . I 

The electors of Tours have taken up the case of their representative. 
We learn by telegraph of a stormy meeting at w'hich they have pooh- 
poohcvilhe explanations given by M. Wilson, President Grdvy’s son- 
in law, to the charges made against him, of complicity in the late 
scandals in connection with the sale of Military Decorations, and have 
demanded resignation of his seat in the Chamber. 


Information about Ayub Khan is still unsatisfactory and contradic- 
tory. One account says that he is safe with his father-in-law, the 
Cbaraimak iSlogul, Chief of Tymunel, a place about 80 miles dis- 
tant from Herat On the other hand, a notice is quoted, said to have 
been posted by the Amir in all mosques, streets, markets, darbars, and 
other public places in Cabool, to the effect that Sardar Ayub Khan, 
son of Amir Sherc AH Khan, alter escaping from the King of Persia, 
made an attack on Herat with the aid of rebels in order to take pos- 
session of Afghanistan. He was totally defeated and drowned in the 
Herat river together with his four men.” 


The reckless expenditure on military preparations and wars, in which 
all the powers in the world have of late yearar involved themselves, is 
telling itself in Asia as id Europe. We all know what has been going on 
in our country. Ever since the Forward Pdlicy of the Lytton administra- 
tion was launched, we are feeling its inevitable effects on the finances 
and the prosperity of India. Turkey and Egypt are notorious beggars and 
even worse. Rtissia is far from solvent. Austria and the rest are scarcely 
more enviably circumstanced. And now it is said that China, having 
gone in for the Western Military luxury, has just been reduced to 
borrow £$00^000 of a French syndicate for carrying on the Imperial 
Household. Herein we get the true clue to the extraordinary decree 
lately issued for a niggardly outlay on the Imperial Marriagg. 


' Mr. Cordery, being again unwell, takes a month’s leave, Major 
Robertson, the first Assistant to the Resident, acting for him. 
With Colonel Marshall as the factotum on all sides, the Alpha and 
Omega at Hyderabad, with the privilege of addressing our Govern- 
ment direct and visiting the Viceroy when necessary, the Residency 
migl^t almost be abolished or considerably reduced and a large 
saving made. ' 

As might be expected, the other Native Princes are uneasy under 
the implied imputation of being behind the Nizam in loyalty to the 
Paramount Power, and solicitude for its stability. Accordingly, already 
we hear several of them have come forward to pay the new political 
'lax and pray to be permitted to join in the offer, of Hyderabad. We 
really pity these poor Princes. They must beg, borrow, or steal, in 
o*rdcr to keep their honor and their possessions. They certainly must 
borrow or oppre^js, rather than be suspected of not sympathising 
enough with the financial condition' of their protector or with the latter’s 
difficulties in providing for defence against external contingences. 


We have today a rare surprise in store for the reader. What if we 
tell him that the great wall of China is all— nonsense. From an 
article, apparently borrowed from a European source, in Le Petit Bengmli 
of Chandernagorc, it appears that the Abbe Larrien, an old mission- 
ary in China, has published a work on the subject, in which he 
shows that the wall has never existed. Hitherto every one believed 
that this wall bordered on the frontier of China from the sea to the 
province of Kansu. Constructed in a straight line, cutting the valleys 
and mountains and evercoming all obstacles, it was understood to have 
no other breaches than those caused by time. According to the writer 
of the article, a Jesuit Father, Martini by name, who visited China 
in the year 1650, was the first to give a description of the wall, and 
subsequent writers have followed him. But Abbe Larrien lived 
several years at the very place where ought to be the shadow of 
the great wall if it had existed. He studied the works of later 
writers, and in special he consulted th^ itinerary of Abbe Hue, 
who had passed over the lin<% of that celebrated wall. He also 
made researches into the Chinese history on the subject. And here 
is the conclusion at which he arrived. 

The famous great wall has been the cause of no end of mysteries and 
romances. The expression itself was derived from the Chinese phrase 
— the wall of ten thousand leagues.” Martini and the writers who 
followed him, pretended to describe it. But it does not exist and 
has never existed. A Chinese EmperoP .indeed conceived the idea 
of a great wall from the gulf of Liao-Song on the east to Kansu on 
the west, and that idea, although never realized, had, however, a 
commencement of execution. All along the proposed wall, they 
built some towers, which were not united by any wall as had been 
originally decided. In some defiles, are to be seen some walls, but, 
these were made for defending certain passages or arc simply forti- 
fications of a village, and not portions of a continued work of the 
projected great wall, only the construction of these towers has been 
executed, the rest are nothing more than the idea of those who had 
conceived, it. In fact, this great wall is nothing more than a myth. 

This immense wall, according to the Abbe, is a huge Celestial 
fabrication, and the millions of soldiers who 
ta pure myth. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. Such is the end of the great wall of 
China, which has been reverenced as one of the seven wonders 
of the world. Requiescat en pace / 
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The old Arab colony of Zanzibar on the African coast, which the first 
Portuguese navigators touched at, and which not long ago had em- 
ployed Ilritish diploma^y and provoked British vengeance as a slave 
State— the protector of slave-hunters and • slave-dealers— has much 
changed within the last few years. And it is daily advancing. In a 
few years it will be the theatre of great events. The Sultan himself 
must feel it. The process which has converted the European ware- 
house at the ports into the British Empire of India, *has commenced 
on the African coast.* Already, its resources have been developed into 
a veritable and constant source of anxiety for Zanzibar’s sovereign. 
Soon his kingdom^ will be improved out^of his hand^ 

After his arduous trial in the Maiine Court of Inquiry, our Chief 
Magistrate may well feel himself under the necessity of rehabilitating 
himself by an interval of rest. We are accordingly not surprised to 
learn that Mr. Reily avails himself of the privilege leave due for 
one month, and goes up to Darjeeling. For reporting on the more 
recent loss of the Arcof^ stranded in the same Mukrapuity Lumps 
which swallowed the Mahratta^ Government has ordered a Court of 
Enquiry composed of Mr. E. V. Westmacott, C. S., President — the 
same who presided at the Mahratta Enquiry — with Captain E. W. ' 
Petley, R. N., member. • 

Mr. Gordon Leith officiates as Chief Presidency Magistrate, during 
Mr. Reily’s absence. I'his is a disappointment to the other 
Stipendiary. He had doubtless hoped that Sir Steuart Bayley— his 
Behar patron— would prove more propitious than was Sir Rivers 
Thompson, and allow him the taste of the dignity of the head of the 
magistracy, specially as he could enjoy it for only a limited tigie. 
But then patrons arc proverbially slippery, you know. Who does not 
remember how a greater man than the Hon’ble Sjfud was jilted by 
Lord Chesterfield ? For «urself, novice as we are in these mysteries 
of High Life— Below stairs, we cannot prescribe anything better for the 
consolation of our friend than a study of the celebrated literary chas- 
tisement provoked by the neglect of merit on that occasion. It is 
something, at any rate, that he is above the other liabilities of unlucky 
genius classed with “the patron” bj the Satirist in his mournful 
couplet 

We have been no less surprised than shocked at the attitude, or rather 
the total absence of it, assumed by the Hindu community with respect 
to the “ Sir John Lawrence ” disaster. Whatever may be our opinion 
of the constitution of the inquiring body, or the way in which the invesii- 
'^ation proceeded, we would rather not question the conclusions 
arrived at by the Court of Inquiry. For, upon the facts brought 
before it, any other conclusion was perhaps not possible. But wc 
are certainly of opinion that if the relatives of the unhappy pilgiims, 
who perished in the terrible cyclone of 251I1 May last, had taken 
ordinary care in ascertaining the usual condition of things on 
the Pilgrimage to Orissa by sea, or at least in employing experts 
td* check the stream of assertion \n court, and sift the evidence 
tendered, there would have been a more piomising result. To us, 
the apathy shown by the community at large, including the noisy 
politicians, has been disheartening. The neglect of the relative, 
of the deceased, wh?ch may well be characterized as cruel and inhuman, 
seems inscrutable. While the relatives and friends of the dead have 
quietly slept over the loss, *we were really delighted to see a marble 
tablet fixed on the Southern wall of the Hooghly Bridge Ghaut by a 
few “ Englishwomen ” to vvhom «ur grateful thanks are due for the 
quiet and unostentatious way in which they have tried to preserve 
the memory of the sad loss of the memorable 25111 of May 1887. 

The tablet is in English and Bengali; the English portion of it 
runs thus 

“This stone is Dedicated, by a few Englishwomen, to the Memory, of 
those Pilgrims, mostly Womt»n, who perished with the ‘Sir John 
Lawrence,’ in the Cyclone of 25th May 1887.” 

Municipal squabbles are getting lively. The disposition to^fight ^over 
Municipal votes has crossed over from Barranagar to Uttarpara* on 
the opposite bank. 

There was lately a row at Uttarpara on the occasion of Municipal 
election. 

A* few days ago. Municipal Overseer Sarat Chunder Chattcrjcc 
happened to remonstrate with Babu Rajcndra Lai Mookerjee, son of 
the Hon’blc Rajah Peary Mohun Mookerjee, when he and others were 
making a regular noise in the municipal office regarding votes. 


They had an altercation over it on the spot, but it led to nothing 
serious. The Mookerjees, however, seem to have taken the thing to 
heart and meditated chastisemjfnt of the impudent underling of the 
corporation. So, as the^oversecr was on his way home, he was way- 
laid in front of Babu Joykissen Mookerjee’s house by young Rajendra. 
The overseer is the son of Babu I-okenatfi* Chaticrjee, who had, 
about 2 years or more ago, quarreljed with Babu Joykissen, the 
grand-sire of this Babu Rajendra Lall Misree Babu, and having 

been a robust man had given R hard push* to his opponent on the 
road where thej’Vwere both taking a *norning walk. This dfiiy account 
for the length to which this affair has* gone. It is a pity that such 
feelings descend to the second and third generation. 'Phe overseer 
laid a complaint in the Serampoie Magistrate’s Cftui t, where the case 
was postponed two or three times. • 

We regret to hear that the young man Rajendra •fcvas yesterday sen- 
tenced to 12 hours’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 51. The fine 
was at first fixed at Rs. 50, but on counsel’s begging very bard of the 
Court, I rupee was added to the fine to make the sentence appealable. 
Such is the account as it comes to us. We do not vouch for the 
particulars ; having neither seen the judgment nor inquired into the 
matter ourself. • 

» g 

RFJS & RAVVET 

SA TURD A V, OCTOBER 39, iSSj. 

THE MOTE IN THE BROTHER’S EYE. 
The English papers note that in the latest maps re- 
ceived from Paris, Madagascar is marked as a 
French colony, although it has not become so yet. 
And this is looked upon as a specimen of €harp prac- 
tice unworthy of a respectable Governmenti»or nation 
like the French. To us, this criticism is scarcely 
worthy of British candour, to say nothing of magna- 
nimity. It is this sort of gratuitous taunts of the 
British press that, as much as the gruffness and over- 
bearing impertinence of British travellers, so.deeply 
alienates foreign races against a people of such sub- 
stantial worth, whoscatter their mqney freely vVherever 
they go, whether in Afghan valleys or Italian cham- 
paigns, in Andulasian groves or German watering- 
places. The fact in question admits of easy^solution 
without sfuch unfavorable assumptions. It is matter of 
mere commercial convenience. It is of ti piece with the 
anticipatory publication of periodicals before date, to 
beguile the public by a fictitious celerity. It is akin, 
too, to the antedating of books by ’cute pifblishers, 
to prolong by a few months their duration of their 
ncwne.ss in the market. As such, it is not quite' de- ^ 
fensible ; it is rather “sharp” trading, to be sure^ 
But, at the worst, the fault commilted is a venial one. 

It no doubt leads to awkward mistakes at times. It 
puzzles the bibliographer and creates confusion in the 
history of learning. Under peculiar coincidences of 
circumstances, it may affect large interests in pro-* 
perty or touching the peace of nations. It may be 

the death of .some luckless men. Yet, it must be 
admitted, that it is not so seriously regarded. We, 
for our part, would gladly see it prohibited by^ law. 
But so* long as it is not, and the sentiment of man- 
kind being not against it, it were unfair to judge a 
particular individual harshly for doing* what is com- 
monly done in the open day, and without reproach. 
It is the universal practice, one might say. How do 
we get our London periodicals in apparently less 
time than it takes the mail to carry them Nay, if 
chronological anticipation of the kind is wrong, the 
gress is habitually and of deliberation aforethought, 
puilty every day. Is not the date of every news- 
paper — Reis & Rayyet alone excepted — a regular im- 
position ? The edito/s and his collaborateurs invaribly 
mean “ to-morrow ” when they say “ to-day.” There 
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is occasionally a derangement of tenses visible due t(^ 
this unreality. Usually, a day is thus burked, some- 
times even two days. For, it>- Christendom the Mon- 
day’s papers are done up, for the most part, before 
Sunday, and, in strict truth, ought to bear the date of 
Saturday. 

Even sup[)osing the French to have, in their new 
maps, anticipated events in the regions of their political 
and cliplv\matic activity, ir the distant parts of the 
world, our political, department might teach the 
French a lesson or two in that line. What was the 
reason of ouii former Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
Georgec Campbell’s persistent solicitude to change 
the designation of the territory of the Orrissan 
Chfefs, and the Maharajas of jCooch Behar and Tip- 
perah from “ States ” to “ estates ” ? What is the 
S(!crct of giving the last-named country the new 
name of the “ flill Tipperah”.^ Surely, the British 
are not such utter innocents as not to understand the 
thing ! Indeecl, they migh^ be expected to appreciate 
it with the sympathy of brother-craftsmen. It is cer- 
tainly well-understood in India. We have no doubt 
that our official geographers arc not a whit behind the 
French cartographists. 

IS IT RELIGION OR SUl’ERSTITION ? 

I. 

We believe if this question was put individually to men 
and women, as regards their fiiith and practice, most of 
them would Qnd a difficulty in giving an honest and lucid 
answer. V^c purpose to view the question chiefly from a 
Christian standpoint ; hut yet our remarks arc made in a 
cosmopolitan spirit, so as to suit the varied religious beliefs 
of our fellow-townsmen and fellow-countrymen. Whomso- 
ever the cap fits, we trust will honestly accept it It cannot 
be denied that a very large proportion of superstitious sen- 
timent mingles with the religion of the day. Especially is 
this true with respect to women. Wc do not so inuch be- 
lieve as foar to disbelieve. If the real inner feeling of the 
heart were laid bare' in its true nature and character, it 
would be found that most of us are rather careless than 
conscientious, with more of indifference than of doubt, as to 
the^ sincerity of oiq^ convictions. How many of us have 
gone on '^ycar after year praying and believing, after a 
fashion, from the Jforce of habit formed in childhood, and not 
from any deep conviction or certainty at all ! It is right that 
this should be looked into, because just as it is true that, 
“ if in this life only wc have hope wc arc of all men most 
miserable/’ for has it not most correctly been said, that as 
surely as sparks fly upward, so inevitably arc all men born 
to trdublc, sorrow and woe ; this life has more of sorrow 
and heaviness than of light-hcartedness and joy ; the 
Miadows come oftencst, and the rays of light arc few and 
far between, rcseinblfng angels’ visits ; thus it comes to be 
no less true that, if what wcare pleased to call faith is, in fact, 
fear, wc ought to know the truth about ourselves, be it ever 
so divS(|uicting. The next life is the real hope of all men. 

• There wc should have .sure ground to step on. 

It is humiliating to think we are superstitious ; and yet 
wc ventare to say that this is the just designation of the 
Conventional religious character. What is the dread of 
working out the Yacts about faith but superstition? It was 
super^flfition made the Athenians worship an “unknown 
God.” They thought they knew a great deal about the 
inner world, arul had included all the deities according to 
their system in iko calendar of their religion ; but they were 
not quite sure, probably there might be yet another god 
somewhere, and so they erected an . altar to the unknown, 
lost he should punish them for their neglect, or in some way 
avenge the anission to do liirn homage. Ihere can be no 
question that this was the motive of their extra reach of 
religious sentiment. The key-note of religion throughout 
the universe has always been fear, whereas it should be love. 
Dread of the supernatural is the basis of belief. To speak 
plainly—and it is well to be honcst—man has never desired 
to have a God ; he has not longed for a close relation to his 
Maker. He would, if he could order things his own way, 
prefer not to have a master. It is only because he has an 


inner feeling that there must be a Supreme Being, the 
tord and Mak6r of all, that he troubles himself about reli- 
gion. Adam would have greatly preferred not to hear the 
voice of God walking ,in the garden in the heat of the day. 
It disturbed him. lie was happy, in» spite of his sin, until 
he became aware of the Presence of the Deity. It was when 
this unwelcome fact was forced upon his consciousness that 
his conscience began to work and he felt ashamed. The 
excuse he made was that he was “ naked.” This, of course, 
was a mere plea of craft, for he had not been clothed before ; 
but now he knew that he was naked and felt ashamed. In 
truth, he feared, d’his sapie idea became developed after- 
wards, and the “ fear of God ” began to be synonymous 
with religion. Making every* allowance for what is .said as 
to the meaning of this word “ fear,” and the attempt to 
show that it simply means “ honour,” it must* be obvious, 
on a very little reflection, that the notion is actually as we 
have described it. Now, “ perfect love casteth out fear, for 
fear hath torment,” and the highest development of religion 
is the end of fear. If one reads the Scriptures in the spirit 
instead of the letter — “for the letter killcth, but the spirit 
giveth life ” — vve shall find this sentiment of fear is ever 
distasteful to God. In so far therefore as religion is a 
superstructure on the basis of fear, it is not the religion of 
God ; it can have no just claim to be regarded as the reli- 
gion acceptable to man’s Maker and Benefactor. 

Superstition is an undefined dread of the unseen. It may 
take any one of many differing forms, but it is the same 
thing under any and every manipulation or disguise. 
Whether it be the terror of an unenlightened mortal who 
is <terriricd into the persuasion that something must be done 
to rule the planets in his favour, and thereby to avert some 
great calamity ;* or the dread of the village yonkel who 
nails a horse-shoe on the step of his cottage door 
to keep off the spirits ; or the morbid apprehension of a 
cultured mind that any omission in the matter of “ saying 
prayers,” or “reading the Bible,” or due attendance on 
constituted ordinances, will be visited on the head of the 
offender, it is superstition and not love that aminates the 
heart and is the basis of the principle which underlies and 
runs through the most approved system of religion in these 
modern time.s. This last mentioned “ feeling ” must be as 
unwholesome as it is unnatural, and destructive of that 
which is good and useful in the control and discipline of the 
soul. It is no part of our duty, nor is it our desire, to argue 
in .support of particular views of the supernatural. We 
have always been careful to take up an independent stand- 
point in discussing subjects of this class. Our sole object 
is to assert and enforce the claims of perfect honesty and 
truthfulness with respect to matters of religion. It is for 
others to uphold the details of particular systems and em- 
bodiments of faith as they may think right. Wliat we per- 
sonally believe is a matter outside the limits of our province 
luTc, There is common ground for all and we arc assured 
it is ground which ought to be taken up in the interests of 
that Truth which is great and must prevail. If wc are asked 
to name that ground, vve say it is sincerity. If a man will 
deal iionestly by himself and see that he is really in earnest 
in his trulh-.sceking, he will soon know of any special 
doctrine or form of faith whether it be of God. If he be 
not honest, it maUers nothing whether what he believes be 
true or false. The aim and object of our endeavour arc to 
expose the crucial importance of being " right at heart.” 
There are stages or processes of' development in relation to 
religious .sentiment and opinion as to everything else, and 
wc have long felt and feel strongly that the present is a lime 
of trifling rather than of honest scepticism. The instability 
that characterises religious thought is not so much due to 
change of view or method as to lack of earnestness and 
truthfulness. The subject is so, solemnly important that 
we feel wc cannot be too plain in the language wc ii.se. 

There arc two forms or descriptions of .superstition — the 
one which characlcri.scs ignorant j)eople, and the other which 
macks the feeble clinging of better-informed but not more 
truthful, minds to the policy of fear. We cannot conceive 
any more contemptible posture of the consciousness than 
that which makes a man conduct him.sclf as though he had 
not the courage of his convictions, as ii in this matter of 
religion he argued, “ 1 do not feel at all sure that the belief 
in which I have been brought up is a good and true one ; 
but it may be, and so 1 will, although I have ceased to have 
confidence in it, continue to observe its rites and perfprm its 
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function, because, after all, it perhaps is true, and I should 
like to derive any benefit which may accrue to accepting it.^ 
Can any honest 0^ true man for one moment persuade 
himself that such a sentiment as Ihte, is even tolerable in 
the sight of God ? Why, with a strong conviction that 
God does see the heart and that He knows what is the real 
state of feeling in the secret of our inner consciences, will 
we go about trying to deceive ourselves into tjjic belief that 
this mind-posture is pcrrpissible ? The very cherishing of 
such a sentiment ft in itself an offence against God ! The 
very adoption of such a policy is a flat ccftitradiction ot the 
fundamental article of faith—nam^ly, that there is a God, 
and that the secrets of all hearts arc known to Him ! He- 
yond question, to address God in such a spirit is to outrage 
the first pi inciples of spiritual decency! Nevertheless, this 
posture is the essence of that form of superstition which we 
are specially concerned to expose and denounce. 

L. 


THE BIRTH OE PERFECTION. 

Take notice all whom it may concern that the day of small things is 
about to be determined. Great events arc at hand. We .are at the 
threshold <)( a mighty era. Nay, we have floated down the sea of 
Brobdingnag and fairly got into Laputa, without perceiving it. In fact, 
we are far away into the annus mirahiiis itself, only it reserves all its 
force for its penultimate chapter. But the fulness of time is come at 
last. The quickening process has been accomplished — the gestation fs 
nearly over. The birth foretold by Prophets and prospectors is at hajd. 
The enfant terrible may be expected any day before Saturday next. 

‘•From the first week of November”— so run.s the Gospel — “will be 
published in Calcutta the first wetidy paper in India that will aspire 
to compete with the best Journals of Europe and America.” 

Here is promise, indeed !—and prudence, too ! Shoot at the stars, 
that you may be sure of keeping yourseff above the heads of men. As 
for the mountebanks who rule the roast in Asia, they are simply beneath 
contempt. 

That is our leaders’ concern rather than our own. The name of the 
phenomenal birth is appropriate. We have the “ Indian Spectator,” the 
“ Standard,” the “Times of India,” and the “ Advocate of India.” We 
have even the ‘INation,” we are now to have the “ Nation.il Guardian.” 
The country may well be congratulated on the near prospect of such 
an important acquisition. Of course, 

“ The ‘ National Guardian ’ will mark an era in the history of jour- 
nalism in this country.” 

It is .added— ^ 

“ In looks, get-up, matter and manner, the ‘ National Guardian ’ will 
be entirely a novel, interesting, and attractive production of the time. 
It wilhbe origin.al in every item, from beginning to end.” 

With such a preliminary shout of trumpets, that may easily be be- 
lieved. Wc only hope the laudable desire for originality will not be 
carried to a vengeful Zidfio the news department, and that due super- 
vision will be exercised over the “ yoifng lions ” (before whom those of 
the Daily Teley^raph immortalised by Mathew Arnold will doubtless 
shrink back to their genuine character of miserable jackallings) who 
will doubtless be employed on the staff, so as not to allow them to 
serve facts all their own. In this respect, at any rate, thcic ouglii 
to be no aspiring to compefe with the masters of the sensational school 
of Amciica and the European Continent. 

The parents of such an e^cpectc^ prodigy naturally do not care to 
stJind on any ceremony w'ith the world. They have no respect to spare 
for the old fogeys of the Press For “leading” in every existing shape 
they openly profess supreme contempt. Thus, 

“The ‘ National Guardian’ will keep clear of the hackneyed track of 
the Kditotial le.ader- writer,” 

Instead, it “ will give to its readers : — 

“(i) The news of the week, from all parts of the woild, in as con- 
cise and readable a form as possible, every item being dressed up in a 
tincture of humq||fc gathos or satire, .as necessary, by clever writers 
trained in the art. 

A Normal School of Belles Lettres will apparently be fbunded in 
connection with the new avatar, for training literary men in the art 
of writing, as also e.xtensive Chemical Works for the manufacture of 
alcoholic tinctures of humour, pathos, &c., to be stored for use as re-* 
quired, care being taken that the pathos docs not degenerate into the 
other thing by the action of Grimm’s famous law. Then, it will give— 

“(2) Brief .and pointed comments in a bright and readable manner 
on all important and striking topi;^ by the ablest writers of the country, 
European as well as Native.” 


That is rather disappointing. Will it be a “ country” affair after all? 
'fv’h.it ! are there any “ able writers ” in the country at all ? We thought 
everything was to be importe^y like the steam machine — everything 
of the best and \larkin. At .all events, the “ablest writers” 

cannot be connected with the Indian press, unless it is to be supposed 
they are all in conspiracy to abandon their concerns and join the new 


“ Guardian.” 

Again - 

“(3) Interesting News-letthrs from London, Paris, New York and 
other Europcai^ and Ameiican «fentres, by special!^ retained 
correspondents.” • / 

And ag.iin — 

“(4) Original stories, anecdotes from real life, poetry, reviews, and 
living sketches based on incidents of Indian and other history'.” 

Once moic — 

“(5) Society talk, gup, gossip, wit and humour.’* , 

And again — * 

“(6) Interviews on living subjects with prominent men both at 
home and broad through the agency of first-class reporters.” 

Nor is that the last. For, we are promised— 

“(7) Large-sized coloied Lillio. Pictures of interesting persons and 
events, of the finest de;»ign and execution.” 

By Heaven and Earth ! hut this i*s- pro - cli — gious I We are, 
however, permitted to lake bicalh. 

“The politics of the ‘ National Guardian ’ will be liberal, outspoken, 
impaitial and loyal.” * 

Tliat is a matter of couise. But then, 

“ It will not flatter, it will not whine, it will not abuse, it will not 
threaten.” 


Above all— 

“.Sobriety, dignity and truth will be always observed in its discussion 
of public affairs.” 

And now for the size and complexion of the giant— ^ 

“ The ‘ National Guardian ’ will be printed in six forms demy, on good 
white paper.” ^ 

“ Both in appearance and reality it will be a verit.able mirror of the 
world and its doings from week to week.” 

That is a kick in passing at our neighbour who daily appears Veluti^ 
in Speculum, 

“ Its objects will be to please the eye, instruct and amuse the mind 
ennoble the heart, and lend life to the most deadened soul. I? will en- 
large the reader’s vi.sion and give purpose to his thought.” 

“ It will be a friend of the people, an adviser of the Government, and 
an agree.able companion to all,” • 

That is, it will be every thing in abundance, but everything Ai. 
In fine, it will be a Prodigy of Voluminous Perfection from the hands 
of weak bungling man. And all for less ^han a sonj^l Fonthc 
prospectus shows that the Rs. 4 or Rs. 2 in advance asked will be 
virtually p.aid back with interest long before the term of subscription 
is completed. All the same it will go down. There is genius in the 
project. , 


THE N I/AM’S GIFT. 

The liberal gift of >(,'600,000 just made by the Nizam in aid of ^ 
the expenditure on frontier defence, was prol).ibly suggested to him^ 
by the Biiiish i>lficcr who is now his private, j^eerdary, and who is 
rapidly rising ttj a position indibiingiiishahle from that which Prince 
Albert once held in Biitisli politicb. 'I’lie suggestion, however, must 
have been acceptable to tlie Niz.im, who is in no way Iviund to take 
Colonel Marf, hall’s advice, and it will, wc hope, help to disabuse the 
English public of one prevalent siipcir.tition, for which, as vve . 
believe, there is absolutely no foundation,— the belief, namely, tiiat 
the “ Indian Princes ” are likely to intrigue with Russia, for the 
invasion of our denninions. Why on caith should they do anything 
so stupid } T’hey have nothing to fear from Rusia, as the Sultan 
has, and the Shah has ; and what have they to liopc ? not 

love the British Goverlllnen^ it is iiuc, fgr Asiatics larely love 
Europeans, and Englishnien annoy Asiatics of position by a thousand 
failures in respect ; but they like it quite as well as any }'>ossiblc 
successor, and a great deal belter iban -any successor coming from 
abroad. T'hc majority of them arc exceedingly well off under the 
shadow of the 'Phronc. They lose, it is true, under its sway the 
right of making war at discretion, 'which is galling to energetic 
Princes ; but they receive in return advantages which ihcy thorough- 
ly apprcciarev — viz., complete exemption from the danger ot external 
attack, which was formerly never absent ; and a guarantee, almost 
too pcrfect*tobc defensible, against insurrection from below, formerly 
so frequent that the normal condition of most Indian States was one 
of chronic civil war. More than half the Indian Princes represent 
usurpers. It may not be pleasant to the Indian Prince to be 
afraid of Lord Dufferin, who never thinks about him ; hut it is most 
comfortable not to be •afraid of the Great Mogul, who was 
always asking money ; or of his own army, which, till the British 
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arrived, had the throne in its hands ; or of his own Barons, most of 
whom, except in one or two Hindoo cases where the Sovereign V 
pedigree places him above rivalry, acknowledge no right to reign 
except the power of reigning. Thdf Princes as a body are not 
plundered — witness Scindiah*s amazing but -not singular hoards — 
they arc not humiliated, for with rare exceptions, like Oodcyporc, 
Jeypore, and TravancoreV Indian States are of yesterday ; and they 
arc exceedingly little interfered with. The Resident, who is sup- 
posed here to be always checking, no more checks administration in 
Hyderabad than Bismarck ^ocs in Bava|;ia. The Nizam is as abso- 
lute withinOys own dominions a| any European Monarch of the 
Middle Ages. The Prince ^ust not, it is true, bclk Caligula ; he 
must not tax his subjects to the skin — though he may go wonder- 
fully near it, and in some States, notably Cashmere, he does — and 
he must not affront o|»cnly the general body of religious sentiment 
among his gubjects, lest he should cause a popular explosion. For 
the rest, however, he may govern as arbitrarily as Henry VI 11 ., if 
he w/jl only govern 'as successfully, may spend or hoard at his own 
discretion, and may raise up or put down those he favours or hates, 
as independently as Haroun Alraschid ever did. One Prince, still 
living, took a fancy to a girl imprisoned for child-murdcr or some 
such offence, made her his Queen by sovereign order, and left the 
reigns of the State mainly in her hands ; and the British Govern- 
ment never interfered with a whim which turned out, as it happened, 
the salvation of a province apd a f^eople. What could a Russian 
Czar do that would attract Princes in such situation ? Just as little 
as an Emperor of Delhi ; and it was because they dreaded the rise 
of an Emperor of Delhi, and their own obliteration, that the greater 
Indian feudatories during the Mutfny adhered to the British Gov- 
ernment, in the face, in many instances, of pronounced popular dis- 
approval. Indeed, the Czar would be worse than the Great Mogul, 
for h’c would be more powerful, more grasping and more inclined to 
interfere with the religious freedom of his subjects. The Princes 
know the facts around them well enough, and know that the British 
Government, though “opinionated** on the question of successions, 
and sometimes illiberal about money, does not care one straw what 
religion its subj<;cts profess, or if they profess none. Hindoos are 
by no means ao sure in that respect of the head of the Orthodox 
Church, while Mussulmans are quite sure that between them 
and the Russians there flows a river of blood. 

The Princes of India, if they ever rise against British ascendency 
— and they arc not half so likely to rise as the peasantry, ruined by 
our prejudice in favour of paying your debts — will rise for them- 
selves, and not for Russia ; and so long as they remain faithful, they 
and their* armies arc politically sources of safety to the British 
dominion. The Indian thrones break the rush of that awful peasant 
democracy T)f two hundred millions which, without them, would be 
the only force left in Indili except the white army, 'fheir States 
offer careers to the Indians ambitious of military distinction, or sick 
of the limited and much supervised authority which we mock with 
thcv'ainc q£ power. Iq their dominions, the competent can still 
rise without being examined as to their knowledge of equations, and 
a man can still corayiand regiments because, though, like Hyder, he 
cannot write, he can put down his mastcr*s foes. They keep up 
in the vast peninsula the military virtues, which otherwise threaten 
to die out alpgether, and they leave some hope to the born states- 
men, who fltherwise would see none except in overthrowing the 
British flag. Our shadow falls as it is with fearful weight upon men 
rjcc I^nkur Rao. Above all, the Native States perform for us, by 
• keeping armies, the inestimable service of giving discontent a military 
direction. Our rebels in India descend into the field, where they can 
be crushed, and where# V'hen crushed, they stay so, instead of keep- 
ing up for generations a smouldering war to which we must in the 
end succumb. What would we give if rebellious Ireland could put 
fifty thousand drilled soldiers in the field f If we are ever turned 
out of India, it will be when her inhabitants, having unlearned the 
‘trade of war, and being governed by agitators instead of Princes, 
provoked by some decree which we think philanthropic and they 
think impious, display their marvellous patience and contempt for 
personal suffering in some universal act of passive resistance. They 
have only to dccliiTe to pay taxes, and the British Empire in India, 
the mtsl anomalous and the most wonderful political structure ever 
reared by the hand of man, will have disappeared, to be recollected 
onl^ as an intxplicablc though momentary phenomenon in Asiatic 
hisfpry. The Princes help to postpone that outburst, which may 
not arrive for centuries, if only wc will do our work ; and to quarrel 
with them for keeping armies is evidence only of short-sightedness. 
Their armies, while they arc faithful, arc useful auxiliaries ; and 
when they arc unfaithful, are merely armed and disciplined invaders, 
whose career fvill end on the first day the British garrison faces 
them in strength. In no case will they join Russia, ‘who, if she 
came at all, would come crashing down into the secluded^ peninsula, 
followed by soldiers of fortune from every tribe in Northern Asia, 
from the Caucasus to Vladivostock. The Princes of India do not 
want the Russians, any more than the people do ; and if they arc 
but wisely managed, they can give us real assistance in a defence 
which, until the Czar strikes Persia to the ground, will be rathw a 
$oldicr*8 nightmare than a pressing necessity of Indian politics. The 


Indian peoples still take foreign policy trom the Indian Princes, and 
v^ilc the latter dread a Russian victory, the rear of the frontier will 
remain safe and well supplied. — The Spectator^ pet. I, 1887, 

‘MONGHYR. , 

Jamalpore^ October 1887. 

I regret to inform your readers that Mr. Harschel Dear, the old 
and wealthy resident of Monghyr, .commonly known to be the 
Rothschild of the place, breathed his last the other day, leaving 
a large estate. He went up' to Mvssooric, as he usually does every 
summer, and was about to return to his dear and beloved home 
Monghyr, when a sucldcn attack of paralysis came on him, on the 
9th Instant, which carried hin^ofF af 76th year of his age. It would 
not be an exaggeration were I to say, that his name is a household 
word in Monghyr, and although he is not in the land of living now, 
his general hospitality and philanthropic work of public utility such 
as “Dear Hospital,*’ “Clock Tower** in Monghyr, and similar works 
will outlive him and he will always be held in remembrance by 
almost all Monghyr. His loss is mourned by a large circle of his 
friends and relatives. He had no male issue. It has not yet trans- 
pired how his estate has been disposed of. 

The uncertainty which had prevailed as to who was to succeed 
Sir Bradford Leslie, the Ex-Agent of E. I. Railway Company, has 
^been sft at rest by the Home Board, who confirmed Mr. D. W, 
Campbell, c. 1 . e.. Acting Agent, in the post, notwithstanding that 
such names, as Colonel Luard, Sir Tneodre Hope, Colonel Staunton, 
and some others were mentioned as probable successor to Sir B. Leslie. 
Mr. j. Strachaon, Officiating Loco : Superintendent, will likewise, 
1 believe, be confirmed, being senior hand in the Department, as. 
Locomotive Superintendent of E. 1 . Railway. There has been a 
vary slight improvement both in coaching and goods traffic. The 
Traffic and Locomotive Departments have not been unmindful of 
dcMising means with a view to reduce the working expenses as low as 
practicable. I understand some Guards, Mechanics &c., have already 
been sent away oik compulsory leave without pay for some time. > 

The Police as a rule are notorious for their high-handedness every- 
where. I hear a chowkidar of this place was challancd to the 
sudder station, Monghyr, for trial, the other day, for neglect of 
work in his night duty, but he was let off with fine, on conviction. 
Meanwhile, the delinquent deposed saying that not only he, but 
that several others of his grade, viz.. Head constables and Jamadars 
attached to outposts likewise do their work in a most perfunctory 
and reckless way ; this having been proved, the men have been 
severely taken to task dcpartmentally, some by suspension, others 
by degradation and reduction of pay. This is as it should be, 
and \yill be the means of bringing the police to their senses. 

The climate of this place as well as of Monghyr, has become of 
late unfavorable, and there has been a great prevalence of fever. 
The fever appears to be of a virulent type. What pained us to 
sec and' hear, is that both Monghyr and Jamalpur, so to speak, arc 
gradually losing their claim to salubriousness — which a few years 
back were noted as favorite resorts for those in search of health 
and in fltet regular sanitaria. 


|3ublic Pitprr. 


THE SIR JOHN LAWRENCE ENQUIRY. 

To His Honor The Licutenan't-Govepor of Bengal. 

1. By your Honor’s order, a Court ol inquiry was held, as to 
the loss of the S. S. Sir John Lawrence^ and it was doubtless your 
Honor’s intention, that no effort should be spared to arrive at the 
truth. Therefore, 1 humbly venture to call to 'your notice, how 
that long tedious inquiry was renderd, in a great measure, abortive. 

2. There wcrcttwclve witnesses pointed out by me, yet only 

five were allowed to appear. Three of these were men who were 
discharged from the iiuercsted firm, \Vt)io were agents for the 
Steamer, and since this inquiry was fnooted, they were handsomely 
rc-cmploycd. The fourth was a Chief Engineer, Mr. Leech, who 
was threatened with an evil turn, if he would not swear the 
dangerous patch on the vessel's bow was in the forecastle, 
instead of its real position below the water line. Mr. Leech 

refused to become a party to the falsehood as he was a whole 

day in the forcpcak, cutting off the jagged edges. Since he 

gave this evidence he has been disiliisscd from the Government 

Dockyard. The fifth and last was a harbour master, who laboured 
under the fear of censure from his superiors of the Port Commission. 
Yet he clearly stated that the chain, which MacKellar said he sur- 
veyed and*' passed, had a hundred fathoms buried in the chain 
locker, which could not be got up, as the starboard side of the 
windlass would not work. 

3. The only men who dared to hint, even mildly, at the real state 
of the vessel and its manner of trade, were cruelly bullied, with a 
painful and, in many instances, a totally irrelevant cross-examination 
by the counsel of Mr. Mackenzie, an interested witness, who wa^ 
present in the Court throughout. Some twenty people were brought 
from and near who were eloquent in th« prgiae of tht veu^L A^ 
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these men were patiently heard, allowed any latitude of relevance, 
and ably reminded w^th leaders from favourable counsel, of any 
thing they had forgotten. Their evidentf^ was not submitted to 
cross-examination, even when the most glaring falsehood was pal- 
pable, as in the case of the Police-counting and MacKcllar's survey 
of a cable which was buried under a hundred fathoms in the chain 
locker, until days after the survey was completed. 

4. Nearly all the favourable evidence was published as facts, 
while a very large part of th^t which was likely to prove the real 
state of the vessel, was suppressed. It was adm*^tted by the Court 
that the plates in the neighbourhood of the patch were below the 
standard of safety.* Yet most of thei witnesses, who would have 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the hole was below the deep load line, 
were noj allowed to.be called. • 

5. Mr. Mitchell, the Chief Builder of the Government Dockyard, 

condemned the vessel, about the year 1882, as totally unfit for a 
passenger vessel. That gentleman, unlike Mr. Bushby, has the 
records of the borings made on which he condemned her. This 
gentleman should have been called as well as the two last Chief 
Officers, who'knew all about the vessel, and had been in her for 
months. The evidence which has been credited, is that of in- 
terested people, who were on board an hour or two at most, and 
that at very long intervals. • 

6. The Steamer Indore^ that qiade the hole in the bow of the 

Lawrence^ was in the port, and an half an hour’s inspection, as to the 
position of her anchor would have clearly proved the distance of 
the hole from the water, in corroboration of that. I enclose a letter 
from one of the witnesses they would not call, one well acquainted 
with the damage done to both vessels. But his evidence like that 
of all the others suppressed, was of the greatest importance. • 

7. Of the assisting gentlemen who composed the Court, the one 
represented a large shipping interest and the other was connected 
with surveying — whose sympathies were doubtless entirely local, 
ini had it not been for the courtesy of Mr. Reily,»the President of 
the Court, the few facts |hat hav% leaked out, would have never 
been known. 

8. It could hardly be expected that I, totally unassisted and 
thwarted in every way, and only allowed to have five witnesses, and 
those doubtless selected by the most interested people, could hope 
for a moment to impress a Court . so constituted favourably ; 
when on the other side some twenty people were brought, all 
ably backed by all the legal skill that affluence could bring, in order 
to depreciate that evidence which they dared not and did not openly 
dispute, while the vessel was afloat as a palpable witness to prove it. 

9. An hour on board with me, would have saved this long in- 
quiry and perhaps the lives of some hundreds now deceased. 

10. I had hoped until this morning when I saw your Honor’s 
decision, that you would have insisted on finding out where that 
dangerous patch really was, and also that the men who have been 
kept back, should be called. Yet considering the mass of evidence 
allowed on the one side, with all its legal support and thc^ very few 
allowed to be heard on the other, no one can be surprised at the 
decision of the Court. 

11. * I humbly apologise for this trespass on your valuable time, 
but cannot help adding that had the witnesses been allowed that 
were asked for, there would have been a very diflerent finding, and 
this inquiry would then hive led to great and much-needed reform. 

• I havg the honor to be, 

Your Honor’s most obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. NEUSTEIN. 

Hotel dc Vienna, Calcutta, October 8, 1887. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General.— The 19th October 1887.— The undermentioned ofli- 
cers have been granted by Jdcr Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India extensions of furlotigh fyr the periods noted against their 

”**°^Mr. A. Earle, c.s. ... Six months on sick certificate. 

„ * J. G. Charles, c.s. ... Eleven months. 

The 20th October 1887.— Mr. F. E. PifFard, Temporary Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Rajmchal, Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
is transferred to Jamtara in this district. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, jaiuiara, Sonthal Pergunnahs, is appointed temporarily to 
have charge of the Rajmchal sub-division of that district, vice Mr. 

T. Inglis, on deputation, • • 

The 21st October 1887. — Baboo Nitya Nanda Bhar, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Burdwan, held Charge’ of 
the R.niccgungc sub-division of that district from the afternoon of 
the i6th to the afternoon of the 20th October 1887. 

Bab .0 Mohendra Nath Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty C )llcctor, Bhubooah, Shahabad, is transferred to Manbhoom. 
and is ippointed to have charge of the Govindpore sub-division of 

that district. . .» /-■ « 

Mr J. R. Hand, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 

ShahabjJ, on leave, is appointed to have charge of the Bhubooah 
9ub-division of that district. 


The 22nd October 1887,— The services of Mr. H. R. H. Coxcg 
Assistant Magistrate and Coll<|jt:tor, on leave, are placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India, in the Home Department. 

The services of Mr. R. H. Greaves, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, arc placed at the disposal of the Government of India, 
in the Home Department. 

Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Rajshahye Division, is allowed leave for six months, 
under section 128, chapter X»of the Civil Leave Code, with eflxet 
from the 1 St proximo, or such sutiscqucnt date as ht/* may avail 
himself of it. • / 

Baboo Lolit Chandra Ncogy is appointed to act as a Deputy Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Collector, and as Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Rajshahye Division, during tlfc absence, on leave, 
of Baboo Hurry Mohun Chandra, or until further orders. • 

The 24111 October 1887. — Baboo Pran Kissen Deputy Ma- 

gistrate and Deputy Collector, Balasore, was in temporary charg% of 
the Bhuddruck sub-division of that district from the loth to the 
30th September 1887, both days inclusive. 

Mr. F. H. B. Skrinc, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Beer- 
bhoom, is allowed leave for twenty-tour days, under section 72 of 
the Civil Leave Code, with ctfect from such date as he may be 
relieved. 

Mr. S. S. Jones, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on leave, 
is appointed to act as Magfttratc and Collector of Bcerbhoom, during 
the absence, on leave, of Mr. F. H. B. Skrinc, or until further 
orders. ^ , 

The 25th October 1887. — Baboo Basanta Krishna Bose, Tem- 
porary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Silligorcc, Darjeel- 
ing, is allowed leave for two months and sixteen days, under section 
72 of the Civil Leave Code, with cfl'ect from the date on which he 
may be relieved by Moulvic Fuzlul Karim. 

Baboo Baroda Das Bose, Sub-Deputy Collector, Palamow, Lohar- 
<lugga, is allowed leave for three months, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on which he was re- 
lieved at Howrah. • 

Judicial. — The 20th October 1887. — Baboo Gopil Chandra 
Bose, Munsif of Buxar, in Shahabad, is appointed to act tem- 
porarily as Subordinate Judge and Small Cause Court Judge ot 
Bhagulporc, during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Poresh Nath 
Bancrjcc, or until further orders. 

Baboo Mohini Mohan Dutt, b. l., is appointed to act as a Munsif 
in the district of Shahabad, to be ordinarily stationed at Buxar, 
during the absence, on deputation, of Baboo Gopal Chandra Bose, 
or until further orders. ^ 

Baboo Brojo Bchari Shome, Additional Munsif of Scaldah, in the 
district of the 24-Pcrgunnahs, is vested with the powers conferred 
on District Judges by sections 344 to 359 (both inclusive) of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, in cases where the debts owing by the 
insolvents do not exceed Rs. 1,000. • • 

The 2 1 St October 1887. — Baboo Chandi Das Ghose, Temporary 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Tumlo^k, Midnapore, is 
vested with the power to try summarily the offences mentioned in 
section 260 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Danda Dhari Biswas, b.l., is appointed to act as* a Munsif 
in the district of Patna, to be ordinarily stationed at the Sudder ^ 
station, during the absence, on leave, of Moulvic Mahomed Noorul 
Hosscin, or until further orders. ’• 

The 25th October 1887. — Baboo Annoda Prosad Bose, Deputy ♦ 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Jamui, Monghyr, is vested with* 
the power to try summarily the oftences mcittK>ncd in section 260 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Baboo Advaita Prosad Dc is appointed to act as a Munsif in the 
district of Tipperah, to be ordinarily stationed at Ramroygram, 
during the absence, on leave, of Baboo Purno Chandra Mitra, or 
until further orders. 


HOLlOWAY'SPIllJftOINTMENTJ 


, THE PILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS,* 

They invigdrate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and 
are invaluable in ail Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 

For children and the aged they are priceless. 

THE OINTMENT 

Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Had Breasts, Old Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcers. It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For 
disorders of the Chest it has no equal. 

For Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Oonghs, Golds, 

Glandular Swellings and all Skin Diseases, |t has no rival ; and for 
contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm. 

Manufactured only at Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishment 

OXFORD STREET (late 633, Oxford St.,) LONDON. 
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GREAT EASTERN HOTEL CO., 

• * 

LIMITED, CALCUTTA. * 

The Company have received a further 
supply of the fallowing : — 

Gladstone Bags^ 

In black or brown hide, made specially strong 
and very durable. • , 

Brown Hide. • 

Size 20-inches, Cash Rs. i8, >2-i!fches, Rs. 20. 

Black Hide. 

Size 2o.inches, Cash fts. 17, 22.inches, Rs. 19. 

Soiled Linen Bags. 

WHITE CANVAS, with frame lock, and key, 
Rs. 5, 5-8, and 6. ' ^ 

The “SACK” shape Brown Canvas Water- 
proof, with patent brass fastening and pad- 
lock. Cash Rs. 7-4. 

Brown Hemp Waterproof, with frame, lock 
and key, Rs. 8, 9, and 10. 

‘‘The Wolseley fack.*^ 

Made in Waterproof material, has two large 
pockets (which divide like a Pack Saddle) 
for clothing and other necessaries. Also a 
small Pocket* for Time Tables, ^c., with 
straps to secure sticks and umbrellas. Rs. 23 
and 25 cash. 

Jones’ Steel Trunks. 

The‘*BESSEMER,”madeof best steel, with strong 
Iron Corner plates, and strengthening straps, 
fitted with patent lock and duplicate keys. 

Size 18-inches Cash Rs. 10 o 

„ 21-inches „ „ II 4 

„ 24-inches • „ „ 13 o 

„ 27-inchev „ „ 17 o 

„ 3^*i^^hes ... ... ,, 19 o 

The “ Bessemer ” same as above, but fitted 
with tray, at slightly increased prices. 

Steel Berth and Railway Tranks. 

Will go under the seat of a Railway Car- 
riage or Steamer’s berth. 

Sizes 24 hy 13 by 9-in. ... Cash Rs. 9 o 

27 by 15>^ by 9-in, ... „ „ 10 4 

3oby.i7;^ by ii-in.,.. „ „ 12 8 

32 by 20 by 13-in. „ „ 15 o 

Also a variety of other patterns of Steel 
Trunks just to hand, viz :-~ 

THE MALABAR TRUNK. 

THE MADRAS TRUNK. 

THE If AND O. IfERTH TRUNK. 
REGISTERED TRAVELLING TRUNK. 

TRUNKS ANif PORTMANTEAUS. 

The Begolation Overland Trunk. 

. A. Quality, 

Is made very light and strong ; and while 
especially adapted and made for the Overland 
route and from India, &c., may be used as 
• an ordinary Portmanteau or Ladies’ Trunk. 
Suitable for both ladies and gentlemen. 

Size 27-in t Cash Rs. 20 o 

n 30-in „ „ 21 o 

»» 33-in „ „ 23 o 

i» 36-in „ „ 25 o 


B. (fuadty. 

STRONGER THAN ABOVE. 

27.in Cash Rs. 25 o 

»» »i 29 o 

» ^^-.'n „ „ 31 o 

„ 36-in.... „ „ 3j o 

0. Quality, 

EXTRA STRONGLY MADE. 

V-in Cash Rs. 32' 8 

” 3°!” „ „ 35 o 

‘36-iti; ” ” Z I' 

Portmanteaus’ 

SOUTHGATE’S SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MAN PEA US, 27, 30, 33, and 36 inches, in 
various styles, Rs. 45 to Ks. 70. 

State Cabin Trunks. 

American Pattern Trunks, verystrongly made 
suitable for Ladies* use. 32inches, Rs. 25 1 
34 inches, Rs. 27-0. 

Waterproof Holdalls. 

Strongly made of Brown Waterproof Canvas, 
will hold Bedding, Clothing, &c., and rolls up 
into a convenient bundle, with strong straps. 

44 by 27 inches Cash Rs. 14 o 

t K*' ’ >* 'S ° 

54 by 36 „ „ „ ,9 o 

- -• » ° 

c. c ■ Strapa. 

Strong Single Leather Straps, 1 % inch wide, 72 
inches long, Rs. 2 ; 84 inches, Rs. 24. 

Double Straps, with handle, for bedding and 
48 inches long, Rs. 2-8 ; 54 inches 
Rs. 3-6 ; 60 inches, Rs. 4.A 
Smaller sizes from As. 12 to Re. 1-8. 

„ Luggage Labels. 

atrong Label-s, with tags to tie on, per packets 
of t dozen, As. 8 ; Leather Label-holder, As. 12. 

HALL OF ALL NATIONS. 

CALCUTTA. 


NOTICE. 

Estate of His late Majesty Wajid Ali 
Shah, King of Oudh, deoeased. . 

All persons having claims against the above 
Estate are required to submit them to the 
undersigned within a period of two months 
from this date, after which no claims whatever 
will be entertained. 

l\-rsons indebted to the Estate are also re- 
quited to pay the sums due by them to the 
undersigned forthwith. 

By order t^f the Governor-General in Council, 
W. F. PRIDEAUX, Lt.-Colonel, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Council, 

Under Act No. XIX of 1887. 

8, Sudder Street, 

Calcutta. l 

24th. October, 1887. J 


W ANTED :~A Contractor for cutting 

Coal — one that can bring 100 or 150 
men. Terms can be ascertained from the 
undersigned. 

JOHN E. TYERS, 

Actg. Agent and Manager, 
Nerbudda Coal & Iron Co. Ld., 
Mohpain Mines, Gadawara, C. P, 


REETHAMS 

For qypiA and all HOT CLIMATES this sweetly scented emoUlent Milk is INVAJiTrABUS 
IT KEEPS the SKIN COUL and BEFKESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHER, 
Remeves snd prevents aU SUNBURN. REDNESS, FRECKLES, TAN. eU.. and 
RENDERS the SKIN DELICATELY SOFT. SMOOTH and WHI TE. 

It entirely prevents it troin hecommg DRY and WRINKLED, and Pi^BSBVES the 
COMPLEXION from the ficrrching effects of the SUN and WIND more efiectaally than any 


other preparation. 


Jgll caused by the P>TFS and 8T>Nf^8 of TNBB^ct« is 


wondertuUy allayed by its nse. For imparting that Buti velvety teeiing to the skm, thia 
delightfril preparatio' has no equal! Sold by all Chemists. 

CALCUTTA A 05 NTS ; SCOTT, THOMPSON & CO. 


HAMILTON, & CO.'S 

■ West Designs in Gold Bangles. 


Rs. 


The Acron Bangle, (England) 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 

The Lotus BangU, (IndiaJ 
The Forget-me-not Bangle 
The Indian l^amboo Bangle 
The Victoria Bangle ...* 

The Clcop^atra Signet Bangle 
The Magic Twist Bangle 
The Flexible Curb Bangle 
The Etru.scan Ball Bangle 
The Good Luck Bangle ... 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle 
The Hexible Gold and Platinum Bangle „ 100 
The “Mascotte” Diamond H’shoe Bangle,, 90 
The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

7 '/te itbove are cash quotations. 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CALCUTTA. 


60 

60 

60 

63 

32 

100 

54 

185 

115 

32 

54 

90 


80 


INDIAN LABOEATOBY. 
HOUSEHOLD NON-SECRET 
^ MEDICINES. 

Ntm Oil No, /— *For internal use. 

Nim Oil No. i?. 1 « 

Nitn Ointment, J external use. 

Dr. Brandis says-“The oil is used medi- 
cinally, as an antiseptic and anthelmintic.’ 
Dr. Maxwell has found it “ as efificacious as 
Cod Liver Oil in cases of consumption and 
scrofula.” Sir W, O’Shaughnessy says-— “The 
oil is thought anthelmintic and is applied ex- 
ternally to foul ulcers and used as a liniment 
in rheumatic and spasmodic affections and in 
headaches from exposure in the sun.” Dr. 
Dymock says— “The oil is applied to sup- 
purating glands, is given in leprosy and in a 
variety of diseases.” If applied to sores in 
horses and other domestic animals, it keeps off 
flies and thereby promotes healing. The oil is 
a sovereign remedy for BARSATEE SORES, 
mange and itches and all foul sores in horses 
and cattle. Nighanta Ratnakar, a Sanskrit 
Medical Encyclvpcedia, thus speaks of the 
medicinal virtues of the Nim Oil— “It is 
bitter, destroyer of worms, cures leprosy, 
abscesses and ulcers and 'diseases of impure 
blood, chronic fever and piles.” 

No. I. Re. 1 ; No, 2. Re. i (larger phial); 
ointment. As. 12 ^ 

Sai.ep Misree Powder. 

The grand specific for nervous debility and 
weakness of reproductive functions. Profes- 
sor Royle states— “Salep misree is in truth one 
of the best articles of diet, a convalescent can 
use.” Re. i. 

Directions fbr use and particulars regarding 
composition, accompany each medicine. 

Out-station orders are promptly executed ou 
prepayment, or by V. P. P. Post or by Railway 
parcel. Packing charge for each two annas. 
Postage extra. 

Full price list to be had on application. 

BANERJI & SONS, 
Proprietors, Indian Laboratory, 

87 , Tripolia, Allahabad. 

N, Peis ^ Rayyet of 26th February 

and 5th March 1887, for full advertUcinent 



8 Annas copy.! • tsee Full Rates or Subscription 
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CCORDING to the United Ireland \— 

“ Mr. Dickens, an American tourist, a few days ago, when visiting 
near Killarney, fired a shot from a revolver to try the effect of the 
echo in the gap of Dunloe. Immediately after the report, as though 
• it had been a summons from Aladdin’s lamp, two genii in the shape of 
policemen appeared and in spite of explanations, Mr. Dickens was 
arrested, and after three hours* detention sent off under escort, to 
Killarney. After a further delay of two hours he was taken before a 
magistrate, who discharged him, being satisfied that he had his revolver 
for no illegal purpose.” ^ 

J-ife in Ireland is fast coming down to the Indian level. There, 
as here, thanks to the Arms Act, 4ron cannot wake the genius of soli> 
tude without liability to capture by the Police. Luckily for the Irish, 
there are no tigers or bears in their country— except in the shape of 
politicians or ecclesiastics. 


* buz* goes for work. Why a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal is simply a 
fool to the tempest in a teapot at home. The servant away for stamps, 
children brawling, ayahs running about to escape the infuriated hull 
waiting for his breakfast. The hmise is simply upside down. How 
can this be remedied ? W*hy simply by the Postmaster General (who 
I trust is a married man, dnd perhaps has often felt the want of a 
breakfast) ordering that saucy Of all saucy post peons bringing stamps, 
&c., for sale.” ^ • 

That is Matilda, and no mistake, as we could swear by our 33 erores 
of divinities if we were profanely disposed 1 There is the genuine note 
of femininity in that letter —true woman’s reasons. The administra- 
tive suggestion to send out postage stamps of all kinds with postal 
messengers for the benefit of chance buyers, is characteristic. Above 
all, the picture of the infuriated bull waiting for his breakfast, is above 
all praise. It is a master-piece of realism such as only the “better 
half ” could accomplish. 

* 

• • 

The Mahratta is one of our ablest papers. It has written the besj 


* • 

The Scottish News has it 

“ As regards '^haOs generally terihed * Go-aheadism* we must un- 
doubtedly yield the palm to our Yankee cousins ; but there are examples 
of this disposition which we trust never to see imitated in Britain. 
One pf these is found in the account of President Cleveland’s reception 
at the close of the Centennial celebrations in Philadelphia. One of 
the ladies presented to the temporary ruler of the State, not content 
with the ordinary salutation, * threw her arms round the President’s 
neck and kissed him.’ It is not stated whether the example proved 
contagious among the other ladies present, but the precedent is 
alarming. While any man, peasant or peer, might be pleasf <l to be 
kissed by youthful and charming admirers of the fairer sex, the pros- 
pect of submitting to osculation from those who weie •advanced in 
years, and who had lost the beamy of youth, is alaiming enough. 
Whether Mrs. Cleveland takes kindly to this l.iiest form of Republican 
simplicity is not yet known ; but if she be cast m the mouhl of oidinary 
wives, it would be safe to predict that her nuicii-admiied husband re- 
ceived a curtain lecture on Sunday, in comparison with which those of 
Mrs. Caudle were mildly lemonsiraiive.” 

•So kissing is not the harmless «ame that some of our European 
teachers tell us it is. • 


We lately mentioned a new illuminator. The iollowing particulars 
appear in the Indian Planters^ Gazette : - 

“Through the mediiinTof the clever brain of Mr. Hannay there 
has lately burst upon the woild a light called ‘lucigen,’ that is said to 
be from one-tentb to one-;wclfih the cost of ordinary gas and one- 
twentieth that of electric tight of the same actual candle power. For 
one shilling and threepence an hour a light can be given that will 
illuminate a distance of half a square mile. All who have seen it 
declare that it is the nearest appioach to daylight of anything yet in- 
vented, and in the recent trials of it, at the Crystal Palace, quite small 
rint was legible at a distance of three hundred yards. It seems to 
ave a marvellous power of spreading itself, and will surely be invalu- 
able for lighthouses, beacons, and signals, wherever placed, whilst its 
price will bring it within the li^nit of those who could not afford gas.” 
There is a suspicion of advertising in the account, but if half of it 
• be true a comforting discovery has been made. 

* 

Matilda ” ofGuntakal Junction writes to the Madras Standard : — 

“ The residents of this place have addressed a letter to the Madras 
Mail antnt sale of postage stamps, &c., which I sincerely hope will not 
only appear in print, but also catch the eye of the Postmaster Gcnersil, 
andf some mitigation of our sufferings be brought about. You will 
DRturally ask * Who are the sufferers ?’ Let me say, certainly not the 
but we poor women, who have to send our servants away some 
threh miles to purchase stamps, See., and the dreadful delay and in- 
.convenienc^ feu at home is truly something shameful. Away goes the 
eervant for laamps, in comes our lord and master bawling out most 
lustily for breakfast, this not bein^ ready by the time, that dreadful 


article of all on the principal topic of the day — the Nizam’s offer. All the 
more vexed are we to see it use such a horrid word as “donate.” And 
then to think of the prospect of the introduction of “ orate,” “ ovate,” 
and the rest of the Transatlantic barbarisms 1 — no, for*Tukaramji 
forbear ! 

• • 

Here is the confession of an English (Southwark) burglar— Timothy 
Kelley, 31, labourer ; — 

“ 1 broke into Nochmer’s a fortnight ago — k was on Sni'^.ay moening 
— and tool!co.iis, boots, and umbrellas, and the same night I broke into 
Dudin’s and got all 1 could. 1 got into these two j)laces twice. I took 
off the skylight at Nochmer’s place about ten weeks ago. I also got 
into Reeti and Sons’ office, Mill-stieet, Dockhead, and stole 8/. 19s. Qd. 
out of the safe. 1 broke open the lop of it with a 561b. weight. About 
nine weeks ago I brpkc into Dartell’s office, Shad ThaPi\ps, but I did 
not get much there. I pawned most of the clothes over at Paddington,^ 
such as trousers, vests, and jackets. I pawned a new pair of shoes in 
a narrow stieet near Paddington Railway Station, they were valued at 
i6s. I pawned one of the overcoats I got at Dudin’s place at the jews iq 
the Borougli. I also left a file at Dndin’s place the first time I broke^in 
there, and the next lime I got in I found, the file in the same place 
where I left it. My intention was to get into Vishe'r office tlic morning 
you stopped me. If you had been five minutes Jatcr you might have 
found me insule. 1 did not know you were watching me, and 1 intended 
to get in through the window, as I had been twice at it and I meant to 
do the job this time.” 

What truth in the narration I What simplicity In the man I There 
is a charming proportion in his story which persuades jne in his 
favors. He neither swaggers nor whines, neither makes himself out as 
a hero nor tries to palliate his crimes. He is an tnemy of society by 
profession and shows a respect for his vocation. Altogethe^'he is as 
respectable a blackguard as any in the higher ranks of life. 

Here is woman militant— in arms 

“ Six thousand women employed at a tobacco manufactory here 
(Madrid) are setting the authorities at defiance. They have barracaded* 
the doors and refused to leave the building, though summoned to do so 
by the Governor of Madrid backed by a strong force of gendarmes, who 
have occupied the adjacent streets in the populous suburb where the le- 
lations of the women are greatly excited. This feminine demonitration 
is owing tp the grievances of the women against the new company— ^he 
farmers of the tobacco monopoly since julv. It is expected that hunger 
will force the besieged to capitulate, most being mothers of families or 
young girls.” — London Daily News. 

• 

• • 

A Moscow telegram of t^e 4th October says— 

“ A serious riot has occurred among the workmen employed at a 
large cotton mill, near Klin. A whole regiment from this city has 


Suheceibers in ike country an requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convinient 
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consequently been sent to the scene of the disturbance, to quell thrf' 
outbreak. It is reported that many people have been killed in the dis- 
turbances, the origin of which is as yet rnkown.’* 

• t 

• * 

Regulations respecting*fhe examination for the Civil Service of India, 
to be held in June 1888, are reproduced in the Cuicutia Guzette of this 
week — 2nd November. 


We give below the dates hf ^le several Examinations ^f the Calcutta 
University for the year 1888. 

Entrance, F. A. and B. A. examinations on Monday, the 5th March, 
and following days. * 

M. A. anS Prem Chand Roy Chand examinations, on Monday, the 
I2lh November, and^ following days. 

B. L., Honours in Law and L. M.S. eAamination.s, on Monday, the 
19th March and following days. 

M. B. and M. D. examinations, on Monday, the 21st May, and 
following days. 

F. E. examination on Monday, the 7th May, and following days. 

L. E. and B. E. ^aminatipns oif Monday, the 2nd July, and fol- 
lowing days. * 

Applications for admission must be filed for the 
Entrance, F. A.,* and B. A., examinations on or before 21st January. 

M. A.— 1 2th August. 

Prem Chand Roy Chand— 1 2th May. 

B. L. and Honors in Law — i8ih February. 

L. M. S,— 5th March. 

M. B. — yih May. 

M. U. -2ist April. 

F. ,E.— 23rd April. 

V E. and B. K,— 17th June. 

Candidates from the same institution arc required to appear at one 
and the same place of examination. 

We make the above announcement f^ratis and hope to deserve the 
thanks of the Registrar. 


The Viceroy left Simla on Thursday morning for the autumn tour. 
The Voluntasrs formed the guard of Honor at the Viceregal Lodge 
and the Gurkhas at the Chiiura Maidan. The programme of the tour 
has been amended, the dates being as follow : — 

Novr. 3rd, Thursday... Leave Simla at 8-30 A. M., and arrive at 
* ^ » Umballa at 7 30 P. M. 

„ 4th, Friday ... Leave Umballa Cantonment at 7 A. M. and 
arrive at Kariarpur at 12-54 P. M. visit 
Kapurihalla State. 


5th, Saturday 
6th, Sunday 
7th, Monday 
8ih, "^Tuesday 
9th, Wednesday 


} 


loth, Thursday . 


11th, Friday 


Deer. 


12th, 

13th, 

Mib, 

15th, 

17th, 

20th, 

2I$t 

22nd 

a 3rd 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

ist 

and 


} 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tliuibday ... 

Friday^ ... 
Saturday ... 
Sunday 

Monday 
T i.‘..la>r ... 

W -diiesday 

Thursday ... 

Friday 'I 
Saturday > 
Sunday J 
Monday ... 


Halt at Kaput lhalla. 

Leave Kartarpur at 4-45 A. M. and arrive at 
Khanewal at 7-15 P. M., leave Khanewal 

8-15 p. M. 

Arrive at Rohri Bunder at 9 A, M., leave 
Sukkur Bunder at 4-15 P. M., and arrive at 
Naumleio at 6-15 P. M. 

. Leave Naundero 1-5 A. M. and arrive at 
Kurrachce at 4-30 p. M. 

Hall at Kurrachce. 


Leave Kurrachee at 5 r. M. 

Airivc at Sukkur Bunder at 10 A. M. and 
leave Rohri Bandar at 4-15 P. M. 

Arrive at Dcra Gliazi Khan at about 5-20 P.M. 

Halt at Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Leave Hera Gha/i Khan at 7-45 A.M., and ar- 
rive at Hera IsinailKhan at about 6-30 P.M. 

Reluin to Darya Khan. 

Le:i\c I.)aiya Khan at 6 A. M., and arrive at 
Kiiewia at 6 P. M. 

Le.ive Khewra at 1-45 P. M., and arrive at 
Deena at 8 P. M. 

Leave Deena at 6 A, M. and arrive at Pesha- 
war at 5 P. M. 


Halt at Peshawar. 


at 


Leave Peshawar at 9-30 a. M., and arrive 
Kohat at 5 P. M. 

Halt at Kohat. 

Wednesday Leave Kohat at 9 A. M., and arrive At Kawal 
Pindi at 5-30 P. 14. 

Thursday 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Halt at Rawal Pindi. 




»» 


It 

It 

It 


It 


It 

It 

It 

It 


It 


11 

It 


II 

II 


3rd Saturday ... Leave Rawal Pindi at 7 A. M., and arrive at 
Lahore at 5-20 P. 

4th Sunday "J 

5th Monday [• Jlalt at Lahore. 

6th Tuesday J ^ 

7th Wednesday Leave Lahore at 6 A. M. and arrive at Meerut 
Cantonment at 7-30 P. M. 

8th Thursday ... Leave Meerut Cantonment at 6 A. m., visit 
. Agra Fort, and arrive at Bhurtpore at 

4-20 P. M. 

9th Friday ' 

loth Saturday V Halt at Bhurtpore. 

iiih Sunday J 

I2th Monday ... Leawe Bhurtpore 5-40 M. and arrive at 
Agra at 7-15 P. M. 

13th Tuesday ... Leave Agra 6 a. m. and arrive at Allahabad 
at 5-27 P. M. 

14th Wednesday Halt at Allahabad. 

15th, Thursday... Leave Allahabad at 1 1 A. M. and arrive cat 
Benares at 3-30 p. M. 

j6th, Friday ... Leave Benares at 9 30 P. M. 

17th, Saturday ... Arrive at (Sealdah) Calcutta at 4-42 p. M. 

Railway Time or 5 P. M. Calcutta Time. 


A Survey under Sec. loi (2) (a) of the Bengal Tenancy Act VIII 


I'of 188^ has been ordered of all estates the exclusive property of the 


minor proprietors of the Srinagar Esl?^te and of all lands included in 
estates held jointly by the said minors and the Raja of Banaili, in the 
District of Bhagalpur. The record of right is to include the names 
of the proprietors with the character and extent of their interest, and 


th^ situation, (juantity and boundaries of the proprietors’ private lands, 
as defined in Chapter IX of the Act. Mr. E. W. Collin, c.s., is appointed 
thcf. Settlement Officer and Munshi Burhandeo Narain, Deputy 
Collector, and Mr. D. L. Roy, Assistant Settlement Officers. 

There wdll be a Photographic E.xhibitiori in Calcutta in January 1888. 
Lord Dufferin has offered a medal for the best photograph from any 


part of the woild. 


The Governor-General in Council now exempts the race known as 
Khasias and Syntegs, in the Chief Commissinnership of Assam, from 
the operation of the Indian Succession Act X of 1865. The exemption 
has a retrospective effect from the very commencement of that law. 
The reason is stated to be that the Khasias and Syntegs have 
special laws of inheritance incompatible with the provisions of the 
Act of 1865. The discovery seems late, unless there be immediate 
reasons for the announcement of the inoperativencss of the particular 
law. The question suggests itself whether there has been any applica- 
tion of the Succession Act, and if so what effect has the present ex- 
emption. Lawyers and Judges to the rescue. 

« 

♦ » 

A Cairo telegram of the 2nd in the Englishman reports that a force 
of 2,000 dervishes has collected at Tarras and 3,000 more further 
South. Reinforcements for Wady Haifa have been ordered. 

• « 

There is a newspaper proposal in Moscow to introduce a fourth class 
in the railways for the benefit of workmen only. 

* 

* * 

So little is known of the new States in Eastern Europe, it is difficult 
to form accurate judgments about them. Yet they are all more or 
less important factors in that Eastern Question which is ev-*r ready to 
embroil the Powers and the Principal it*ies. None of these latter are to 
be despised, and Roumania is a power. According to a writer in the 
Times : — 

“The permanent peace force of Roumania consists of 95,000 men, 
which is capable of being raised in case of war to 225,000, with a 
further reserve of 150,000 men, consisting of militia and dep6t troops. 

Upper Burma has not yet quite been charmed with the British rule. 
The “Dakaits”or more properly the dakaited are still showing signs of 
their ^temper and revenging themselves on all and sundry who come 
near them. Read the following telegram, from Mandalay, of the 
October 28, in the Englishman 

Information has been received from Sagaing of another attack by 
dakaits. Five Bengalis, on their way to the village for the purpose of 
purchasing cattle, were attacked by dakaits. Three of the Bengalis 
were killed, and the other two so horribly hacked all over that all hopes 
of their recovery have been given up. Some sepoys coming to their 
assistance were also severely wounded. This incident is but another 
of the numerous signs that the province is beginning to get unsettled 
again. ” 
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Another telegram 

• ’’u '* »'• over the district of Minbu and 

Sagaing, the inhabitants Being apprehensive of a sudden attack. The 
military and civil authorities have been* on the alert in the 
Mantklay district tvithin the last two days also. For the past two 
nuhts the military police have been patrolling the town. From 
Madiya news reaches me that ten dak.aits attacked the Myotta village 
entering nine houses in succession, and taking away property in 
cattle and wearing apparel of the value of Rs. 700. . Several men 
were arrested, and among them three were identified as surrendered 
and pardoned dakaits. From Kyoukse reports have reached the 
authorities of several attempts to obstruct the railway line already 
tal«ii consequence of which extra precautions have been 


We also re^d in the same paper : — * 

The military expenditure in Burma has attained proportions which 
were wholly unexpected when its annexation was determined upon. The 
drain on the revenues of the country on this acc«)unt, as well as from 
Uie steadily adverse exchani^e, has created a situation which is full of 
(Bmciilties for our new Finance Minister. Per.sistent ruinoiirs prevail 
that Government has it in contempl-uion to brid^^e over the «iilf between 
receipts and disbursements by a considerable addition to the Income 
tax, which, if our informatiot) is accurate, will take eff»-ct from the ist of 
January next. In the interests of the Government and the public we 
sincerely trust that an authoritative denial may be criven to this asser- 
^on.” ^ 

The increase of the tax will only add discontent of the Empire to the 
disaffection of the newly acquired country. The local Governments 
have, however, been asked to be economical to meet the costs in Upper 
Burma. 


The Mahratta has learnt from a reliable source that the Sangli State 
will be relieved of the Joint-Administration, and the Chief Tatya S.iheb 
otherwise Dhundiaraj Cliinatman will be invested with /ull powers, the 
Imperial Government having been •impressed by the manner with 
which he has conducted himself. 

• 

• • • 

Burwani has got a new Dewan in the room of Pandit Sham Narain, 
who is said to have been amiable and to have managed affairs with 
marked ability. The Eastern Herald correspondent says 

“ Mr. Chandipershad; late Superintendent of Chhatterpore stale has 
arrived here on the 6th instant. H. H. the Maharana of the state was 
pleased to receive him in a Durbar held at ii A. M. on the 8th instant. 
The Private Secretary to his Highness delivered an address in English 
congratulating Mr. Chandipershad who replied in suitable terms in ver- 
nacular. His Highness presented him with a Khilat and formally 
appointed Mr. Chandipershad as the Dewan of the st-aie.” 


would lapse into the old groove, which was present in the 
pre-Mutiny days, when the wants of millions were kept dark, and 
bribery and corruption flourished^* Depend upon it, those who wish 
the native press, have a desire, to have their own doings kept 
dark, and this being the c.fse, it is entirely for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment of India that the freedom of the Nativ^ press .should be en- 
couraged, and otffcialb* faults as well as their virtues be publicly brought 
to light.” ^ ^ 

• • 

• • 

There is some glee in Madras«at the capture of Dr. George Currie. 
He had charged th^ officers and some tflfthe passengers \\\^ Goorkha 
steamer with ill-treating him and threatemng^to throw him overboard 
in the passage between Ceylon and Madras. The Magistrate having 
declared the allegations unfounded, the accused was,» in his own turn, 
prosecuted for perjury and defamation. But the astute doctor ^id not 
stay for the result, but quietly .slipped away. About. a fortnight aco, 
however, he turned up again and Jias been safely lodged pending the 
arrival of the Goorkha this month, when the inquiry will be taken up. 

Is this hero any relation of the notorious Dr. Currie, who was pro- 
tected by Siddick Hossein, and who, in return, defied the Residency 
and thwarted the agency of the Government of India and plied the 
press of India in favor of the Consort^f the Begum? 

* • • 

The famous temple of Chidambaram, in South Arcot, is now the sub- 
ject of a litigation. It appears that a^uil was instituted against eleven 
Brahmans connected with the temple to restrain them from repairing 
it, on the ground that it was a holy structure built by divine hands and 
that any such human interference would spoil the sanctity of the shrine 
and be thus a wrong against Hinduism and Hindus. The Judge, how- 
ever, dismissed the suit and cast the pKai miff's in costs. They appealed 
and the case is being now heard before Justices Brand and Parker of 
the High Court. 

# 

t . . • • • 

It is said that Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit was offered and that he 
declined the honor of a seat in the Supreme Legislative Council. 

• • 

The Sixth Criminal Sessions begins on the loth instant, Mr. Justice 
Trevelyan presiding. 

• • 

• • 

The Marine Court on the Arcot loss has, after examining the Captain, 
a senior master Pilot, the Chief and second oificcrs and the Marine 
Superintendent, B. I. S. N. Coy., come to the conclusion that the 


As if to illustrate the marked ability with which alf.iiis arc managed, 
the same writer confesses — 

Robbery has become so common thing here since a month that the 
people are obliged to keep ihemsclves awake during the night and 
watch their property. During very short time many peisons have been 
robbed of large sums, and some are reduced to poverty. J lie lobbeis 
have become so bold as to rob people in broad day light. On the 15th 
instant, one Beniah lost ornaments to the value ot Rs. 200. The stale 
authorities are trying their best to detect the thieves but upto this time 
their ;ytempt has not been cibwned with success.” 

Happy Burwani and its Raja with his 'markedly able Minister and a 
Private Secretary who can make English speeches to those who don’t 
understand. 


'I WS. Eastern Herald Zi. “leader” on the present clamour in the 
Anglo-Indian Press to gag the Native journals. Oui^Central Indian 
contemporary puts the matter so directly and pithily and withal, with 
such truth and wisdom that wifquot^ his remarks : 

■“Native Journalism with no exception is true and loyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the Queen-Empress, but it some times becomes the im- 
perative duty of Editors who are not toadies and sycophants, to expose 
abuses of power, and other grievances, in a plain and fearless manner. 
One of the papers says that the Bombay native press is the only 
moderate one, and heaps maledictions upon the poor native Editors of 
Bengal and the North West Provinces. This is indeed liard, for though 
the native papers write fearlessly but they do so only in a loyal spirit, 
with the hope of opening the eyes of the ‘ powers that be,’ to many 
things, which although deeply affecting the native community, would 
otherwise escape their notice. ' A true Native Editor although not a 
man of war in many cases is one that will always stick up for the right 
of his countrymen in a constitutional way, and as all right-minded 
Englishmen desire that the native should enjoy all his privileges, the 
exposures of abuses, and suggesting remedies for the same is not a 
fault but a virtue. No class of men in India can be more loyal to the 
Queen-Empress, than the native Editors, and to them alone can be 
traced the amelioration of our lot, in many instances. The Anglo- 
Indian has the natural tendency of the conqueror, to trample upon the 
rights of the sons of the soil, but when his faults are exposed, through 
the medium of the native press, the desired end is attained, and our 
wrongs are inquired into, and in most instances redressed. To gag the 
native press in any way would be fatal to the Qritish Government for 


Court saw no ground for subpending any reriificates, or making any 
report to Government against the pilot or any lither offiucr-l^of th? 
vessel. The enquiry was a.s brief as the sinking of the vessel was 
rapid. ' 

The mystery of “Spiritualism” exposed ! - • 

“Miss Fay, who has received seveial flattering notices in ItMd.ng 
London papers, was recently giving a “ bpiiiiualistic” s(«am.. ,ii Liack- 
burn ; but the performance came to sudden tcrminaliou, lor sortie 
people in the audience siruck lights. Miss Fay was supposed to be 
floating across the room in semi-datkness, hut as the figure passed 
over the heads of the audience it was caught, an^ Jo 1 the Spiritualistic 
object was found to be nothing but a dummy of worsted and gauze 
manipulated by wires, while Miss Fay herself was seen to have climbed 
to the roof.” 

Even the mild Hindu is capable of lunning amok, like any tippling 
Malay or mad Mopallay. The proof was given lately at Ootapidarani, 
ill the Tinnevilly district, by one Nellasiden Fillay, a temple acifount- 
ant. This man having quarrelled at home with his wife, another 
Pellai, his brother-in-law, a promising young vakil, named Ramli^am, 
stepped to the house to settle their differences. And he paid the In- 
evitable pentHty. But he was more unlucky than most in . the samc» 
situation. For he did not escape with a broken nose— the prescribed, 
penalty for interposing in other’s quarrels, but paid dea'rly for hi.s mis- 
sion of peace— with life itself. In the act of pacifying the husband, 
be was suddenly stabbed in the breast. He turned away screaming 
when be was stabbed in the back, and fell down dead some Sliirty yards 
off. And then it went on, in the usual reckless, random way, the 
frantic and now^ affrighted husband hitting whoever approached him. 
'^hus his mother-in-law and two other Pillais were wounded and had to 
be removed to hospital. Only one of the wounded Pillais tried to 
arrest the offender, who was finally captured by the Police. 

» 

• • 

The Indian Daily News lately'related a case of lynching by Bengali 
rorgl boys. A‘ Majagram, a village in the district of Howrah, some 
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juvenile cowherds tending cattle caught a large grasshopper whi:h 
one of them wilfully killing, the rest y^ere so enraged that they pro- 
ceeded to execute summary justice orf the “murderer.” They seised 
him and carrying him to the nearest tree, han*ged him on it by the neck 
with his own waist clobh. When they found the poor fellow did no 
more struggle, the seriousness of their pastime of justice all at once 
flashed upon them, and they sfit up crying and then went and told 
their seniors. These were j wo simple or, too afraid of any traitor in their 
camp, to^y to burk the accident with a story of sna^e bite or cholera, 
and appear to have infoni\d t<ie police. The poor boys are said to 
be in custody. 

We do not know^what Iriiih there may be in the story. But this is 
not the §rst instance of boyish freak of the kind. Medical Jurispru- 
dence notices at lj;ast one such case. 

f • 

• n 

Wk regret to learn that Mr. Anantarama Iyer, Sarvani, the Palace 
Chainberlain or .Superintendent at Trevandruin, who, under the nick, 
initials I. C. B., has become so well-known, has lost his son of eleven 
years, whose ceremony of investiture with the holy thread was lately 

held with siicli pomp, and lliat hi%wife also is dangerously ill. 

• • • 

• • • 

The week’s Calcutta Gazette coiuaiias the Bengal Resolution on the 
first year’s W4»rking of the Incon^p 'fax. 

The total demand under all parts of the tax amounted to Rs. 39,36,958, 
and the realizations came up to Rs. 38,60,658. The charges are given at 
Ks. 2,84,219. The net revenue, therefore, from this tax, is Rs. 35,76,439. 
The pcicciiiage of collection is 99. The percentage of objections to 
original asscsstiuMits is c.ilculated to be 27*5, in other words, out of 
106,936 assessments, 29,413 were objected to. In Chittagong, Gya, and 
Angul, this ^lercentage went up to 5o’9,54‘3 and 7 19 respectively. 

The Government is satisfie*! that the assessments have been careful 

« 

and judicious. The percentage of sucessful objections (partial and 
entire) is 48, thus shewing (the Resolution claims), “there was no 
unwillingness to modify assessments.” 'I'he Calcutta and Darjeeling 
percentages are much higher, namely, 78*4 and 73*3 respectively. 
Is it to be supposed that Government at its seats was blandness itself? 
Such jf suggestion is directly negatived by the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
criticism^ on the Calcutta administration. The incidence of the tax, 
including Calcull.'i, %tated to be Re. i to every 19 persons, E.x- 
^chiding the metropolis, it falls to Re. i to every 39 persons. In 
Calcutta, the tax was as much as Rs. to every person, notwith- 
^anding^ “ there wcr<^ no sales in e-xecution of warrants of distress.” 
Some explanation may be found in the fact that '*the issue of 
process was resofied to with great freedom.” The Resolution signi- 
ficantly adds, “ A percentage of 21 on the total number of persons 
finally assessed is abnormally high and the Lieutenant-Governor can- 
not think that sufficient circumspection was exercised in granting 
issue of warrants.” May it not be that coercion was used to realize 
imfeal assessments ? 


k JbCiiticvcttes. 

K are glad to hear Sir Charles Bernard mentioned as a not unlikely 
successor to Mr, Cordery in the Residency at Hyderabad. It is 
just the kind of place for him now. It were a pity to lock up so much 
talenlj'or government. Sir Charles is a gieat administrator, his ap- 
parent failure in Burma notwithstanding. He deserves one of the 
great Governmetiis, and would have got one but for the unhappy turn 
of Itflairs in Upper Burma. Just now he is, we fear, physically in- 
capable of such burdens. Upper Buima had done for hime 


Mr. Lister, Judge of Rajamundry, has charged one Palagummy 
Kamarazu before the Joint Magistrate, with offering him a bribe, 
'fhe pleaders practising in the Distiict having declined to take the 
defendant’s*brief, he went to M.idras for his counsel and engaged Mr. 
Norton, the well-known barrister. As there was no time, Mr. Norton 
applied by telegram for adjournment till his ariival. Tke Joint-Magis- 
trate refused. Mr. Norton repeated his request but in vain, thfe 
Magistrate commenced the trial on the day fixed, the 12th October, 
and went through the evidence for the prosecution, notwithstanding 
the defendant’s petition fur time to make ^motion before the High Court 
fbr transfer of the case. So far as Rajamundry is concerned, Kamarazu 


Itis doonted. is in good hands, however, with the redoubtable 
Norton, worthy son of a great father. All the^same, the conduct of the 
Rajamundry pleaders is cruel as contemptible. We wish they could 
be punished for such grdve neglect of duty^ At any rate, the Vakils 
of the South ought to mark decisively their sense of such baseness. 
It is common enough among us to hear complaints of the superior 
advantages of the members of the English bar, and no doubt they 
owe something to favour, but nonetheless do they owe far more to 
themselves. We confess we observe signs of availing off in the morale 
of both the Englisli bar and bench in India, on our side, but this we 
regard as something exceptional and temporary. *As a rule, judges and 
counsel alike have upheld their character for independence and profes- 
sional loyalty. It is by’'following such examples that native lawyers 
and judges have established a character for themselves unknown before 
in the land. It is not by -such pusillanimity and poltroonery as the 
Raiamundry pleaders showed, that the Native bar will ever rise to the 
position to which it aspires. 

Nkw South Wales has passed an advanced Divorce Bill, introduced by 
the /Government. It is on the American lines 

“ It would enable a woman with a habitually drunken and negligent, 
husband, or a husband convicted of serious crimes, to rid herself of her 
bargain. Confirmed habits of wife beating or an attempt at wife 
murder are aLo recognised as grounds for dissolving the marriage tie ; 
and generally the relief afforded to the woman is extended to the mqn. 
The clause, however, which excites most opposition is that which 
refeis to continuous desertion by either party for three years. This, it 
is urged, will encourage collusion.” 

^ Such legislation is a strange commentary on the advantages of self- 
choice by grown up men and women. Why does not Europe and 
Greater Europe tr y the Shiah contrivance of the Motahy with \fhich 
the Indian public has, since the defath of tl^ king of Oudh, become so 
familiar ? A great European advocated something of the kind. 


The least reliable part of the Briton is his temper. It serves him in 
good stead at limes, investing him with an extra formidablcness, but 
much ofiener operates to his prejudice, and docs pure mischief. Aii 
apparently good man has come to grief from this pronencss to fire up. 
We refer to Collector Allen of Sbolapore, who had earned golden 
opinions by his success in reviving the local races. It was at these 
very races~his own pet institution— that Mr. William Allen proved 
his naiioiicility. The arrangements were not perfect. The accommoda- 
tion was defective. There were not tents enough, and such as there were 
they were not all provided with seats. In the absence of any notice of 
reservation, some natives had made themselves as comfortable in them as 
they could, by squatting themselves on the ground, leaving their shoes 
at the door. This was too much for the Saheb Collector. The tents 
were intended for ladies and gentlemen, and natives are not “gentlemen” 
of course, still less “ ladies.” But probably the squatting scene most 
vexed the Collectorial soul. It was trifling^ with his own dear Sholapore 
races. What chiefly fixed his eye were the coverings for the nether 
extremities exhibited at the entrance to*ihetent. Nothing like leather 
— to draw out certain folks ! It fixed the cognate organ of seeing and 
then sent a shock to the being within. In a moment, the leather goods 
went flying about the tent-room. The Briton was paying the “Baboos” 
of Sholapore in their own— shoes. We are not told whether the latter 
quietly pockeled*the attention or returned the compliment, with or 
without interest. And now that all is ‘over, the Collector Bahadoor 
must be very foolish and uncomfortable at his own feat. We do not 
envy Mr. William Allen, of the Bombay Civil Service. 


Mrs. Craik nt*e Miss Mulock, the wellknown novelist, is dead. She did 
not write half as much perhaps as either of the Mistresses of Sensa- 
tion, Miss Braddon or Mrs. Henry ^Wood, or “Ouida,” but she always 
wrote to some worthy purpose, because always animated with a good 
purpose and in obedience to a distinct internal call. As such, she was 
regarded as “ goody”— in a sort of Hain Friswell in petticoats. She was 
eertainfy not exciting reading like the other and more popular novelists, 
but she was never insipid, e.xcept on the ground of being not naughty. 

Both the Gentle Life and John HalifaXy Gentlemany inculcate a high 
Christian morality, and the purpose of both authors' writing is to train 
up model British gentlemen. There the analogy ends. Not only 
did they adopt habitually different literary forms, but in genius and art 
and finish, the lady left the gentleman distinctly behind. Her chief 
novel will probably endure as a work of prose fiction. Certainly, her 
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ballads, “most musical, most melancholy” can never be forgotten. L 
Friswell has never had half as many readers, and his little story and ^ 
fugitive pieces are alriady half forgotten. 

Miss Muloclc was a native of the Potteries Distuct and, though so 
long ago as 1864 she married Mr. G. L. Craik, a member of the pub- 
lishing house of Macmillan and Co., she, like Miss Fanny Kemble 
and others, preferred to retain her maiden name in literature. 


Evil has a feline vitality. National prejudices in particular are hard 
to extirpate. Against them, the law itself is powerless for goo l. Thus, 
the disability* ofg the Jew still continues. The Jewish World 
complains — 

“ Miss Jeannette Goldberg of Dellas, Texas, a refined an<l accom- 
plished young lady, was invited by Professor Massey, of Sherwood 
Female College, Staunton, to occupy the position of leaclier. She 
accepted the offer, and the contract was mutually signed. Subsiequent- 
ly the learned professor discovered that the young lady was a member 
of the Hebrew faith, and he forthwith asked her to c.mcel the contract, 
as he considered the risk far too great to engage a Jewes> as teacher in 
his establishment. Miss Goldberg immediately complied with the 
request.” 

So the Israelites are practically ostracised in Christendom. Tlje truih^ 
is, it is not enough for the law to enfranchise a class — not till society 
cordially accept the change, can such a class be free. Of course, the 
alteration in law hastens the change in social feeling, as a changed 
sentiment brings about a reform in the law. Surely, it was time enough 
for Christian society to relent towards the poor Israelites I That case 
of Miss Goldberg proves that it is not yet prepared to do so. The 
Western world may not be as savage against non-Christians, but it 
is certainly as intolerant, as Eastern Europe. * 

^Wc suspect it is this intolerance towards Jews in^England, that sends 
so many out to this country. It ig noteworthy that the high-placed Jews 
in the several Departments of Government are implacable in their 
animosity towards the poor natives. 


Mr. Ruskin having recently purchased some water-colour dr.awings 
of old Folkestone,- -place dear to all admirers of Turner - Mr. Felix 
Joseph had the effrontery to sugfgest, in the columns of the 
Folkestone ExpresSy that he should be asked to present them to the 
town museum. Mr. Ruskin has written the following chaiacteristic 
letter to the Editor 

“Sir,— My attention has been directed to the letter in your 
ssue of the 28th, headed “ A Peep at Old Folkestone,” to which 
( can only reply that as new Folkestone has sold all ih.it was left of old 
Folkestone to the service of Old Nick, in the multiform personality of 
the South Eastern Railway Company, charges me, through the said 
company, a penny every time 1 want to look at the scu f|;oin the old 
pier, and allows itself to be blinded for a league along the beach by 
smoke more black than thunder clouds, I am not in the le.ist minded 
10 present new Folkestone with any peeps and memories of the shore 
it has destroyed, or the harbour it has filled and polluted, and the 
happy and simple human life it has rendered for ever in the dear old 
town impossible. The drawings were bought for better illustration of 
Turner’s work and my own on the harbours of England, and will, 
I hbpe, therefore be put to a wider service than they were likely to find 
in Folkestone Museum .-- 1 .yii, sir, your faithful servant, J. Ruskin. — 
Folkestone, Sept. 30, 1887.” 

Served right ! There is too much of this Felix Joseph sort of nar 
rowminded and unfeeling hunt after public weal and— notoriety. There 
was nothing to prevent Mr. Joseph buying the picture himself, but 
he was careful of his own •pence, and prepared to lie liberal with only 
other people’s. Nor would he induce any of his bloated town-magnates 
or the corporation itself 4 o buy^. Why should he ? had he not me 
dltMd Loot? Was he not ready with his neat little plan of plunder 
cut and dried ? He preferred to wait till— the poor Pandit and artist 
had laid out his hard-earned money on them, and then appears on 
the field to dispute the possession. 


T 


accumulation is a wrong and an abomination. We confess to holding 
strong opinions on the subject — opinions that may be deemed paradox- 
ical to the extent of being qieer. We doubt whether any man has 
right — that is, a moral right — to build up such a gigantic fortune. 
Cert.iinly, nu m, an ought to go on adding x^Uhout cessation or other 
diversion. Such a involves an abuse of the acquisitive faculties 
and prudential powers. It is unnatui^tl, ungenerous, and even cruel. 
We believe the son who in his youth sowed his wild oats, lived a 
worthier, because more natural, Ijfe than the father who^ by a course 
of purposeless Iclf-denial and of the lyprysion of all human instincts 
in himself and in those dependent on him, has left a fabulous fortune. 
Young liengiil confirms our account of the last moments of the deceased. 

*Mt is a matter of pity that the old man could not pcisuade himself 
to die a Hindu — that is on the banks of the holy Ganges. •An attempt 
was made to remove him to his garden house on ijie river bank but tne 
old man was anxious for the custody of the money because his rehitions 
all desired to live with him on*the river side.” 

The eldest son is believed to be a “ true copy” of the sire, but we 
have great hopes in some of the others making right use of their 
opportunity, especially two we knew. One was an amiable soul. They 
had a sister who was a poetess— we hope she lives. God bless them all. 

The Sind Times acknowfedges receipt of a volume of Poems and 
Sonnets by Mirza Kalich Beg. This is a Sindhi gentleman serving as 
a subordinate revenue and magisterial officer in his native Province. 
He has already acquired a reputation in poetry in the vernacular 
tongue. He is the luckiest of literary men. We are told that his Sindhi 
ballads have found their way to villages in Upper Sind where 
they are recited by the peasantry. He has thus realised the aspiration 
of Fletcher of Saltoun. What a pity that our Mirza Saheb should not 
be content with this grand success and pursue it on the self-same 
lines, instead of frittering away bis powers on the Tiearly hopeless 
game of competing with foreigners on their own ground^ and risking 
his happiness by offering himself a sacrifice to Moloch of mischievous, 
if not malignant, Anglo-Indian criticsim ! In the Valhalla of English 
Poesy, if by dint of genius and eneigy and application, he can force 
entrance into it, he will probably be no more than a shrinking pigmy 
suffered to stand in a corner. In Sindhi, he is not only sui^eme, but 
all alone, we fancy. What an opportunity truly is there I And be has 
already caught the popular taste and made his way to tlie people’s 
heart I All is pi. un-sailing henceforward I H*e has not only a virgin 
field before him but the forming of a nation in his hands if he will but 
see his way. it is given to few men to influence the fortunes of a 
community, J he Mirza has the opportunity* of shaping fhc of 

his countrymen at this important point in their history —in their pas' 
sage from the traditions of the past to the civilisation of the future. 
He is responsible to God and man for his use thereof. 


The Calcutta Mint is in the way of being a thing of the past. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, as a measure of economy, suggested 
the closing of the Metropolitan Mint. The Governor-General in Council* 
“ has accordingly examined the facts concerning the capacity of the 
Bombay Mint to undertake the whole of the eftihage offered at both Cal- 
cutta and Bombay ; and has come to the conclusion that the (Bombay) 
Mint is now in a position to coin at least i X croreof rupees monthly, or 
that it can easily and at small cost be made capable of doing so, so 
that the whole demand for Rupee coinage is well within or can easily' 
be brought within the power of the Bombay Mint.” ^ 

Government, however, will not pass the final order, before it has 
heard the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bank of Bengal on 
the question of the necessity for maintaining at Calcutta, as \x^fl»as at, 
Bombay^ the existing facility for the coinage of imported silver. 


Several of our colleagues ip the Native Press, arc noticing the 
death of the Calcutta millionaire. Baboo Tarini Churn Bhose, 
which we recorded week before last. Young Bengaly we see, cannot 
hope with us that, now the old screw is gone, the family will 
turn a new leaf. Our contemporary hints of litigation. I^cver 
tniod I It will not go amiss if part of the estate is eaten up in 
that way. Such occasions are the opportunity of the lawyers. Why 
should our contemporary grieve at their luck? Call them drones or 
call them cormorants, they are the creatures of our system of judicature. 
In the present matter, they cannot but serve a useful purpose by 
promoting circulation and distribution of wealth. Such an everlasting 


The Jubilee collections, particulars whereof will be found elsewhere, 
may well gladden the hearts of the authors of the Countess of 
Dufiferin’s Fund. The Lady President in her last letter thanks all donors 
for their aid in the work she has taken in hand for , benefit of the 
women of India in whom her Queen and Empress takes such interest. 
Lady DulTerin specially is mindful of the small donors who have not 
inconsidera'bly swelled the Fund, but who have received no separate 
personal recognition, and thanks them particularly. The small dona- 
tions ranging from one anna to Rs. 100 come up to above iX Irc. 
The publication of the full particulars of these small donations cannot 
fail to be an interesting %tudy. The collections mark at once the 
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joyalty of the Indian population and the respect in which Hcr^ 
Majesty’s representatives are held in India. Besides the satisfaction of 
contributing towards the alleviation of fhuman suffering, the donors 
will have the honor of figuring in the Register of donations in aid of 
the Fund which will be presented to the Queen-Empress as a souvenir 
of the Royal Jubilee. 

REIS .dr* RA WET. 

\ . 1 . 
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THE,ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

•• An Indian Vitiv of the Situation, 
No^thoughtful person can contemplate the present 
position of the country without recognising the vast 
potentialities for good or for evil which centre round 
every Englishman in India, and no lover of his coun- 
try, Indian or English, can ignore the intimate con- 
nection which exists between the mutual attitude of 
the two communities and the prosperity of the Em- 
pire which links them together ‘in, for all present 
practical purposes, indissoluble chains. It is there- 
fore but natural that the •recent publication of the 
article The English in India, in the columns of 
the Pioneer, has attracted considerable attention from 
all classes of Indian readers. Although the disquisi- 
tion does not receive full editorial adoption, but is put 
forward as the individual composition of M., never- 
theless the children of the soil cannot but be 
thankful foi* small mercies, considering their source, 
and fondljf hope that this is but the good beginning 
of a better end, to wit, the complete cure of that 
Indophobia which, with rare intermissions, is a 
chronic disease with our Allahabad contemporary. 
For which consummation devoutly to be wished, 
we add a Brahman’s blessings whatever might be 
their efficacy upon unbelievers. 

We realise fully, with the writer, the vast amount 
of harm done to English rule in India by English- 
men themselves, and certainly, it is quite true, that, 
so*far cV« mere unmeaning and purposeless insults to 
native susceptibilities are concerned, the*' juvenile 
offenders are tRe worst. The best cure for the mani- 
festation would be a course of juvenile punishments. 
A friend <ind countryman at our elbow relates an in- 
stance of boyish insult which he witnessed and 
^suff^ired within the last month. He was leaving 
Howrah by the noon up train and chanced to be the 
•occupant of a carriage which contained two other 
native passengers*, *elderly in age and of respectable 
appearances. Needless to say that -they occupied be- 
tween them one of the benches. The other two 
were occupied by what 'appeared to be a family 
party bound for a picnic excursion. The youngest 
of th(^ party was a sweet little girl below her teens, 
whose incessant prattle was music to hear, and whose 
imitations of Vomanliness would be a study for a 
philosopher. Next her came a fair-skinned tall 
stripling, scarce out of his teens, yet fit for the school- 
njaster’s rod, though perhaps intluential connections 
might have seated him on some official stool to play 
at business in some mercantile house. This juvenile 
wit, racking his empty brains to devise some brilliant 
bon fnot, remarked, that there were three “ missing 
links” there. The train was at that time passing through 
a station, and the wit-ling extended his hand towards 
the Baboos in such an ambiguous way that the 
gesture might point either to them or to people on 
the station platform behind, or to the inhabitants of 
the trees still farther beyond. IJut there can bo- 
mistake as to what the boy meant, although bis eldferly 


CQmpanions fajled to grasp the point of the joke at its 
first travail, and when understood after repetition 
they seemed more ashamed than delighted thereat. 
Would it do this smart boy any good to hear, that 
long before Darwin wrote his book, native rural tradi- 
tion had ascribed a quadrumanous origin to certain 
foreign races,? Such then are the insults which even 
respectable natives are liable to suffer at the hands of 
the British infimtry. Children may be*^ excused much 
of what they i,\o or say, bujt if their elders fail to 
correct them, the victirfts cannot be btemed if they 
distribute the guilt betweerj wards and guardians alike. 
We do not speak here of legal infancy, but {Jfracti- 
cally every young man who comes out very young 
to India, has some elderly friend or relation or superior 
to whose care he is consigned by parents, and it^ is 
beyond doubt that much of this juvenile offence 
would disappear if the elders did their duty. 

The writer in the Pioneer is quite right in his as- 
*scrti 6 n that the appreciation of the English character 
by the natives as a mass, ^Tarics inversely with their 
opportunities for intercourse with them. And the 
question becomes all the more pressing with the in- 
creased number of Englishmen in the country. As' 
rfdlways and plantations increase, the area of dis- 
turbance increases at each step ; and the trader fol- 
lows the wake of both, until a time may come when 
even the vast pniss of the peasantry of the continept 
may be affected therel^y. Nor should it be supposed 
that an area is safe because no Englishman sets his 
foot therein. The natiye is proverbially a lover of 
his village home. Hundreds of servants, public and 
privatt!, thousands of spitors and witnesses, tens-of- 
thousands of laborers and pilgrims pass and repass 
between centres exposed to European* influences and 
distant parts of the country where a white face is un- 
known, and each returned exile is a centre of narra- 
tion from whose experiences a large circle of hearers 
form their o[)inion of the dominant race. Viewed in 
this light, the area of country not exposed to such in- 
lluences for good or fur evil, would shrink to very 
small diipensions indeed. 

In connection with this topic, it would be unwise to 
ignore the systematic and uncalled for abuse which is 
showered upon the country and its people by some 
Anglo-Indian journals. The number of English- 
reading natives is daily on the increase, and such 
vituperations not only lead to bad feeling in the readers 
at first hand, but do perhaps rnore mischief by the 
reprisals they provoke from the Native Press, or the 
sour temper which they produce eyen when un- 
challenged. The vernacular press is conducted in 
great many ca«es by men versed in English literature, 
and even where this is not the case, regular translat- 
ors arc employed by the ecUtors*to make notes for 
private use of what appears in the leading Anglo- 
Indian papers. 

Looking to the poverty of the country, the distress 
caused by increased taxation, and the increasing 
military expenditure which threatens a still further 
drain upon the public finances, any plan which pro- 
mises relief of the public burdens by increased in- 
ternal security and a feeling of active loyalty, is well 
worthy.of the most anxious consideration alike by 
the Government and the people, and we have no 
doubt that the Pioneer, in giving insertion to M.*s 
article, has drawn attention to the subject in a more 
marked manner than would have been the case had 
the matter appeared in any journal conducted by our 
Qo^j.iirymen. We trust it will wntinue to receive the 
attentioft^/ all thoughtful men and will-wishers of 
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the Empire, English*or Indian, until a decided change 
for the better is brought about as the result of theia 
labors. » 


THE DUDH family. 

For the last several weeks, we have given up noticing 
the affairs of the Oudh family. The yiterval has 
been utilised byjclainuwits and their agents in filling 
the press with all sorts of unfounded storie*^, false 
^^SS^stions, and frivolous Jssucs. The >ialue of some 
of the statements industriousfy circulated, may be 
seen from some letters received by us which we 
publish. The story of his mother’s services during 
the Mutiny, with which Mir/a Kamr Kadr Hahadoor 
seeks to bolster up his claim to tiie lead in the King’s 
household, is exploded by “ Historicus.” He writes : — 

In the EnglUhmm'i issue ot' the 24th ultimo mention is made 
of “ the revival of an old story of the mutiny, when two English 
ladies in Lucknow, Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson, were saved from the 
massacre, through the exertions of the third wife of his Majesty,” 
• (the late King of Oudh) “ who, with her son, had been temporarily 
left at the capital when the King*was brought to Calcutta.** The 
paragraph then proceeds to name Prince Kamar Kadr as the son 
whose mother had the glory of the salvage in question. 

• Permit me to point out that in Mr. Gubbins* Aenunt of the 
Mutinies in Qudh^ the credit of this protection is given, not to 
Nawab Fakr Mchl of Kidderpur, mother of Prince Kamar Kad% 
but to Daroga Wajid Ah : 

“ Subsequent accounts have mentioned the death from sickness 
of little Sophy Christian ; the murder of the men ; and the final 
cscipc of the two ladies, and of Mrs. Orr’s daughicr. These ladies 
were rescued, after the c^apturc oJ» the city of Lucknow, by Captain 
McNeill and Lieutenant Bogle, of the Bengal Artillery. From the 
account given by them it appeared that they had been protected 
and well treated by one Daroga Wajid Alii.” P. 380. 

From the preceding page of the same work it appears that the 
ladies so rescued were Miss Madclcinq Jackson and Mrs. Orr. 

Some more light is thrown upon the same incident by the follow- 
ing passage, in Sir Jojiii Kaye’s Scop^ IVtir in InJut : 

“One, indeed, had been their friend from the first of their 
captivity in tliQ Kaiser Bagh. His name was Wajid Ali, and he was 
a Daroga of the Native Government.” P. 490. 

Sir John Kaye then goes on to describe the mana*uvrc by which 
the infant daughter of Mrs. Oir was carried out of her captivity in 
the Kaiser Bagh: 

“Counsel was now taken with him (Daroga Wajid Ali) as to the 
best means of saving the child. 'Lhe sympathies of a native woman — 
a resident of Lucknow — were enlisted in favor of the child and 
her mother ; and one day, aftdr some earlier schemes had failed, the 
deliverance was accomplished. They stained the hands and the 
feet of the little girl so as to resemble those of a Native child, 
and the woman who was acting this good part wrapped her 
in a sheet, and with well sinuilatcd weepings and lamentations 
erried out the precious^ burden as though she were taking the 
bod^ of her own little one to ^burial, and thus eluded the 
vigilance of the guards.” , * * * 

“Then, after this, to the two” (Mrs. Orr and Miss. Jackson) “who 
were left there was a season of weary suspense. * * 

But Wajid Ali was still true to them, and when it was seen that the 
Kaiser Bagh was no longer safe, under the vigorous bombardment to 
which it was now subjected, he placed them in a palanquin, and, not 
without dillieulty, conveyed them to another abftdc. But this was 
not beyond the reach of danger, so a second departure became 
necessary, and now they were housed beneath the same rooi as 
(Daroga) Wajid Ali’s wife and children.” From which house they 
were rescued by Captain McNeill and Lieutenant Bogle. 

The credit, certainly, is awarded here to Daroga Wajid Ali and 
not to any Bcgnm of Oudh. Nawab Fakr Mchal, even under the 
temptation of adding a spoke to the wheel of her son’s candidature 
for the headship of the Royal house, would be the last person to sug- 
gest that she could be the Native woman who personally carried 
out Mrs. Orr’s girl from the* Kaiser Bagh, through the streets of 
Lucknow, lamenting the death of her supposed child. Yet that is 
the only woman whom the books speak of in this connection, and 
even then only as an accomplice or instrument of Daroga Wajid 
Ali. Unless, therefore, proof positive be torthcoming for ’the ttuth 
of the “revived story,” it must be set aside as an unfounded myth, 
circulated by irresponsible correspondents in the press, with a view 
of advancing the interests of particular persons. If there be an]^ 
evidence upon the point, by all means let the same be produced for 
public judgment. If there be none suth forthcoming, let the myth 
die a natural death without receiving the seal and sanc^ 
torial repetition. 



His Majesty Wajid Ali^Shah was known as the author of many 
Pl^blishcd books, some of them of an autobiographical character. I 
should suppose that if searched they would throw some light on 
this controversy as to the cxa(^ position of Daroga Wajid Ali and 
the true history of the rescue. 

* Historicus. 

The communique in the same ii\terest which the 
Bengalee published editorially, is equally incorrect 
and misleading. That artide ought to open the 
eyes of Colonel Pridewiux to tho character of his 
entourage an^l of thosii whe^m he has to d*al with. 
The slightest word from hin!, <he veriest businesss 
arrangement, the idlest compliment is sure to be 
seized for purposes of aggrandisement. Such things 
have actually a money value at this inomont. It 
is lucky that he did not distinctly ccmimit himself, 
or the consequences might have been worse. But fhe 
simple fact of his having, at the rccoinmcndavion of 
Nawab Khas Mahal, given achequeof Rs. 2,500 to- 
wards the Chchltim expenses, in the name of Prince 
Kamr Kadr, has been made political capital of, as if 
this was tantamount to the* Government recognising 
the latter as the head* of the family. He now wished 
to issue the invitations td the ceremony himself, but 
the Agent rightly did not Itumour him there. So the 
cards were issued in the name of the Family of the 
late King. 

How the royal Sradh was conducted may be partly 
understood from the following communication re- 
ceived by us : — 

Wc arc surprised to find some statements made in the last issue 
of your contemporary the Bcngali't\ about the alfairs ^f the Oudh 
family. Apparently your contemporary has been jnisinformed. 
'I’he fact is that Colonel Prideaux originally requested Prince 
jehan Kadr Bahadoor to make arrangements for the Chhelutn of the 
late King, and the Prince accordingly, in conjunction with thcchief- 
pricst Shumsiil Ullama Mooftcc Mccr Abbas, was taking steps to make 
the preliminary arrangements when some of the Shahzadahs headed 
by “ the so-called eldest son of the late king”, Shahzadah Kamar 
Kadr appeared on the scene and applied to the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General for undertaking the duty of performing the cere- 
mony. 'riic Agent, on their application, ordered MunsarciA-ud-Dow- 
lah, the chief officer of the late King, to assist them with tlic services 
of some coolies and Sowars. But wc should not enter into detail 
here. 'I'hc Chhclum is now over. Those who attended the late 
King’s Imambarah on Sunday last to witncssrfhc pcrform^cc of ^he 
ceremony, were quite disappointed. A very small number of guests 
was present on the occasion. Except four or fi^^c persons of note 
there was no one whose name can be mentioned. Your contem- 
porary the Indum Daily News also made a gross mistake in mention- 
ing the names of princes Unwar Shah, Furriikh Shah, Ns^wab Abdool 
Luteef, Bahadoor, &c. None of these gentlemen even fiaid a visit 
to Matciiburz on that day. It is said that many pot)r people were 
sent away without pi/lau or a handful of rice. The absence of ^uest^ 
of distinction on such an occasion is surely a mark of the irregular 
arrangements made by the Shahy.adahs. Wc hear with surpiise iha^ 
the so-called chief host made himself cons^ieuous by his absence 
during the Majlis. Prince Jehan Kadr Bahadoor is said to have attend- 
ed the Majlis I’lom the beginning and left the Imambarah when the 
ceremony was over. We take this opportunity to state here for the 
information of the public that Shahzadah Kamar Kadr is not the 
eldest son of the late King. He was never recognised so by his • 
late Majesty during his life-time. If there be any eldest son, it 
is prince Brijis Kadr who, it is said, is now residing in Ne^fal. Wc 
regret to observe here that from the pen of the Bengalee wrong and 
exaggerated statements should come out. • 

The Btiu 

No'^. 3. 

Wc have heard worse of the late business. Rich 
and poor were impartially served. T^he respectaSile 
guests had not their shares ” sent them. The King’s 
sons themselves have not smelled the pillau of His 
Majesty’s Chehlutn, unless Prince Kamr Kadr, Peara 
Saheb and Mouivi Deen Mahummud were* the excep- 
tion. Na^, there were no refreshments for the guests at 
the assembly — no hookahs or pan or sherbet offered — not 
even a drink of plain water was available. There was 
no body to reccjve the guests. Of course, so long as 
^ehan Kadr remained, he performed that duty, 
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and the meeting was orderly alid proper. After he 
left, it was all uproar and disorder. There was node 
of sufficient gravity of chara^pter or influence to pre- 
serve decency. 


•• HOOGHLY. 

Novtmher /, iSSj, 

Wc have very nearly passed through ail the festivities of 
the season and are now in the midst of the Rashjatra. Though 
there is not any Rashjatrl hcre,^we haVc one in Kantalpara just in 
front of Ijhinsurah on the 24*Pcrghanas side of Qhc river. This 
was started many years the late Maharajah Sreesh Chandra 

Rai Bahadoor of Nuddea who with the help of his friend Baboo 
Ashntosh Deb (po[yjlarly called Chatoo Baboo) performed this cere- 
mony with great eclat for half a dozen years. With the death of 
the RajaS, the affair waned and at the present moment it has lost 
much of its foriUcr splendour and pomp. The Rajahs of Nuddea 
stifl send one of their family idols to.prcsidc over the ceremony. 

1 suppose a letter of news from a moff'usil station will be incom- 
plete without the usual allusion to the weather. Well, the weather 
has been wet since yesterday and I hope this rain will usher in the 
cold weather in right earnest. 

This district has bad a long list of crime reported this year. You 
must have heard how a drunken tot went quietly into one of the' 
court houses here, when *the Bench Magistrates were trying a case; 
and bending over one of the muktears who was taking notes of cross- 
examination, ran his razor through^is throat. The Civil Surgeon 
being handy/ medicines were pro^iptly applied and the man’s life 
was saved. There was of course a woman at the bottom, as the 
trial of the man subsequently showed. The culprit was transported 
for life by the Sessions Judge. Since then several heinous cases have 
happened, and 1 understand that one single Deputy Magistrate has 
committed no lets than 9 cases to the sessions in the course of the 
last 2 months. This is too much for such an advanced Di||||^c like 
Hooghly, There is one case ^owever which is at the^resent 
moment under trial before one of the Deputy Magistrates here 
and which beats the rest in in point of sensation. I give the facts 
as stated hf the witnesses for the prosecution, as'they may prove to 
be interesting to your readers. 

At about 8 p. M. on a certain day just before the Poojahs, a ticca 
gharry, containig a young Bengali lady and a Bhooteah Darwan on 
the coach box, pulled up in front of the Chinsurah Out-post which 
is situated in the midst of a popular Bazar. The lady sent her 
Parwai^ as well as the coach^man to the neighbouring shops to make 
a few purchases. While she was thus seated, a youug medical 
practitiotscr of this place, who happened to be somewhere near, 
went up to the carriage opened the door and thrust his hand inside 
the carriage. The lady in spite of her apparently anglicised mode of 
going about, got frightened and shouted out for the help of Police. A 
constable who was near at hand ran up to the place and caught hold 
of the Mind of the young medico. The latter howev«:r gave the 
constable a good beating, tore his uniform and went away. 1 have 
merely stated the lacts as they have been put forward by the Police 
and reserve my comments rill the case is hnally disposed of. 1 hear 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghosc is going to defend the accused. 

The Ch'insura people are now in the midst of great excitement 
on account of the ensuing Municipal Elections. Brisk canvassing is 
going on on all sides and emissaries arc being sent all over the place to 
‘secure votes. I only hope that such men will be selected as are 
able to devote time, energy, and attention to municipal matters, other- 
• wise the system will faU as it has already done in many places. I 
do not sec any reason why one of the Law brothers, the millionaires 
of your city, should not come forward and get elected for one of the 
wards of this town. This is their birthplace and as such they 
should respect it more than they do the heavens — so say our 
Shashtras. 

Faith. 


" LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

TOE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUNO 

Gn'thc 8th of January of this year you were good enough to 
publish a letter in which I appealed to Members of the Notional As- 
sociation and to all others interested in its work ** to join me in 
rettktng some special effort to commemorate Her Majesty the jjuccn- 
Empress’ Jubilee,'and at the same time to beneHc thost Indian 
women in whose welfare the Queen takes so freat and personal 
an interest.” 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat the arrangements made to carry 
out this suggfestion ; but now that the collection is closed, I shall be 
glad if you will allow me, through the columns of your paper,, to 
inform those who interested themselves in the matter, of the success 
of the effort made, and to give a few particulars with regard to the 
sums collected. On the 15th of October, on which day we were 
obliged to close the list of Jubilee” subscriptions and donations, 
we had received Rs. 4,78,465 in India, and if ijyo in England. 
Our Jubilee collection thereford^ exceeds |ive lakhs. 


Of this sum 3 Jif lakhs were received in large donations, the re* 
•mainder being . the aggregate of smaller subscriptions on cards. 
Most of the Branches of the Association took an act/ve part in this 
collection, and Rs. 75»92^ has been paid over to them according to 
the rules laid down in my letter of the 1st of January. 

To all donors of large sums and to the collectors of smaller ones 
I have sent receipts, and I have therefore, in some way, been able 
to acknowledge their kindness, and to express my appreciation of 
their generosity. I have, however, still to thank the tens of 
thousands of persons whose subscriptions, ranging from one anna to 
Rs. 100, have so greatly swelled this Jubilee collection, and whose 
gifts, appearing on other people’s cards, have as yet received no 
personal recognition. I take th’s opportunity of doing so most 
heartily. ' ’ 

The list of donors and collectors is now being prepared for trans- 
mission to the Quccn-Emprcss, and the same list with thcL address 
forwarded to Her Majesty, will, for the information of subscribers, 
be published in the Report of the National Association in January 
1888. And here I must add that although this letter refers only 'to 
the “Jubilee collection” and to the money which has actually 
passed through my hands, it would be incomplete did it not contain 
at least a passing allusion to the well-directed efforts and to the large 
sums which arc being spent in various parts of India, upon Female 
Hospitals, and other works in connection' with the National As- 
socia.ion, and in commemoration of the Quccn-Emprcss* Jubilee. 
Her Majesty’s attention will be drawn to these, and detailed accounts • 
of them will also appcaitin the Annual Report. 

The system of collection by cards inaugurated on this occasion 
has certainly been successful. It has proved that vast numbers^ of 
persons arc interesting themselves in the work of the Association, 
and it has shown that by a very simple organization, a lakh and a 
‘Aalf can be collected in small sums such as thousands of persons are 
both able and willing to give. I hope therefore to continue it for 
the benefit of the Central Fund, though I cannot after this year un- 
dertake to receive money for the Branches. 

The Central Committee have now been enabled to invest the five 
lakhs which they were anxious to lay by as an Endowment Fund. 
The Branches are likewise endeavouring to invest ‘ money so as to 
ensure the continuity of the work of the National Association. We 
trust therefore that although the next year affords no special occasion 
for liberality, the progress already made in carrying out the objects 
of the Association, and the assurance of stability given to it by the 
possession of a certain, though a comparatively small income, will 
encourage all who arc interested in the welfare of the women of 
India to make still further efftrts on their behalf, and to give us the 
means of more quickly relieving their sufferings, and of supplying 
them with the medical aid which they so greatly need. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) HARRIOT DUFFERIN, 

Lady President^ 

Viceregal Lodge, National Association for supplying Female 

Simla, Oct 25, 1887. Medical Aid to the ff^omen of India. 

I am surprised to find that you have been so far led away by the 
false and insinuating statements of an irresponsible informant as to 
give a wrong account of what you have styled the municipal squab- 
ble in Uttarpara. I am afraid the account has been furnished to 
you by one of those enemies of Local Sejf-Government who have 
been the veritable wire-pullers jn this false case. 

The “ noise ” in the Municipal office regarding votes to which 
you have referred is any thing but true. There was it is true, an 
endeavour on the part of the members of the Uttarpara Union to 
get the names of about 80 or 90 voters registered, but the Muni^ 
cipal overseer had nothing to do with the enquiry held by the sub- 
divisional officer. The statement again that the overseer was wty*- 
laid in front of B^bu joykissen’s house is also perfectly false. The 
place of occurrence is alleged by the complainant to have been the 
entrance door of Babu Gobindo Chandra 'Bancrjcc’s house in Female 
school street, some 200 yards from Babu Joykiasen’s house. Then 
again the complainant is not the son of the late Lokenath Chatscr- 
jee and the deceased did not quarrel with Babu Joykissen two years 
ago, he having died over 20 years ago. The time of the occurrence 
was alleged to have been 5-30 or 6 in the evening and not in course 
of a morning walk as your informant gives you to understand. Then 
the part of your story which states that Rajendra Nath was sentenc- 
ed to 12 hours’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 51 is false as 
well. Rajendra Nath was at first simply fined Rs. 10 ten only, but 
on counsel’s asking the court the fine was raised to Rs. 51 to make 
the case appealable. 

iJtcerpara, TawH. 

1st November, 1887. 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

Gxnexal.— The 22nd October 1887.— Baboo Nagentfro Nath 
Ghose, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collectoc, Bogrt, 
is transferred to Noakholly, and is posted to the Sadder station of 
that district. 
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Sc dlfllUtUtUtS. in.-ippropriately destined to feed the courts of the land, of all kinds. 

* Thus, Mahiiraj.i Jotindromohun T.tjjijre h^’uies In the Police Court as a 

•01 IR STEUART BAYLEY returnJd to Belvedere yestcrdajT” c°n’pl.>inant against an old personal servhnt of tfbove thirty years' 
1^ ^ service for theft of a sh.Twl. In scsarching the house of the man, the 

'T'.we, Li o * Tin A n j 11 I 11 Si. f'olice found some empty scent bottles for which he will be separately 

The Home Secretary, Mr. A. P. Macdonell, goes home by the mail of . tir •_ ^ ^ 

. su T A A s s s ir I o- . prosecuted. We hope the aMahar.aja will not have to repent of it. The 

the 13th JanUsary 1888 and does not return till the next Simla season. ^1 t, . , *' w k » i. 

^ black Town magistrate has sent the old servant and the abetting 

• • • barber to jail, each for 9 months. 

Mr. H. a. Cockerell, c. s. L, is permitted to relieve Her Majesty’| 

Pengal Civil Service, with effect from the 24th August, 1887. Mr. ANOTHER chance windfall for a struggling world 1 A European Shaoo, 
Coclcerell was permitted to officiate as Lieutenant*Go>4ernor of Bengal who proj^bly never did any good to himself or his neighbours, dies 
when Sir Rivers Thompson^ went on%iick leave. Mr. Cockerell* was a a philanthropist I Mr. Richard Berridge, a partner in the Meux Corn- 
person of some note-.when the late Sir Ashley Eden occupied Belvedere, pany of Brewers, has willed away ;£2,oo,ooo for advancement of cdu- 

#*• ♦ cation in Economic and Sanitary Sciences. We hope noT anatomist 

Mr. Ward made over charge of the Chief Commissionership of Assam, will employ his resurrectionist to rob the carcase for examining the 
on the 31st October, to Mr. D. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Ward officiated in I'cart of Berridge. It would be awkward if death proved a protracted 

the post for more than 2;^years. He introduced the notorious Land trance. 

Revenue Regulation, which became law on the ist July 1886. The • 

pUmers lose «ith him a friend. The na,i*. will feel a relief a. the Worse prospect for the alre.ady ’depressed Rupee 1 The Tim, of 

c ange. ^ fm^/a has heard a whisper of the discovery of silver in AustraUa. 

* * • • 

On the night of the 29lh October, about a hundred Abors made a , , . * • 

raid into a Duffla village close to the Hormuty Tea Factory in North ^ '« » Chinese squadron, under the command 


PlIR STEUART BAYLEY returned to Belvedere yesterday 


Lakhimporc, Assam. They carried off 1 1 persons and the moveables in I.ulian wa Collectors of the Coromandel 

they found. A female has returned to report that the male prisoners ^nrt officers have been warned lo^ive help n;»case ft 

were hacked to pieces on the way. back. She herself was picTced with ‘ ® ^ 

arrows in the hand. • • 

* • * T here will be a conference of the Bishops in India and Ceylon here 

Sir John Pope Hennessy does not resume the government of on the l6lh January 1888. ' , 

Mauritius until March 1888. He has taken an extension of leave. * 

♦ • # * The first section of the Indian Milland Railway has been compleied 

London has had its trials enough during the year. And now we learn to Jhansi. 

that the sole popular Tamasha of the great metropolis, the Lord • 

Mayoi’s .Show, was marred by incessant rain which considerably Tuw u ** , , . 

^ ^ Maharaja of Mysore has subscribed Rs. 1,000 and the Raja of 

thinned the crowd of sightseers. The denizens of Cockaigne should Venkaraoi.; Wc . 1 .1 r 1 i • 1 xt • . 

r . 1 r t tf 1 , , , . venkatagiii Ks. Ooo towards the expenses of the third National Con- 

take a leaf out of rlic book of the Hindoos, who have, as the saying g^^ss to be held at Madr.is during Christmas week, 
goes, thirteen festivals in the 4 welvc months. p 

The Benighted is loyal to a fault. At Madras, they observed the 9th ^ says ^ 

u f 1 u fc u • *u r> • r \xr i > i • i_ j 'T'l. ..i vut socicty is making rapid strides in the paili of progress and 

as a holiday, that being the Prince of Wales birth-d.ay. They thus civilisation. Female liberty and rights are on^ the a.ceiulant. A 

keep up the memory of the visit to India of the Prince of Wales, nm^bcr-in-law m a family here h id q i.m died with lurtlaiighter-in-la w, 
The Benighted is also the beknighted — in the person of the bearer fjlf use of improper l.inguag' or assaulted her. 'Phe 

to the throne of Madras Jubilee loyalty. What is .Madr.as going to do against the ffonner. On her own adinission the mother-m-law wai 
for His Royal Highness of Connaught, without whose active interces- Rs. 5,” 

sion the worthy Lawson would have gone without his expected reward ? matter, Janai has, we believe, always had the reputation of 

e go-ahead place. There, the ladies rule the roast, and the grey mare 
A FURTHER use lias been found of tobacco. The stems and waste ** usually the belter horse. So far so good, or bad, or indifferent, as 
of the plant are being used in the manufacture of paper, they bein|^ ®ut the thing is clearly going beyond the )ast borders 

equal to the best linen rags and costing only £2 per toa while the decency. Was there no influence at Janai to prevent the last and 
rags cost ;£i I. Good news, this 1 It will abate the infernal nuisance •^^udal of respectable Hindu ladies going to court to complain 

of rag collecting, -baling, and'Shipping. At present, dirt of every kind, wwult and battery? Is the house of Atmaram extint ? Is old 
provided there is linen at bottom, is treasured up, handled and ab- tl^under Kama dead ? Where were the Mookerjees of sorts ? Where 

sorbed, to the injury of many and disgust of more. There are among ***• Banerjeet ? 

us^Rag Sahehs and Rag Baboos proud of their dirty lucre. 

*• 'Tk* Supreme Government have published a Resolution on the Sur- 

The premier nobleman of Calcutta Babudom, who inherits a fortune veys and estimates for a railway from UmbulU to Kalka on the board 

built up in the profession of the law, at the bar and out of it, seems not gtiage and from Kalka' to Simla on two-feet guage. The Government, 

Suispi^eri Vis ihe sfiumiey au ri§uisM $p nmit by bosM mtmy if poisibfi, as tbs $e^t and most eornsnisni 

tmiMarty as a ewwtrdr sisknosy&dimmt tkmgk Me O^ mrnnt o Na oUm fsssibt wiU he 
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however, are not in a position to takcMip the works but are prepared 
to give them away to any private Company on the following terms : — 

“I. To permit the construction of the Umballa-Kalka Railway on 
terms similar to those which have been arranged with the Tarakesh- 
war Railway Company, nimely, that the Company make the line at their 
own expense, and that it be worked by the North-Western Railway, 
which will receive i/5ih net profits as remuneration, and also 5 percent, 
on the value of rolling-stocj^ supplied. 

II. To permit the consiiuclion of the*Kalka-Simla Railway on terms 

similar to those granted to the* llengal and North#We5tern Railway 
Company. « 

I I I. In the event of a Company offering to construct the Umballa- 
Kalka Railway, and no other Company simultaneously expressing a de- 
sire to undtri.ike life Kalka-Simla Kadway, the first named Campany 
will rccfitve, sliould they so desire, a petfeieniial right for a term of 3 
years to the concession of the Kalka-.Siml.i R.iilway.” 

* • 

At a Hindu wedding in Cuddupah, a woman appears to have given 
the slip to her husband and eloped with another. Unfortunately, she 
was burdened with a child, so having gone some distance they threw 
jt into a well. The Sessions Judge found both guilty and sentenced 
both to death. On appeal before the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Iyer, the woman’s Sentence 'was confirmed and the man’s commuted 
to transportation for life. 

• * 

• • 

TiiE 14th No^embcr has been f^ed for the commencement of the 
trial at the Madras High Court Sessions of Ross, the Civilian Regis- 
trar of the same Court, for adultery with the wife of an unfonunate 
named Morgan. Mr. R. D. .Shaw, the Crown Prosecutor, will prosecute 
assbisted by Mcsssis. W. S. G.intz and Eardley Norton, counsel for 
complainant, instructed by Champion and Short. The Ilon’ble Spiing 
Branson and Mr. Willie Giant, ■instructed by Barclay and Moigan, 
will defend. iApplictation was made before the Chief Justice for Mr. 
Ross for a lipecial jury. The Crown Prosecutor said it rested with the 
Court. The complainant’s counsel objected, as the petition disclosed 
no ground for such a departure. The Chief said it lay with him to 
grant or reject the prayer, but he would look into some of the de- 
positions. 

THR£E*mastcrs of vessels in a letter to the Statesman complain of the 
heavy charge for towing vessels through the Hooghly bridge. They 
admit the several advanlages of this port in the shape of fresh water, 
fine dry weather and cheap docking and painting. The Port Com- 
missioners have found their way in some instances to reduce their 
charges^) disarm opposition to some of their favorite schemes, and 

we hope they will be able to cflfect reform in the present*^ instance. 

€ • 


Dr. Besnikr, at one of its recent meetings, read a paper on Lepro.sy 
at the Academy of Medicine. He contended against the 

theory ot leprosy being a niicrobi.iu disease, affirming that it is pro- 
pagated by contagion and by contagion alone. He aigued the 
bacillus is not found in the soil or in the water of the regions where 
the milady prevails. It is, theicfoie, by its direct passage from one 
human organism to ru .ither that the disease which it causes is com- 
municated and spread. 

Tiik Indian Mirror notes 

A prominent example of the frivolous way in which our rich men 
geiicr.dly squander their lacs is afforded by the purchase of a theatre 
for a l^ic of rupees by Babu Copal Lai Seal of this city. In this theatre, 
it must be noticed, female characters aie represented by women of ill- 
fame. Now, theatres containing ccnirie'zans in their staff are in every 
way calculated *10 lower the morals of the people. In fact, sm n 
the*itr*6s have proved to be the ruin of many an unwary ami weak- 
ininded young man. Babu (Jopal I.al .Seal is one of the great million- 
alics of the,metropo|js, and it is mo^l disiwai tening tha^ he should 
spend his inoney in works and schemes having a demoralizing influ- 
ence on his connlJymen, and not in those which may be expected to 
raise them as a nation. How immensely can men like Babn Gop.d 
L.d .Seal enable us to advance politically, intellectually, and morally, 
if they only know how to use their wealth aright.” 

The Mirror has taken kindly to Beer and Brandy, formerly interdict- 
ed in its columns, and may yet develope sympathy for the women of 
the native stage. 

Seriously, we think the attack on the young Baboo improper and un- 
reasonable, speaking moderately. Young men might do worse things 
than Babn Gopal Lai is doing. He is a decided advance upon the 
preceding generation of his house, and, instead of getting credit for it, 
he is gibetted to the scorn of the world Ijy scrupulous journalism. We 
believe he is a superior young man, and, if he do not waste his pro- 
perty, he is destinec} for good work as the patron of the drama. < 
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The Palestine Orthodox Society, in the course, of their excavations in 
the ground belonging to Raissia in Jerusalem, have come upon the re- 
main . of the ancient town-wall of that city and the position of the 
gites le.iding out of the town. These gates are nearest to Golgotha, 
and it is therefore asserted that Christ passed through them to the 
place of crucifixion. 

• 

ElectkIC light is more cleanly than gas, inasmuch as it docs not soil 
the room with grjmy deposits. But^ it promotes a different kind of un- 
cle.'inliness. It is being rebiarked at WashingRm that the electric 
lamp has a tendency to devclope.spidcrs^ webs. The reason is stated 
to be that the light attracts flies and moths, and ' these, in their turn, 
diaw the spiders. 

Mk. Vice-Consul Warhukton, in his report on the trade of La 
Rochelle, s.iys “very little wine is made from grapes now, most of 
what is sold as claret being manufactured from raisins and currants.” 
The currants and raisins are steeped in water at a temperature of 
about 70 degrees, and a little red Spanish wine added to give color. 
The cost of production is given at (rom 5 to 6 pence per gallon. These* 
clarets sell in England at 12 shillings a gallon. It is also pointed out 
that the currants and ra a are imported from London and the red 
wme \o carried by British steamers to the Rochelle district. 

^Ir is reported from St. Petersburg that a law has been proposed ex- 
cluding foreigners from service on the greater portion of the Russian 
railway system. Henceforth only orthodox Russian subjects will be 
employed on the *strategical lines, the Poles, Jews and Germans being 
relegated to some of the less important ones. So it is not enough to 
be a Russian citizen, even a Russian by birth, nationality, and race ; 
he must be a Greek Catholic into the bargain, before he could hope to 
earn his bread as a pointsman on most of the Russian railways. 

- **n- 

At the new Lord Mayor's Banquet at the Guildhall, on Wednesday the 
9tb, Lord Salisbury made a speech which is thus reported by Reuter 

“ His Lordship .said that the settlement of the Afghan boundary 
question was satisfactory alike to England, to Russia, and to tiie Amir 
of Afghanistan. The snriender of Ayub Khan had lemoved a serious 
source of danger to the maintenance of peace. The settlement of the 
Suez Canal and New Hebrides questions was especially important 
as removing a thorn trom the siaes of England and France His 
Lordship declared that he knew of nothing to cause any uneasiness 
regarding the mainienance of European peace, beyond the fact of the 
keeping up of enormous armaments by the Powers. He believed that 
eveiy rulfcr in the world was intensely anxious for peace, and that the 
only danger that peace would be bioken aiiscs from possible gusts of 
populai passion. Kngl.ind, on her part, adheres to her policy of 
maintaining peace, the iiealies which are the piesent fiainework of 
Kui{»pp, and the independence of all fiee people. He believed that 
Ausiua and Italy, wiih uhom iho sympathies of England were deeply 
Imuiid up, aimed at the same ubjei ts. Th^ Government were more de- 
leimineil than e\cr to subordinate everything to enfoicing the law in 
Ireland, and ilicMc had been a marked jmpiovemenl in the coiKlition 
of that oiiintiy him e the Coercion Act had been in operation, though 
the progress made had been necessaiily slow.” 

With age, the Victorian Cecil is evidently acquiring faith in human 

iiaUiic. 


With the return of Government to the capital, the last 0/ Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s, there was a fire at the AHahabad .Secretariat,, destroying re- 
cords of various descriptions including those relating to the mutiny, and 
damaging the building. The Chief Secretary is said to be the prin- 
cipal sutlercr. We read in a report sent to fbe Statesman by a friend : 

“A Committee, consisting of Colonel Swcienham, Snperintendino^ 
Eugmeer, Major Puiford, R. E., Personal Ass, slant to the Chief En“ 
gmeer, and Mr. J. W. Alexander^ C. E., on special duty here are 
inquning into the burning of the Secretariat Omces. No material fitrts 
bearing on the oiigin of the disaster have been brought to light Hut 
it ha^ been ascenaiiied that the tire broke out in a room in the upper 
stoiey, where a mass of office boxes and records, lately arrived from 
Luckmvv, were awaiting arrangement. They were piled in a heap on 
the door, and it w supposed th.at a spark must have fiillen upon them 
causing them to ignite. But there is absolutely no evidence to show 
whether this was the result of accident or design. The fire was first 
discovered by the chowkeydar on duty between one and two o’clock on 
Sunday morning. He observed a bright light through the fan lights 
above one of the doors, and at once roused the jemadar of the Police 
guard. Mr. Edmonds, one of the superiniendcnis, who happened to be 
sleeping in a tent in the compound, was awakened immediately after- 
wards, and he at once went for assistance to the Government Press in 
the adjoining compound. The alarm bell there was rung, and not long 
after, the soldiers and the Railway Fire Brigade with their engines 
arrived on the scene. A great deal of damage was done, as the soldiers 
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threw out of the burning, building everythin^ they could lay their 
hands on. Wr. Woodburn, the Chief Secrciai'Y. has been the principal 
sufferer in this respect, as all his household furr>iiure, crockeiy, glass, 
and some valuable cases of pottery, were thrown out from upstairs, 
and destroyed by the fall. Tnc damage done is estimated at Rs. 40,000 
as a large part of the upper storey will have to be rcbuit, owing to the 
cracks which have appeared in the masonry since it began to cool 
down.” , 

But how the household furnitufe, crockery, glass and pottery found 
their way to the Secretariat, requires clearing up. , 

The Sultan of Zanzibar will visit Germany next year accompanied by 
Dr. Carl Peters, the astute representatwe of the German Association 
established there, who has got it some valuable concessions. 

It is understood that the Secretary of State has approved of the 
scheme for the formation of an Indian “ Intelligence Department,” and 
that details are now being settled in this country. 


The Gaekwar of Baroda, having d^ne the Continent, has gone over to 
England, and is now starring it A Brighton. We wonder what the 
young Oriental Prince thinlfs of the British Peris careering in the water 
in the glory of uncovered persons to the sound* of the music. We 
hope the G.iekwar keeps a diary and does not (ill it only with useful 
knowledge. • 

Seven hundred and nineteen head (jf cattle died of snake^bites in 
Madr.ts ahme, diirnig the last year. T^iat /makes it the duly of the 
Agricultural Department, at any rate, to make an earnest effort to ex* 
tirpate the deadly reptiles. 

We read : — 

“ Truths of London, lias heard that the late ex-Nau^b of Oudh 
a poet whose renown extended fioiu the Himalaya to Cape Comorin.” 

But who was the ex-Nawab? Has Z/v/M derived his information 
from a Calcutta Baboo or, for that m.itier, Britisher of the Ditch ? 


The British Consul at Jeddah reports that the Mecca pilgrimage 
has terminated without any outbreak of cholera or any other epidemic 
disease, and the public health is exceflcnt. 

• • 

A PROMISING young native barrister of (he Western Prcslilency, who 
was somebody in Surat at any rate, Rao Sahab Dolat Rao Surbhai 
Desai, has just been cut off by consumption. An undergraduate of 
Bombay, after passing the “little go ” he competed with success for the 
Gilchrist scholarship and went to England where he graduated at Lon-' 
don and took the degree of L. L. B. Then he got to the bar there, and 
after seven years returned to his nativp country. 

..t- 

$XokB ^ ^ciiicrctt£0. 


T he Saturnalia of the Budmashes\% in full swing in Ireland. The 
Telegraph reports that a party of Mognlighters lately shot dead a 
farmer named Burke, liear Tralee, in the very presence of the un- 
fortunate man’s family. 

London, at any rate, will now have peace. There will, henceforth, be 
no more demonstrations in Trafalgar .Square. With ihe concurrence 
of Mr. Mathews, Home Secretary, Sir Charles Warren has pro- 
claimed the meetings of the unemployed. Now that (iovernment has 
taken decisive action and presented a bold front, the agitators will find 
their occupation gone. The people will show an earnest disposition 
to go to \iork, or, that failing, to the workhouse. 


Information has been received by telegraph that the Italian General 
Sanmayano, accompanied b>*his staflf, has reached Massowah. 


It would seem that the British mission to Abyssinia has received a 
check on the way 

“News has been received here (Aden) that the servants attached to the 
expedition to the Negus, under Mr. Portal, deserted the caravan which 
had to return to Monkiillo after suffering a maich of fifiv miles without 
water. After some delay, Mr. Portal made another start for the court 
of King John. The letter from tjie Queen, of which Mr. Portal is the 
bearer, says, in response to King Joints request, that England should 
mediate with Italy, and that diplomatic intervention by the English 

Government is impossible until reparation has been given to Italian 

honor, by the cession of the territory in dispute, without it being ne- 
cessary to have recourse to hostilities.” 


may mention here that the Italian Expedition introduces a dis- 
nct novelty in warfare 

“Among the stores which are being shipped at Naples for use in the 
Kpedition against Abyssinia is an ironclad wall, or movable ironclad 
)wer. which has been built at the military steel factory of rerni. 
'his wall may be extended over a length of 400 metres, and has^ three 
>ws of loopholes. In case of a sudden attack the wall may be rolled 
p into a tower, inside of which a number of troops can find shcl er. 
Vo hundred camels are required to carry the wall, which is m reality 
movable fortress.” 


A TELEGRAM from Hyderabad says that the Nizam has suspended, for 
three months, a native newspaper published at Hyderabad that had 
unfavourably criticised his Highness’s offer of sixty lakhs to the Qov- 
emfnent of India. 


The bnuher of the all powerful Police Moonshce of Kurrachee, who 
was caught attempting to travel in female compaitment in a rail- 
way train, in a female dress, at the city station, Sincf, has been con- 
victed and fined Rs. 50 by the City JVlagistrate. 

The mercantile returns of Bombay for*the last year, do not favour the 
pessimists’ forebodings of the effects of the silver depreciation, on 
•Commerce of all kinds. On the whole commercial operations, inward 
and outward, of the port, there was appreciable progress. The total of 
the external commerce of Bombay in 1886-87— 81 crores— was greater 
than that of the year before by i cror ts. Deducting the trade with 
other Indian ports, British and other, what remains as the true foreign 
commerce of the capital British Port of Western India, exhibits too 
the same advance. And the peculiarity of this expansion of^hc port’s 
seaborne trade with foreign nations, still farther clinches the argument 
against croaking over the growing disaster to commerce from degrada- 
tion of the rupee. For the year’s increase of commerce was not in- 
crease all round— in imports as well at exports. No I improvement 
was confined to the outward trade; none was visible in the iqward. 

I There was a considerable increase in exports, but, instead of a similar 
increase of imports, there was a corresponding decrease. * 

• 

The P. and O. Company have commcinorutcd the Jubilee in a pro- 
fessional way, by launching a new steamer of superior calibre and 
arrangements .ipd greater speed than any existing vessel, chr^l^tenetr 
Victoria. Her debut will be memorable : ns yet grei^nt Eastern mag- 
nates but seldom take passage on board ships on the long voyage, and 
Salar Jung 11 . returned to India by the Victoria on her first trip. 

On her arrival in Bombay harbour, the Company, by way al^once of 
courtesy to the public and of adveriiscmcnt (or their business, gave a 
party on board her. This was not a complete dtverti^sement^ hciqg 
broken into two on different dates. The inevital)lc occurred. 

“ As soon as it was known that natives and Europeans were to be 
entertained on different dates and placed on diffcr^jii footings, a great 
many leading native gentlemen, after having the inviiatiun, did 

not attend on boaid.” 

It is again in cuiuemplation to carry the office of the Commissary- 
General of the Western Presidency to Poona. Originally located 
in Bombay, it was moved to Poona ; it was, however, brought 
back to Bombay. There it was not permitted to leiuain, for it was 
once more removed to Ponna, — to again return t(' Bombay. So it has 
all its life been kicked from pillar to post between these cities!* Llit 
the Sisyphus mf Indian Administration is to have no rest. The stone, 
lifted up the steep mountain by so much weary tod must go down the 
side once more, nay, again and again. The next location of the 
department at Poona is but a question of lime. 

Surely, there could not be a better illustration of fickle, hare-brained, 
irresponsible administration. ^ 


The schoolmaster having long been abroad and not idle, the ’ologist 
now to the fore. But there is a season and a place for everything. 
At any rate, it is too much of a good thing, before a country has oeen 
well brought under control, to send into it a lot of mercen«iries to 
collect butterflies, bunt after cairns, pick up petrified bones,' or siihply 
gaze at the stars. Thus, tvtfy politician knows that our position 
in the recent acquisitions in Burma is still uncertain, our grasp of the 
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country far from firm. How prepQsterous, under the circumstances, 
therefore, that that country should So early be regarded as an ap- 
panage of European Science. It is difficud for sober people, to say 
nothing of barbaroiw Orientals, to realise what they are told, 
namely, that already three fully equipped meteorological observa- 
tories have been established*in Upper Hurmah, viz.^ at Mandalay, 
Bhamo, and Kcndat, »yid rainfall ^legisters are being received in 
addition f^om ten other stations What next and next ? H.ive they 
sent to Europe fora PrtX^ssCr of Panthay? Surely, all honest men 
must concede that, in the interest of the country, there ought to be 
some open check the power of the Executive to spend the revenues* 
Where fan we find that check except in the privilege of interpellation 
in the Chamber^ 

# 

f 

There is nothing so successful as success. Providence is on the side 
of great generals, strong battalions, and rifled cannon. Even the 
chapter of accidents is loyal to those in possession. Thus, a de- 
cisive argument in favour of what has been termed the annual Exodus 
to the Hills of the several Goverpments of India, has turned up in the 
most unexpected^quarter. ‘ 

A German, W. Hampel, has been Squiring into the quantity of oxygen 
in the air on different days at various places. By special arrange- 
ments, samples of air were collected for him from the 1st April to the 
i6th May 1886 at Dresden, Bonn, Cleveland, (N. America) Para, and 
Tromsoe in Norway. The whole were then subjected to analysis,* 
shewing an average of 20-93, and a distinct, if not considerable, 
variation, going up to 2100 on the 22nd April in Tromsoe, and reach- 
ing down 20-86 on the 26th April at Para. At Bonn and Para, the 
average of oxygen, during the month and a halfs observation, was 
20*92. At Both Dresden and Cleveland it was 20*93, at Tromsoe 20*95. 
Thus the Worth has the advantage in every respect. The Almighty 
favours the North. Oxygen is life, as the advertising secret-drugman 
does not weary of reminding us. It is certainly the prime essential 
of healthy existence. Tliese experiments prove that the Northern 
parts of the globe are the most abundantly supplied with this vital 
clement. 

No wonder that our Gods lived in the North, on the tops of Mount 
Kailas— on the peak^of Dwalagiri. There are, to be sure, gods and 
gods. But certainly it is by a sort of godish, if not quite divine, 
instinct, that our modern British godships affect the heights of Simla 
^and Darjeeling and Ooiy. 


We read ; — ' 

“ 'fhe Indn^Europe-m Correspondence tells the following We were 
told a good joke by an Iiisliinan last week. During a voyage at sea 
he was//iking dinner on Good Friday with the otliceis on boaid and 
politely refusing roast lu'cf, he had helped himself to some fish. There- 
upon fame a butler with some pretensions to wit, and who was on that 
afroiintagrner.nl favourite, and ‘May I oficr you smne sauce ?’ he 
said ‘but I must tell you beforehand that there is butter in it.’ 

‘ Cei tainly ’ sjiid P.iddy, and he helped himself foitlnvith. 

‘ How is it then, , Sir,.’ said the saucy butler, * tlial you have no scru- 
ples against eating of the substance of the cow, and you have against 
eating the cow ? One would think it absurd.’ 

* Not a bit,’ replied Paddy as he went on. 

‘ Why 1 I should like to hear the leason why,’ insisted the butler, 
who saw evidently that the interest of the gallery was roused, and who 
thought of making game of the Hibernian. 

‘ Faith ! ' said Paddy looking up to him with a meiry twinkleMn his 
eye. < * It’s no more absurd for me to eat of the substance of the cow 
and not to eat the cow, than it was for you to cat of the substance of 
your mother ar^d not to eat your mother’ 

An immense outburst of laughter welcomed the unexpected reply, 
aftd the saucy bulter was for rest of the dimier extinguished.'’ 

, In th^ simplicity of his genius, Paddy threw out a brilliant sugges- 
tion. It has certainly a wider application than ever he dreamed of- 
He probably dohi not know the difference |betwcen vegetarianism in 
the East and vegetarianism In the West. The difference lies in the 
Indian Vaishnavas revelling in milk in its varied forms, at the same 
time that they shun contact with any kind or form of meat, while the 
European party who preach up fruits and faiinacca as the proper 
food of man, object to milk as meat in solution. The pretensions 
of the latter are very well rebuked by Paddy, whose reply is the 
Vaishnavas’ argument. It exposes the folly of their fanaticism. 
You cannot do without milk, however wise or scrupulous you may 
pretend to be. It is the law of nature. You begin the world with 
milk. Bat that is no reason for feeding^upon animals as men do, by 
ktlitng. There 1 U is killing for a purpose that is— murder. 


The Emperor William’s recent visit to Sie^Un, has revived a good 
storj'. He visited the .place during his Regency in 1861, when his 
brother, King Frederic'William IV., was incapacitated for public life. 
There was the usual public dinner in. his honour, which His Royal 
Highness attended. The chief of the local administration, in pro- 
posing the Regent’s health, waxed nervous and gave such unmistakable 
signs of “funk” that his friends had c#iuse to be alarmed at where he 
would land. When he came to “And when your Royal Highness 
comes to us ^ as King”— he ^Yas hurriedly interrupted by his 
neighbours, who nudged hiit», and whispered, “For Heaven’s sake, be 
caieful 1” This completed the unfortunate speaker’s ruin. He sudden- 
ly stopped short, and then, more confused than ever, Continued— 

“ Which God forbid 1” 

That reminds us of Lord Gough’s speech at the public dinner to the 
officers returned from Dalhousie’s victorious Burman War, which the 
gallant Coinmander-in-Chief with unwitting abruptness ended with a 
thundering JaoSooer! though the cause of the sinking is different 
in the two cases. 



With many signs of the antipuritan spirit, are the British going fo 
show their loyalty to their stern old forefathers, by resuming only the 
principles of their Nomenology ? Kingsley ‘ notwithstanding, the 
Cromwellians were an unamiable repulsive set. As if to match their 
ugly “round” pates, they burdened themselves with enormous pre- 
posterous names. Their designations looked more like sentences. 
,The Scriptures were freely laid under contribution, but their own 
peculiar humour supplied the characteristic material. In those days, 
good John Bright would have been Peace-at-any-price Bright^ But 
this is a joke before names covermg full e/hical phrases and Biblical 
sentiments. It would not have been strange to come across God’s-own- 
devoted-servant Jack, or Praise-God-and-damn-the-devil Brown, or 
Tell-the-truth-and-shame-the-Devil-at-all-times Jones. The Protector 
would have been better pleased with his parents and god-father, had 
they called him Rigliteousness-Exalteih-a-Nation, or Vengeance-is-mine- 
saith-ihe-Lord. As if to illustrate the saying. Nothing like leatlrer, a 
leather seller in Fleet Street had the name of Praise-God Barcbones. 
This fellow outheioded his own godfather. For, he gavc'his son— 
whom he meant for a liberal profession— a Christian name at which 
Heathen potentates might gape in astonishment, baptising him under 
the appellation of If-Jcsus-Chrisl-had-not-died-for-thee-ihou-hadsl- 

been-doomed Bareboncs. 

A child in Somersetshire has been recently christened Victoria 
Jubilee llloronaiion. 

Mr, SlEAD has taken the mask off many respectabilities and generally 
exposed the pretensions of the Biitisli Upper Ten. Blue Aristocracy 
is not a whit supeiior to Bloated Plvtocracy in general. The Earl 
of Ailesbury has been found o it and warned off the British course. It 
is said that this means social ostracism. We can scarcely credit this ; 
it may be so for a time. The occasion is being taken advantage of , 
for an attack on the Upper Chamber. There is no lack of materials ; ' 
the framer of the indictment is embarrassed by the mass of accumulat- 
ed scandal. As before, so in our purer days, there are not only too 
many black sheep of soits, but even blacklegs in the privileged order 
and its connections. Tlie mere fox-hgming lords and lordlings are 
contemptible enough. The Windliams and Carringtons, who drive pub- 
lic conveyances on the highway, are objects of pity, being pitiable 
indeed. But what shall we say of sharp practitioners like the Aiies- 
burys I 

An English Sunday paper, after some flings at the Duke of Marl- 
bJiougli and the late Loicl Aylesford, adds 

“ Then there was the lord who was never sober from the moment he 
came ()f age, and who, after embarrassing his estate very considerably 
(though It brought in something over 20,000 a year when became 
into It and there was neaily a million of accumulations), died before 
he wa§ 27, under most singular circumstances. Some say he died in a 
four-wdieeled cab, into which he was thrust by a woman he had en- 
riched, directly it was seen be was in danger. She was not going to 
have a nasty corpse m her bouse— not if she knew it. Others say he 
succeeded m getting home, but died on the doorsteps while still others * 
aver that the cabman turned him out on the way, and he died in the 
gutter. Anyway, he is dead, and the young man who succeeded him 
IS likely, by some of his peculiarities, to far surpass his near lelative’s 
record. He has already figured in one or two of Her Majesty’s courts 
under circumstances which might have visited him with the censure 
of the press, if he had not been so very privileged a person. The 
woman to whom 1 have referred in passing ts the one whO’ was takeis 
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down to his ancestiRl hall by a great peer, with a mime illustrious iti 
the history of En^lancf^ and seated at the same table with his wife and 
daughters. There is a courtesy carl in the south of the country, who 
will in due course l>e a marquis, who has fq be strapped down in his 
bed of nights, and is neves left by himself. This some-day-io-be herc- 
ditaiy legislator is now and again allowed to hunt the fox or the hare, 
of the stage, but in ihe^eld he is always accompanied by four keepers 
all better mounted than he is himself, all good horsemen, and all 
ready to prevent his getting into mischief, or making.ioo awful an ex- 
hibition of himself. 1 would rather be he, though he is not allowed to 
conduct the most private ana personal of his acts and duties unless 
somebody is with him, than 1 would be another cvuriesy earl — the son 
ofone of our scmiroyal dukes this^ time— who, thou;*h not considered 
mad, must often tlqnk himself so.* Thisi noble youth married a merry 
lady, who, being merry and light withal, left him in due course, and is 
now living /irer amours with a well-known member of the betting ling. 
Owing tt> the peculiar constitution of our courts, neither the lord not 
bis lady can get divorced, and so a suit for dissolution of marriage on 

the part of the Earl of E , whose ground was that the lady had 

been married before he married her, and was not a widow at the time, 
failed signally.” 

After such an account, how ineffably fatuitous appears Lord John 
Manners’ fervid burst of “ Young Englandism.” 

They are fSiin^owX. Sir Alfred Lyall in the North West. There was a 
farewell ball on Friday the 4th by the civil officers of Oudh. All the 
Commissioners and Judges and aiost of the Deputy Comtnissioneis 
were present. They danced the farewell waltz till 4 in the morning, 
as if there would be no more cakes and ale and merriment after the 
'setting of the Lyall sun. Next day, Sir Alfred held a reception in 
the Chattcrmanzil to receive addresses from Nawab Mirza Mahdi 
All Khan, on behalf of the ex-royal family of Oudh, from Rana 
Sir Shanker Baksh Singh, on behalf of the Taluqdars, and frpm 
the Lucknow Municipality, the Julsa-i-Tazib, the Rifah-i-Am, and the 
Ldeknow Institute. The fUe of the Taluqdars, fdr which they had 
been preparing for soi^etime, Arne off on Monday the 7th in the 
Kaiser Bag. Again Rana Sir Shanker bred a farewell address, by way 
of appropriate introduction to the display of rockets and bre-balloons 
which followed, and then Sir Alfred turned his back sorrowfully on 
the Baronial — Envelope, and left for Bpnares, which was reached the | 
next day the 8th. At the railway ^platform, Raja Shiva Prasad 
attacked him with a 'Municipal parchment of good things. 

A FEW months back, Naiivt Opinion of Bombay contained an article 
on the utility of trees. It was rather a queer place for such a produc- 
tion to appear in, and we confess we were not without our speculations. 
It had all the appearance of a contribution from some expert in Eu- 
rope. Or it was the outcome of the studies of a student of science in 
India. Be that as it may, it was a weighty article embodying the most 
advanced knowledge of the day and the most enligluened Conceptions. 
We had intended to reproduce it, but unfortunately lost sight of it 
during the holidays. We were recently reminded of it by a paragraph 
in the s.ame journal headed PLAGIARISM to the following effect, quoting 
from memory, that is to say — 

We are pleased— says iVative Opinion— -io see our articie on the 

utility of trees reprinted in the but we would have 

been still more pleased had the source of the article been acknowledged. 

Nothing could be more reasonable. Our contemporary may well 
complain that a remarkable article, the like whereof does not often ap- 
pear in the newspaper press, should be reproduced by another, 
without even the courtesy bf a paltry acknowledgment. 

The ways of the generality of the Indian Press are the despair of 
those unfortunate journalists who, work honestly to fill their columns. 
The Pioneer and the Civil and Military Gazette seem to be regarded 
as fair game by respectable papers of the highest pretensions. Their 
news, procured at no small cost, and their paragraphs by well-paid 
hands, arc so daily and hourly purloined. Our little paper itself is not 
spared, either by friend or foe. In a single issue of a contempoiary, 
we find no less than four of our4>aragraphs of the same day *'conveyed’ 
bodily, though somewhat marred in the operation by the devils. 
Like our brother of Bombay Native Opinion^ we too should be 
content if only our brethren of the quill, or their knights of 
the scissors, carried their appreciation a little farther and*mentioncd 
the sources of their pleasure and ediftcafion. Perhaps, these “ eminent 
conveyancers” lake us to be one of themselves. Let us, therefore, 
once for all, assure them that we are not ; we have no business at all in 
that line, whether in an “eminent” or an insignificant way. Our con- 
tents are all our own. Our entire paper is original, in the sense in 
which such a term may properly be applied to the different matters that 
place in a newspaper. It is to mark this peculiarity that we 


l?ave changed the title of the first department of our paper from 
“The Week” to “ News and Comments.” Nevertheless, we see there 
is an impression in some qu.arters— derived doubtless from the general 
practice — that this pait o( the paper at any rale is made up of mere 
extracts from other sources. It is not; beinkT our own like the re- 
mainder. That is, where extracts are made they are indicated as such ; 
where the source of any quotation ina/be ascertained it is mentioned, 
though, in the confusion of the general practice, this is not always practi- 
cable. In a few^ases only, are theygillowed to stand by fhcmselvcs ; 
otherwise, there is always something di^tiii^tly added, in the way of 
information or thought. The matters are not taken at random from 
other papers but carefully selected, and the cxtr icts aie reduced by 
1 ejection of repetitions and inconsequential particulars, onl;;i the pith 
being retained. In many cases, the purport is rcjvriiien by us ; the 
object being to make a smalj space contain llie hugest amouiff of 
“news and comment.” And the same rule is observed throughout. 
Subjects which are seized with avidity for long-winded “leaders” in 
other quarters, arc often disposed of in paragraphs. For news we 
depend upon our coiuemporaries, of course, yet we are able occa- 
sionally to contribute to the gty^eral slock. As a weekly paper 
and a native one, however, wc never get credit for*it ; hcncc we have 
almost given up the hunt. Nevc^rilieless, we think we do some service 
by sifting the supplies of our brethren of the morning pjess. All sorts 
of rumours and “ gup ” and imerebted accounts get into the papers 
—these we steadily refuse to circulate. Hence our paper may seem 
deficient in this particular. With respect to “ Correspondence,” we, as 
a rule, never publish what has once appeared in any other paper. Wo 
.are diminutive in size, and feeble enough, but we arc ourself— -in matter 
and manner, in form and spirit. For, our views also are ours. This is 
more than can be said of many papers. To those who are not in the 
secret, the unanimity of the Native Press must brf simply most 
marvellous. • 

Last week, reproaching the Cuddapah vakils for their very unlawyerly 
conduct in not defending an accused prosecuted by the District 
Judge, we alluded, in passing, to the deterioration of the bench and bar 
nearer home. Wc could do no more. The subject is delicate and does 
not admit of coarser, or more pointed or specific, treatment, * Yet, the 
subject is of vital importance and, if not noticed at all, tor noticed 
with false delicacy or disingenuous ingenuity, « the gravest interests of 
the public might suffer. It w.as our earnest coviction to that effect, 
and no flippant desire for notoriety or ** sensation,” that prompted us 
As usual, the remark did not escape the lyAx eye of Father 
of the Bengal Press. 

The Indian Daily News of Fiid.ay says ' 

“There is often someihmg sterling in the comments of our native 
contempor.iry, and when we find anytliing pertaining to the nature of 
censure, we do not necessarily place it to the account of ’.antagonism. 
There is such a spirit of loyalty ami good sfn->e in the editor’s remarks 
as a rule, that it is well to m)tice them, wh.iicver m.iy be thought of the 
rabid portion of native journals. It is not veiy rt.iiieiing to be idld dl 
the decadence of the morale of both bencli and har in India, even 
though it be qualified by the admission that it is exceptional and lempoi 

r.iiy. It would be interesting to inquic iutO|t^o causes of this derleiL 
sion. There is no doubt that the two act and le-act upon each other, 
One thing may be that there has seemed a disposition of late years tc 
interfere with the independence and high character of the High Court 
It is not dtsirablo that this feeling should he encouraged, for if there is 
even a suspicion that the Court will be degraded, iliere will be no in 
ducement fur judges to seek to .adorn the bench or fur able barristers 
to seek either wealth or reputation by pr.iciising at the bar. And llu 
influence extends beyond the Courts of the Presidency. VN^ are toU 
that native lawyers and judges take iluir examples from these Courts 
.ind if they deteriorate, the influence is sure to be frit throughout tin 
whole judicial administration. We have heard fie<iiiedt ivmarks o 
late about cases m the High Court which we would have prefeircd no 
(o hear, i^nd to which we should hesitate to give clefimie expiessiot 
without evidence which could be substantiated. Wc can hnly trust will 
our native contemporary, that whatever of wealaiess or defects then 
may be in the High Courts, they are exceptional and temporary.” 

Nope is most hopeful, said we, noticing the birth of our contemporary 
The fond anticipation has not been belied. The new paper has ai 
interesting individuality. It is unambitious and thoroughly practical 
It gives a variety of readable matter and once a month a good cartoon 
grave or gay. A paper for the million as it professes to be, it eschew 
the rugged and disputed paths of the haute politique to deal with matter 
immediately affecting the interests of its constituents. Tliese belon 
to the poorer classes of our English-rtading population, consisting 
for the most part, of clcrkiiand assistants in Government as well as i 
quafi-public and private employ. |t is pow dealing with the intenu 
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management and discipline of one of the great Government railway! 
and exposing the Cruelty which is victimising the voiceless poor, alike 
subjects and servants of the by dozens. Under the name of 

economy and efficiency, men who have plied tfieir quills for years with 
credit, are unccremonitflisly sent adrift, to make room for newer 
favorites no better than they should be. Any pretext is good enough 
to these little men dressed in *l)rief authority for kicking Bengalee 
keratii out of his stool and post. And, thus, even pensionable public 
servants ha\*fe been ruined. ^ ^ 

• The office has a European^figifre head, of course, but the real ship- 
ma.stpr and master of the situation— and situations, is a Punjabi 
glorying in an unpronounceable alliterative name. He is said to be a 
plausible inctious little man, but as precious a petty tyrant as ever 
was permuted to try the patience of a haidwoiking class of public 
servfints. 

If we have Bhoses in our community, we have Pramanicks also, 
thank God 1 or our society would have been miserable indeed. VVe 
have just heard of a splendid act «>f libeialiiy, in the cause of learning, 
of our Bengali Hatcm Baboo Kali Kristo Prarnanick, in the shape of 
a donation to the Btiilding F'und of the excellent institution founded 
thirty years ago by that devoted educationist, now no more, Babn 
Thakooidas Chuckerbutty— the Calcutta Training Academy. Paiti- 
culais next time, ' 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1SS7. 
THE NEWEST DISCOVERY. 

t 

It is rare |o find even in the pages of the Pioneer 
a thicklier set of fallacies and absurd inventions 
than those which encumber the columns of a recent 
issue tliereof, treating of The New Caste, which the 
terrified imagination of the conductors of that journal 
has cotijured up into existence. This new caste is 
composed, according to our contemporary, of “ the 
Hindus who have received an English education in 
our schools. * * They pursue allied occu- 

pations, that is to say. public or private service in 
posts where a knowledge of English is retiuired, 
LiteratJI'e and the Bar ; they have adopted a novel 
diet, by rejecting or rela.\ing the stringent rules of 
their fatliers in this curious matter of Hindu obser- 
vance; they are distinguislied l)y a peculiar dress ; 
they are“imited by common sentiments as to religion, 
very different from tliose of tlie uninstructed ; ami 
tliey as.sociate exclu.si\ ely wiili eadi other. What 
' more is retjuired to constitute a new caste.?” Wliat 
indeed ? 

To begin with, it is quite wrong to say tliat the 
Hindus, educated in English, pursue allied occupa- 
tions. “ Public or private service in posts where a 
. knowledge of English is required,” is in itself a list 
wide enough to cover a vast lield of disallied t)ccii- 
pationS, It would be an .abuse of language to sav, 
for instance, t|[iat a Minister of a Native State, "a 
High Court Judge, a District Magistr.ate, a Civ.l 
Surgeon, an Executive Engineer, an A.ssistant .Comp- 
troller-General, an Assistant to a Political Agent, a 
Peril Master Cineral, an Inspector of Schools, a 
College Principal, a Di.strict Superiiitendeiit of Police, 
a Zemindari Manager, and a Secretary to a political 
Association, are all persons of allied pursuits. One 
might as well say tlwit all men who walked on two 
legs, were allied to each other in occupation. While, 
therefore, the classification is, in one sense, too general, 
it is, 'in another sense, too limited, for there are many 
persons pursuing similar occupations without a 
knowledge of English, with whom many of rhb above 
class have every feeling of clanii'tehness. The Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, for example, would 
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have more fellow-feeling in the profe.ssional .sense for 
his Boeotian constable than for the T*agore Law Pro- 
fe.ssor,— the Inspector of Schools for the lowliest pri- 
mary school .f«r« in his circle than for the Superin- 
tendent of V accination j and so on. If such be the 
mutual dissimilarity of the “services,” how much is it 
heightened by throwing in " Literature and the Bar” 
into the hodge-podge ! So muc‘h for' the illusion of 
allied occupations. 

Nor is there more truth in the picture of the unifor- 
mity of a novel diet for all the Hindus educated in our 
schools. The food of every climate has been the 
outcome of national experience, and it would not be 
safe to discard the same for any foreign model. 

1 he first generation of native.s, imbued with the des- 
tructive influences of an irreligious education, evinced 
a strong leaning for beef-steak and brandy, but, with 
increasing years and numbers, there has been a re- 
markable return to sobriety. The staple food and 
drink of the vast majority of the Hindus, educated in 
English at Indian .schools, are the same as tho.se of 
other Hindus of their Province ; and, consequently, 
there is as much variance between the diet of educat- 
ed Hindus of different Provinces as In the case of 
uneducated classes of the respective territories. 
Upon a comprehensive view, setting apart individual 
fancies, it will be manifest that the cla.ss of diet does 
not depend updn the education or ignorance of the 
consumer, but upon his means of life and the current 
Hindu menu of the locality. 

But, by all means,' the most farcical remark 
is the one that the educated Hindu.s are distin- 
guished by a peculihr dress. Why, the very 
reverse has been the subject of much patriotic 
lamentation from time to time. A great por- 
tion of those who have crossed the Kalapani, do indeed 
.i/fect European costume, but they are but a handful 
when compared with the hundreds and thousands who 
receive some sort of English education in our Indian 
schools. There is more discipline in this respect in 
other parts of India. Generally, the educated native 
-.ticks to his provincial costume, except so far as the 
behests of superior authority may compel or en- 
•ourage a dep.uture. In Bengal, there is greater 
license in the matter of dress, but this only leads to 
multiplication of types. We are hjilf tempted to send 
a copy of the Calcutta Gqiigress photograph to our 
eoiitemporary, whence occular evidence could be 
derived as to tile extreme diversity of styles of dress 
prevailing at the present day amongst the educated 
Hindus. social gathering of the educated Hindus 
in Bengal, would furnish as much diversity of dress 
as a l-'ancy Dress ball, and, although in other pro- 
vinces, there is more of internal ■ •uniformity, yet the 
v.ast mass of educated Hindus stick to the style of 
dress which is the current one for respectable people, 
irrespective of linguistic qualifications. There is 
110 style of dress which could be described as the 
common property of educated Hindus throughout 
India. 

Then, as to the “ common sentiments as to religion, 
very different from those of the uninstructed,” these 
ag.'iin are as much imaginary as the other resem- 
blances fancied to exist. It is quite true that the 
educated Hindus have not the same actual ctiU as 
ilie mass of their countrymen, but, in the educated, 
community it.self, there is as little uniformity of doc- 
trine. The Hindu pioneers of English education, 
mostly under missionary influences, started with a 
strong leaning towards Christianity, but that stage 
is now passed, and there is hardly any shade of 
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theistic or atheisyc belief, positive or negative, whicFi * IS IT RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION? 
has not its disciple amongst the educ.ited lliiulus. ^ 

Nevertheless, the educated Hif^lu, worthy of his 

name, has the broadest tolerance for the faiths of his every thinking man is obliged to admit, after a survey 


more ignorant countrymen. The phenomenon is not 
new to the country. 'I'here has always existed a 
body of esoteric doctrines which has satisficxl the 
moral and int^ftlectuaf aspirations of the better cul- 
tured classes in the community, who* were not satis- 
fied with the niaterial worship *of the masses. Such 
esoteric doctrines, however, are not the monopoly of 
the Hwidus who have receiv'ed an English education. 
Furthermore, we seem to be the contemporary spec- 
tators of the throes of a vast religious revival in Hin- 
duism, of an earnest endeavour to purify the in- 
digenous religion of the country upon which is 
moving numbers of men untinctured with English 
education. . ^ 

We are not aware of the alleged exclusivenc'fs of 
• the English educated Hindus in associating with one 
another. Our observation, over a pretty large fieltl. 
gives very different results. In all national festivals! 
in all domestic festivities, on all public occasions of 
rejoicing, the Hindus Ireely mix amongst themselves, 
without any check imposed by linguistic attainimmts ; 
and we may even go further and say, that HindiN 
and Mahomedans equally mix together in social in- 
tercourse, without any ^ English watchword for 
segregation. . • 

The only real common tie between educated Hin- 
dus throughout India, at the present moment, is one 
of common political opinions. That is the widest 
platform upon which they can 'meet, although there 
is no doubt that continued intercourse on that plat- 
form will naturally lead in the future to better co- 
hesion in many other matters. 

And, supposing that the allegations were all true, 
cannot the same style of argument be us(!(l to set 
aside the verdict of the educated comnumiiy in every 
country ? A caste, which is yearly being increased 
by thousands of recruits drawn indiscriminately from 
every other caste, must, from its very constitution, tend 
more and more towards catholicity and re|)reseniative- 
ness. * Time was, when the wrath of Anglo-lndia 
centered upon the Br.ihmans as the source of .all evil, 
and in the Western presidency a regular crusade w.as 
pre.lched against them. The Brahmans were tlu* 
most intellectual class of the Hindus and the most 
successful pioneers in the acquisition of linglish 
education and the assertion of English rights. Con- 
sequently, with a certain class of writers, they were 
the incarnations of evil. As other Hindu castes im- 
bibed English education and its levelling ideas, they 
were found to be as biicl as the Brahmans, and the 
same class of writers are now coming forward to give 
the whole lot of educat<!d Hindus in India the b;id 
name which was at first reserved for the Poona 
Brahman and the Bengali Baboo. Although our 
Mahomedan brethren, on the principle of divide ct 
impera^ are now being patted on the back as ag.iinst 
the naughty Hindus, we have no doubt that when the 
number of English educated Mahomedans becomes 
large enough to exceed the number of the loavjLts an,d 
fishes which Anglo-lndia is prepared to share with 
them, and when consequently the Mahomedan grows 
as clamorous and unfettered as the Hindu, the circle 
of abuse will be still further enlarged, so as to include 
all educated Indians, irrespective of their religion. 


of the social strata, of which he himself forms a unit, that 
the religious belief of most men ,i.s founded on a basis of 
fear ; hence it ought more correctly to be called superstition 

instead of faith, and that while^t partakes of this# character 

# 

it is valueless in the sight of G(>cl for without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” And the very essence of faith 
is the hcHef that there is a (h^d and th?it He is the re* 
warder of those that seek Him diligently. To se*ck God 
we must know something of His character. VVe are tpid 
authoritatively th.it G(^d fs love. If (iocl is love, then all 
who draw nigh to Him, must draw near in a spirit of love ; 
a spirit of confidence ; love must be the source and prompt- 
ings of all our actions ; of all our works Godward. Though 
this truth is as clear as sunlighP, yet .how i»iipossibIc it is to 
fiiul words to convey it in all its cle.irncss, to the minds of 
men whose actions Goilward are prompted by a slavish 
fear. One feels the peiwer o'f superstition when one at- 
tempts to do so, notwithstanding that the statements set 
forth may be full of wisdom and logical correctness. The 
hearers fall back on tradition ; it must be so ; our fathers 
thought it so. The words of the prophet of old recur to 
mind, “ turn ye, turn yc,” “ why will ye die.” Why, “ seek 
the living among the de.ad.” The way of life has no dark- 
ness in it, and it is darkness that begets feart Yc who 
desire life, eternal life, seek God according to His command- 
ments, cast from you the teachings of men when they op- 
pose the tc.achings of God! Why reverence olden things? 
Will tr.idition save you? Judge yc as reasonablr; men. 
IVobc to the core the sources of your belief ; the motives 
of your actions ; and oh be sincere jind honest *in your 
summing up ! 

If this is true regarding most men who believe in and 
acknowledge a God, is there not foll^ in the attempt to 
I stem the rising tide (^f disbelief 1^ a cnisr^de of argument 
in defence or support of particular forms of belief which 
seem to be ass.iiled ? When men asked the Master for a 
sign in proof of the verity of His doctrines anrMn attes- 
tation His Divinity, He refused to comply with the de- 
unnd on Him. It w.is of a piece with the taimling and 
templing cr\' of Sat. in, “If thou be the Son of Ciod, com-* 
mand that these stones be made hn'.uf “ if thou be the 
Son of God c.ast thyself tlown.” These were piu fectly reason- 
.ablc appeals ; they were logical arguments in favour of proof 
It would not have advantaged the cause of C hristianity 
if (Jhrist had accepted the challenge of the lOneiny of Souls ; 
and it docs not .advant.agc the cause of Christianity lo-day 
when the preachers or teachers of the h'.aitl:* undertake to 
.supply j)roof of the truth of the doctrines they seek to pVo- 
mulgate. • It will be alleged in answer to this , reasoning 
that, if .some eiuleavour were not made ^o defend the 
Faith, it would be beaten down and overwhelmed. No doubt 
Satan argued that the refusal to comply with his demand 
for proi f was in fact a disproof. Neverthclc.s.s the arch- 
tempter knew better, and he actually proposed the appeal 
as a snare. Wc believe the present demand for proofs is a 
*snarc, and wc regret to find that .some good' and true 
champions of the Faith are falling into it. Though one 
wcnt*to them from the dead they would not believe. 
Though the most concliviivc evidence were offered of the 
truth of Christianity, there would not be one more Christian. 
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Disciples are not made by argument ; they are attracted b/ 
love. And this is why superstition^-which is fear disguised — 
stands in the way of progress in truth, * and constitutes an 
obstacle. Superstitiop is based on fear ; and where there 
is fear there cannot be love, for perfect love casteth out fear. 

Depend upon it, a superstitious reverence for the Unseen 
and for the subject-matter of religion is detrimental to the 
cause of tftith. People are Aot to be frightened into re- 
ligion any more than they are to be frightened into being 
moral. The doctrine that wins and consoles is more power- 
ful than yiat which coerces or commands. “ Come unto 
Me, all ye that lajjour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
yoifrest” — this is the genius o/* the religion that draws 
men and makes disciples of them. “The devils believe 
and tremble but neither their believing nor their 
trembling is of any avail. Man is to be won back to 
allegiance to his Maker, not driven back. The angel with 
the flaming sword was placed at the gate of paradise to 
keep Adam out of the garden, qot to guide him back to 
happiness. It is the yearning love of the shepherd who 
leaves His flock to go out into the wilderness to save one 
poor wanderer which constrains and saves. Superstition is 
the homage of terror ; true religion is the tribute of love and 
loyalty, and has nothing in common with a sense of fear. 
We judge this an opportune moment to speak out on the 
cognate subjects of superstition and sentiment. We have 
not sought Jto enforce any special views or to denounce any. 
Our purpose has been to try to convince those who so far 
accept our counsel as to be influenced by it of the all import- 
ant need of honesty. If we have condemned any, our aim 
has been to impress more forcibly on teachers, preachers, 
parentst husbands, wives, yea, on all men and women, what- 
ever theij position or relationships may be, the vital im- 
portance attached to ‘truth and truthfulness in the heart. 
We embrace the opportunity offered by the discussion of 
this subject of superstition to draw together the lines of a 
policy vfhich has for its purpose to make religion a matter 
of fact for the ycpung and the busy in life. We want men 
and women to be in earnest and less sentimental on this 
subject — tp lay aside the tricks and mannerisms of con- 
ventionaf thought, and to bring commonsense to bear on 
a cljiss of subjects which constitute the religion of common 
life. Sunday religion, church and chapel religion, profes- 
•sional religion, sentimental religion, arc of no avail. If a 
man would be truly religious, he must be true first and 
religious afterwards. It seems to us that superstition is the 
bane of honesty of thought and in relation to this important 
subject throughout its various phases. “ Ye are too super- 
stitious ” was the rebuke of the Apostle of the Gentiles to 
those who erred in being overmuch anxious about the 
grasp of their faith. Those to whom he spoke seemed to be 
desirous of discovering, if possible, more gods and subjects 
of belief. They were not satisfied with the complexity of 
the religion which a relatively high degree of culture had 
developed in their midst. Superstition is the bane and 
spiritual vice of this day, as it was of that Let superstition 
die and commonsense prevail, is our hearty prayer. 

L. 

public 

ThFuTTARPA]^ ASSAULT CASE. 

Oft Complaint of Sarat Chnnder Chatterju 

The compUinant is the Municipal overseer of Uttarpara. The 
accused is a son of Raja Peary Mohan Mookerji and a grandson 
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of Baboo Joy Kisaen Mookerji. The facts alleged are that accused 
assaulted complainant with a light walking sticl^ on the evening of 
the 3rd October. The mptive that the parties arc on opposite 
sides in the notorious factions of Uttarpara, and specially that on 
that day complainant had made a complamt at the thana against 
accused for trying to ride him down. Two witnesses support com- 
plainant as to the assault. There is really no discrepancy of the 
least importance.!!! their evidence. The last was a young boy of 
very respectable family and I think i^ngenuous. Two witnessea 
called by complainant, both men of some posiffon, one doubly 
related to accused, dtny knowing anything of the matter. Accused 
denies the whole vnattcr in toto and* produces witnesses not exactly 
to an alibi, but rather to the fact that nothing of the sort took place, 
as it is admitted that he passed close by the alleged place of occur- 
rence. The first of them, C?handra Kumar Mookhaiji is a 
man of some position being a qualified medical practitioner. He is 
also a man whose demeanour is not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence, the quarrelsome defiant way in which every answer was 
brought and the constant attempt to fix a quarrel on his cross-ex- 
aminer arc not facts in his favor. This witness swears that he never 
lost sight of accused all afternoon and this would if believed com- 
pletely dispose of the charge. The n^xt witness is Nibaran 
Chandra Mandal, a goldsmith to whose shop complainant was said 
to ha\^c gone immediately before the occurrence. He deines that 
complainant went, says the ornamctits in question were returned 
before. This man however is a small man and doubly a tenant of 
Baboo Joy Kissen’s branch of the family and there is the admission 
that complainant * had had ornaments making there. The next 
witness is the assistant Librarian who says accused came there 
H 5 " 3 ®* This is just before the assault was alleged (5-30 to 5-45) 
and the evidence, I think, would amount to nothing were it 
n(y also the case that the witness is practically a servant of Joy 
Kissen Baboo’s and that his brother’s house is mortgaged to Baboo 
Joy Kissen for Rs. ^1,100. One point in evidence remains to.be 
mentioned, a complaint to the poliqe next day made by complainant. 
This was put in and admitted. He says the tin^e there written 
6-30 p. M., was a mistake of the police. It may or may not be. 

1 fancy the whole body of witnesses are much less sure about time 
than they assert themselves. 

On the whole case I cannot believe it is false. It was fairly 
brought forward by compUinant and promptly complained of 
at the thanna. I do not think that the witnesses who have 
been summoned and called and have not borne evidence in 
his favour arc to be counted against him. The account of the 
assault given by three persons is clear, and I believe true. I coni^ict 
the accused under Sec. 352 I. P. C. and sentence him to a fine of 
Rs. 51 fifty-one only and costs Rs. 3 to complainant. 

(Sd.) F. W. DUKE, 

Joint- Magistrate, 

The 28th October 1887. 


MONGHYR. 

Jamalpore, November 8, 1887. 

The Rev. P. M. Rudra, a missionary attached to Kissenagore.. 
Bengal, was here the other day, and delivered an address in English 
in the native Institute, on the subjetf of “ Secrets of Human 
Life.” His address, which was vi^ritten, was concise and full of matter 
so far as Christianity and its principles arc concerned. He dwelt at 
large on man’s inner and outer life, “ Dead” and “Spirkual” life 
as well, and suggested the advisability of every man, irrespective of 
color and creed, not to be content with easing, drinking, and 
amassing wealth only but to seek for that righteous and holy path, 
which would had, to Heaven and enable him to have communion 
with the great God of the Universe. As a rule, being a Christian 
missionary, he left no stone unturned' fo convince the audience 
that Christianity alone is the only' means of salvadon. 

In connection with the charitable acts of the late Mr. H. Dear, 
another act of public utility has come to my notice. The deceased 
had a number of houses in the Fort of Mongbyr let out on rent 
for some time. I understand he has willed that these houses be sold 
and the sale proceeds made over ro the District Charitable Society 
at Calcutta. 

The Railway Company’s new stea*mer ** Bradford Leslie now 
complete, and on her way up to Sahcbgunge mthe Sundrabunds, 
to work the Ferry service between Sahibgange and Caragotth 
Ghats. On the steamer’s arrival at Sahcbgunge there will be a nice 
opportunity for those who would like to take a trip across the river 
in a newly built and handsome steamer, to do so. 

The people of this place are now in the midst of great excite- 
ment for the ensuing municipal elections. It is our iervent hope 
that *such men will be elected as are able to devote time, energy 
and attention to municipal matters and the gpod of the town. 

The depression of traffic on the East Indian Railway scitt con- 
tinues. 

The climate of the place now may be said to- be. pretty 
Fever has abated. The winder has set in. 


[ See Fui.l Rates of Subscriptioit 
AND Advertisement at the end. 
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News and Comments. * 

a 

^IR Struart Bayley has simmoned the several Mciubeis of ihe 
O local Council for the purpose of nuiking Laws and Regulations to 

.resume the work of the Session this day. 

* 

« « 

Sir Auckland Colvin, accompanied by the Misses Colvin and Nfis. 
J. Colvin, arrived at Allahabad last Saturday morning. He was^ in- 
stalled next Monday, the 21st Nov., Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces which office also now carries the • Chief Commission- 
ership of Oudh. His fii^t act wal to see, the same evening. Sir Alfred 
Lyall off whom lie accompanied to the Railway station with a large 
crowd of Europeans and natives. Sir Auckland has chosen Captain 
J. Colvin as his Private Secretary. 


We read in a Constantinople telegram of the 22nd October : — 

“ The English Embassy here has received information of an insult 
to the master of the yacht Rosalind and the English Consul in Rhodes 
by two Turkish officials. It is reported that the insult was the result 
of ill-feeling caused in the island by the conversion to Christianity of 
a young Turkish woman. On her arrival in Rhodes she was im- 
prisoned for changing her religion. The Consuls of England, Russia, 
France, and Austria protested, and she was released. The English 
Consul in consequence of the insult telegraphed to the fleet at Cepha- 
lonia requesting the presence of an ironclad, but the Sultan on learn- 
incident ordered the arrest of the Turkish officers, and sent 
a of division to place them on their trial.” , 

iiritation that might have led to the gravest complica- 
tions^ hasThus happily been nipped in the bud. The incident cannot, 
however, fail to diminish the prestige of the Porte at home. 

• 

« • • 

TftE Madras Government Imvc at last aivitkencd to the necessity of a 
law for the safety of the public in pulJlic places. Accordingly, the law 
officers have been directed to draft a bill for the inspection and licensing 
of all places of public resort and entcrt.ammcnt. A good move which 
ought to move the other local Governments. 


partneis of the store, would not take the colored bottle back. After 3, 
the master of the man came dowi^and bullied the tradesman, but tough 
customer as White w.is, Ishm.iel was almost an Ishmacl of a trades- 
man. He would not move an jnch to humour the poor subaltern, any 
more than he was fnghlened by his thunder. He wa^ -apparently used 
to .such lieroc.s. But theie are heroes and heroes. Firm as a rock 
though the shop keeper stood on his right, he was by no means so fixed 
on the earth that a British Lieutenant might not uproot liim, if so 
minded. So, alicady provoked by the detention of his eight Annas, 
Master While was still farther exasperated by the negative Ishmaelism 
of Ishmacl— the Chapman’s nonchalance. White rushed to the attack 
on the black. The black’s black servant rushed to the rescue of his 
master. He was repulsed with some cuts of the hunting whip with 
which the enemy was armed. * 


A Hindu astrologer not unknown to fame, has been making a sensa. 
tion in the South and the West. He is a native of Jhind in the Pan- 
jab, his name Kashi Nath. Pandit Kashi Nath Jotsi has been out 

^ . , , . . ^ . befoie in 1885, going to Bombay, and this year he had been on'a piL 

by two Turkish officials. It is reported that the insult was me result 3 ’ ^ j j u* v u 

of ill-feeling caused in the island by the conversion to Christianity of | gnmage to Rameswar, taking m Hyderabad on his return. He was baelt 

to Poona in the middle of last month. Hi.<^ feats are a miracle to the 
unlearned and the bevvildeiment of men of European science. He 
claims llie power to piedici. He tells the past and the future of a 
man by simply looking at him, so the report goes. It i.‘j^said that at 
Poona he fias not failed in a single in.stance. He holds of course a 
number of certificates from all sorts j)f men, inMuding, among Orien- 
l.als, the late AmeLM Sherc All Khan, and, among ICuropeans, some of 
the highest civil and military officers and functionaries ^in India, such 
as Lieutenant-Governors, mcmbeis of Couru il, Coinmissiftners, and so^ 
forth. One testimonial signed by llimy sis. Kuiopcans and natives 
luns as follows 

“We thoroughly examined him, and in spite of our strong prejudice* 
against any such knowleilge .in I cdu .ui'Mi. we finally fouml out tifat 
to the best of out knowledge and cvpi-i lem tr *111 life, he is the only as- 
tiologer worthy of praise. We put linn questions, and he swiote 
them down before we spoke them out. He r.in tell the present, past, 
and future of man’s life by lookin.; at liis f.ice meiely.” 

The Bengal Civilians, Covenanted and Statuloryf will inaugurate th^.L perhap-* is a Po’iiical Officer’s testimony, 


New Year by a dinner. Th^ Statutory will be the Statuary df the 
. occasion — mere table ornaments, wnany of them, we suppose. 

T 

A Correspondent of a Bristol paper complains that one of her 
Majesty’s judges “lately underwent treatment at one of the great 
London hospitals, but did not judge it necessary to make any present 
to the hospital funds.” Judges out here may do worse. A well-known , 
hereditary fortune has been wretlcfed, in ministering to the convenience 
and pleasures of a dignitary of the bench, who was mean enough to 
take advantage of the weakness of the owner, who has not got even 
a handle of any kind to his name, for all his sacrifices. , , 

Summons has issued against one Lieutenant D. Stewart, United 
^ervic«if .Ctiib, Bangalore, for assault on a Mahomedan shopkeepet 
and his Rttendent. The complainants allege that Lt. Stewart came 
to the shop m the Cash Bazar at noon of the i6tb instant and selected 
a .wWte bottle of smelling salts and desired it to be kept aside for his 
syce who iNpuld be sent/or it. At 2 O’clock a native servant came and 
purchased a dolored bottle of smelling salts, but returned soon aficr^ 
to return it in exchange for a white bottle, but Ismail Sait, one of the 


to wit 

“He told me Scindia would die on a rertain date, which rj^ally came 
to pass.” 

He is said to be above pecuniary views. 

* * 

A Gf.rnsan— Herr Ladewigg— is said to be manufacturing paper that 
can resist the action of both fire and water. 

• s * 

• • 

The Paris Post Office has issued a notice lecomrnending the disuse 
of sealing-wax on ordinary letters for countries over the sea— in that 
the wax is melted by the heat under the tropics or by the fumigations 
to which mail bags are subjected. Science ought by this to have 
invented some sealer that will not stick when not wanted. Our 

secrets are now too much exposed to the weakness of gum arable. 

# 

• • 

They are preparing in Australia for a Southern Polar expedition, and 
have instructed the Agent-General for Victoria to appl^to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for assistance— financial and otherwise. There 
have been many expeditions to the Arctic Sea, but the Antartic is 
yet a veiled world. No fresh light hfit been thrown on this part of the 
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globe since captain (afterwards Sir Jame5)^Ros5 discovered in February 
1842, the great wall of ice, at setenty eigUl degrees South. Captain 
Ross estimated the thickness of the wall at a* thousand feet and it 
rose in many points to a height of two hundred feet above the water ; 
and the Erebus and Terror sailed along its edge for four hundred 
and fifty miles without finding any break. Since then, no addition has 
been made to our knowledge of this icebouyd region. 

The County Court Judge at %ldlAim is suffering from at the worst a 
slight lapse of speech. In a case before him the other day, a witness 
happened to describe hj^nself as a “ Commercial ” traveller, whereupon, 
“ you mcan,”^aid the judge, “a touter— a man who travels about the 
country touting for orders.” The witness ventured to protest against 
the opprobrious term “ tout,” and proceeded to differentiate the two. 
“ A commercial traveller was a respectable man of business,” said he, 
“ whereas a tout was usually a low character.” The Judge stopped 
him short saying that “there was no difference between them.” 
Witnesses are, of course, recognised game for bench as well as bar, 
in British courts. But though a witless might be easily bullied, the 
Press could not be sileAced. lYuth gives the Judge the retort — courte- 
ous shall we say? It says: — “A reproach of tins sort comes with 
singularly bad grace from a County Court Judge, for there is certainly 
no body of men who tout so persistently and unscrupulously for 

briefs or appointments as barristers.” 

« 

• # 

In consequence of scarcity of food in Bagdad last year, the Turkish 
Government directed the suspension of customs duty upon grains 
irtiported into Bagadad till the 12th of May 1887. Information h;is 
now been received by the Government of India that the exemption of 
the import of cerSals from customs duly has been extended to the end 
of May 1888. — fress Commissioner. 

« * 

We learn by this week’s mail, that all the cities of Germany and 
Austria were preparing to celebrate on the 29th October last the 
hundredth anniversary of the evergreen “Don Juan.” This opera, 
writt^ by* Mozart, expressly for the Theatre of Prague, was per- 
formed in that Theatre for the first time on that day, just 100 
years ago. ^ 


[ November 26, 1887, 

• \ 

There will be an exhibition of textile goods and| machinery at War- 
saw in the middle of next month. 

• • 

• • * 

Man is man all the world over. The leading characteristics of British 
cockneyism are reproduced in the citizens of all capitals. There 
are jokes current a^nong us of the Calcutta Baboo’s notion of planks 
from the rice tree. Even the peculiarity pf Cockney pronunciation 
is not without its analogue in the true “ Ditchers.” 

But it is not the Calcutta Baboo onl^ that makes a fool of himself 
in the country. Here is a good itory illustrating the helplessness of 
those who ought to know. 

“‘Ah’ said the tourist, leaning over the fence and addressing the 
farmer, ‘ may 1 make bold to inquire what that great quantity of green 
vegetation growing over there is ’ ? ‘ Certainly, minister ; that’s corn,’ 
‘Ah, thanks, and those large animals over beyond the fence, they are, er 
— ’ ‘ Cows, my friend ; everyone of ’em cows. Say, you don’t seem to 
be very well posted on these ’ere things.’ ‘ Perhaps not. The fact is, 
my business has kept me so closely confined that this is the first chance 
P ve had to get out in the country.’ ‘ Manager of bank, or something 
like that?’ ‘ No, sir, I’m agricultural editor of a weekly newspaper, I 
have held that position for ten years. ”’ 

The C*alcutta orators at many of the “ mass meetings,” lately got 
up in the country, have had experiences* similar to this of the Agricul- 
tural Editor. 


A Wooden case has been dug up at Pompeii containing a set of 
surgical instruments, many of which are similar to those used in the 
present day. 


Here is a good anecdote of our Queen and one of her most brilliai^t 
statesmen : — , 

“After he had become comparatively rich llie Queen politely, but 
fii inly, commanded Lord Palmerston to get married. Lord Melbourne 
(the then Premier) was a confirmed widower, and if the Foreign Se- 
cretary continued a bachelor, there would soon be a serious difficulty 
about the leception of ambassadresses. ‘ May it please your Majesty,’ 
said Lord Palmerston, ‘ 1 shouldiunly be too happy to marry if I knew 
any one who would have me.’ The Queen graciously replied that there 
need be no difficulty on that heacf, and that if it w.ere necessary, she 
would take upon herself to find a lady both ready and willing to be- 
come Lady P. So Lady Cowper was sent for from Rome, to reign for 
thirty years over the half of London Society. It is said, by the way, 
that the lady decided her husband was to be Prime Minister long be- 
fore the idea occuiicd to himself.” 


From the statement that the defendants have not only retained Sir 
Henrg Jam^, Q. C, M.i*., Mr. Luinley Smith, and Mr. William 
Graham but actually given through their solicitors instructfons to the 
last named barrister td draw the written statement, there is at any rate 
a show of earnestness in Mr. F. H. O’DonneU’s action against the 

Times for its articles on “ Parnellism and Crime.” 

• • 

Sir W. W. Hunter, k. c. s. i., c. i. e., retired from the Bengal Civil 

SeVvice from the 30th September 1887. 

• • 

• • • 

Mr. H. J. Parsons, a Frst grade Judge, lately acting as Judicial 
Commi.'jsioncr in Sind, a Bombay Civilian of 20 years, succeeds Mr. 
Justice West on the bench of the Bombay High Court. — In order to 
meet accumulated arrears, two extra judges having been required, Mr. 
Kattigan and Mr. Roe have b«n gazetted Judges of the Punjab 
Chief Court. 


That story has its bearing on the present question of Hindu mar- 
riage which rages as violently as ever. 


We learn — , 

“ It is stated that a Convention is about to be concludagbOliy^en 
England and CJeiinany tor the protection of English pSrefus and 
guardians against bogus schools and * pensions’ in Germany, and for 
protecting German einigiants against spurious lodging houses in 
England.” 


daMiilJber 

pSfSfus am 


It seems time enough for the Bengal Council to pass measures for 
the protection of honest trade andtthe most helpless part of the public 
from the frauds of advertisers and sham ]:Iublishers and sham “ medi- 


cine men.” 


• * 

Recent revelations having tried Government sorely, we see 

“ It has been rukd by the Government of India that, in luture, no 
officer belonging to the service of, or in receipt of a pension from, the 
British Government, who is transferred to service under a Native State, 
may accept a pension or gratuity from, such State except with the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India.” 


Mr. Brandt will shortly letire from the Madras High Court bench, 
— Dr. French has resigned the Bishopric of Lahore with effect from the 
I2th December next. 

. 

• * 

Major General Ne^naich having retried-, Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. 
Toker will officiate as Military Secretary to the Government of India 
, until Lieutenant- Colonel Collen, Accountant-General, gone home for 
two months, returns to take up the Military Secretariat. Lt.-Col. 
H. G. Pritcharef becomes Accountant-General. 

We read in the Resolution on the Report on the AdministraVion of the 
Port of Chittagong for tlie year 1886-87 that “ five vessels with jute 
from Naraingunge were wrecked in the Megna during the year. Two 
French vessels grounded by going out of their course : one of them 
foundered, and the other had to be condemned and sold.” It is also 
remarked that “ it is chiefly to French vessels that accidents happen 
near the Port of Chittagong.” 


• • 

An Argentine Republican Correspondent writes : — 

“ The Liebig Extract of Beef Company has 1 5,00a, ocx> of dollars 
invested at Fray Bentos, a little town on the Uruguay River, where it 
consumes half a million head of cattle a year and pays dividends of 24 
per cent. The London and River Plate Frozen Meat Company is be- 
coming as great a commercial octopus as the Standard Oil Company, 
and is now shipping 7,000 carcasses a week to England on refrigerator 
ships constructed for the purpose.” 

WJiile oqr countrymen are here endeavouring to put a check upon 
indiscriminate Gow-killing, it must be disheartening to them to know 
that there are countries which live upon the slaughter of the 
l)ovine kind. 

• # 

Two Americans, Callan and Harkins, arc being prosecuted for having 
in their possession a quantity of dynamite and plotting for an explosion 
in London. They have an active and widespread organisation in 
tAtnerica, intended to harrass England by the agency of the most 
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desperate villains, armed with the most deadly instruments. Some oft 
these wretches have a tincture of letters which makes them more 
dangerous. They have established a school where murder is taught not 
exactly as a fine art. The <ue-eater at its head, Professor Mezzeroff, 
lately called a meeting by public advertisement at New York, to 
listen to a lecture in which he appealed for funds for his school. 
Among other things, he said ^ 

^‘England has spent 400,000,000 dols to build ironclads; 25 dols 
worth of dynamite would blow any one of them into the air. Give me 
500 young men, and ril line every seapoit on the ‘Irish Coa.st with 
torpedoes that can be exploded a mile away. Give me ^00 more, and 
I will sweep every vejsel bearing the Englfch flag from the face of the 
seas, without losing a single man. I’ll show you how to blow up a 
whole brigade of English soldiers with coo dols. When we are ready 
we will declare war. 1 tell you we will have every Englishman in 
England walking on tiptoe for fear the next rock he steps on will 
blow up.” 

And he was vociferously cheered. 


Notes and Leaderettes. 

« 

T he Resident in Nepal, Mr. Gird|,estnTie, from Katmandoo, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, from this station, lately met 
on the Nepal-Sikkim frontier on business. It is offlcially announced that 
business was to consult about a proposal to improve the gradient of a 
road along the ridge which divides British India from Nepal. It is 
said that the alignment of this road is far from what is desirable from* 
the necessity of keeping within British territory. The Darjeeling Rail- 
way Company expect considerable increase of traffic from the adop- 
tion ^of the suggestion. Mr. Girdlestone returned lo^his post all the 
way through Calcutta, where he sawt the Lieutenant-Governor on the 
subject. It is complained that people are so mischievous or foolish 
that they will believe that Mr. Girdleston^ and Mr. Paul had any other 
business, or Mr. Girdlestone and Sir Steuart Bayley spoke of any 
other than “the subject.” In fact, they think the visit has something 
to do with affairs in Nepal. Yes, there are no bounds to their credulity 
or suspiciousness, but the writer shows his hand without knowing it, 
when he lets the wretched public know that the road would be the 
better for being conducted through foreign territory. After that, it is 
vain to bully other public teachers. It is clear enough * it Is confe.ssed 
—that the question of extending the Darjeeling line along the lower 
border of the Himalaya, and the Nepal Tcrai, is before our 
Government. 

Mr. Evelyn having signified his intention to resign the membership 
of Parliament at its reasbcinbling, the Deptford Liberals have chosen 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt as their candidate. No mention whatever is made 
of Mr. Lalmohun Ghose. The London D.iily News explains the 
Babii’s absence saying “ ^r. Ghose returned to India, and is now 
Severing himself to professional wor,k at the Calcutta Bar. It is 
therefore impossible for him, * 3 ft present, to offer himself for any Eng- 
lish constituency.” Our countryman is right in not allowing himself to 
be any longer kept on the stretch of hope by English Liberals. His 
canvassing has inducted him into the mysteries of British politics. 
As our own proverb hath it, , How often does the bald man venture 
out under the wood-apple tree ? Keenly us M r. Ghose must feel his 
disappointment to get into thje'British Parliament, his exertions have 
riot all gone for nothing. They have made him the best known native 
of India at home and abroad. While he has become endeared to 
bis own countrymen, Europeans could not but respect a man who, 
with all the disadvantages of an alien from the distance of unknown 
seas and unknown soils, repeatedly contests English Parliamentary 
elections. Thus he has got a fine start in resuming his abandoned 
profession. He is already reaping the fruit. He should stick to his 
Lakshmi. No more running after wills-of-ihe-wisp— soon. Let good 
Dadabhai— to’ speak in strictly Bengali trope-remove from our 
countrymen the stigma of bachelorhood. So help him God V 

The Government of Bengal has just sanctioned, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction, the opening 
of a class, under the same conditions as that of Hospital Assistants 
for male students, in the Campbell Medical School, for training native 
female practitioners of medicine, through the medium of the verna- 
cular language. The qualifications for admission have been fixed at a 


miTch lower standard than those prevailing for admission of male 
students for training as Hospitijl Assistants. While male students 
are only eligible on having passed the Ehlrance Examination, or in 
aj least two subjects of that examination, admission will be given to 
females on their having passed the upper prin.-ary scholarship exami- 
nation or an ex.'imination of a similar kind to be held at the beginning 
of each session, by the te.achers of the Campbell Medical School. In 
the arrangements made for the* accommodation and instruction of the 
female students, tl^e principle of seprrating them from mate students 
will be attended to. • / 

In communicating his scheme, Sir Alfred Croft writes : “ I am fully 
aware that it is by no means certain to succeed o'ying to the general 
(but I am glad to say gradually dimini^hing) w.ant of ediicaticm among 
women in Bengal, and to the obstacles which social conditions impose. 
Material benefits would follow if l^appily it should be successful. If it 
fails, little or no cost is incurred and no harm is done.” The scheme 
has been arranged on a very moderate scale of cost. 

In sanctioning the experiment, Sir Steuart Bayley remarks that some 
native ladies of position having expiessed their desire to receive in- 
struction in the manner indicated, th^re is a demand for the medical 
education of females for which no suil.able f.icilities *now exist in the 
Medical College, where the Kng[|sh language is the medium. The 
qu.alifications for admission, however, seem to him to be^ open to the 
objection of being too low to enable the students to follow and as- 
similate the teaching they will receive. This point may be re- 
considered. 

The last year’s Customs returns of foreign beverages are so noteworthy 
that wc do not hesitate to revert to the subject. They arc thus 
analysed > 

“ rhe figure for the total importations of wines anc^liquors into 
Bengal last year are the lowest yet tabulated. Port declined by 23 X 
per cent, sherry by 13 per cent, champagne by 8 per cent, and even 
cUret by 5 per cent. Similarly the dearer spirit is being given up for 
the cheaper. Within the last five years the imports of brandy have 
declined by 40,000 gallons, while whisky h.as risen by 30,000 gallons. 
Last year 1,400 c.'iscs of Exshaw, disgusted with the reception they 
met with at Ciilcutta, re-embuked in hot haste for London. |^erha4>s 
the change is seen most clearly in the case of ales, beers and porters, 
the imports of which have swollen by 50,000 gallons since 1883, and 
that concurrently with a vast development of the Indian brevteries.” 

That, no doubt, .shows a distinct decay in the taste of Anglo-Indian 
society. The organs of that society may well be uneasy under the 
inevitable inference of the logic of statistics. Accordingly, ^he 
Pioneer throws lire entire responsibility of the change ’*on that 
football of the p.arties and theorists- -the u'^foriunate Rupee. 
But though the depreciated currency must have its influence on 
the living, yet, considering the classes that consume these liquors, 
considering the rates of pay in the Services and of Emoluments 
of several of the professional classes, considering the difficulty of 
altering, not to say abandoing, drinking habits, considering the tyrinny„ 
of social etiquette, we fear we must look to other causes to explain the 
extraordinary difference. Long bcfoie the recent depreciation,* 
British society had begun to show— preference tor one foriiuof spirits 
to another. Twenty years ago, a gentleman would have been ashamed 
in company to call for a whisky peg. Now-a-days, people would 
rather stare at a brandy drinker as an antediluvian. 


The Hyderabad letter under date the I4th.*instant, 

promises litigation between the Minister and his late Private 
Secretary 

“Capt. Cockburn late Private Sccietary to H. E. the Nawab Asman 
Jah Bahadur had accompained him to England, and was left there on 
the return of the Nawab fur some reasons best knowVi to himself. 
After the Nawab assumed charge of the office ^ the *Dewan, tjbe 
Captain telegraphed to him expressing a wish to rctuVn to Hyderabad 
expecting of course a post under him. The Nawab told his Munshi 
to telegraph to Capt. Cockburn advising him not to leave England till 
he had heard particulars by post. But the telegram not being properly 
worded the Captain took it to mean * start without waitqig for parti- 
culars by post.’ However, hi is come here, and as the Nawab would 
not patronize him, he is threatening to sue him for damages.” 

They are by no means a happy family in that land of rupees. The 
same writer continues : — 

“The ill-feeling between Col. Marshall and Syed Abdur Razzaq, 
Secretary to H. H. for Surf-i-Khas. is being intensified day by day.^ 
The Colonel besides writing several stiff letters to Abdur Razzaq la 
reported to have called him a * badmash.’ Since writing to you fast> 
1 bear he has written another stiff letter. If Mr. Abdur Razzaq will 
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not beg pardon of the gallant Colonel, looking over the insults be fias 
received, I fear he will go to the wal^” 

So he must, we are afraid, “ beg pAdon ” or no. Razzaq must bow 
down to Kismat^ with as good grace as he "tan command, consoling 
himself with the reflcctmn, of which no earthly power can deprive him 
— that, after all, Khoda Razzaq. It is the sun of Marshall that now 
shines in the Deccan. Who tan cope with the favourite of fortune — 
the irresistible and irresppnsible dry-nprse of state— the protector of 
princes aivd patrons of ministers —the superseder of the Residency — 
the confidant of the BritisVPrt^consul— and last, not least, the medium 
of the Nizam’s offer of the first grand subscription from the first Native 
State to the British Indian Defence against the advancing Bear or the 
frightening Bugbear ? 

After all, Riipefs arc not quite so abundant as the playing at ducks 
arftl drakes with them, which has beqp going on so valiantly, might lead 
one to suppose. The following instance, taken from the same source, 
may seem too narrow a basis for such a statement, but straws shew the 
direction of the wind. 

In accordance with an order from H. H. the Nizam the pay of all 
the reduced hands that were unemployed on the 3oih Aban 12^ Fasli 
was stopped fromdhe 1st Azar 1257F.” 

They are prudent financiers in Hyderabad. They have begun to 
take care of the pence. The pound!, you know, will take care of 
themselves— V they can,— in pockbts beyond the slate. 

Mr. J. H. Nelson, a District Judge in the Southern Presidency, has 
retired from the Covenanted Civil Service but not from active life. 
Nor does he go borne, but sticks to the country. He intends to prac- 
tise at the bar the law he has hitherto declared from the bench, and 
has already enrolled himself. What success will attend his new 
branch of thb profession, adopted in age and under the weight of 
a recognised personality, is more than we can venture to predict. In- 
deed, we do not know enough of him. He is a man of mark, but that 
may go against him. He is one of our living Indian jurists, with views 
of his own on Hindu law and on other juridical subjects, which he 
has never lost an opportunity of pressing on the attention of the 
public and the profession as well as the Government. He has been 
sharply criticised, in his own Presidency as well as in Bengal and 
other Provinces. But he was never silenced, having again and again 
returned to the charge. Such a controvertist— not to use the long 
dragging word in common use — is not likely to be cordially welcomed 

the easy-going members of a profession which takes law as it 
finds it** in actual, not to say vulgar, practice, \^vthout caring 
for the topics 0/ general jurisprudence or the niceties of parti- 
cular. Still less is the bench likely to regard with favor the 
prospect of his practice. Taking judge-nature as not usually very 
dififeient#from human nature in general, the most uncompromising 
exposer of judicial pretensions may as well be warned to count 
up^m the evil eye of the bench. Mr. Nelson’s constant theme of com- 
plaint is against the vagaries of judge-made law in India, and Madras 
in especial. He started with the belief to which he sticks that the 
British bunglers have* made a mess of the Hindu Law. Such a law 
reformer, even when he occupied a position on the subordinate bench, 
would have been exceptionally lucky if he was treated by the superior 
dignitari:;s in the profession with the courtesy that was due to his 
office. Ill descending to the bar, he had belter not expect any quarter. 


A GKE.iT Schoolmaster is dead. The Reverend E. 'Phring, head- 
inasicr of Uppingham School, was not only an excellent scholar who 
could impart knowledge and direct studies. He had the faculty for 
julministratjon. Without being at all a martinet, he could keep under 

liberal subjeciiim his “ young barbarians” at play as at work. He 
could do more, as endowed with higher powers. He had in him the 
organising of a great department or the supplying of any army in the 
field. When his educational works or even his entire strictly educa- 
tional work #s forgotten, he will remembered as the pedagogue who 
planned and effected the migration of a whole school. The facts 
are thus given in the London Daily News 

“ Public attention, however, was directed to the school in the autumn, 
of 187 s by an outbreak of fever in the town and the school, and for a 
twelvemonth general interest was felt in the energetic efforts made to 
save the school. The outbreak took place in October, and on the 2nd 
of November the boys were dispersed for an unusually long holiday. 
1 he drainage of the school buildings was* thoroughly overhauled, and 
at the end of January the boys came back. In three weeks a boy 
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sickened with fever, then two or three more fell ill, and it became 
evident that it was impossible to keep the bof^s at the school. What 
was to be done ? The school could not be dismissed again ; for the 
parents would not send, back their sons to a place from which the 
fever could not be expelled. It was impossible to keep on, for the 
school would dissolve itself by the withdrawal of the scholars. The 
energetic headmaster, who saw the hopes lof twenty long working 
years imperilled, determined on removal. On the yih of March notice 
was sent to thp parents that in a week the boys would return for an 
early Easter holiday, and that three weeks later the school would 
assemble elsewhere. Where it would •reassenrvWo Mr. Thring did not 
know, but his mind was made up. The existence of the school was 
in peril, and he was resolved to save it. He took the heroic resolution 
‘ to pluck up thfe school by, the 'roots, and transplant it bodily to 
strange soil ; ’ to take with him ‘the entire, body of masters with 
probably their families, and every boy who was ready to follow ’—to 
transplant in fact the whole organization and material by which three 
hundred boys were housed, fed, taught, disciplined, amused, and kept 
in health. It was like the migialion of a considerable village 
It was not till the i3ih of March that Mr. Thring himself went to 
Borth, where an hotel was to be let. He liked the look of the place 
and took it. On the i 6 ih a contract was signed giving possession till 
the 2ist July, with power to renew the tenancy after the summer holi- 
days. Only eleven days later a goods train of eighteen trucks charter- 
ed by the Uppingham masters, was unloading at Borth platform the 
bedsteads and bedding of three hundred' boys. A*dozen houses had 
beea taken, and a wooden schoolroom eighty-three feet by twenty was 
being erected. There were only ^eight days for the completion of alA 
the preparations, but the Headmaster and his energetic helpers were 
e(iiial to the occasion, and by the time the boys were due everything 
was roughly ready for them. On the fourth of April they came two 
hundred and ninety in number. Of all the boys who were expected 
to return after the holidays, only three failed to join in this strategic 
movement to the sea. The boys entered fully into the spirit of The 
time. The Headmaster appealed to them to make their stay at Borth 
a happy one for themselves and for the people among whom they had 
tome ; and the appeal was not made in vain. They had to spend 
not one term, nor two, but three terms by the sea ; and in the second 
term an outbreak of fever seemed to imperil everything. It* was 
stamped out by the careful isolation of each case. In April the school 
went back to Uppingham ; and for icn ye.trs longer Mr. Thring has 
presided over it with wcll-dcserved success. The story of Uppingham- 
by-the-Sea is one of the inost interesting episodes in public school 
history, and Uppingham School itself is a lasting memorial to the 
courage and enterprise of its late Headmaster, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with the school.” 

There is a romance in the strenuous struggle of a deserving man to 
save his fruit of twenty years’ exeitions which rescues that account 
from the meanness which attaches to schools and schoolmasiering in 
the imagination of an ungrateful world, so that we recall the Flight of 
the Tartars in DeQiiincey’s wonderful narrative or the marvellous re- 
treat of Mormons from the midst of the United States. Speaking with- 
out enthusiasm, there i^ not in the whole annals of schools, public 
and private, a feat like this lemoval of the Uppingham institution. 
The audacity that planned and the energy that carried it out, were the 
gifts of a*statesmau rather than the qualities of a headmaster. Mr. 
Thring was a schoolmaster by accident. 

Ovin ^oolrMors and gatijakhors need not despair— of some human 
consideration from their neighbours. At present, there are no teims of 
contempt like these words, ©ur English-speaking folk in especial, 
who know the classes designated by them least, are the most virtuous 
in their scorn of the poor things, and indignant in their denunciation of 
the nuisance. Of course, they follow their English teachers, who, for 
example, though they trade in opium-poisoning on the grandest scale 
in China, never ^ail to abuse the Chinese for being their victims. 
Howsoever it is, there is now hope in the prospect. Much of the ill- 
feeling in question is only contempt for ‘lU-success in life and poverty— 
an unworthy affection which we aie* learning from the West. For the 
practice of opium- or hemp-smoking is associated with dirt and rags. 
Directly either is patronised by the well-to-do, all of a sudden it ceases 
to stink. Is It not the same with gambling? What an amount of 
desperate playing for money goes on every year on the turf I 
But who dare call it by the opprobrious epithet ? 

Our educated Indians would have lelt better disposed towards their 
own comitymen’s failings if they knew the state of things in Europe. 

The fact is that Europe had long since gone beyond the East in the 
ute of these Eastern drugs. Where Oreintals took opium, Europeans 
would take nothing short of morphia — the most active principle of the 
drug. There are regular addas at the European capitals for this dis- 
sipation— not nasty low hovels, but fine apartments and luxurious ’ 
saloons. 

** Morphine and vaporised either are being superseded in Paris as 
a nieai\s of intoxication by baschish. A club of haschischins 
has been founded on the Boulevard St. Michael The members 
are to meet over a caf 6 there once a week, and Friday is the 
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<iay they have chosen. They are a select few, and as^they set up to 
dilettanity they do not^'ish to be many. It is from a desire to avoid 
being intruded upon that they will not let it be known .it what precise 
place they meet. Another of their rules is tUtake a minimum quantity 
of the intoxicating drug, \Mliich is to be determined by a doctor, and 
that each of the members is to describe either in wilting or by word of 
mouth his sensations, fc/r the information of all the others. The club 
has a chemist of its own as well as a doctor. The ft>rmer is to be 
charged exclusively with the preparation of the liascjiisch, which is 
not U) be chewed or drunk in an elixir, but taken in pills. In the Kast 
this drug is often mto;d with dried hemp and tobacco ami smoked, or 
it is taken as a drug, or made into square cakes to be chewed. In the 
latter form it is, to beginners, nauseating, but the nas^v taste becomes 
delightful with hal^t. I have known, avriies a Datly Xews coi res- 
pondent,, two haschish eaters. One was an Ameiican and the other 
an Englishman, who gave it up e^iily because fiightened at the 
heavenly aspect which it g.ive to reality. He w;is not, he said, in .1 
fool’s paradise. His mind lost hold of no fact, hut evny fact, however 
prosaic, however vulgar, was transfigured. Fhe glamour was so 
delicious that he felt he would have to pay a heavy ptice for it, and 
all the more so because the person, an ex-doctor in ilie Indian Army, 
who initiated him committed suicide to escape from the mental 
horrors which took hold of him in the peiiod of reaction. The 
American persevered. His end was miserable. He h.id to be placed 
under keepers to prevent lj>m from killing himself.” 

Whatever European civilisation takes up, it pursues with ze^l and 
intelligence. Already, they have invented a woid for the crave for 
the drug — morphifiomania- xUfi synonyme of which docs not yet exist 
in India. Hut a change has come over the dieain of intoxication of 
Europe. Hitherto they were, roundly speaking, now they 

are ganjakhors. 

. - .> 

The recent disclosures in regard to the sale of decorations, which went 
the length of implicating M. Grevy’s son-in-law, Mr. Wilson, has 
involved the President himself, and may be serious fpr France herself. 
Stung by the reproaches of his opponents, M. Grevy dcteimined to 
resign. He goes but on Monday. Meanwhile, M. Rouvier (the same 
who was in India) has been charged tq foim a transition cabinet in 
order to carry out the election of a successor. There is no knowing 
who will be chosen. The remark, now so common in English political 
circles, that it is the unforeseen that happens, is F'lencli in origin. 
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THE MORGAN V. ROSS TRIAL. 

Tiik trial of Mr. Ros.s, in the Madras Court, 

for adultery with Mrs.' Morgan, has been brought 
toa£losc. After Mr. Shaw’s spcecli for the prose- 
cution on the 14th instant, Mr. Morgan w.is called 
and deposed to the same effect as at th<! Pigmore 
Magistracy. In hifi cros.s-examination by Mr. Bran- 
son, he admitted what amounted to a virtual recon- 
ciliation with his wife. A number of low class 
witnesse.s were produced the next day, from whose 
evidence it appeared that bullock conveyances were 
habitually u.sed by the lovers for the practice of the 
mysteries of Venus.' On the 16th and j/th inst, Mrs. 
Morgan gave her account. Although she tried to 
.make herself out as Having been a reluctant woman, 
she left the impression of an easy submission. After 
a deal of contention between the lawyers about the 
admissibility of letters and a new-spaper, Mr. Br.mison 
took Mrs. Morgan up, and obtained her admission 
that her dates were wrong and her evidence before 
the Magistrate unreliable in many particulars. Her ] 
cross-examination was continued next day. The 
evidence for the prosecution being now closed, 
Mr, Branson offered to make his client’s defence. 
Here the Crown Prosecutor interposed, to remind 
the Court that, under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
Section 342, the Court might now — before the^ de-. 
fence began — examine the accused. The Chief 
Justice accordingly addressed Mr. Ross, ^ who pro- 
tested that there had been any adulterous intercourse 
between him and Mrs. Morgan. His Lordship then 
ijuestioned hin) generally and Mr, Ross replied. Mr- 


Branson then delivered his speech. He poohpoohed 
the prosecution, and dei^unccd it as little short of a 
virtual conspiracy to ruin Ross. Morgan Saheb 
might be lioncst, tTiough deluded, but Ma’am Morgan 
was a strumpet and sometliing 'more. Dates had 
been tampered with, statements had been trumped 
up, possibly in good f.\ith, by Mr. Morgan-— certainly 
in malice prepense by' Mr.s. Mv)rg:in. If you ask, 
how the one comes to im'^pHcate the accifsed, Mr. 
Branson replies that the luisbanu had reason to sus- 
pect his wife’s virtue and had i.iken it into his head 
that, of all her friends, Ross w.is the ifian with whom 
she had gone wrong. If you ask why tlie other 
should try to ruin an honest man, the toun.scl has, his 
reply ready, to wit, that’it was necessary for her pur- 
pose to offer a victim, in order to screen the true 
Simon ////pure, thereby leaving the door of illicit 
pleasure still open. But why did not Mrs. Morgan 
keep herself away from ^ court ? Why, there was 
an agreement between the unhapiTy couple — the 
woman was to lielp tl^e goodman in wreaking his 
vengeance on the aud.acious man who had seduced 
hi.s wife, as the coiulitiou of her pardon. It is for 
the Jury to judge it they can accept this view. 

On the 2ist, Ca|)lain Dcase, of the. Fusiliers, applied 
to make a statement, to clear his character from 
rumours against him in connection with Mrs. Morgan. 
But, in the absence of a charge against him, he had no 
locus standi. The Court could not, it said, allow. 

Next, Dr. Cook, of Calicut, was called wno spoke to 
a diary he had kc|)t. A far more important witness 
was next called, in the person of Mr. Logan, Collector- 
Magistrate of Calicut. This gentleman backed his 
brother Civilian in trouble from the outset, and now 
swore hard in his favour. According to him, M.rs. 
Morgan has no character, all sorts of stories being 
current respecting h(;r amours, but brother Ross was 
not her man or among her men aC all. He, the im- 
maculate nuaiiber of ilie Madras Civil Service, could 
not be so bad. Ami good oldiging Mr. Logan vainly 
tried to *establisli an ahbi for liis friend.' For, 
herein deciiledly was Love’s — we -.mean Friend- 
ship's — Labor Lost. (.)f friendship, or at best tliat 
fellow-feeling, limt m.'ikes us wondrous kind, Mr. 
Logan gave the most iiulul)itabie evide’oee. He 
would not receive poor Morgan’s complaint against 
Ross. He dissuaded him from instituting hi.s case 
and almost bullied liim out of it. He certainly 
.abused his office in favor of his , (fiend, .so far as ti 
repeatedly set his face against Morg.in’.s complaint 
against Ross. 

At length, this case is in a fair way of ending. 
Mr. Norton, for the prosecution, finished his reply 
yesterd.ay, and to-day the decision will be pronounced. 
Since the above was in type the telegraph .uinbunces 
the unanimous acquittal of Mr. Ross by the Jury. 

THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT AND" 
j LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Sir Stkuart BAYLiiv’s attitude in reglird to the In- 
fant scheme of Local Self-Government, is wise and 
considerate. It is one of thorough friendliness and 
fostering encouragement. Local Self-Governmet, no 
doubt, embodies a sound principle, and deserves to 
succeed. , Sir Steuart goes a step farther, and enjoins 
on his officers their obligation to make it succeed. In 
reviewing the annual admini.stration report of one of 
the Divisions, wherein the Commissioner had passed 
some strictures on casual failures here and there in 
municipal work under the elective system, the Lieute- 
,nant-Governor.of Bengal has fairly turned the tables 
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on the critic of the new system. Adverse criticism# 
on the subject are, as yet, premature, and Sir 

Steuart looks to the dikrict au'thorines, by their tact 
and vigilant care, to secure smooth and efficient work- 
ing of the measure: Of the soundness in principle, 
of that system, or of its practical usefulness, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has no doubts, and he dc* 
dares his resolution* to hold* the officers of the 

executive' Governmtyit ^rhsponsibje for its actual 
operation. The importance of views of this kind in 
the head of the Government, is obvious. Expressed 
as they are, in '’deliberate, open official rejoinder to 
unfavourable criticisms ventured on, evidently by way 
of feeler, they Cannot fail to have a reassuring effect. 
There are, no doubt, officials* with latent antipathy 
against the experiment in non-official local adminis- 
tration. At the same time, there are, doubtless, 
officials of a more statesmanlike turn who view 

the experiment with approval, but these latter are 

commonly trantjuil-souled, and, though not averse 
to carry out their views, are tpo sober and moderate 
for action, , Impressed with the difficulty of social 
problems and the responsibility of institutional re- 
forms, they are without the motive for Zid. It 
is men of the former class who are the most danger- 
ous. Their leaders are propagandists : Even the rank 
and file might do much mischief by giving scope to their 
preconceived ideas and likings on the subject. Upon 
them. Sir ^teuart Bayley’s observations must exer- 
cise a mo^t salutary effect. 1 c ir 

To us, who have fought the battle of Local belt- 
Government from the first without a day’s misgiving 
of ultimate triumph, it is a great satisfaction to be 
able to record that, judged even from official re- 
pqrts— on the testimony of the enemy in many 
cases,-^the working of the new municipalities ap- 
pears to have been fairly successful. We have 
looked with somfe interest into the Government 
Resolutions on the Divisional Reports, and these 
reports, as summarized in the Resolutions, gen- 
erally Speak well of the work done in |the last 
two years that (the elective system has been in opera- 
tion. It would have been too much to expect that 
the success should be uniform ail along the line that 
a first experiment should altogether escape its usual 
ri-sks and occasional miscarriages. Such a thing 
would have exceeded the sanguine anticipations of 
its most ardent friends. It is no surprise to us, 
therefore, to observe that the new municipalities 
■ have sometimes been found wanting in their duties 
in regard to sanitation. Nor weic we unprepared 
for failures here and there. 

That these failures, however, should be more pro- 
minent in the metropolitan neighbourhoods, seems a 
matter* of some surprise — it is certainly one of no 
small regret. The Commissioner of the 1 residency 
Divisioii writes in a rather dubious tone in his 
last report : — 

•'Theelectfve wstem in mu.iicipnlities has now passed .a second 
Lo. It may be said 10 be work' iij; fairly well in the 
Kt as regards the a4-Pergunnahs the e.xpciiencc of 


ycyr of iis existence* It may be said to be workwig fair y 
mofussil districts, Sut as regards the 24-Pergunniihs tne c 
the past year has i)ot in all rtspects been so favourable to the eventual 

successor the spheme as wtis that of the first year of the experiment. 

The past IS monihs have brought more prominently to no ice the 
existence of a„very serious inherent danger which we can only hope 
will in time work its own cure. Mr. Forbes regrets that in Uvo-ihirds 
of the municipalities in his district private disputes or party discussions 
have arisen among the Commissioners of such a nature as to have 
reijuited the ipteryfution of the higher authorities. The cause of this 
state of things is not, he says, far to seek m a society composed of 
various chsies and discordant elements, and naturally prone to litiga- 
tion ; b«t whatever he the cause, the tendency certainly is o create 
a fiictipn which cannot but prove detrimental to the interests of the 
rate-paVets; He can only hope iliat a proper sense of their responsibi- 
lities wllneach the Commiisioners to lay aside all personal feelings, ^ 
g,|i^fjt^r4infkth pfivWP ‘9 public interfists, and especinlly that tlie rate- ^ 


Payers will come tp see that the public good will best be served by their 
selecting men of temperate views as their representatives.” 

The above is simply quoted in the Government 
Resolution without &ny remarks, .and evidently with 
the object that the people may ponder on the short- 
comings which have been pointed out, and devise a 
proper remedy. We too can do nothing better than 
follow the example of Government a^d content our- 
selves with giving publicity to the matter, leaving 
our countrymen to judge of the most advanced district 
in Bengal how they should wipe off' the reproach. 

It is indeed a matter of wonder that Local Self- 
Government should be more efficient in the mofussil 
districts than in the metropolitan. Verily, there is 
darkness under the lamp. 

THE SANITATION MISUNDERSTANDING. 

We have often insisted,, in these c6lumns, that a clear 
understanding should be arrived at between the local 
authorities, constituted under the Local Self-Govern- 
ment scheme, and the official authorities. We had 
our fears on the point, and, to judge* by nevvspaper 
reports and reports from other sources which reach 
US, those fears have been too well realized. The 
Commissioner of the Presidency Division has es- 
pecially distinguished himself by what has been term- 
ed his raid j^gainst municipal grants to education, 
particularly English educ?.tion, and incurred no 
small unpopularity among the more ardent or strug- 
gling supporters of educational institutions. We 
would say nothing as to the principle of calling upon 
municipalities to bear any share of the cost of edu- 
cation. That principle may be sound or not, but, as a 
part of the financial scheme of decentralisation, where- 
by Imperial and Provincial Funds have been re- 
lieved by partially devolving some of their old obli- 
gations upon others, it has been adopted and incor- 
porated in the law. Nevertheless, the greatest un- 
certainty prevails as to the limits of this principle, 
and the way in wliich it should be carried out, and 
awkward misunderstandings are the result. The 
question should be definitely set at rest, and officials 
and the local bodies should distinctly understand 
their position in regard to it. 

An illustration of the confusion prevailing in 
official quarters on the subject, ha& lately been brought 
to public notice. In the ^recent Government Resolu- 
tion on the Bengal Sanitary Report, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ The Sanitary Commissioner complains that nothing is done towards 
the removal of the grave sanitary defects while plenty of money is forth- 
coming for lighting, watering roads and edu(;atiun. i)r. Lidderdalc cite^ 
some instances in \itiich either nothing was spent on sanitation proper, 
or ill which the amounts allotted were cleat )y inadequate ; but Sir 
Steuaii iiayley is unable to agree that education can properly be des- 
cribed as a secondary requirement. ' Again the Inspector-General of 
Police annually complains of the inadequate sums spent on lighting, 
and no doubt good lighting goes a lung way towaids putting a stop 
to the commission of iiieft and house-breaking at night. Although, 
however, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable fully to accept Dr. Lidder- 
dalc’s views on these points, he is satistied that, in some municipalities, 
the allotmeuts made ior sanitation are small in comparison with the 
amounts devoted to other objects.” 

This is as good as a gentle snub. It is curious that 
high Government officials should have to be pointed- 
ly reminded of the policy which has long ago been 
laid down by Government on any subject. 

It is much to be regretted, however, that an im- 
pression should be gainig ground amongst officials, 
Ihat even the educated classes in this country are 
indifferent to sanitation. Towards this impression, 
the Sanitary Dep^tment of each Local Government 
has contributed not a little. The sanitary officers, 
from npt being armed with funds to carry out their 
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proposals of imorovement, have nothing left but to 
fall foul of the j^ople.. All would have been well, 
however, if they were provided \rith the wherewithal 
for effecting the rrforms, for which, as things now 
stand, they merely cry in the wilderness. The ques- 
tion, like many others, hinges on money. Neither 
they, nor the people in most cases, havd the sinews 
of war to baclrtheir will-power, in which neither is 
wanting. 

As to the people, it is ‘as we have cfften said, an 
injustice to brand them as in love with dirt and un- 
cleanUness. The whole of* their religious system is 
intimately interwoven with sanitary principles. 
Their scriptures lay down rules for daily observance, 
from early dawn to the close of the day's work, which 
wonderfully illustrate the great regard of their fore- 
fathers for hygienic laws, l.ook at the country with 
its high and dry cottages of the poor, each furnished 
with a high open ventilator terrace, and the •mud 
walls daily washed with disinfectants. Building their 
houses, apart from each other, in broad open meadows, 
or protected by* a belt of useful trees and plants, on 
well-drained ground raised above the low cultivation 
tracts, and passing their lives for the most part in the 
open air, their arrangements for ventilation are sufh- 
cient for all purposes. A Hindoo or a Mahomeclnn 
never builds a house before he has provided himself 
with a tank, and their ^constant abfutions, indeed, 
their numerous religious ceremonies — naturally make 
them particular about watbr. Tanks, however, like 
other things — Sanitary doctors not excepted — in time 
get old, and cease to be efficient. There is thus 
an abundance of foul tanks hi the country, big and 
small, wherevei: one may go. These are hot-beds 
of disease, but the remedy is easier to suggest on 
paper than put into practice. Each tank, under the 
system of joint ownership which prevails, is the pro- 
perty of a number of men, and these landed rights 
involve complications, financial and legal, which 
ofter seripus obstacles to any practical proposals for 
reclaiming the properties. 'The work of reclamation 
must necessarily be one of some expense, ^nd some 
of the coparceners may ill afford their share of it, 
whife they may not be prepared to part with their 
rights in favor of others. Thus, difficulties arise, the 
evil is left untouch(;d, working incalculable mischief, 
and giving strangers and fpreign observers a notion 
of the people’s disregard of their health, which is by 
no means correct. 

The appearance of crowded centres of business, is 
indeed most disgraceful. But here the people are 
less to blame than .the civic authoriyes. People in 
pursuit of business or of employment, crowd into 
cities aud accommoefate themselves as best they can. 

' They arc thankful, in tfieir hurry, if they can find a 
place to get in, and the duty of making regulations 
for the proper ordering of houses lies on others. 
For, little foresight is usually shown by the latter in 
the early stages of the growth of a city, till when the 
inevitable consequences of such want of foresight have 
grown to great proportions, a convenient excuse is 
set up that it is the people who have no regard for 

sanitary laws. / it • j 

But it is useless quarrelling on a matter of life and 
death. Be the blame whose it may be, there is no 
doubt that the country at large is gradually deteriorat; 
ing in its sanitary conditions, and it is time a well- 
concerted and organized scheme of improvement 
should be devised, and adequate funds provided, from 
local and other sources, for carrying it into effect. 
The Sanitary Commissioners are merely advising 


'officers, and have at present little to do besides writ- 
ing reports, and layingjthe blame for defects in wrong 
(juarters. 


THE WORKS OF GOD y/iRS(/S THE WORKS 
OF MAN. • 

• I. 

We purpose dn thi.s occa.sV^n to jjonjinc ourselves* to a state- 
ment of facts, without caring to be controversial. We purpose 
to show one of God’s works — to illustrate only one faculty 
of the human brain ; the faculty of rcmcii^brancc. A small 
matter much overlooked. But, though wc do n^t intend 
to be controversial, we cannot lu?lp challcgging the Atheist 
and the Materialist, to show from the works of ^nan 
anything at all approaching it in marvcllousncss as well as 
(if vve might use such a word in the connection) modesty, its 
accuracy, indeed its thorough and functional suitableness. 

Wc invite the reader, whoever he may be, Reis or Rayyct, 
however high or low, to a few minutes’ consideration of 
one of his highest posses^on.s. ^ We b(;lievc that, of all 
the wonderful miraclc;s of nature, animate or inanimate, 
there is perhaps none so aijjazing and inscrutably wonderful 
as the human memory. Wc^ do not refer tq the specially 
gifted and trained memories of exceptional geniuses, the 
Mezzofanties who can speak any number of languages, or 
the Macaulays who can repeat by heart whole pages and 
volumes of prose or poetry. Oh no, we do not soar so 
high ! Wc arc thinking of the ordinary human being, the 
inan whose simple native power of recollection and re- 
miniscence seems to us almost the very greatest marvel in 
the whole vast museum of the physical universe. For even 
the humblest and most ordinary memory is stored and 
stocked, in all its innumerable cells and pigeoi?-holcs, with 
such an endless collection of facts ami ideas as might’ well 
appal the stout heart of the most ardent statistician. 
Indeed, it is probable that most people, from want of analy- 
tical habits, immensely underestimate the extraordinary 
storehouse of their own memories. Wc believe the moj;est 
child or the most ignorant peasant knows and remembers 
a number and Variety of things which, when all pi^^ together 
would surprise the most learned arnl thoughtful of men. 
Where the room can be found in “one small head’* to 
stow away so many facts and fancies, is indeed a real puzzle. 

Look first, for example, at the ^ mere wealth and 
copiousntiss of language. Every one of us ' is ftlly 
acquainted with his mother-tongue to, the extent* of 
at least three or four thousand words, every one of these 
words answering to an idea, and calling up in his mind the 
picture of an object or an action with which, it is asso- 
ciated. Think of the number of visible things' alone of 
which wc know and remember the names ! Let us take a • 
small group of objects only— .say fruits ; and consider cjrf 
how many such wc know the names, and can immediately ** 
conjure up a mental picture. To begin with, there arc MarF 
goes, Plums, Pincapj>lcs, C(jcnaniits, l\q?i?ls, Pomelos, Oranges, 
Guavas, Plantains, I'aparee.s, Lichees, and numerous others. 
Then there arc the imported exotic kinds .Mich as Grapes, 
Apples, Pears, Figs, and so on through a lengthened cata- 
logue. The names of the fruits we believe would probably, 
fill the space we purpose to devote to this paper. Let us 
add, as next waiting fijr eniimcrati(^n, the whole grcj,t family 
of melons, gourds, vegetable marrows, and cucumbers, ol 
which there is an infinite variety. Whatever group of things 
we begin to think of, we shall find that just the same wealth 
and variety of common every-day knowledge occurs to us ; 
each of us knows hundreds of animals an<l birds and fishes 
and insects ; each of us is accpiainted wHli the naines^^ of 
so vast a number of diverse objects a.s would fill a whole 
volume of close-packed type, or exhaust the resources of a , 
considerable dictionary. ^ 

Let us now consider the fact tliat, besides the mere 
names thcm.sclves, we arc all acquainted with innumerable 
points in the appearance or habits of all the objects thus 
mentally enumerated. Take a single example out of all the 
number thus quoted — say a Mango, and reflect for a mor 
ment how many facts about its structure and growth the 
veriest ignoramus or merest child can immediately remem- 
ber. Most of us can rq^dily recall at once the look and taste 
of the mango,, its size and shape, its colour without and 
within, and many other matters respecting it. There is a 
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vast collection of facts, easily rcincinbcrcd by alniost*'! ablest servants of the Bcnj^al Government, he had served 
everybody, about a sinj^lc common fruit. Let us take a ! in difficult and delicate situations with crc.llit and exercised, 
bigl^er object, say an ertphant ; ' the ran^e of memory, | over a large and primitive area, power practically unlimite(i, 
in the same way, is still more marvelous. At once we | without a stain. With* this year he was to complete his 
have conjured up before our mind’s eye the pictuie of ! fifU'-five years of life, flaviiig joined service late, he was 
that vast unwieldy animal, of his head and trunk, his ! not entitled to a large pensiejn. Jle was poor besides, and 
hug(! lopping ears, hi.s mquth and tusks, his big Icg^ j burdened w'ith a large family, having married when a boy 
and crushing feet, his thick skin, his sleepy eyes, his stum{)y | tif nine. Moreover, he had lived as a gentleman and as 
tail, his (jueer gait, his grave philo-,o[)hic manner. If ne.vt we i became an officer of (lOvernment anM had( 'in conse(]ucnce, 
try to think (d all the other f.'tcts we know abvut him- -his | been unable t<^ save. Still he would not stoop to trouble Gov- 
native forest haunts ; the 'ni(>de in which he is hunted and | eminent and crmge to Secretaiies in order to obtain an 


trat)t)ed ; the way in which he, himself, becomes a hunter, 
aiding the shikari viost effectually ; th(! importanc(‘ of his 
ivory ; thc^ objects in.ide from it ; his use as a beast of 
burden ; the howdahs which he c.irries on his l)ack ; his ap- 
pearance at a Z{K),‘’or in <i travelling wild-beasl sh«»w, and 
.so forth, through a hundred ptfrticulars, it is fairly .as- 
tonishing how^ wide a range of facts every child or fool 
possesses about the histor\’ and habits of this one great 
Asiatic and African anim.d. 

Once more, not <inly do we know the names of so many 
distinct objects or ciasitures, and the attributes or ( 4 ualitics 
at (nice summonct? up id our minds by the names them- 
selves, but we also know and r^Miiembta endless groups 
and collections of words, curieiit phrases, or stock savings, 
all of which *w’e can employ' in conversation whenever 
needed, with the s;ime ease and certainty .as we (unploy the 
separate words tluanselves of which they .are compounded. 
Yet e.ich of the.se coininon formulas of speech has h.ad to 
be unconsciously learnt and remembered quite as IruK', 
though not with so much difficiilly, as the multiplic.ilion- 
table, the names and dates of historic.d personages and 
historical events. We do not merely mean such invaiiable 
and (rcepicnt phrases as “ Huw' doyciudo?” or “If you 
please,” but nather those more subtle iirovcrbial elements of 
conversation of which each one of us possesses, without 
even knowing it. an immense ;i.s.s(ntmcnt. Lor instance, we 
say, “ as black as .a crow,” or “ as bl.ick .as ink,” or “ as black 
as my hat,” or “ as black as a negro.” “ As while as snow,” 
“ as green as gras.s,” “ as blue as the sky,” “ as red as a rose,” 
arc^all feal compound elements of everybody’s everyd.iy 
vocabulai)*. “ As old as the hills ” comes natfir.illy to Our 
lips in speaking of age, “ as d.ark .is pitch ” in spiaaking 
of a moonless evening. “As drunk as .1 lord” is .answa'red 
and balanced by “as sober as a judge;" “asincrr)' .is a 
grig" finds its true coimteriiart in “ as jolly a-, a saii^hbov." 
S(jiitetime« we have 'half a do/en .ilti'mative fpnns for 
expressing the s.une degree of emnparison ; “ .is dead .is a 
door nail," “as ‘dead as stone,” “as <lea(l as mutton," 
are all alike f.imili.ir. “As .soft as silk " iininediately sug- 
gests “.as hard as stmie,” .and “ as cold as ice " is contradict- 
ed at once* fj\' “ as hot as bla/.es." I’robabl)' a single per- 
, son’s speech, if c.irefully wsitclnal for a whole tw'elveinonth, 
would yield several hundreds or thousands of stock plirases 
ofonned on this conqiai alive motlel alone. And there .are 
ck)/.ens more set phrases equally common, lainning in the 
same waay in big hotoltes. Lor examj)le, we might look at 
the stock phr.ises connectetl with sleep .done, such .is “ to 
take forty w’inks,” “ to go to the* kind of Nod,” “ to be in the 
arms of Morpheus,” “ to have .a little siioo/e,” and so forth, 
till the read«a*’s i).atiencc w’ould be tired. (.)r, again, we might 
instance the ci)minon sentences useil aboi.t death, “to go to 
his last b^Jine,” “ to be gathered to his fathers,” “ to shuffle 
off this mortal coil,” “ to go the way of all flesh” “to fall 
asleep," “lo join the m.ijorit)’," “ to end In's d.a\ s," “ to go to 
Davy Jones’ locker." 'J’lierc is hardly an act or an 
idea in life about which w'c have not all of us uncoii.sciously 
gathered a wvhole vast collection of proverbial phrases 
which we trot oi;t and bring into use from time to time as 
occasion oflers. 

L. 


We h.ave been a good deal sh.iken this week, by the 
death, almost in our arms, of an old and most es- 
teemed friend, who wcis an honor to his species, and fiir 
and away one of the best and finest of our country- 
men— Rakluil Das Ilaldar. lie died on the 2.^rd inst, 
under circumstances particularly trying to friends, after 
a sharp illness of ten day.s, from what wc should call 
acute brain fever leading — and led jierhaps by a miserable 
system pn.tcnding to good— to apoplexy. One of tlie 


extension like so many others. Hi! w’uiild goout, cheerfully, 
and devote the rest of his da) s to letters, for w'hieh he h.ad a 
capacity. M.ippily for liim, we linvc nou^ a wuirthy man at the 
I h(“lm and worthy (!hief .Mali* and officers, and Rakhal was 
kiiowm and .ippiecialed. Most hononilil)', the Government, 
of itsow-n motion, offered him c \ti*nsion. And they posted him 
to a desirabli! place with the finest house of any sub-division, 
or even District, in the neigliboiirhood of C'.ilcutta — Baraset. 

1 le luid sent his things including .'in immense quantity of 
furniture, in fourteen biilloek-carts — and the officer there 
had si.sit away his. He wcis about to start when fever arrest- 
ed. Neither he nor wc siisprcted that it was tlie hand of 
Death. 

He has left to mourn liis loss one of the most loving even 
of Hindu wives, who had lieen recc'ived and as it w'cre adopt- . 
ed in his family as a mere cliild - she having been married 
.it'five ye.irs (»f age. His sons are all characters like himself. 

1 he eldest, Sukumar, is one of the most promising of our 
waiVers. He must now look up to the (lOvernment, his 
father served with such intelligent enthusiasm, as one of his 
parents. 


MONGHYR. 

Jama/pof q November 22^ iSSy. 

On the 2 1 St instant, in broad daylight, an attempt at murder 
was committed on the person of otic Mad ho Das Babaji (Sadhu) 
ascetic of the Kiistohaiin B.iihing ghat of Monghyr, by a recent 
comer, evidently an ascetic in disguise. The particulars arc 
as follow :---Thc new comer used to reside in the same ghat for 
some time, and was on good lernis with his co religionist. All 
of a sudden an altcrcarinii took place between the nvo, for some 
money matter, follo\V(*d bv an e'cchange of hot words; subse- 
quently, the latter look hold of a w’ood cuiting hatcher, then in his 
possession, and comineiKed belaboiiiing the former. About four 
or five blows wetc stnuk on his p ison, causing him lo 

bleed profusely. He w i . inniiediati Iv removed to rlic Govern- 
ment Charitalilc llospiral. I he man i'l now lying in a pre- 

carious state. The culptii is umier arrest awaiting trial. 
Both Monghyr and jamalpiir Hindu pubjir arc really sorry for the 

unhappy ami diabolical deed w[iie]i has been perpetrate I on the 

person of the amiable, courteous, and obliging young RiWhitb Bais- 
nav S.iilhu Madho Das. It h a pity U) see that so many ascetic.s, 
instead of minding their legitimate mission to keep aloof from the 
w'orld for the sole purpose (d' pi aver, have now-a-days become a 
great nuisance to the public at larg: and been guilty of ruffianly 
acts like the one under notice. 

i 

Tlic rate payers of Jamalpiir Ba/.ar and its vicinity, mostly Mar- 
waris and up-country merchants, arc nuicli inconvenienced by the 
.sudden breakage, by Municipal aifthorirics here, of the covering 
or platform over their piicca drains wdiich cost them a large outlay 
at the design and order (as they say) ot the then Municipality. 
The pulling down has not only made the people suffer a deal of 
inconvenience but has camsed more subsianii.il loss, by damaging 
the foundation of certain pucca buildings, 'ifliey, I understand, 
have already petitioned n.irrating their grievances to the Chair- 
man of the Local Miinicipality and forwarded a copy of the same 
to the District Magistrate and Divisional Commissioner as well, 
hut have not as yet received any redress. This is a matter 
which should be looked into. 1 do sincerely hope that the 
aufM)ritics*will pay more attention to these matters than they do, 
as the people are now hard pressed by the Municipality, 

If it be the object of the Municipality to have pucca open 
ekains, of course in a sanitary point of view, it is commendable, 
but the question is who is to make good the loss sustained by the 
rate-payers ? 
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fit 

aged 13 ; after takii\cr her “behind the 
Stand.iid riieatic.J 

Little Maudie ! little tinidic, 

Tell me wlial you thmk it means ; 

Tell me what yon tliou^lit, yoimj; lad)\ 

Of your peep behind the scenes. 

Was it worth the fus.>. and liot, 

Just for ple.isin;; me .ind you ? 
Shouldn’t we be better quiet 

For that wasted hour or two ? 

Readinjj books and .storinj^ knowled;|(j, 

. Bothering oui lirile brains, — 

Grow'ing wise at .school and college,-- 
That alone is worth the pains. 

Can there ever, could tliere ever, 

Anything so silly be, 

As lo fancy you are clever 
To invent a fancy sea? 

Pasteboard rocks and mackintoshes', 
Spread to keep the people dry, 

When the nonsensc-water washes 
Up into the nonsensc-sky, 

And a gieat big stupid < urtain 

Falls lictw'ecn two se.ts of fools ' 

Such a waste of time, for ceilam, 

OiigliL to be against the rules — 

Vet your e\cs giew' Kn ight and brighter, 
And your blood came fast and warm. 
And you set )OLn sin. ill teeth lighter, 

As yon watched the painted storm 

Can you let sucli make believing 

M.ilce you laugii ami make you sry, 
Sometimes joy mg, sumelmies grieving? 
Never mind, ilear, so do I ! 

Was It 7'c;/ silly? dcaily 

All of us were nothing loath ; 

All nice ])cople, Maud, are mciely 
Children of a laigcr growth. 

So then, as you’re growing older, 

Let the w ise folk have their say ; 
Chilly souls alone giow colder, 

When they’re sitting at a play. 

“ Play” is woik, my giil ; to merit 
There above no little gain, 

If it ease a single spirit 

Of a single hour of pain. 

Little Maudie ! little maidie, 

Let the heart’s wild flowers grow wild 
Over all things, be a> lady, 

But— to God— remain a child. 

September 1SS7.. 
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Herman Merivale. 


1 f Mil 1? IN.imm.ition .Sr.ison di .iws near. .So many aie inteieslcd in 
L the gifMt IMi.mlom of tin* Peiiod -Conqiclilion ill il wc give 
the news relating iheielo piecedence. 

« • 

On the 16th J.inu.iiy iSSS will coinmem'C, at the Sco.ate House, 
the ‘ex.immalion of Cleiks for the Sec leiariat oflh e‘‘*wf the Govern- 
ment of I luh.i ami the depuTmfuls diiectly allat hetl tlier 'I'he 
piobahie number of vacam les is given at 5 for the UpjitT Division and 
at 31 in the Imwer Division of rleikships. 'Du* examin.ilion will be 
held simultaneously at Allali ab.id and Lalmrc. Of the. tliiec vacancies 
m the Up])er Divisicui^ Iw'o will go to the siu'ccssful Calcutta cA'indulates 
.and the remaining one to the best of the N. W. I*, or Lahoie, In the 
Lower Division, twtmly-one w ill be reserved for Calcutta and ten for 
Allahabad and Lahore, (’amlidaics must apply, with the fee of Rs. 10 
and Rs. go and ceriilicates of age and good roiuluci before the I5lh of 
this month to the Secretary lo the Board of Kxamiaers, Calcutta. , 

• 

• • 

The Test-Examination of private students for the next University 
F^ntrance Examin.ation, has been fixed for the 3rd and 41)1 January 1888. 
This for the districts of the Picsidency and Chota Nagpore Divisions. 
Applications, th(‘ admission fee (Rs. 4), to be made at Iea.st 10 
days befoic ilie d.iy of i xammation. \ 

Thk evaminniion for odmi^sion to the Mn< ImiikmI Apprentice Depart 
mcnl, <A\il LogimA-img ijollcgc, .S'Md)j)i)i c, will In* held at the College, 
on the i6;ii .Old 17'h Jiini iiy id.SK'*: App’ii iiious foi peimi'^sion to 
appe.ir .il the <‘\ onm.ition, iim-.t b * tiled, with the nece-,saiy cert ilicr.tes 
of age .imi ot g'lod coudm.t, willi the Piim ip.il by tin; loth, 

■v"' i 

By thecomtesy of an esteemed frieml, w’e are gl.id to be able to anliCi - 
pate, our coiitcinpoi.uiea in the m‘\i item. 

The exammeis for the tii".t M. Ih .md .S'*' oml M Ih K\,imm.itions 
for the Degree of Bachelor- in Medn 110* « ' ic picsent Session, are 

Piesideiit ex-ollh p). 

Dr. E. A. Bud). 

Board of J'Namincis 
Dr. K. Maclcod, Anatomy, 
liabii IWiL Piasanna Ray, Chemistry. 

R.ii JCanai Liil De, Meilical Jun.piudemc. 

Dr. B. Ct Rudra, Materia Medic, a. 

Dr. U. Prain, Botany. 

Dr. K'. C. Chundra, Medicine. 

Dr. D. O. C. Kaye, Surgery and Opli. Surgery. 

Babu Chundia M. Ghosh, Physiulo'gy. 

Dr. Juggiibundhu Bose, 1 ‘atliology. 

Dr. W. J. Simpson, Hygiene. * 

Baboo Balic Chunder Sen, Midwifery. 

J. Wood-Mason, Comp. Analony and Zoology. 

Last month, on account of the annual cleaning, the Indian Museum 
could be open to the public only 1 1 days, and the visitors,.iduring ^hai 
period, numbered - natives 15,798 males 4,15’* females and 'Europeans 
Coo ntales and 80 females', the average being 1,848. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acnowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
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A CoMMll con- iMiii'.; of Mr. H. J. S. Culton, ii. s., jiist released 
from the Cah uit.i Mmii< ip-ility, Mr. C. W. M. r., M. I. C. F., 

Su|)(M inlciidiir.^ Imi pneci, Sonc Circle, fui'l K;u J.iiprakash Lai Ij.ihatliir, 
Dewati of Dooiniaon, have been appointed to examine into the workinj; 
of the enliif'Sone ('..nal Sy'^tem of hrn;ation, “ with a view to ))rovi(le 
rcmedie-. ulieie po^-sihhv f'*t admitted dcfetl-;, and to improve the rules, 
and, d« ne( ( ss.ii y, the law under which life system is administered’ 
(!oiiiplaiiit . abdiii ihe wnikio-; of the system, have been huid and from 
di\’e)s cpiaitf'i", and Sit Si' iiatt Ihijlcy, unlike Ids predecejsor, ha-> not 
been deaf to tin m. Mr. t’ntlnn lias alie.idy left. 

* * 

\Vi- lead 111 a Madias pajier th.it ail public oflices at thc^ Presidency 
and in the Pi/jvm( e, w ill bf“ ( l<.-ed fot tlm (.lm-^tmas holiday fi om 

Thnisday the Jjiid Dnemliei 181^7 (o Wednej'lay the 4th J.inuary 
j.S.S;’, l^(Uh J.i> . im Iiisi\ f‘. ‘1 hiis tli'.‘ Christmas holidays in the.* South 

are loip'p r th.aii out l)ooi ;a 1 ’ii);i vai .ii loti, and yet we* Imar no rom- 
jilaint of im onveiiience .iiid loss to Soiithein Isuropean met chants and 
tradesmen. 

« 

• * 

Till'. (b)\ ei iiiiu lit of Madia . h,i\ e diiected that, in addiessim^ native 
] lindu ^riilleiUMl, the ('(till l(‘-\ title of R.io I’abadoor sliould be used 
(iisu.illy to be alVi'i'di iiisfe.ad of Kai Ikahodoot, in addition to the pteli\ 
M. I\. l\y. and the alti \e -, ( I mi and Avei jal. I s lltei e mil a tendeiic y 
aiiione oiir Madias fiiends tliemselvcs to omit these ptefixes and 
afTixc's N'oiin^ M.idias hlce lietiLjal affect, to be S.dieb. 

iSl.itutc and Ilistoiy aie .il.ke a;nimsl the absuidity. 

Ly anfm^ei in the < ia/el(e, hnntiie^, shoolimf and fishinjj arc prohibit- 
ed, fiom the isth December i«S<S7 to the 1st June if88, in the Reserved 
Koiests in the P.damow ;uid 1 la/.irihaj')i Korcst Suh-dix isions and the 
lloihap l■'olc^st Keseue imar Kanchee, in the Chota Na;.;p()ie Fore->l 
Division. Tlie Reserved I’diesis cif the Arnold and Khorda Sub-divi- 
sions of the ()iissa k'oiest Division, aie also cdosed ai^ainsl hunlin^^ 
and shootm'4 dm mv; the same peiiod, \Vc hope the older will be 
.specially imiilled .at all the* neiL;hljoiii m;» cantonments and camjis, and to 
«all tclievmy, and maichinj; patties. 'Ihe same observance vve iii.iy as 
well add m tins coiiiu:ction -oiii.'lit to be held with lespect to the new 
Cj.anie Ac t. 

# 

t ♦ 

Irisiepoitcd by iclen.iaph fictm ICulm that a telcjiiam has been 
ie( c i\c d thf'ic, fiom tlio ('icimaii ('obuiial Company of Sonlli Wc'st 
All k a, 1 { pot t in;.; liic dll'-* o\ f ry of luh and cxtc'iisiv e goldfields in the'* 
I.iiedei il /land .and m An ;iia IV'piena. W’c hopcj this is ikj bull tmk. 

I r 1,'s.ili-l 1 '10,1 to iiinl tlic names of the son-, and hens of the* l.ilc 
Lab(,o lCi"i.ii>ke .d; Roy, m the (j.i/ctte, iml .1 5 d« fiullim; or mi, con 
ductin'; /■ 1, 1 ’e’ 11 M ni .1, t dvin^ i liai of and ni.iinlammc;, .it the 11 
ounenu, ' . mdc'.ol einbankmenl. 

• » 

(M !'. I'l I <■;)'; d li ,"nds .Ilf pioj^icsalii” at a I a[).-l p.ice Ilcneisthe ' 

1 ij.i -i , i! 0,1 (m an D n ( .1 ■ - 

‘ 1: , r..u o ilu' f Iiher of a I^iil a>kcd Ins M.n in-lavv to allow hi , 

■<1.111. ' i< I i ' "1 foi some d.iv . 111'! --M111J-I.1W expii-ssc-.l 

),,, Mn.x'.l'i’ - to ' otnplv w 1' h till’ I (■(pn ' 1 . ( )n 1 he lathci in-l.iu s 

..till - 1 , ' ] f ,.'ined 10 .'illVkv his wile !o Oil to inu f.ilheiA In-n -c, 

' 1 , (,ni , < vc’t nted i hoinf, iimh-i i.ikin/ to lenii n In 1 to Inm j 

|. 1 c- i , - 1 I U < i ( f I U It t O pay a 1 je 1 ) 1 1 1 V of f-t . J.u, pcld.l^nil; 

p,. 'iiM, ,! I’ao pol.r f itlwr f.*\ei lit' d., Il > ' al!<‘';ed, tin* ln-i.d i 
,,,j I jiiiioj and I cfni lied homo w nil 111 d.iii';li,ci. As' 

f,it J. v\ I " I '1 , , • I , sonn how ')! ot her I ue o 1 1 1 o\ ( I - t.iy d lu I t im'"' hy ! 

- . \.o.\ fill' x.ihant son m I iw hi lu ' ^ mc-d l In- , 1 ,,. nim-nt , 

p 1 ], .] Il ,.ii 1 he f n hof - in-l.nv denic-s ir- c-\(<iiiion altooctlui j 
'1 ho 10 1 1 I M '1*01 \i bof'iM'* tlic K’e'4isirai of the distiict who h.is 

i,.|’ I -■ 1' :■) i' I I) ity Ma'_;i'-(iaie foi lepoif 

♦V, It on t <>ntom[)oMi y C'f tln^ i whose a:- 

, oarn v.oo'm'c. Inuii moiifioniii'.; naim-s 'I'liat 1. tile only w.iy to 1 
^-i o.'M out ill > 01 1 of Mi.atnmonial meanimss or post ni.iti mioin.il im- , 
maul ' ' Ids n'cMoits son-m-kew may be a ;;iiat Koolm, !}iit Ivj is .a j 

Miniil I ( «• h 1 I '.vt ami v iileaiiiv. j 

' • • 

'j'j! I 1"11' V I' v I- '’"U i: tound . 

“ '1 he u oii'i *1 I'l \iiioi M a aie inv.'ulina evei y sj'hote c>f employmriU 
I'A'inah' 0''* to’ - ' I ■' ,is j.lMinful ,is Mac k-hei 1 ics ; and womeoai'-.id- 
nnttecl to 1 1 ’« !’.,i m some of the States. .Mis. Ad.i M. Kntenbemli t, 
a lad\ I'.'iMikii. Im-. imt bee n nominated as a < amiidiate foi the I'ftic e 
(,fl)i pki li’ii'.'' I he k leik of the Peace 111 one cflhe Nc-w llamp- 
sh:iC'0'’ii^ i laviv. A woman [ulols one c.'f the L ikc (. hampiam 


stc.imboals. • A I’liff.ilo I.idy Mis. A. M. Holloway, has just obtained 
the contr.u t foi i le.inim; the -tieets of the city for nc.xt five years, 
Arn.oma, m Rins.i^, lejoicc-s m a female mayor, and Syracuse, in the 
same Stale, boa-t 1 of i female mimicipal council. A lady is known 
t') .isj)ne to til'* pie-.iil'ni' y of the United .Slates ; .and, considerinjij the 
i.ipid t.ife at w Ineh h"i .ex are }>ro;^r';i)sin;4 in the e.st.iblishmeiU of 
their picteiisioiis, tlunc i, no reason why bhe should despair.” 

* 4 

Tlir. followinj; pai.Tj.raph occiiis in the Madura JAr// : — 

'I’he .\meiit.in m jnactically oii;;^in.il in more Hiincjs than .a thou- 
sand. A pioinmctit pliNsician in Pniladclphi.i wears skin made from 
the skill of a Ne‘;ro, and he insists th.it tin* tanned hide of an Afiican 
makes the most eiidurm;^ and the most pliable leather known to man. 
Youij;; medic’al students make their cipmi -ca>e'^, match-cases .and in- 
siriimeiit-casc^ .and t’u-ir slippeis of the skins of ne<;r')s, and (oh ! in 
hnm.m chivalty '■ of fair women drowne'l and dissected. Wh.it next? 
May not the-.e d'»< tois /// /no mie of these* days thoj) off a bit of the 
livin;4 palpitatin'.,' hmbofth'- l.idie, they admiie, to preserve the skin 
.IS a memento of their admiialion .ind as .1 keepsake? L.idy p.uients, 
bew ai e I ” 

'I’he poor Ni.p^eis at .my r.itc aie aveiitp'd. Huddled into the same 
bo.it with the fill sex of the While r.u e, they would scarcely care to 
complain. As the ^oose may Ix^ supposed to be c.ipable of undet- 
hOjiijiC with tolerable c<)!Mpl.iis int y the opei.ilion of pluckin,^, in order to 
supply an iiisiiument for lecoidin;.;; the piodiiLtions of »enius and 
! wisdom- .a p'-U ior ,a Pmi ipii ni* .1 }‘,n.(a‘/SL' AavZ—.o pom Sambo 
m.iy not mind hem;4 (1 lyed in the saiii'.* skimi'uy with the “ prime ;,uals ” 
and blood m.ires, and safely deposited with them. 

♦ * 

In tlic Crovcinmeiit Resolution on tin? Cicner.il Administration Report 
of the Duiclwan Division lor tlie year 1S76-.S7, under the head Opera- 
tion of the S.ile l.ivvs, oc • nfs the followm;^ : — 

“'Idle Collectors of Mhlmpiore and Hoo^hly lofiort that it has "rovvn 
Into .1 pi.icUce to ac <epi w ilhout eikpiuy atieais ofieveiuie tendered 
between the day lixed by law as the l.uest on vvhicli payment may be 
made, and th.it fixc'd by advet liscment for the sale of estates in con- 
sequence of defanlt. ’Phe Commissioner, Mr. Wilson, considers this 
to be a sulqec t to wliuh the attention of tiovei mnent mi^dit with ad- 
v.intay.e be diiected. He obseives: - 

‘ It IS idle to fix a l.iiest day for payment if all dcfaiilicts are .allowed 
to make ;4ood tlieir dc f.iult, without loss to their pockets, up to the* 
siibse(|iK’nt dates fixed fiu the sale of defaulting estates, lint, on the 
othei hand, it Is quite impossible to fmimil.ite any rule or piinciple 
which should guide a t’ollector in deciding whether or not to ac-c’cpt 
pajiiK’iil of revemu'* after the thie date. All 10114 dc'pend on the Col- 
ie'.toi ’s indiv idnai |nd':ment, w Ilk II canh.udl)* fad to im line toWMrds 
extieme leniency, situ e ( »ov ei nment has declared that ‘‘the cancelinent 
of .1 sale cm the yioim i of Ik.i dsliqi is one of tlie most ‘•ev«‘te censmes 
w hi< h ( an be pas'.c-d <*n a Colh’i lor.’’ I'Aen if it could lx* detei mifH'd 
j what c X( Uses, if will 1 '.t.il>li-lie", dmnld be ie;.;a!ded a-. \ alid, it i , 

1 quite im|)o-^sil)lc fn! ,i('nlhtii)i h; d( cide snminaiii) m eat li pai 1 11 iil.ii 
j ( .l>e uht tliei tlie ext i*‘-< ^ .lileged aie m fn t tine. .M ri <- fi cqiiein y of 
I default 1'-. no lea-on foi not 'diouin;;- iikini'^eiu e, ,ls tlie si.ntely IC! 

I tillin' M’lv'* ' -tat'’-> .Old ' -.tall Ik i 1 'i\ iiuin' i on . nu'iiv i>]< d pi oj u ,f Im 
' III w hi. h t!f( iiilt •. aie i:>r*-i f!tM|iunr, aie ).i4 the e U nes in whi< h tik’ 
A' /.c /.<4’ ob-t.’ii Ir^ in Ilk* way of piitu tii.ilily .ite gieate^t. ’I he tine 
It m< ov foi tlie pi c- will -I lie of thin.;-) IS, 1 think, a piov isioii of law or 
t \( » . 11 1 \ e '*1 d:'i .ml !ioi i/ni ; the l“\ y of a iikklei i!'.’ pen lUy upon ex 
emplin;; .a d< f inllui'.; c - fate fi ' un --ale.’ 

1 he matte r is oik whuhha^ (01 -.oiue time foimr-d the mliici l of 

cone noiklen. e he' u oeti tli<-‘ Ihii';,!! ( ’iO\ m nm 'III ami tlu' Iloanl ol 

l\e\i-une, and M "'til un ier ( oiioiii i.il’on. I he exec n' i\ e on!' 1 I'^-Lied 

have t het ked the ( \ il of lM 4 y and 1 lie onsn It I ite sales for li,(liiigde- 

fanlt-', ' \ k’ently the le'-'ilt t-t mi'Uake ; but it is a tpieOion whelhci 
'.neatit punclualuv mi'.dit not I.h.- set iiied by s-ime 'f a' l iiu]; smtlion, 
h !■> that '-u'-"o -.'ed by Mr. Wil-oii, and ai-'* wlktler /einimlam 
m k’ h I not i n soiik.’ ' a-.'’^ I e< ' i \ e not 1 1 c be t >1 e ilk ’ r e-.! it e , .it c ad vei - 
ti-.c‘d lot sale <*n .icctumt ol aiieai-'. ' 

4'he sik_;'_;e-.liim of Mi. \\ il-tm is i ea-^onabh’. .mr S*r 11 irt I’-ayh y 
\\iv<‘|y coiiMtleis that tlefiulliik’ /''inimlais shouM h-' iidnimctl by ikitii e 
of ilk.- sal'" of iheire tatC' 'I'lleie shoiiKl he piovi-ion lor wulei and 
better public iiy of lj'>tli leveniic and pulm .,.ilc:-, 'iml'.u Act XI of i::';-/ 
aikl Re'.’.nlalioii \’lll of i.Srq. 

# it 

.\( e'liu N I*", like tlelibeiatc act-, adapt ihcmsclve-, to .m rouiidin;^ t n 
cmn>t.uk ' U'knnc'a .is w c 11 :is mi-hiaps aie vaii-uis in foim.isiho 
communities ‘tmt^. t'onntnes. They aiej aDo .'itt 'clcd l^y tin tiifl' tencc 
cifpio'.;ie-s '*f nation-;, Thu-., wliile? a lar 'e mmiber of men aiinu.illy 
|)(Mi-hm I ikli.i ami Dtiier tiopical l.mcl, liom the hitt s ofventunou, 
lepiile-., not .1 '-in_;!e case might ck'c.fir of tlie kind, niiless at living 
/.»olo;i(al coilei rioiis or .imoiig professional exlubitms, m l-hk^land 
and other cold countiics of the Xoiili It is lorn.; since wolves roaiiu d 
in the inteiior <.f (iu'at Iliilain, but the (Jontinent is still infestcl, ami 
m some eonnlMO'., notably Russia, the wolv(?s arc a tenor to tiavellcrs 
So 111 Xoriheiii Imiia we landy hear of (le.ilhs from falling from frem-, 
and h.irdly ever cd' accidents from climbing the h*fiy c'jcoanut, whereas 
ill the Souihcni se.'vboaid and in The n^*ghhommg islands, vvlm li 
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abound in the cocoaiuit, such are common enoin^h. In J.»nn.i, a man 
lately fell from a cocoanut tiee and died befoie^ any medical aid could 
be piocured, 

« 

• # 

“W. F.” in the Afa// su;;L,0‘st5. a fax of 2 annas per jiallan on 

kerosine. lie wnics . — 

“This would raise the retail piiie of common kerosine lo 11 annas 
pe/* o.illon, or I anna 10 pms pn hoitle. Tneie is no piohalnlitv of the 
consumption beiii.i;- clu-cUed for .iny h n-ili of tim-c by '>111 h a ta\. 
The decided tendency of the oil is to tlec hue even fiom it'. |>i«' piil low 
price, for the supply m the (.,'auca'Us, if not also in Ameiu i, s.-<-ins to 
lie inevhaiistible. So the nalmal < oiirsp (jf the inaikot may s.jon 
enable dealers lo ''cll the eominon oil, wei;_;hled thouith it may be with 
a*2 annas per j^alhni duty, at lie- piiee now obtiinni f<ir it. Hut < \en 
if the fust cost ,it tlie pit's mouth do< s not fall yet awlnh-, ilu- public 
in Iiuli.i would spee<lilv arr oinmodatf* itself to the incie.iso of puce 
caused by the piopo-,ed tav. In other wot .Is, aftrr .1 day or two, atid a 
little inciediility le^ardiU'; the <'\])Ianations offered by «ieihis ftir a 
rise in price, the la\ would not be felt, 'I’o the lloveinmmt the tax 
would conlribiUe, on the piesent late of impoit, ne.ulv K 10,00.000 
per annum to the revenue. The mcome-t tx pi odnces haii-lv 2 ^ I iklis 
net, t(w set a'.;aiiist the anno^ante .ind bad feeliiii: whu b it i aiisrs 
Double the tax, and then not half a ctote will be obtained, but the 
discontent will im. umh'. It would be just as leasonabhMo tax the oil 
we bum as it is to tax the bi’cr, wim* :ind spmts we dunk. I'hr lat>ei 
now yield a 1 ev eiiiie of ne.ii ly 4* i lakhs. Tlif* ( iovei ninent ni-i-t ha\i- 
inoi e re\ miilo : and it wniiM, nf idiuse, ptefei to obtain what it m('ii> 
for the safety or w el fai e of the F.miiiie by indiiect i.ilhei than by 
direct taxation.’’ 

We say amen. The Committee on the Octroi for Calcntt.i recom- 
mended the la.xinj,^ of this nuisance. 

# # 

A DEl’UTATlDN of the Hiitish Peace and 'Aihitration Committee of, 
besides others, tweUe members of Pailianient, has p,one all the way to 
America, to present a iiiemoi lal to Piesidcnt jClcvcland, in favor of 
international arbilfalion. It was received at Washington on the 41st 
October. Sir l.von Playfair, on the p.art of the Pat Iiamcntari.ins, fiist 
addressed the Picsident. We extract the principal portion of his 
speech : - 

“This inemotial has been signed by two hundred and thirty-thiec 
members of the House of Commons, more lli.tn a third of the whole 
numlDer. It is re.ally the onteome of an ardent desire on the pot nf 
the woiking men of tlie Uiiued Kingdom to perpelnatc the fiitoidsliip 
and peace which now happily exist between kindred peoples on bolli 
sides of tlie Atlantic. The lepiesentatives of the people have given 
expression to tins feeling among their constituent.s by signing a inc- 
monal. Fven if it dnes not effect an immcdi.ate or proxim.tie treaty 
*.)f aibitiation, yon will, Mr. Piesident, recognise that (he inemoii.il is 
a remarkable expression of the biolherly feeling v\hn h our working 
classes enteitam for tlndr kinsmen in the United States. Intern.ition.il 
arbiltatmo, if established, will only be one step fuitber in tlie history 
of civ ili7 nion. When individuals ipi.iiiel, society does not piiinit 
them to srith- their liv V loleiK e, but lefeis them to couits of 

equutyni l.iw m oidi r ill it then diiTt I en< es may bo fompos(.*d. Why 
should tvit this piiin iple be ev-tended to nations, espe' i.illv when, as m 
the case <>f tin* Uinled Kingdom .nul the United States, they .are .allied 
by blood . 111(1 knit togetiiei by lov f ? We aie both . ommon inheritois 
of the ti.idiiion. and gleii' s of the .\ngio-S.ixon lacc, fiom vvliuhwc* 
llave obtained a sp.i It of ('Oil. lb ilion, .1 ^piiir that has so aided the 
n.ation.il development of boib uintiies. The lime is f.ivoniable foi 
the considet.ilion of tin* (UP’sI 1011, bei .aiise the vv hole wmld is st.iitled 
at the new .i^i)e( t of wai, whuh tlie piogie->s of science is making a 
huge engine for tin* biiiial but. heiy ol men and the wanton waste of 
projierly. . Its im i(.a->ing co 1 tliie.iien-, the b.isi-. of n.ilional credit and 
<*veii 11, It ion, il .olvemv. In tc-n v'-.n^ the (o.t of I'.Liiopean arin.inieiits 
li.is inc le.i-.ed .it le.a‘t 2^ p-*r i ent , while n .amounts to 3 per cent, of 
the whole i.i.nmg of lunope. The United St.itcf, almost alone among 
nations c an k( ep dow n Its w.ubke expc'ndiliiie, bec.iiije it does imi 
cunsidei It nei.e-s.aiy to .inluip.Ue w .11 with forf’ign n.itions. Il islic*ie, 
theiefoie, latiuT ih in in Isniope, that piopos.ils for treaties of arbitra- 
tion might natui.iliy be made. 

Mr. John WiUoii, of lire Ti.i les Congne.ss, and Mr. Cremer, M.P., 
followed. And then Piesident Cleveland followed with a very short 
but not o.'cr-swcet leply. To us, at any r.ate, the few words of niggard 

acquiescence do not seem very hopeful. 

» • • 

« # , , 

Renter’s Berlin .\gency, on the 1st November, reports the total des- 
truction by file of the Kiissi.in town of Klu/in, in the Government 
of Minsk, vvhK-h contained 350 l;ous'*s and scvei-al large spirit stores. 
Many people have, of course, perished in tl^ej flames. The extent 
of the dtim.tge ilonc i-s .as yet niLalcul.ablc. 

• 

» • 

The Graphic \s cnli;;htening the En.glish public on the mysteries of 
the Pearl Fishery of Ceylon. The pictorial sketches are accompanied 
by a short notice by Mr. John -C U. V.andort, of Colombo, as follows:- - 

“ The pearl fishery of Ceylon t.lkes place on the pearl banks situated 
off the north-east coast of the isl.oul. A very successful fishery has in 


this, the Inbilop \a*.P, .id led ii(''aily '.I'oo t«> tin' 1 ev a'lim*. cd (In* island 
as t ho ( ii)\ 01 iiim-iit u « i-iv cs .1 t w u^-t mi li ^ ^li n {> of the* li-'ln-i v of nearly 
l(’!tv millions (>t ovstris, at .m iv« i me of / j los s;d ju i l.O'io. Each 
b«>.ct c.in ic-*. III .iddiiHMi t'» ill ‘ s]\ippi‘i .OKI .1 ( b) \ (-1 miicnt-l)( lied sub* 
ouhn.iie to i ik(‘ ‘(oimi,' ten m.-u mg ten iliw-is h ibvet al- 

t.u ln‘s 4 Hie‘ foot to .1 li)«ip nt sti mg, whiili is I'.mti-ned .pound a stone 
vvcoglimg .diii.it 4i> 11 ), , .ip.l t.isi (MuU i\ oi^seveii f.it horns, h.iv mg a 
sin.ill h.iskrt <u m-ib 1; >n-'Pi*ndco. .pomul his m^k; on le.iehmg tiui 
holtoni, the stone m -.i iit if^i fin the next divi-i, .is jhme .iie oiiK* four or 
livcMof.uli holt. I lie ibvei ii'inaiiis .'iliont .1 mmnte 01 so imdcr 
vv.itei , .iiul s<*M«ls lip .iboip t.oDi') t)\-.!cis, jollowing nmnedi.Uel v .ifier 
t be b.isket and 1 esi m e bi' -. 1 1 u* tin* bo.i t 1 lefi >1 e h is ik'xi d 1 v e. ( t n c Ic'.ar 
d.i\s the Ijojt.im ( III b(‘ « |( iilv ‘.eeti. Ibveis m diving, I'ostnmi' weic 
tiled, but I In y t iiled to ^end up mne thin .iboiu 1 ,;»)() ov sti I s ;it In- 
tel V aU ol I v\ o 01 ihii-e mmiites 1 In* liivi'i-. .pe Iinii.in-. •)! .\i.ihs, 

\ bout limnl I ed 1)0 p > i_fo out d n 1 v, 1 eln i n m • 111 t he e v . m ng. A ( 1 ov- 
<*nimeiii s< lnn*.H*i is m attend line dnimg tlu- li .In 'I'he ov st(*i s 
.ire collc*( tc'ii It) ein fiisipes, .pid sold bv .pn mm To esti.p I the peai U 
fi Pin the* shells tin* ov stei > at c^ t .11 et nl 1 y w i 'iied .V pe pi oj st i*t_ shell 
Is show 11 111 one 4)1' il|(* ' ket« he., on .10 eid p g('d si .ile. I lu* bli oppmgs 
»- olica I ed .1 1 1 ln‘ nunid Y ll >< n . o| 1 In* f in losip es 1 11 w hu li t lie o) st ei s 
.lie colfi*t ted pi«*vion-. to ..lit* soiinloiu‘s \ leUl v .iln.n de jie.ii Is. The 
tisliei V (oiitimied tills p hoiii .\[nil Jinl to 'th, when the* siuuh- 
vvcsteily monsoons -.et m ,pid the li-.ln-iy w.is i loo d ’ 

1 1 w.is a pm e piei e ol hi* k I h it di v m-; with diving .ipp 11 ,'il ns dul n ot 
siKieetl, 01 elst* the vvliole hnmn*ss would h.ivt' 1 h m ;ed hands h;^ng 
sinct*. 'rhcmntlig(*nous jie.ii In diei w onitl h iv e been .is exliiut as the 
nul.getious vva*.iv i 1 . 

« 

I UK Land ol the .M nnmg Sim 1-. .igain to the* foie - 

1 lie ( rovt'i min*ii: »)f 1 q) m miend.it t -. . mi, to t -m'd 1 net fin tt csses 
.It .lUoni one hii'idi ( d .ind liliv-lhie<’ pl.n < s .ilong, theioisl. These 
VV ill ( Ollslsl ol I hi ee ( I l . . I 1 1 e i o 1) si I IP M o 11 . >1 .lllig^ I hiss foiliess 
eX'dils.ve 4)1 ill. 4 o .1 Ilf 1 ) II I a< k Inolding-. .ind ol tin* oidl’.Pi”^: lo In; 
monntt*il on I In* foi I 'All! i 0-.1 i.So.oio )lii, .a sKoiid i’l.i>s foilicas 
about I pi 04 ) 11 , .iml a thml .ibont So.ooo ’’ 

\ cnly, J.ipan is .piotli(*i El Doiaifiilike 1 1 ) dei .ib.id 1 

♦ 

• # 

1 UK di.imoiid, valiiei) .it R-. .'*0,0 )0, stolen fiom ilm Ni/.im’s P.il.ace at 
IlydciMb.icl, li.is been it'coveied by the Homb.iy Police. 

* « 

A PROC^M \ noN of the (Vieeri of M idagMsr ar, count ei signed by her 
Pi line Miiiiaier, b.i, b-'cii r>-,ned ieinlt*inig .dl M.il.ig.i‘>y women living 
111 roncnbm.ige with foi t*igin‘i s liable to ilin loss of llieir uvil rights 
and even the c onli-si .iiion of the piopeity they lioKl niider M.ihig.isy 
law. The off.spi mg of sm b 1 onneclions will be reg.ii tied .is Malagasy 
subjects, riicse loi eignei s .11 e ,icA ustoined lo pinch. ise sl.ivcs benami. 
I’he men themselvc*-. ( aiiimi own hiimau beings, but tliiuiigli native 
vvoinon they .pe ,ibh‘ to put' h.ise slave.i .nul enipl ly them in winking 
plantations ami bmhimg hono's. 

Nol'I'lS AND Ul'.ADiaO'O'I'I'.S. 

rMHK /t>uf /i<ii Olfiiirl of P.iM-., o| tin* i .t Xov r-nibei , iin*nlion: llic; 
-L i(*ceipL by the rie.isuiy 4if 40 > lo }i im j, ,mI m on tln‘,2'^lh 
Octobt*!. This amount, icfonkil .t , .m .4nou>mon. i outi ibiii mu,' ts 
umleistood to be M. WdsouN (_oii 1 n in e moin*y. .So .it le.i t tlie 
London Duly AVrm’ Jkuis tone .pomfiiii t(l(*i;i iplis. Ihit is it, in 
tiiilb, Loiisi-ieinc money, or is n oolv , o//. iiiotn-y ■' Is iml fi-.ai oj* 
lodgment in pi I nm I he mol IV e j. )( in-- <li , ;■)! g m- ni M W'll^on c.'iii 

.ilfiud to p.iil vviili jo,')oo tram ^ '? ml i pan;. lie ji.is made 

iiioiiey enough to be at once (..illnm • • \h: pin kiir;-, nf tin.* soul .m d 

capable of ie:,igmng .my poitnni ot hi. pioiii. .Sncii ,v maii> 
liovvevc-r, must know the lime snilcd lo -.U' li .1 dep.ptme fiom .the 
oidin.iiy Rule of <ii.isp. With the j*ii!jlic (ii.p M* . of pci nl.iiioii .ig.iiust 
liim, and the po- itmii 4)1 hi t v eiiei .il)li* f ii In-i ml.iw m the Pie.idency 
of the Republic cli-.-.lmclly mii»ei died m ( on .(.(pieiu **, llim vvaV not the 
hour for ^m-h seutmuiit.il wcaiknes .. W'e spe.ik fiom the vvoildly 
point of view, wluch IS .also the Frc'inti jiomt .Sucli .1 V fnml could 
only aggravMte the situ. ilion, mvo^ iiig the g ully and mmu (*nt in- 
discriminately. Accoidingl) , we .11 e diivmi to sjippo-,e lli.it the good 
Pre-iklenlN f.imous sou m l.iw had *somc sub-ilanp.il, and vvoi felly 
reason for hastemug to c le. It himself some di c.id of the l.iw, in ' fact 
in the event of ceilain f xpec.leil in(]Liiries. In the Capital of(*.'iviliza- 
tion, (Conscience 1- a feii-li, for butt of liduule. “Jlononr'' is more 
iespcc.ted, (iouvcnience moat. 

It may mlcresi our Indian le.iders to know that M. Wilson is, 
what — on the authority of the laic Dr. K. M, Banefje.i, who wiole'on 
the subject in —we c.ill a Domeslicrled Son-in- 

law, living in the Tmlenes, though not on his fathcr-ni-Iaw’s resources. , 
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The quiet town of Sirsa in the N. W. P. rejoices in a Patriotic Asso- 
ciation, and the patriotibin of the Association has taken the shape of a 
sort of literary movement to the memory of the accomplished incubus 
lately in the satrapy of Upper India. They threaten to bring out a 
translation of Sir A. Lyall’s Asi^.tic Studies. The Indian Mirror seems 
alarmed^at the prospect, and warns the good people of Sirsa against 
frittering away their i'esourccs on such work. Let the Mirror be com- 
forted. After Sir Lyall is fairly on the homeward voyage, the funds 
will not be foithcoming, subscribers will easily foiget their promises 
, as they become ash'atncd of their cnihusiasjn. There is no patriotism 
« in the matter, nor loyalty, nor admiration. All is tuft-hunting. 

* 

A MORE hopeful project, from «at any rale the laic L.-Ci.’s point of 
view', .is our old fiiend Moonshee Newul Kishoic’s announcement of an 
Urdu vcrsi<m of Str Alfied Lyall's Speeches, with a pot trait. It will 
be all labour thrown aw-ay. We doubt if there w'ill be found a dozen 
* serious readers. But a great printer and publisher can do such things 
cheaply and can make indifferent things sell to some extent. Besides, 
the Moonshee can afford, if necessary, to throw away money on even a 
past Governor. But theie is no liability, far less loss, involved. 

As a purely literary and commercial venture, the speculation is not 
promising. The experiment of publishing the speeches of Governors- 
r.eneral has been tried, without much success. Lord Mayo’s 
Speeches fell fiat on the public. Lord Ripon’s were far more valuable. . 
Yet, notwithstanding the paity enthusiasm evoked in his favour, the l)ook 
was scarcely nid'e successful. What is there in Sir Alfred’s utterances 
to comdfand a superior fate for them ? He is certainly a good literary 
workman, but that is not all that is necessary. He has left no reputa- 
tion as a public man. He has neither done great or good deeds nor 
spoken golden words. In this he was much like his greater contem- 
porary in power in Madras ; he was, indeed, a true, if a poor, copy of Sir 
Mountsluart Grant-Duff. The Madrasec was a far cleverer man and 
decidedly a better master of sentences. Yet who cares for his Indian 
speeches, unless it be some literary hermit devoted to the niceties of 
expression ? On the otlier hand, the world treasures up the words of 
great workers like Wellington and Lincoln, even if they are deficient 
in form. The unlettered Marlborough*s casual remarks are valuable, 
and a single sentence often quoted of Runjeet Singh, who could not sign 
his name, will keep his memory green as that of one gifted with the 
prescience of genius. Above all, the sayings of two uneducated men 
constitute the sacred treasures of two of the greatest religions. 

Vanity Fair says : — 

I am informed from a very good source that the military condi- 
tio ns of the tiihutary and semi-independent States of India arc the 
s u hject of careful study just now at St. Hetersburg, Also their rela- 
ti ons to the Biiti'^h administration in India and the personal character 
of their rulfcis and their advisers,” 

Tlii.s is how Russophobia is maintained. Vanity Fair\r.\^ unneccs- 
^aVify shaken ih c nerves of the good people at home. There is no 
piaciical significance in the news, even if it be true. No doubt, Russian 
. st-atesmen must be informing themselves about India, as British 
.statesmen have long been studying about Russia. But that, beyond 
ineic is any paiticular and serious attention being now paid to 
the militaiy re soiiucs of the ivilivc Slates, their political relations with 
the Biilish "ower and the personal character of the Princes, we do 
not* Ihink likely. The truth at most is that poor Dhuleep Singh is 
talking a deal of v’lbbish on this as on other subjects connected with 
India- of which he knows practically nothing — and that some irrespon- 
sible Russian politicians and journalists find, in drawing him out and 
fooling the Ptodigal — political as well as pecuniary — to the lop of his 
bent, a pleasant dissipation. For study of the persons and forces at 
work in the Native Slates, Russ^ia has yet no adequate means. These 
Jlincurs of VIoscow and St. Petersburgh are rather confirmed in their 
p.istime b\ seeing the dust it raises in England. It is the ignor- 
ance of the Biilish themselves Qf the state of their Empire in the 
East th.at leaves* them at the mercy of wags and mischief-makers and 
gossipr. 

Poor Dhuleep Singh has not found generous foes. He has certainly 
given then sore provocation, but his grievances were great. Much 
ought to be forgiven a Prince despoiled of his kingdom by his pro- 
tector?, separated frotn home, banished from country, and tricked out 
of religion Itself. The British ought to be satisfied with keeping him 
outoflndu\. His silly tirades are contemptible effusions of a mind 


never worth much and now almost gone. They merit only pitying^ 
silence. But we sec that the manifestoes fulminated by him have pro- 
voked angry reprisals. After the lowest Eastern manner, the ex- 
ponents of the enlightenment of the West are attacking him through 
his female relations. It is a lamentable degradation — an indecent 
spectacle. At length the English have discovered )hat he is not the 
right article. When Dhuleep has utterly exhausted his power to give 
champagne dinners, “ society ” has found out that Dhuleep is no son 
of his father—has no claim to be the heir of Runjeet Singh. Written 
records and oral tradition are being laid under requistion to disprove 
his rights. One of these writers gives the story of Dhuteep's origin, 
on the authority of Sir Lepel Griffin in his Punjab Chiefs^ sayiqg 

“The true story of Dhuleep Sing’s birth is as follows -Maharaja 
Runjeet Singh, though he had sixteen wives and a bevy of slave-gliis 
in his harem, never liad but one son, legitimate or illegitimate. This 
only htm was Khurrak Singh. Dliiileep Sing’s mother was the daughter 
of a Jat trooper, and according to one story, his father was a man of 
the same caste. Another version makes out that Dhuheps father was 
a surefer who had charge of the Maharaja’s dogs. VVhichever it was 
Runjeet was certainly not the father this fact was perfectly well- 

known to every one. ‘ Perhaps no court in the world,’ says Sir Lepel, 

‘ w.as ever more depraved than that of Maharaja Runjeet Singh,’ He 
w.i« accMstoincd to accept their cliildren readily ; and whenever a new 
.ulditiiin to his lepuled family made its appearance, would cynically 
ask: ‘ whence tins mysterious stroke of foitime.^’ But Runjeet was 
noi only a brave soldier and a strong ruler ; he knew how to abide by 
bis pledged word. ‘ He was the wisest Indian Prince ’said H. Lawrence 
‘ the English Government had ever come in contact with being the 
only that stood in his engagements.’ Had his reputed son, our im- 
placable foe, as he calls himself, shown the same good faith the story 

of his base oiigin would have been forgullen.” 

On the (luestiun of Dhuleep’s claims, all that is immaterial. Our 
Government accepted him with open eyes, “ with all his imperfections 
on his head.” It is estopped from raising the “ previous question.” 

In an exceedingly well written “leader,” the Ceylon Patriot 
glowing account of the Catholic Archbishop popularly known as Padre 
Bonjean. He seems to be an ecclesiastic of the true apostolic stamp, 
full of fervid piety and enthusiasm of humanity, of courage and end- 
less persistence, and impervious to ridicule. He coimt>enced as a bad 
Tamil preacher, but he did not stop till he had mastered all the ver- 
naculars as well as the English. Ilis charily and desire to do good are 
exemplary and unconfined to sect or by creed. He has done much for 
the difiiisioii of education, by means of vernacular publications and 
otherwise by the activity of the press. He is indeed a tower of 
strength to the cause of enlightenment. He lately distinguished him- 
self at the conference called by the Director of Public Instruction by 
his noble advocacy of national education and his elo(iuent protest 
against the niggardly policy of (government. 

In a bright note flavouted with literature and a sarcasm which stands 
a good chance of being “ caviare to the general ” in India, the States- 
man notices the new proposition in England to assert copyright in 
State literature. Our contemporary discerns in it the hand of the 
Colossus of Colporteurs of literature now in the Cabinet 

“(Government intends to keep a gup of the copyright of scientific 
reports. Rolls pubiicalions, chaits aiul oidnance maps, and some other 
classes of work in which Mr. Smith has had sufficient sense of humour 
not to include Acts of PatliameiU and Reports of Select Committees.’' 

Just so I If the Calendars of State Papers maybe reserved for the 
purpose, why not the Statutes and proceedings of Parliament ? Yet the 
very suggestion of copyright of these is a practical reductio ad ab- 
siirdum. Our contemporary presses tliis argument still farther 

“ Having taken to the trade of publishing, and asserted their copy- 
right, the (GovernmciU might do worse than turn on the bookstalls the 
honest pennies they so much need.” 

Delhi has again got an English organ, by the conversion of a local 
advertiser into ijie United Service Chronicle. With the best feelings 
for our new brother, we can not honestly declare the ChronUte worthy 
of the City of the Mogul. Ill-printed on the worst rag turned out 
of the Indian mills, and with a subscription of Rs. 12 per annum for 
a weekly no bigger than half a sheet of the Indian Mirror.^ it is neither 
cheap nor savoury nor sightly. But the proprietors can mend matters 
and ought to do so. There are elements of success. The field is 
tolerably promising, and there is no lack of talent, even though Delhi 
is far from what it was when it was the seat of the leading journal in 
Upper India as of the sole comic journal (with pictorial illustration) 
in India. The number before us itself evidences ability. There is an 
able, interesting and well-informed a/ticle on the Burmese Dacoil as 
compared with others elsewhere of the same iik. But there ought U> 
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bemorcofthekindandofolher kinds- leaders, notes, news, and so 
forth. Above all, there ought to be respectable presentation in a more 
readable shape and characters. As it is, in te'aring off the cover of 
our contemporary, we tore oflf a piece of the best part, and we had to 
ask another with younger eyes to read the leader in part, to enable us 
to judge. We suppose Delhi is not the Land of Youth only. 

The Panama Canal is the most colossal engineering work now in pro- 
gress. More than that, it is the greatest international woik of the 
day. The whole world is deeply interested in it. If the world in 
general seems indifferent, that is the way of the woild. The world 
takes a good deal of time to understand its true interest. Every new 
project has to conquer the woild in its favor. The nations are yet 
far from realising the full significance of the work going on of dividing 
the Americas at the isthmus between. If they could anticipate how 
the future of the inhabitants of the globe must be influenced and even 
altered by the joining of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans through the 
neck of land that connects the two grand divisions of the New Conti- 
nent, they would exhibit a more vivid and a more practical concern 
for the Panama Canal. Men would hang breathlessly on evciy piece 
of information about it. Nevertheless, the more intelligent politicians 
and social speculators of both Hemispheres have their eyes open to 
the grand work. As everything virtually depends upon the life of 
the sublime amateur who has proved himself the Columbus of en- 
gineering, they will be glad to learn that M. Ferdinand de Lesseps is 
on his legs again, after his late illness and the shock of his brother’s 
death. He now attends office as well as the Academy of Science. In the 
face of the opposition of a part of the American press which has been 
calculating that by next spring the whole project will come to a dead 
lock for want of the sinews of war, unless the Government of France 
permit a lottery for raising the wind, it is something to have M. dc 
Lesseps’ assurance, formally given to the Academy, that the Canal will 
be opened on the 3rd November of 1890, so far as to admit of the pas- 
sage of 28 steamers per diem. It may be true, as the croakers assert, 
that M. de Lesseps promised to finish the Canal by 1889, but M. de 
Lesseps is neither god nor prophet. The unexpected difficulties 
which he has met with, not only in the financing of his scheme but 
also in the extraordinary havoc caused among his men by disease, 
fully explain the apparent flaws in his calculation. It is not in this 
spirit of captious objection that a great man ought to be treated who 
devotes his soul and all his energies to benefit all mankind by a 
triumph of ingenuity and science as well as perseverance. 

The age of chivalry— is it gone? Fashions may fluctuate though 
tastes subsist. Even so the spirit remains though the modus opepixndi 
of old romance is changed. Our young men, burdened with books and 
early anxieties and delighting in the Saiutdav Review^ have not the 
time to roam in quest of Peris to save from brigands or Uluc beards. 
Happily, under modern arrangements, their services are not re- 
quired. Tiiey might ride from D.in to IJcrsheba, or at least from 
John O’Groat’s to Land’s Km\, without meeting with a single call 
upon their courage or constancy in defence of injured innocence or 
endangered beauty. Novertheless, the spirit of .adventure is not dead, 
though it has had to seek for its satisfaction ficsh fields and pastures 
— usually in distant lands and wild couiflries. Above all, the 
spirit of g dlant-sacrifice, of unselfish devotion, is far from extinct. 
It runs like a pure crystal rill under the clay and sands of our whole 
social existence ; turn up the earth with a shovel, and lo ! it springs 
up to the wonder and admiration of our species I It is the work- 
ing of this fervid earnestness that contributes the romance of our 
modern life. 

An occurrence look place lately in England which cojnes as near as 
may be to the deeds of knightly valour of the olden tyne^s* It was at 
Exmouth, a scene consecrated by so much heroism and humanity. It 
will he interesting to our readers to know that the hero of the recent 

deed belongs to an old Indian (British) family. 

Walking the parade at Exmoulh, Mr. S. Rivett-Carnac, son of the 
former head of the Bengal Police, noticed from the distance signs of 
distressing excitement among the people who were then crowding on 
ihc seaside, though as yet he heard no cries. In India, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he would from the first have been assailed by a deafen- 
ing chorus of wailing. Not to lose time that might be precious, he 
ran to the spot. he heard rf:ries, proceeding from the very sea 

,-jheyJssued from a struggling woman calling for help. But so far as the 


rest was concerned, they were cries in the wilderness. Yes, even in 
England, at a busy seaport, a youn^g lady w ho did her best might be 
slowly drowned to death before a mob of Christians of all tanks, with- 
out any of them moving his little finger to save her. For it w'as by an 
accident that young Rivell-Carnac was walking out jii^t at the time. 
That accident was the saving of the young lai'y. She had been bathing 
in the sea but h.id got out of her depth’' and was being swept away by 
the strong cuircnt at the mouth of the E\e. 

The Bombay Natuial Hisloiy Institute has not been hmg in the world 
before its Honoi ary Secretary, Mr. H. M. I’hipson, announces a dis- 
covery. This is that snakes are deaf. Rather a staiiling heiesy, in 
the face of the popular belief that the N.igs arc quite a snnsical tiibe ! 
According to ihc Honorary Natuiali-t of Diukland, they dn not sing, 
properly speaking, though they might, if so minded, hiss a “ star ” of 
the first magnitude off the theatrical firmament; still less do they 
play on the piano, though some of them are piovided with rattles 
w'hich they sound by way of warning to unwary trcspasseis iilto their 
domains. But they ate credited throughout the East with an apprecia- 
tion of music. Tnat :ip[)teciation amounts almost to devotion, for it is 
oficm tlieir death. There are many legends in proof of this belief. 
In the popular imagination, the practice of music is atteiuled with this 
peculiar danger of attracting not only Nags but also Yakshas, Kin- 
naras, Gandliaivas, and all sorts of spiiits of eaith and air. 

The Nags— Sei pents truly stand foremost in love of music. In fact, 
they are leckonetl abenit the most esthetic of all these several descrip- 
tions of beings. They are said to be dominated by an' absorbing pas- 
sion for sweet sounds and scents and edibles. Confining ourself ‘to their 
love of music, wherever it is produced there, we are told, the snakes come 
and may he found lurking, if propeily searched for, or if we knew how 
lo find them out. This may be a mere myth — the hyperbole of belief — 
but the belief has influenced life to this extent at any rate that we are 
warned against singing or playing an instrument in fields and gar- 
dens, near trees and plants and woods, which afford cover whereby 
snakes may come to listen unperceived. To <lcsccnd from the region 
of popular faith and tradition to hard facts, all the appearances are 
against Mr. Phipsoii’s assertion. The itinerant snake exhibitors keep 
up a doleful strain, lo which the hooded seipenl dances and keeps 
time, and go on flourishing at it their unclosed fist at which it darts. 

More than this, a large profession is supported on the sympathy of 
serpents for music— the snake-pipers. 

Mr. Phipson says tliat, though deaf, snakes are sensitive to earth 
vihratioif. This, of course, is best communicable by dry soil. Ac- 
cordingly, the interposition of a piece of water, however narrow, 
between man and serpent, makes for safety. Yes, if the latter docs 
not spy you, the vile reptile, with its knowing, penetrating, relentless 
eyes ! To ns, Mr. I’hipson seems to make too much of this sensitive- 
ness to cat Ih- vibration. He is contradicted by other fads. Hail 
snakes been so very sensitive, they could scarcely remain in the inimp- 
(liate neighbouihood of man, lurking in human habitations as they 
do, specially in the rains. 

The Dons had a fi(*ld day this afternoon. After a great deal of dis- ‘ 
cussion, the proposal of the Entrance Examination Comrnitfroc, that 
elementary Chemistiy should be include(f as a subject of examination » 
was carried. The travail, however, was painful, ami there was serious 
risk of miscarriage*. The voting was close, and upon one poll, we un- 
derstand, the proposiiion was declared to he lost by tfie Chairman, Sir 
Alfred Croft, who was the mover thereof. .Sub.sequently, he was re- 
minded that he had himself a vole to give upon the question, and as 
thcOt brought about a tie, he had a casting vote. Thus cnlightfetied,. Sir 
Alfred returned to the charge and made the Dons go through another 
poll, which, with the suggested additiorfs, turned the talflcs and carried 
the resolution. The minority, who very earnest in their convictions, 
arc said to have protested vehemently against *lhis revision of the 
vote. The meeting adjourned witboiTt doing any further business. 

Holloway's /V//j.— I n the complaints peculiar to femal«s they Pills 
are unrivalled. Their use by the fair sex has become so constant for the 
removal of their ailments that rare is the household that is without them. 
Amongst all classes, from the domestic servant to the peeress, uni- 
versal favour is recorded to these renovating Pills ; their invigorating 
and purifying properties render them safe and invaluable in all cases ; 
they may be taken by females of all ages for any disorganization or 
irregularity of the system, speedily removing the cause and restoring 
the sufferer to robust health. As a family medicine they ^re unap- 
proachable for subduing the maladies of young and old. 

% 
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Thk hour for the municipal general election fpr extra metropolitan 
Bengal has arrived. This will be thft second General Election under 
the new enfranchising Act III of Bengal of 1884, and a considerable 
amount of interest centres in it. The three years to which the law 
restricts the elections, expired in some corporations on the 24th and 
in others on the 28th df last month. Hence the necessity for the 
municipal electorate, as well as the Governn^ent to exercise their choice 
again. In the Presidency Division, the 5th or the 6ih December has 
been fixed, t)r for the larger Municipalities both days, for some wards 
of the same place 4he 5th and for otheis the 6th, for the next General 
Election. By successive Gaseitt's^ the country has been warned of the 
corning business, and persons interested and specially the agents of j 
intending caiTilidales for civic importance, have been at work to pave 
the way for themselves and their friends, principals oy proteges. The 
cont’est wilj be keen at places like Baranagar, where there are no 
social chiefs dominating the community, as well at places like Ultar- 
paia, where rival chiefs contend for mastery. Santipore too has a bad 
name, and Dacca has of late years shown a new life. 

o RFJS 6- RA WET. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1SS7. 

WANTEp-TflE BUDGET DAY. 

After the confusion of parties and principles of late 
•years in this country, it is indeed a welcome sign of 
the times, h cheering index of the rise in the tide 
of agitation for political progress, that the unofficial, 
that is the truly independent, Europeans among us 
should once more be found deliberately to desire 
a reform of the political institutions of the land. 
In an unanswerable epistle, under the hand of their 
Secret, ary, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have 
come forward to demand the annual presentation 
of the Imperial Budget for discussion in the Legis* 
lative Council of India. The Chamber modestly 
say that although it might be objected that the 
present disease of the body politic demands more 
drastic treatment, yet they content themselves by 
suggesting “ a .safe and obvious reform,” without 
recommending “any experimental innovations which 
a responsible Government might regard as ill-adapted 
to the existing conditions of the country and the 
people.” No doubt, the native platform of political 
progress includes more radical demands, but native 
politicians will nevertheless be glad to join with 
the Chamber in .supporting their present demand. 
ir.he natives want that and something more ; but they 
• would be glad to get this, as a beginning. British 
interests — even unofficial British interests — are na- 
turally safe in a British CJovernment. British com- 
merce, in especial, has been always represented by an 
independent member in the Legislative Council, and it 
is therefore nothing strange that the Bri ish mer- 
chants shoiiUl be in no hurry to demand a system of 
reprcsentaiipn. They may well be repelled by the 
fury and extravagance of the more irresponsible of 
our agitators and writers. But let them not act un- 
vvortlvly to spite fools. The subject is peculiarly 
tlieirs. They best appreciate the freedom of the 
legislature and the virtues of discussion. It becomes 
them best, therefore, to tifke the lead in the reform. 
Our countrymen need not be ashamed of following. 
They owe more to the British merchants and set- 
tlers than their present leaders care to confess, or 
perhaps know. Our European fellow-subjects need 
not make themselves uneasy. Lord Ripon did 
make an “experimental innovation ” when he asked 
the Chamber to submit a name for nomination to the 
‘Council, a process which has been repeated in his 
successor s time. Repeat and widen that procedure, 
and y6u have that radical innovation of which many 


Englishmen in India .seem to be unaccountably afraid 
— a representative element in the Legislative Councils. 

The Chamber have fortified themselves by quoting 
the utterances of several Viceroys and Finance 
Ministers,^ which go to show that the Government 
of India are conscious of the advantages accruing 
from a full discussion of financial measures, and 
the accession of strength derivable from the sup- 
port of public opinion. The Chamber do not doubt 
that the present Government share the opinions held 
by the Right Hon’ble Mr. James Wilson in i860, by 
Lord Mayo in 1871 and by Sir John Strachey in" 1877, 
and they therefore “ urgently press upon Government 
the desirability of making such a change in the 
Indian Councils’ Act as shall permit of the annual 
discussion of the Budget in the Legislative Council 
of His Excellency the Viceroy.” 

We are afraid, that if the reform is to be carried 
out by an amendment of the Councils’ Act of 1861, 
we may have to wait for an endless number of years. 
The matter would have to be minuted by the Gov- 
ernment ef India, considered by the Secretary of 
State and his hybernating Council — so powerless for 
good, but powerful for evil— -then by the Cabinet, be- 
fore it could bo introduced into Parliament. After it 
had been once so ushered, there is a double danger^ 
With so many urgent measures for the British 
Islands standing by, owing to Irish Obstruction and 
the discussion of Irish questions, what chance is 
there of the Parliament taking up a purely Indian 
question ? Even in the absence of an all-absorbing 
topic “at Home,” the normal demands of affiiirs, 
to say nothing of the exigencies of party war- 
fare, will almost always stand in the way of India’s 
getting the necessary hearing. Then, again, there 
is the substantial danger that, upon a motion for 
the amendment of a particular section of the Indian 
Councils’ Act, the Liberal and Radical members 
might raise a discussion as to the propriety of al- 
tering the entire constitution of the Councils, so 
as to give them a truly representative basis. The 
whole continent of India, niuliT the inspiration of 
publicists, agitators, “ Coiigressionists,” ct hoc genus 
omuc, might be relied upon to adopt addresses to 
Parliament praying for such a wholesale reform, 
and there cannot bii any doubt that a great volume of 
public opinion in luigland would be in favor of the 
granting of such privileges, in some form or other, 
rhe Chamber, certainly, are not prepared to face 
such a contingency, and if, as is possible, the Gov- 
ernment of India, in their collective wisdom (which 
often overrides the personal instincts and predilec- 
tions of an English Viceroy), be under the same 
disinclination, there would be an insuperable bar 
to their asking for any amendment at all of the 
Councils’ Act. 

It seems to us that the object is capable of attain- 
ment in a much simpler and safer way. From i86r 
to 1872, and in the years 1877, 1880, and 1882, it 
had been found easy to submit the Budget for free 
discussiofi. '* The Government, if really so inclined, 
need only give one of their money-bills a duration for 
one year only sp as to necessitate its re-enactment 
pro forma, each successive year ; and upon the motion 
for such re-enactment, the Finance Minister could 
easily hang his Budget Statement. As at present 
constituted, no motion could be carried in the Legis- 
lative Council against the Government, and con- 
sequently what the Chamber and the native public 
(under the present constitutipn of the Council) equally 
expect^ is only an opportunity for public discussion. 
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It is not, therefore, necessary to devise any means for 
the carrying out of the resolutions which have no 
prospect of being carried. The device which we 
have indicated, would be quite sufficient to afford 
that opportunity for the “ expression of public opi- 
nion on the financial policy of Government,” which 
is the only object aimed at by the present agitation. 

In conclusion, we may remark that although, to 
the best of our recollection, this is the first time such 
a demand has been made by any of the established 
Associations, the claim has been previously advanced 
by political free-lances, who have carried on the 
holy war on their own crook, in advance of the re- 
gular troops. Thus, in the Purulia anti-income Tax 
memorial of the 21st January 1886, published in our 
issue of the 6th February of the same year (and 
which the Chamber will find interesting reading in the 
present connection) the following remarks occur : — 

“The policy of the proposed l>ill is so closely connected with the 
Budget stJilemcnt, that your petitioners regret that it should not have 
been found convenient to introduce this measure in Council as a sup- 
plement to the coming year’s Budget statement. A regular annual sub- 
mission to the Council of a statement of the Imperial Finances is in 
many ways extremely desirable, and if any moditiction of the rules of 
business of the Council be necessaiy, the matter is fully within the 
competence of the Government to uiiiiate and the Council to sancti 
to the great satisfaction and reassurance of those classes of the com- 
munity who take an interest in puhlic matters and affairs, hailing 
such a regular submission of accounts and estimates, the occasional 
cognisance of the same by the Couiuil in conneclimi with money Hills 
is a gain, from a public point of view, of sufficient value to m.ike its 
loss, 'as on the present occasion, a source of regret.” 

If we recollect aright, there have been still earlier 
private memorials in which that point was urged 
upon the attention of the Government of India. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 
passive endurance of the Indian 


IS 


The passive endurance of the Indian people 
touching. I'heir meek and abject submission in the 
presence of police extortion and oppression, is known 
by all who know the country. I his characteristic un- 
demonstrativeness appears on all occasions and under 
all circumstances, and constitutes no small dis 
advantage to Government in rightly gnaging the 
condition of the people. We were not a little striic 
on reading some remarks lately recorded by th( 
Gervernment of Bengal. In discussing the materi 
condition of the peo[)le, the Government argued that 
they must have been well off during the year in 
(question, as, besides abundance of the crops, the 
realization of the ta.xcs had been satisfactory. 1 he 
inference would be natural, were it not for the well- 
known fact that the chapter of untold misery and 
suffering wrought by the British tax-gatherer remains 

to be written. ... 

Look at the Income-tax and Us administration. 
Whatever its recommendations in theory, and how- 
ever liberal may be the instructions issued to the 
executive officers, it is a terrible source of oppression 
in practice. The Deputy Collectors in charge of the 
work in each district, are the very types of the pro- 
verbial publican. Their one aim is to turn out the 
largest proceeds, and for this purpose they adopt a 
orocedure which is hard in the cxtveijie. Iheir 
the Assessors never see the 


to 


procedure 
secret instructions 

light of day, but they must be at complete variance 
with the law. The assessments are made in a most 
high-handed manner and invariably fixed higher than 
they should be. People produce their books and 
other evidence, but the assessors give no need to them 
and act on their apparent determination, their Ztd 
to place a man in one class who should be in a ower 
one. If you appeal to the Deputy Collector, you 
have seldom any redresL If one is strong enough 


to defend oneself and appears determined to carry 
the case through, the Deputy Collectors may relent^ 
and reduce the assessment by a trifie, but adequate 
egal relief is never obtained, 'fhere is better hope 
on an appeal to the Divisional Coinmissibneiv but by 
this time one’s /eal often cools with the sacrifice al- 
ready suffered of \w:illnigh an equivalent of ^the 
exaction sought to be avoided. The cases of hard- 
ship, however, which reach the notice of the higher 
luthorities, are sufficient, it would seem, to open their 
eyes to the oppression wliich is committecl. Already, 
the Commissioner of tin; Presidency Division has 
raised his voice against the unsuitability of .the 
Income-Tax, and we think his is no solitary opinion 
amongst the higher ofificial.s. These see, however, 
vastly little of the evil wrought by high-handed un- 
derlings. 

The clerks and IMohurirs of the Collectorate are 
pressed to the Service. How little delicacy, tact or 
knowledge these, display in making assessments, may 
be easily Imagined. The Bcn^^alcc has iurnis-hed 
some instances of their arbitrary proc('.edings in the 
Barrackpore Sub-Division. 'Phe case is the same 
all over the country, only worse in the interior parts. 
Unpopular as the tax must always be, it ts possible, 
by fair and equitable administration, to divest it of 
some of its odiousness. But the administration is 
simply cruel. Owing to the prevailing depression of 
trade, the assessments of the first year required in 
many cases to be canc(.*llt!d, or reduced. Bnt who 
cares for facts — the first yi^ar’s assessments are rigid- 
ly collected in the year. There has been no revision. 
We do not know that a revision can be avoided, 
under any circumstances or under any law that we 
are aware of, but anytliing likely to affect the col- 
lection is unwelcome to the publicans, and it must 
be put o(f as long as po.ssible. 

In the metropolitan city of Calcutta and district of 
24-Pergunnahs, where the officers act in the presence 
of a vigilant pre.ss and public opinion, things would 
be, it might be expectetd, somewhat better. The 
reality* howi^ver, only illustrates the principle oi Incus 
a non incendo. In the d'weiity-four Pergunnahs, the 
presiding officer has hit u[)oii what we suppose an 
exceptional device for eking out tlu*. revenue. If the 
tax is not paid in time, it is realized, of course, by a 
distress w.in ant, but the fine is, will it Ik; believed, 
the equivalent of the tax, and there are besides the 
costs of execution. I'ake an instance, which, out of 
many, is taken from our personal experience. A 
ruined man, a brick-maker is assessed Rs. 42. He. 
is heavily involved ; .he has made no bricks in the 
year in question, but ther(^ *are some old kilns on 
his hands, and his business is only so fir assessable. 
He pleads for mercy, and ends with praying th;U a 
justcr assessment at any rate might be made. The 
whole village intercedes, and the assessment Is re- 
duced to Rs. 20. 'Fhe man, however, in his igno- 
rance of the law, or it may be frofn sheer incxq)acity, 
fails to pay in this amount within the legal time, 
when some clay he receives a bailiffs \Msit and is 
called on to pay down R*^. 43, 
tax, Rs. 20 for fine, and Rs. 3 
Goodricke will not do tfiis, 
way of swelling the revenue, 
say, Let the assessor bring in 
mill as he can ; if it is 
the store from my place 


that is Rs. 20 for the 
for costs, liven Mr. 
but it is an admirable 
It is as much as to 
as much grist *to the 
not enough, I will increase 
at head-quarters, by levyin; 


maximum penalties provided by the law. Sti 
there is no loud complaint. There is, it is true, intense 
dissatisfaction ia the country. Discontent^ with the 
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Income Tax is universal. But the people are habi 
tually silent. Their mass meetings and National 
Congress seem to be too much for the nerves of some 
officials. But let them look here at the profound 
calm on the surface of society, while underneath there 
is active fermei^t and commotion. The undemon- 
straiiveness of the peo[ile is a natural trait with them, 
which has nbw-a-days been confirmed by the all- 
powerful irresistible British despotism. They are 
silent under the acutest suffering till their silence is 
made an argument in support of optimist official 
views as to the progress of prosperity. 


FLOWERS OF SCIENCE.^ 

This is a booklet of over a hundred pages iiino, by the Principal 
of the Metropolitan rnstitution, popularly known as Vidyasagar’s, 
and is not unworthy of his position in the educational world. Jt is 
a collection of essays in Bengali on scientific subjects, originally con- 
tributed to leading magazines like the Bandhub and the Bangadanan, 
The results of the latest rescarciics and the resume of vaiious 
speculations, modern as well as ancient, both Indian and European, 
arc embodied in the book, which the author has done his best to 
make agreeable reading. 

The style is clear and attractive, at times attaining to the charm of 
superior eloquence, and though the author is modestly diffident as 
to its reception by the public, we ourself feel little misgiving. Its 
matter and manner certainly make it a distinct addition to the class 
pf vernacular literature of an educational value, for which there 
is a growing aiemand. He is, we also understand, the author of 
several other school-books, in English and Bengali, some of which 
have been adopted by the Text-Books Committee. His present 
work is another feather to his cap which more than ever entitles 
him to take a place among the cnrichcrs of our standard educational 
literature. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

IS IT RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION ? 

I have read with pleasure and interest the two articles by 
named “Is it Religion or Superstition ? ” It seems to me that 
he is amazed at the amount of superstition that has crept into every 
religion of the civilized world. On analysing human nature, wc 
see nothing else in it to recommend religion, but the two necessary 
elements of conscience, — faith and morality, — which arc intimately 
associated with each other, but which ought seldom to find 
adequate expression singly in the true realization of the significance 
of the term religion. To see religion constituted sam superstition, 
wc must take our stand on what is generally termed \'hc two 
essentially solid bulwarks,--! mean, primarily, a belief which is a 
synonyme for faith, and secondarily, a practice which is the same 
as morality. An indisciiminarc choice of the one exclu- 
sively leads to fanaticism which is alike detrimental to, the 
interests of religion as it is sure to lead astray. For strengthening 
faith only, such measures are adopted by humanity as arc calculated 
to • incite nut .sincerity alone, as is to be cxpcctcil from the solemn 
nature of the subject in contemplation, nor self-denial in action 
in general, but a sort of self-love which is directly obnoxious to 
the principles of devotion in the right understanding of the word. 
Amongst the myriads of instances of tiie great corruption and 
dcgeiicracy of the age wherein wc live, the greatest is the obvious 
want of sincerity in our devotion. Of course this arises from the “true 
nature and character ” of “ tlv: real inner feelings of the heart,” as 
also “ from the force of habit formed in childhood” ; but these simply 
cannot be adduced as reasons why better arguments, backed by 
perfectly reasonable appeals to our moral nature, should not con- 
vince us of the fatuity of the course wc follow. If wc arc to trace 
to its fountain-head the advent of superstition in all religions, wc will 
of a surety fail to do it, if wc say that “the very essence of faith 
is the belief that thcr? is a God and that he is the rewarder of 
those that seek him diligently” and this only ; for as wc arc told 
that “ superstition is an undefined dread of the unseen,” we sec 
no reason \Vhy faith only — of the two elements faith and morality 
in the constitution of religion — shr»uld be pitched upon as constitut- 
ing the vulnerable <point whereon superstition plays its artillery 
of “slavish fear.” Now, in accordance to the sentiments expressed 
in the words “essence of faith” in the second article, it is surpris- 
ing. to find wherein superstition takes its origin ; but if wc add 
sorocth'ing to these, a something which is taken into serious account 
in the practice of that faith by mankind rationally, it becomes clear 
as daylight why superstition has ensnared devotion in its contempt- 
ible chains of scepticism. This of course is perplexing, but so long 
as devotion is not the outcome of faith as well as of morality, both 

* Bignan^Kusum. By Surya Kumar Adhikari, B.A. Calcutta, 1294 
Bcng.(i88(r.) 


in symmetrical combination, it is useless “to try to convince” man- 
kind, of “ the all-important need of honesty.” The “essence of faith ^ 
should thcrclorc be this “ that there is a God and that he is just 
of course, rewarding those who seek him diligently, but punhbing^ 
as well those who happen to stray and wander in the wilderness of 
world’s iniquity. This idea of punishment, this dread of “unseen” 
misery, this superlative horror of perceptive retribution, this and 
only this idea has been the “ bane and spiritual vice” of our faith 
alone, it reacts upon morality crushing the germs of common sense 
in it. 

Let this idea of a punishing God be deducted from our faith, and 
in no time shall wc see superstition vanishing, leaving our devotion 
chaste and sublime, so that^ it may then, and not till then, clearly 
indicate its origin from untramellcd faith and effulgent morality. 
In my opinion, the evils that have been attributed to devotion, 
as it now exists, in all religions, sprang from the imperfections and 
voids made by superstition, not in the codes of faith only but in 
those of practical morality as well. 

T. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

General. — The 23rd November 1887. — In modification of the 
order, dated the 28th October 1887, Baboo Rajani Nath Chatterjee, 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, is posted to Nuddea, and 
is appointed to have charge of the Kooshtca sub-division of that 
district. 

Moulvie Syed Mahomed Israil, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Kooshtca, Nuddea, is transferred to Myinensingh, and is 
appointed to have charge of the Netrokona sub-division of that 
district. 

The 24th November 1887. — In modification of the order dated 
the 22nd instant, Mr. C. Owen, Deputy MagistraCc and Deputy 
Collector, on leave, is posted to Purneah, and is appointed to have 
charge of the .Arrarcah sub-division of that district. 

Mr. C. C. Mead, Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Kurscong, 
Darjeeling, is transferred to Furreedpore, and is appointed tempo- 
rarily to have charge of the Goalundo sub-division of that district. 

The 25th November 1887. — Mr. A. W. Mackie, Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, is posted to the Sudder station of the district 
of Dinagcporc. 

Moonshcc Dedar Bux, Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, Khoor- 
da, Poorce, is allowed leave for three months, under section 138-2 
of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 1st January 1888, or 
such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

The 26th November 1887. — Mr. C. A. Samuclls, Magistrate and 
Collector, is appointed to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Mozuffcrporc. 

The 29th November 1887. — Mr. J. H. E. Garrett, who haa 
recently been appointed to be a member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
in the Patna Division, and is posted to the Sudder station of the 
district of Shahabad, 

Mr. J.. Hare, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Dacca, is al- 
lowed leave for ten days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, 
with effect from the 1st proximo, or such subscquer.t date as he may 
avail himself of it. 

Mr. H. P. Peterson, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, Dacca, is appointed to act as Magistrafe and Collector of that 
district, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. L. Hare, or until fur- 
ther orders. 

Mr. E. G. Glazier, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Pubna, 
is allowed leave for one day, under section 72 of the Civil Leave 
Code, in extension of the leave granted to him under the order of 
the 31st October 1887^. 

Mr. C. P. Caspersz is appointed to act, until further orders, in 
the first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is 
posted to the Sudder station of the district of Bhagulpore on being 
relieved of his present appointment as Officiating Magistrate and 
Collector of Pubna. 

Baboo Mohendro Nath Gupta, Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, is allowed leave for fifteen days, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 18th 
proximo, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo SarothTrosad Sarkar, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Furreedpore, is allowed leave for one month, 
under section 138-2 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 
20th proximo, or such subsequent date as he may avail himself of it. 

Mr, J. Windsor, who was in 1886 appointed to be a member of 
the Covenanted Civil Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Ma- 
gistrate and Collector in the Chittagong Division, and is posted to 
the Sudder station of the district of Chittagong. 

Mr. T. Inglis is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joint- Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of the district of Sonthal Pergunnahs, with 
effect from the 19th instant. 
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■ EMERALD THEATRE 

BE A DON STREET. 

GRAND AND RARE COMHINATION OF 
THE VERY BEST TALENTS OF 
The Dr.ima, the Stage, Science and Art ! 
Grand and Superb Wardrobe ! 
Magnificenl and costly sceneries ! 
Splendid and Masterly Acting ! 

Full J^^pertoire of New Plays in Rehearsal 1 
Saturday — the jrd December — 
at 8 P. M. sharp. 


BY DESIRE, the 'ever popular Mythological 
Drama by Habu Grish Chunder tihose 

SITA HARAN 

OR 

THE ABDUCTION OF SITA. 

Orand Sceneries ! Dazzling Wardrobe ! 
iErial Car drawn by Swans ! 

Next Day — Sunday — the 4 th December, 

iSSy—at 6 p. m. 

GRAND SPECIAL PERFORMANCE OF 

SITAR BANABAS 

OR 

TK'E yXTl 'E -oy ST:r^. 

Ram-Baboo Grish Chunder Chose. 


To conclude with the screaming scenes 

BETWEEN TWO WIVE81 

Grounds illuminated by Electric Lights. 

Rates of Admission, 



Rs. 

A. 

Royal Box (to hold 8) 

. ... 100 

0 

Upper Box (to hold 4) 

... 14 

0 

Dress Circle ... 

• ... 4 

0 

Orchestra Stalls 

. ... 3 

0 

Lower Box (to hold 4) 

... 12 

0 

Front Stalls ... 

• ... 2 

0 

Back Stalls 

. ... I 

0 

Pit ... 

. ... 0 

8 

Zenana Box (to hold 4 with an attendant) 10 

0 

Zenana, Single... 

2 

0 

Do. Gallery 

I 

0 

Female Box (to hold 4) 

... 10 

0 

Do Single 

• ... 3 

0 

G. C, 

('ihose, Manager 



ARMY OLOTHINO DEPARTMENT. 

Alipore, ist December iSSy. 

Required an Assistant Issuer of Stores. 
Salary Rs. 20, rising to Rs. 30. Candidates 
must have had experience in a large Drapery 
or Clothing Establishment or in a mercantile 
house. Apply with copies of certificates to 
^he Superintendent at Alipore. 

HAMILTON t CO.'S 

Latest Designs in Oold Bangles. 


The Acron Bangle, (England) 

... Rs, 60 

The Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 

... „ 60, 

The Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 

... „ Co 

The Lotus Bangle, (India) 

... „ 60 

The Forget-me-not Bangle 

... „ 63 

The Indian Bamboo Bangle 

... » 32 

The Victoria Bangle 

... „ 100 

The Cleopatra Signet Bangle 

... „ 54 

The Magic 'Fwist Bangle 

... „ 185 

The Flexible Curb Bangle 

... » 115 

The Etruscan Ball Bangle 

... » 32 

The Good Luck Bangle ... 

... n 54 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle 

... ,, 90 

The Flexible Gold and Platinum Bangle „ 100 

The “Mascotte” Diamond H’shoc Bangle,, 90 

The Scotch Plaid Bangle 

... „ 80 


The above are cash quotations. 
Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CALCUTTA^ 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Commissioners of the Town of Calcutta 
WiT.L BF. HERD AT THE TOWN HaLL, 


Will be issued from the Pioneer'* Office in 
January. 


THE \VEEK\S NEWS 

A NFW JOURNAL FOR ALL CLASSES. 

THE WEEK^S NEWS 

THECHEARRST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Rs. 10 per ye.ir or Rs. 6 per half ye.ir — Post Free. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Will be publishea at Allahabad in January next. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

■ Will be issued from the I'Umcer Oflice. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Will contain 

The latest Indian and Foreign News ; 

The Telegrams of the week, carefully edited ; 
Specially written Tales by popular Authors ; 
Announcements from Government Gazettes; 

A Chronicle of Regimental Doings ; 

A Selection of Law and Police Reports ; 

The Fashions and Frivolities of the day ; 

A full List of Births, Marriages .and Deaths ; 

A judicious admixture of Sporting News ; 
The Passenger Lists and many Commerci.al 
Items ; 

A Budget of short Tales and Sketches and 
'Phe chief contents of the Daily Pioneer. 

THE WEEK^S N1UVS 

A NEW JOURNAL hOR ALL CLASSES. 

THE WEEK\S NEWS 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

THE WEEK'S^ NEWS 

Rs. loperyear orKs. 6pcrhalfycar— Post Free. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

I In January- -The Pioneer Office, Allahabad. 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

Remittances should be made payable to the 
Manager 

THE WEEKS NEWS 

ALLAHABAD. 


Will be issued from the Pioneer** Office in 
^ January. 


on Thursday, the Sth December fSSy, at j P.M^ 


Business to be bppught forward. 


1. „ Mah.ir.aja^ Norendra Krishna to dim . 

“that the reply fiom Her M.ijesly the 
Fmpress, to the Municipal address, ^^/fer 

l)eeu laid before the Commissionei^^^ ^ . 

Chairman, be deposited m the Archive, 

2. To confirm the KcsoUilion y m Beng.il ' is 

I'own Council recording their ht once a most 
tion «>f Mr. Ci>lt(»n’s services dm i ne of naluiial 
he officiateil as Chaiiinan. dt hough Mr. 

The Chairman to lay on the tic*' P'‘’PPe of 


Budget for the year 1S88-89. 


• porirnitnre 


4. To confirm the recommendatio'^ 

Town Council for the appointment Hengal 
Henry Harrison in succession to Mr. C<. 
as Commissioner of the Calcutta Port TrUi>\ , ^ 
under Section 10 Act III. of 18S7. 

5. 'I'o confirm the Resolution passeil by the 
Pown Council lecommending as a special case, 
i leliiing pension of Rs. 600 per month to 
Mr. 'rninbull on medical ceriificaic. 


6. 'I'o confirm llie Resolution passed by 
the Town Council requesting Mr. 'rnrnbull to 
act as Vice Chaii man dining the latter’s .ib- 
scnce on leave without any extra remuneration, 
and that Mr. O. C. Dntt be requested to 
carry on the duties of the Secretary during the 
same period without additional remuneration. 

7. To consider the report of the Speci.al 
Committee appointed to consider the amended 
Municipal Bill. 

8. To confirm the proceedings of the 
Special Meeting of the Town Council held on 
the I3ih November regarding the Town Im- 
provements foi 1887-88. 

9. 'fo confirm the preccedings of the Town 
Council at Meetings held on the 22nd October, 
5th, 1 2th, 19th and 20th November. 

10. To confirm the proceedings of tht 
Water Supply Extension Committee at a Meet- 
ing held on the 8th Novetirber. 

11. To confirm the proceedings of the 
Bnstcc and Sanitary CommiUce at a Meeting 
held on the 9th November. 

12. Tlie Chairman to lay on the table vital 
statistics for the months of September and Oc- 
tober 1887. 


ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Sctretury to the Corporation. 


2()th November iSSy. 


THE ' : 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE ■ 

A Monthly Pevicio of SiicftLC, Politics, 
Literature, Antiquity, llioiiraphy, Travels, 

The midcrmemioned well-known writers 
have kindly consented to conMibuie in its 
pages; C. H*. 'I’awney, Esq., At. A., F. H, B. 
.Skiine, u. s,, G. A. .Si;irk, Esq., M. R. a. h.-, L. 
K. lila/e, Ksq., John f^,ooly. Esq., Arthur 
Diggs, Ksq., Edgar Bois, Esq., J. H. Lintetp, 
Esl)., a. (J. Hume, Ksq , p. s., J. H. Jaikson 
Esq., A. Stephen, Esrp, K. ('. Dutt, Esq, c. S., 
U. (inpi.i. Esq , I.. M. Ghose, IC.sq., Bamsier- 
at-Law, Dr. G. W. Cline, I,, r., d., Barrisicr-at- 
Law, Dr. .S.imbhu Cliniuk'r Mopkeijee, the 
Hon’blc Miiliendralal Siicar, M. D., c. i. E., 
Bahoos Anshooiosli Mookeijep, M. A., Issur 
Chunder .\litter, Biinkiin Chunder Chattel lee, 
Chunder Nath Bose, M. A., Ram Sarma, K. 
M. Chattel jc-c, F.srj., Barrister at- La w. Dr. J. 
N^ BliaH.ichaMee. B. L., Ic I.., Baboo K. M, 
(langull, n. L.. Major G. Fenwick, London^ 
and other gentlemen. 

Annual subscription in advance. ..Rs. 6 0 
In arreas ... ... „ 8 o 

Half yearly in advance ... ,,34 

RALLY PROSANNO UEY, 

. ' Proprietor^ 

32, Rally D.iss Singhee’s Lanj, Calcutta., 
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GREUT EASTERN HOTEL CO., 

LIMITED, CALCUTTA. 

The Company have received a further 
supply of the foUoiving : — 

Oladstoae Bags. 

or brown hide, made ^ecially sty)ng 
durable. 

Brown Hide. 

ches, Cash Rs. 18, 22-inches, Rs. 20. 

Silent c. Black Hide. 

made ai.,^ Cash Rs. 17, 22-inchcs, Rs. 19. 

Views as 

• .nIVAS, with frame lock, and key 
, and 6. 

ThisiJK” shape lirown Canvas Water 
of the patent brass fastening and pad 
and is 7 ‘ 4 - 

a ca\ Hemp Waterproof, with frame, lock 
t^hd key, Ks. 8, y, and lo. 

“The Wolseley Pack.** 

M#.de in Waterproof material, has two large 
pockets (which divide like a Park Saddle) 
for clothing and otlier necessaries. Also a 
small pocket for Time Tables, tSec., with 
straps to secure sticks and umbrellas. Rs. 23 
and 25 cash. 

Jones’ Steel Trunks. 

The“BRSSEMKR,”madc of best steel, with .strong 
Iron Corner plates, and strengthening straps, 
fitted with patent lock and duplicate keys. 

Size 18'inchcs Cash Rs. 10 o 

„ 21-inches „ „ II 4 

„ 24-inches „ „ 13 o 

„ 27-inches „ „ 17 o 

„ 30-inches „ „ 19 o 


Waterproof Holdalls. 

Strongly made of Brown Waterproof Canvas, 
will hold Bedding, Clothing, &c., and rolls tip 
into a convenient bundle, with strong straps. 

44 by 27 inches Cash Rs. 14 o 
48 by 30 „ „ 15 o 

54 by 30 „ „ „ 16 o 

54 by 36 „ „ „ 19 o 

60 by 36 „ » 21 o 

Luggage Straps. 

Strong Single Leather Straps, i % inch wide, 72 
inches long, R**. 2 ; 84 inches, RL 24. 

Double Straps, with hamlle, for bedding and 
48 inches long, Rs. 2-8; 54 inches 
Rs. 3-6 ; 60 inches, Rs. 4-8. 

Smaller sizes from As. 12 to Re. 1-8. 

Luggage Labels. 

Strong Labels, with tags to tic on, per packets 
of I dozen, As. 8; Leather Label-holder, As. 12- 

HALL OF ALL NATIONS, 

CALCUTTA. 


INDIAN LABORATORY. 
HOUSEHOLD NON-SECRET 
MEDICINES. 

LLim Oil No. /—For iiuern.-il use. 

AVw Oil No. 2.\ , 

Nim Ointment. / external use. 

Dr. Brandis says-'“The oil is used medi- 
cinally as an antiseptic and anthelmintic.’ 


The Bkssemer ” same as above, but fitted 
with tray, at slightly increased prices. 

Steel Berth and Railway Trunks. 

Will go under the seat of a Railway Car- 
riage or Steamer’s berth. 

Sizes 24 by 13 by y-in. ... Cash Rs. 9 o 

H 27 by lyA by 9-in, ... „ „ 10 4 

„ 3oby 17;^ by ii-in..,. „ „ 12 8 

1, 32 by 20 by I 3 *in. ... „ „ 15 o 

Also a variety of other patterns of Steel 
Trunks just to hand, viz 

THK MALABAR TRUNK. 

THE MADRAS TRUNK. 

THE P. AND O. BERTH TRUNK. 
REGISTERED rRAVELf.ING TRUNK 

TRUNKS AND I’ORT.lIANTKArS. 


Dr. Maxwell has found it as efficticious as 
Cod Liver Oil in cases of consumption and 
scrofula.” Sir W. O’Shaughnessy says — “The 
oil is thought anthelmintic and is applied ex- 
ternally to foul ulcers and used as a liniment 
in rheumatic and spasmodic affections and in 
headaches from e.vposure in the sun.” Dr. 
Dymock says— “ The oil is applied to sup- 
purating glands, is given in leprosy and in a 
variety of diseases.” If applied to sores in 
horses and othtjr domestic animals, it keeps off 
flics and thereby promotes healing. The oil is 
a sovereign remedy for B.-\KSATEE bOKES 1 
mange and itches and all foul sores in horses 


The Regulation Overland Trunk. 

A. Quality, 

' Is made very light and strong ; and while 
.especially adapted and made for the Overland 
route to and from Indi.i, &c., may be used as 
an ordinal y Porlmanlcau or Ladies’ Trunk. 
Suitable fur both ladjc'^ «nd gentlemen. 


Size 27-iri 

Cash Rs 

. 20 

0 

>» 3o-in 

• ••• >1 


21 

0 

« 33 ‘in 

• ••• >* 

>» 

23 

0 

>» 36-in 

• 

• .•» >» 11 

25 

0 


and cattle. Nighinta Ratnakar, a Sanskrit 
Medical Encyclopccdia, thus speaks of the 
medicinal virtues of the Nim Oil— “It is 
bitter, destroyer of woims, ciucs Icpios)’ 
abscesses and ulcers and diseases of impure 
blood, chronic fever and piles.” 

No. I, Re. I ; No. 2. Re. i (larger phial) ^ 
ointment. As. 12 

Sale? Mi.sree Powder. 


J. Farbstein & Son, 

HAIRDRESSERS AND PERFUECBRS, 

/ Esplanade East^ 

By Special Appointment to H. E. Sir Tames 
Ff.rgusson and the Rt. Hon. Lord Reay, 
Governors of Bombay, 

Have just opened Hair Dressing Saloons 
for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. Hair- 
cutting As. 8 ; Shampooing As. 4 ; Shoving 
As. 4. Wigs, Beards, Whiskers and Mous- 
taches, also Theatrical Sundri**s for the make 
up, Toilet Requisites for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
always in stock ; cheaper than in any other 
House in Calcutta. A Trial Order .solicited. 
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READY 

Price I’ost free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofu.ssil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

rf.twekn 

Calcutta and Indipendent Tipperah^ 

BY 

SAMBHU 0 . MOOKERJEB 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawab KaridoonJaii Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 


B. Quality. 

’ STRONGElt TUAN ABOVE. 


Size 27-in. ... 
„ 30-in. ... 
„ 33 -in- 
„ 3b-m. ... 


... Cash Rs. 25 
... „ „ 29 

... „ o 3 * 

n J1 35 


0. Quality, 

EXTRi^ STRONGLY MA,nE. 


Size •27-in Cash Rs. 32 

0 30-in „ „ *^35 

»» 33 -'n • ... „ „ 40 

u 3b-m „ ,, 42 


o 

o 

o 

o 


8 

o 

8 

o 


Portihanteaus. 

SOUTHGATE’S SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MAN TEA US, 27, 30, 33, and 36 inches, in 
various styles, Rs. 45 to Rs. 70. 


State Cabin Trunks. 


American Pattern Trunks, vcrystrongly made 
suitable for Ladies’ - use. 32inches, Rs. 25 ; 
34 inches, I^s. 27*0. 


The grand specific for nervous debility and 
weakness of reproductive functions. Profes- 
sor Royle slates— “Salep misree is in truth one 
the best articles of diet, a convalescent can 
use.” Re, i. 

Directions for use and particulars regarding 
composition, accompany each medicine. „ 
Out-staiion orders are promptly execj’Jt&d on 
prepayment, or by V. P. P. Post or by Railway 
parcel. Packing charge for each two annas* 
Postage extra. 

Full price list to be had on application. 

BANERJI & SONS, 

Proprietors, Indian Laboratory, 

87, Tripolia, Allahabad. 

N, B . — See Reis Rayyet of 26th February 

and 5th March 1887, for full advertisement. 


Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State, 

Apply to Manager, REIS & RATYET 

1, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“Dr. S. C. Mookerjee, the editor ^f what is 
undoubtedly one of the ablest papers in the 
country in point of liteiary power is the author 
of a pleasant little book of Travels in East Ben- 
gal The author is master of a racy style of 

English which many an Englishman may envy. 
Humourous descriptions and caustic satire 
enliven every page. There is throughout a 
vigour and fieshness of style that lends a 
charm to the veriest commonplace. If there 
were, however, a higher purpose in the publica> 
tion of this book than to lighten the weary 
evening hours of the ordinary reader, we con- 
fess to a feeling that the author has failed in 
such an object! We are afraid there is not 
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poetry enough in ns to body forth in imagina- 
tion the beauty of the scenes which the author 
has described in his voyages to and fro between 
Dacca and Tipperah. Humouiist as he is 
Dr. Mnokerjee will remind us of the W()iii-» of 
the poet that the point of a ‘jest lies moie in 
the ear of him that hears it than in the tongue 
of him that utters it.’ As with the jest so is it 
with the description. We do not say that the 
charge is unfounded. Prosaic as we aie, 
drudging away at the desk, peihaps it is tloil 
we lack capacity to follow in imagination 
what the author has doubtless delineated with 
an admirable pen. 

“ One of the chief impressions that a reader 
will receive from a glance at the book is the 
somewhat strained relation between the B.ibus 
.and the Anglo-Indians. The autlior pours a 
flood of lidicule upon the loidly airs of our 
‘rulers.* He hits haid indeed in his account 
of the Colonel at whist endunug a H.ibu 
looking on, when on board the steamer, and 
of the Whiteman’s condescension in bowing to 
the black nigger. Happily we in the South 
are not so badly off in our comincice with the 
representatives of Western civiluatioii. In 
spite of several instances of conflict and mis- 
understanding Englishmen and Hindus pull 
on agreeably together. But the .uithor, not- 
withstanding his involuntaiy feeling of aloof- 
ness from the European, i', no stranger to the 
blessings for \vhi( h tlie West has laid us in 
debt. He has a keen appreciation of the en- 
joyments of this Westeini/ed life of ours. He 
looks for ever forwaid and casts no longing 
lingering look behind at the things with which 
we have shaken hands and parted. His heart 
is in the continuance of Biitish supremacy in 
the East. And agitation is his utmost weapon 
for the maintenance of his lights. But he wull 
have nothing with spin ions agitation. Wc 
extract below a paiagiaph of excellent advice 
to his brethren of the piess. [Extract. | 

“The auilior recounts his adventure with 
the Kailway offlrials of Scald. ih with cousider- 
able humour. We feel an irresistible tempta- 
tion to quote it Ut extenw^ but space forbids. 
How the greenback was no legal tender, why 
silver of the Calcutta mint was wanted and 
how the currency question s(n(td siifl* and 
frowning despite the Ibditois and M.igihti .iics 
who had accompanied the author to bid him 
gocd'bye at the .station, and how .again svith 
the advent of the Justice of the iV*ace all 
objection to receiving the cinieucynotc 
vanished, arc all narrated in a slvlethatis 
fittingly characterized only by the word ‘do- 
lighlful.’ In another place the author in- 
troduces the reader to the Hindu bela f lu tlic 
aii-.picious hour for starting on a joimu-y in 
laiigu.ige of such playful railleiy tli.it we make 
no^apology for qu»)ling it. |lC\tiatt ] 

“The unt«jward ciicumsiaiu e of the d.iy, 
the event to which we have aliea<ly allimeil 
namely the refusal of the Railway offa lals to 
receive the riirrcncy-notc in |)ayiiunt of tlie 
faie, elicits the following liumouioiis con- 
fession of human weakness. [Estiact.] 

“The author has some ticncli.anl ci itinsm 
on the insolation of the Englishman, which 
makes him inac:essiblc to tlie complaints of 
extortion or plunder by their menials. 'I’liey 
are too ahsorbed to know all that passes about 
them and the wrongs that are committed 111 
their names aic unnoticed as mere tiifles for 
they have raiely any idea of their m.ignitiide. 
It is only too well known throughout the coun- 
try how’ blackmail in the sh.ipe of money or 
provisions is levied upon the inhabitants when 
the Collector is on t(»iir. It wtuild be diffitult 
to believe the thing could go on under his 
very nose wiihoiit his connivance if we did not 
know his exclusiveness and his distaste for 
mixing with the people. 

“The author devotes the gre.ntcr pail of the 
book to a description of the people and the 
external aspect of the country that he passed 
through m his two trips to 'I'ipperah from 
Calcutta and back. He has a good deal to say 
about the customs of some of the people he 
becomes acquainted with. He makes .a dis- 
covery of tlie debris of a Ponugue.se colony in 
Tipperah that has become debased in morality 
and sunk in superstition. Althruigh there is 
not much in the book that is instructive to the 
serious student, the grace of diction and the 
ease of style carry the reader pleasantly 
through. It would be difficult to rescue such 
a subject as he has chosen froyi dulness wi- 
thout his extraordinary command of language. 


We cannot promise more than a brief span of 
life to the bf>ok. It will prove what is abun- 
,d.tnily cle.ir to the readers of the Reis and 
Rayyet that the .lutlior is .111 adept in English 
comp(»sition. He is a lover of naluic and he 
painis scenes and situations with an artist’s 
pencil.” — The Hindu ^ November 7, 1SS7. 

“ this iiUeiesting book. We are justified 

in so terming it, not on .iccouiil of any lomantic 
advenluies that the author h.is to i elate, nor 
ofanyveiy new di^covciics in geogiaphy or 
natural history. There is something paiti- 
CLilar as regaids ethnology ; and a gieat deal 
of human nature in the book, shown to the 
iea<lcr with a simplicity and camioiir which 
bear testimony to its tiiith. Calh-d fiom the 
busy haunts ol oicn in the city to dwell t«)i a 
time in Independent Tippciah as ajiulitiuiis 
adviser to its Chief, l)oclt»r Mooke-jee lelates 
his advenluies during the several juui nies to 
and fio in that capacity, without levealmg the 
secrets of the Slate, like a good diplomatist. 
He has adhcicd strietly to tlie advice winch 
he offers to his biethrtn of ihe Native I’less, 
and has written what he ‘'aw .ind knows, 
without revealing all, considenng what he 

might properly say and wliat vvithludd 

rhe above seems to be a cunous passage 
to he found in a book of tiavels, ami appeals 
to have no connection with the .subject. But 
it arises fiom a casu.al refeience to a slaughter 
house, and a writer who ‘ thuiulei cd w et kly 
against the outiage ofic'caling thambksm 
the immediate vicinity of a Hindoo Hnqile • 
where, in fact, no temple could be said to ex- 
ist. Hence, the Doctor advises his fellovv- 
scribes not to bePh.nisecs, righleous over- 
much, but to look and be sine of then facts. 
Ill the same spiiit, hehaswiitten his book. 
He gives an account of Ins tiavels, which 
seem often to have been voyages, upon the 
wiclc-sprcading rivcis rff Eastein Bengal which 
in the lains become almost inland seas. On 
these he phibisophi^'cs on the natuie of the 
country and the people, makirg chkIiiI obser- 
vation of his facts ; and though he sometimes 
f.inc'Uis he knows better than Ins bo.'iinien, and 
imnc than suspects that the v aie gelling the 
better of him, he submits with a giace tlial 
would have done credit to.Sociates, and ac- 
cepts the appaiently inevitable ni the inteiesls 
of peace. 'I'hc Doctor is a close obseiver of 
natnie, animate and inanimate, wiili an e)e 
to the picinrescjuc as well as to the sublime 
and beautiful. And although iheie is a vein 
of cyiiK ism running llnough many of his ob- 
setvaiions, it is tcinpeied by»siicli evident 
good natuic, that even a siiangei would con- 
(“civr him til be :i laughter-hn mg laiher than 
a stem philosnphei. 'J his is evident in his 
de-a I iplioii'j of his Ixiatinen and ollieis, whi'e 
lie denomues the l.iw lessness which lias made 
llic poor fishcimen suspicious even of honest 
intentions, l)eiause they have so long been the 
helpless victims of mar aiult 1 .s slf oiiger lliail 
themselves. 'I'heir only defence is flight 01 
deceit, ainl the hatter i-> their jii.siific ation .r- a 
mode of self-pi otertiou. We .are sliown not 
only the weakness of the people, but the slioil- 
comings of thr .idiniuisti ation that leave ihcse 

things possible 

The author is imp.aitial 111 Ins ceusuies 

•'rhere is nnicli m the book to which sp.ue 
foibids us 10 leff-r. That it is not a piosy one 
may be galheicd from the fact that, foi its 5c;o 
pages, there are nearly as many indrx u fei- 
ences. Many of the siibjet ts ,iie necessaj ily 
but lightly treated, but all sensibly and faiily. 
Ami I)r. Mo«»kerjcc is such a master of the 
English language that in the vvliole bonk we 
liav e scriK ely fniincl a pliiase that might not 
have been written by an Englishman Mo the 
manful bogt.’ There is nothing in it at wliif li 
any on^* could le.asonably lake offence ; and 
tlicic is much from which both Englishmen 
and natives may leain gieatly- needed les- 
soms.” — y/zc' Indian Daily News^ Nov. 22, i8«7. 

“TR.WELS IN BEN(;AL. Such is the 
title of a most intciesting little woik pub- 
lished a short time ago. Its aiilhoi is liabu 
.Sambhu Chundcr Mookeiiec, the well-known 
Editor of the Reis and Rayyet^ the most 
original, cieverly-wiitten and imeresting jour- 
nal in India. Babu .Sambhu Chiinder is one 
of the veteran Indian writers in English. He 
is the master of a most happy, racy plea.s.int 
style, which you can easily make out from 
amongst the writings of a huiidicd diffcient 


men. In racy humorous writing Babu Sam- 
blui Cluinder has no rival among his Indian 
contemporaries. He won his first laurels, we 
believe, by his wiiiings in his own peiiodical, 
the Mooherjee s Mayazim\ now long-defunct. 
Ill this m.'ig.izine ai tides of gre.'g learning and 
excellence appealed, mostly from the pen of 
Babn .Sambhu Chundvr. He h«is written several 
oijier booklet-.. His ‘ Causes of the I\J[uiiny; 
Mr. Jiy/sonJ Aord Can/d/n^ and the Income 
'/k.r;the Ctoecr ot an Indian Rn'mess., Her 
Hii^hness the late Setundpa /u\um of Rhopal ; 
and the /*//>/< c tn India and to India aic pub- 
licaticms w hie h attiacted cj»n?.idefable notice. 
His latest piodiK lion ‘'I'lavels in Bengal’ is 
a woik of giealmeiit. It is .it onct^ a most 
faithful aiul mteiesiing pictuic of uatural 
sceneiy .iml life in Beug.il, alihttugli Mr. 
.Mookei jee <loes not piofessio write a picture of 
Bengal life and uses his pencil in its p«)rirniture 
only in p.i^sing. The dedication is chaiac- 
teiistic. jl'.xtiact.] 

“ I he ‘ I’l .ivel.s ’ .11 e ti avels in East Bengal, 
Havels atul vivyagt". between Calcutta and 
Iiule|)edenr Teppetah. We do not believe 
many peojile in iliis side of India know that 
theie IS sui li an independent Stale as Tip- 
pei.ih. Bill nevcMlheless sucli a slate exii^ts. 
We will giv c ht-ic a siiminaiy of its histoiv in 
the words of Mr. Mookeijee- -1 le vvi ires : - [h2x- 
Irait.l Ml-. Mookeijee was Devvan of Independ- 
ent I'lppeiah for some five years in all between 
ltS77 and iiS8l. The Havels are an account of 
hi.s voyages to and from 'J’ipper.ih. 

“'I hose who have travelled in Bengal, parti- 
cularly in its I'.astern districts, which aic the di.s- 
tiirts desciihed in Mookeijec^’s book, will bear 
him out in his sialc*mcMit that Lower Bengal 
is not stale, flat and iinpiofiiable, that, on the 
contraiy, she is the bcaiiiifullest country in 
the woild. She has no liigh moiint.iins, but 
she has rivers as apparently vast as the 
sea, to make lier scenery grand majestic and 
she has a Iiimdied rivers ever overflowing 
with water, thousands of transparent hikes 
covered with the lilly and a hundred beautiful 
water -flowers, thousands of seas of ever- 
waving paddy fields, thousands of clusters of 
bamboo and of great tiees dicssed in beautiful 
cieepeis adorning the liver banks, make her 
the loveliest (ounliy in the woild. Even .1 
Bengali needs to see and tiavel Jiengal to 
adequately know lier ihuiisaiid witching 
chaims. For a foieigner it is well nigh im- 
possible to get even » - appn natc idea of 
what they aic like fH...i dcscripiion, . owever 
line .111(1 faithful. Let us liear wh.it our author 
h.is to say on the suhjeri. We read : ( Extract.] 

A paddy sea is thus immUattdy describ- 
ed [Exliact.] 

“ We will (jiioie a passage of another cha , 
ra( tri : | h.xti.ict.] 

“ W'e loiild ( ull many such gems. But 
space foihids it. We will, however, quote 
some pass.ep*-. of anotlier himl. Our liavellor, 
thoiigli old in >eais, is evidently young in 
he.'iit, lor no one in iheiomaniit ;ig(‘ of yopth 
could be inoie .ippreualive of female (hainSs 
ih. in Dili ti.iviber. In eveiy other page you 
find oiii author ilesinbiu}; in teims of -en- 
thusiasm s(une iiiial giil or woman of be.iuly. 
|Exiiacl.J III tlie ne\i page ul- find oiir lia' 
vOlei’s alleulioii [ h'.vtr.K 1. 1 

“’Iheie Bic de-f I iptiou, [ihydcal and 
moial, of a ('oloiicl, wlmli we c.muot lesist 
the lempialmu of 1 ej>i odiieing, altlmugli iho 
.oiK le h.iT ahc.idy exceeded the usual length. 
[liMi.icl.l , 

“ W'l- have tltiw ^i\tn rvliatls enmi"h to 
show ill. it llie little b()f)k of ti.iv(*ls 1-3 most 
deliglubd le.idiug. It (ont.iiiis giaohic dcs 
(iiplioiis of ii.ami.al ',teiieiy, t.iilhfiil j»oi li .uture 
(»t men and iimiiimus, and h.aj^^iy, good 
himioiiied Jibsei v arions on them, Tlicre is 
not an ill-naVned or unkind wori in the whole 
book it overflows m every page with the ■milk 
of luim.’fi) kiiKiiiLss. Eveiy obsorv.atiori 
testifies to the author btung a keen obseiver 
of men and^thiiigs, as an example of which we 
can mention ihe. iiisii uciA-e and interesting 
chapter on the Native Christiari^of Jk)iiiigue.se 
extraction in Tippeiah. Again, alth<Aigh the 
book does not pretend to deal with life m Ben- 
gal, the glimpses of that life we find in it are 
very considerable and pleasant. W'e will now 
conclude by recommending the book to all 
who may wish to spend a -few hours amidst 
happy thoughts and ple.iSaiit pictures.— 


C.” 

- The Tribune^ .Saturday, Novr. 20, 1S87. 
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INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC FOR 
LEUCORRHCA. 

A week’s use of this medicine not only cures 
Leucorrhoea— th'e characteristic white, j^reen 
and bloody discliar^je— but also removes the* 
concomitant intense menstrual pains, and all 
the various complamvs and. ‘symptoms inci- 
dental to menstrual dillicuItleS .and green sick- 
ness, and prepares the system for conception. 

Price : for a week’s consumption, Rs. 2, 
packing and postage‘‘4 annas. 

There arc capital medicines besides — for 
phles, all the 20 kinds of flux—such as sperma- 
torrhcei, diabetes, &c. — diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
puerperal complaints, cataract of the eye, 
nacra, asthma, &c. 

\Certificate.'\ 

“I have known Babu Rajendra Nath Ghoshal 
kubiraj for upwards of 15 years, and I can 
bear ample testimony to the wonderful efficacy 
of his medicine in the treatment of diseases of 
the womb. While Assistant Surgeon of Monghyr 
and subsequently, 1 have known him to cure 
the rnost obstinate cases of uterine Leucorr- 
, hoea and other uterine derangements, organic 
and functional. I can safely call his medicine 
the Specific for Leucorrhma and painful 
menstruation. Ladies who have been subject 
to these diseases for years and were barren 
rbave been cured and borne children. 

Womesli Chunder Roy, L, M. S., Medi- 
cal Practitioner, Bhagalpur. 30 October 1886.” 

Apply to 

RAJENDRANATH GHOSAL, Kadiraj, 

Topkhana Bazar. 

Monghyr. 


JU8T PUBLISHED 

In Pamphlety Price 4. annas 

.. j copies for a Rupee, 

■ARMY REORGANIZATION 

' ' 'With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Bv Cify'JH aC • HE A RSE Y. 

Apply to Reis &* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


12, LAL BAZAAR, CALCUTTA, 

(Opposite the Police Court,) 

THE CALCUTTA 

HOSKEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 

THE 

EARLIEST & STILL MOST EXTENSIVE 

DISPENSAR y IN A SI A 

OF PURE HOMCEOPATHY ONLY, 

WHICH 

INTRODUCED TO THE EAST THE 

TRADE IN 

INDEPENDENT HOMCEOPATHY 

and maintains to this day 
THE DIGNITY AND INTEGRITY OF 

THIS 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Besides the old Remedies, all the New Re- 
medies and the latest additions procured from 
the best European and American sources, and 
kept in stock. 

Medicines in wooden boxes and leather 
cases, requisites of all kinds supplied, and 
Prescriptions dispensed at the shortest notice. 

The largest Stock of Homoeopathic literature 
kept. 

Orders received for supplying English, 
American and foreign Journals. 

BERIGNY & CO. 

12, Lai Bazaar, Calcutta* 

KALLYPUDDO DASsT , 

JEWELLER WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, 

148, Radhabazar, Calcutta. 

Cheap Gold and Silver Rotherham’s Watches : 
Watches of other Makers, both English and 
Geneva ; Gold and Silver Chains ; Earrings. 
Wedding-rings, Memento-rings ; Diamond, Em- 
erald, Ruby, rings ; Tiger claw and other Jewel- 
lery of the newest fashion. Gold guaranteed 
genuine. 

Orders, with remittance, promptly attended to. 


Rivers Steam Navigation 
“Limited.. 

ASSAM LINE NOTICE. 

The Steamers of the Company will run ^om 
Calcutta and Goalundo to Assam and back. 

The SteanieV “BENGAL” will leave Ca - 
cutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 6tb instant. • 

Cargo will be received a\ the Company’s 
Godowns at Jaggannaih Ghat until Monday^ 
the 5th idem. 

The Steamer “SCINDE” will leave Goa- 
luiido for Assam on Thursday, the 8th 
idem. 

Intending passengers should leave here by 
train on the night previous. 

Dhubri & Debrooghur Mail Service. 

T/trouj^h Booking to and from Assam, 

The Despatch Steamers of this Servide- 
leave Dhubri daily on the arrival of the Mails 
from Calcutta, and proceed to Debrooghur,. 
stopping at all intermediate stations and 
Mookhs. 

On and from ist January 1888, Passengers 
(ioods and Parcels ( packages not to exceed 
one ton in weight or 8 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet 
in measurement ) may be booked through to 
and from Calcutta and all stations on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and Connected 
Railways, and the following Steamer Stations 
of this Company, viz., Dhubri, Goalpara, 
(Liuhati, Mungledye, Tezpore, Silghaui for 
Koliabar, Dunsiri Mookh, Niggiting, Kookce- 
la Mookh, Desang Mookh and Debrooghur. 

Packages booked as parcels will be forward- 
ed by rail along with the Mails. Freight Oft 
perishable articles must be prepaid. 

Go.\lundo and Debrooghur Despatch 
Service, 

Through Booking to and from Assam, 

Special fast single-handed Steamers, v(hich 
have been specially buHt for the A«sam Trade^ 
carrying passengers and coolies between 
Goalundo and Debrughur, will leave Goalundo 
bi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays, calling 
at all intermediate stations and Debrughur on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. 

Through bills of lading will be granted for 
goods and parcelson presentation of rail re- 
ceipt or payment of freight. Packages not to- 
exceed ten hundred weight or 8 feet by 4 feet 
by 4 feet in measurement. 

Particulars as to freight and passage to be 
had from 

MACNEILL & CO., 
Agents. 

1-2 Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Monthly 
Single Copy- 


Re. 
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BATES OF ADVEBTISEMENT. 


ESTABLISHEO 1826. 

Governor — His Grace the Duke of Buooleuch and Queensberry, E. T. 

N ative gentlemen win ttnU this institution of great service, useful for 

Family Provision, Self Endowment for old age, and Protection to Partners or Creditors, 

•SECURITY. Security is the first point to be considered by Assurers, and no Life Office 
can surpass STAND ARD in this respect. 

THE BATE8*OF PREMIUM —Will be found moderate, and the conditions of a 
Standard Life Policy are most liberal in every way. 

Copies of the last Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all information regarding 
the Company’s Retirement Scheme (which requires no medical examination, and the 
subscription for which when commenced at young ages, is very small), the Endowment 
Schemei &c.,&c.,-may be obtained on application to any of the Company’s Agents in India. 

CALCUTTA branch: GEO. L. KEMP, 

Dalh^usie Square. Secretary. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 4 
annas a line, each insertion. The lowest charge 
for any advertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic 
Occurrences, the lowest charge for wiich is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Fo|reign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to be 
directed to “The Manager,” and Literary Com- 
munications and books and pamphlets (car- 
riage paid) to “The Editor "of* “Reis d: 
Rayyet, ” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lemei Wellingtm. 

Street, Calcutta, 
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^ SEBASTIAN. 

. TAI.E OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


L brief lay of a storied clime, 

An Orient tale of olden time, 

When spirits fierce from Western lands, 
With dauntless hearts and ready hands. 
Loosed .,vbeir sails to the spicy breeze. 
And wandered o’er the silent seas 
Which flow among those fragrant isles 
Where India’s ocean frowns and smiles. 


Canto I. 

I 

In Sundecp’s isle, within a cell, 

Whose gloomy walls foreboded death, 

Gave signs of Freedom’s sad farewell, 

And trembling Hope’s expiring breath, 
Sebastian musing lay. 

And ftarts and sighs his mind betrayed,—* 
He dwelt on visions he had had 
/ Of joys entombed and hopes decayed ; * 

His home is far away. 

He mused on death — the heart’s faint beat 
As melts away each tie of life — 

The loss of all we reckon sweet 
In idle peace or stirring strife, 

And then of vengeance thought. 

He looked above — around - below — 

The walls were thick — the door- way barred— 
How could he reach his ruthless foe. 

Through massy wall and watchful guard ? 
Like one who knows the die is cast, 

That life now feais and hopes its last, 

His limbs he stretched and slumber sought. 


Through a slight crevice in the wall 
The silver moonbeams sweetly fall, 

Lending their softness, charm and grace 
To e’en that cheerler.s piison place. 
Sebastian sleeps, — by him unseen 
The beauty of that touching scene, 

By him unseen how nature flings 
Enchantment o’er the worst of things, 

And that midst every dreary ill 
Some gleam of brightness cometh still. 

The weary captive sleeps ’is well, 

For surely did his eyes behold 
That gleam of beauty in his cell 
Brightening those walls so dull and cold, 
’Twould summon thoughts of times gone by 
Too full of early hope and joy, 

For him who feels his race is run, 

His hopes all fled,— his joys undone. 


Stretched on the ground Sebastian lies, 

But restless is his fevered slumber : 

A hundred visions cross his eyes,' 

‘And thronging horrors none can number. 
He stalls, — he curses in his sleep, 

Then sinks again in slumber deep. 

Or groans as though it were he felt 
His life depart, the death-blow dealt : 

And then once more his sleep seems calm 
As though again hope shed her balm, 

And gave him dreams of pleasant hours 
Amid his own clime’s orange bowers. 


Why on a sudden does he start, 

And gaze upon his prison door ? 

The blood is curdling in his heart, 

And paleness spreads his features o’er ; 

V For, on his ear there grates the sound 
Tbf bolts withurawiii, and chains unbound,' 
And o’er his soul there creeps the fear 
Of treach’rous murder stealing near. 

The agony of heart and brain — 

The all unutterable pain — 

Of that brief moment shook his frame, 

* Till frenzy o’er his spirit came. 

“ Well, be it thus, — my doom is wrought. 
Yet dearly shall this life be bought.” ^ 
Ilib hand was clenched, his eye was stern, 
“ My foes have haply yet to learn 
How ficice is man, when life’s at stake, 

And every energy awake.” 

5 

Chiistian be calm thou nccd’st not fear 
Whence comes that silv’ry voice so clear. 
Whose softened accents thus imparl 
Sweet words of comfort to his*hcart ? 
Whose that voice,— that heavenly voice. 
Which makes his torn heart half rejoice ? 
Slowly the dung'^on door expands. 

And there before Sebastian stands,— 

Her dark eye bent upon his face, — 

A maiden of the Moslem race. 

6 

9 

“Christian 1 ’tis much for thee I’ve dared. 
And well I might this act have spared, , 
For by the reading of our yecd, 

Thou should’st unwept, unpitied, bleed. 

But once— ’tis many years ago, 

And little of the tale I know — 

I was a thoughtless infant then. 

With joys tint h.Tv'^ not come again— 

Thus have I heard my sire say — 

Thai oiue amidst a bloody fray, 
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The horrid tumult of a fij;ht, 

Which shocked the silence of the nijjht, 

With female shrieks and infant moans, 

Many a paient’s dyinj; groans, 

A Christian saved me from the sword, 

And I was once jgain restored 
/H) eyes that wept and liearts that sighed 
To think that Giil-.inar li^id died. 

7 

“ Nursed ih memory’s inmost shrine 

Thm’ years of grief and joy, lias been 
ddic deed of that good N.i/atene, 

Wliosc couiag'e saved this life of mine. 

And though his race has done some wrong: 
I’o ours -yet, woman’s love is strong, 

And I would fain repay a debt 
Of kinclness, I can nc\*r forget 
My soul has vowed— nor would 1 break 
My vow for any moitrd’s sake- - 
That should a Christian ever need 
RTy lowly aid, I would not heed 
Or sex, or faith, but act as though 
He never were my nation’s foe. 

S 

“ I heard a Christian prisoner lay 
Immured within these dungeons ojd, 

Who fell to Moslem arms a prey 
Whde battling where the ocean rolled, 
lint more I learnt not, save that lie 
Was destined never to be free. 

I wept to think upon thy woe. 

And sad I felt to think thy foe, 

Was one who— faint then shone my star— 
Once shared the love of Gul-dnar. 

But Christian, I have flung aside 
A woman’s fear a woman’s pride, 

And sought thy dreaiy prison place 
Because I’ve sworn to aid thy race ; 

And paitly that I deemed thy story 
Had something of a soldier’s glory.” 

9 

She paused— her bright and beaming eye 
Laige, dark, and clocpient, 

Met his fond gaze with soft reply, 

And then was downward bent. 

Sebastian felt the thrilling look, 

And well his lie-art the meaning took ; 

Her hand he seized — and gently prest 
It to his waim and beating breast, 

And in one concentred gaz.e 

Told all —thanks, love, and more than praise. 

[ /if be ( tw/inutd] 


Mr. K. J. Sinkinson, having been appointed to officiate as Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India, received charge on the 17th 
December from Mr. E: T. Atkinson, who reverts to his own office of 
Accountant-General, Bengal, assuming charge the same day from 
Mr. J. F. Finlay. 

# 

• * 

For escape of a prisoner from the subsidiary Jail at Moonsheegunj, 
the /lucu Gazetie reports, the Waider has been fined Rs. 30 and the 
Superintendent suspended until further orders. * 


A F \U t‘Y of tribal M.iliks from the Khyber will probably visit Cal- 
cutta before long, accompanied by Major Warburton, the Political 
Officer in the Pass. — Press Cotnmissioner. "iHP' 

* # 

The dates iSih and 19th January 1888, originally fixed for iHe Secre- 
tariat Clerkship Examination, being now declared public holidays, 
the said examination will be held on the i6th and 17th and 20th and 
21st proximo. 


TllFi: new Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. Provinces and * Chief 
Comrnisbioner of Oiulh, after Durbariiig at Allahabad and Agra and 
winning confulcnce and popularity of the right sort, moves on to 

Lucknow on the 3rd Proximo and remains there for about six weeks. 

*• 

♦ * 

The Maharaja of Vizianagram’s annual gold medal, valued Rs. 100, 
for the Benares Queen’s College, has been won by Baboo Ridoy 
Chandra Banerjee for passing the B. A. Examination in English with 
Honors. 


Mr. EhWXRD Majorihanks, the Gladslonian Whip, and Lady Fanny 
M.ijoi ihanks arc expected in India /Yvzc to Australia, Scc.y to give 
the latter a change for the benefit of her health seriously impaired by 

some months’ rheumatic fever. They return home in June next. 

* 

« » 

Accor i)iN(; to the News^ 

“ It IS pretty apparent that trade with Thibet has been re.stored to 
veiy great extent, as l.iigo numh^rs of rv -Netfn in Ihi* 
bazaar witli their wares of kinds, and a really large quantity of wool 
has been scml off to Calcutta.” 

• 

* • 

The only surviving son of Mr. R. Chapman, manager of the Sujanpore 
Sugar Works, walked, in the dusk of an evening, through the open 
trap door over it, into an underground molasses tank which was being 
heated by a steam pipe coil, and being severely scalded, died shoilly 
after. Tlic management will be more careful now, we aie sure. 

• 

« * 

ANoniER maliimonial Police case is reported by the IMcea G(tr;ette : — 

“A middle-aged Brahmin living within the jurisdiction of the thana 
of Munshigunge inariied a young girl on the i6th A^^rahaytin last. 
A so-called uncle of the bride accompanied her to the bridegroom’s 
house. On the night of the 28th of the said month, z. e., on the 13th 
day .ifter the mairiagc, both the uncle and the niece weie missing and 
have not been heal d of .since. The poor bridegroom has taken pro- 
ceedings in the riiminal comt in connection therewith.” 

This IS not an uncommon occurrence in Bengali society, though 
confined to Brahnuins of low blood. 


N'KW’S and Co-MMENT.S. 

i 

I A.S'r Christmas fell on a Sabbath. The New Year too begins with 
i the day of rest. The State Dinner at Government House is conse- 
quently dqfcricd to next day. 

Audooleah .Sassoon has married, in a synagogue in Paris, Alina de- 

Rothschild. As the Piciigah proverb^hath it, waiter mingles with water. 

• 

• • 

The Home remittances from I'M Apiil to 24lh December 1887, 
amounted to ^10,505,100. 

■ 

The Deputy Baboo Rally Churn Chose has been appointed an Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Survey for the town of Calcutta. 

• • 

The Hon’ble Mr. J.. Westland resumed, on the 23rd. December, his 
temporary i^lace as Finance Minister and as an Ordinary Member of 
the Govern^r-Geperars Council. 


It is reported from New York under date the ist December 1887 : — 

“ A file which bioke out upon a steaincr last year was extinguished 
by the saciifice of the luggage belonging to a passenger named Heyes. 
It lias now been decided that the entire caigo is lial)lc to indemnify 
Mr. 1 1 eyes. The owners of the steam-ship the A/o/c/, 

ate liable, having delivered the cargo without levying the amount of 
the genet al avyuge.” 

The Pope’s present income is stated to be three hundred thousand 
pounds, 'rho principal sources are the interest ^1,25,000 of the sum 
invested in English funds, and the Peter’s Pence which, notwithstand- 
ing the falling off in late years, comes up to ^83,000. To these 
are to be added sums payable for titles of nobility, papal decora- 
tions, benedictions in the article of faith, privilege of the altar, private 
Chapels and others, amounting in all to ^^1,04,000. A fine revenue 
for an ecclesiastic, though a trifle for a temporal Prince. But His 
Holinc5.s has many claims to meet, liesides having to keep up the 
magnificence pf the Papacy. 
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News' AND Comments. 

• A .FRENCH journalist has at lertgth hit upon the solution of his 
il. country’s problem, or the next thing to it. 11c has discovered the 
cause of his country’s degradation. Like all grand discoveries, it is an 
Iliad in a nutshell. France has hitherto been cherishing a canker at 
her breast. . The root of all evil is the foreign element— the ^ 

“ too tender nurture of men of English blood, lloulanger has an 
English mother, Wilson had an English grand-father and Waddington 
— the'^trtef supporter of Gi evy — has an English name and education. 
And the degeneration of the French nation began with adoption of 
English manners. ” ’ 

Perhaps all the ingenuity of the writer is but old wine in new bottle. 
Nations, like men, when ill at ease, are apt to scold others and lay their 
misfortunes to their neighbours’ fault. Tlie ingenuity of the French ought 
to have given more point to their grievance. The Germans, in an ana- 
logous period of their hisiory, indeed , under worse circumstances, 
showed more wit in their complaint. TJius sang they : — 

“ That France hath put us oft to rout 
With powder, which ourselves found out ; 

And laughs at us for fools in print, 

Of which, our genius was the mint ; 

All this, I easily admit, 

For we have genius, France has wit. 

But ’tis too bad, that blind and mad 
To Frenchmen’s wives each trav’hng German goes, ^ 

And proves the father of his country’s foes 1 ” 

♦V 

Sir Comer PetheRAM has started on a tour of inspection of the 
Mofussil lower Courts. A different welcome awaits him, we hope, from 
that v^l^ich greeted Mr. Lohis Jackson at Bhagulpoie. 


by the success of the first for Rs. 10,000, he started a second lottery 
for Rs. 1,00,000 in connection with his paper and announced the ist 
prize at Rs. 1,600. The game was*' resisted by ih<5 Mayor who pro- 
nounced it illegal without ‘sanction of Goveinment. There was an 
appe.al to Pondicherry, and lire Governor of the French possessions 
in India upheld the Mayor as i>cgards all future lotteries. Thus 
checked, the Praja Bandku second lottery did not prove as success- 
ful as the first. The lottery over, the winner — a ("hittagong man 
claimed the amount, but was paid only Rs. 16. The winner came 
down to Chandernagore and filed a suit in the Ju.sticc de Paix. 
Montplank at once declared that it was a case for the Correctional, 
and called on the Government Prosecutor to take up the matter. 
Tincoury contended that the case was only a civil one, and, secondly, 
that there was no contract to pay the promised sum within any 
specified period, or all at once. He had already paid one per cent, 
and had, notwithstanding the absence of any chronological stipulation, 
himself TLxed the month culled Kalends in the Greek Calendar for 
salibfaction of the debt. The Court, however, did not appreciate this 
generosity, found him guilty of fraud and made the correctional order. 
Tincoury has bein allowed 10 days to appeal against the sentence, 
and been released on ball. 

• • 

ACCORDlNi; to the Telegram, Minneapolis, 

“ There is no Emperor William for the Czar to visit. This news- 
paper professes to have a special coriespondeAt in Berlin, 'vho mr.»kes 
the followii.^ marvellous disclosure :—Thicc years ago, he says, t,he 
Emperor William died. There are only four oi<^>tive persons in the 
woild who know that he was dead. The.se include Prince Bismarck, 
the correspoiKh nt of the TrUgram, and the Crown IVincc. It is ex- 
plained that it is necessary for the security of Bismaick’s great work 
to concc.il from the German people the death of their nrJo;irch. The 
person who represents the Emperor on Slate ticc.isions is an old 
schoolmaster, named Karl Sommermann, who is himself in very bad 
health.” - • 

Had anything similar appeared in any of our vernacular newspapers, 
what capital would have been made of il to abuse the native press 1 
After the .above, what wonder that the late king of Oudh should be 


HONORS-well-deservcd honors— are falling thick and fast upon our 

scientific countryman -Dr. Mahcndralal Sircar. He has just been . , 

He has, accordi ng to the com- j suspected of having been despatched by poison! Ihc practice of 

' burking the death of princes, is an old one. For days, the body of 


appointed Sheriff fdr the next year, 
mon practice, chosen his attorney Baboo Gonesh Chundcr Chunder 
as his Deputy in the Shrievalty. Dr. Sircar is the Amrth native Sheriff 
this side, and Baboo Gonesh the fir.st Native Deputy. The present, 
however, is no empty honor, fc^ the Sheriff’s personal share of the 
poundage usually ranges from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000. Hajee 
Noor Mahomed was in the running with Dr. Sircar. But our friend 
Noor is shelved for the present. 

In Madras, Sir Savalay Ramasawmy Moodliar has been re-appoint- 
cd Sheriff. 

Will Sir Dinshaw Manockj^e Petit be given another term in 
Bombay ? 

# • 

We are requested by the Honorary Secretary, North Suburban Hospi- 
tal, to announce a donation of Rs. 50 by Baboo Poolin Bchary Roy, 
of the Narail family, to provide blankets to the patients of the hospital. 
We join in the hope expressed by Mr. Chrystal that other kindly dis a 
posed ptmm may come forward with their contribution in aid of 
suffering humanity. 

Tincourv Banerjes of the Praja Bandku, Chandernagore, has been 
ordered six months’ correction by the Correctional. Emboldened 


Meerun, the son of Nawab Meer jafer Khan, struck df)wn by lightning 
was dragged along in state as if he were .alive, until Nature declared 
herself too unmistakably for deceit and stung the senses of tbe whole 
camp into admission of death. 

Ik 

• * 

The Irish suit against the Times is not to be alone in its glory in this 
kind ot litigation. 

“The Londonderry Sentinel authoritatively announces that not <V'ly 
has Colonel Dopping instructed a firm of solicitors iil London to com- 
mence immediate proceedings against Mr. Gladstone and Prof-ssor 
Stuart, M. P., but he has discovered the latter’s informant, and is about 
to have .an action for criminal libel commenced against that individual. 
The alleged libel consists of statements ^ade by Mr. GIa5i.stone in his 
recent Nottingham speech, based on information supplied 10 him by 
Professor Stuart.” 

That will probably be the first case of libel against an ex-premier. 

[^European Suttee may seem a contradiction in terms, but such a 
marvel has taken place in the heart of Christendom. A Christian 
British couple of educatior^ has been living with a family at Lewes. 
The lady was particularly an accomplished woman, being not alto- 
gether unknown as a writer of Fiction. They were poor or had be- 
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come so. In this state, the husband, Mr. Gillard, fell ill and lingered 
on. Apparently, Mrs. Gillard earned the bread of the family, 
as best she could, by her novhls, under^the prof^sional name of Miss 
A. M. Duller. On the I2th September, Mr. Gilfard had a sudden acces- 
sion of his complaint, and died. There was a call for the surgeon 
in the town. Before his arrival, Mrs. Gillard asked to be left alone 
with the corpse. .So her mother ahd Mr. Thomas, the master of the 
house, left the room. Almost immcdiatQJy, report of a gun was heard 
from the ro^m. They hurried bad’: to it to see. Duf they could not 
enter ; the door was locked'feoid within. It was forced open, of course. 
The sight they behehl was horrifying. Mrs. Gillard was stretched on 
the floor in a pool oj blood. Life was extinct, she had shot herself 
through tl^ heait with a revolver. Site would not survive her husband 
but go to the gpvc with him. Alas, poor Mrs. Gillard -the 
living' ! , 

•** 

Thk Madras SUndard sums up the graver irregularities in the Morgan- 
Ross case under the following dozen heads or so ! — 

“ K Yiriiordi?i<iry privi/t'i^cs to a ptisoncr. 

1. A Juiy is empannellcd 

2. 'rhe Advocatt'-Gencral' is to defend the prisoner. 

3. 'llie .Sessions Court is lemoved to Appellate Couit to spare Ross 
the indignity of .standing in the dork. 

4. The prisoner is allowed a scat at the bar table, so that no one 

can distinguish *liim from others. - j r 

5. The prisimer is called a ‘ British subject’ in the (.alender of on- 
ences, whereas other ‘ British subjects’ are called ‘ hibonrcrs.’ 

6. The Conti is kept as possible -an army of Tolice- 

men commanded by Weldon, Simpson, Upshon, hitzpatrick, 6 lC. guard- 
ing the defences. 

Privileges to Adxwcatc- General. 

\. An important case demanding a Special Jitry^ a SpeciaPCourt> 
a Chief Justice it, is not repiescnted by the highest law oflicer 

of the Crouui^ vez, the Advocate-Generaf but he is actually permitted to 
defend the piisoner ayatnst the Crown in a criminal case in which a 
law officer is t'ne accused. i , r r 

2. The Advocate-General is permitted to enact the solemn farce of 
notifying that he appears for the prisoner in hi.s private capacity, 
although he is present in the full blown gown of his office. , 

3. The Advocate-General having been permitted to speak for the 
prisoner, next seeks to hamper the prosecution by attacking the 
Cr()w.n Prosecutor, Mr. Shaw. Shaw has Ihanson h.aving on lo his neck 
as h millstone. This led to many a legal farce. 

General. 

The Eurhsian and Native gentlemen on the Special Jury List should 
think it a compliment that they were challenged. Morality can be 
looked at through variously coloured spectacles. 

'Lhe Native public were treated in a high and mighty fashion by 
Weldon’s Army, for they were denied admittance when Europeans and 
Eiiit.sians , were allowed to enter with impunity. Several respectable 
nauve gentlemen fell their exclusion from the court as uifiair. Why 
exaude one class fro^ i a public com I ?” 

Anti yet, only the other day, the HindUy noticing Mookerjee’s Travds 
in Pi'n:<ily was happy in the commerce of the two latcs down South. 
It would mifv’ seem that the cordiality of the whiteman, upon which 
t our l)ictlnen of Madras felicitated themselves, was cordi.iliiy of anotlur 
l^ind.* “ Sammy ” apparently possesses a nioic heavenly temper 
€ than the B.iboo. 

TfiFY are supping full of horrors -the comb.it.ants on our side in 
ths Burma war the men who Iiave fought and bled ard not suppiesscd 
the everlasting nuisance of the Dacoitee. 

Honour to whom honour &c., no doubt. But then tlie integrity of 
•the principle demands Dishonour to whom di.^honoiir is due I 

We wonder what kudos is contemplated for the brave Mullig.a- 
lawny milit.ii v-. Certainly, the deeds of the .Southern regiment of foot 
ought not to go without notice. Here is the newspaper record of 
its serviebs : — 

This regiment and this regiment alone, was th^ cause of all the 
slmic'^ atlo.'ii last year as to the bad behaviour of Madras troops under 
file. The 1 2tli Madras Infantry have, in the last three years, mur- 
dereii two of thek** native officers; fired at a Biitish officer of the 
regiment ; and written threatening anonymous letters to the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

The honor of the whole military profession demands a searching 
inquiry. ^ 

9 

0 • 

The following incident is reported from the town of St. I’aut; during 
the rrcsideiu’s tour in the North-West, and proves the e.xistence of 
Caste even in America where equality is the law 

“ It .appears that an United States Senator, a person of course of 
high position in his own district, happened ^to marry a pretty milliner. 
The lacliifs of the town utterly refused to know her, and she w.as en- 
tirely excluded from Society in St. Paul. When however she journeyed 


West with her husband, she was entertained bv President and Mrs 
Garfield, and received by the wives of the State''’officials and statesmen 
generally. Her husband’s position and her own acquaintance with 
Mrs. Cleveland marked her out in the ordinary course of things as one 
of the six principal ladies who were to wait on Mrs. Cleveland. The 
other five ladies however peremptorily declared that, ‘ if the dressmaker 
was going to be one of the number,’ they begged to decline. The diffl- 
cully was got over by enlarging the number to 206, and thus rendering 
the honour of selection one of little value. Even then however the 
other ladies only consented lo be present,, on condition that they were 
not ‘expected to speak to the dressmaker.’ The curious result followed 
that the only person who could talk intimately lo Mrs. Cleveland was 
the despised and tabooed ‘ dicssinaker,’ and that the only lady whom 
the latter could claim as a frierd was the Prcsidenless of the United 
States.” 

00 , 

The Behar planters, it would seem, are not satisfied with Mr. Hudson’s 
counterblast to the declamations of Mr. .Slobie. An attempt is ap- 
parently being made to secure certificates of good character from 
native sources. A Brahmin Visitor at Jaintpore, has been pouring 
forth his epistolaiy eloquence in the columns of the English papers, 
in praise of the Anglo-Saxon management of Indigo Factories. Of 
course, the same certificate will do for the whole species. In these 
days of leligioits and social chaos, it is diflicult to draw any ideas of 
identity from the name de plume. For all that we know, he may be 
a Brahman Christian, a pharse in actual use, and if that be allow- 
able, why should not there be Brahman Brahmos Either way, 
the opinion would be that of a native of the country. But the point of 
the cmiuiry is, whether the hospitality of the Factory has not quick- 
ened the visitorial perception of the fitness of things. In earnest, if 
th;.s certificate is to have any weight, the correspondent qught to 

unveil himself. The public can then judge for themselves. 

* 

• # 

The Tirhoot Courier gives the following account of the litigation in 
respect of the Rumnuggur Raj from the struggle of the late Raja Saheb 
Pralad .Sen : — 

“After much litigation Saheb I’rolad Sen succeeded to gaddi as 
the heir of his deceased son. This gentleman had three wives. The 
first two are dead, only the youngest is now living. Her name is Rani 
Nau Ruch Debi. Slie claims to hold her husband’s property during 
her life. But Mohn Bikr.im .Shall, a son of the daughter of the first 
wife, claims the whole Raj by virtue of a will of the late Maharaja. 
I he District Judge of Chapra has granted probate of this will ; and 
the decision of the District Judge has been upheld by the High Court. 
The young Rani, however, has got her name regi.stered under the 
Land Regisi ration Ac t for the whole sixteen annas of the Raj. The 
grandson’s application for registiation of his name has been rejected, 
successively by three Courts, first by Mr. Bright, the Snb-Divi- 

snniul Otficcr of Bella ; secondly, by Mr. Worsely, Collector of Motihari, 
to whom Sahiljzada Mohnn Bikrain Shah liad appealed ; and thirdly, 
by Mr. Boxwell, the Commissioner of Patna, lo whom a second appeal 
was preferred. The mailer, we hear, is now pending before the Board 
of Revenue. The young K.ij.i, instead of ii^stitnling a regular suit for 
lecoveryof the pn'perty, is, we iimlerstand, tiying to obtain possession 
by winning over the old amla the y<uing Kam to his side, and using 
them as lool^ to bung ovei tlie tenantry lo liis side. Among others, 
one (lokiil Peishad, a highly infl'ienlial amla of the young Rani, has 
gone over to the young Raja and, in attempting to advance the interest 
t)t his new master, with gtcater zeul than it was safe lo display, has got 
into trouble. 

Mr. M. L. Rahman, Banister at-law, has gone to Betia to defend 
Gokul I’crshad.’’ 

* • 

Under the Inland Steam-vessels Act (VI of 1884), Naraingunge is 
notified to be a place for the survey of inland steam-vessels, and the 
Locomotive .Superintendent of the Dacca State Railway is appointed 
Surveyor for same. The Sub-divisional Officer of Naraingunge is 
also appointed, under the same Act, as the ofllcer through whom 
ceitificatcs of survey of vessels shall be delivered, and notices sent 
to owneis or masters when certificates ate ready for delivery, and by 
whom expired, cancelled, or superseded survey certificates shall be 
received. The same officer is further empowered to receive declara- 
tions of the surveyor. ^ 

0 0 

The week’s Gazette notifies the acting appointment of Mr. G. C. Sconce, 
the third Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, as the second 
Judge from the i jth November 1887 in the place of Mr. R. S. T. Mac- 
Ewen. Mr. T. Jones gets a temporary lift from the fourth to the third 
Judgeship, Baboo Sreenaih Roy acting the fourth Judge. The Baboo, 
however, has gone on 3 months’ leave, Mr. R. K. Sen, Registrar and 
Chief Ministerial Officer, now acting the foruth Judge, and^Mr. Abul 
Hassan (Barrisler-at-law) acting for Mr. Sen. 

• • 

The Calcutta Gazttte of the gives the revised boundary of the 
Barrackpore Cantonment. 
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The examination foA the Gilchrist Scholarship will commence on 
Monday, the 9th January 1888, at the Presidency College. 

# * 

Mian Gul, alias Hafiz Abdul Hannan, thu senior and elder son of the 
late Akhund of Swat, died of cholera on the 2nd September la^t. Picss* 
Commissioner. 

» 

» • 

The administration of Native States may be all that the RcsidLMu:y or 
PoUtiral A-ency are pleased to iiiiia«ine against it, .but the adminis- 
tration khas of the Vorps l>iplomatiqus ?tself is not the pink of peifcc- 
tion. This is the example of law aiijl justice presented to the povvris 
and the people of Hyderabad by the Politicals posted amon«' and upon 
them. 1 here is in the Ih iiish c.intonmcMit of I>ol;iiiim a man of the 
name of Makhan La!, He had lieen a cleik in the l». W. D., but had 
left that lucrative but unceitain sphere with such pickini^s as he could 
betimes, to set up business on his own actouut. He is now /// a / c of 
the parish. He has for neij^hbours and friends one Rami.ili Shroff 
and his wife. One day, in the course of their n('i<^liboui diip and fiiendly 
intercourse, he quite surprised them with lii^ jiaiticnl.ir aitefltions. 

• They were arrcbtcd at his cliai-^e •of stealiuij within Ins house. Not 
only wcie his attentions pailicular lint his piocciliiro peculiar. 
He invited them in the usual way and quietly sent for tlie Police and 
made them over to their tender meicies. While they were thus in 
confinement, he proceeds with his fiicnds oftlu’l*olue to '^••e ua h 
Ramiali’s house, in the absence of its master and misticss. Noilnifg 
was found there to connect them with the alle;;cd theft. So i^ey 
were on Monday next allowed to home, after h.iviirj been m dm- 
anSe for 27 hours fiom 1 O'clock in the afieinoon eff the dav previous. 

, • # 

On Tuesday last, one of the Oudh Princes, JamJah Ali Hahadur, 
whilst returning home from the Kelvedere Garden Party, met with a 
serious accident. His carriage collided with a dashing equipage 
supposed to belong to Nawab Khas Mclfal, and of course the “ weaker 
vessel” had to go to the wall, Tim Prince, in jumping out of his 
carriage, broke his leg, and was lying on the ground encircled by the 
usual helpless crowd of g Lpi a ^ by u i.i Ijrs, when a good Samaiitan 
in the person of Prince Mirza Jehan Kadr happened to pass by the 
same way. Taking m the bituaiion at a glance, he took the wounded 
man and brother up in his own carriage and carried him to his own 
(Prince j. K.’s) apartments in the Sultan Khana and procured the 
prompt attendance of the local practitioners of the healing art. The 
bone has been set and the patient is in a fair way towards rtyrovery. 

* 

* * 

The llon’ble Robert Steel is reappointed an Adilitional Member of 
Supreme Council. 

. 

« * 

Tufl Viccioy returns to the capitaji^ next Saturday, Loid Huffcriii 
arrives at the Scalda Railway station at 5-15 P.M. 

• * 

Memoranda or Agreements furnished to, or made or entned into, 
with the Army Clothing Department, by coiilr.iciois for the due per- 
formance of their contracts^ are exempted from stamp duly. 

Notes and- Leaderettes. 

OIRSTEURAT BAYLEY’S pppointment of a Commission of Knqiiiiy 
io into the working of the Sone Canals, suggests some obvious rctlec- 
tions. The Commission is e.\piessly due to Sir Stcuari’s personal ai lion 
in the matter. The vagaries and highliandcd pioceedings of the Iniga- 
tion Department in Behar, as elsewhere, have long been a subject of 
complaint. But the sufferers have hitherto cried iij the wilderness. 
In the usual way, their complaints reached the Coverninent thiough 
long official channels. These channels of communication, hke^ the 
Irrigation channels, often serve the purposes the very opposite of 
what they mean to serve. The complaints leach in a state too pulpy 
or attenuated for fair recognition. And the Government action is, in 
consequence, of the stereotyped kind -upholding the procecdinga of 
the subordinate agency. In the case before us, the same result would, 
we think, have followed, were it not for the Head of the Goveinment’s 
personal experiences and direct contact with the complainants. So far 
as the Commission is due to this influence, ofiicial tours serve an im- 
portant function in a Government essentially bureaucratic. The utility* 
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of visits so intelligently and syr)ipatheiically conducted and bringing 
officials face to face with the people, goes Without saying. 

Tai.kino of official tours, we have, for some months past, observed with 
some satisfaction signs of a change of policy in the present Govern- 
ment of Bengal. These peregrinations of District and Divisional Offi- 
ces were used to be insisted with a ligcr, and haul and fast rules 
were from lime t|^ time pi escribed M\ the subject, which were a source 
of no little uneasiness to the officers ihcms'^lvcs, as well as of consider- 
able derangement and di-slocation of ollicial administration. Sir 
Rivi'is 'riioinpson w'as obduiaie on the point a^d came down hard 
on those officers who failed by even so binall a diffoiencc^o fulfil his 
liard and fast rules. His successor seems to be ’css sensitive on the 
point, and although he has beci; noticing the subject in his lalC Re 
solutions, it is only with a light touch, and w’C are gratifiod to sec that, 
in a recent document, in refeuring to the complaint which has been 
urged regarding the serious interference which these official lours 
exercise with the disposal of criminal work by Sub-divisional officers, he 
has declared that the subject will be reconsidered. Official tours are, 

• I* 

in most cases, pure sham5, .;ind mischievous, in so far as they entail 
expense, and bring real woik t^ a standstill. They have their uses 
when they are perfin med for serving special pm poses, but inspec- 
tions as now conducted are a farce and a delusion. 

TliiC Income Tax was nished in i8tS6 through the Legislative Council 
upon a plea of urgency, hetbic the country had time to be thoroughly 
awakened upon the suhjett. We confess to a shrewd guess that expe- 
<liency had as much to do with the manner of its birth, as urgency. 
The blow fell so unexpectedly, that public opinion suffered a sort of 
stupor. The operation liad been pcrfoiincd bcfoie the patient had 
lime to iindeistand the import of the proposals. When the deed had 
been done, many sat down silently to suffer thereat, thinking that pro- 
tests would now he vain, who, had time been given, would have rent 
the welkin with their protests. The persons under the personal in- 
fluence of Viceregal magnetism, were disarmed, we suspect, maixv of 
them, upon the plea of public necessities. Willi the news of the pro- 
jected increase to thi.s obnoxious tax, the public seem to be awaking 
to the true perception of llicir miseries. The canny Scots, thiiftyof 
their pounds, shillings and pence, assembled on the occasion of the 
festive day of ihcir patron saint, have almost by a hy-play given vent 
to their feelings against this hated imposi, rlnil Imlccd it -J^•o^l!d 
that the Scots had not tlic monopoly of iho>e , fc T.ints, fli''sij being 
shared by their lLn.',li''h ami In-ili guesU. We (piole llic fuiiilisi'fHii/i : — 

“ Kailw.iy extonoon, froiilic*r dffcnr< s, naiu'c loy.ilt v', and fiiwiricial 
exigencie-. w<mc aimm ; the ‘alhJ^’rt', upon whn h the (.’hairinaii touched 
with excellent sensr, peileti I .nul t .11 lioin'ily (it spliig His 

lem.nks 011 ihe Jmoino l a.x an' pf-ilhips most drM..ving nt uo\v. if only 
be« .nise ot the icinaikibh* ouilun >i ot entluisiasto wiili which they 
weie received, ‘I li'i>t’ he sanl ‘that m I lie m ar Ini nre il m.iy Ifo 
found possible to level i to llioio foi nis o| laxumii ulm.li, wiiiie ihey ■ 
existed, till', i’ouniiy nevir tell, .md the lep... il ot wim 11 has not 
ben !rjU< <t a '-m 1 dialu' i-it. D.iect taxatn.n im iiic.i'iie i.uUmy 

un.uileJ to the pe ople ot Imli i, and expencm.e li.i-. .’ii e.a liow urmyio 
a letuin It bung-, compaied witii the wiilo tlis -.ai i U.o’Uon ulii< h ic 
causes.’ 'I'his is ilie [topiil.ii ve.ibii on the Incuoie ' 1 ' 1 v in a n.p lu ll, 
and 11 wa-i lui.tos abh to ll'-.tel^ i(» ilu* loar of ajipiov.il vvidi wliith 
tliObC opinion, weie ei.hoed witiioiil 1 ‘eling that n -' ' ' ‘.v,, Mi.y w,*. 
dead ag.iiiist ihe Guveinm'Mit in tin ^ m.itlei. 'fh > c- um . i.o ipislaljn ' 
the n. lime 01 the demou^iiation ; it u.is no mei<- Ciimli'nit i .p.iM of 
tlie moment, hut a un.iiiiinoiis comlemiiaiio i .it i,.. .;..i 9 .uu, i 

impost that has boeu kuoAii in Inilbi in leemii . 

ON the 23rd lilt., llm foumialipn stone of the I’m I'l!' ful'lic II *.11 
\va . laid by the buianii j 'iv>iu*r (if the Chulia Nagpur Diu. mi. It h.ad 
been intemied til. .1 ilic function would be perfoimcd by Sir Sleii.irt 
Bayley, bat as His Hanoi’s programme for those p i' t . ii • j been inde- 
f niu .y jMoio Mtcd, liie good foil: of the Distnct li 1 1 to take the next 
high :»t functionary available, d'nc occasion was p:n\iil;ible as the 
first appearance in public of the ^^aharaja of I’.ilI';!*' after many 
m.any years. He wa-. accompanied by .several ofliu, The site 

(weil-idectcd) belongs m ZemiiuUtri right to liie M ih naj.i, who has 
signified his desire of not taking any compca.;at;on therefor. The 
remainiag interest in the land belongs to his richest son, and it is to 
be hoped that he will follow, in this at least, his father’s t. .ample* 
The building i:^ intended to accommodate the Municipal and Road Cess 
Offices, besides providing for a Public Hall and Library. Mr. Stevens^ 
in addressing the assembly, declared hks regret at the absence of His 
Honor, f'tnd satisfaction that a poor district like Manbhoom should 
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have been able to launch such a scheme of permament memorial, 
after spending right royall/ on more evanescent demonstrations. 
Passing to the question of municipal self-governhient, the speaker de- 
clared his satisfaction at the success of the elective system in 
municipalities. For himself he had never had any doubts or misgivings, 
there were officers who had soiiTc misgivings, but they had for the 
most part been quieted. He was always for giving fair play to such 
corporations, and appealed to his ^course of conduct^ as the head of 
the Suburban Municipality t’e show that he never attempted to over- 
ride the opinions of the Commissioners, although after hearing all 
that he had to say, th^y might outvote him, and he hoped that all the 
officers urvler him would act in the same spirit. Alluding to the 
approaching elections, he trusted that the people everywhere would 
show^ their interest in the elections. It was not necessary that 
there should be an actual electoral contest in every circle of represen- 
tation, for it was sometimes the case that the candidate or candidates 
were so well-known and appreciated that no one came forward to oppose 
them ; this need not be interpreted to denote that the electors took no 
interest in the elections. But he feryenily hoped that he would not 
be called upon lo report commissioners for Government nomination on 
account of the l^ililre of the people to nominate members for election. 
That indeed was the true index of popular indifference to the elective 
system. Passing to the question of the District Boards, he said that 
the District was not advanced enough for such progress, owing to the 
paucity of an educated indigenous population. As soon as it came up 
to that standard, he would be glad to introduce the new constitution. 

Mr. Stevens’ remarks were heartily applauded by his audience, and 
we think they deserve publicity at the present juncture, when the 
country is on the throes of the new elections, and the public are dis- 
cussing the resolution of the Local Government upon Local Self- 
Government. ^rhe arrangements were good, the attendance respect- 
able, the weather Queenly, and there was only one back-ground 
wanting to the panorama, namely, that a certain redoubtable officer, a 
confirmed sinner against corporalional liberties, should h«ave been 
there to listen to the sermon. 

j — - . . 

Thursday’s Special General Meeting of the Corporation was an 
extraordinary meeting. Tjic first business was the reception of the 
Queen’s reply to the Jubilee address presented by the Chairman in 
person at Windsor. Her Majesty was gracious enough to receive 
the address of the Corporation and hand over a reply with her 
signature. 'Sir Henry Harrison now presented the Reply to the 
Commissioners, and 'they, with effusive demonstrations of loyalty, 
Resolved to deposit the same in the archives of the Municipality. 
They then proceeded lo the next ceremony. The Commission- 
ers confirmci the thanks of the Town Council lo Mr. Colton, 
for his Cliairmanhhip during Sir Henry Ilanison’s absence on 
leave.. Everything betokened that the day would be remembered 
‘ as a red letter (lay in the Corporation. 'I'he Commissioners setuned 
at peace with themselves, and were evidently prepared to be at 
peace with the world. ivLaxing more and more liberal as they pro- 
ceeded, when the next business came on, the Commissioners increased 
the pension from Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 for llieir retiring Secretary. 
All of a sudden, a change came o’er the spirit of their dream— as 
'though an erratic but evil star had shot into the firmament its baleful 
presence. , All their ardour and liberality forsook the Commissioners, 
when they were called on by the Chairman to sanction the appoint- 
ment of Mr. O. C. Dutt as temporary Honorary Secretary to the 
Corporation, during Mr. Turnbulls’ tenure of the Vice-Chair while 
Baboo Copal Lai was away on leave of absence for 3 '^months. 
Not that they were averse lo the honorary character of the acting 
appdmtinent, for thjy had, on various occasions, availed them- 
selves of Mr. Dutt’s labors, outside his own legitimate sphere in the 
Corporation, as well for consideration as without^ both to the ad- 
vantage and the disadvantage * of the Corporation. But they were 
evidently afraid to acknowledge him openly as their Secretary 
or their Vice-Chairman, which latter place he had left for his 
own good and the good of the Municipality. There was an 
animated debate. The incidents in Mr. Duti’s career as the first 
native Vice of Municipal Calcutta, which drove him from office, were 
unearthed to give point lo the discussion. The Chairman was 
strongly in favor of Mr. Dutt. He is too good a Christian not 
to forgive and forget. He would not allow the indiscretions of 
bye gone years, over which a veil had been drawn, to be made 


anything of now. There was a fierce fight. It Jas doubtful on which 
side the victory would lie. In this state of painful suspense, the 
obliging Vice-Chairman came to the rescue He was willing not to 
take his leave before the final retirement of Mr. Turnbull next March 
and the appointment of a permanent Secretary. So the matter dropped. 
That, however, oply postpones the question of Mr. Dutt’s eligibility to 
the Secretaryship or to his own lost place ^n the Corporation. 

Every inch a Sastri, is Natasa Sastri of the Mysore Archieological 
Department. He is too deeply penetrated by European enlighten- 
ment, in fact he is too much of a modern, for serene unconsciousness, 
but he shows all the courage of the true Pandit. He has put in a 
note by way of his evidence before the Public Service Commission. 
It is a scathing exposure of how men are appointed and promoted in 
a Department in which one might suppose there was no room for 
jobbery. But all depends upon the spirit— the sphere is an accident. 
As in the Bengali story, the corrupt placeman can make money out 
of the office of counting the waves of the sea, so the genuine uncle— 
bureaugratic not financial— will not hesitate to make the dry bones of 
PaUuontoIogy or the shapeless debris of antiquities or the Babel con- 
fusions of Linguistics, or any other mysteries of any other confounded 
ity,” “ tics ” or “ ology ” to minister to his inordinate affection for his 
nephew. The Prince of auctioneers could advertise mythical para- 
dises of country-seats and even sell them— and their purchasers into 
thr bargain. Your British Indian official jobber jobs away the most 
impossible offices, even though the result be to make learned Orien- 
talists and profound Hindu or Mussulman philosophers and theolo- 
gians of innocent Europeans. But we dare say the reader is impa- 
tient of our reflections and would nuch rather hear the Southern 
Brahman. Says Natasa Sastri ^ 

Dr.——— —has been appointed because it was 

stated he had a ‘ knowledge of the Dravidian Languages.’ This 
knowledge for an epigraphist must be thorough and not a smattering • 
else it IS worse than useless. Without meaning any disparagement to 
^ w’ith confidence— a confidence acquired and 

strengthened not alone by my intimate acquaintance with the nature 
of his work in which I have spent five ( pecuniarily to me fruitless ) 
years, but my acquaintance with the European so-called Dravidian 
scholars,— that a native scholar is alone competent for this work. 

Even as regaads Dr. for whom I have great regard, I must! 

if truth must be told, say that great though his reputation be as a 
European scholar of Sanskrit and Gujrati, his knowledge of Tamil is 
nothing. I am aware it will be said that a European is required to brin^^ 
to bear on the facts collected his faculty of generalization; but even grant^ 
ing that this generalizing faculty must come from the European alone 
it niust be admitted that a generalization to be of any value must be 
based on solid facts. I know a gencralizer or two who will write the 
History of India from a single fragment of an old buried pot or 
from ilie stump of a weapon built of brick and chunam on the tower of 
a temple, or from a few mispronounced letters of Dravidian alphabet • 
all ihib is generalization run mad, and such are not the generalisers 
we want. Facts must be first rollectcd patiently and intelligently 
and for this I should prefer one who has too little rather than too much 
of this generalizing faculty. Further, even i.' the European has all 
the Dravidian scholarship of a Krmban, he can do no independent 
work with the ancient inscriptions of Sduth India. As European he 
cannot enter the inner parts of the temple in which worship is per- 
formed, and where alone the most valuable of the ancient inscriptions 
aie to be found. The only exception to this is the Tanjore temple 
where Europeans have been allowed to go round the Garbhagriha 
( sanctum sanctorum) and a few ruined temples. But there are hund- 
reds and ihouscinus iff temples in South India with a humble exterior 
but a rich interior. A European can go only up the flag tree— the 
outermost part of a temple. So his scholarship, even though it were 
of the best sort, is of no avail as long as he c'annot personally examine 
the inscriptions. . . . Going to the banks of the Danube to pick 
up an Egigraphist may have a whimsical kind of grandeur about it, 
but for real useful practical work, the banks of the Kaveri or Krishna 
ought to be searched for the right kind of man.” 


The press and the public of India have, generally speaking, a very low 
opinion of the morale and usefulness of their Police. Nor is there 
any chance of improvement unless the system of recruitment be radi- 
cally changed arid the superior appointments given for reasons of 
merit and not patronage and jobbery. The eminently peaceful and 
law-abiding character of the masses of the population goes a great 
way towards compensating for the inefficiency and worse of the sup- 
posed guardians of peace, who, in the Bengali adage, are more of 
devourers than protectors. We learn from the Statesmaris local cor- 
respondent, that one of these wolves in sheep’s clothing, an Inspector 
of Police, J. R. Skilling by name, has been just spotted at Delhi. It 
would seem that he had caught a regular wild Tartar in his intended 
victim, Jungli Mull, described to be a native merchant, who com- 
plained that the Inspector on the 14th October, together with two 
haiives, who personated police-constables, trespassed into the mcr- 
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Cham s house, frightened the inmates away and abstracted cash by 
breaking open a box and an almirah. At the trial before the Divisioif- 
al Judge with a Jury, Ihe accused was found guilty of simple house- 
trespass and violation of duty as a Police, officer, and sentenced to 
three months’ rigorous • imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 50, in 
default, to six weeks’, further imprisonment. No wonder that the 
local native community appeared to take a great interest in the pro- 
cecdmgs. It is to them a matter of life and death, nhy, a question of 
which is deaiTJi to manjf of them than life itself. If the Eng- 
lishman s house is hi.s castle, the family residcivie of a respectable 
native is to him a sanctum sanctorum, tjie defilerncm whereof by an 
unauthorised intrusion he would resist^ to death. The piotection of 
life and property is the greatest claim of the British Government upon 
the gratitude of the masses, but the tyranny of the myrmidons of the 
Police, high and low, is a chronic cause of discontent and dissatis- 
faction, fraught with danger to public safety and lianquiliiy. As re- 
gards the particular case in question, the sentence is adequate enough 
for the offence proved, considering that it involves ignominious dis- 
missal from the public service. The case will further restore confi- 
dence in trial by jury. 

The following anecdote of a former Governor ought to be recorded 
though it has lieen some lime before the public ; — 

“ When Sir Richard Temple was riding r.ocl'-horse on the c«mtract 
whirlwind, and directing the famine storm in Rebar, he entrusted Ins 
gubernatorial person to a bamboo cart, and the rliarioicering of Paddy 
H. When they got near the factory at which they were to breakfast 
Paddy took a short cut across crumtry. Presently they came to a i!it 
of a ditch, A flick of the whip, a wild Irish whoop, and the light 
trap was over it. But Sir Ricliard did not lelish the novel expeiiciilie ; 
said he thought he’d get down and walk the lesi of the way. ‘ Dhrivel- 
lirig idiot ’ said Paddy to his assistant, who was doing syce, as they 
left Ctesar in the middle of a big zirat^ and drove on. Another planter 
was much more polite. .Sir Rirliard fell asleep in the drawing-ioom, a 
few iiiinutes before dinner was announced ; and dinner was kept wailing 
for him — and for his hungry host and hpstess — till next morning.” 

It is lucky for Pat and his neighbours that he perpetrated his prac- 
tical joke on a Governor who was accustomed to roughing it on the 
road or across the pathless country. The Gubernatorial Dick could 
enter into the Hibernian Jehu’s humour. Suppose it was Macullum 
More, instead. The blood of all the planters would scarcely have 
atoned for the slight upon the satrapy involved I Certainly, the whole 
district service would have been severely rated for not turning out to 
keep him out of harm’s and ridicule’s way. Who does not lemember 
the ire of Juptcr Junior when he travelled all through Herhamporc and 
city Moorshedabad inco^^^ without an “ ovation ” till he reached Azim- 
gunge, where he was recognised by the astute Baboo Agent of the 
Nulhatee line, and there and then improvised his navvies ’and menial 
staff into a guard of honor for the Lieutenant-Governor out in his 
dominion to see things for himself. In grateful acknowledgment, the 
great man proclaimed the Baboo as the fust gentleman in Asia, and 
otherwise served him substantially. 

The other anecdote too *is quite thrown into the shade by the feats 
of yie canny mon ” in the ^ame quarter. If .Sir Richard fell asleep 
in the drawing-room, Sir Macullum spoilt a dinner to the station in 
his honor, and apparently deliberately starved the ladies and gentlemen 
assembled by remaUiing the whole day in his clobct writing, at the 
house of his official host ! Never was such savagery known since 
Warren Hastings allowed *the Begums of Ouclh to be put on torture. 
In another community, the iqsult would have been wiped out by drawn 
blood. The retired despot probably does not remember the offence 
lie gave. 
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OFFICIAL VIEW OF THE PEOPLE’S 
CONDITION. 

We have by this had enough of the usual stefeo- 
typed official optimism as to the condition of the 
people. We do not say it is uncandid. But men’s 
opinions are so imperceptibly varied by their feeling^ 
— the wish is so truly father to the thought — that 
there is too great reason for officials to be careful 
how they draw inferences from facts which come 


under their observation. Of typical opinions of this 
Kind, may be cited the following. Mr. Forbes, the 
Collector of 24-Pergunnjlhs, writes : 

To a visitor fiom Bchar, with its dense and underfed population, 
the contrast piesented*by the agriculturists of this district is very 
striking. Rents on the whole are cxliemely low and very difficult of 
enhancement, for the Bengali rayyet knows his rights and clings per- 
tinaciously lo them. The soil is fairly good and its cultivation simple and 
inexpensive, and markets for the sale of the protiuce within easy reach. 
The result is that leaving aside an occasional year of exceptionally 
unfavorable rainfall, the Benj^al rayyet ha? liiile to complain of, and 
we find him indi^lgiug in luxuries.... J ” * 

The Commissioner of the •P<t^siclency Division, in 
quoting the above in his Administration Report, adds 
in the same strain : — 

“ I think theie is no doubt that the condition of the ma|ses of the 
people is steadily improving. They are heller hou'^ed, belter fed, and 
better clothed. They use shoes and umbiellas’and can haidiy be 
distinguished from the bhodrojok so far as laiincnt'is concAned. 
They spend more money in marriages and other ceremonies and 
sometimes indulge in luxuries, but thcie is a great want of thrift and 
economy. The lot of persons with small fixed incomes is, notwith- 
standing the fall in the pi ice of good-grains, still very hard. 'Fhey are 
obliged to deny themselves the small luxuries which their neighbours 
can aiToril, or to run into debt. The income tax tells hardly on them.” 

Mr. Smith is always hafpingion this want of thrift 
and economy. But we wonder where he got open 
evidences of the kind of prosperity on which he 
bases his conclusion, if *it were not for this very 
want of thrift and economy. It is their better food, 
and clothing, their umbrellas and other luxuries, which 
lurnish him the data for his theory, and if these were 
to disappear with the growth of a rigid thrift, 
the people would present a too wretclu^d appearance 
to be at all satisfactory, not to .say that it would at 
the same time remove all the evidence ’which now 
supports his views. Indeed, we are of of)inion that 
lit is not this appearance of comfort which furnishes 
an adequate proof of real prosperity in all cases. 
There may be, and there is, progress in many cases, 
but the question is whether it does not fall short of 
what it should and could be under a settled Gov’^Vn- 
ment like the one under which w^c live, if thpre were 
a more sympathetic and just distribution of wealth. 
It is not the appearance of comfort, but the capacity 
?'to tide over a period of want and misfortune that is 
a more (;eal test of prosperity. Hbw do th« people 
generally lay up for the rainy dj^y ? Mr. Snrith 
will probably rejoin that it is the very thing he 
would see more largely practisetl. But with tluir 
present earnings, they could not save*. anything 
without almost denying thimiselvos the necessaries • 
of life. What ht; calls luxuries, are not luxuriej;), ' 
butab.solute necessaries, as these limtts are. They^ 
are as cheap as the necessaries of the older limes, 
and brought within as easy reach. Indulgence 
in these things, far from being pro.scribed, should 
rather be encouraged. So far as want of thrift is 
shown in vicious iiululgences, wc share Mr. Smith’s 
opinion, although we think they have their origin in 
the very environments of their life and employment. 
At any rate, the question is a complicated one. We 
have not sufficient data for accurate jiK^lgment. 
There is diversity even amongst^bfficials. It isTare 
for an'official to speak with the candour which is 
shown by Colonel Ciarbett, Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazaribagh, “ lie think.s that the mass of the people 
in the district are very poorly off and that the margin 
which separates them from ar^tual want is dangerous- 
ly narrow.*’ ’ 

But the subject needs to be more accurately in- 
vestigated. We have therefore been much gratified 
to find the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recom- 
mending the collection of closely observed facts to 
[bear on the subject. He says “ The subject of the con- 
dition of the peoplcMS one to which special attention 
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should be paid during the curren;; year, with a view 
not merely to the expression of opinions, of which 
the number on record, is by tio means deficient, but 
still more to the accumulation of relevant facts, as to 
|the wages of labor in different places, the extent to 
which all members of the family of the working man 
find employment, th.e quality of the food consumed 
by the poorer classes and its cost, their other ex- 
penses, aqd their general physical state. The Lieu- 
’ tenant-Governor noUces. with satisfaction that Mr. 
Grierson’s attention has been drawn to the practice 
ot employing laljorers to work for their landlords at 
less tlnm the market rate. Such custom can be 
maintained only by the occasional use of compulsion 
in some form ; and whenever compulsion is resorted 
to, a vigilant Magistrate has the opportunity for bene- 
ficial interference.” We (julte agree, and think this 
would be far more useful employment of officials on 
tour, than scampering ’cross country with firearms to 
the consternation of the persantry, or working Zemin- 
dary elephants to death in quest of a reputation for 
tiger-shooting. ' 


/^THE PEST OF THE POLICE. 
TiiEvEemindars of this country are gradually taking 
to a useful reform in the management of their estates. 
They now give salaries to their officers sufficient to 
secure in them integrity, and generally a higher 
standard oC character. This is a step in the right 
direction, the effects of which cannot fail to appear 
in more efficient administration of their properties, 
and in the increased happiness and contentment 
of their tenants. The British Government in India 
have long ago set them the example in this, which 
th(/y but follow. ITom the time of Lord Corn- 
wallis downwards to this day, there have been suc- 
cessive r^iforms towards raising the emoluments and 
position of the higher and subordinate Services. 
And always with the most salutary results. Low 
pay. and corruption used to go hand in hand, as w'ell 
in ,the offices ordinarily filled by the native's, as in 
the higher ones held by Europeans. That state of 
things has now all but disa[)peared, and, as a rule, 
the Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services, 
and the Civil Service, have established a high cha- 
racter for probity and trustworthiness. There is one 
Department, however, of the Government, and a 
large and important one, in which corruption has 
prevailed without >j%ny real check, and almost in the 
knowledge of higher officials, and prevails to this day. 
We refer to the Police Department. 

The venality of the Police is too generally known 
and admitt(!d to require demonstration. Excepting 
probably the higher inspecting agency, the officers who 
more directly deal with the people are steeped to the 
lips in bribery. To obtain a police constablcship, in 
somc^^of the Eastern districts, notably Backergunge, a 
candidate would not hesitate to be out of pocket to 
the extent of a thousand rupees. A Sub- Inspector, 
Of even a I leachGonstable on Rs. 25 commands the 
income of a Deputy Magistrate. The consequences 
of such a state of things on the criminal administration, 
must be something awfLil to contemplate. Indeed, 
this state of things could alone be possible amongst 
a remarkably peaceable, law-abiding, timid population. 
That facts too long patent to the people are not sus- 
pected by the state officials, can scarcely be believed. 

If it were so, all the more discredit to the discern- 
ment and shrewdness of those officials. But it can- ' 
not be so. The disproportion of pay to the power 


w and responsibility of the police, cannot reasonably 
h have any other result. The Police^ is the basis of 
It Government — the entire machinery turns upon it. 
o Remembering this, there is little difficulty to imagine 

0 the amount of oppression, of extortion, and impunity 
n of criminals, which must result from the blackguardism 
cl of the Police. 

;- ^ The reality of what has beqn here, stated, would 

- justify far stronger language than this. If it is the 
■. glory ol British law that nine guilty men had rather 
e escape than one innocent man should suffer, that 
t glory is extra-judicially achieved by the myrmidons 

2 of the Police in their own peculiar way. Only the 

1 guilty should have command of the long purse and 

1 the Police will do the rest. They must submit 

- to ever so much fleecing with a good grace. This 

s is how the Police protects the people. Its corruption 
1 is too notorious, too well known, nay, so much so as 

:> to have come to be taken as a thing of course. 

Let it never be imagined that we are harping on 
r exploded or exceptional gtievances. We are not 
thinking of the dark ages or of the far off interior. 
The evil is rampant at this day and in our very 
midst. The Police is a pest throughout the country, 
but it is particularly bad in the ncighbourh<lfd of the 
r capital, while the worst type rages in the metropolis 
. itself. It is here that it has developed into a system 

3 of lawlessness. The nefarious ways of this institution 
r are here reduced to a syste.**n ; its various successes 
t in protecting crime are an open secret among the 
r settled inhabitants. Its practices in the very court- 
, house and presence of the bench, are a disgrace to 
t the administration. The neighbouring body of the 
I Bengal Police are nothing half so audacious^ in- 
i deed, are not at all so organised and otherwise ad- 

• vantaged, as the Metropolitan P'orce. Still they are 

• bad enough. If the Magistrate and Commissioner 
1 were not Europeans and Brahmans among Euro- 
peans into the bargain, they would have easily ap- 
preciated them at their worth, and could have been a 
check. They would, for instance, have found out 
the existence of a sort of syndicate which is the 
terror of a suburban town. If these great officials had 
had dealings with the people, they might have heard 
rumours of a great outrage— a man beaten within an 
inch of his life and probably still in hospital — quietly 
burk(!tl. 

But will there never be* a remedy ? Will this cor- 
ruption be allowed to go on, and the mildest race 
on earth live in constant terror ? Will the Police 
never be made a popular branch of the administra- 
tion. The reform can only come in the same way 
as the reform, of the Company's Writers, and the 
lower magisterial and judicial Services. Such a reform 
must involve increased cost, aild the chronic finan- 
cial exigencies of our Government hardly favor any 
chance of its listening to any proposals attended 
with increased expenditure. The Public Service 
Commission have lately examined into the subject, 
but, from the evidence which was recorded and which, 
for the most part, was tendered by officers of the De- 
partment concerned, much hope does not remain of 
anything adequate being done. A few of the de- 
ponents, -however, spoke with commendable candour 
and gave broad hints as to the reeking immorality of 
the Police Service. The system of promotion, as 
well as of recruitment, was condemned, and the 
perfunctoriness and, indeed, utterly farcical character 
of the European Superintendence at the top, pointed 
out. The European Superintendents are, we be- 
lieve, safe, from the prejudices of District officers 
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they do directly with native engineers, 

clerks, assessors, and Deputy Collectors, it may 
be hoped that native Superintendents of the Police 
with more experience of the country and its cri- 
minal clas.ses, and, what is more, with the capacity 
of exercising more efficient check over the native 
subordinates, will not, disturb their sens’e of dignity. 
The reform m'ust, however, be in the grades of flead 
Constables and Sub- Inspectors, whosp emoluments 
are out of proportion to theit* powers, ’ although the 
question of expenditure m^ be facilitated by a larger 
employment ofnatives in the higher offices, now "all 
but exclusively held by Europeans. 

THE OLEMA IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE: 

THE ERRING KNIGHT AND THE IMAGM TO THE RESCUE. 
The Dons held their -adjourned meeting this afternoon and, 
as befitted Dons and Hidalgoes, and other Crustacea, x^idhed 
backward.s. It will be remcijibcred how, at the last meeting 
of the Senate, Sir Alfred Croft, the Chairman ultimate of 
the day, carried, by his casting vote, his own motion for the 
introduction of Chemistry into the Entrance curriculum. It 
’was a short-lived triumph. Our errant knight himself felt 
niisgiving.s. The Senate may be without a soul to be 
damned as it is without a body to be kicked. Ihit evcli 
fashionable Directors of Public Instruction have not ap- 
parently quite the advantage of corporations. Our Alfred 
the Great had compunctious visitings of coivicicnce. 

Tir’d Nature’s sweet %’estorer, balmy Sleep I 
He, 'like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortuue smiles ; ihe^ wrciched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 


^decision. In this view of the matter I concur. At the adjourned 
meeting of the Senate, to be held on the loih inst,, Sir Alfred Croft 
^ will accordingly bring forward motion fixing .a date for the introduc- 
tion of Chemistry into the couAe ; whenjit will be open to any member 
to move by way of amendment that the introduction of that subject be 

VV. CO.MER PETHERAM, 

Viu-Chttnccllor. 


Accordingly, the adjoiirncd mceti;ig of the Senate undid 
to-day the work of its la.st silting, Sir Alfred himself per- 
petrating a lAotion to po.stpont iiillcfinitely action on hi.s 
Iriuinphant Resolution of la.st week. Thus the sensitive 
Director sati.sfics his trembling conscience, though at the 
expense of the poor innocents who had ^cen led to support 
him on the previous occasion. ^ 

All today’s proceedings were of a pieee. The Senators 
were in a peculiarly mclap/:holy negative mood. They not 
only backed out of their own Resolution but threw out 
every proposition offered. 

The following comes from Santiporc 
Srim.ui Bh.iba T.irini D.ibi Ohe aunt of Haridas Roy and 
inother-in-law of Saiya Bala, a widow scarcely p.fssed her teens,) who 
IS an idiot, at any rale “ ill-furni^icd in the upper story ” and as such is a 
tool ill the hands of her nephew, lately obtained a decree for Ks. 3,.|oo 
-igainst her daugluei-in law. In execution, the whole properly of 
Satya Bala, valued at a lac and a half, was put up to sale and sold for a 
song—at the incredibly and lamentably low piice of Ks. 3,400, the only 
bidders being Babu Han Das and the pleader of his aunt, it being seem- 
ingly managed, by hook or by crook, that no other peison might get a 
bcem of the sale. No notices of the sale appear to lutve been stuck up in 
conspicuous places, at any rate no mortal eyes ever saw them, nor was 
any proclamation issued by beat of drum as required by law. Under 
the ciicuinsiaoces, how the sale could have been posuible unless, of 
course, the hands of ceitain gentlemen were well oiled and the con- 
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And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

In vain did Morpheus he invoke ; not a wink of sleep 
came to the good -knight a.s, at dead of night, he lay on his 
lonely pillow. The colleagues who had fought him and his 
“ fad ” so valiantly at the Senate House, .seemed in shapes, 
various and uncouth, to pick at the bed clothc.s and even to 
prick him. He himself relented. After all, thought he, 
they had been on the defensive. It was he that, on the back 
of his scientific hobby, had repeatedly charged into them, 
and at last, by help of an accidental advantage, succeeded 
in sending them to rout. Now Alfred, as becomes .so great 
a knight, is great in peace ’as well as war. He i.s ^ Iciirncd 
knight too, and remembers his Milton. 

Pence hath her vicloiies 

* No less renovvn’ci than war: 

He can be as ascetic as gay — footing it {ill the way to 
Rome or even Jerusalem, if need be. Learned as he is, he 
kne^ws the ancient .saying^ 'I'o err is human — and the knight 
is very human, a.s he knows without the special help of 
classics. Hut he is a philosopher into the bargain, though 
without a settled /aith ; indeed, in these happy days of ours, 
faith is in the way of a philosophical reputation ; ‘ the less 
rcligiou.s, the more jArofound and positive,’ such is the 
modern rule. Even with his philo.soph>% without the aid of 
theology, he understands •the saving virtues of repentance. 
Error must be atoned for, •for peace of self and mercy of 
mankind, if not for God’s mercy. So he resolved on peni- 
tence. Tutting on sackcloth and besmearing himself with 
ashes, like an Indian lAakir— metaphorically speaking— he 
hied himself to the Lord Chief justice, who is the President 
of the under the Sultan of the Farther East — ex- 

plained his situation, confessed his sin, and prayed for 
absolution. The great I maum lent a patient ear and sym- 
pathised with the knight’s distress. The enormity of the 
offence there was no denying, and so he prescribed the 

prayaschity to wit — • . 

“ NOl'E BY THE HON’BLE THE VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

At the hist meeting of the Senate, on the 3rd inst. the report of the 
Sub-Committee appointed to inquire into the Entrance Examination 
was taken into consideration. It was proposed by Sir Alfred Croft, ^ 
who afterwards took the chair on iny vacating it, that the subject of 
Chemistry be intioduced into the Entrance Course. Tliis was finally 
carried by the casting vote of the Chairman. It has been represented 
to me by the mover that it is undesirable that a question of this im- 
portance should be decided by a casting vole ; and he recommends that 
an opportunity should be given to the Senate of reviewing its 


nivance of ceitain others, including an agent of Satya Bala, was obtained 
—purchased, of course, would be too vulgar a word— not indeed by 
bribes, for so honorable a gentleman as Baboo I lari Das must be pre- 
sumed to be incapable of giving bribes— but by friendly presents ^er 
before or immediately after the consummation so devouiely wished for, 
is a problem which is likely to be solved on an early difte. In the 
meantime, Satya Bala is a street beggar, srte has not the wherewithal 
to keep body and soul together. As for licr being able to meet the 
cost of so expensive a suit, that is out of the question. Satya Bala 
was thinkiikg of letiiing from the world and spending the rest of 
her d.iys in Benares or Biind.ibun “the worl\ forgetting, by Uie 
woild’foigol.” But a .silver lining in the firmamciit has arieslcd her. 
In these days of self-woisliip, knight ei rants, if not plentiful as black- 
berrie.s, are still to be met with, and Satya Bala has got*a couple of 
fiicnds, true as Kipon steel, who, though they l^now it for certain that 
any good tinii ih.il they may do lo the unfortunate widow will at 
most be shuffled off by such uucuircnt pay as thanks, are ready to 
spend llu-ii last penny to wipe the teais fioin the widow’.s eyes. Baboo 
Han Das Roy was apparently under an irnflression that after he was 
once derlaicd purchaser, it would be all smooth sailing. If so, he had 
counted without his ho.st. Besides, even though the .sale may have 
been perfectly legal, still Baboo Hari will scarcely be morally 
justified in taking the bread out of the month of his unfortunate * 
relative. As for the widow’s chances of rerovciing her j.iroperty, 
the law is proverbially uuceitaiii, and it is not given to a inort.il to 
.s.iy whether .Satya Bala will recover the estate. But if the sympathy of 
every right-thinking man in the District may give her any 'coirtola- 
lion, she i*iay count upon it. 

A Daniel has come to judgment— before the Cour; of the Kepiiblio, of 
Letters— is the latest bulletin for the literary world of the West. The 
Ceylon Aj)pu has turned author -in England, though hardly in English. 

** Curries, How to make tn England^ In it,s oritrinal style. By 
Daniel Santiago, son of Francis Daniel, Butler and Fiddler of Colombo, 
Ceylon”— is the title of a little booklet published from the Ceylon 
Court, Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Liverpool 1887. Daniel II., though 
publishing in the year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, does not write in the 
(Queen’s tongue, but rather in the “Pigeon ” variety so well known in 
the Far East. There ate so many varieties. spoken and written nearer 
home, variously designated^ or dcsignable as “ Prabhu,” “ Babooese,” 

“ Ramasawmese,” Anglo-Portuguesc, Anglo-French, Anglo-Ijidianese, 
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**What can-do/’ and so forth, that we reprodtce the following; from the 
preface for facility of comparison: — 

“ With regards I hope the lovers of c^ry and rice will be satisfy 
with these accompanying recipis which 1 should say can be made in 
England with curry stuns and provisions procusable here. The fact 
is I, myself, have tried several of these curries in England during my 
short visit in England, and found to be a good result, in fact, not in its 
original state, but only second to it in my opinion. If carefully pre- 
pared will find it as a economical dish for breakfast, lunch, or dinner. 
Only little time and attention is required. I wish the reader will have 
the pleasure of reading this book right thsough first. 

That is a gitat deal better than the eloquence of some^ of our aspiring 
spirits. It has the prime recohim^ndation of intelligibility. The paioU 
invented by the famous biographer of poor Judge Onoocool Chunder 
Mookerjee, for instancf , belonged more to the “ unknown tongues ” 
than of Irvitig. 

p * MOORSHEDABAD. 

December d, iSS"]. 

The weather is delightfully cool and pleasant, and the public 
health is now improving, as fresh cases pf fever arc not reported. 
The Mohurrura demonstrations arc all over. Since I wrote last, 

I find that there arc truly certain orthodox ^hea Moslems, living 
in the city, who took exception, a( the extraordinary proceedings 
of their chief, who, reason's best known to himself, interfered with 
the time-honored usage of saying the^ “ Taburra,” on the occasion 
of the last day of their mourning ceremony the “ chchlum.** 
After a continued mourning of little over too months of the 
Mohurrum, the Zhem took to rejoicing in the shape of re- 
creation, by holding feasts and nautches for three consecutive 
days, commencing from Friday the Sunday the 12th of the 

current lunar month, Robiul-atvaL There were, on the above 3 
nights, illuminations and decorations, in several houses of the Sbem^ 
on a moderate scale. And on enquiry, I was informed that the 
Sheas observe this festival, called “ Edc-i-Shuja,’* with much zeal and 
enthusiasm, in memory of the eventful date, on which the and 
Caliph, OmarJ was stabbed to death by one Shujauddin-aboo-Lolo. 
The audicncc<n the Mahfils were, at intervals, served with refresh- 
ments, tea, pan and scents, &c. There were recitations of 
mimic and comic Urdu Poems relating to this event. The 
Nawab of Moorshedabad’s Medresa, which is a special institution 
• for the education of the younger members of his family, was 
closed for two days, and the Nawab’s high school enjoyed a 
half' holiday only, on the occasion, and the Nizamut offices 
tvcrc closed also, for one day. Mutual embraces and greet- 
ings were exchanged amongst Shea Moslims, who were dressed in 
their best attire, on uhis joyous occasion, f was farther in-» 
formed, by several gentlemen of the same persuasion that wed- 
dings, if solemnized in any of those 3 days, would be considered 
the happiest matrimonial alliance throughout ; and that in the 
aliny day^ of the Nizamut, this Edc-i-Shuja used t(^ be ccle- 
ra'tcd, at the Palace/ and the Deohriat, on a very grand scale, 
inasmuch as the Agent to the Govcrnor^Gcncral at Moorsbed^ad, 
the civil officials and the senior members of the Nizamut family 
would be invited by his late Highness, Nawab Syud Monsoor Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Faridoon Jah, the last Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
to grace the occasion' with their presence ; when the celebrated 
mimic and comic Poet, Gawhur-AU-Mooshin of Lucknow, was 
engaged, at con;.idcrablc cost, to recite the details of thc^ above 
event,' in the choicest Urdu Poems extempore, to excite the 
ihirth and jollity of the audience. I am also told that ladies of 
rank in the harems * and in some respectable houses, celebrate 
this ceremony, with much acclamation among their own sex, 
in the Zenana. 1 now find, from a careful perusal of the mimic 
and comic Poems {Hirsias) that the fame of Gawhar Ali Moushin, as 
a Poet well versed in the ludicrous, is, in no way, exaggerated ; he 
fully deserves the rank allotcd to him as the best Poet of comic 
scenes. Jn fact, {I was so much charmed with the elegance of puns 
and pleasantries of these Hirsias, that I requested several gentlemen 
to supply me with a copy or two of them. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT ORDERS.* 

General. — The ^oth Novemder 1887. — Mr. D. B. Allen is 
appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, and is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district of jessore, on being relieved of hU present 
appointment as Officiating Magistrate and Collector of that 
District. 

The I St December 1887. — Moulvie Ameeruddin Ahmed, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Dinagcporc, is allowed leave for 
three months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the date of which he may avail himself of it. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Dutt, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Satkhira, Khoolna, is allowed leave for two months, under 
section 7a of the Civil Leave Code, wi^i effect from the date on 
which he availed himself of it. 


Baboo Surendro Nath Ghose, Offiiciating Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector,' Khoolna, is appointed temporarily to have charge 
of the Satkhira sub-division of that district, with effect from th# 
date on which he joined his appointment. 

In modification of the 'order of the 23rd November 1S87, Mr. 
Mahomed Israil, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Kooshtea, 
Nuddea, is transferred to the 24-Pcrgunnahs district, and is appoint- 
ed to have charge of the Baraset sub-division of that district, vUa 
Baboo Rakhal D^s Haidar, deceased. 

The 2nd December 1887. — Baboo Mo^esh Chunder Sen, Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogra, is tradSferred to Jessofe, 
and is posted to the Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Toolsi Das Mookerjee, Temporary Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore, is transferred to Bogra. ® 

The 5th December 1887. — Mr. W. H. Page is allowed leave for 
two months and twenty-nine cfays under chef note to ruU 2, sec- 
tion 73 of tho Civil Leave Code, with effect from the i8th instant, 
or such subsequent date as he may be relieved of his present ap- 
pointment as Officiating District and Sessions Judge of Mozufferpore. 

Baboo Bogola Prosonno Mozoomdar, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Tipperah, is allowed leave for one month, under 
section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the 2i8t 
instant. 

Mr. E. F. Ainslic, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
PalamoV, Lohardugga, is vested with special appellate powers under 
section 87 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1876. 

Mr. J. G. Ritchie is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, with effect 
from the date on which he was relieved of his appointment aa 
Officiating Magistrate and Collector, a^-Pergunnahs. 

Mr. Ritchie is allowed leave for fourteen days, under section 72 
the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date of his being 
relieved of his appointment as Officiating Magistrate and Collector 
of the 24-Pcrgunnahs. 

Moulvie Syed Mahomed, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collect- 
or, Patna, is allowed leave for three ^o.Tths, under section 72 of the 
Civil Leave Code, with effect from the lOth instant, or such subse- 
quent date, as he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. H. Thompson, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, on 
leave, is posted to the Sudder station of the district of Purncah. 

The 6th December 1887.— Baboo Nityananda Bhar, Officiating 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Burdwan, is transferred 
to Rajshahve, and is posted to the Sudder station ol that district. 

Baboo Nogendro Nath Pal Chowdry, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Rajshahye, on leave, is posted to the Sudder 
station of the district of Burdwan, 

Baboo Poorna Chunder Roy, Personal Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division, and Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack, is allowed leave for one month 
and eighteen days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code. 

Baboo Atal Bchary Moitra, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, on leave, is appointed to act as Personal Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division, and also as Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack, during the absence, on 
leave, of Baboo Poorna Chunder Roy, or until further orders. 

Baboo Atal Behary Moitra is vested with the powers of a Deputy 
Collector in the Tributary Mchals, Cuttack. 

Kumar Girindra Narain Deb, Officiating Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Jessore, is transferred to Nuddea, and is posted to 
the Sudder station of that district. . 

Baboo Bunkim Chunder Chattcrjcc, Deputy Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector, Midnapore, is allowed leave for six months, under 
section 134 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date on 
which he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. J. H. Bernard is appointed to act, until further orders, in the 
first grade of Joint-Magisiratcs and Deputy Collectors, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of the district of the 24-Pcrgunnah8, on being 
relieved of his present appointment as Officiating Under-Sccrctary 
to the Government of Bengal. • 

Rai Rajendra Nath Mitra Bahadoor, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, 24-Pergunnah9, is allowed leave for three months, 
under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the date 
on which he may be relieved. 

Baboo Parbutty Churn Roy, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Darjeeling, is tran8fcrrc4 to the 24 Pergunnahs, and is 
posted to the Sudder station of that district, during the absence, on 
kavc, of Rai Rajendra Nath Mitra Bahadoor, or until further 
orders. 

Mr. N/ Ward-lones, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Nelphamari, Rungporc, is allowed leave for six months, under sec- 
tion 128 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect frojn the date on 
which he availed himself of it. 

* Baboo Umesh Chunder Banerjec, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Rungpore, is apjiointed temporarily to have charge of 
the Nelphamari sub-division of that district, during the absence, on 
i leave of Mr. N. Wardc-Joncs, or until further orders, with cffcci; 
from the date on which he joined that appointment. 
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THE SONG OF THE MO.SgUITO. 

A CAICUllA KRAGMENr. 

liY COLON Kk YOUNG. 

‘ Oh the ple.Tsiucs of Uio plains ’ 

In I 3 en[.ial, and in the Rams, 

When the climate, damp and warm, 

Makes our tiny tribes to swai'in, 

From each puddle, from each tank, 

Fringed wiili vegetation rank ; 

Whence, ’mid duck'weed hatched, and slime, 
In the fulness of good time, • 

Shuffled off our*maggot (?oiI, 

Start we into life’s tin mod. 

Clamorous, winged, and armed for fight. 
Speeding tpiick our eager fliglil, 

Ravenous, in quest of prey. , 

With the sun’s declining ray,. 

Let us to the Fort repair, 

In the Royal Harracks -there, 

Sure to find the ruddy Giiffin, 

Full of beer and full of tiffin. 

In the sultry afternoon, 

Legs on table lolling ; soon 
Hies he to his tempting cot, 

Stretching him supine ; forgot 
Cares and sorrow.s, sc.uUy pay, 

Duns that haunt the livelong d.iy, 

All forgot. Anon tlie book, 

That ill listless liarid lie took. 

Drops upon Ins l^reast, as close his 
Langui<l eyes : he yawns, hc«[lo/es ; 

Sinks at length in sFhcf) unquiet ! 

Whld fantastic visions riot. 

Flitting o’er liis throbbing brain. 

Till all is cliaos come again ! 

Dreams he of P,aU llodi^sons ghost 1 
Shouts again the ideal toast ! 

Lo ! the bottle’s pejrtcoats, 

Change to gown of her h*e doats 
Upon his youthful village love, 

Left to pine while he would rove 
Foreign lands and nymphs among. 

Soft ! he lists her well known song, 
Wood-notes wild, so long, so clear, 

Echo in his straining ear ! 

Silly dreamer ! wild-wood notes, 

Here be none !- save from our throats, 

Shrill ear-piercing trumps that sound. 

While we flit our victim round ! 

Unsuspecting yet he lies. 

Dreaming of fair lady’s eyes, 

Visionary phantasms bright. 

Mocking still his mental sight. 

Kisses, — poutings, — true-love token — 
Ancient crooked-sixpcncc broken — 

All in gay confusion dance. 

Then, the fond, the piercing glance, 


Her bright eyes’ unerring dait, 

Winged into his very lieail. 

Oh the tortiiie ! oh the small ! * 

Silly dreamer ! dj^rl oi wingq 

llt'ie be none ! — save tiny sting, 

Which with vigorous aim uc ply. 

As the luljbard wight doth lie, 

I Flushed with heat, ami sleep, and ale, 

While our hovering troops assail, 

Juicy English cheek and lij) ; 

Thus with oft lepealed dip, 

In we plunge the sharp proboscis, 

Hunger is the best of sauces, 

And we lack no cookeiy, 

Gnffin-blood, lo relish thee ! 

Thus we siirk, and ga/.c, and swill. 

Till our reddening bodies fill ; 

Wing we then our lazy flight. 

Snug lo roost on giddy height, 

Shelf, or book-case, or almirab’s 
Top. No rest for him / oui' virus 

% 

(.buck ferments 1 each festering sore 
Seems a voice, cries ‘ Sleep no more ! 

(iiiais have murdered sleep (that knjts up 

I'kivellcd sleeve of care ! ’ ) He sUs up 

.Slat lied, - scarce awake, -head bursting ■ ^ 

— Itching, scratching, -smarting, thirsting, - 
Cmscs deep, and loud, and long, 

Muttering, while our ])u//mg ihiong, 

Yet unsaled, ihaiinl their song, 

M)h the pleasuies of the pl.iHii, 

In Mengal, and tlie Rams ! ! I ’ 


New.s and C()mmf:nt.s. 


riHIE following will be observed as public holidays during the 
I year 1888, besides Sundays, the 2nd January, /. c., the Monday 
next after New Year’s Day, Good Friday ami Clin.tmas Day, which 
are public holidays under the Ncgoii.ible Insliumcnts Act, 188 r. 
l8lh and I9lh January (\\''cdncsday & 'Jduirsday;... Srip.anchatni! 


271I1 Febtinq;y (Monday) ... 

31st March (Saturday) 
nth April (Wc«inesday) 

24lh May (Thursday) 

19th June (Tuesday) 

29111 August (Wednesday) ... ... • 

5lh October (Friday) 

9lh (Tuesday) to I3ih (Saturday) October and 
(.Monday) fo 20lh (Saturday) October 


Dolejatia. 

. Easter Saturday. 

, C^^iait Sankranti. 
Empress’s Birthday. 
I^asahara. 
Janmasklami. 
Mahalaya. 


5lh 


3rd November (Saturday) ... 

12th and 13th November (Monday & Tuesday) ... 
24th (Monday), 26lh (Wednesday), and 27th 
(Thursday) December... 


Durga and Lukhy 
Pujas. 

Kali Puja. 
Jagadhatri Puja. 

The day Preceding 
and the two days 
following Christ- 
mas day. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by po^l money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
*> medium particularly as it ensures ackrumledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
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Lady Petiif.ram arrived from Home by lire last week’s P. and O. Cft. s < 
incoming steamer. 

Lady Pethcram returncJ to Europe by the next outgoing mail’ 
leavinjj iti Khcdizfc on the loth iiiTt.'int. 

Sir Comer Pethcram was unable to receive his worthy consoit or to 
see her off. Servant of the pulilic, ami tlomiuateil by an iriepressible 
sense of duty, our good knight found him'^elf marching at an inciedible 
late by mail tiain to Saru« on judicial • m'.[)ectK»n, .is the lady doubled 
Cape Com«iin and steamed lighCup tlic Ibiy to thc^lloogly. Still his 
Secrelaiy Mr. Joyce was sifnt i^own to do tlic honois of the reception 
and attend to her comforts. 

• 

Wr. read*iin a Madras paper that the Original Side of the Hi'di Couit 
has had no woik for the Judges for full one week. Does that justify 
the^oidcr for the removal of llie High Comt fiom the lllai.k lown 
to the Fisliing village near the PrcsideiKy College. 'I'hey propose to 
requisition the Shenff to call a public meeting to protest against the 
removal. 

* 

« * 

A Jewess, Miss ^lary Samuel,* of Poona, has passed the B. A. 
examination. 

* 

• # • * 

The Calrutta^Session of the Vicerc-gal Lcgid.ative Council opens on the 

6th Januaiy next. 

* 

4 » 

Mk. Ferodsson being dead, Mr. A. IJ. Miller, the Official Assignee.’ 
also acts the Official 'rnistee, 

# 

« * 

Thk Home remittances fiom ist Aptil to loth December 1887 
am on n t c ( I t o 9, 8 1 3,900. 

The tenants of Country Down, Loid Duffoiin’s Zemindary, have ap* 
plicil to Ins I.ordship for leduc tion of rent 40 per cent, and time for 
payment oficnt. 

C^iwnpore-Kalpi section of the Indian Midland Railway now | 
wniked by tlie Hast Indian, will, from Ist J.iniEiry next, bo woiked 
by the Mtdland, when the line will he open for gencial traflir. 

* # 

«• « 

'I'HE Mahaiana of Oodcypoic was, on the 3 kI instant, invested, by the 
Political Agent, with tlie lja<lge of the Crand (annmander of the Star 
oflmlia.* 

' / 

1 'ii E rncovenanted of Simla have grown sick of the honorary mem- 
l)ci-,liij) of tlic loc.il United Serviic ('lub 'i’hey liavc piopi’isfil a 
Club of •*tlieir own, in the Simla Ihuik C >i i*'iiatioii and 

aj)p')iiilcd 'I’l ii •'tees. 

♦ 4 

Ml’ H. .S. 'fnoM.-XS, of the 'I’honm', Isevolt in India, the l-'iist Member 
* of t iio Madr.'is Hoard Rev enui-, a naluinlist, and has discovered 
the uses of the Mosquito. He was to have lead a paper on the sub- 
ject last week. 

The Municipal Commissioncis still stick to their Chainnan as their 
representative in the Port Comini ^sion. They are evidently m»t yet 
agreed'iO elect one of themsehe-. Sir Henry Ilariison ‘I.iZ' ttcd a 
Port Commissioner in place of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton. 

An old offender, an ex-policem in, named K.ishiiam, while being tried 
b*/ the Assistant Commibsioner, Mr. Kennedy, Lahore, for theft m the 
Ivvuse of the Small Cause Comt Ju.l ’,e, threw a stone willi v ioleiicc 
against the Magistrate and hurt him severely while oulei mg a sentence 
of two years’ impi isonment. 

e 4 * 

They starred at Madras a subscription Fund to tepay Mr. V<hodcs 
Morgan bis costs in the adulieiy case against Mr. Ross. The sub- 
scriptions have since been returned, since it was hinted that it was 
against the spirit of the rules of the service to receive coiiliibutioif 
from the public. 

« 

• # 

There is to be a municipality in the Indore city. Five members, 
two at least being non-oiricial, to be elected or nominated, will form the 


•Board to m;iiiy.gc coiiseivaucy, education and local improvements. 
They will have power to levy rates and tiaxes subject to sanction. 
Membeis may be reuiiivQil at the pleasure of the Durbar, the President 

and Vice-President being Duibar nominet^s. 

# 

« « 

Sixteen students in Kngli-ih, fourteen in Mental and Moral Science, 
ihiticcn in Physical Science, six in* Mathematics, three in Sanskrit, 
two in Persian and two in History, liirv’e pa.ssed^ the M. A. Kxainina- 
tion. Tlic Dacca .College sland.s first in English, the Presidency 
College in Mental and Moral Science, Phybical Science and Mathe- 
matic*!, the Sanskrit Collcge*ietnrns all the pass^l students, a teacher 
stands fiist in Persian and the City College in Ilistoiy. 

* # 

Lort) Ripon defines'-a “gentleman” thus : — 

“ The word ‘ Gciilleiiian ’ means a man of courteous, gentle and 

refiiud ni.inners lint it meaiih something mote — something higher 

and belter than that. It means a man, whose courtesy and gentleness 
and lefinement aie not a meie matter of oiitwaril giace only but 
i.aihei a matter of tlie lieaii also a mail who is honourable and 
Ituthful and manly and just ; wlio lives not for his own selfish enjoy- 
mei^t, but to do his duly f.iilhfLilly to Ijod and those who aie depend- 
ent upon him, whose aims aic high, and who scorns an ignoble life.” 

• • ^ 

# # 

(liiARD G. D. Brookes in ch.iige of the 5 O’clock up mail of the 4th 
instant, limning between Giijiat and Lala Musa, is in custody fora 
biiilal ass. mil on a female pa^'^engcr Mis. King, who was liavelling to 
, Mill lee, 111 the SCI Olid cla-.s leseivcd caiiiagc for ladies. Mrs. King 
was taken out at Jliclum in a stale of insensibility and wclteiing in 
^lood, licr face fearfully mutilated and her head gashed in three 
phues. 'I’lie Magisli.ile of J hclum has sent up Brookes. Brookes is 

a inaikcd man. He has [ircvioiis ^convictions. 

*■ «’ 

* n 

There have been he. ivy dcf.ilcaiions in the K.irachi branch of the 
Bank of Bomliay. 'I'lie hooks are all light Imt there is a sliortage of 
Rs, 75,000, 111 the lescive b.il.incc. I'lic man.igcr Grant, a servant of 
20 ye.it s’ .standing, wdll be piocccded ag.ain.st, no other servant 
being implicated, (irant h.'G fallen ill seriously. And little wonder. 
The situation is enough to give one fits. But then no convulsions, 
liow' violent s<i ever, unless, of course, it be de.idly tetanus, will, we are 
afi.iid, avail. Between gaol and the goal of life--lhe giave, there is 
no olhei bi.incli of the aliei native. (,)uictiis may yet be found in a 
full dose of Biussic acid. 

# * 

Lord Dlteeerin h.is evidently a faculty for hinguages. At Pc >havvar 
he adiliecsc'd the gatliei ing <>f tin fionticr tiibe (diiefs in Persian, which, 
howevei, wai \va-.lcd, and the Ka/i Sahrb had to liansl.ite the sjiccch 
into P.i-^hto tor the compi idn'ii >ioii of the i iide audiciK c. Wiialevcr 
may be lliou ;hl of the fe.il of dcliveiing, .1 Pei-iian speech which m.iy 
h.ivt* K.'en written liy othei Ills Loiddiip must liavc acquired 
.siillicii.iil pi olicK iuty iii the (b ic-ntal lait'pi.age.. to p.iss the ordeal of 
CK immmg the boy^ at llie I*)ildia-hi Mosque .it L.ihorc “m their 
studicT in Petsian, Uidii, I'c'., and lie.iiing lliem read the iillipatt 
of the Kor.in ” and finally “ expressing s.iti:)facti(m at their progress 
m ciliu iition.” 

♦ 

# # 

'riTl'. Beng il Chfjiiher of Commeice have" no oldcction to tlic .ibolilion 
of the C.ih uit.’i .Mini, provided “the th^veinnient will imdeit.ike to give 
the C.ilcuti.i piiiilic tlie ofition of , receiving cmiency in Calcutta ex- 
change for Imliion ccnni'd in the Bombay Mint. 'I’he Chamlier would 
suggest that this option nlmiild be given witliout extra cliatge, but 
would, if nece.-aiy, be content witli an imdci taking that no higher 
< h.iige should be made for the tr.i.isfer than one-sixteenth per centum. 
'Iho Cominitlec on Ijehalf of the ('li.imber assume that (iov'^^'inment 
w«)uld undeilakc to icccivc ))uilion in (.'alcutla for coinage in P-ombay, 
and return the coined equivalent in Calcutta without ch.aige for car- 
riage, and with no further dcLiy tlKiii is inclined under tlic piescnt 

mint rules.” 

• * 

# • 

Lord DiJi'i* ERIN, if he has not yet won over the Burma “ Dacoits,” 
has conqueied Vambery. The Viceroy’s Afghan and Northwestern 
Fioiilier policies have satisfied the Professor. Talking of the 
smiender of Ayub Khan, in the PresU'r I loyd^ the Piofessor 
wiites— “Lord Dufifeiin is without doubt by far the most 
sagacious, the ablest, and most courageous diplomatist of whom the 
England of to-day can boast. W'hilc maintaining the best relations 
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wit Abdur Rahmjn, he at the same time approaches his enemiei 
and rivals, with a view of securing British influence in Afghanistan 
whatever might happen. His endcavot-rs have now been crowned 
with brilliant success.”. He proceeds— “ England still disposes of a 
sufficient power to^chcck Muscovite designs in Inner Asia and to 
break the chain of causality which the St. Petersburg Cabinet has 
Striven hard to establish between Sofi and Hwat. Russia to-day 
isolated in Europ,} will n»t long hesitate to inflate herself in Asia. 
The Northern Rear vexed .at the Central .European alliance, will 
henceforth growl on the left bapk of the Oxus ; Jnit England will no 

doubt profit by die adv.ant.iges which'she has meanwhile attained.” 

• 

• • • • 

Matters are not so very different in England from what they are in 
this country. We read in the English papers : — 

case of the man who answered for an absent juryman the 
other day IS not, it appears, exceptional. One of the Assize Judges 
had before him on Monday a father and son who had deceived the 
^ similar way. The son was summoned as a juryman at 
Manchester ; the father obliged the younger man by taking his place 
on the panel. He had* not even the excuse — though it obviously would 
have been an insufficient excuse- of answering to the saipe name. 
The son who was summoned was Charles Lever ; the father, James 
Lever, answered to his son’s* name. The son and father both were 
called up to receive the judge’s reprimand, and the former ingenuously 
pleaded that they had done the same thing at a coroner’s court, and 
thought they might act for one another at the assi/es as well. They 
were gravely admonished, for the warning of tlie public, that such 
mutual arrangements constitute at the least a serious contempt of court. 
They were fortunate in escaping punishment on the promise to (^end 
no more.” • 

If we have not such mutually accommodating jurymen hole, we 
^have something like it in the municipalities. At least in HarMckpore 
a Municipal Commissioner has been acting who*se father is qualified, 
but not himself. * 

• • 

By the grace of Government, Dr. Gooroo Das Baneijec, who assists 
the Judges 01 Her Majesty’s High Court in Bengal, in the inteipreta- 
tion of laws, has been called upon to* assist in the making of the laws 
for the Lower Provinces. ' 

Mr. C. H. Moore, of the firm of Gillandcrs Arbuthnot & Co., is also 
appointed a member of the Ikngal Council. 

The Advocate-General, the Hon’hle G. C. Paul, is given another 
term in the same council. 


signed President disclaims all responsibility for whatever may arise 
in the future. I 

On the 2nd, the Congress met at \*crsaillcs, for the election of the 
President, and relui^ied M. Sadi- Carnot, by 6i6 votes. The first biillot 
gave M. Ferry 212 votes and M. de Frcycinct 76. To avoid splitting 
the Republican vole, M. de Freycinet retired in favour of the 
elected. The election, though uFiexpected and peaceful, has given 
satisfaction all round. • 

The foimaiion of the new ^^abinet has not, howciver, been easy. 
1 lie duty was first entiusted ti^ M**Goblet, but the Opportunists* 
declining to co-operate with the Radic.ah, he had to abandon his 
efforts. The next chance fell to M. Faillieres, the Minister of 


Public Instruction under M. Ferry. He too failcc^t M. Tirard, 


Minister of Finance under M. Fcri 
could not unite the various parties, 
with the following cast - 

President of Council and Minister 
Foreign Affairs ... 

Interior 
Justice 
War ... 

Marine and Colonics ... ' 

Public Insiriiciioii 
Public Woiks ... ^ 

Commeice 

Agricultuie ... ... • 


y, next tried his hand. He also 
He tried again and has sacceeded 

f Finance ... M. Tirard. 

... ... M. Floiirens. 

... ... M. .Sanien. 

... ... M. Fallieres. 

... ... (ieneral Logerat. 

t... • ... M. de Mahy. 

... M. Faye. 

... M. Roubet. 

... ... M. Dautresnae. 

...• M. Vieiie.” 


M. Jui.ES FERk\ is still being pursued by the Fates. Before he 
could recover from his disappointment at the Presidential Elections, 
he has had another trial. On the 9th inst in the lobby of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he was fired at. The bullets lockily were arrested 
by his clothes and he received only slight injuries. The would-be 
assassin was secured immediately, and he confcssetl to belonging to a 
band who had vowed the death of intriguers. • 


Last week, the Crown Prince of Germany was reported to be enjoying 
robust general health, and that the attending physicians had begun *10 
doubt whether His Imperial Highness was really suffering from cancer. 
This week’s telegram, however, is alaiming. On the c^ening^of the 
I jth, the doctors discovered a new and larger growth wljich was rapidly 
increasing. We hope the Doctors have again erred. 


NoTI'S and Li-ADI'.RETTI'S. 

LONDON weekly thus summarises the Fionch political news of 
the week ending the 12th November : — 

“'(Vhen the report of the Bureaux in favour of the Wilson inquiry was 
presented to the Chamber on Saturday, a Deputy Inlhcilo little known, 
M. Colfavru, proposod that ‘a Committee of twenty-two Deputies 
should proceed to a general inquii^ into all facts touching the Adminis- 
liation which should appevtr to it to merit c ensure of repression.’ That 
is a ‘loving commission’ indeed ; but the Committee was finally voted 
by 445 to 84, and was, moreover, by 315 to 184 votes, invested with all 
powers necessary for procuring evidence. As the inquiry will thus 
range back tlirough the whole period of M. (iixWy’s tenure, M. 
Wilson’s friends hoped that it would overtask the Committee ; but on 
Wednesday a new incieWnt occurred. It was ihscovercd during the 
trial of General Cafferel, that two letters adressed by M. Wilson to 
Madame Limousin had Jieeii abstracted while in the, custody of the 
police, and forgeries subJtituted for them. There is no doubt of the 
fact, which rests on irresislil'le evidence, and the hostile newspapers 
accuse M. Wilson of instigating the forgeries. So excited was the 
Chamber, that M. Rouvier was compelled to order an investigation 
by the Public Prosecutor, and it is asserted that a violent scene oc- 
curred in the Cabinet, the Ministry imploring M. Grdvy to give up 
his son-in-law, which the President bluntly refused to do. However 
that may be, the agitation in Pans is so extreme that any absurdities 
are believed, such as that M. Wilson sent burglars to abstract papers 
from the house of M. de*Portalis, a leading opponent, and even at- 
tempted to assassinate him.” 

The situation looks ominous. Probably many of the people think that 
this Republic has lasted long enough. , , 

The telegraph since (13th) announced the acquittal of M. Grdvy’s 
son-in-law, the Judges forming the Chamber of Accusation deciding 
the charges against M. Wilson untenable. ^ 


M. Grew could hold out no longer, but had to give way to the de- 
mand of the Chamber of Deputies. The^ French President sent down 
his message which was read to the House on the ist inst. The rc- 


IT is interesting to record the march of social progress in the heart of 
Central* India, it is in good hands when the natfiral leaders of 
society arc pioneers. When the princely Hoi\e of Rullam takes the 
lead in the iinpiovcinent of women, wc may well hope that it will be 
real and continuous and, above all, tliat it will not be overdone. It is 
to Kuilum, if we leineinber aught, that we owe thd* impulse which 
finally resulted in the grand scheme for the* medical relief of vvomt^i- 
kind in India with wliich the blessed name of Lady Dufferii\ wiU for 
ever be associated. And now we learn that Her Highness #he 
Princess of Rutlain is about to employ the agency of the pres« for 
the enlightenment of her sisterhood. She* is herself an educated lady, 
and naturally mourns the stale of darkness to which her sex in 
general in Upper and Central India is consigned, lifforts are no 
doubt, here and tliere, making for the education of girls by the estab- 
lishment of elementary schools ; but they go but a small way ‘to- 
wards the end m view. Tlie stale of female eduralion mgy be inferred 
from the fact that up to this there is not a single periodical publica- . 
tioii by, or even for, women. That want is about to be supplied. The 
good Ptincess will shortly issue a Hindi journal under *the •name of • 
under the editorship of her own tutoress Srimati Hemanta 
Kumari Dcbi. Such a Ladies’ Paper must give a great impetus to 
female education and general enlightenment 41 the heart cJlf India. 

We give our fair Brahmani a cordial invitation to the ranks of 
journalism. • 

f 

_ • 

A GOOD deal of dissatisfaction seems to be felt in Burma at the 
Hon’ble'Mr. Scoble’s abandoning his intended trip to that country. 

If our fellow-subjects of Burma knew the cause of the change of 
mind, they would cease to find fault. Wc are not in Mr. Scoblc’s 
secret, but it is known here that Mrs. Scobie is in a very poor state of 
health and, unless the change to Calcutta sets her up, shall have to be 
sent to England in March. Simla agreed with Mr. Scobie himself, 
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but Mrs. Scoble was not well for a single day almost. Under the 
circumstance, what humane or reasonabl^^ man will complain? Mr. 
Scoble is too sober and earnest a man to trifle with his duties or be 
guilty of the imputed vacillation of purpose. He must be amused at 
the suspicion of giving up his proposed tour to the allurements of the 
tennis court or the dinner table. The label has been affixed to the 
wrong article. 

f f ^ . 

The South Barrackpore correspopdeyt of the Statesman 

Sorry to find tliat all the old Commissioners, with the^ exception of 
one gentleman, have been leturned. Unless the municipal law with 
regard to the qualification^ of voters is amended, and the canvassing 
for votes is con^dered as an offence against municipal law, all hopes 
of returning good and true men must be abandoned. Here the Uom- 

inissioneis ate elected b/'feasting the voters, supplicating their help, 

and so fofth, which men of independent spirit are loth to practise. 

Every foim of government is liable to abuse, and popular forms of 
government are no exception. We do not consider canvassing 
for votes objectionable perse, for a canvass affords the best possible 
opportunity of an exchange of views between the electors and the 
candidates. If canvassing is to be put down on account of the oppor- 
tunities it affords for corrupt influences, all parochial discussion of the 
merits of candidates, whether in formal im;eting or in private inter- 
views between citizens, would have to be jnterdicted. This is manifest- 
ly an impossibility. If, however, you allow such discussion, it may be 
made use of for purposes of active canvass. 

The qualifications for voters, however, affords reasonable grounds of 
complaint. T.ocal Self-Government was started here with a tabula rasa^ 
and consequently there was greater scope in framing a proper electorate 
than in countries where strong vested rights of representation have 
existed from ancienj times. A mere property qnalification, at least in 
the beginning, ought not to have been recognised. The exercise of 
franchise rights ought to be confined to persons capable of foiming an 
intelligent opinion on public men and measures. If the franchise is 
confined for the present to persons capable of reading and writing 
their own vernacular or any other language current in India, a vast 
inert mass would be eliminated from the register. Malpractices and 
misrepT^^ent.'(tions which succeed only with the illiterate, will die a 
natural death ;,the practical working of the elective system immensely 
simplified ; and the chance, of improper persons succeeding in the 
elections greatly diminished. Whilst such a rule would not inflict any 
hardship upon any person, a great impetus would be given to mass 
education. , 

t 

A COKRKsrONUENT of the Statesman stated, some days ago, that an 
oil-maUer ,it It.iianagar had so brutally assaulted one of his workmen 
that las vkiim ijL' Climbed to the injuiics, and that the case was now 
bef.uc the Sc.Mons Judge of 24.Pers;imnahs. We have since made 
enquiries and liiid that there is no such case under tri.al. The fact of 
the assault is, however, generally leportcd, tliougli it is not said to 
have, fatally teniiiiKited. Will Mr. Forbes, Magistrate of the Distiict, 
enquire into the cirCLimstan'eti which have such a suspicious appear- 
ance ahout them, or the Sub-Uivisional ol'liccr ? The police at liara- 
ii.igar continue, to be in bad repute, .and has lost the entire comidcnce 
ofhoiie-st people. Robberies in bioad day are committed with iiii- 
' piiiiiiy, and now, if the Statesman’s correspondent and the gciicial 
report be not wholly false, here is an almost iiuiideious assault without 
so much as"any magisterial proceedings about it. If sucli iliings 
can h.ippen under the very shadow of C.ilcutta, it must be a radically 
rotten system of police indeed, and the evil app.tiently past cure. 

Wmi,i5T the higher divinities of the administration are immortalised 111 

stone, biass or canvas; the smaller fry must be content with less pre- 
tending images being put up for them. The idol is however necessary 
for the incense-burners in each case ; the difference is only in the 
material employed for reproductmn of the image divine. In either 
case the impulse proceeds from the head-worshipper and a number of 
votive offerings is secured, some of them from the pockets of men win. 
are afraid of the consequences of a refusal. Thus a U,.o. Clerk, serving 
in the office of the Locomotive Superintendent of a certain State 
Railw.ay, complains in the papers of the petty tyranny of the “head- 
baboo ” in the following terms 

“ Only lately this Baboo opened a subscription-list among his office 
clerks to get up a photo of the Superintendent who is shortly proceed- 
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ing h^ine on furlough.* We ennnot afford to pay for, such things, but 
wc must for fear of punishment, stoppage of increments, reduction 
of pay.” 

As the worship is paying tor the priest, there is no chance of the 

r 

cult dying out. 


A Madras Magistrtvte is reported to have fined 8 men, 8 annas each, 
for “ skinning and cutting up the carcase a horse that had died, 
with a view to using ^ it for human consumption.” Apropos to 
the same subject we n^iay add what the ^Mandalay Correspondent of 
the Maulmain ^Tiscr writes. A poAy died in his coinpround and his 
“boy” so-called — the fellow may be old enough to be a grand-father — 
took it to llie maiket and sold it, hide, flesh and all, the writer hitnself 
helping his servant to swell the food supply of the town by paying for 
a cart to carry the carcase away and unwittingly arming him with 
a written authority to dispose of it. Thereupon, our contemporary’s 
correspondent resolves to do what is popularly called in Bengal eating 
off the floor to spite the thieves. But pursuit of purity in diet is 
charactciistically superficial. He has no profound repugnance — no 
nervous sir l inking. There is no dread at the thought of eating carrion, 
and of com se no precautions taken to p;-event the possibility of being 
made to eat it. “ 1 shall rear iny family on tinned meat,” says he, “ and 
eschew cun y till that animal,” namely his dead pony, “has passed 
away.” Just so ! Only till the pony has been eaten up by the neighbours 1 
Theie is no gieat objection to cither horse or carrion, but all decent 
inenMioultl avoid, if easily avoidable, living on the dead pony of one’s 
own “^compound” or horse as one should avoid eating one’s grand- 
mother, dead or alive. — 

“ It is worse than an adventure that befell me in earlier days, when* 
my coolies dcseited cn masse to eat a ^efunct elephant : they gorged 
themselves stiff, and foi days were helpless with 'indigestion, while the 
work ot the Empire, and the temper of my superior officer, went— over 
the garden w.ill. Veiily wc eat what we wot not of; but 1 draw the 
line at tubet\ulc de ponyP 

Shabash ! 

The Maulmain Advertiser rejoices in a special “Special.” In our 
contempotary’s “ our own Correspondent ” of Rangoon, we realise the 
nearest approach to llie ideal Correspondent of the Future. He is a 
scientific man and his suivey of the forces at work is wide cand com- 
prehensue, cmbiacing both the physical and moral sides of Nature. 
He begins his tommumcalion with the changes in the earth’s crust 
and those going in the vast laboratory witliin the bowels of our planet. 
Next he proceeds to lake stock of the heavens above and note the 
occuricnces in the pendant worlds. Finally, he descends to notice 
poor man and his })etty affairs. Of course, he could not fail to be 
insttuclive. To give an example. His last letter dated the 28tli Nov. 
opems with the earthquake felt at Rangoon on the 20th idem, ^speaking 
of the movements, he wiiies : - 

riiey weie suITk iently ctmlinuous and prolonged for more than a 
casual notice and also somriliiiig inure than ordinary. .‘\s remarked 
l)y some I liave spoken to, it felt as if llie giound beneath was using 
ami falling in a gentle way. Theie were no shocks at all but gentle 
trcmours/ancl the tea in the cups (it was about tea-time; was seen to 
undulate eveiy time the tieiiiuur was fell. The whole thing lasted for 
about two or three iiimulcs was distinctly felt but appeared localized. 
It now appeals theie weic sliurks fc;lt elscwlieie, and at Bassein it w’as 
sufficiently sliuiig to tic-ale alaim. ’ 

That i.s simple and clear, and what is no mean recommendation, 
without the help of scientific jargon. It, is nc>l often that these pheno- 
mena are so modestly and accurately desciibed. He adds : - 

“ An e.ariliquake, map of the world, published in that excellent work 
of Dr. Rnbeit Browne, enlillcd ‘Our Eailh, and its .Story,’ iioiy being 
issued by Messrs. Cassell ct Co., in monthly parts, shows (piite distinctly 
that ihi.'v part of the woild inhabited by us docs he within influence of 
seismic action and that too of the greatest intensity. The /one of 
••leatcsi intensity seems to run along the whole course of the Hima- 
Tayas, cuive down to Pegu and stop somewhere in the vicinity of th« 
Tenas"»ciim division. Then oc.ciirs a gap, and it is not a little remark- 
able that Cochin-China should be marked as compaiatively free from 
such natural action, or rather activity.” 

Turns he now upwards to the skies. And this is the news of the 
Heavens fiotn his city that he communicates 

“ The stellar phenomena I allude to, with which Rangooniies have 
been busying themselves are two. One is the curious appearance of 
the well known curious star A/i^ol in Caput Meduso, On the night in 
question, if I am not greatly mistaken on the very night of the earth- 
quake, this star was noticed to as it were flare up exceedingly --red, 
gieen, yellow changing its colois rapidly -and from appearing like a 
star of the first magnitude to keep dwindling down till about lo or 
10-30 p. m. it turned sickly yellow and insignificant. Algol now is well 
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‘Gorjronian terror’ of olden davs Tho*. ^ ^ reputed 

to is the so-called ‘ Star f)( Bethlehem > ^ appearance alluded 

SHS'sSS s - 

weu’known »' th'; «■»« slated bm"u u'on^of our old 

Lrh\ln.er/t,l ^ ’’f'- qi'^ifirature, and at 

part^o^W o^rL‘t‘ 'n7“ espenally if <;l,c be in that 
part of Tier orbit nearest the earth. The old ‘ Star of Uethlclicm ’ 

some say was noticed in the chair of G/va.vi/urV, and it is there I c 
stranger should be looked for in future." “ n is mere me 


Having done justice to the myri.ad wot Ids above us, the writer takes 
up sublunary affairs. Altogether, he makes an interesting and useful 
letter out of the slenderest materi.als. It would be worth the while 
of other writers to try the method of the Af. A.'s. Rangoon Correspon- 
dent, if they could. .Specials must be specially educated to be able 
to watch the motions of the earth and follow the vagaries of the ’planets 
and stars. * 


A Phooka case has once again turned up in the Police Court - in 
the Southern Division Magistracy. Mr. Gupta, as Noithern Division 
Magistrate, had found that the blowing process w.is a torture to f^ie 
animal, and some cases were accordingly decided under the law for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Sir Rivers Thompson, the retired 
LJeutenant-Governor, was evidently of the same new and decided not 
to amend the law for punishment^ of the blowers* leaving the law to 
its own operatioa on thal behalf. Mr. Reily is not prepared to accept 
the ruling of Mr. Gupta and has called for evidence. The Hon’ble 
Kalinalh Milter, who had denounced the major portion of his Hindoo 
brethren on tie municipal board as gokhaduk^y in contradiction 
to his own Hindu purity, with the* easy conscience of a lawyer, 
advocates the cause of the blowing milkman in the Police Court. 
It is all a question of payment with this amiable profession. He may 
sing to a different tune .if the matter come up in the Legislative 
Council. 


We hear that the Town Council has not approved of the Chairman’s 
proposal to proceed at once with the election of a Secretary vice Mr. 
Turnbull. It was resolved to advertise the appointmeut in the papers 
for two weeks, the salary being fixed at Rs. 6ou to Rs. 8oa , There was 
also a proposition for a portrait of the retiring Secretary, but it was 
not carried. 

The Chairman of the .Suburban Municipality has declared the names 
of the cominissioncis in Jie three uncontested Wards. In Ward No. 
Ill, all the existing Comniibsioners»reiain office. In Ward No IV", 
Shrtk Baichu steps into thj place of the Hindu cx-Enginecr of the 
Municipality, and is the first Mahomedan elected to that Board. In 
Ward No. V, one Hindu member is voluntarily replaced by another. 
With these two exceptions, all the old Commissioners of Ward No. IV 
and V are re-elected. Thjs does not indicate any want of interest 
on the part of the electors, for the work of revising the registers, 
applying for voting papers, Jn fact all the preliminary work has been 
as zealously undertaken in these Wards as anywhere else. Candidates 
in excess of the required number, either actually came forward 
or intended to come forward in these places, but at the last moment 
they gave up what they deemed a hopeless contest. The elections in 
the remaining Wards will be held next week, and the contest promises 
to be a close one. For ten vacancies, there are fourteen candidates, 
including seven elected Confmissioners, and one nominated Com- 
missioner, Mr. Braunfield, who if elected will be the first Christian 
member so honored. 

^ , 

Kumar Samarenora Chunder Ded Burmon, Bara Thkhoor of 
Independent Tipperah, is on his way to Calcutta on a visit. He 
reaches Jtown by the East Bengal Railway to-morrow evening. 

Kumar Samarendra Chunder is an intelligent and amiable young 
man who had been here more than once before. 

There is a rumour at Matia Brooj of grand preparations for the re- 
ception by Nawab Khas Mahal of their Excellences the Viceroy and 


•Countess Dufierin. Knowmg the relations between the Begum and 
her royal Consort for a long series of years before his death, and her 
antecedents in general, people lire, as they well might be, sceptical as 
to cither of their E.xce^encies accepting such an entertainment. All 
the same, a laige sum will pass out of her pockets into those of the 
biidb of piey, official and non-official, who aie buoying her up with 
extravagant hopes of improving her jjositiop and securing her claims 
for succession and dower, by these and other devices. To the general 
population of the late King’s settlement, th*e idea of a festive demon- 
stiation within J(j short a time of the death, is repulsive. 

I iiK new Bengal Civil Service Dinner comes off on the iSlh, the 
Lieiitenant-tiovernor, with whom the idea oiiginated, presiding. The 
natives have not been asked to subscribe but have been invited. The 
Hindus among them, like Baboo Brojendra Codmar Seal, hav^e ex- 
pressed their readiness to join \he party, without doing the eating or 
di inking. The tertium quids will be put to the test when the 
event comes. 

The object of the dinner is plain enough, but its policy at this 
moment seems problematical. Whether it will conduce to haimony 
remains to be seen. Mr. Beanies ^las declined to*join. 

The Viceroy returned to the capital to-day. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCE. 

Death 

HALDAR — On the 23rd November 1887, at Cal- 
cutta, Habii Rakhal Das Haidar, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, at the age of 54 years and 
1 1 months, leaving his widow and lour sops and three 
daughters, the youngest unmarried. ^ 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER //, 18^7.,^^ 
THE OPPRESSION OF IRRIGATION. 

A REVELATION OF A1)MIN*ISTKATI0N. 

The Irrigiition Commission has been hailed with 
a burst of joy. Its appointment has caused , a great 
sensatioft, and witnes.'^es are crowdii^ in from long 
distances to give their evidence. That sensation is 
the index to the very great need of the emiuiry. 
Comiilainis are pouring in iiistream.s, and from the ac- 
counts which have so far appear^jd in tlie h/Ean . 
Daily Nezus, which, by the way, is doing a great public ' 
service by reporting the proceedings of the Conimis- . 
Sion, the case for the Irrigation Ilepartrneiu seems t.o ' 
be a hopdcs.s one. 

The Commission opened its sittings at Doomraon, 
m one of the Maharajah’s garden houses. 'Phe 
scene presented was impressive. Large numbers of 
complainants, of all classes. Zemindars and tenants,’ 
retired Government officials, and officers of.Zemin- 
dars, congregated the spacious compound, and 
among the tenants many had brought specimens 
of the worthless produce raised on fu;lds watered by 
irrigation channel, which they heaped up’ before .the 
place of meeting as rubbish not worth the while of 
being taken back. ^ Indeed, this allegacion as to 'the 
harmful effects of irrigation upon all soils other than 
sandy, opens a question of a fundamental character, ' 
the decision of which may strike at the very root of 
the much vaunted irrigation system. Deponents 
of great, practical knowledge and experience, are at 
one in denying the benefits of irrigation, except in 
respect of sandy soils, nay more, irrigation does 
positive harm to the black soil. .Samples of paddy 
grown on this soil v^ith canal water, show the produce 
to be very poor, and unfit for human food, and even 
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bullocks fed upon the straw soon dwindled and* 
died. Another point of imf^ortance calling for the 
most serious attention of the Commission, is the 
action of the canal system upon the natural drainage 
of the country, and its consequent effect upon health. 
Parts of the province whjch were famous for their 
healthiness, are known to "have deteriorated, and this 
is ascribed to irrigation. Maulvi Nasuruddin, a 
Deputy Collector, sa)j3 tl^af Arrah was formerly re- 
garded one of the healthiest districts and was resorted 
to by men from Bengal as a Sanatarium, but of late 
years malarious fever and spleen diseases had become 
very prevalent. Baboo Sheo Sunker Sahai, Assist- 
ant to the Uewan Jyprakaslal of Doomraon, said : — 

“ Irrigtiiion by canal water was btneficial to sandy soil, and the 
crops grown thereon had greatly increased ; but it was detrimental to 
kurraily or black soil. Paddy grown on this soil, and watered by canal 
water, soon grew very poor, and almost useless for human food. The 
very bullocks which were fed with the straw in a short time dwindled 
and died. 'I’lie stoppage of the natural drainage of the country, conse- 
quent on the net- work of canals, ha^ been extremely piejudicial to 
health ; fever and cholera were prevalent, and, as a matter of fact, 
whole villages had been depopulated. It was, of course, admitted that 
the canals afford an easy means of comcsjunication, but for this purpose, 
iti witness’s opinion, it would have been better had railways been laid 
down. With rej^ard to the universal tomplaints of wrong assessment, 
where tenants wete charged for more land than they irrigated, for ir- 
regular and illicit irrigation, and of oppression and alleged mismanage- 
ment of both the assessment and collection, his evidence coincided 
with that given by preceding witnesses. It was his opinion, from what 
he had seen in (iya and other districts, that the old system of irrigat- 
ing by wells and urrah^ was preferable to the present system ; he did 
not admit that the area now under cultivation was larger than it used 
to be ; on the contrary, he thought it was smaller, as large tracts of 
land formerly watered by the old system were now lying fallow. He 
considered that the tenants did not regard the introducticn of the new 
system as a boon, and would prefer to return to the old order of things. 
As far as the Raj itself was concerned, witness thought it had not 
profited by the change. For instance, in the north of Bhojpore, the 
rental of the villages had decreased, and the tenants were so poor that 
only fifty per cent of the rates could be collected ; but in those parts of 
♦•the estate where canal water was not used, the full amount was realised. 
The Government tehsildars appeared first on the scene, and being 
witji gieater powers than the servants of the Raj, collected their 
r.iies by such stringent measures as they chose to employ, and the 
villagers usually had nothing left wherewith to satisfy the demands of 
the Raj. The tehsildars often seized cattle, which were sold in order 
to satisfy the Governmeht claims, but this in witness’s opinion was in 
diicct violation of section 266 of the Civil Procedure Code which 
ruled that cattle and agricultural implements could not be seized for 
arrears of rates. Witness was formerly a Moonsiff in Government em- 
ploy, and * had tiavelled a good deal in Gya, Purneah, Cl\uprah, and 
cnlfjr districts. He y.ributed the prospeiity of the rayyets in those 
districts entirely to ^he indulgence of the Maharajah, and he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the rayyets in districts under irrigation had been 
greatly impoverished of late years. In Doomraon, the assessment on 
bhoivhe laiui^ (r.z’., lands on which the rent is paid in kind} was so high 
that m manf villages where the Maharajah paid Rs, 500 as water rate, 

>; he could only realise? Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 from the produce. He 
tln)ught that the payment of the water rate in a lump sum was a hard- 
ship, 'and that the rayyets themselves prefinred to pay it in instalments 
as foimerly. The tenants complained that their petitions were usually 
unheeded ; the Sub-divisional Officer seldom came to the spot to en- 
quiie into the complaints, and when here and there a complaint was 
investigated, it was invariably sent for report to the very officer against 
whom it was made. These officers trusted entirely to their atneens 
and patiols, and the complaints were usually summaiily disposed of by 
these subordinates. The rayyets thus had no confidence in the sub- 
divi.sioiial officers. He recommended that complaints should be en- 
' quiied into by officers other than those connected with the depart- 
ment, ami he strongly advocated the abolition of the inagistciial 
powers at* present vested in the canal officers. Failing this, he feared 
the present grievances would never be remedied.” 

Here is a catalogue of wrongs and sufferings, so 
long sifently borne by the people. There seems to 
bc.no speejes of tyranny which does not Iie»at the 
door of the Canal Department. Whether they get 
water or not — 'whether the water does them good or 
harm, they must pay all the same. They must pay 
for 500 Bighas, to take any instance, even if only a 
hundredth opart of thSt area should have received 
water. And the rates must be paid off in a lump. 
The measurements and assessments are, equally 
arbitrary, and there is no redress or remedy, the 
appellate authorities being as it were in a league with 
the o'^erseer, the tehsildar and the patrol, in main- 
taining the corrupt system. Tjie exorbitant rates 
assessed arbitrarily on fictitious measurements, are 


collected with ^very incident of disgpee and injury. 
The Deputy Collector whom we have quoted, said 
that not only were ^nanas entered by the officers, 
but also personal ornaments — the women’s peculium 
— taken away in satisfaction of thp demands. To 
crown the infamy, there were cases, in which 
they had kidnapped children as hostages for the 
prompt payment of the dues. ^It would be 
something if the socalled legal demands were 
all, exorbitant as thc^c w^ere, and made up on 
a system of measurement and assessment which must 
be of the Department’s own devising, and cannot 
possibly have the sanction of any law. But these 
dues arc but a portion of what the oppressed tenants 
have to meet. There is an organized system of 
bribery which must be satisfied — the whole depart- 
ment is steeped in corruption. Really, Mr. Cotton 
has quite an Augean Stable to clean, but he is quite 
equal.to the task. He appears to have thrown him- 
self into the work with his ^Lisual zeal and energy, 
and we can hope that the great hopes which have 
been raised in the public mind will be realized. 

THE WORKS OF GOD VERSUS THE WORKS 
^ OF MAN. 

s II. 

Then again there is the extraordinary variety of faces and 
features that vve a'll remember, both those personally known 
to us and those merely recogniseVl and vemembered as be- 
longing to neighbours and fellow-townsmen. It is probable 
that almost every human being recollects more or less dis- 
tinctly, by name or face, not less than seven or eight 
thousand separate persons. This seems indeed at first sight 
an excessive estimate, especially for the inhabitants of small 
villages and out-of-the-way places, wh.crc the whole 
population is small and fixed, but it has been arrived at by 
careful calculation and observation of cases, and of the 
average of instances it is probably true. For one has to 
remember not only all the members of one’s own family, 
one's personal acquaintances, but also hundreds and hundreds 
of other people, with whom our intercourse has been but 
very slight, yet quite sufficient to make one recollect them. 

Equally astonishing, when one comes to look at the matter 
closely, is‘ the immense variety of Scripture texts and 
phrases, fragments of poetry, stock quotations, bits of 
hymns, and other fragmentary portions of literature firmly 
held in everybody’s memory. Who docs not know hundreds 
and hundreds of familiar tags, such as ‘* To be or not to be,” 

** Man wants but little here below,” “ All flesh is gross.” 

“ Let dogs delight to bark, and bite,” and so forth ad 
infinitum ? Add to these the general stock of common 
proverbs, “ A bird in the hand,” “ A rolling stone,” “Two 
of a trade,” “ The early bird ” and all the rest of it, and then 
consider how vast is the accumulation to which they each 
separately bear witness. Wc arc writing in English, but 
all these remarkj^ would have equal force if they were written 
in the vernacular. 

Or let us consider once more our 'acciuaintancc with the 
names, places, and facts of Scrii5turc history, and then of 
history and geography generally. Try, for example, to re- 
call to oneself all that every child knows and recollects about 
the Chinese Empire. Think first of the individual China- 
man, with his yellow skin, his oblique almond eyes, his 
twisted pig-tail, his queer dress, his clumsy shoes, his solemn 
demeanour ; think then of his mapdarins, his emperor, (or 
empress), his small-footed wife, his quaint little children. 
Recollect his porcelain, his willow-pattern plate, his curious 
drawing, his aerial perspective. Recall his strange writing, 
as seen on China or tea-chests, and let that in turn bring up 
to memory his tea, his silk, his opium, his lacquerware. 
Then remember his religion, his temples, his pagodas, his 
joss-paper ; an4 so continue till all one knows about himself, 
ms country, his manufactures and his customs is fairly ex- 
hausted, down even to his rice and his chopsticks, his ivory 
carvings, and his children’s toys. Why, it is not too much 
to say that, if one were to write down deliberately in black 
and white all that an average schoolboy knows about China 
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and Chinamen, it would run to a list of several hundred 
facts, of which we*have briefly enumerated *a few. If any- 
body doubts it, let him take a pencil and paper for himself, 
and, after rigorous self-examination, 'allowing one point to 
lead up to another,* write down in the form of a num- 
bered catalogue every distinct and separate item he can 
possibly remember about the Chinese, their land and 
their habits. He will probably be astonished himself 
at the result of the ^experiment. For, recollect that 
we have said no'tliing at all here about Peking and Canton, 
Shangai and Hongkong, the summer Palace and the great 
rivers, the squai^-holed moifcy and the vermillion pencil, 
the roast rats and the floating rafts, or a thousand other 
familiar commonplaces of undigested popular knowledge. 
The truth is that every individual human being carries 
about with him in his own head, without even suspecting it, 
a vast collection of pigeon-holed facts and fancies, a store 
of memory such as may fairly surprise its owner himself 
as soon as he begins really to examine the marvellous 
wealth and variety of its contents. Cell after cell, and fibre 
after fibre, in the numberless minute elements of the brain, 
have been indissolubly connected by channels of nervous 
^ communication, impressed and moclified by acts and ideas, 
till the whole has become a* supreme register of past ex- 
periences, ready to be called up at a moment’s notice by the 
wonderful power of association. After a survey of these 
facts, we cannot believe in the theory of evolution ; it seems 
preposterous to say that man is dcscendctl from an ape. 
When monkeys display such marvellous powers of remeit- 
brance, even in its initial stages, we shall then only be 
converted to accept such a theory. Verbiage of language, 
aqd conclusions founded on logical sequences founded on 
false premises, carry no weig^it in the face of demonstrable 
facts. How the nobltst work wrought by the hands of man 
sinks into insignificance when placed side by side with this 
little work of the Almighty, to 'whom man is obliged to 
offer homage, whether of free-will or of compulsion ! Man, 
as a thinking reasonable creature^ is constrained to acknow- 
ledge the might, majesty, wisdom, and presence of the 
Great God, as shown both in the small things II is hands 
have wrought, and in His gigantic works as displayed on 
our planet. No wonder, says a man with a healthy well- 
balanced mind, that the angels and highest .spiritual In- 
telligences veil their faces in the presence of such a J3eing ! 
Little wonder, that they do not look upon ready and obe- 
dient service, perfect worship and adoration, as a mark of 
weakness, as a pledge of degradation. They enjoy perfect 
freedom and feel honoured in such service. Why is it so ? 
Because they can fully guage their (nvn powers, ’and justly 
compare them with the attributes of their King and Maker, 
and they see such a vast difference between them, that a 
spirit of true reverence and homage is engendered resulting 
in willing happy service and worship. It is only poor, weak, 
vain man, who nc^t on!iy offers grudging service and worship, 
but presumes to call His very existence in question, and 
this^-nan renders himsclf'an object of contempt to the whole 
created universe. 

L. 


REFORM OF THE* COUNCILS HY UTILIZATION 

OF THE. EXISTING LAW. 

• 

Happy is the country where the laws rule and the people arc 
partic-s to the making of the laws. India, it need hardly be said, 
can btaiid neither of the tests. Here the laws do not always rule. 
Not that * the wicked prize itself buys out the law* but that offence’s 
gilded hand, not unfrcquently, shoves by justice and poor men in- 
nocent as tlic unborn babes arc but too often ground by, and fall 
an easy prey to it j while so far as Europeans are concerned, why, 
it seems to be the cardinal maitim of English Jurisprudence that a 
European can do no wrong : the fault being not so much in the law 
as in the administration thereof. Nor arc the children of the soil 
parties to the making of the laws. Have you, Mr. Editor, ever been 
to the Eden gardens where ii board is put up with the wdrds “'No 
dogs admitted here ? ” There arc similar boards at the doors of 
the Imperial as well as Provincial Legislative Councils, though you 
cannot sec them with the outward eye, and they say “No men of 
talents admitted here.” The reason is not far to seek. All Courts* 
and Princes have, as observed by Lord Shelburne, a dread of 
talents, considering, probably, that with abilities is almost 
sure to be associated independence and character. Hence it is 
that titled Polonius’s like Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur, c. i. e., 
and the Maharaja of Vizianagram, who render unto Caesar both 


^vhat is Caesar’s and God%, have to be made perpetual Council- 
lors of Madras, the term of office of the former having extended 
over a period of wcllnigh twenty ycars^, and we have had for our 
Legislators men who arc neither boVn great nor have achieved 
greatness but have th<f greatness thrust upon them by the powers that 
be whom they very well know how to propitiate by making periodical 
pilgrimages to their ante-chambers. Nothing can be further from 
my intention than to assert that^ our successive Viceroys and 
Governors have never been able to get over the dread of talents. 
What I mean to say is that tMc instances jn which the rule referred 
to above, has been relaxed arc fc4iv and far between. Thanks to the 
occasional fits of generosity of thc» In^ferial as well as different 
Local Governmems, oiir Legislative Councils have now and then 
been vaccinated witli genius and we have had men like A. Sashia 
Sastri and V. Ramiengcr, S. Siibramanya Aiyar and T. Rama 
Rao in the Council of the land of the Mulls ; V. N. Maudlik and 
B. Tycbji, P. M. Mehta and Soralqi Sapiirji^ Bengali, Dadabhoy 
Naorajec and j. Umia Shankar Yajnik, K. T. 'Pclang anj M. 
Govind Ranadc in the Cotincil of Duck Island ; Ram Gopal 
Ghosh and Prasanna Kumcr Tagore, Digambur Mitra and K. D. 
Pal, and Dr. Sirkar in the Bengal Council ; and Sir Dinkcr Rao, 

P. K. Tagore, K. D. Pal, V. N. Mandlik and Raja Mohamed 
Amir Husain in the Viceregal Council. But since the votes 
arc counted and not xeelghcd^ how can three or four native members 
hold their own against tremendous odds, and influence the Council 
for good ? On all important occassions, the independent native 
members arc swamped by thcii* official colleagues who arc wise in 
their generation and as such take^iheir cue from their, master. * 

Ask, and it shall be given, seek, and you shall find, knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you, is a well-tried maxim in which lies the 
solution of some of the hardest of moral and political problems. 
Our long persistent agitation for the reform of the Legisla- 
tive Councils has not gone for nothing. Is it not a step in 
advance to receive the following admission from the Great 
Mogul who now presides over the destines of India.^— “Nor 
do 1 regard with any other feelings than those of approval and 
good will their natural ambition to be more extensively associated 
with their English rulers in the administration of t^cir own do- 
mestic affairs, and glad and happy should I be, if, during my sojourn 
among them, circumstances permitted to extend and place upon a 
more logical fooling the political status that was so wisely given 
a generation ago to such Indian gentlemen as, by their influence, 
their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in their fellow-* 
countrymen, were marked out as useful adjuncts to our Lcgii^tive 
Council.” * ^ 

But the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on representa- 
tive basis, as suggested by the Second National Congress, in order 
that they may keep pace with popular aspirations, though a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, is a question of time. I am not one 
of those who will have either a vvliolc thing or go without it, for they 
that arc so foolish have not unoficn to woit till doom,sday. -tRe- 
mcmbcring'that Rome was not built in a daA wc ought, I should 
think, make the most of the existing constitutFins of mir councils 
and ask the (jovcrnmciu in the meantime to give a decisive majority 
to the non-official members of councils and to allow these gentle- 
men to be nominated by the leading public bodies vf the Presi- 
dency towns, at least half the members of tl^c Supreme Legislative 
Council being chosen by the elected members of the Provincial • 
Councils. Tlic Indian Councils Act will not stand in the \\«y of 
atlopting my buggcsiion and giving a sop to Cerberus. Under Sec. » 
XXIX of the same Act, the Legislative Councils of Matlras an^l 
Bombay may each consist of 13 members, 5 •(•whom must be oflieials. 
WJiat wc ought to contend for is, let ilie remaining 8 seats be given 
to iion-officialb chosen by the leading public bodies of Madras, 
Poona and Bombay, in order that the real leaders of the country 
may find a voice in tlic councils. Be it said to the credit of Lord 
Rcay’s Government that out of 13 Legislators in the Bombay Coun- • 
cil so many as 6 arc natives, who arc the real representatives of the 
intelligence and thought of the Presidency and whose apj^lointmcnt 
shows that the nomination of Syud Edrus, Aga Chungis Khan and 
other social ornamcius as experimental Legislators, is not likely to be 
repeated and that the Lay of the Last Ornamental Councillor, sjs far, 
at any ra^c, as the Bombay Council is concerneil, may be sung by 
Ram Chandra or Bharadwaj. The Viceregal Legislative Couhcil 
may, under See. X of the above Act, consist of^ai members of 
whom must be officials. Now if the remaining I'z scats be given 
to non-officials, proper and adequate representation may be ensured. 
The number of members of the Bengal Council is, I believe, fixed ' 
at 13 including the President— at any <'atc the Bengal Council has 
never consisted of more than 13 members. Under the existing law 
there is no restriction as to the proportion of official and non-official 
members except that not less than >3 of the Councillors must in 
every case be non-official persons. If the memorable speech which 
His Excellency the Viceroy delivered on the Jubilee day,, 
breathing sympathy with the natural ambition of the children of 
the soil to be more extensively associated with their English rulers 
in the administration of thjir own domestic affairs, be not a mere 
cartload of rhetorical rubbish, he may suit the action to the word 
by at once giving 9 scats of the Bengal Council to non-officials and 
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by leaving these members to be chosen* by the British Indian Asv 
sociation, the Indian Association, the Indian Union, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Mahomedan LFjerary Society, the National 
Mahomedan Association, tRc Metropolitan Corporation and the 
Calcutta University. 'Fhcrc are not a fciV men in these public 
bodies who have special knowledge of the Mofussil and who will be 
able to represent the Mofussil far better than any Mofussilite. Of 
the remaining two members one should be taken from Bchar and the 
other from Orissa. By the way it is a pity that even in the ad- 
ministration of our pres<;nt Lieutenant-Oovernor, who is to all 
intents and purposes a Bchari, n.^y4a Behari of Bcharis, Behar should 
be unrepresented in the C<>ijnci|. Of course, we hive among our 
Councillors a Deputy Magistrate having special experience of Bchar. 
But what confidence can be placed in an oflicial who has a constant 
eye to the three P’sl v'z.. Pay, Promotion and Pension, and who 
knows to bis cost that to be direct and honest is not safe. 'Fo ima- 
gine that an official ^ with the sword of Damocles bare and bright 
hanging overhead, will not take care of number one but will mea- 
sure his strength with his master “ thc'fountainhcad of honor” is to 
expect grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. Of course, there 
are officials and officials, but still the fact that representation by 
officials is decidedly worse than representation by those who have 
fortunately escaped becoming officials, needs only to be mentioned 
to carry conviction to any reasonable mind. It is also to be regret- 
ted that though the^claiiiis of the boeotia of these provinces, I mean 
Orissa, to be represented in Council were recognised in ’83, no gentle- 
man has yet been appointed to succeed Kumar Baikanta Nath Dc. 
It is, however, earnestly to be hopc^i that so long as the reconstitu- 
tion of the Legislative Councils is not possible, the difTerent Cov- 
ernments will see their way to give effect to the suggestions made 
above and purify the c<nincil chambers of the vile imposture which 
has so long infested their atnifisphere. Of coundlmen like the Bania 
Knight, Sir Mongul Das Nathubhai, who had the audacity of imper- 
tinence to say in the council chamber that his countrymen habi- 
tually told fibs, or the Bania Raja with brass enough in his head 
to make a tea-kettle whose memorable speech in support of the 
Ilbcrt Bill strongly tempted me “ to look towards his feet,” to ascer- 
tain whether ^e was the gentleman whose name should not be 
mentioned to cars polite, or that mealy-mouthed, amiable Maharaja 
who officiated as an accoucher at the birth of the hideous monster 
conceived and brought forth in one day — 1 allude to the Vernacu- 
lar Press Act — we have had enough and to spare. Let us have as 
our councillors natural leaders of different societies who keep in 
tou^ with public opinion, who have the stamina of calling a spade 
a ^?ade, *and in whose change we may safely leave the destinies of 
the Empire, so far as Her Majesty’s Native subjects are concerned. 

, ANTI-HUMBUG. 

We have taken a month and a half— dining which it was lying 
ready in type— in making up our mind to publish tins communication. 
We are not afraid of personalities, believing that what gentlemen 
maf openly talk about is publishable and might be uhole^-ome, but 
violence of speech I y.'eeble and degrading, and insult fo individuals 
cannot be peimiltedf We hope we ha\e eliminaiid the objeciioiiable 
element. The opin ions, of romse, icinain the wnt(rs,\\<;iia\ci*nly 
taken the libeiiy to omit some of his legislai i\c gifat guns, in oiilei 
to redeem the context from alisuidily. We still do not ‘•bate his 
opinion of vfie or two of the names on his black list, 'fo Raja Siva- 
prasad, of couise, he »>. is almost bound to be unfair: OurLoimtiy- 
men have not yet f orgii cn him his suppoit of the Ilbcrt Ibll. 'I’liey 
Jicvor allow that a man, eicn a native, niiglii honestly give that 
suppoit. 'I'hey de spise for his weak subscivicniy the Raja who gave 
the clearest proof {;f extiaoidinai y fiimnrss and high coinage. 

* On the whole, h owe^er, AN'I l-’l I umhuc. wnics with spun and writes 
to good pm posc. He lets out some home truths. His scheme foi 
the rcconslilulion of the Councils is vvoilh considering. — EP. R. R. 


MONGHYR. 

Jamulporcy December /a, jSSj, 

Since writing my last, another sad ease of attempt at murder has 
come to my notice. The particulars, as far as I have been able to 
gath^cr, are as follow Some miles off Kajrah station of the East 
Indian Railway, in a village, there lived a native Bchari of the place 

UolltKihiys Nervousness and want of Energy.— When first 

thd nerves fed unsjrlmg, and listlcssness supplants energy, the time 
has come to take some such alterative as Holloway’s Pills to restrain a 
disorder from developing itself into a disease. These excellent Pills 
correct all ijrcgulai iiics amf weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so 
cneigetically on the functions of digestion and assimilation, that the 
whole body is revived, the blood rendered richer and purer, while the 
muscles become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and absorbent 
systems are Invigorated. These Pills are suitable for all classes and 
all ages. They have a most marvellous effect on persons who are out 
of condition ; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, restore strength to 
the body and confidence to the mind, * 


~ ' I 

along with a sister-in-law of his. For some time past he had been 
in adverse circum'stanccs and was on a lookout to better his prospects 
elsewhere ; but in vain. Gradually, however, he came to con- 
ceive her sister-in-law to be a witch and the root of his misfortune, 
and then conceived a plaii to get rid of her and, at last, determined 
to make an end of his miserable condition, managed to get a Dab 
somehow, and belaboured her with it. The blows were aimed at 
her throat. The culprit was challaned to the Sudder Court at 
Moonghyr for tKal. The ease, I hear, has since been transferred 
to the Sessions. •# 

> 

The remains of the late Mr. II. Dear who breathed his last some 
lime last month,, at Mussoorie, hqvc been conveyed to his dear 
beloved place, Monghyr, for ‘interment. The Volunteers of this 
place went in procession to attend the funeral ceremony of the 
deceased, as a taken of respect. * , 

The Municipal elections of the respective wards of this station 
came off on the appointed day and hour. A Bengali and a Behari 
has been elected for Noyagano ward another Bchari Zemindar and 
an Up-coiintry Marwari merchant for Kcshobpur and Bazar wards 
respectively. There have been no returns for the English or Mccr 
Yarali’s quarters. 

The domiciled Bengali Babus of this station are now seen to be 
up and doing for raising a fund for a Barwari Poojah after that of 
lower •Bengal fashion, on a large scale. Many an enlightened 
graduate of the Calcutta University might laugh at it but the 
Barwari has its value and is not to be despised. 

I ain happy to be able to inform your readers that the Sadhoo 
(ascetic) Madho Das has been gradually improving his health and 
will be discharged from the Hospital shortly. 

The Rate-payers of the Jamalpur Bazar, &c., I hear, have sent in 
a^ioticc to the Chairman of the local Municipality for the com- 
pensation of breakage of Pucca Drains, &c. 

Vhc climate of this place now may be said to be pretty fair. 


BENGAL GOVERNMENT. ORDERS. 

Gfneral.— The 21st November 1887.— Baboo Peary Mohan 
Banerjee, Deputy Collector, Patna, is appointed to perform the 
functions of a Collector under section 4 of Act VII (B.C.) of 1880 
in that district, vice Deputy Collector Baboo Khetter Mohun Mittcr. 

The 2nd December i887.--Baboo Nadia Chand Dutt, Tempora- 
ry Sub-Deputy Collector, Khoorda, Pooree, is vested with the 
powers o( a Deputy Collector under Regulation IX of 1833. 

The 9th December 1887. — Baboo Surya Coomar Agasti, Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, Rajshahyc, is allowed leave for three 
months, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the date on which he availed himself of it. 

The lOth December 1887.— Mr. W. H. H. Vincent, who has 
recently been appointed to be a Member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
in the Dacca Division, and is posted to the Sudder station of the 
district of ‘Dacca. 

The 121I1 December 1887.— Mr. C. J. Stcvcnson-Moorc, who 
has recently been appointed to be a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, is appointed to be an Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector in the Burdwan Division, and is posted to the Sudder station 
of the district of Midiiapore. 

Mr. W. C. Muller, Deputy Magistrate' and Deputy Collector, 
(L)alundo, F urrccdporc, is transkrred to Chittagong, and is posted 
to the Sudder station of that district, wuh effect from the date on 
which he joined his appointment. 

^ Baboo Bepin Behary Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Kandi, Moorshedabad, is allowed lcavc“ for one month and 
Ijficcn days, under section 72 of the Civil Leave Code, with effect 
from the 5 th Janwary next. 

The 13th December 1887.— Baboo , Dwarka Nath Bose, Sub- 
Deputy Collector, Julpigorcc, is ^ppoiifted to act, until further 
orders, as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and is posted 
temporarily to Silligorcc, in the district of Darjeeling. 

^ In supersession of the order of the 2nd instant. Baboo Mohesh 
Chunder Sen, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Bogra, is 
transferred to Monghyr, and is posted to the Sudder station of 
that district. 

Baboo Syama Chyan Mitra, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Monghyr, is iransicrrcd to Khoolna, and is appointed to 
have charge of the Satkhira sub-division of that district. 

^ Baboo Monmotho Coomar Bose, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Cojlcccor, Nuddea, is transferred to Beerbhoora, and is posted to the 
Sudder station of that district. 

Baboo Bhoobun Mohun Raha, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Bcerbhoom, is transferred to Mymensingh, and is ap- 
pointed to have charge of the Netrokona sub-division of that district. 

Judicial.— The 8th December 1887.— Baboo Promotho Nath 
Banerjee, First Subordinate Judge of Mymensingh, is allowed leave 
for six months, under section 128, chapter X of the Civil Leave 
Code, with effect from the date on which he availed himself of it. 
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THE WANDERER’S ARRIVAL IN THE HOOGHLY 
IN MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

Soft hour, fair vision, oh l^lovelicst scene ! 

Day’s j^lories, night’s shadows had chased, 

Even darkness itself from that hour would glean, 

Those charms which its beauties had traced. 

Far away o’er the waters, that mighty one now, 

Heaven’s wanderer, had sunk in the wave,* 

And the.fierce bhize of lig^lt from his fiery brow, 

Was entombed in night’s shadowy grave. 

And the stillness of evening like passion asleep. 

Lent a charm to the scene, add arose 

The pale orb of night from her couch on the deep. 

To shine on a world in repose. 

Oh ! fair as a picture of fancy the scene 
That softened that heavenly hour. 

Creation in .all that w.as lovely was seen, • 

Enrobed by that loveliest power. 

That hoveliest power whose charms I would share, 

And gaze on its beauties for,ever, 

Oh ! breathe to my*soul but a promise as fair, 

As the beam on thy waters, sweet river. 

I ask but for hope, on my being once more^ 

To shed its soft spirit, its balm. 

And give to a wanderer^ now on the shore, 

A life like thy waters, as calm. 

Soft hour, fair vision, oh ! loveliest scene, 

Ye smile on my desolate soul, 

Life’s sorrows, sad visions, have hitherto been 
The shadows that darkened the whole. 

Flow on then fair river, to thy bourne speed away, 

4 And smilingly haste to the sea ; 

On thy shores I will seek for a future that may 
Shine fair as this scene upon me. 


News and Comments. 

A n Iiish Nationalist Club elected Lo|;d Randolph Churchill a mem- 
ber and expelled him the nc\\ day. 

• • 

« • 

Rabu Piamalha N.ilh ChatteijV Portrait Painter, has sent for notice 
what he calls a “ complimentary sketch to the member'^ of the Nation- 
al Congress of India.” The conception shows some merit. 

Complaints continue to appear in the papers about the non-issue of 
platform tickets for the Sealda station. The case is typical of many 
other large stations on this side of India. The female passengers are 
ceitainly the greatest suffercis by the prohibition. We think that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the country, every female passenger 
should be allowed to take a servant or relation with her'in order to be 
safely escorted to the railway carriage. It might not be'*convenient or 
practicable to e.xtend the privilege to all third class passengers in 
genet al. 

^ * • • « 

M. Svurf Kha^ co^?sponding from Dinapur, prescribes the follow • 

ing treatment for the throat cony)laint of the German Crown^Prif.t."^,: — 

** Let the Prince eat every day at liis dessert, at least a dozen of 
sweet green color mulberry fruit (not black mulberry, which is sour) 
and await the marvellous cure it makes.” % 

It ccitainly is a sign of the times, an index to the spread of interest 
in foreign alTaiis, and the increase of newspapei circulation, that Indian 
readers bli<4|.ild not only lake an interest in the‘ reports about the diticasc 
of the heir apparent to the Impeiial lluoiic of '^^^ermany, but su >lain 
jhat inteicst to the extent of piocecdiiig to piescribe remedies iheicfor. 
In medicine, as in other matleis, fact is often sli anger llian fiction, and 
the remedies proposed in Indian newspapers miglit bv worth being 

brought to the notice of the illiisiiioiis patient. 

# » 
« * 

The Home remittances last week amounted to 3,55,800. ^ 

The Revd. Mr. llastic has succccdeil at la 5 i! Mr. Steel having with- 
drawn all imputations against the Revd. gcnllcinan and paid him 
;^300 Costs, the case of defamation which had gone all tlie way up to 
the House of Lords, is withdrawn. 

« 

• « 

The “Barrow Millionaire” is dead. Several ycais ago Mr. 

Schneider guessed that liarrow-in Kuniess contained a variable iron 

ore and began prospecting for it. He woiked al it king until he had 

exhausted all his capital and could pay the vvr)rkinen no logger. The 

workmen, grateful for the employment so long affordeii them in that 

obscure corner, were willing to labor for a week moic witliout • pay. 

So they worked. Next day they stiuck a r'ch vein, proving, that- 

Schneider’s instinct was right. Thus he giew rich apace and many of 

his neighbours with him, more or less, according to lii.s part in the 

new industry or in subsidiary occupation, and all the people of the 

district reaped a fine harvest. A thriving town arose id the desert as 

it were. And the lucky guesser has just died leaving a vast fortune. 

• * 

• • 

Miss Florence Nightingale is seriously ill. 

« 

• • 

The despoiled Zemindars of Arni Gad have, through Captain Ilcarscy 
and Mr. Henry Vansittart, have served the usual two months’ notice 


Subscribers in the country are requested to f emit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium parficulatly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given^ any other being^unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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on the Secretary of State for recovery of their lands, estimating the 
damages at Rs. 5,000 actual and Rs. f,ooo prospective. 

, f • ^ 

• • 

The year is not to close without a conqflest. Mysore is to be 
annexed— postally. The Duibar had the amiability to ask the 
Government of India to introduce British postal stamps in place of the 
Anche system of payments, whfch, however, does not pay. In reply, 
our Government was willing to take full and absolute charge of the 
postal arrangements in Mysore ; #^nd the Durbar, while arguing that 
“ the Anche system in foft^e ifl the State is an ancient institution, 
the extension of it throughout the Province in the year 1672 being one 
of the earliest measures adopted m the reign of the Maharaja Chikka 
Devaraj ^adayar ” and hence hesitating “to sever the State’s con- 
nection from so old^an institution and one peculiar to Mysore,” has 
agrersd to the absorption of the local to the Imperial British Postal 
Department. 

There are 170 regular post-offices in Mysore in charge of postmasters 
and 253 village post offices presided over by local schoolmasters, 
village accountants and others. 

• • 

Among the Jubilee prese nts to the Pope, is the return of a picture by 
Annibale Carkcci of the P>re Homojy^ It was stolen from the Vatican 
'by a French soldi er at the time of the departure of Pius VII. It next 
had various owners, the last being a priest in Burgundy. He was 
prevailed upon by Monsignor Li;cot to give up the picture. The 
Bishop presented it peisonally to llis Holiness with a further round 
sum as Peter’s pence. 


The following is wot thy of preservation as a record of the conduct of 
two of its officers and the collective w'isdom of the Bengal High 
Court of Judicature 

Original Jurisdiction,— December 22, 1887. 

(Before the Hon'bte Mr, Justice li y/son, the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Pigot^ 

and the llotible Mr. Justice Trevelyan,) 

Thk amj-iga'i ions against Attorneys. 
r His Lordship, Mr. Justice Pigot, this afternoon, read oiU the judg- 
‘ ment delivered in the case of Mr. C. F. Pittar aillUV^. C. N.* Manuel, 
alU)|iKeys^of the High Court, as legards their concuict in reference to 
a fradulent deed which had been executed and witnessed by them. 
The Court dealt shortly with the facts which led to the matter being 
referred to 'the Kegisttar of the Court to enquire into the conduct of 
Messrs. Pittar and ManuCl, who were subsequently called upon to an- 
swer questions affecting their conduct, on the deposition and exibits 
taken before the Rcgis^iiar. In respect to the case against Mr. Pittar, 
the Court, in exercising their summary jurisdiction, remarked that it 
was^of great importance‘to elucidate and determine if any ^nisconduct 
had been proved, an^y.'f it was of such a nature as to recjuire their 
suspension or icmov.M from the roll of attorneys. The Court was of 
opinion that, as legaidcd the examination, &c., of the title-deeds, Mr. 
Pittar had committed a serious violation of his duly towards his 
client, Sew Bux, the mortgagee, and that in inuch of this un- 
fortunate licinsaciion, he had acted at the bitlding or suggestion 
t of his clerk. The Court, however, would discaid from its mind all 
suspicions and only act on proved facts. It had been proved that Mr. 
Pittar had iecei\cd from his client, .Sew Bux, Rs. 15,000, which was 
' not to be made over to ihc mortgagor, So'.hce Bhosuii, unless he was 
identified by Mr. Manuel, but Mr. Pittar had made over the money on 
what was no identification at all. He had, therefore, first disregarded 
his duty in respect to the title-deeds of the pioperiy, and then his duty 
to his client, as regaidcd the identification of the mortgagor, by omitt- 
ing to follow the instructions he had received. It was difficult to 
separate one part of the case from another, but the Court would take 
nothing as established against Mr. Pillar, unless it was proved clearly 
■ to justify a conviction in a criminal case. The Court could not hold 
that Mr. Pittar was prl/y to the fraud ; all the probabilities were that 
he w'as ncf. ; and their Lordships did not think they would be justified 
in finding that he was pi ivy to it. Having regaid to the circumstances 
under whuh Mr. Pittar acted, the Court had to determine if the 
motive was a fiadulcnt one, and the only motive for his conduct was 
that by the completion of the transaction, he w'ould receive Rs. 500. 
There was nothing to suppose that this was a temptation to commit a 
fraud on his client. That he violated his duly by disregarding the 
instfpetions of his c.lifint, there is no doubt ; but was it a fradulent 
violation of dutv, and*, apart from profit, did he comtemplate any injury 
to his client, Sew Bux, whom he would lose as a client by acting fraudu- 
lently f The Court, considering all the circumstances, were unable to 
find those elements of fraud in Mr. Pittar’s conduct, which rendered it 
a duly to suspend or remove Wm. The Court thought that he cer- 
tainly completed the transaction in disregard of his duly, but without 
any fraudulent intention or loss to his client, which had been clearly 
established. His slovenly negligence was most culpable, but short of 
fraud, and this much was clear, that it was one of a most disreput- 
able kind. Mr. Pillar, however, had been severely punished by the 
anxiety of mind and the expense of these proceedings, and no further 
orders would be passed in the case. 

In respect to Tdr. Manuel’s case, it stood on a different footing from 
Mr. Ifitlar’s. The large sum he had received was not for any violation 
of duty. There was the fact of the receipt of Rs. 2,000, but the en- 
quiry had not elicited any evidence of fraud, misrepresentation, or 


complicity. There was nothing in his conduct tp call for either sus- 
pension or removal, but their Lordships could not dispose of the case 
without expre.ssing their strong condemnation of his conduct. It was 
true that it was not showmihat he had neglected or betrayed the in- 
terests of his client, and wdiaiever his position, he was right in admitt- 
ing the acceptance of the Rs. 2,000 without any excuse. But his con- 
senting to go through a farce at the Registrar’s t office was utterly un- 
worthy of the profession he belonged to. He went through what he 
perfectly well knew to be a mere sham, and their Lordships trusted 
that the expense entailed would have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of the great majority of the ‘profession# .who perform their 
difficult duties in a manner worthy of their importance and dignity. 
No further orders would be passed also in thi§ case.” 

This is the text of Mr. Grevy’s Message of Resignation : — 

“ So long as I had only to contend with the difficulties acctimulated 
of late in my path, the attacks of the press, the abstention of men 
whom the voice of the Republic called to niy side, and the increasing 
impossibility of forming a Ministry, I struggled on and remained where 
my duty bade me, but at the moment when public opinion, belter in- 
foimed, maikcd a change which gave me the hope of forming a 
Government, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies have voted a 
double resolution which, under the form of an adjournment to a fixed 
hour in order to await the Message that had , been promised them, is 
tjuitiimount to a summons to the President of the Republic to resign 
his [ 5 ost. It would be my duty and my right to resist ; but under the 
circumstances in which wc arc placed, a conflict between the Executive • 
Power and Pailiameut might entail consequences which restrain me. 
Wisdom and patriotism command me to yield. I leave to those who 
assume it the responsibility for such a precedent, and for the events 
which may ensue. I relinquish then without regret, but not without 
sadness, the dignity to which I have twice been raised without solicit- 
ing it, and in exercising which I feel conscious of having done my 
luty. This I call France to witness. France will sec that for nine 
years my Government has secured for the country peace, order, and 
lilcrty ; that it has made France respected throughout all the world ; 
that it has worked uniemiltingly to raise her ; and that in the midst of 
an armed Europe U leaves her in a condition to defend her honour abd 
her rights. It has, moreover, been .>|3le, at home, to keep the Republic 
to the wise course marked out by the ifiterests and wishes of the 
counliy. France will say that in return of this I have been removed 
from the post in which her coqfidcMicc placed me. In leaving political 
life I form but one wish. It is that the Republic may not be stiuck by 
the blows aimed at mysell, and that it may issue triumphantly from 
tlie dangers which it is made t() incur. I place on the bureau of the 
Chamber my resignation of functions of President of the French 
Republic.” 

» 

m • 

According to Truths 

“The death of Lady M.irch, young, beautiful and accomplished, has 
greatly shocked and grieved her friends. She is another victim to 
defective drainage. Her bedroom adjoined the bathroom, and the 
waste-pipe fioin the bath was not trapped, so sewer-gas was constantly 
flowing into her bedroom. Lady March, I believe, used the tainted 
bath, and presumably became saturated with the poison, for she was 
quickly attacked by typhoid fever.” 

No wondeV that human beings should not be able to stand sewer gas. 
We have before us at this moment more than one remarkable instance 
of its effects on lower animal life. Our feline friends find at once 
their comfort in summer in the cool water closet (connected with the 
street drain) and their safety at all times from the inhumanity of mis- 
cellaneous humanity. We h ave vainly tried to keep them out of it, with 
the result that both the poor things who fnpst resorted to the retreat 
are suffering. One is dying a slow death, with hectic fever, S:c. An- 
other, a kitten whom we one day prevented drinking the filthy water, 
is rapidly sinking. 

After all, the sewer is not so unkind as cruel ruffianly men. We 
have just lost a grafM specimen of a Tommy, of uniform black, with a 
long sweeping tail like a morehai^ in the bloom of robust boyish health. 
Poor K/ilay Khan, as he was called, w.as one* morning this week found 
dead in the court-yard, apparently killed by a blow on the head by a 
brute of a man. It is possible God’s justice on him ! 

* • 

They held a meeting at Bombay, under the presidency of Sir Dinshaw 
Manoejee Petit, to consider the advisability of raising a testimonial 
in honor of the Rao Saheb Viswa Narfi Naryan Mindlik, “for his 
great and distinguished services to this country generally and Bombay 
in particular.” A Committee has been appointed to fix upon the form 
of the testimonial. Rs. 5,000 was subscribed on the spot. The “ re- 
formers ” are in a rage. 

A^ London detective, armed with a warrant under the extradition 
treaty quietly granted, has left for the Continent after a middle-aged 
b.'ironet, wellknown in society, charged with having seduced an I de- 
coyed from her parents the daughter of a professional man. The girl 
is described as a “ young lady of thirteen.” She is evidently a Girl 
of the Period, considering that, for a long time before suspicion, she 
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used to steal out of ho, me and quietly meet her grandfatherly lover 
in the neighbourhood of Brompton and be driven about in his 
brougham. In due course, she was taken to. a house of assignation in 
Pimhco. There the matter might have stopped, but, we suppose. 
Nature threatened a discovery of the neat little affair of temptation 
and fall. Hence the elopement and exile of the loving pair. An effort 
was lately made to hush up the scandal, but the iqfeiference of the 
law had gone too far. 


For the last two years or so, the Army and Navy Club, London, has 
been missing article of silver plate of the handier son. In vain the 
authorities tried to discover the cause of the loss. Nay, they con- 
tinued tc^lose for all the care they took of their things. Many of the 
servants were changed, still the robbery went on. At length, notwith- 
standing the scandal involved and the inconvenience, they placed the 
matter in the hands of the Police. The Police likewise were ba filed. 


At last, the Club submitted to be served by detectives disguised as 
waiters in their employ. All to no purpose. The robbery proceeded 
more rampantly than ever, One evening, in September last, as many 
as thirty spoons, forks, &c., were lost. It goes without saying that 
the ipembers themselves did not escape suspicion. Is it possible that 
a virulent epidemic of kleptomania had broken out ? Otherwise, the 
store-keeper and the head servant ought to know where the things 
went to. 

Latterly, Captain Green, R. N., Secretary to the Club, has been 
offering, through the papers, a reward of ;Cioo for information tb|at 
might lead to the conviction of the offenders concerned. Put, in trying 
thus to trace the origin of the Club robberies, he has become the iic- 
tina of theft himself in his own house, whose number^and locality he had 
given in the advertisements .aforeyid. One evening, as he was in the 
dining-room of his residence in South Kensington, he was informed 


of the appearance of a Scotland Yard ofticer at his door who sought 
* an interview on the business of the Club depredations. He was called 
in and treated and left after confiding to the host many practical 
remarks and hints, all which Captain Gi*een carefully noted. 

Not long after this, knowing man had left, the amazed host discover- 
ed the coats left in the hall gone as also some fine umbrellas and sticks. 
They had all left in the wake of the visitor, who was not exactly of, 

though he certainly had relations with, Scotland Yard. 

« 

• • 

Mr. Phil Robinson, formerly of the Pioneer^ one of the finest 
humoiirists of the day, has been put in charge of the sporting and 
dramatic Sunday Times, 


On application under sub-section 2 {a) section loi of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act VIII of 18S5, a survey and a record of rights have been 
ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor of 5 estates in Pergunnah Bar- 
bakpore comprising about 200 mouzas, belonging to Rajah Haranath 
Roy Bahadoor of Dubalhati. We trust this puts an end to the war 
that 4 ias been raging betweey the Raja and his tenantry for sometime, 
and hope the Raja will now be able to turn his attention to his small 
debts. 


^ken in as Government Pleader. Mr. Branson reverts to his own as 
Crown Prosecutor. , 

■* «*» • . 

Sir Theodore H0PE*made over, and Sir Charles Elliot assumed, 
charge, on Thursday the 22nd, as Public Works Minister. Sir 
Theodore retires from 5th January next after 3$ years’ service. 


Lord Dufferin has been pjeased to accept the Patronship of the 
Kasi Ganga Prasadini Sava of Raj^ Sivaprasad. Wc hype with the 

Committee that the required funds will nqt^ow be long in coming in. 

• 

• • 

On his way down to the winter capital, the V^iceroy opened the Ganges 
bridge at Benares and named it after him —the DulTerin Bri<Jge. 

• • 

Maha Mudalivar has grown to be a terror in Ceylon in the fa\x)r of 
the Governor, like the Sarvani in Travancore basking in the sunshine 
of royal patronage. A memorial to the House of Commons is said 
to be in circulation against the Governor, complaining of the increase 
of natives *in the Civil Service, most of whom are related to the 
favorite Mudaliyar. But why a representation to Parliament over the 
head of the Colonial Secretary of State ?* ** 

* 

The mail (Dec. 22) brings the qews that the ringleaders in the la;>e 
Trafalgar-square riots, Messrs. Cunningham (iraham, M. P., and Mr. 
Burns, have been committed to the Central Criminal Court. The 
committing magistrate, Mr. Vaughan, is satisfied that there had been 
an unlawful and riotous assembly. He fuither holds the opinion that 
the Square is absolutely vested in the Crown, and that Sir Charles 
Warren had reason to appiehend violence and was, therefore, justified 
in prohibiting the meeting. 


q 

Noti':s and Leaderettes. 

A MERRY Christmas and a Happy New Year to our readers and, 
friends ! 

« » 

The Viceroy’s Levee on Tuesday night was one of the largest attended 
and unattended. The Private Entree retdVns give Natives 20 and 
Europeans 82 or a total of 102 names. In the Public Entree, the 
number of natives comes up to 224 and that of Europeans to 6yo. 
The New ♦I^iesentalion List records 87 Native^ and 168 Europeans. 
Besides 83 Natives and 168 Europeans weri^ unavoidably absent. 
About 1,300 thus invaded the (/overnment House, while 250 kept away. 

We hope some care will hereafter be taken to prevent unseemly dis- 
plays among the Dm bans ficsh from the dinner table. 

ij 

1 

We arc very sorry to receive the following news 
Nawab .Sir Ikbal-ud-DauIa of the Oudh family, died at Baghdad on^ 
the 21st instant. He was made a Knight Grand Commaiulci of the 
Star of India in May 1882. He had been very infirm for some time 
past.— Pi ess Commissioner. 


From ist January 1888, a telegraph office for public and service inland 
messages will be opened at Raharia station on *the Tirhoot State 
Railway. • 

• ♦ 

• • 

Officers of the Army in civil employ, who have no political or 
special uniform prescribed, arc directed to wear, at Levees, Drawing- 
rooms, and State Ceremonials, the uniform of their corps or 
department. 

. • » 

Government have agreed to accept cheques in payment of the In- 
come Tax. 

• • » f 

Sir Comer Petheram has now gone to the desert to spend his 
Christmas. The sympathising Sir Jqhn Edge has arranged for a party 
to the Falls of Rewa. ^ 

• 

• • 

Mr. H. H. Shephard, Government Pleader, Madras, is promoted to 
the post of Advocate-General lately held by Mr. P. O’Sullivan de- 
ceased and latterly by Mr. J. H. A. Branson, Mr. B. Powell being 


On ibis, the Statesman exclaims : — 

Might not the Press Commissioner have siipj)Iomented nows so 
utterly bald as this, with a brief .acrouni of the Nawah’b life, and of (he 
services for which he received this distinction, 'fhe Piess Commis- 
sioner’s olfice was established by Lf)rd Lylton at oiir own siiuM,.stion 
but was systematically abused under Sir Roper Lethhrirlgo’s "^conduct* 
to mislead the public. We believe that the ‘office’ might br? made a 
most valuable means of communicating information the commimity 
without t-ithcr compromising the Government, or detriinciit of any. kind 
to public interests : but then it would have to be conaucted with ab- 
solute honesty, and not by a Roper Lethbridge.” > 

They want not only a Press Commissioner but also a native Herald 
and master of ceremonies. But the men for the posts are not easy to 
find. 

With regard to the deceased, there are not half a^ dozen men in 
India or out of it who could tell who Ikbal-ud-Daula was or how he 
came to bc*at Baghdad. Phis point was tested five years ago. When 
in 1882 the Nawab was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Starof I ndiii, everybody asked who he was. There was not a paper 
to answer till /iV/j W spoke. In our impression of July i, 

1882, we published an account of the Nawab just dead under the title 
“ The Wandering Nawab.” He read it and wrote from Baghdad to a 
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member of his family in India, to express his astonishment at tht 
fidelity of the narrative. He could not, imagine how his life should be 
so well known in India wjiish he harf long since left for ever, and 
specially as he had kept the secret ot it through all his wanderings. 

Tiip:y order the matter in quite a Benighted fashion down South. Any- 
body can set up a lawyer in Madras and may be authorised to act. 
Not only Collectors and .Subordinate M^yjistrates but even Police In- 
spectors grai^ Sunnuds to anybody^o plead in their Courts. No wonder 
that these favorites are popiWjiilyc believed to act, as ‘Vokers,’ in deli- 
cate matters, such as murders and dacoitics, and other trifling offences, 
and get the cases distjiissed, for a quid pro quo, A common practice 
is to take ^t a Licence on stamped paper, cost eighteen rupees, for 
practising as a Pleader, and pass off this certificate of payment 
as aivequivalent to a professional diploma, on easy-going Magistrates. 

At the last .Sessions in Hongkong, William Hogg Wolsely Markham, 
late Paymaster on H. M. S. Espoir, was charged before Mr. Justice 
A. J. Leach, Acting Puisne Judge in the Supreme Court of the Colony, 
with (i) feloniously forging a certain authority for the payment of 
$5)000, with intent to defraud ; (2) feloniously uttering a certain forged 
authority for tlfe payment of $5,000, intent to defraud; and (3) 
feloniously oblaijiing from one Thom,as Carroll Dempster, Paymaster 
in the Army Pay Department, certain securities for money with intent 
to defraud. The prisoner pleaded guilty and defended himself, thinking, 
not without reason, that the best way of subduing the sternness of jus- 
tice in his favour. He had little to say however. Relying on the evi- 
dence of his previous good conduct, he appealed to the court in 
mitigation of punishment. Justice was not to be so easily charmed, 
and Judge Leach dwelt on the enormity of the offence and passed a 
sentence of imprisonment for five years, with hard labour. 

t 

“Law was haw in 1810” in England. It is so yet in Ceylon. 
In Colombo, a Singalese has been sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
^•ment, for stealing an umbrella which had been left at the entrance of 
a Cluyeh by one of the worshippers in the edifice. This is justice with 
a >^ngcancc, to be sure. 

. ^ • Blindfold stands the form of justice, 

»■ With the srword and scales ; 

She is white-robed, she is noble, 

Lacklfig sight she fails. 

• 

In her smiles men fling their judgments, 

These she fairly weighs ; 

But her soul would wither could she 

^ But her bandage raise. 

False the weights that fill her balance, 

Often wrong is put for right. 

Right for wrong— and she must blindly 
• Raise th^ sword and smite. 

Perhaps, the indignation of the bench was roused by the accused 
not resisting temptation in the house of God. But Hunger cannot 
afford to make fine distinctions. For the matter of that, after all, the 
poor fellow was in the same boat with the respectable sinners who con- 
vert churches into Vanity Fairs and a place for making unhallowed love. 

• , 

A Madras newspaper noticing the aforesaid Ceylon case, says that, 
at onj time, not long ago, there used to be frequent thefts of umbrellas 
left in the lobbyof the High Court — where these articles aee consi- 
dere'd dangerous “ weapons ” likely to discompose the dignitaries 
on tli-e bench -thus isfifording opportunity to ’cute persons for an ex- 
change in their favor. Hut, surely, nobody thought of suggesting such 
severe retribution for such practices. Among the natives who sit on 
the door, there js such danger ^o shoes left at the door from certain 
sharp people that, in larger gatherings, people are with difficulty per- 
suaded to sit down, and even when they do sit they sit uncomfortably 
with their shoes on. There is little to choose, after all, betwe’en different 
communities. 


The Senate of the Punjab University has cancelled the last Examina- 
tion in Law, exception being made in favor* of one passed candidate 


ngmed Churamanj. Mr. Bell has been appointed Registrar pro tern, 
till a competent man for filling the offices of Registrar and Principal 
of the Oriental College, nyiy be imported from Europe. It is said 
Professor Max Muller has' been requested \f) send a proper person. 
Government, it is said, will soon appoint a Commission of Covenanted 
Civil Servants to inquire into the charges against the late Registrar 
Mr. Larpent, who is not a Covenanted Civil Servant, and heW his 
Registrarship under the University whirV is independent of Govern- 
ment. But any absurdity is possible in India, and specially in model 
administrations on the frontiers. Uqder the circumstances, it is vain 
for the poor natives represented by the Tribune to cJy light and venti- 
lation. If there was any desire for a real and thorough investigation 
into the late University scandals, the Government would have^agpoint- 
ed a machinery more likely to command public confidence. If some 
independent gentlemen were associated in the enquiry, the modus 
operand! would not so much matter. After all, what is the object of 
these repeated inquiries unless it be to “ whit?-wash ” some Persona 
and discover a pretext for a decent hushing up? We suppose 
those on the spot already know all the essential facts. By this the 
mallci;ought to have reached the precincts of judicature, or Govern- 
ment should have Resolved and pasyd the necessary orders. Tfiere ' 
seems a strong family likeness among the Lyalls as heads of adminis- 
trations. 


The progress of microscopy bids fair to revolutionise the science 
o( medicine, or, for the matter of that, our notions in general. Just 
now, for instance, the punctuation theory is the pet palfrey, and it is 
ridden, by all and sundry, without compunction wheresoever it lead, 

whether to death on the d 1. Our re.iders will remember tlie 

German conclave of dortors that carfle out to.India to inquire into the 
Cholera. That inquiry had before baffled the ingenuity and research 
of no end of individual men of .science, and periodical conferences of 
them, national and international. But Dr. Koch and his colleagues 
came, saw and conquered. In a trice, they unravelled the mystery, 
discovering the source of the dread disease in a comma-shaped 
minute organism. The cause ki^own, the disease Was easy to manage. 
It was all a simple matter of punctuation. Mind your punctuation^ 
cries learned Dr. Koch, extirpate the comma bacillu.s, and you con- 
qiicr the plague. 

The Dutch have taken a leaf out of their High Dutch neighbours. 
What the cholera is in India Proper, that the Beri-beri is "in the 
Archipelago— a fearful pest. The old European travellers are full of 
the horrible details of this scourge. It reigns as of old, breaking out in 
epidemics of great virulence from time to time. The Dutch Govern- 
ment lately sent out a scientific commission to Java to inquire into 
the malady and, if possible, discover the cause and hit upon the cure, 
riie chief of this committee of research is Professor C. A. Pikelharing. 
As usual in these days, armed with the microscope, these savants in- 
vaded the beii-bcri-striken Netherlands India and have succeeded 
in their commission. * 


This is how we are treated even in respectable quarters 

“ Mr. P. L Roy, barrister-at-law, a Bengalee, has had the pluck to 

al ow himself to be summoned by the Municipality for not takinjr out 
a license for hi,s callage, although he had the license in his pocket 
The presiding Magistrate was equal to the occasion, and ordered him 
to be paid Rs. 25 compensation I hope License Inspectors will take 
notice, and may Mr, Roy s shadow ne^er grow less 1” 

We cordially join the writer in the wish expressed but not in his 
spirit. As for that, we hope Mr. Roy will survive the sneer of even 
the Calcutta Currency department of the Indian Planterd Gazette. 
He is bound to take care that his shadow does not, in the queer current 
phraseology adopted by the writer, » grow less.” He cannot afford 
to lose any part of his bodily substance, of which his share is exceed- 
ingly limited. 

But why this gibetting of poor] Roy? We may tell our con- 
temporary’s contributor that Mr. Roy is better than a mere barrister, 
being well-born. He belongs to a well-known family of Brahman 
Zemindars. His father was one of the finest types of the old Hindu, 
of great intelligence, manly, with a high sense of honour, poted for 
Itfierality, .and pious. 'Ihe District of Backergunge owes much to him 
and the f.iinily. Mr. Roy is a worthy member of it. What should he 
have done to escape the scorn of the Anglo-Indian scribe ? Was it so 
very wrong to attend the Police Court, with his license in his pocket 
to answer a charge of not taking out a license ? Where was the 
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wrong ? Was it wrong because it was so dramatic as, well as effeciivf,? 
Ought he, as a native, to have made a foolish exhibition in Couit and 
got fined, even though he had paid for his license ? At any rate, is it 
because he is a native that he is reckoned fair game by these writeis ? 
He has the misfortune to be a Bengali in Bengal. 

1 HE Public Service Commission has ended its labors, and 
the members are dispersed and dispersinjr to the four 
corners of the world whence they came. The final sitting 
was held yesterday when the members signed the Report 
for presentation to Govcrni.ncnt. The Pre«idcnt made a 
short speech in \Vhich he acknowledged the thanks of the 
Viceroy to himself and conveyed Ilis Excellency’s thanks 
to the members. 

^ Mr. Stokes, of the Madras Civil Service, left for his Pre- 
sidency by today’s P. & O. ( o/s steamer. The Raja of 
Bhinga and Messrs. Quinton, Niilkar and others left by 
last evening’s train. Mr. D. S. White, the President of the 
Plurasian Association of the South, ami some others arc 
still in town. 

The Report of the’ Commission will be made public as 
soon as the Secretary of State’s permission is ohliVined. 
Woarc not permitted to m(>ntion its findings and sugges- 
tions, but its general character may be guessed from the 
fact that it has been unanimriusly adopted — not a single 
Dissent has been recorded. Yet it was not adopted in hot 
haste nor assented to peffunctorily. Every point was care- 
fully considered — sentence by sentence the whole w;^s 
discussed. 

No man has of late years fought so persistently for the re- 
cognition of the claims of the Native soldiery than Captain 
Andrew Hcarsey, in ^hc colifmns of this journal. His arti- 
cles in AVA and Rayyct arc bearing fruit ; one by one his 
points arc being conceded. Orders have been passed for 
400 of the Order* of Merit of the three Classes and 100 of 
that of “ British India” for the Native Army. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s persecution of Captain I Icarscy has 
had its inevitable effect. As patient of t(Klay, according to 
the Bengali proverb, is the doctor of tomorrow, so the 
whilom martyr is the champion of the hour. The Captain’s 
sturdy advocacy of the cause of the Arni Gad Rajpoots in 
especial, is turning him into a confidant of natives with 
grievances in different parts of Upper India. He has 
lately taken up a ease of spoliation of a religious trust in 
Benares endowed by a member of the Peshwa family. He 
has already had some correspondence with Government, | 
who, in their habitual way, have virtually refused a hearing. 
They do not know their man, Hcarsey is not to be silenced 
by Secretariat evasion. 

Capt. Hcarsey was at Benares when the Viceroy was 
there, lie was in Ca’eutta at the beginning of this week. 

BnOf’AL is threatened with an unexpected calamity. VV'c 
are grieved to learn of the serious illness of the young 
heiress, Bilkis Jehan Begum. She is the only daughter of 
the reigning Begum’s daughter, Sultan Begum, by her hus- 
band Nawab Sultan Doolah. It is over this child, now some 
twelve years of age^, that the quarrel •between .Shah 
Jehan Begum (the ruler)— instigated by her wily and ambi- 
tious husband Siildiq* *Hassan Khan — and her daughter 
Sultan Begum, culminated and is still maintained by grand- 
mother — a quarrel that has been the original cause of most 
of the troubles of the family and of that dire misgovernment 
in the State which at length forced our Government, through 
Sir Lcpcl Griffin, to interfere. This was the little Princess 
who, by her beauty and grace, her intelligence and winning 
activity, made such an .impression on those who saw 
her at Government House two years back. This fair flower 
— the hope of Bhopal — is now in peril. She is suffering 
from fever, of a typhoid character we believe. In the be- 
ginning of the week, the bulletins were more hopeful, but 
on Thursday, in answer to a telegram, the poor father wired 
that her condition was critical. May the Sole True Physici- 
an com® to the rescue ! ^ 

Vain hope ! as, since the above was written, news has been 
received that poor Bilkis has succumbed yesterday. 

We appeal to Lord Dufferin’s chivalry to take the poor 
womankind of the late King of Oudh’s Household under 


his especial protection. With the death of their lord — in 
every sense — their condition is wretched enough, without 
harrassment from Govern lAcnt or mi the name of Govern- 
ment. If the vultures of whom we wrote on the death of 
tlic king, are shut out, the Harem woukl seem to have only 
obtained a change of ornithologic species. I hc)' have been 
consigned to the mere)' of the Agency favorites and their 
creatures, 'fhc)' have no mi'ans’ of 'protectimi from abuse 
— no access to friends# If the Agent visits them, he 
is Usually accompanied b)^ Jiis imderstrappei In fact, 
he communic.itcs through then.. .Gomplaint is out of the 
question. They arc being bullied out of hojue and effects, 
and sent adrift without an)' provision. Many still slick out, 
clinging to the old place, in which the)' have lived so long 
in comfort under their Consort or master, hut it 'is a sore 
struggle. Under the circiimstanccs, they * fall an easy prey 
to the designing who biiO)',them up with hopes of serving 
them. It seems to us nnacconntable that (ioverninent 
should drive these princely ladies out of their husband’s 
house without their consent and before making a suitable 
provision fur them. 

In another will be found the deliverance of tlic Mahomedan 
Literary Socict)^ of Calcutta on the Nation^il C’ongress. 

It is of course a repetition alf the last year’s matiifesti) from 
the .same (juarter. W’e deeply regret it. On aB liands, it is 
a lamentable d(jcument — for Mussulman no less than Hin- 
du ; for the Literary Society and its distinguished h’oiindcr- 
Secretary as well as the Ct)ngrcss. It is a national misfor- 
tune. The Mahomedan abstention would not, have mattered 
so much. The last year’s fulinination might be taken as an 
outburst of personal irritation or an outburst of panic at a 
call to advance to the unprepared. Hut this rcjichtioii gives 
the thing serious import. At any rate, the enemy will be 
sure to give it. 

We can understand the Mahomedans holding themselves 
aloof. We sympathise with them. They could not join 
the Congress last year, and there has been no change of 
situation since. But it is one thing to decline relations and,, 
another thing to condemn. This despatch looks like hosti- 
lity — has all the appearance of a counter lnovclnln^r~ 
though doubtless it is not meant for anything of the sort. 
In that view, it is an offensive blunder. 

liut the re.sponsihility is not all on the side of the Maho- 
medans. As on the last occasion, it wa» we who invited di.s- 
appointment and chagrin. We sadly Jack in jurlgincnt. 
Was it not enough to have once oTcred our face for a 
thundcrin^g slap ? 

Beeore our next issue, the Congress wil! be over. Not- 
withstanding the Maliomedan (Kfection, and the mis- 
management of Bengal, tliere will Ixr grand gfWngs r)n in 
Christmas week at Madras. 'Fhe enthusiasm and organi- ; 
zation (if Madras, with the assistance of Bomba)', arc suffi- 
cient to make the meeting a success, iink'ss the incursion ofo 
the Goths of Raghunath destroy evcr)’thing. We hav.e 
.sent a contingent, small but valiant, .i \ ilcfeiice of the con- 
stitution and the empire. 

The great .Surrender Not lias left with a sliipkiad of Ba- 
boodom, of every degree, to be cribbed, ( almied, or con- 
fined,— exposed on the upper deck (»r stowed \ray in the 
hold, like Niggers on the middle ])assage, according to 
circumstances and luck. Whatever other enjoynuMil (jr dis- 
tinction they may miss, they are sure to have a good Decem- 
ber drench in the sea, and a suffocating ride on the surf, 

At 6 O’clock in the afternoon of Sunday last, the platform 
of the Sealdah termiuus of the Eastern Bengal State Rail- 
way was crowded with visitors awaiting the arrival of the 
Heir Presumptive to the throne of the lb inripality of 
Tipperah. The vvliole of the East Beng,di wdtlemcnt of 
Calcutta was in attendance, besidcB many well-known mem- 
bers of Calcutta society, chiefly natives. Had there been 
proper and timely notice, doubtless there wouM have been 
a .still larger gathering. As it was, it was a remarkable de- 
monstration such as has rarely been accorded to any 
Chief or personage. Men were there, at any rate, who do 
not take note of when and how greatness, official or unofficial 
or princely, enters or exits. 

No doubt when the train stopped, the Rajliari people, in 
I their usual way, scrambled to get in so as nut to leave room 
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for other {gentlemen. The Prince, doubtless, catching si^^ht of» 
the Kazilbash hat and enormous Uirban before he discovered 
the man, himself called ^ ivs in, ancf we may say, received us 
in due form. P"hr to our ^rcctinjr — pQt Neo-Persian but 
true y\ryan — he, like a Kshattriya Prince, rcsp(jndcd in res- 
pectful pKonam, In consideration of the Kuropean General’s 
uniform he wore, we, by way of supplement, offered him our 
hand and cordially shook hi<, showing that a man’s a man 
for a’ that. Pboo Jo^e’^h Chunder Dutt was beckoned to 
enter and the Bara Thakoor (/fered him his hand and cx- 
chanj^ed with him a fevv'‘kincJ’ iiKpiiries. * 

Nawab Abdool Luteef, seeing the Tipperah people’s funk, 
brouj^ht forward Baboo Lai Mohan Ghosh and introduced 
him. 'Phen he todK’the liara Thakoor down to the platform 
where S(^ hiany were wait in. cj and one after another introduced 
them all. The P»*incc j^ave his hand cordially to every one. 

K^iviraj Gangaprasad Sen’s nephew, Bijayratna Kaviratna, 
now read an address in Sanskrit, for which the Prince thanked 
the givers. The Prince was then tl riven to the furnished 
house prepared for him in Wood Street. 

A stupid cooked account has appeared in some of the 
papers. The Prince is saitl t(; b^^ve singled out Mr. Radha 
Raman Ghosh, hi’t father’, s Serfetary (who had preceded to 
town to make arrangements), for ^he honor of reception, in 
his ccjinpartJnent. And were the independent gentlemen 
who had come to do the Bara Thakur honor treated to a 
course of the cat? Secretary Ghosh, having .secured his 
due. Assistant Secretary Bose comes to the fore. For all 
his self-consciousness he modestly calls himself Baboo. 

His Gvourite vice 

' Is pride that apes Iniinilily. 

But there his meekness stops. The arrangements in the 
station were his doing ; alone — among the natives — he did 
the arducnis work. What was there so much to do, wc can- 
not imagine. In)!*, after all, Bose merely assisted Hart, the 
station master, and great praise is given to Hart too. 
Iwcn if Bose did any wonders, he is paid for his duty. 
His partner too will get his buckshres/i. If l^osc or Ghosh 
expect to pocket kudos besides their pelf, that is matter 
/for a separate report to their master. And then names 
of a^ number of gentlemen present arc published in the 
oifler in Vhich they were supplied by the Tipperah Lord 
Chamberlain, the briefless son of the Maharaja’s Mooktear 
and the celebrated Doptor Nanda L. Roy and the no less 
renowned Dr. P. M.^iujjta, of course, receiving precedence 
above such small fr^ as Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadoor and 
Kai Grish ChunderDas Bahadoor and Baboo Ke.shub Chunder 
Acharya Chowdhrjy^ The ingrates altogether .suppress the 
geiStleman without whom there would have been no reception 
here, there, or anywhere, in order to make capital for them- 
selves, and a subservient press seconds them. The whole 
account is an insult to the gentlemen who came to pay a 
graceful compliment to the scion of an ancient royal house, 
and they will think twice before they again venture on 
.such* a thankless task, even for the Maharaja. 

^ On Tuesday, the Bara 'Thakoor Bahadoor was received by 
the Viceroy and on the lollowing day by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

F'rom not feeling confidence in the interested rumours in 
circulation, wc have not yet been in a position to place before 
the reader reliable information about Nepalese affairs. It 
*is no use giving news today for contradiction tomorrow. One 
thing is clear. The raid of Ranbir Jung is not an adventure 
of knight-errantry ( r a gambling stake of mere courage, but 
a deep and deep-laiil plot with wide ramifications, within and 
without * Where Ranbir now i.s, there is no knowing, except 
that he must be in Nepal and making towards Katmundoo, 
cau4.iously of course. It was a mistake to think, ""as was 
mentioned in the^ papers, that he was losing time with a 
small following on the Southern frontier. His people are 
in the Segowlie side, as others of the party at other fron- 
tiers, to distract the usurpers and divide their forces, if po.s- 
siblc, and divert attention from the main coup. It is said 
that his famfty have seized the Jaileswar station. 

It is not true that Mr. Girdlestonc is a partizan of the party 
in power and ill disposed to Ranbir Jung. 

There need be no fear of a “ little war ” with Sikirn. The 
Viceroy has had enough of it in Burma, and Sir Steuart 
Bayley is not likely to sacrifice in an ambitious policy of 
aggression and annexation the impression he has been 
privileged to make. 
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THE SECOND MUNICIPAL' ELECTION. 
The triennial municipal elections are generally over. 
There was greater muster of voters, cwlarger number 
of candidates, more active canvassing, and keener 
contest on tint whole,^thafi on the first occasion, 
lo judge by the result, oral voting appears to 
have taken well, and, akhough a few aristpcratic 
people here and there would not attend the polling 
places, the abuses to which written voting is liable 
must weigh against its trial. Oral voting may be 
made more acceptable by observing a general holiday, 
and by more patience and encouragement on the 
part oi the presiding officers. The correspondence 
of the. Siatcsnian shows some elections to have been 
hurried through, which is not fair. The general elec- 
tion may be held all over the Province on the 
same day. The difficulty of finding sufficient num- 
ber of Gazetted officers to preside is a difficulty of. 
the Government’s own creatioft. If Sub-Registrars 
and Sub- Deputies can hold elections, why not other 
respectable men holding no office under Govern- 
ment.^ Honorary Magistrates have been pressed to 
the Service, and, with a slight alteration of the 
election rules, the difficulty Will be avoided. And the 
election taking [)lace on one day, it will not be too 
much for Government to grant a general holiday 
once in three ytiars. Talking of election rules, we 
are r(!minded of some recent cases which have shown 
the need of a revision in other respects. 

The elections just ended, have, no doubt, disclosed 
defects in the existing law and procedure calling for 
amendment. The district officers may be left to 
utilize their experience in this respect towards sug- 
gesting needful changes. One point occurs to us 
just now, namely, the absence of some restriction 
upon candidature by which only “ proper ” men, to 
use the language of the old Municipal Act, should 
be entitled to stand. Cases have occurred, in which 
persons were nominated from motives of levity, and 
only to put a slight upon, and scare away better candi- 
dates with perhaps sensitive feelings of respectability. 
A washerman of Bonhugli in the practice of his calling, 
with no education, and innocent* of any such ambition, 
was nominated by some mischievous fellows. These 
had no mind to press the election through. Indeed, 
under the circumstances, this would have been im- 
possible, for the |)oor dhohie was only a con.senting 
tool in their hfinds as far as the preliminary stages 
went, while all along he prote^^ted his helplessness 
in the matter. The wire-pullers, however, would 
not let him withdraw his name till the last moment, 
when some very good candidates had already retired 
from the ludicrousness of engaging in a contest with 
their dhobie. None would object to a candidate, 
merely because of his caste, if he is otherwise 
eligible. But here there is no serious intention itself 
to stand to the end, but merely a play of ingenuity 
— a taking advantage of tliQ law’s overliberality — to 
do '.some mischief. Surely, such pranks might be 
stopped without affecting the principle of the law. 
Magistrates always get a scent of such cases, and 
Ciught to be able to deal with them as they deserve. 

The elections have not always resulted in the 
return of the best candidates. As might be ex- 
pected, the elected are for the most part repre- 
sentatives of the electorates. Where an electorate 
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IS of advancer education, the represeiUatives chosen 
have been men of intelligence and character ; where 
It IS backward, the reprcsent^ivcs are of an in- 
ferior calibre. course, there may h.ave been 

different results here and there due to the character 
of the convassing, but our observations are only 
general. That the candidates chosen should rellect 
the character ^f the'felectorates, is perhaps as well 
as it is. 1 he electorates are naturally anxious that 
there should ^not be j.&o great moral » or social 
distance between them and their representatives, 
and tjiough this may not be right, and may 
lead to disappointment, the electorates must have 
their political education through practical experiences 
as well as others. We believe th(ire is vitality in 
the elective principle and an inherent capacity of 
righting itself in the long run. 

The interest of the elections has now transferred 
itself to the Government nominations, and thos« dis- 
apfiointed at the hustings, are besieging the bureaus 
of officials in full force. There is no end of petitioiv 
ing and counterpetitioning, and no little washing of 
dirty linen through ^anonymous and pseudonymous 
correspondence. The district officers have a hard 
time of it, and upon how they are able to resist the 
backstairs inllucnce brought to bear on them, depends 
their good name as well as the future of Local S(‘.lf- 
Government for the next term. District officers are 
supposed tO'lcnow iheir district, but how far they will 
act on their own independent sources of information, 
remains to be seen. Weak officers are likely to play 
themselves into the hands of designing busybodics. 
It is an important responsibility, however, which 
rests upon Government, and*, on the way in which it 
is discharged, h<ings the very life of the ehictive sys- 
tem. The power of nominating one-third of the 
Commissioners, may be so exercised with due regard 
to local peculiarities, as to supply what the elections 
may have failed in giving. The claims of minorities, 
and even of individuals, may be recognized. There 
may be cases where the nominations might well go 
upon the results of the elections, candid.Ues just 
missing to be elected being appointcal to represent 
Government. In fact, Government nominations 
differ little from elections, in respect of tin,* character 
of the men s(ic’ured by either process, and so far as 
this is the case, great force ,is lent to- the contention 
of those who would kave no nomination at all, or 
reduce the proportion of it. There are, however, 
circumstances, and situations may well be conceived,’ 
where the retention of this prerogative in the hands 
of Government wojjld be essential.^ Vor the most 
part, however, it may save officers from committing 
awkward mistakes if they follow the lines of the elec- 
tions. Above all, they sliould select men who fulfil 
the condition of possessing local interest and know- 
ledge, and against whom there may be no suspicion 
of partizaiiship. 

: MARRIAGE. AN I) DIVORCE. 

Woman in the kast and tkk west. 

What is the West coming to? Suits for divorce have 
grown to a nuisance in America. Ihe accounts arc 
incredible — the numbers fabulous. In Chicago, alone, 
in five courts, over one hundred cases were put down for 
hearing in a single day. No \vdndcr, they have started 
a Natioi^al Divorce Reform Association, which is said- 
to be doing good work. Divorce has- become a fashion 
in Euiopcan countries, chiefly in America, the land of liberty 
and license. The slightest disagreement between the 
married couple, arising from temper, habit or what not, 
is cause sufficient, to seek the protection of court. Naturally, 


there are already among thoughtful men a growing reaction 
against the policy of the law of divorce. The West is 
certainly reaping the consequence of, making the untying of 
the nuptial knot too easy. Unfortunat' >y.\thc remedy is not 
so obvious as the disease. The National Divorce Reform 
Association has not only a Herculean task before it, seeing 
that modern civilization itself must be in its way, but also a 
most puzzling problem to solve. In their helplessness, they 
might perhaps reinembcv Ex OrE/iU lux. As in the pa.st, 
soin^thc present, the strong restless West might seek 
wisdom of it^ tranquil and philosophical old teacher the 
East. It might be a trial to the pride, but happiness is 
wbrth the cost of a considerable sacrifice, and, unless Europe 
and America were prepared to remodel their \iOciaI and 
domestic institutions by the light of the long experience of 
the older communities of Asia, there is little prospccE of 
amelioration in their condition, and they must continuc^pub- 
lishing th(? joys of their married state ihruugh the courts, 
'riiey need not, of course, to use an expressive vulgarism, 
“go the whole ling.” The East is not all one ; peopled by 
many races, several systems arc in operation, for periods 
more or less long ; but the governing principles are a 
few ; indeed, there is a remarkable unity of jiurposc in 
almost the wholt- of Oriental society t{)uching the relations 
of the sexes. We do not claim for Asia any absurd superi- 
ority owr luiro[)e, inferiority in main' important particulars 
being manifi'st. Man is backward in Asia, and woman more 
backward still, society is but men and women in aggregation, 
rile ICast wants reform, notably in the education of 
woman. There may be danger in that ; [lossibly the en- 
lightenment of the sex may open the door to the introduction 
of the very evils which have grown rampant in the West. 
It is to be hoped we .shall escape this liability, if we do 
not abandon our better traditions and swamp our nobler 
instincts, and can manage to maintain our .social and domes- 
tic edifice in the main intact. If, instead, we allow our- 
.sclves to be allured by the ignis fatnus of Western liurope 
and America and Australia, and in thoughtless haste pull 
down our own to build after a model of which we know* 
little and understand less, we .shall ourselves invite our own 
destruction, and pave the way to a degeneracy to 'whicli Jhe 
demoralisation and misery of the most wretched class in the 
most “go-ahead” community in Christendom ‘Is angelic 
elevation itself. On the other hand, the reform needed for 
the West, is to assimilate institutions towards an Easterly 
direction. The difference is this : The J^ast wants more 
light anj freedom -the dazzled and ilotous West reciuires 
a lamp moderator and a curb. 

After so much grave prosing, perhaps the opprc.s.scd 
reader yearns for something light. So licrc is an anecdote 
by way of a refresher. 

The learned Allatiiis would not take holy orders, so his 
friends [iressed him to lake a wife, but Allatius would not 
marry eillu r. Vet he had no strong aversion from either 
life, lie in itlier hated the Church as a vocation nor woman 
as a coinp.inion. lie simply could not make up his mind- 
The responsibility of the vow of the (’' jinrcli as well as that 
of the vow of matrimony was too kec-nly felt by him to 
all(^w him to risk a decision. ‘In this state, lie long remain- 
ed useless unit of imperfect Immaiiit)’, as he was deemed*, 
by friend and foe alike. At last, the iV,>pe rjffered to roa.son 
with him, but 1 lis Holiness had no ( haiiee. ‘ Why do you 
not enter the Church?’ asked Alcx.indcr VI I. ‘Because 
I could not marry then,’ answered Allatius. ‘ Why not 
marry, then ?’ cried the Holy l^ithcr. ‘ Jh'cause then I shall 
not be able to be a priest if I wished,’ said the other. 
After that the Pope gave it up. 

•N 

OPPRKS.SION THROUfHI THE POLK'E AND 
COURTS AND COMPICNSATION FOR IT. 

In November 1886, in tlie Jliariii S)i-»iriri, the liouse of a woman 
named Jbankaii was broken open at ni^bt, her soivant murdered 
and she herself wounded. Next moi ning, a sword and the blado 
of a sword-stick (goopti) were found inside the premises, but no 
other discoveries ma le. On the loth of the s.ime month, the 
Sub-Inspcctor of Police, H ir Lai, was entrusted with the inv'c-»iiga- 
tioii. One Badid w.is suspected. Hut the Police avoided followin; 
up the information ag.iinsl him. On the contrary, Badul prcsenic' 
himself at the Piilico station^ and, on his inforhvilion, the house 
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of two men,*' Mahomet and Mann, were searched under direction 
of Har Lai. In that search, the Pojice came upon in Mahomet’s 
house a scabbaid wlsich ^lilted the sword found in the woman’s 
house, and a slieath ^iiLnj; jioflpft blade was found in a drain 
runnin^j out of tiic Innise of Mann under a ch>ibuim Into the opening. 
On these discoveries, Mahomet and Manu were charged under sec- 
tions 302 and 460 of tlie Indian Penal Code. The Magistrate, after a 
careful anti a local investigatr m, was of opinion that thd charges were 
also and discharged both Mahomet ami Manu. He also ordered 
U prosecution of ILniid as the perpetrator of the oflenct ag.iinsv Jhan- 
kani aadofll.ir Lai for giving false evidence. B,^'dul was in due 
course sent up, convicted and sentenced. The Sub-Inspector too Ir.is 
got his due. ^ The Sessions Judge and Commissioner of Jhansi found 
him guilty and ordered five yeais’ rigorous imprisonmetlft. There was 
an /tppeal to ihe Allahabad High Court against the last order, and 
Mr. justice Straight has confirmed the (fonviclion and sentence. We 
quote the concluding portion of the High Court’s judgment 

“ The Magistraff, who tried him with very great care, in a very 
clear and practical judgment, has most fully examined all the facts 
^ bearing in evidence against* the aopell.int, and has stated veiy 
fully and intelligently the reasons fliat led him to the conclusion, 
that, in the deposition which the appellant made upon the tiial 
of Maiui and Mahomet, he gave intentionally false evidence. 
Having read botli the tianslUion of^the evidence which has been 
iijade by onr Trial Cleik here, and the translation icndered by 
the Sheristadan' of the Magistrate ’*5 Court in his evidence below, 
I have no doubt whatever that the appellant did state, ami tlid 
intend to make the Court understand by such st.atement, that 
the scabbard, which fitted the was found in Jhankan’s 

house, was discovered in the dram of Mann’s house, ami in such a 
part of it ih.il it must have been put where it was found by some 
person inside the house and from inside the house ; and that it was 
no*^t in such a position as it could have been put in by any person from 
the outside. In support of that statement the appellant undoubtedly 
said that the sheath was in such a position in the drain that water 
had first to be«poured in to see if it would run through, and that the 
drain had to badug up before the sheath was discovered. It is sworn 
by three independent witnesses for the prosecution that the sheath 
was so near the inside end of the drain in the house of Manu that 
one Ram Pei shad was able to put in his arm not quite up to 
his elbow, and draw it out. And they further say that siuh digging 
‘,up as did take place, took place inside the house and after the 
« sheath had been discovered long before. The Magistrate, I think, 
most pro poorly interpreting the meaning of the appellant to be what 
1 h*JCve said it was, and, believing that he intentionally gave th.it 
* ^ evidence for the purpose of deceiving the Court that was concerned 
in the trial bf Mahomet, h.as convicted the appellant of an offence 
under section 193 of the Penal Code. It seems to me if anything 
more conclusive were required as to what the appellant wished to 
make the Court believe, it is to be found in the evidence of Mr. Brown, 
the Magistrate before whom the appellant gave his deposition. He 
swears that the appellant with his own finger pointed out tq^ him in 
Coiv;t, upan the plan which the appellant had prepared, the place 
where the sheath was found^ a spot inaiked G in it, which is obviously 
inside the wall of Manu’s nousc. The Commi ^sioncr appi o\ cd of the 
^ finding of the Magistrate, and I mo.^t thoroughly emlorsi‘ it and the 
sentence tlial he has passed. Anything moie 1 epichcnsible ih.in con- 
duct of the kind on the part of a police officer it is impossible to con- 
' ccive. Magistrates, Sc^'.ion^ Jmlges, and High Couits, have to n-ly 
upon their truth in these mallei s, and in cases of life and de.iih, uheie 
the finding of propel 'y connetjled with a mmdered jieison is so often 
'‘regarded as one of the most important pieces of evidence of the crime, 
it }s imperative that the police slioiild iindcisiand that they aie to tell 
the tiiuli and the whole irrth, and if they give false evidence, as tins 
man has done, i )r llie pniposo of deceiving a Court, that they will 
undu^ibiedly icceive condign punishineiil. Tlie appeal i-. ilisinissod.” 

-a.1^. So far so good. But to confess the truth, these cases always leave on 
us an impression of insufficiency. If the guilty receive their due, do 
bot the innocent too receive what is fjot their due } If Badul and Har 
Lai have been punished for their crimes, have not Mahomet ami Manu 
also suffered for the sins of others ? Is it enough to discharge them? 
Ought not soc iety, in its own inicrcsf, to reimburse ihcmi, as far as 
may be, for the risk they ran ami for all the loss and privations and 
anxiety and ignominy to whicli they were subjected? At rny rate, 
a pecuniary mulct might, in such clear cases, be added to the personal 
. puniMiment on the conspirators and oppressors and awarded to the 
victims. The law should be reformed in this behalf. The principle 
' is already recognised. Here is a subject of which we make a piesent, 
with the compliments of the season, to Mr. Phillips, the rising jurist of 
the Bengal Civil Service. The Press too might discuss it with 
advaiilage. If, besides, the Judges took fitting occasions to express 
their minds, a great blot on the administration of justice migM be soon 
enough removed. 

LANDLORDLY PRKTP:NSI0N.S. 

Here is an exact picture of an iron tyranny bcncr.th the yoke of 
^ which thousands of* poor men of Kartikpur groan hctplcssly. 


^hameJ Kcifil Ooddeen Chowdhry, a big Zemindar of Kartikpur 
in the District of Faridpur, has levied a blackmail on his Rayycts at 
the rate of annas 6 per rupee on the rent to celebrate his step brother 
Scrajooddeen ChowdhryV marriage, which took place the other 
day. The latter is a schoolboy on the sam^ mess with the former. 

Why did the poor Rayyets suffer themselves to pay the blackmail ? 
ycu may ask. 

The reply IS, who d.irc run the risk of embarking in a crusade 
against such a powerful despot, to encounter many in order to get 
rid of one danger ? Who will cndangcY his personal safety for the 
sake of avoiding a pecuniary sacrifice such as this ? 

Whoever knows the position of^^Lhe poor Rayyets under their 
powerful despotic Zemindars, 'knows' it well tha- it is impossible 
ov, their part to attempt to complain against their Zemindar without 
undertaking a dangerous risk of c^ntirc ruin. 

, I feel there is a limit to all hum.tn patience and that I should be 
unworthy the principle I hoKl, it T shrink from encountering any 
personal risk and making any sacrifice whatever in thus attempting to 
draw the attention of the able District Magistrate to' the above 
mentioned blackmail. 

The marriage has been more than splendidly celebrated at the 
expense of the poor Rayyets, the bombs have already been fired 
to the surprise of the rustics and the dancing girls have returned 
home, but the bitter groan ings of the poor have taken the shape ot 
silent tears flowing in torrents. 

A SUFFERER. 

Tcf the Editor. 


JOubltc JJiqicr. 

From — Naw.ib Abdool Luteef Bahadur, c. r. e.. Secretary 
to the Mahornedan Literary Society, Calcutta. 

To — ThC'Sccrciary to the Congress Cominiitce, Madras." 

Many thanks for your kind invitation . to attend the Congress. 
The Committee of the Mahornedan Literary Society of Calcutta 
regret however their inability to accept the invitation as they do 
not anticipate any benefit to be derived from further present dis- 
cussion of dillicult and momentous questions likely to occupy the 
deliberations of the Congress. . The Mahornedan Community arc 
fully convinced that tlic Government arc doing their best to 
promote the best interests of all classes, consistent with the re- 
quirements of the various nat^nalitics constituting British India, 
and financial exigencies to which the Government arc perfectly 
alive. The Mahornedan Literary Society prefer not to embarrass 
the Government when our Noble Viceroy and his able Councillors 
arc devoting themselves to consider how best to meet the natural 
aspirations and needs of the Natives of India. Telegram. 

i 22 December 1887. 

bV.xgal govkrnment orders. 

General. — The iqih December 1887.— Baboo Baroda Das Bose, 
Sub-Dcpiity Cb)llcctor, Falamow, Lohardugga, on leave, is traiufer- 
red to Bhagulporc. 

Babdo IJoro Ch under (ihose. Temporary Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Hooghly, is transferred to Lohardugga, and is posted to the Palamow 
sub-diviVion of that ’district. , ' 

The 20lh December 18S7. — Mr. C. A. Wilkins, Officiating 
District and Sc.ssions Judge, Bhagulporc, is appointed to act, until 
further orders, in the first grade of District and Sessions Judges, 
with effect from the 4th September 1887, vice Mr. J. P. Grant, 
on furlough. 

Mr. J. Crawlurd,-District and Sessions Judge, Nuddea, is ap- 
pointed to act, until further orders, in the fust grade of District and 
Sessions Judges, witli effect from the 1 2th instant, vice Mr. 
C. A. Kelly. ' 

Mr. j. Scobell Armstrong, Collector of Customs, Calcjtra, is 
appointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the 15th November 1887, 
vice Mr. W, M. Clay, on furlough. 

Mr. C. H. Vowcll, Magistrate and Collector, Midnapore, is ap- 
pointed to act, until further orders, in the first grade of Magis- 
trates and Collectors, with effect from the 6th instant, vice Mr. 
T. Norman. 

Mr; L. P. Shirres is appointed to act, until further orders, as an 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, during the absence, 
on deputation, of Mr. E. N. Baker, with eftcct from the 8ih 
instant. , 

Mr. G. G. Dcy, OfficiatingiDistrict and Sessions judge of Pubna, 
is allowed furlough for ten and a half months, under section 50, 
c/iapter V of the Civil Leave Code, with effect from the ist Feb- 
ruary 1888. 

M. J. G. Ritchie, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
Scramporc, Hooghly, on leave, is appointed to act as Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Howrah, during the absence, on deputation, of 
Mr. £. V. Westmacotc, or until further orders. 
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The Drink Question is still exercising the Austri.-m Government. They 
mve introduced .t legisl.itive measure against the free and unrestricted 
Siile of spirits in Galicia. 


vo'uJi’\^eo*enroll''Tf "’r •'‘'‘“'"’'"'S <>etei ioration in the physique o( 
> un^ men enrolled for imhiary service, owing to the sniead of iniiii- 

Sl.nrshopsareKdoslidat 

ino ^ ^ afternoon, and to remain so till five on Monday morn- 

ing. Ordirnwy storekeepers aie not to be allowed to sell spims, the 

sneciaUv lT,e.^Ll‘*,‘" ' “> PaWic-houses, confectioners, and 

f A K stores. Dealers .serving spirits to intoxicated persons 

are td be liable to arrest or fine. No debt for spirits consumed on the 
premises can be recovered by law if the amount exceeds the value of 
nve litres. I he Magistrates are empowered to foibid retailers to seive 
spirits to habitual drunkards for any period up to twelve month.s. 
Similar legislation already exists in all Austria. The proposal now i.s to 
extend it to Galicia. The pieamblc of the measure sets foith that 
It IS a direct outcome of the Hygienic Congiess.’’ 


In his new book, Mr. T. A. Trollope thus speaks of Charles Dickens’s 
charm of manner ; — 


This was a charm by no means dependent on his genius. He 
rnight have been the great writei that he was and yet not have waim- 
sd the solid aimospheie wherever he appeared with that summer glow 
which seemed to attend him. 11 is laugh was brimful of enjoyment. 
There was a peculiar humorous protest in it when rerounting or heal- 
ing anything specially absurd, as who should say, ‘ Pon my snul, this is 
too ridiculous! 'I’his passes all bounds!’ and bursting out afresh as 
though the sense of the ndiciiloiis overwhelmed him like a tide, which 
carried all hearers away with it, and which I well remember. His 
enthusiasm was boundless. It entered into every thing he said or did. 
It belonged, doubtless, to that amazing fertility and wealth of ideas 
and feeling that distinguished his genius.” 


The same writer says that Walter Savage Landor always diopped 
his aspirates : — 

“He was, I think, the only man in his position of life whom I ever 
heard do so. That a man who was not only by birth a gentleman, 
but was by genius and culture— and such ciiltuie -very nuith moie, 
should do this seemed to me an incomprehensible thing. I do not 
think he ever introduced the aspirate wheic it was needed, but he 
habitually spoke of ’and, ’ead, and ’ouse.” 


An old member of the Council of the Secretaiy of Stale for India 
Sir Robeit Montgomeiy, IS dead. Son of a rlei;^ym.ui, he was edu- 
cated at the Militiry College of Addiscombe, and joined the Pengal 
Civil Service in i.SjK. He .successively rose (o be llic Jmiicial C(»in- 
mi.ssioner of the I’unjab, Chief Commissioner of Oudli and ended in 
Inclia as the Liciilenant-Goveinor of the I’uiiiab. 1 le retiicd in jMb:; 
and was admitted in the India Council. 

«. * 

There has been destruction of another English theatre by hre — the 
Grand 'riiealrc at I dingtoii. The liic wa^ discoveicd about inulnighl 
after a pqiformancc. No casually is icported yet. 

♦ 

The Henighted seems lesolvcd upon being the “ gv)-ahcad. ' Madras 
has cCftainly taken tlic lead in the employment of w'oinon in tlie 
work of testing the results of female education. For the Higher Ex- 
amination of Women, ihiee ladies, all of Euiopean descent, have been 
appointed Examiners, one for English Dictation, CJnmposilion and 
Paraphrase, the second for Geography and Indian Ilisloiy, and the 
third for Needle Woik. For the Middle School- Examination, five 
such ladies have been nppointed, all in the English b.Mnches ; in 
French one ; and in Geography and Indian History two young ladies- 
For the Special Upper Piimary Examination in English subjects, three 
ladies again ; in (Geography (English) a Missionary’s wife ; and in 
Needle Woik, a Euiopean young lady. Only one native lady appears 
on the list. Miss Govindiajulu, appointed examiner in Telugu. The 
local Pcoplt^s Friend naturally complains of the difference. j 

holloiuays Ointment. — Miners and woikers in the Gcldhcldb. — This I 
invaluable and renowned Ointment is extensively used and patronized 
by such people to their very greit advantage, being easy of application 
and portable in small compass. When used in conjunction with 
Holloway’s Pills in accordance with the clear and concise directions for 
use which accompany each pot and box, there are but few of the di- 
seases which afflict mankind which will not yield to the sanative powers 
of the combined remedies. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills do not 
deteriorate by keeping nor by change of climate, and as they contain 
no deleterious mineral drug, they can be used with the most perfect 
safety under the most adverse climatic and sanitary conditions. 
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ly-v. LIETNER has again triumphed over the Civil .Service. The 
* Secretary of Stale is said to have sent orders for his icinstatement 
in his offlees at Lahore or the payment to him of adequate compensa- 
tion. Without committing ourself to any view of the doctor’s case, w-e 
confess that we are not si)rr> for this turn of the aflfair. No doubt* 
the ignorant intcifercnce of the Home Government is apt to be a 
calamity, but then Governments in India are usually so reckless of in- 
dividual rights, so indillcicnt to complaints, and indeed so supercilious 
in tone to peliiioneis, that an occasional snubbing from higher autho- 
lity is lequircd to keep them sliaight. ^ 

Our Mahomedan fiiends have awakened to the importance of educa- 
tion and Government is aiding them in their efforts. In accordance 
with the rccommemlations of the Education Commission, the 
Chief C ommissioner of Assam has just offered certain scholarships 
to successful M.ihomedan students at the Univcisiiy Examinations. 
Eveiy such boy of the Province passing the Entrance, is declared en- 
titled to a Junior .Scholarship, and again to a senior scholarship when 
successful at the Firt Arts. In connection with the subject, the Luck- 
now AT/mT passes the following culogium. 

“ riie Mahomedans are a race possessed of much latent power, and 
capable of except ion. d development were they once to emerge from 
the .shell of ihcm exclusiveness and join in the march of progress which 
the .sieain-cngine and the printing press have made one for all the 
woikl.’' 

We have lately been noticing the Madras complaint of unprofessional 
ple.atlers with which the Districts of the Presidency are flooded. 

The Tirhoot Courier that Moznfferpore i.s unusually rich (?) in 
Mooktears (law agents.) 'I'liis is a profusion of possession on which 
we are not inclined to congratulate the place. Rich in Mooktears 
proh.ibly means poor by them. Particularly when our contemporary 
doubts vei y much if all persons professing to be Mooktears, arc really 
so much as even that, or did pass the prescribed legal or educational 
test, or indeed any lest whatever. The my^lciy is thus explained 

^ ‘‘We find men changing their names after passing the Mooklearship 
Examinaliun. 'Hicy explain this by saying that the name by which 
they weie known bcfoie they bci aine Mo(jklear.s wai one of their 
nmnoioiis aliases. Wc rather think that the piactKC of buying verna- 
cular ceililicates either cliici'lly fioin their poor ownej.s, or fmm the 

lelative, of siuh ownci s, in cases where the owners arc dead, lanu ly 

pievaih. Eqiiippetl wall such (emlicate the woiildbe Mooktear 
appeals at llie .\Iof)klearship I'A.imination, putting forwai d tiu' names 
appealing in the juirr based ceitificale as his rearnaiue, winch was so 
long con. ealerl from the woihl, aiul adds to it the name by winch lie 
has so long pas.sed as an alia^. ’ 

I hat is noi pel haps pul as well as wc liave a right to expect fiom the 
-•nailer, but the iliifi is pl.iiii enough. Theie is duuljtles.s a screw 
loc»..c soiiM-wliri e. Again : 

“Next come the rases of such persons wlio avail themselves of false 
pcisoiiaiion fiom beg.nning to end. 'rJnil is to say, pay some one* 01 
inoic persons, to ap.uear at both the examinations foi them. In such 
rases the r haiigc of iiainr^ does not take plac e ; bill ihe examinations * 

am passed l^y the 'Mong pai ly 01 pai lies under assumed names and 

•die Inst t.'\ammali')n is passed at a pku.e wluue the examinee and his 
eiiij)loyei an Ie.» .t known. ’ 

So an aiidac i-m . system of fiaiid has been in vogue for a long peiiod, 
to liie inlimle evil of the r mmli y, sapping the foundalioiis of the judi- 
cal marhmery, (h.r ouiagiug ediicalioii, and making a mockery of the 
I.i-.v in the. veiy comts. Tlial disclo.es tlie fiindamenlal weakncs.s of 
the Knlibh atimimsiiafion. All alien government is, no doubt, liable 
to tins soil of thing, but it need not be s.r bad as tlifs. .Such coirup 
lion rm sn.di a scale could be possible only from the wilful isolation of 
the goveining Ihitisli camp. We aie sum ,iion-oflir iai Europeans 
who have dealings with the people and go ab-iut among them to some 
extent, am aware of th-^ bold bad praclice. At any rate, as ilie Tirhoot 
paper says, nothing IS so easy as to find out the black sheep, if the 
local officers lake up the matter. W‘fll they do it? Aie not the Mook- 
tears of liehar a powerful interest, with influential supporters ? If they 
do not, the Government will do it f.jr them, though, both Sir Sleuart 
Rayley and his Chief Seraetary are iiehaiis. 

> 

The Pakshima Kayests of Durbhanga District have raised a subscrip, 
tion to erect a temple of Chiiragupta. Who is he ? may ask the 
reader. Let the correspondent of the Tirhoot Courier^ from whom we 
have the news, answer. Chiiragupta “ according to the Hindu Vedas and 
.Slustras is the root and great grandfather of the Kaests.” The lead 
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in this hcio^Aoi Jiijj !i i . Incn n hy Il.ihu Klbhoic Prabhacl. 

He coinincn _C(l \> it ii tl.-j coinp.) ot luany luotiical picecs in piai^c 
of, and liyinn> to, the r. h I'jilit.iwd I’.ilion Sunt of llie e.isto, wlmdi 
were sown In 0,1' W i tin Uic Di-ti.'f, ami after a lime coininenecd I 
to li(jld im-cvio of I . . i '-iVlioA '.'.th the li.ippiObl Jesuits. 

Mmliofl' j^'ki 1 '1 oihtlr o V ,r; to tin: ^ori.il and rcli'tioiu 
improp eiii'. nl .iil.oiid oflio-hv to* l-iiinp^.i, both town .ind louulry, ! 
a:' a ll of IIm ', ..I. X"! '^loir,; .1 M», It was a mpeiable plm_e, the i 

snpedoi iti: 1 ']t;rc (f 1. ' I! 01 i. 'lw 'th-aandino Inhalntt'd hy 
Siidia. and I'lW la f* s tir- Ikdil f>f holy or leajiK'l men, 

lo( d -o. • y w ,i V ,1 (.' ;,id'‘.l;:it . j i d in ly noranee and II reli;;ion. 

'rh(i-‘ Amnojiro’,' .'.ii f n ti. k -m .t dm ation of the people. No 
leaine-'l I'an 1 i .i.i 1 i..'i * p • in ' d to tln'in the Saslra.s. A>aoidiny 

to t'w |,,,‘ 1 iiMt. - O 'm’i. 1.1 

‘dl’le'i I oiofta.^ V. i •> -II 1.) V ill it almost all the paits of this 
tiiM • '>•“ hop’ll it' d by .S 11,1111, 'Spi. s! and 'I'elis (oil *-(‘11(0 -)j, but 
0,1 ,i( ■ oiiu I I f 1 m bei n ; m n a- pp o / \ l.ili ,i yoiid many Ihimiits, ymt le- 
mcp, 1 1' ,1-1* I , Mouhti M .\ml ill, Inive M)'nf* fi om otlier plates- - 
Ip'Mf <“ 1 1 11 1 ^ at oil! (• f h 111' < d It j ' -.liinn, and it 1-. sea n tli.at in every 
i\Ioh,alhi l.itim-. ai- n .id, whi'i ntiv liomevm^ ipi.iiltn '_*,; 11 h*i t> 
listiii Mr I oiitoi , I* , 'P'M look pl.u e a ( onimeiulablt* k.alha 
fptc.i. I'.ii ' 111 the lo'l on ; ol nip' Ikilioo lUinwaii l^all ph .idei tins 

• 'Mil 1' mill !-■ j>. "Us -'lid <0 ; hoik, 'l‘woUarned ])timlit lead K.ilh.i-. 

in t'\ I moll dm, om' in I Joomdoom.i m tlm lodyni", of one 

as M tint 1' I ("Vii.ini Moon Ip.- K.ijbmia L.ill, ,ind the otlur m the 
lol.'in; of l‘..ihio ! Mil* 111 1 ui. .p i omit ant, moonsiff roiii I line 
.ilnio-.l .il! lip 'jeiiih men nnd aml.L imed to lamie to li-,i< n to K.ithas 
('pie.P hm;; ’ and ev.iy di\,allei pi'M- hiny, 1 eitei -ited shoiUs of IJai e 
k.im II Lie kam .1 : e i aisi d 

'rill'- I hell Com I li I •. .id’iptt'' 1 Ml. Is. Simd fof tlic Ihiruirpoi e In- 
diyo I’ki< to'y in i'lilio ipip' il -i ■. iin-t Mi. Ln .on’s ordn' roiivirlin;; 
him and sent'. nLiny him to a t'lm' of k .. i,:'oo. 

Dndi It llie lieidiiiy li it a book -.ellciM triek ?” a coiiesponilcnt of 
the lnii;<ui I'mon infoims llu' pnbln 

“ -A few d lys .1 pi Soiii.i) N.ii.iv 'in. a simlent of the Ikmarcs 
(.’olh'oe, I e< ei\ i.iiiiiiel liom 1'. k Siim.i, Hook-Seller, (..lUmtt.i, 
whieh was slntled with w.isteiMpei ; not w ithst mdin;.;, he had to pay 
the pine ks. l P -uis. On ifleiim'; the ni.ittei to tlie Host orfii e, he 
met with .1 (.old leplv tliai the book M ller w.is to blame. 'Pile liook- 
Seller on heiny wiiiten to by tlu' He. id Masiei, K'plicd that the I’o^t 
oriu-e devil iniiM h.ive been at woik.'’ 

'The bo ik-sellei . m.iy be to hl.inie, -and, m» doubt, many royiics amon^ 
Us have, of hue, t.iken toptintm,;, publishing and book-sL'lIm.y or to pre- 
tence of publishing, sVC. lUit the cat i) my ayencics ate sans rcproache, 
'I’hcie ate a yi eat many blavk sheep in tliem. Oiir manyocs were al- 
w'-ayr. putloined from their baskets in thou tian.ul by railway. Robbery 
of valii.ddes by koU (tfliii.d-. is still far fioin r.ire. 

Heic is the l.ite-.l instance of I’osi il doiii'.’.s in the line : — 

‘M\ lallui novel i i i. < .1 pie-' nt beitv_; li i( d -it C.iwnpore by Mr. 
Ibn!, ! nu I i-ti It ]' .ippe.ii' lint .a h w moimn':s ayu a postal 
p''( o Mitivok', 111 iht IP >.d (o"is( cl bii-.im .s. .1 moi)f.'\' oidei fm 
K . . ' ' 1 ('■ id t'i k'l paiil to the Idyiii Mill. .V'lioit \. i*de ,ifi(*r lie left 
I IP I I ( b In - , In I etlii lied and In I'dt d l’,.( k II . P o odd (')n bein*.’ 

tjiu ■ pints 1 ,is Ik lin stianye ( t.ndM' I, Im -.tnl .1 bt"tiu 1 p( on of a’p-tlm 

• O' ,ii h.t i t )( 1 him 1)11 tlu' w .i\ , ,md :dt( 1 idvinp imn -"im s\\ mine.ii 

.p km t him for k i^ot I pi om in ip; Ic u p'at e it vt it h new > npet , m an 
Ipmii Ki S'), -ind lie Ind ;;iv <■ n him lli.if s'-m t)n ilo- tlu [ .)!i, i \(tc 
tip a ' l 111 im;lion, -ind on (In otlp i [x-on tmi 1 ■; .’p ],<• ■' 1 I’c h, 1 

I ’1 1 nyt-d abonl ks. f;t 'o w 01 : 1 : cl i(W(i.tin -iiiiv H- . an! h'- mw 
no I p isini wdiy he slu»iild iK’l ' I I pp ,1 r I'll lln le l^v in m 1 p ; ih.-ip 

tc I I ehci nnn. I’.iil In- Imi pk’ tin 11 - • t" m d’ t m il, ,1 J, .n ip, 

i'll ! mol I e lyee, so h<- hit ep '^n 1 1 < h p »i \ p • ■ » . ' ■ ■ ; 1 . ■ . d 1 ■ • , .p- 

I ■) ; fioiii Ills biothcr pecn k- ■ licm th Id. n 'i -. .. s \\ pli 
tiin he went iliiecl to ihf pp-.i e ' h.cl h -. ! ’ iii (1 ,! u 5 

then plrtiyed tlunn tt) 'ii '' 'p i in.in i"i ,' 1 0 ,ni > .k 

to the spot wdien.' he cMi'-t ted 'n wm '■ h f"'” • t ' < ■ , t 

otdi't to letmii him the U " ent Pi'iml h- - - ! . • i k. 

linn pioreeded to the l’ti-l < bn o (.i t le he Ik’. I • c .m. 1 m 1' ■ 

hamls of the police. 1 1 e nenv m' 1 he, hnollur i,« •< 1 , .p 

it fie h.'vl only wailed .i*liu!«‘ !' m i In would ii.i.o 1, <1 ihi- k . :< • . 
back, ami none would h.ive Ixa n .1 hit the wi-m, -u’-a v. ..’.I'l Invc bm p 
in ptK-ket the surplus over tin s ' h*i v.I.nb h - i mi 1 ■ ,1 1., 

pi ofierty tlfe '’'eroiul litm*. m b- th im n iic,,'",-. i, ;I,i 1 .pd,c! 

the p'lhce. Neither the Host (b’':. • mn the I.I ;in Mdl have uln .ml 
by the transaction.” — Motn:n<[ l’i\f 

What the P. O. often and nu'-t t uU m. is m tin* hi mdilv tint ’»(' 
coinos hnm.an atyeiu ies. 'I'he ''‘in i.d- ah- .11 once pioisj of i f < f< ; m 
and contempliioLis towanis wee.km -- ( f hum.imiy in r... la! 1 lay .uo 
initalcd at comphunts and lo.'Uh t') im'civc siiye iions t i-,n\\ the 

oftice is m a rni le.spondem e wuli Il.s iliylmem tin pie i<l. i’. v I'cst 
Master, which ilhistratcs this tempi r of the I 'ep.ii tnu nt. 'I he rorivs 
pondence is nol.'.loscd, hiil it is somo time snut- 01. 1 ’■’Kn.iyer 1 i-i 
wTtjte. 

I - 

C 


Two natives and a Europe. in liavc been shipped fioin Ceylon to- 
Aitsiialia ayainst tlicii will. The natives belong to the c'lass of jewell- 
er.s who visit vessfds m li.M hour to effect some sales if possible, ’rho 
KurojxMii was .Seiyeaiu Luke of the A. and S. Hlyhlander, wlio is in 
the habit of coming on board steamers to watch for deserters. .All three 
weie too busy to take note of lime until they discovered to their 
( on^tein.uion ih.tl the vessel had slipped her mooiinys and was quiet- 
ly steaming out of liaihonr. Even the gangway was up. Ihere vva^ 
nothing left then but to jump into their boats. Neither Asiatic nor 
Kntopean seems to have been rtjual to the feat. I’erhaps, the latter 
w.is h.m«lic.ippecl hiy inability to swim. Tommy Atkins was, indeed, 
(inile .it se-i. So tliey .11 c all ti .insporied to botany Ikiy. 'ritey mnsr 
woik their way bade a-, galley slaves, sciubbing the deck 01 caiiying 
( oals to the engine-room. Luke w ill ptohably be gl.id to come away 
on siK.h tei ms, but the piospeci must be ajtpallmg to the Tamils 
I’his m going the ronml as an amusing incident that occuired on board 
the lb il.iiinia in (.‘oloinbo haiboin. Ami the accoi.nt is sjiiced with 
gr.ifnitons 1 idi( nle ami abii-.o of the poor natives, tlioiigh, of coutse, 
the Ibilon i.s spared, kor oui pail, in sympathy for the plight 
in wliidi ,dl three suddenly found themselves, we f.iil to see any amuse- 
ment 111 the sioi y. Il is more di aressiiv; than funny. Tluvve victims 
1 of a ;;uMl tnaiine engine m.iy well speak to these jesters of the press 
I m tin* l.in Mi.i ;e of the fioj-, in the fable to the boy toimenl«vrs. We 
i woul'l iu)l c.ik; to I ik(! tiiis notiic of the matter had it been a casual 
e\('ej)i!on.il incident. P)Ut we fear it is far too common. It is unfor- 
tnn.ildy tbe |)iev-ulmg pi.ictice -among Europeans of a certain age and 
(lass to take advantag.e of the ignorance and meekness of the natives 
to confound their wits, to put them on the wrong scent, to send them 
atler m.iie-' n(‘-,ts. 'I’his is called “chaffing,” but it deserves a stronger 
ii.ime -•//At///V/! We.iK’ almost afraid that some who (’oiild have 
saved the n.itive jewellers by a timely warning did not for very fun ap- 
pie.c them of the <langer they weic incurring by tairying on board 
beyond ihi' lised time. Now the victims are packed off to the South 
ein Ocean, do they feel any remorse, \vc wonder ^ 

Wc su-peci the anthmiiies of the steamer are to blame. 'Phey must 
have known that neither the T.imils nor the Sergeant weic passengers 
bound foi Au->lialia. Why did they not see them down at Colombo 
b(jfore le-iving her anchorage? We hope the in.igistiacy of the 
Aiistiali.in poll will have an opportunity of enquiring into the matter. 

In Livcipoo], at St. Anthony’s School, a schoolboy, sitting on a bench, 
in attempting to pick up a paper from the floor, pul his pen in his 
breast pocket, stooped and fell on the floor. The weight of his body 
fell on the point of ilie pen, and the mb pierced the hcatt— and the 
hoy (lied in agony. 

W.is the pen a legular stylu-., or what ? Or the boy was too delicate 
a lose fn the elbowing and ( rushing of oiir work-d.ay woild ? So it was 
well [>>r lom lo lelire befor<-* the commencement of the r.ic e. 

>. ' itluMi‘-.s, iluu' IS ilan"/*r in the modern inUinment for insinlang 

"1 ['.I '-i, iho-iyh il'i^ !- the first inst.iuf e of- a man liter. illy killed by .1 
p' n .\ ni'U c M'l jo'H -.o'lKcof mischief, is the* muiliplic.ition of pm-. 
Ilf! i.'ellc. Wc nu .an no j)im : Let the* be comforted, we an- 

It)'. •' M'f I',' l.i.k i’ i)'»M,et. We .ilways contemplated with une.asiness 
m.mv ’ .1 ^ milk f t m initfac 1 nnn g of these minute tilings of poten- 
' ti 1'^' .'Moef ■>’ ? .mrit rMtim and also heie. Wh.it niimbeis of these 
I nl! 'e j they m i a t . 1 n ' ' It ' 1 1 > )W c it eles->ly inu-.l they be consiimed 

.ind ) .i-L'-'l a . 1 h>-.t, to k(‘( ;) up the dem.ind so as lo maintain the great 
nr < tio.'U',’ \\ IrD hundi Oils mn -.1 be left .d)ont in wrong pi. ices ' 

' 'bir. m t’r' jM^t w'.-n* in’t only co-ily and few but .ds(j 1 luhi ,ind heav> 

: I 'le 1 kf n.iiM - uni beiKe h -^ ilangeious on the whole. Tut now 
;-'k;\ n they line .I'ld sit . 11 p .ind .a teal jieril, we f.mcy. 'Fhc dange,i* 
MVo’h vv li.ileb<’ne .m l si' ”1 pi 'g) . of I. idles’ busts and tlgures is rcco^; 

msed fio.a itic myaiu ^ .md aC'.idenU that occurred from time to time. 

I We would w'arn tlui gentb'r sev lo beware of the more insidious 
i e'‘.mv lliil m the-o (kiys are allowed to swarm about and cling to 
' thcT ir DIM ^nn-. Theie h.ive been \ it tints too, though not so m.any 
, .a . w e inig.hi i-\p'*ct. 'I'liei t- .tt o w niit'-n so ihonghllcss -is to keep pins 
in ih' ir mouths ; \v!i. It \.on>ier that ‘•'onte should forget -all about it 
! .md uncoit 'ou-.ly sw.allow them ! Puts have been found in th^ 

I -tor..',' n .md ;nt(’'im'’s id \\.»'iten who have died of the most horrible 
: ». i»lu and ;Mngt ru» . 

! Il is no use wanting women *)f thf* d.ingcr to which they are e.\- 
I t'o^cd. F:u-.hion .almost diives ihcan to incur it. The present mode of 
diessiag must be (hanged before there is any chance for them. 
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than once in his report. It is matter for reprot.” 
says lie, ‘ that Imperial exigencies do not admit of a 
larger expenditure upon the development of its [ of 
the Province] resources. The effxt of the financial 
pressure is seen in the want of (irogress in public 
works. 1 he work done under the head of ‘ Civil 
Buildings ’ was trilling compared with the require- 
ments of the Province. The accommod.ition provided 
for [)ublic ollices is in several [ilaces inadequate or 
unsuitable ; but the w.mt of funds prevents this defect 
from being remedied. This is, however, a much less 
serious matter than the inadeciuate provision for com- 
munications. I'liere are several new roads for which 
projects are complete and others which hava; been 
surveyed. No work has been done on thtun for 
want of funds,” In another place, it is s.aid in the 
same strain, “ b'orests will in time yield a magni- 
ficent revenue if not starved in establishments and 
communications.” 

To return to tlic retrospect. In 1S62 Sir Richard 
Temple remarked, “ Nothing can lx; a stronger 
proof of the backwardness of knowledge tliau the 
fact that in a city like Nagpur, there could not lie 
found even one Native (it to uiulertake schol.istic 
duty.” This city now boasts of two Colleges and 
two High Schools of its own, while at Julibulpore 
there is another admirable College and there are 
several High Schools elsewhere. Every l)e[)art- 
ment, except the Public Works and Forest Depart- 
ments, can now be manned by Natives born of the 
Province, so that the employment of foreigners h.is 
been for ye.irs forbidden. We need not go into the 
details of educational progress, or those of the pro- 
gress of medical institution, but they aia; unmistak- 
able all round, c.xcept in the. matter of Technical I'idu- 
cation which was only faintly shadowed forth in 
dim glimmer in 1862. 

In regard to Local Self Government, it is curious 
and indeed highly interesting to ob.serve that, while 
its results in the advanced districts of Bengal are not 
without misgivings, the policy has been a perfect 
success in the relatively backward Central Provinces. 

-i'The Central Provinces,” says Mr. Mackenzie, 

“ backward though they may be in many respects, 
stand' now in the very forefront of the provinces of 
India in this matter of Local S(;lf-Govcrmnent.” 

There is no complaint of friction either amongst the 
local authorities themselves, or with the district offi- 
cials. The charge of indifference to sanitation, or 
of over-attention to education which has been level- 
led against the Bengal Ulunicipalities, does not lie 
here. Indeed, as r(;spects I'.ducatiqn, the gre.il at- 
tention paid by the I\1 umcip.alitie.s and l)istiict Comi- 
cils towards the advancement ol educ.ition, i.s k guid- 
ed as a merit instead of being discotimged and con- 
demned as in our Province. Th^^vChief Commis- 
sioner’s remarks on this subject S^indeed highly 
gratifying. I'hc work done by the District Couircils 
and Local Boards has been, stys he,' praiseworthy. 

There are gentlemen in almost all districts who take 
great interest in the work, and there has been a good 
dcai of life and energy displayed. ^ Their rel.aUons 
with officials are frank and friendly. 1 he expenditure 
on Education is being systematised and nuwt of the 
Councils have done excellent work in this Depart- 
ment The important subject of village sanitation 
has not teen neglected. Similar life and energy are 
displayed by many of the hlumcipal Committees. 

■There has been a larger expenditure on matters con- 
nected with the public health and convenience ; more 
liberal grants have been made to schools and educa- ^strength is 


tion gcacnilly ; there has been improvement in other 
directions, and for these resulis thiinks lire recorded 
in the report to the members of the Municipal 
Committees. 

'I'he retrospect vvhicli we have thus summari/cd, 
shows progress all along the line’, ddiat the ne.xt 
quarter of a century \vill show an (‘ijually raj )id rate 
ot pnigress, is not to be expected, but the. Chief Com- 
missioner has faith in the ca[)acity of furtlna* onward 
progress. 'I'lie concluding part of Mr; i\Iackk‘n/ae’s 
report is of great importance! and contains a strong 
appeal to the lm[)erial Government for more* liberal 
treatment in ri’g.ird to the distribution of funds be- 
tween the two Ciovenimenls. d'he Chief Commis- 
sioner thus concludes. “ d'hat the Central Provinces 
will continue to atlvance in material j)rosj)(!rity and 
in cn]igIU(!nment the! Chief Commissioner enU!rtains 
no son of (loul)t. The rate of progress can hardly 
Ix! as rapid in the future as in the j)ast, but it cannot 
fail to be nsil and steady if tlu! Local Administratio'n 
is not unduly hampenrd by want of funds. 'Phe 
Chie*f CommissioiuT believes that there is no |)art of 
India where .i judicious expi'iuliture of cajiital u[)on 
Roails, Light PiMinways, and l^'oresi l^stablishmeaits, 
would bring in a more sure and sj^eedy return than 
in the Central Provinces ; and he trusts that some 
fair share of the increased revenue n’sulting from 
resettlement of the land may be mad(! over to the 
Administration her(!after for iitili/ation in this way.” 
The Chief Commissioner means in right earnest to 
work out “ a scheme for fully utilising in a systematic 
way the limited funds placed at his disposal under 
the new Provincial Contract.'* This will secure, 
as Mr. Mackenzie hopes, some steady if not very 
rapid progress, and if on a resettlement of the land 
revenue, the Local Administration obtains some liberal 
conccs.sions from the Government of India, the Cen- 
tral Provinces will enter on another career of simi- 
larly satisfactory progress. 

* TIIL NATIONAL CONGRILSS. 

Tin: event of the week is the National (.!ongre.ss. This i.s 
the thjjrd annual gathering of the voluntary association of 
the representatives of political thought and action of the 
lbin[>irc, as well as its grande.st and most important. The 
institution is evi<lciitly gatheiing strength the nUivement 
certainly i^ gaining ground, 'fhe inaugui.ition olThe (’in- 
gress in iSS; ill l)(>mb.T\’, hy man)’ (^f the most emim nl of 
tlu‘ citizens of the Western Trc'sidency with lejire -entatives 
from Madras and fi’om Ilengal and l.h>[)er India, was .it 
least an interesting exjiciiment. U was ,it ( 'alcutta last 
year that the repetition of the business under hetti-r aus- 
pices, with a whole host of (lelegatcs from all jiarts, 
tiuly eslahlislusl the thing and challenged the notice of the 
entire jiuhlic and the (ioverninetil. And ikmv the third 
year’s ( oiigress marks another great stride ill jirogress. It 
mure than ever fixes its character as an iinjitbiai in dilution. 
It was nithcr a hazardous cxjieriment to tr)’ Madras so 
early as the locale of the annual gathering. Not onh^ 
was the SoiHhern I’residcncy /’//.vcredited as a h ickward 
l’n)vince, but it was feared whether the other I’njvince.s 
would care to send their rejireseiUatives to that »nook and 
corner, so far out (jf the w.iy and away from the centres of 
population and liiiman inteit-st. But ^Iadras h.is mdjly 
vindicatcil lier enlightenment and political earnestness. 
The Benighted ” are the he'At of the whole lot. i\t 
the .same lime, the country —tflc ('onlincnl in fajt — 
has, with commendable s[)irit, -tesponded to the cal>. As 
many as six hundred l.)elegatcs have assembled. The 
visitors from Bengal— ov(‘r fifty — outniiinbcr those from 
any other Province, the Madrasees alone excepted, 'riicre 
may be disappointment felt on this head as the enthusiasts 
had reckoned iqion a larger assemblage, and Madias hai 
made enormous prcjiarations, but such as it is, the .^umcrical 
not to be desni.scd. It is somethiivj that so 
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many have been found to gather, at no small sacrifice, at such 
a call of duty, without hope of oflicial favor, perhaps in 
some eases in the teeth of official discouragement, if not of 
official frowns, to come so far to the surf-beaten beach of 
the Coromandel Ojast. The lien-al ar-osy encountered 
roLi'jh weather on tlj^c 25th, but luckily our brave Baboos’ 
stomachs stood the trial. The chij^rf interest of the Con- 
gress lies in the meeting ofVso many reprc'sentativcs of our 
endless races and creeds, communities and classes. 1 he 
business is foregone conclusion, being, as a matter of course, 
the formulati(a)( of the well-kiu)wn dein.ind.-> of the Native 
Press and Native Associations. The mo^t important feature 
of the meeting -that which distinguishes the present from 
previous years, an«l which aggrandises the institution and 
ensures the iivnement succe.^s is the broadening of its 
basis and strengthening of its foundations, by the multipli- 
cation of its perscjiial as well as ethnic elements. Notwith- 
standing the continued defection of the N<jrthern Mussul- 
mans, some Mahomedan delegates from Bengal, Bi har and 
Upper India have attended, and many more friiin Bombay 
and Madras. \Vc regret that at the last moment Prince 
yormooz Shah of the" Mysore family at Calcutta was jire- 
vented by illness to embark. To him and to Mr. Hamid 
Ali of Lucknow (a man of irrc[)roohal)le character and 
ardent patriotism) and others of their persuasion who have 
gone, the promoters must he always indebted. Mir numayun 
Jah Bahado(jr, who e.irly subscribed the munificent sum of 
Rs. 5000 towards the funds for the reception of the Dele- 
gates, has been a lower of strength to the cause, in the 
President of the year, we have the head of one of the highest 
Mahomedan families in Bombay. In the attendance of the 
Maharaja of Vi/ianagram, the Congress had the moral sup- 
port of one of the leading Chiefs of the South as of one of 
the most accomplished and intellectual of all India. ^ 

By far the mexst noteworthy characteristic of the Congress, 
is the adhesion, for the first time, of important sections of 
the population which had hitherto hold aloof. I hanks 
to the statesmanship of Mr. J. D. White, the President of 
the Southern Eurasian Association, our h.urasian fellow- 
subjects were ably represented. Mr. White was here at 
Calcutta, engaged on the Public Service Commission, but 
he wrote from here to his people and suggested three 
names, and wc are happy to find that his friends have 
loyally adopted his advice. In Mr. (Tintz, barrister, as 
Eurasian delegate, the deliberations of flu* (. <»ngress gained 
in .strength. But not only the Eurasi<iiis, the i'.uropcaus 
themselves arc represented. I lie gull is briog.ed ,by Mr. 
Eardloy Norton, of the High Court bar, ami the mission ot 
peace befits none so well as the worthy son ol tlic celebi.ited 
John Bruce Norton, lawyer, j)ul)licist and j)oct, the rioneiM' of 
ever) Progress in Madras. fellowship commenced under 
such auspices, early showed fruit. On thv: besidt's four 

local Rajas, several meinliers of the Co\enanled Civil 
3cfvicc were present. We may here add that bc-'ides Ijiiiig 
entertained at the (Cosmopolitan C.lub, tlu' DcK gatt.s had a 
party given in their honor by Mr. Norton, 'the Governor 

also cnt< rtains them toda)^ ^ n' 1 

The first or preliminary gathering was held on 1 iiesd.ay 
the 27th, for the formal rcce[jti<m of the Delegates and the 
election of the Presidenj;. Tlie Chair was by the 

veteran statesman, oir Madhav Rtio. In one of his hnished 
speeches, he bade the representatives a hearty welcome. 
The Knight is no rearly speaker like the other vetenin who 
onesided hast yc’ar at Calcutta, Mr. Dadabhuy Naoroji, but 
he is a brilliant ivriter, his periods will tell throughout the 
land and even in (Ire.it Hiit.iin He claimed for the move- 
ment a natural char''ctcr. It wa^^, after all, the work of the 
British Government-at any rate th. effect ol the wholesome 
British connection, he contended. Then Mr. W.l . Uon- 
nenen, .seconded by the Iton’blc Subramani Iyer, ana sup- 
ported by Raja R.imp il Siiy^ft. proposed that Mr. Budrud- 
decn Tyebji be elected I’rcsidcut of the Cougre.ss. 1 he 
motion w.as carried by .ac£la.nalion The next day, tl^ 
sittirvT of the Congress comniciiccd under Mr. lyet)jis 
prcsi<?cncy. In an ‘able address, delivered with emphasis 
and listened to with rapt interest, the President vindicated 
the Congress’s representalivc character. He wisely c aimed 
for it no hi'dier footing— and higher was not needed, if 
indeed anychiiig higher could be— Ihmi the representation 
of the intelligence and education of the empire. 1 herein 
he took lib an unassailable position. As a Mussulman him- 
self, he tolerably dispoicd of the Mahomedan isolation, 


reducing its proportions and explaining its meaning. He 
contended that, with the exception of one part of the coun- 
try, the whole Mahomedan community sympathised with the 
Congre.ss. Amid continual cheers, he concluded with an 
appeal to his hearers to be moderate, to be patient and 
persevering, and to be united. 

GOOD HOMER SOMETIMES NODS. 

When I saw the lynx-eyed unerring litcar^ Leviathan of 
Rfis and Rijyyet nodding, not once, or twice, but on three different 
ovca.sions, i.“. the course of the last three months, 1 involuntarily 
ahkod myself— Is the puissant son of Bhuradwaj aging apace .? 
riie inexactness and inaccuracy I allude to, are very slight and, if 
found in any paper other than Reis^ would have been passed 
over. But 

In beauties faults conspicuous grow 

'I’hc snuillest speck is seen on snow. 

In your impresdou of the 22nd October last, you extracted the 
obituary notice of Dr. Ram Das Sen that appeared in the Tribune 
and said that there were as many mistakes as the lines written. 
You, of cour.se, corrected most of them, but not the most glaring 
one. Dr. Das Sen had never been to Europe nor had he 

travelled largely in India, and yet the writer of the notice in 
question said so and you, a walking Cyclopaedia, by not giving him 
tlie lie, indirectly corroborated the staicmcnt that has indeed no 
fintiulation in fart. Your sapient contemporary of the Bengalee^ who 
has the unenviable knack ot putting the saddle on the wrong horse 
and who is always indebted to his imagination for his facts, was guilty 
ot the mistake committed by the writer in the Tribune^ but Mr. 
Banncrjce considers it infra dig to cat his word and so he docs not 
think it worth his while to coircct the mistake when pointed out by 
the Bangiilmii even though he knew that appearing as the state- 
ment did immediately after the death of Baboo Ram Das Sen, it 
might have dissuaded the Pandits of distant towns and villages from 
attending his Srad ceremony. In the same issue, you took the 
same writer to task for disposing of the great Sindhi — the Hon’ble 
Dayaram Jetmiil, without affording any clue to his position and 
personality. Mr. jetmul was a self-made man, a true man, an 
excellent man and a Hindu withal. His life was a noble example 
which our young men might well try to imitate as well as be proud 
of. But seeing that a pretty long account of the life of the de- 
ceased had appeared two monthb before in the Sind Times published 
in his native town, and was transcribed in the Hope ol the 4lh 
September, you can’t be justified in taking exception to the meagre 
account given by the Tribune. 

In your i.>bue of October 29, p. 497, column 2, you said “ Wc 
regret that young Rajcndra was yesterday sentenced to 12 hours’ 
biiiiplo i'mpi ir.onmenl and a fine of Rs. 5 1. The fine was at first 
h,\ed at Ki.. 5 ) but 011 counsel’s begging hard of the Court, i rupee 
war. added to flu fine to make the sentence appealable.” Sentence 
of inij’iio omneni is appealable, whenever accompanied with fine, be 
ill.' anioiiiU thereof liowever trifling it may. Then, in the name of 
Prophet Figs, what on earth was the necessity of the counsel’s 
begging h.ud for the increase of the fine by Rupee one } 

ill \onr i'.:.iic of Dec. 10, you obseivcd“Dr. Mahendralal is 
thr ^rli Native Shcrifl'of Calcutta.” You ought not to have forgotten 
tliai Nawab Aslig.tr Ali Diler Jung Bahadilr, C.I.E., was a Sheriff 
for a few niontlis, seeing that you editors were, if I am not mis- 
taken, treated by him on the cve of his retirement from the exalted 
olliee.' We have had thus five native Sheriffs— Raja Digumbur 
Miira, C.I.E., Manockjee Rustomjee, Raja Durga Churn Law, 
C.I.E., N.uvab Ashgar Ali Dilar Jung Bahadur; C.I.E., Mahcndra- 
lal Siicar, M.l)., C.f.E. 

AN ADMIRER. 

•^•Wc confess wc forgot the Nawab— for the very sufficient reason 
(ah our “Admirer” will allow) that tne were not treated by the 
beggar. We don’t know who else consumed the Beigun ki bharta. 
We arc not among the Durbaris of Bamboo Killa. — Young Rajcndra 
was not really punished with imprisonment. Though the Magistrate 
was undcrr.tQ.o^i to have at first given out expressions to that effect, 
h- had the" t^isdom to content himself with a fine.— Wc know 
.all about Ram Das Sen, and our amusement was great when wc 
read of his varied and profound scholarship and of his travels in 
Europe, and intended to notice the points, but wc only half ac- 
complished our purpose. Our note or leaderette had long been 
1/ing unfinshed for want of room, till at last one day, in stress of 
matter, it was utilkeJ as it was. But the main purpose of our 
writing was served, which was not to write exhaustively but to 
give an illustration. — En. R. tsf R. * 
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The Winter Quarlers of P. T. Barmim’s Rieat show and menaKeiieV 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was, on Sunday, the 2oili N’ovcniher, destroyed 
by fire. It w.as a complete wreck within half an hour. Hete is a des- 
cription of the scene j 

The first intini.ition of fire was sjivcti I)y tlic roaring of the liijiis anti 1 
tigers, and the struggling elepii.iurs to free llieinsehe^ from 

chains with which they were secured for the night. Six w.uclimci , I 
who were on duty at the tune, eudeaM>ured U) stt)|) ilie progres'^ t)f the j 
names, but without avail. Tlie fe.irofilie animals within, which weic ] 
mad with terror, prevented a near appioach to the binning pile ; and j 
within half an hour the entire bmhlings were consiiincd. Three 
elephants, including ilie well known ‘Sacrotl White Klcphant, ’ peiish- 
ed in the liames. rinity-^ix eleph.ints broke Iroin thenr fastenings, aiul 
dashed through the sides of the burning buildings, liiunpeiing loinily 
111 their leirui. Six ol these and a l uge At'nc.in hippitpotamus uislieti 
into the streets, their bodies scoichedaiul hi ickcm-d by ilie ll.nnos, 
presenting a sickening appcat.ince. 1 he leiiiaining ilmiy elei>h:uns 
and one lion escaped acro'.s the connli y lowai ds Kanfield and C.iston. 
Their appeaiancc caused gre it alaim amongst the inhabitants, many ot 
whom, icsiLling at the west end of iJiidgepoit, btUtetl tin* doors and 
windows of their houses. 'Pin- lion w.i , di^t o\ f'led late .it night in a 
bam devouring a cow which he had killed, and w.is immcdi.iteiy shot. 
Several persons are repotted to have bf'(?M injuied by the escaped 
elephants, llesides the llon'^, tigers, and odior l.iigc cpi.idiiipeds all 
the trained animals, stallions, ponies, Ac., and a laige niimlrer ol 
monkeys and cats peiished in the liames. All the piopeitns of the 
show were also destioyed, ihe loss being estim iled at 7 c)i),rK 30 chdlai'. 
One of the watchmen is missing. It is thonglii the liie w.i-. the woik 
of an incendiary, as the watchman, who liisi ciistoveied the outbie.ik, 
was knoked down and stunned while giving tlie alaim. Xe.irly all 
the eleiihants whii li escaped have been capitiied. Among those 
burned is ‘ Alice ’ or ‘ J miibo\ Wile.’ ’’ 

All the animals of li.irnunVs menagerie aic said to have been lost, 
excepting the bears housed in a scpaiate qn.irler. The peiforming 
hotses and ponies also escaped, being in the couiiiiy. The total loss is 
estimated at 1,000,000 dollars. 

How the grand showman will take it, we wonder. He is stiong 
enough, moially ami pecuniarily, to stand a good deal of phleboioniy. 
He is used to disappointments and levcrscs. lie has had his muacum 
itself burnt dowm bcfoie. JJut now he is giown old and the magnituile 
of the disaster is colossal. Twenty-five lacs of Rupees is not a j«jke 
even to a millionaiie. Otherwise, with his turn for enierpiise and his 
passion for gigantic opeiations, he might almost wadcome the accident 
as an original and a woilhy advertisement, siindar to his engaging 
Jenny Rind on a fabulous fee, or his sending an embassy to negociate 
a treaty for the purchase of the White Klcpn.int of Siam (w'orshipped as 
a living god in that land,) though on a grander scale than ever. 
Well for him if the menagerie was insured ! lie will smile at the liny ‘d 
Agni --the unconscious tool ot liarmim ! Perhaps?, no olfico even in 
Wall Street could be found to undertake the i\ k of insuiinga single 
house property ot so much value. lu lh;it case, the .iccident is enough 
to shako the genial showman -the calamity might be ciuslnng. Pm- 
the sake of the giand old m.in, who has doubtless been a consideiable 
character and a banefactor to his spccica, we hope it is not so b.id. It 
the woise should come to the worst, all we can do is to addiess him, 
as all olheis, in the sentiment of the Gicek Anthology — 

• All the wot Id’s a stage, a show : 

Then learn ihy part 

With all thy heart, 

Or bear the burden of thy woe. 


Our winter visirois, tlie Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, Sir llownid 
and Lady Elplinstone and Sir Horace and Lady Kumbold, had been 
to Hyderabad as guests of the Resident. 'I he yVVwir, winch notices 
scornfully the enthusiasm of the reception of His Serene Highness ^ 
at that Court, says that the Duke i.s “in ciuest of big game.” If so, 
his instinct has not misdiieclcd him. All through the century, thcic 
h.as not been a bigger one than poor “ Nizzy.” Our contcmpor.iiy feels 
as a protectionist in the business. It is in ccst.icy ihJt • 

“the Viceroy, altogelher to his honour, declines *ta.\ the native 
States, in favour of cv crybody, —somebodies and nobodies alike,— -upon 
whom the good people at home are pleased to confer a hotter ot intro- 
duction to the authorities in this country, coupleO with a free shooting 
ticket over other people’s preserves.” 

The Pioneer would doubtless like to preserve the large game for the 
sport of the Nimrods at home. It was in* the same spiiit of qualified 
benevolence— VI itness a remarkable passage in the Hon’ble Mr-. 
Frederick Shore’s Kote^, in which the author adds his own pcrson.il 
testimony in proof of his assertion — it w’.as in that spirit that the Native 
States were maintained and some measure of good faith preserved 
with them, until the inauguration, by the bolder genius of Dalhousie, of 


the sternly simple and charming old rule of the famous British hero 
Rob Roy. 

Our contemporary is not content with di.ssuacling the Native Chiefs. 
It stitcis at the Duke as “an extinct volcano.” That is adding insult 
to injiiiy, 

Suppo:»ing any native paper had written as the Allahabad paper had 
done, what row would have bec*n kicked over it, wliat homilies 
would we have bcc*n treated to, by the w'ell-mc.initig and moderate, 
what indignant protests from the more foolish or the mor'e inimical 
against the bad taste of the natives ! In how many quarters it would 
have done duty for an irresistible argument for a gag on the Native 
Press ! 

Sir Horace docs not come on a mere pleasure trip. He is said to have 
a financial mission. If rumour is to be believed, as a spoilsman he in- 
troduced himself as the thin end of the wedge. He is truly after 
big game. He comes as a dun, in fact, to realise, if he can, a little 
matter of ten l.ics. The Kumbolds are well known n.imcs in Iiuli.a, 
and they have earned a notoriety in liisiory. We may look out for a 
leviv.'il of the scandals of the house of I’.ilmer of Hyderabad. There 
is little fear, however, of Lord Dulferiii proving a Wellesley. 

Tuk “ unspeakable ” Ilaboo of Cuttack has had his owm demonstration 
at home, if he ct>uld not attend the great gathering of this week in 
Madias. We received this telegram - 
“ Ve-.teiday (^ebih) house of Babu Dinonath Bancijee was decorated 
with two national digs ; six salutes were given for honour of Madras 
National Congress by him, they were as high souiKliiig as by cannon. 
It was immedialcdy telegraphed to Madras Congress. Many visitors 
were present.” 

Baboo Deno Nath is nothing if not original. 

ruFUF. w'as a derangement of “copy” in our account of the reception 
of the Tipperah Prince at the Railway station. As published, a few 
sentences after the first paragraph have been left out. Paras. 2 and 3 
form the last poiiion of the account of the proceedings at the station 
•ind ought to be read immediately before the final little para, an- 
nouncing the leccpiion by the Viceroy and tire Lieuienant-ffovcrnor. 

W’f: have much pleasure in drawing attention to the new advertise- 
ment on p. 609. On 'rinirsday next, Mr. Locke Richardson, an emi- 
nent .Sh.ike'.pc.ncan student .uni living pii‘senler of the works of the 
iininoii.ii Poet, will ret’ite Juliu'i Cd'snr. We hope there will be a 
biiinpiq* house. .Such an oppoiinniiy comes not often even to the 
inoa favouicd lands, for the precise reason that gifts and accom- 
[ilishiiuMits Ml. Richanlson’s are exceedingly uncommon. It is 
only by an ;u cidcnt as It weie— an accident luckless perhaps to hini^ 
though well oino to us--ihat .such a master m the line ever strays 
to siicli a priiviucial place at best as India — the howling wilderness of 
the world f'l tin* llighei Civilis.nion. When die opportunity comes, it 
is plainly our niter ed to make the most ol it. There is enough tul- 
luic nr the (ouiuiy, in both the Kuiopcan and Iinli.in communities, to 
apjrieciatc a lendeiing of Shakespeaie. ’J'lie luuglish-speaking 
natives, spei lally the elder geireriition wlio reinein’>er tht! teaching of 
the well Iniown cnlic M.ijor D. L. Richaidsoii, the .acting of Mr. 
.Slocqucler (still living in London) at ijic old Sdfn Souci and Chow- 
ringhee 'IheattC'*, ;ind the reaciings of the late Rev. Mr. J. M. Bellcw, 
anil of the late Mi. James Ilurne, at the Belhiine .Society, are, to their 
credit, pa^-.ion.iiely fond of Shakespeare. We hoj>e they will muster 
strong on tire oci a don, they and their boy-, who arc le-civing a liberal 
ediic.iiion, so a-* to induce .Mi’. Rich.irdson to make a longer stay than 
he contemplate-, among us We venline to promise them .a rich and 
devilled enter laiumeni. Mr. Richardson is a Canadian, who, having 
established the highest reputation jn the Dominion ..nd the Great 
Republic, h id .sailed on an expcdKion to Australia, wdience he goes to 
Europe, takin;,* in India on lire way. The satrx; success attended him 
in the New and tire Newer Contiii^ent on the larul.s washed by the 
We.sicrn mam as on the shores of the .Souihcrn Ocean. He went — 
re.'id-'and ronc{'ieted. Wc have before us his Atnencaii testimonials, 
and we have seen his cuttrngs from the Australian papers. The Press 
in both countries, is a full-throated harmonious chorus of rapturous 
delight. Yet, there is di.scrimination and individuality in the criti- 
cisms. How could it be otherwise, considering the reputation of the 
papers, including the first journals in New York and Boston, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney.^ Besides, many famous men, Pibfessors and 
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IVishops, pot!t5 and ci itics, like the Ki^dit Rev. Dr. Huntington, Bishop 
Potter, tlie Rev. Dr. Bellow K. Whipple and Robert C. Winthrop, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (llie “Autocrat” here, there and everywhere) 
and others, have /ft expressed their commendation. 

Wc will menTioii only two instances. The Hon. President Andiew 
D. White of Cornell Uiwvetsity, spcMks c)f “Mr. Richardson as a gentle- 
man of true scholaily cultme,” .iiul Piol^ssor Henry F. Osboin of 
Princeton College, after attending to Ku liaidsoti’s surress in his 
recitals, states that “he lent very substantial aid to the department of 
Knglish liter aturc in the? interest whirh he aroused among the 
students by hts re])te-.e[it.'itioni of*’ .Shakespeare. Here is .a hint 
to heads of colU'ge^ md students - specially Asiatic students gtopmg 
through tire text in an obsolete dialert cd a foieign tongue — to re. line 
an English ])oet of soine three centuries back’s conception of 
Greek and Roin.an heme:., rnedi.cv.d madmen, S.ixon barbarians, and 
punsters and bnffooii:, of a lost eia. 

I.c^t no one wrong himself with tlic idea tli.it a recital is but a dull 
prosy .affair. It is .1 very diffu eiit tiring, soeci.ally with Mr. Richard 
son, who uj^es no hook imi iiiauusc ript and has a fine el.istic voice which 
he ch.anges to suit rhar.u ter. The pl.iy selected will affotd the best op- 
portunity for ;i great eIo''iitioiii -.1 th.it he is sard to he. Julius L\c\ui 
abounds m declamatif)!!, in e-.pecial. In oiir judgmeril, the best speci- 
mens of politic al elcapac-nce in I^nglish are to be lound in tliat pKiy. 


WiC hav(‘ to apf)lngise to Mrs. .Virher for not having yet duly ac- 
knowledgetl hei c ourle-.y. Ib r At Homes are the speciality of this 
Calcutta season. Mrs. Archer is .a woitliy .spouse of her hush.ind, 
combining siin|)licily with bid) like diguily. Tne main attraction at 
these [)ai ties lb of course her luisbaiid's wanks, but of late there Ini', 
been a nol.ible addition in the shape of .an .lugcl descended from one of 
the P. D. Co’s, sleamer.s. She calls Mr. Archer “ p.a ” and Mrs. 
Archer “m.i,” and seems one of his own conceptions of female loveli- 
ness in c olor - embodied and st.irted into life by a G.abiie.i sort of 
miracle. So fine an iCnglisli flower is r.aiely to he met with in the 
more or less accliin.iliscd British society of the East. Such rmldy 
health ! .such a profusion of roses sr.attered about the head ! such 
large luslioiis blue eyes, beaming with innocence and enjoyment of 
the Good and the Pieauliful, and yet with an .irch intelligence that 
might be embarrassing to the prosy ! such form and grace, such life ! 
And withal such delight in nature in all her phases and in .all climes ! 
siK.h appreciation of ail and yet such teverence for it as to keep her 
from dabbling in it— -the almost inevitable temptation of one of her sur- 
roundings ! and last not least, such native kindliness of soul fc^r God’s 
creatuies in every zone ! 

One shade tlie more, one ray the less 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in CNcry raven tress 
Or .softly lightens o’er her f.ice, 

Where thought'! serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dc.ir their dwelling pbu e. 

And on that cheek and o’er t li.it brow 
.So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

'bhe smiles th.il win, the tint-, that glow 
But tell of days in gonUucss spent, - 
A maid at peace w-ith all beh’w-, 

A heait \Hiose love is innoieiit. 

.Such is woman ' 

Fresh from the beauty, and tlie bli-o 
f)f Enghsh libeity! 

Mr. .Xicher’s work it is supeill'ious to juaisc. He has strayed to the 
East with a finished reputation. I’.rfore he lame here, he, lia<l been 
li\ing ten ycais in London as one of the faslimnable painters. He is 
a .Scotch Academician of many ycari standing, and but for .Southern 
jealousy would long since have been eerolled .iinong the Forty Iminorl.ilb 
of British Art. Hjs w-orks e.xhihil'^d at the different shows li.ave been 
praised by competent judges, and- - illusu.itcd in .successive issues of 
Blackburn’s -have earned him f.ime throughout the 

woild. His portraits are not only accurate but life-like ; above all, 
they have the highest (juality of poiti ait-paiiUing in bringing out 
the inner being of the subject. What abund.ince of soul is in the pic- 
ture of our late Public Works Minister ! .Sir Tlicodore Hope has been 
reimbursed^jf he has paid for his poriiait its weight in gold. The gaze 
,.JIr. Archer has given him might do duty for a likeness of Alexander 


the Great. The picture of Lady DiifTcrin is a gem of art. It rs 
flattering no doubt, but not by any means false. An artist should take 
his subjects at their “ Ibaint me as I am, with all my scars” is 

the expre.^-sioii of a glim Puritan and a hypocrite, both which Cromwell 
abund.intly was, all the white-washers from Carlyle dowmwards not- 
tvith'itariding. There is no mistaking Lady Duflerin at the most 
casual glance. The picture is thoroughly true as a work of art- not 
as a harsh photograph. If Mr. .\rcher has painted her as young by 
a few years or at her fieshncss of form and hue in the Himalayas* he 
h.as not only used a sound discretion but shown his artistic instinct. 
What is the good of a Fine Art of portraiture that embalms the dis- 
agreeable moods and indifferent health of its subjects? Wc arc sure 
Lord DulTerin will thank the painter for recalling to him his consoit 
ill her days of fascinating bridehood. 


REIS & RA YYRT. 

S.lTi/RDAY, DEC UMBER 3/, 1SS7. 

I'lIK CICNTRAL PROVINCES NOW AND 
25 YEARS AGO. 

'To his l.ist Administration Report of the Central 
lh‘()vin(:(‘s, Mr. Mackenzie, Chi(‘f Commissioner, 
appends an interesting review of the state of the 
Province a qiiart(!r of a century aj^o. 'Phe first An- 
nual I’veport of tlpi Central Provinces was submitted 
in 1862 hy Sir Ricli.ard 'femple, and a (rpuice at its 
statistics reveals an (extent of progress at which his 
successor of our day may well exultingly say that 
Sir Richard would now hardly recognize the Province 
which he once knew so well. Whether as regards 
the increase of |)opulation ; the opening out of the 
country to trade by the improvement of communica- 
tions, the development of the import and export 
trade, or the expansion of the revenue, and of edu- 
cation ; the evidences of progress are marked in all 
directions. In 1862, the population was estimated at 
l(!S.s than nine millions, which had grown to more 
than eleven millions and a half at the census of 1881. 
Satisfactory as is this as an indication of what the 
last quarter of a century has achieved, there is still a 
large margin of improvement in this respect left for 
the future to accomplish, the distribution of popula- 
tion even at the increased figures of 1S81 being only 
101*9 per .s(|uare mile. Phe land revenue shows only 
an increase of about ten lakhs of rupties, but this 
comparatively small increment is explained by the 
fact that the land revenue assessment made for 
periods of 20 to 30 years has only now begun to fall 
in fur revision, so that, as the Chief Commissioner 
observes, “ the ^increase of revenue to be derived 
under this head is still a matter of the future.” In 
the Rxcise, Oi)ium, Stamps, Law and Justice, and 
Forest, the revenue has already improved by leaps and 
bounds, and promises to increase still more in the 
future with the general advance of th(i country. As 
to communications, Sir Richard Temple wrote in 
1862 of ‘‘three Trunk Lines of road on which atten- 
tion sliould ht! concentrated.” These have now been 
superseded, ^ writes Mr. Mackenzie in his present 
report, by the great Indian Peninsula, Warora State, 
and Nagpur-Bengal Railvvay.s, and the I lead-quarters 
station of every district is now either on one of these 
Railway liiKks, or within convenient reach of it. In 
the matter of comniunications, however, the Chief 
Commissioner justly obscrve.s, much remains to be 
doiv' ; the hands of the Local Governments, here 
as in other Provinces, have been much too closely 
tied by Imperial exigencies. , Mr. Mackenzie seems 
bitterly to feel this difficulty and refers to it more 
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EMERALD THEATRE 

BE A DON STREET. 

Sn/znOry -the jis/ IXir/z/Nr—Last 
Ihn' of\Sj, at 1 ’. \\,sEv‘p. 

\nnllipr Speci.il Double l’rop;r;iinnie in Me- 
mory of the Paitiiv; ill honor of the 
Commp (/iicbt, 

The Old \car and the New ^ ear. 

THE ENCHANTED TREE. 


AXD 

'\oj!X'^i'c'p j^'iir x'[. 

i^'LODIlKR Mr. . 1 . MaM.zphi. 


Vi tV day, SiDuiaw Ncia VcaiX'i Day, 
7 SS.S\ a I 6 p. !:i 

riic evei-ncw, the cver-Lharminp dianui of 
<liamas, diaina for all times 
and a.qcb. 

NILDARPAN. 

With the strong cast of its best days. 

The public .ire earnestly solicited to 'secure 
liikets ca.lier to .ivoid fliT><ii)pointmei)t ab 
happened on the Iasi lliiee occasions. 

G. C. (jhobO, Miuuiiycr. 

MAT, Holism Institute 

'! hur^iliy Jdnu>ny yih. 

In the picsenre of His jAvcellenry the Vireioy 
and tlie Countess of DulTcnn, 

Mr. Lot.ke jGtlirud-.on will iciife 

ShakospearoVj Tra^^miy of Juliiipj C.raar. 

Ks c; 

Jvcseued heats . - 

bat k Scats . - . . ... . . ., j 

I’lai C: set 'I’cd at HAKOf.D ih 


V l'ri.ICAl lONS to bo aeatmpamcil with 
copies of testimoni.ds, will be receded by 
riie umlei bipjied up it) 4 1‘. M. of Tuesday, the 
3»d of Jauuai), fot the appointment ofSeiie- 
laiy to the Coipoialion of L.iU'iitta, whith will 
be x.iLant fioni the I si .\piil i:'S.S. 

The s.ilaiy of the new Stcietaiy will be 
I\s. (^on nsin;4 m foiii ^eaia to Rs Mvio by 
annual inLiements of R^. 50. 

RniiKRT 'rruNiiri.c, 

Nti /./.// V /<> //'.• Ci'f 

J. Farbstein & Son, 

HAIRDRESSERS AND PERFUMERS, 

J^s/'/aziadi' 

lly .SptM 1 il Appointment tA» 11 . 1 ^ SiK j NMl'.s 
Ft 10. l ^ and the Rt. I Km. l.ttUD Rl 
Don fi 1101 1 ol r.oinb.iy, 

llaxc pist opemal I lair Du ssin;*, Saloons 
foi L.itiiis, (lentlemen ami bhikliLn. Jlaii 
eullini; As h : Sh.impooiiu; As. 4; Shaxiii;; 
.\s. 4. \\ ip- , F.eauls, Wlnskeis .md Mous- 

ia( Ill's, aUo 'I IumDh .il Snmiii'-s toi the in.dvi' 
lip, r<*ilt : Retjui'-iit s foi I .id II - .mil ( .{ ntlenu ii, 
alvxaxs in st-n Iv , . //* a/'. / ih.uiin anyolJti) 
Ho:* Si' : n i tilt i. A I li.il Oidei miIm itc’ 

THK 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

A Monthly /u’Tvca' vj SiUnn', I'olitu 
latitatutc. Anti (Hilly, ra(\.yaphy, 7 'hiVt'/sA 'U . 

The undermentioned well-known wnileis 
have kindly consented to contribute in its 
papcb : C. II. 'Fawncy, Ksep, M. A., !•'. II. lb 
Sknne, c. .s,, (b A. Staik, I'Nip, M. K. A. s., L. 
Fb llla/e, Esip, Jolm Ilooly, Ksip, Aithur 
Dij^^^s, Ksq., Ed'p'ir Kois, Esq , J. lI. Linton, 
Esq., A. O. Hume, l^sip, o. s., ]. ll. Jackson, 
Esq., A. Stephen, Esq., K. (.'. Dnlt, E"'<i., i ..s , 
D. (Kipl.i, Esi| , L. M. Cihose, Esq., Ibanistri- 
al-Law’, Dr. G. \V. (.dine, T. b. i*., rianislcuat- 
lanv, Dr. Sambhu Chundcr IMookeijee, tlie 
llon'ble Moliendialal Siicar, M. D,, C. I I'., 
Ibiboo.s Ausliootosli Mo(»keijea, .M. A, Issur 
C'huntle r Mitter, TUihkim (’huiulc r Chattr mi e, 
Chundcr Nath Rose, M. a., Ram Sanna, K* 
M. ('hattcr)e(', Ivap, Ibiinstei -at-Law, Dr. j. 
N Rliatl.'ii li.ii |'‘e, i I , i). I , Taboo R'. M, 
(i. ill pill, I. I , M i)i'i (i I'. I■enw'nk, London, 
.md otln i ;;( i-t' men 

An.m.il <-'11) ,( .inti-iii I'l .hi . !iif e R- f ,, 

In nil .1-. . ,, ( , 

1 i ill \i ,n K in .'I'h a n e 

I\ \ 1 .LN I l''Ds.', s\t) r i I'pi li'l.f/ 

L illy D L- . n. I . ne, L .ib ntl.i 


INDIAN LABORATORY. 
HOUSEHOLD NON-SECRET 
MEDICINES. 

AV.v; Oil A’.». I b'oi internal use. 

AVa/fb/Aa. ,, 

.V.'.v/ b h"- '■'"■“'•'hi.e 

Id. id. nulls sa)-.- “'bhe oil i.s used mcdi- 
cin.illy .m .111 .intn.e]xtit ami autlielmintic 
Di. M.wwcll b.is found it “ as ellic.irinus as 
Cod la\er Oil m i .iscs I'f consumption .iml 
suofiibi." .Sii \\'. ( bshain Jiiiessy sa) s -‘‘The 
oil 1 -, thon;.;ht .luihehninlie and :s applied e\* 
ti'in.ill) tti foul uh ei s and. used .is .1 liniment 
111 ihciim.iiic and s|);isinodu afici lions and in 
head. i< lie-, fioin cNposme in the sun.’’ ■ Di. 
Dynun k s.iN s “ Th(‘ ml is .ipplied to suj) 
pill. limp iJ.mds, is j’lven inki>tosy and in .a 
x.mely of dim.ises ’ If .q>|)lied to .soies in 
lioiDes ;nul othei doincsii. anim.iF, it ki eps nlL 
(lies ami theieby |)ioinotes licaliin.;. 'J'he ml is 

asoM'iei'Mi u'Mied) foi lb\ R.hA'bl'MO SORE.S, 
m.inp.e and iti lies :iml all foul smes in hoises 
.ind I .utle. Niph.int.i R.itnakar, a S.insknl 
Medic. ll I'Ku \ i.lopiedM, lliiis si)e.iks of the 
meilicin.il xiilues of tlu* Nim Oil “It i.s 
Intlei, deslioyer of woims, cines Irpiosy, 
abs( esses and ulcers and disc. uses of inquire 
blood, cliionic fever and jnles.” 

No. I. Re I ; No. 2. Re. t (birper iiliial) ; 
ointment. As. 12 

S.\u;i* Mi.ski.b Rowdlk. 

The pi and .specific for nL'yvou\ dehilily and 
weakness of icpiodiictive functions. Riofe.s- 
sor Royle slates- “S.ilep inisrec is in truth one 
of the best at tides of diet, a convalescent can 
use.’' Re. i. 

Directions for use and particulars repaidinK 
comjiosition, acLompany each medicine. 

Oiil-stalion orders are promptly executed on 
piepaymcnt, or by \b R. R. Rost oj by Railway 
paitcl. Ra( kin^^ thaiq^c: for each tw’o annas, 
l’ost.i;;e extia. 

I’kill piu e list to be bad on applu .ilion. 

RANERU c'c .SOWS, 

I'ropi ictm I tidi.iii 1 .'ibm ,itm y, 

.S7, 'I I'lrni I \, Ai,i Ml \i;M). 

A'. /<’ .Si‘« A'l/i ' AVm'I'i/oI cDili 1 ( binaiy 

aihl ;ili M.iidi Jf"'’'/, f"i lull .id\ Cl li'^eii'enf. 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


[December 31, 1887, 


"HALL OF AIJ; NATIONS” 

■CllTlISIMJllS 

s'jmv. 


Diring Christmas Week the “ Hall of 
all Nations ” will remain open until 

7-30 each Evening, 

•IN WHICH WILL r.E DISPLAYED A 

MA&NIFICENT COLLECTION OF 

of every description suitable for 

OLD OR YOUNG. 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


OF 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 


SILKS, GAUZES, BROCADES, 


SILK AND PLUSH SHAWLS. 


FANCY WOOL GOOD FOR 


CHILDREN WEAR. 


READ 

“Tho Argonauts of North Liberty.” 

Jiy n/acr uakti:. 

Author of “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” iJtc., &c. 

[now FlkSr I'UllLISIILD. ] 
Opening Chapters in 

“77//: ]V/i/LKS NEWS'' 

On Etc yth January next. 


OVEE COATS, ULSTEES, MAUDS 


AND 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
GREAT [ASTERN HOTEL CO. LO. 


THE WEEK'E NEWS 

A NLW JOURNAL FOR ALL CLAS.'iKS. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

THE CHKAPEST AND IlLbT WEEKLY NLWSFAPER. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Rs. 10 per year or Ks. 6 per half year — J’ost Free. 

THE WEEK'S NEJTS 

Will be published at Allahabad in January next. 

T//E WEEK'S NEWS 

Will be issued from the Pioneer Office. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Will contain 

The latest Indian and Foreign News ; 

The Telegrams of the week, carefully edited ; 
Specially written Tales by popular Authors ; 
Announcements from Government Gazettes j 
A Chronicle of Regimental Doings ; 

A Selection of Law and Police Reports ; 


HAMILTON &. CO.’S 

Latest Designs in (Jold Bangles- 

The Acron Bangle, (England) 

1 he Thistle Bangle, (Scotland) 

I he Shamrock Bangle, (Ireland) 

I he Lotus Bangle, (India) 
rhe Forget-me-not Bangle 
I he Indian Bamboo Bangle 
The Victoria Bangle 
Tht Cleopatra Signet Bangle 
I he Magic Twist Bangle - 
The Flexible Curb Bangle 
The Etruscan Ball Bangle 
The (^ood Luck Bangle ... 

The Oriental Onyx Bangle ... 

Platinum Bangle loo 
rhe ^^ascotte Diamond H'shoe Bangle,, oo 
The Scotch Plaid Bangle... ,,, 

The above arc cash quotations. 

Inspection Invited. 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CALCUTTA, 

READY 


Rs. 6o 
„ 6o 
„ 6o 

II bo 
I* 63 

3- 

}i TOO 

»» 54 
II 185 

n * * 5 

11 32 
» 54 
90 


90 

80 


ADVERTISEMKNT SPACE 
WILL BE RESTRICTED TO 
ONE PA(;K ONLY. 

The Fashions and Fiivolitics of the day ; 

A full List of Biiths, Mairiagcs and Deaths 
A judicious admixtuic of Sporting News ; 
The Passenger Lists and many Commercial 
Items ; 

A Budget ol short Tales and Sketches and 
I'ho thief contents of the Daily I^ioncer. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

A MEW JOURNAL FOR ALI. CLASSES, 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

;iIL ( IIEAPEST AND PEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Rs. 10 per year or Rs. 6per half year — Post Free. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

In January -The /Vo'/zt’cr Office, Allahabad. 

THE WEEK'S NEWS 

Remittances should be made payable to the 
Manager 

THE WEEKS NEWS 
ALLAHABAD. 


READ 

“ANGLO-INDIAN STUDIES.” 

/>> RUDYAliD KIPLING, 
Author of “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” &c., &c. 

First of the Series in 

“ THE WEEK'S NEWS" 

On the yth January. 


Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt ... ^ 

Cloth Bound j^g 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 

TRAVELS i VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

DETWEKN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah, 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawaii FaridoonJaii Baiiadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal 
Behar and Oiissa.) ’ 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

I, Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcu'I’ta. 

OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

Dr. S. C. Mookerjec, the editor of what is 
undoubtedly one of the ablest papers in the 
country in point of literary power is the author 
of a pleasant little book of Trav els in East Ben- 

The author is master of a r.it.y style of 

English which m.iny an Englishman may envy. 
Humourous descriptions and caustic satire 
enliven every page. There is throughout a 
vigour and freshness of style that lends a 
charm to the veiiest commonplace. If there 
were, however, a higher purpose in the publica- 
tion of this book than to lighten the weary 
evening hours of the ordinary reader, we con- 
fess to a feeling that the author has failed in 
such an object. We are afraid there is not 
poetry enough in us to body forth in imagina- 
tion the beauty of the scenes which the author 
has described in his voyages to and fro between 
Dacca and Tipperah. Humourist as he is 
Dr. Mookerjee will remind us of the words of 
the poet that the point of a “jest lies more in 
the ear of him that hears it than in the tongue 
of him that utters it.” As with the jest so is it 
with the description. We do not say that the 
charge is unfounded. Prosaic as we are, 
drudging away at the desk, perhaps it is that 
we lack capacity to follow in imagination 
what the author has doubtless delineated with 
an admirable pen. 

One of the chief impressions that a reader 
will receive from a glance at the book is the 
somewhat strained relation between the Babus 
.and the Anglo-Indians. The author pours a 
flood of ridicule upon the lordly airs of our 
“rulers.” He hits hard indeed in his account 
of the Colonel at whist enduring a Babu 
looking on, when on board the steamer, and 
of the Whiteman’s condescension in bowing to 
the black nigger. Happily we in the South 
arc not so badly off in our commerce with the 
representatives of Western civilization. In 
spite of several instances of conflict and mis- 
understanding Englishmen and Hindus pull 
on agreeably together. But the author, not- 
withstanding his involuntary feeling of aloof- 
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, , * inures 

Alul p.u'led. lli^ hc'tit ' i-t n 1 ' "i'*' •'' 

15 in ihe Loiuimi.inre of niih^li siipicmacv in ! ‘ 1 ^'*' .uUi.rs his fell. 

le K.ist. Anri .i>rif.ifi,,„ ;o k. . ' i ‘ D> be riL;iil<‘ous 


't‘ ' i” r;::";;';; «« 1 >'•»■', 1 



m ,U. ,„„ui |„. saul 1.. ex- j (iil.uly mu, K .Men, .i,M,u.„,«lm I. ,uc the .l,v 

' , jiut, aeM-nii.a in M...,l;ei je. l.i.ok, n ill l.ear 

linn out m his st.iu-iuciit Hint Lin\cr llonj^nl 
^ !'» m>[ stale, llal and unjji niiialdr, that, im the 
, r nil A ai \ , sIk' iho brant iiiillfsi inuiiAy in 
' tlir v\.)il(l. She has no hi,L;h in(>nntains, but 
^hr has loms appaiemk as \ast as tlu* 
''CM, to inakr hcT s, iMiri y ;.;iand and ina|rstic. 

I >ii<- 1 ms a liundi.'d uv(‘i-, t\rr o\ ei l]J»\\ inj; 

: with wall*!, llnnisaiKis ol 1 1 an ,|)ai ml lakes 
onxeirdniih ilie lilv aiM a liinulird luantifnl 

nt e\ci- 
Iiistcis of 


the K,im. A,uia,,u,,;M;iriu, u.r.'t‘ae;non '>'■ '■‘"'-b- ■■"iueon, ..w.- 

for ihc m.umen.iiice of lus n.'hts, II, u he' „,ll I 'hen t.ut,. 

have nothin,; wiih spuiion" .euialion Wei ti' ''I’""- heli.i, niuiioi In, liook. 

to In, 1 >, million >,1 the pie-,, 

I he anllioi- recoiini.; Ins a.lventiiio with 
Ih- Kail.vay ortinal, „f SeaMal. «„h cohmiU-i- 
. hli, luiiinnir. \V„ fe.-l .n, „ie,ist,b|e leinpia- 
ti )nlo ,,„ot,;,t /« hm spare foilmi,. 

Ho.v ll.e fjieeiihaik wa, 1,0 k-al len.ier, «liv 

hmv^l ‘-‘''-‘"'■t '""'t ...iiile.l ana 

I 10 .V the niiirn, V fpiesiion stoo,! ,i,|f ami 


He -ives an 
srein to 

Wlilr ^pI«‘ olii,M 

<n the laiiM bi‘ 


II I (Miiit cit hisiiavrls, «iii .. 
Imm- briMi \o\a-;i -,, npoii the 
1 1\ Cl s dl Kasti-i n r.rnpal u liu h 
•'iiv almo-,1 inland .sra ( )n 


ihesr lio Dhiiosopiiis-^ on ihe naiiii e of ihe 
rt.Linin and ihr pet.pln, inakiii;- rairfnl ob-ai- 

\ ation of his lai t , ami lhi»ii ;h In* sinnctiim-s | u alri -fh lu i i I hoii ’..i ini , of , 
fain ir-> he kmo\. brltta than his lidaliiim, and i "a\inkj padiiy lidiK, thnimands oV 


. , : sMKui sini am I beii.M i.l it. 

wi::: ."I’f : '-hi i. J: 


„,l, , 7 ami aiayisti.i.e, 

wno Pul aeroinpainea the aiillior to bid Inn. 
pood-l.ve at the station, and lunv ayaiii with 
the advent of the Jnstue of the IVare .ill 
obje, ion to leeeivim; the i tiiiem v note 
^.niahed, are all naiialed in a style I'h.i, „ 
littin ;ly (•|,arar|e,i/,.,| o„|v by Ihe Hoi,|-‘ae- 

iK'tliil. In another place the aiilhoi m 
trodnres the le.ider to the Hindu belief i„ the 
auspu ions hour for staitiiu; on a imiiiiey in 
lany„a,;e of sm:h playf„| railleiy that «e make 
no apolo-y lor .|miiim; it. IKstiact 

Ihe nnlowaid riimnisianre <d the dav 
tlie event to uhirh we have aircadv allmu'.l 
namely the retusal of the Railway offiLials to 
receive the rmreimv-nofe m pav inc ut of the 
hno, eln.itii the follow m^r hnmouioiKs coii- 
tession of human we.akne.ss. |K\tiact.| 

ihe anihor has some Ircmdiant ctilitism 
on the insol.iiifin of the JCn^thshman, which 
makes him mac -(‘ssihle to the (.i.mplamts of 

extortion or plunder by tlinr menials. They 

.'ue too absoibcd to kmiw all th.it passes about 
them and the wiunpjs tli.it aie rommitted m 
Iheir names ate unnoticed a.s mere tulles for 
they have r.aieiy any kIcm of their ma.L;mtnde. 

It i.s only too .veil known (hronpdiout the conn 
try Iiow blackniriil m the sliape of money or 
provisions is levied upon the inhabit. mts when 
the C.ollectoi IS on lour. It wfiLild be diffn nit 
to belirv’c the lliiivj could ’^o on midcM Ins 
very nose without his connivance if we did not 
know Ids evclnsiveness and his distaste for 
mi\itV4 with the people. 

Idle .author devotes the ;p-ealer part of the 
book to a desciiption of the people and the 
external aspect of ilio couniiy th.it he p.issed 
thron.pdi m his two tups to 'PippcMah fiom 
(.alcutta and b ick. He lias a .t^ood deal tosav 
about tlie customs of some of the people lie 
becomes acquainted with. He m.ikc's a dis- 
covery of llie debus of i I’oi t iii^uese i olony in 
fippeiMli th.it li.is become debastal in molality 
and siilik in sLi})ei siition. Altbon-h there is 
not muc h in the book that is iiisii m m e to the 
serious siudrnt, the ^lace of die tion .ind tlie 
ease of .st> le cany the iceider ple.isaiitlv 
thioiiiih. It would be difficult to m-m ur sm h 
a siibjei I as he li. IS cliosen fiom diilness wi- 
thoiil his evliaordinaiy command of lan-iiaec’. 
We cannot |)i omise iiioie than a In ief span nf 
life to the book. It will prove what is .ibim- 
dantly cle.ir to ilie i eaders of the AV/c 
Kdyyci that the aiitlior is an adopt m khiql.sli 
cumposilicm. He is a lover of n.um c’ and he 
paints scemes and silnatioiis with an artist i 
pencil, — 'I he Iltndit^ Xovember y, 1.SS7. 

this inteiestiii'^ book. We are justified 

in so term I lip. it.notfrn account of any lomanlic 
adventures tii.it the autlmr has to lel.iie, noi 
cjfanyvcny now discoveries in peopia[)hy 01 
natnr.'il history, 'riiore is somoihinp pailj 
rnlar as lep.uils eihmdopy ; and a pi oat deal 
of human n.itiue m the book, shown to tlie 
leader witli a simplicity and candour which 
boar testimony to its irutli. Called fiom the 
iKisy haunts of men in the city to dwell for a 
lime in Independent Tipperah as a judicious 
adviser to its Chief, Doctor Mookerjee- relates 
his .idvenliiies durinp^ the several join nies to 
find fi 0 in lliat cap.acily, without revealing the 
sectets uf the Stale, like a pciod diplomatist. 
He has adhered strictly lo the advice winch 
be olifeis to his brethren of the Native Press, 
and has written what he saw and knows,’ 
without revealing all, considering what he 

might properly say and what withhold 

The above seems to be a curious passage 
ot be found in a book of travels;’ and appears 


moir Ih.u) silMir. l, ih.n Air grltllip lllO I 

beiici nl Iniii, 111* submits with .1 pi.icc tl1.1i ! 


doin* 


t rc-dit to .Snc I ates, .and , 


copts lliea))p.iicnilv incvii.il.ie m tlnmnierests j 
i»f pcMi f. 1 in- Doitdi Is . a ( lose oljsciverof 
iMlnii-, .miinalr .onl in.iiiiinale, vviih an e\i*j 
to tin- pi. mu-sqa, .1, vvnil to the siibiimc ! 

.itnl be.intiinl. And .dthonvli lln-K- is a viin ' 

‘>f‘yMuism innnin;; ihiotiplimaiiyolliisob- 
. ^fiv.itioiM, it Is t(*inpci(‘.l bv stub evident 
po.ui n.iiLiie, ihat even a -tianpcr woiilij cmi- 
ct'ive him to be .1 laiijlitca -lov inp lalln-i than 
aM*‘in philosdpln i. This is evident in Ins 
(lest iiption-x ()l Ills boatnn n .ind oiin-is, whih* 
he ih-noiiiue, tin- lau!c>,sne^ . wbn h b.is made 
the pool li.sheinien Mispu ioim e\ eil ot Inniest 
mteiitions, bca.iiisc the) h.ive so long been the 
In-lplesi victims of m.ii .indei s sli on*’ei than 
thcmiselvos. 'I'heii only defence is Vltpht or 
^ dec'eit, and thc.‘ hitler is then pMlnic .it mn as a 
I mode ot self-pioteciion. Weaie siiown not 
j only llnj vvc'.akness of the people, but the slnnt 
! comm.ps of the adimnistiation that le.ive these 

things possible 

Iheaiitlior is nnp.nti.d in In^ i cnsuies 

Tlierc IS iiuicliin the book lo winch space 
forbids Us to lefer. That it is not a piosy one 
may be gatlieied fiom the fact that, for it’s joo 
prige.s, tin-re are neaily as many in<h*\ lefei- 
ences. Many of the subjec is aic! necess.ai ilv 
but lightly tie.Ucd, but all sensibly and faiily. 

And Dr. Mookcijec is such a in.astei ofthe 
Knghsh l.'inguage that in the whole book we 
h.ave scaicely f(,imd a pfnase that might not 
have been vyiitten by an Icnglishm.an ’‘to the 

m. inor born.’ Iheie is noilnng m it at which 
.my one could re.ison.ibly take eflein e : ami 
theieis much from whnh botii Knghshiuen 
and n.itiyes may le.iin picaih needed ics- 
.sons. I'ht'- /lr/ 7 v A caw, No\. 22, iKcSy. 

‘-TRAVKHS IX P.KXCAR .Such is the 

til e of a most mieiesimg Imle w,nk pnb 
lisiied a slinii tune .ejo |(s aulinn i. Ralm 
S.nnbhii Chmider .Moc.kei |ee, the w.ll-kimwn 
Kdilor of the A’c/v .r/n/ A’anv/, ih,; 
oiiginal, cleveily wntlmi .iml n ifn*-,ting loin- 

n. il m linii.i I'.ibu .Sambhn ( hnndei ^is one 
of thevc'Ki.in Ind. an wiiiemm Jcin.-lish. He 
M thc! niastei of .1 mo a I, 

style, whn h von can « a-ilv inak*-' ,.,ii fioni 
amongsitlie vviilmcs of a Imndied dilhunt 
men. In laf ) linmoioMs w 1 iiiie,. Rabn .S im- 
blm Chinnh-i lias in. 1 iv .il .amon- m , I ndi in 1 ir 1 

comem|)oiaiies. H-' won Iik |ji ^ ' I.nnels we ! ( ‘ iioin.d Mi .S imbhii 

believe, by his unimg, m his oun pr-no.in-il Lu,}!. T ' V ’ ' ^ /'■/<'. o/, hi. h was 

in till, iii,i;;,i/inc ,ii n, i,., J.,,. ,, j ! ',! '"lie l■l.ok I, cull,.,- dull „r 

e\< ( llc-iice appr.ned, ino-ily fu„n tin- im^i ft; ' s "'i tin- ( oni 1 ai y, mm h inf ci i -aiin; 

l;abn .S.unblin ( inn,’.!.., Ill ! "‘•'’'I ' of < he iin nlmi, . a. - ov 

other booklets Hi, C.ui\,s of ihr • i '' Vi ‘ I ^ ' 1 ' 1 ' ' VV lomly 

J//. W ii\on, Loui Connut'; /hr //t,o/f'r\'^ 'Dh-br.olJ. i I h.- .mtl,.,, A v n w .as 

Ihx : \\mi Cojcn' o! ,ui InJion /', utters /aV : '' ay fat etiou , : he is given 

ami the /’////i. m Indut ,tiul to /ndi.i or onb* ' I** “a iiala .1 W )i,i< 111.01 ” 

lii.itnin, «liul, :itl..,.t.-d , or, „d.-, il.k 1 , ’ : -< Una., "„l. I, nl.,,,.; 

Hi, ki.cM |M(hI,i,|Io,i ‘•Tiiivcl, 111 Ik,,-. , 1 ’ ' i ri "i' "'V’l '•‘ ■■'•'■.v of 

I. ... on,., .i'", I p,,,';.'' .tod;: iJA'ikoi^f'::;;';, 


b.miboo ami of .;ieat , ib.-^ .< q ,m b. aiitifnl 
etcepem .nhnmm; ihe iivei b.inks, to m.ike hei 
the loveliest loiintiv m the woil.l. laveii .a 
In-iigali iic-ed , to see and ti.ivel Rengal to 
adi'qii.aielv know In i thoiisainl witvhing 
ch.iims. 1-01 a foieigiiei it u vm I 1 im- 

p«is>,ii,|,- to gel even ,in .ippi oxim.ite idea of 
wli.it lln-v .Or like tioin de xi i ipt um, however 
1 f.iilhfid I rt us heal wh.ii oiii .author 

: In. to S I) on the siilii, , t. \\'r . | ^ ] 

; pad.lv sea is ilius miimiably desciib- 
I ed . I la\ti at 1 . 1 

We will quote- .1 passage- of another cli:i- 
J .!< tei I ]-',\| I a, I J 

W c- could mil 111. my sm li gems. Rut 
space foilnds it, \\ t- \m 1 |^ howevei, tpiole 
some p.asb.ig,es of anolher kind. ( )ui tiavellei, 
though old 111 ve.iis, is evnh-inlv )>nmg in’ 
lieait, foi no one in the lom.miir .age of youth 
I otild !)(' mot e .qipi f'l lalK e of feni.de ch.iims 
th.m om li.ivellet. In eveiy othei p.igc' you 
imd 0111 aiitlior desi nbing m trims of en- 
Ihusi.isiii SOUK- iiii.il gill or wom.in of beauty. 
(laMi.Kt I 111 the ru \i page we liml oiir lia- 
\ell'*rs .itti-niion |I',\tia(i.| 

Jheie is the dc-si 1 ipinm, physical and 
inoi.d, of ,i (. oloiiel, whuh wc c.innol resist 
the temptation of lepiodnciiig, alihoU';h the 
aitirh- has alic-ady exceeded the usual length. 
|R\tiacl.| ^ 

Wc have now' given cxtiacts enough to 
show that the little book of travels is most 
delightful leading. It lont.ains giaphic dcs- 
ri ipiioiis of nalmal seenei v, faithful poitraitiiic 
nf men ami m.mneis, ami liajipv, good 
hiimomed observations on them. Tlic-ie is 
not .an ill natnied or imkmd wind m the whole 
book - It oveillow x in eveiv P.ige with tin- milk 
<>i Itnman kindness. 'pA-eiv obseivation 
testifies to tin- amlior bein;; a kemi obsenei 
of men ami tilings, as an e\ miple of whn b we 
can nientnm the instim live ami inten stin-r 
ch.qitei on tin- X.ativc- IdiMsti.-ins of l‘oi limiic-se 
e\fia«'lion in 'I’qipei ah. Ag..am, alihoiigh’ the 
book does not pieii-ml to deal wiili life in Ron 
gal, the giniqises uf that Iih- we find m it aie 
veiy coiisnh-iabl.- and jih asant. W’e will now 
com Imle iiy 1 eeominemlnig ihc- book to ail 
who may wish lo spend .a h-w Imm , amid, si 
happy llnmghl s and plea^.inl pa tines. 

V- /- •• s- 

////* J niomr, ^,.)v i.g.S'g 


a worK 

faithful and inteie.tmg pn (me of n.itiu.d 
scenery ami life m Rengcal, although Mi. 
Mookeijeedocs not pK.fi-ssto vvntca pVctiiie of 
Reiigal life and uses his pencil m its poiliaUiiie 
only m passing. The dedication is charar- 
teiistic. [Rxtiact.] 

The “Tiavels ’ aie travels in Fast Rengal, 
travels and voyages between Calcutta and 
Imlepedcnt Teppeiali. WT‘ do not believe 
many people in this .side of India know th;u 
there is such an independent State as Tip- 
pcM-ah. Rut nevertheless sufh a slate exists. 
W'C will give here a snrnmary of its history m 
the words of Mr. Mookeijee- He wiiies . [Fx- 


I and liM leflf . tions on this nr tint mm i.d .md 
[loliiii.d snlijcct an- m>r witl)f,i|i ibf.,, nKual. 

I Mr. S.imbliii C. Muukeip-r w,o. /onm-ilv 
Minister to iBe ’• I., St of ilM-..\.,w,ibs X.i/irn of 
j R< ng.'d, Rehai riiii] f)iis-,;i ’ .md .ifPiwaids 
I Mini-.tMof tlie.Mahai.ija of I jppi-i .di. 
j 1^ a man. thercfoir, of i-xpci u-m e, and w'heii 
i he sjK-aks Ins biethren should lisii n to him.!.. 
V/<i;u 7 \ in lhn‘[ol is a readable book, aiid 
If abounds in anecdotes which aie often as 
iiisliuc-.tive as amusing, and it is not spoiled 
by too many politir.d allhsion^, (hongh of 
com -,e,^M)me few have crept \n.~T^ir Pnmeer^ 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


[December 31, 1887. 


. INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC FOR 
LEUCORRHIA. 

A weft’s use of this medicine not only cure 
Leucorrh(ea*“the characteristic, while, giccn 
and bloody di.scharge— but also removes the 
concomitant intense mtnstrual pains, and all 
the various complaints and symptoms i.u i- 
dentaljto menslruafdifficultie.s and green sick- 
ness, and prepares the system for conception. 

Price : for a week’s consumption, Rs. 2, 
packing and postage 4 annas. 

There are capital medicines besides— for 
piles, all the 20 kinds of flux— such as sper- 
ina'.orrhfea, diabetes, &c. diarrhoea, rheu- 
matism, puerperal complaints,' cataract of 
the eye, nacra, asthma, &c. 

“I have known Habu Kajendra Nalhfihoshal 
kubiraj for upwards of isyeais, and I can bear 
ample testimony to the wonderful efficacy of 
his medicine i n the treatment ofdiseases of the 
womb. While Assistant SnrgeonVif Monghyr 
and subsequently, I have knowm him to cure 
tKe most obstinate cases of uterine Lcucori- 
hoc i and other uterine derangements, organic, 
and functional. I c.in safely call his medicine 
the Specilic for Leucorrluea and painful 
msnstruation. Ladies who have been subject 
to tlies^ diseases for years and were barren 
have been cured and boino clnldron. 

Womesh Chunder Roy, L. M. S., Medical 
Practitioner, Mhagalpur. 30 October 18S6.” 

Apply to 

RAJENDRANATH GHOSAL, Kadiraj, 
Topkhana Bazar. 

MONGHYR. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

/// Pamphlet^ Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW IIEARSEY. 

Apply to Rais Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 


STAN 


12 , LAL BAZAAR, CALCUTTA, 

( Opposite the Police Courts 

thp: caixutta 

llOiKEOPATlIIO PHAiniACL 

THE 

EARI.IKST & STILL MO.ST E.XTENSIVE 

n I SEEN EAR Y IN ASIA 

OK PURE HOMCEOPATHY ONLY, 

WHICH 

INTRODUCED TO THE EAST THE 

TRADE IN 

INDEPENDENT H0M(E0PATflY 

and maintains to this day 
THE DIGNITY AND INTEGRITY OF 

THIS 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Besides the old Remedies, all the New Re- 
medies and the latest additions procured from 
the best European and American sources, and 
kept in stock. 

Medicines in wooden boxes and leather 
cases, requisites of all kinds supplied, and 
Prescriptions dispensed at the shortest notice. 

The largest Stock of Homoeopathic literature 
kept. 

Orders received for supplying English 
American and foreign Journals. 

BERIGNY & CO. 

12, Lai Bazaar, Calcutta, 

KALLYPUDDO DASS, ” 

JEWELLER WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, 
148, Radiiabazar, Calcutta. 

Cheap Gold and Silver Rotherham’s Watches ; 
Watches of other Makers, both English and 
(jcneva ; Gold and Silver Chains ; Earrings, 
Wedding-rings, Memento-rings; Diamond, Em- 
erald, Ruby, rings; Tigci claw and other Jewel- 
lery of the newest fashion. Gold guaranteed 
gen nine. 

Orders, with remittance, promptly attended to 

"l ) A R J ) 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited. 

ASSAM LINE NOTICE. 

The .Steamers of the Comp.any will run from 
Calcutta and Goalundo to Assam and back. 

The Steamer “BEIIAR»will leave Cal- 
cutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 3rd proximo. 

Cargo will be received at the Company’s 
Godowns at Jaggannath Ghat until Monday, 
the 2nd idem. 

The Steamer “NEPAUL” will leave Goa- 
I lundo for Assam on Thursday, the Rth 
idem. 

Intending passengers should leave here by 
tram on the night previous. 

DnuBRi& Debrooghur Mail Service. 
Throuich Bookinpr to and from Assam. 

The Despatch Steamers of this Service 
leave Dluibri daily on the arrival of the Mails 
from Calcutta, and proceed to Debrooghur, 
stopping at all intermediate stations and 
Mookhs. 

On and from 1st January 18S8, Passengers 
Goods and Parcels ( packages not to exceed 
one ton in weight or 8 feel by 4 feet by 4 feet 
in measurement ) may be booked through to 
and from Calcutta and all stations on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and Connected 
Railways, and the following Steamer Stations 
of this Company, viz., Dhubri, Goalpara, 
Oauhati, Mungledye^ Tezpoi e, Silghaui for 
koliabar, Dunsiri Mookh, Niggiting, Konkee- 
la Mookh, Desang Mookh and Debrooghur. 

Packages booked as parcels will be forward- 
ed by rail along with the Mails. Freight on 
perishable articles must be prepaid. 

Goalundo and Debrooghur Despatch 
Service, 

Throucrh Booking to and from Assam, 
Special fast single-handed Steamers, which 
have been specially built for the Assam Tiadc, 
carrying passengers and coolies between 
Goalundo and Debrughur, will leave Goalundo 
bi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays, calling 
at all intermediate .stations and Debrughur on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. 

Through bills of lading will be granted for 
goods and parcelson presentation of rail re- 
ceipt or payment of freight. Packages not to 
exceed ten hundrctl weight or 8 feet by 4 feet 
by 4 feel in measurement. 

Pai ticiilars as to freight and passage to be 
had from 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents. 

1-2 Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

REIS & RAYYET 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
Bonus' disMted to Assurers 



£(),450,000 

£880,000 

£3,500,000 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

^ AND 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ye.'iriy ... m advance 

Half-yearly ... „ 

Quarterly . . „ 

Monthly ... „ 


Rs. 12 
» 7 

n 4 
Re. i-S 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY . 

ESTABLISHED 1825. 

GOVERNOR— Grace the Duke ol Buooleuch and Queensberry, K. T. 

N ative GEMTLE.MEN wH; find this institution of great service, useful lorjnvesiment. 
Family Provision, Self- Endoviment for old age, and Protection to Partners or Creditors, 
SECURITY. Security is the first point to be considered by Assurers, and no Life Office 
car^^urpass the STAND/IRD in this respect. 

THE RATES OF PREMIUM— Will be found moderate, and the conditions of a 
Standard Life Policy are most liberal in every way. 

Copies of the last Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all information regarding 
the Como iny’s Retirement Scheme (which requires no medical examination, and ine 
subscription for which wncii commenced at young ages, is very small), the Endowment 
m ly oe obtainedon application to any ofthc Company s Agents in India. 

GEO, L. KEMP, 

Secretary^ 


CALCUJTA 


BRANCH : 

27, Dalhousie Square. 


Ptinted and published for the Proi>rU<or every Saturday by MUTTY Lall GhoSE, at THE BEE PRESS, No 


Single Copy ... „ ... „ o-8 

RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (threecolumns to the page) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 4 
Einnas a line, each insertion. The lowest charge 
for any advertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic 
Occurrences, the lowest charge for which is 
Rs. 5, 

Special rates for Oontracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 

Rs. 3, a year. / . • jn * 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid> to “The Editor” of “Reis 
& Rayyet, ” 

Office* Uckoor DuiPs Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta, 

/, Uckoor DutPs Lane, Calcutta, 










